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MARCH  6,  l«Sd. 


VO.  1. 


IVoiD  theBoMOB  Rccoidcr* 

ON  THB  DEATH  OF  THB  RBV .  OR.  EUA8 

CORNELIU8. 


*•  AH  yettetaicaboat  liin,bcnoan  boD^Mdall  ft  duit 
know  bit  mae^Mj,  BowbcteiirtivMaif  taokml— 
and  dKtemi^fMf  f^-JkrcmiaA  48717. 

It  caoiiot  be.  It  oaiinoc  be»  thtt  thoQArt  on  tby 

bier!—  ^ 

But  yeitmrday  Id  All  the  prime  of  life's  ooipeot 


Tve  leeD  the  forest's  noblest  tree  Uid  low  when 

Kghtniogsshiiie, 
And  theeoiumn  in  its  oejeity  torn  from  the  tern- 


pie-shrine^ 
t  lil  " 


Bat  little  deemed  that  tee  to  soon  woald  eheek 

thj  Tital  stream. 
Or  the  ton  that  soard  without  a  cloud  thus  teil 

its  ooon-tide  beam. 

I've  seen  thee  in  thy  glory  stand  while  all  arooad 

wasbosh'dy 
And  seraph  wisdom  from  thy  lips^  in  tones  of 

musiegosh*d4 
For  thou  with  willing  hand  didsl  lay  at  j^yoos 

morning's  honr» 
Down  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  gate,  thy  beauty  and 

thy  power,— 
Thou  for  the  helpless  sons  of  woe  didst  plead  with 

words  of  flame. 
And  boldly  strike  die  Toeky  heart,  hi  thy  Redeem* 

er's  name. 

And  lo !  that  withering  race  who  fiide  as  dew 

*neath  Summer's  ray. 
Who  like  the  rootless  weed  are  toss'd  from  their 

own  earth  away. 
Who  tnisted  to  a  nation's  row,  but  fi)und  that  fiuth 

was^ain. 
And  to  their  fathers*  sepulehres  return  no  more 

again,-— 
They  need  thy  blended  eloquence  of  lip  and  eye 

and  brow. 
They  need  the  righteous  as  a  shield,— wAy  art 

Vmt  abaetU  runo  ? 

Long  shall  thine  image  freshly  dwell  beside  their 

ancient  streams. 
Or  mid  their  wanderings  far  and  wide  shall  gild 
/^        their  alien  dreams,— 
— <<PorHeaTen  to  their  sequester'd  haunts  thine  ear- 
^     ^  steps  did  guide, 
I  And  the  CherclLee  hath  blest  thy  prayer,  his 

cabtn-hearth  beside,— 
9he  Osage  orphan  meekly  breath'd  bar  sorrows 
S     to  tmne  ear, 

rHLod  the  lofty  warrior  knelt  him  down  with 
w       strange,  repentant  tear. 

Oi  tee  a  consecrated  throng  of  youthful  watshmen 
v^     rise, 

Still  gM^ding  on  (or  Zion's  sake,  their  heaTen* 
|S_    wrought  panoplies  ;— 
^Tbese  in  their  solitudes  obscure  thy  generous 
ardor  sought. 
And  gathering  with  a  tireless  haod  up  to  the  tem- 
ple brought! 
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These,  when  the  alUr  of  their  God  they  serro 

wMi  hallow'd  zeal. 
Shall  wear  thy  memory  on  tlmr  heart,  an  ever- 

laatfaigsenl. 

I  hear  aTwatrf  wailing,  from  the  ishmdsof  tho 
ses, 

SahaUon's  distant  heralds  OMMm  on  the  heathen 

shores  for  thee,— 
Thy  constant  love  like  Gilead's  halm  refr«sh*d 

their  weary  mind. 
And  with  the  holy  Etabtc'  name^  thme  own  w» 

strongly  twin'd  i 
But  thou  from  their  astonish'd  gase  hast  like  a 

vision  fled. 
Just  wrapt  his  mantle  round  thy  breast,  then  joinM 

him  with  the  dead. 

Farewell !  we  yield  thee  to  the  grave  with  oiaoy 

a  hitler  tear. 
Though  twas  not  meet  a  soul  like  thtee  should 

longer  tany  here ; 
Fond  cHistering  hopes  have  tank  with  thee  Chat 

earth  can  ne*er  restore ; 
Love  casts  agariand  on  thy  turf  that  may  not  bios* 


But  thou  art  where  thedream  of  Hope  doth  in 

fruition  frde. 
And  love  immortal  afid  refined,  glow  on  without 

ashade.  UaS. 

Hartford^  February  ISCA,  1839. 


From  ^  New  lock  Obierver. 
VISIT  TO  Tfl£  ISLE  OF  WIGHT* 

Afeiirt  £dii<ort,— In  compliance  withvour 
request,  I  herewith  send  you  so  much  of  the 
account  of  my  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wii^ht,  as 
relates  chiefly  to  the  *'  TracU**  written  by  the 
Re*.  L^h  Richmond,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  that  enchanting  spot.    It  is  but  a  , 

rrt  of  a  letter,  hastily  wnUen  to  my  family, 
ought  to  a(%  that  I  had  not  read  the 
*'  Dairyman's  Daughter^  for  a  number  of 
years  before  writing  the  letter,  nor  had  I  at 
that  time  seen  the  interesting  description 
of  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miloor. 

Yours  truly.  A.  W.  Ives. 

Park  Pkce,  Feb.  9, 1832. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  (1831,)  we*  left 
Bath  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  South- 
ampton*— distance  about  sixty  miles.  We  * 
passed  through  a  highly  cultivated  and  de- 
lightful country,  but  not  through  many  nop- 
ulous  towns.  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,  contains  about  tea 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  midway  between 
Bath  and  Southampton,  situated  upon  a  dead 
level,  laiH  out  with    much  regularity,   and 


•  My  travelling  companions  were  Mrs.8**^**, 
of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  of  Boston, 
and  Professor  Hovey,,  of  Amherst  College. 
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adorned  with  one  of  the  most  ekftant  gotb- 
ic  cathedrals  in  England,  with  a  spire  of 
beautiful  symmecry,  four  hundred  feet  hi^h 
We  were  hi|!;hly  interested  in  this  day's  ride 
in  passine  over  the  ahnost  boundless  expanse 
of  <»  SaliAury  Plain."  This  is  a  6ne  land  for 
crazing,  and  thousands,  I  may  safely  say  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  are  stilt  appropriated 
Co  the  shepherds  and  their  sheep.  The  small 
huts  or  straw-thatched  cotta^ies,  he«  e  and 
there  scattered  over  this  extended  lawn.,  the 
solitary  sheperd,  with  his  staff  or  crook  and 
his  ^tive  little  dog,  watching  his  flock,  ex 
hibited  ao  illustration  of  pastoral  life,  which 
we  often  read  of,  but  I  believe  never  see  in 
America.  All  the  interestinjs  associations 
connected  with  Mrs.  M ore's  pathetic  story 
of  the  **SlieMherd  of  Salisbury  plain,"  were  re- 
vived, and  I  confess  I  was  much  happier  in. 
the  contemplation  of  the  scenery  and  its  sto- 
rvy  than  I  can  imagine  I  shall  he  in  viewing 
th«  6eld  of  Waterloo,  which  if  Providence 
permits,  I  hope  to  visit  a  few  weeks  hence. 
We  lurived  at  Southampton  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M.  This  is  a  pretty  watering  place,  with 
ft  popillition  of  about  fourteen  thousand, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  separates  it  from  the  Isle  of 
Wijjit.  It  was  once  a  fortified  city,  as  is 
stiliroanifested  by  its  huge  gates  and  crumb- 
ling arches.  Southampton  nas  the  birth 
pli^  of  the  immortal  songsters,  (alas  how 
unlike  are  their  songsj  Dr.  Watts  and  Diln 
dio.  And  this  you  will  renoember  was  the 
place  where  Canut  rebuked  his  flattering 
courtiers  when  the  disobedient  tide  washed 
his  royal  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  took  pas 
sage  in  the  stean^boat  for  West  Cowes,  ten 
miles  distant,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We 
passed  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Nelly  Abbey 
on  our  left,  three  miles^  below  SouthaAip- 
ton,  and  reached  Cowes  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Thence  we  proceeded  directly  to 
Newport,  the  principal  town  upon  the  Isand, 
and  lying  about  five  miles  farther  down  on 
the  eastern  shore.  At  twelve  o'clock  at 
nooo  we  left  Newport  to  visit  the  entire 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
Th^  had  been  a  sprinklinje  of  rain  in  the 
morning— just  enough  to  moisten  the  roads 
and  re^esh  the  fields,  and  now  a  serene 
bland  atmosphere  and  a  cloudless  sky,  ^ave 
to  the  face  of  nature,  indescribable  briglit- 
0  ness  and  beauty.  We  pursued  our  way 
through  Standen  and  Pitrsford  towards  the 
village  of  Arreton ;  leaving  the  frowning  ma- 
jestic ruins  of  Carrisbrook  Castle,  high  on 
our  right.  The  road  winds  its  wa%  through 
the  surrounding  hills  in  all  this  pkrt  of  the 
island,  with  such  romantic  and  charming  ir^ 
regularity,  skirted  as  it  is  with  fields  of  sur- 
passing fertility  and  beauty,  thai  one  might 
suppose  it  constructed  to  heighten  the  effects 
of  the  natural  scenery,  rather  than  to  obviate 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  somewhat  hilly  coun- 


try. I  liave  seen  no  part  of  America  that 
can  be  compared  with  this  and  some  other 
parts  of  England,  in  point  of  rural  beauty. 
The  hills  are  cultivated  and  covered  to  their  ^ 
highest  elevations,  with  t^e  freshest  veHufe 
and  HO  variegated  in  consequence  of  the 
diflereut  species  of  crops,  as  to  exhibit  all  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  tlie  most  charming 
land ^c Ape.  The  fine  yellow  fields  of  waving 
wheat,  the  light  green  meadows,  newly  and 
neatly  mown,  and  the  luxuriant  and  stdl 
deeper  green  crops  of  peas  and  oats,  and  *be 
whole  dtvided  int'>  fields  of  unequal  site,  by 
straight  thick  fences  of  hawthorn  hed|;e,  and 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  nvulets, 
give-to  the  natural  scenery  a  ohami  which  no 
one  can  adequately  describe,  and  some  plaus- 
ibility to  the  fancHtil  renMirk  that,  ''The 
Isle  of  Wieht  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
world  which  escaped  the  curse."  About  a 
mile  before  reaching  the  church  at  Arreton. 
the  road  assumes  a  gradual  descent,  and 
th  »ugh  perfectly  smooth,  is  narrow  and 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  by  artificial  banks, 
covered  with  a  hedge  of  sweet  briar  and  haw- 
thorn. In  the  tine  of  these  hedges,  are  lar^e 
trees  of  elm  and  oak,  so  that  the  path  is 
qu<te  hidden  from  the  sun,  and  the  surrouncf- 
ing  Helds  from  the  traveller.  As  we  emerged 
from  this  extensive  and  beautiful  arbor,  the 
church  appeared  immediately  in  view  on  a 
slight  elevation  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It  is 
a  Tow  Gothic  building,  obviously  of  great 
ago,  being  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  and  in  | 
despite  of  the  care  with  which  the  English 
protect  these  relics  of  ages  gone  by,  some 
parts  are  dilapidated,  anrlthe  whole  rapidly 
going  to  decay.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  burying*  ground^  filled  with  the  broken 
and  crumbling  memorials  of  the  dead.  Here 
lie  the  remains  of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daugh-  i 
ter." 

We  left  the  coach  and  proceeded  up  an 
ascent  of  about  ten  rods  to  the  sate  opening 
into  the  sacred  enclosure  Here  were  at 
least  a  dozen  children  eager  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  Wallbridge.  From 
the  well  trodden  foot-path  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  contiguous  earth,  I  presume  it 
is  visited  bv  great  numbers.  A  phiin  whit^ 
marble  slab  stands  at  the  head  of  her  grave, 
on  which  is  inscribed  her  name,  age,  Sec, 
together  with  the  poetic  lines  which,  if  I  re- 
collect right,  close  her  narrative,  by  Legh 
Richm«»nd.  From  the  length  of  the  grave,  I 
should  appose  Elizabeth  to  have  been  above 
the  or<linary  stature ;  it  is  very  suitably  cov- 
ered with  the  thick  green  grass,  though  a  sol- 
itary thistle  was  starting  up  in  the  midst,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  intrude,  at  this  solemn  place 
and  moment^  the  unwelcome  truth,  that  the 
curse  still  Iragers  upon  the  earth,  even  in 
this  tranquil  snot,  consecrated  by  associations 
'*  with  less  of^. earth  in  them  than  heaven/' 
I  hastdy  plucked  it  op,  as  it  seeoied  to  have 
no  business  there,  but  then,  thought  I,  do 
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hy  worst,  iboa  emblem  of  sm-thou  fruit  of 
«iqirity,  do  thy  worst;  thy  rcipn  is  but  «hort 
Mid  p^erlessherej  h<T  */»ir*l  is  already  |k- 
rond  thine  iofluenc-e ;  and  even  these  it^ 
Perishing  remains,  over  which  thou  wouldvi 
(till  hare  dominmn,  shall  soon  be  ra  n  n 
inoomiptiblc.''  ThruuRh  fail h  in  the  LoH 
Jesus  Christ,  her  soul  triumphed  over  death 
and  the  grave,  and  by  thepo^erof  his  ^pirii 
ahall  these  remnants  of  raortabty  •*  put  ou 
imoiortality,''  and  "  in  a  mom.  nt,  in  the 
twinklinic  of  an  eye,  be  changeir  ro  a  suint- 
i»l  body,  tbatshall  Utc  and  dwell  nth  Christ 
in  celestial  glory. 

Hannah,  the  sister,  to  whose  funeral  Eliz- 
abeth   invited  Mr.  Richmond  at  the  linie 
their  acquaintance  commenced,  lies  on  »he 
left  side  of  Elizabeth.    She  died  in  1800,  and 
was  2T  years  old.    A  small  stimt  is  erecteji 
to  her  memory.    Elizabeth  died  the  May  fol- 
lowing, the  Mother  the  neiit  September,  and 
the  Father  in  1816.    The  parents  nre  buried 
on  the  right  of  the  daughters.    While  retra- 
cing our  path  to  the  coach,  I  was  musiug 
upon   the  mysterious  providence  that  had 
given  such  deep  interest  and  almost  unpar- 
alleled celebrity  to  the  character  and  mem- 
ory of  thb  humble  family.    How  happened 
it  that  the  Parish  Minister  of  Arreton  wm 
unable  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  Hannah 
-^hat  Elizabeth  should  have  directed  her 
thoughts  to  Mr.  Richmond  as  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute on  that  occasion,  and  thftt  he  should 
have  written  the  simple  tract  which  has  al- 
ready been  the  roeani  of  converting  hun- 
dreds of  souls,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
still   further  insr-umentaf    in    the  conver- 
bion  of  diousands  f   Surely  it  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  chance.    "  It  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
eth  to  direct  his  steps."    It  was  accomplish- 
ed by  no  selfish  unhallowed  design.    This 
poor  girl  never  sought  for  fame  ;  "  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
I      mighty.''    Others  may  feel  differently  from 
myself;  may.  perhaps,  think  mine  an  ill-timed 
'      sensibility;  but  I  confess  my  feelings  have 
been  more  deeply  interested  in  contempla- 
ting the  character  of  the  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter as  I  stood  by  her  grave,  than  they  have 
been  by  all  the  splendicTmonuments  of  Kings 
and  Pnnces  in  Wdfcinster  Abbey.    And 
while  the  spectator  IWow    nore  interested 
in  e!Lamining  the  efforts  of  human  genius  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  these  mighty  dead, 
than  he  is  with. any  thing  appertaining  ti 
th«r  history ;  he  cannot  but  leel  and  ac- 
knowledge a  sentiment  of  a  higher  and  sub- 
limcr  nature,  as  he  reviews  the  meek  and 
unostentatious  character,  the  filial  affection 
and  christian  confidence  and  submission  of 
Elizabeth  Wallbridge. 

On  resuming  oar  journey  we  directed  our 
way  to  the  Cottage  where  Elizabeth  lived 
and  died,  and  f^hich  is  now  occupied  by  her 


brother,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family.    I  have  but  an  imperfect  recollection 
of  the  account  given  of  this  beautiful  road  in 
the  "  Daiyman's  Daughter,'*  yet  I  know  the 
inprc98ion,  in  mv  oii«i  i,  has  been,  that  there 
was  less^ftttA  m  it  than  ptiet  y  ;  but  alter  visr 
iting  ihe  spot  an<*  examining  for  myself  much 
of  Its  scenorv,  I  am  now  ready  lo  believe, 
that,  to  say  tlie  least,  there  is  no  adventitious 
coloring  in  the  descriptive  part  of  the  whole 
vtory.     It   IS   about    two  miles    from    the 
cl  urch-vard  to  the  Cottage,  and  it  would  be 
oiffi  u If  for  the  imairinntion  to  picture  more 
delightful  scenery  than  is  presented  on  the 
wa? ,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  every  field  is  clothed  with  the  richest, 
freshest  verdure.    A  small  garden  or  enclo- 
sure, filled  with  shruberry,  lies  in  front  of 
the  house,  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  distinct 
view  of    it  from  the  coach.     We    passed 
through  a  small  gate  into  the  little  garden, 
and  a  few  steps,  b>   a  winding    foot-path, 
brought  us  to  the  door,  where  ^e  were  met 
»»y  a  short  sprightly,  healthy  looking  female 
about  fittv  >ears  old.    *•  Walk  io,**  said  she  : 
"Is  this  the  house  where  the  Dairyman s 
Daughter  lived,"  said  I:  '*  yes  Sir,  she  an- 
swered, •*  that  IS  Elizabeth's  brother— he  is 
mv  husbaud,"  pointing  to  a  man  sitting  ip  a 
ch'air  with  his  feet  up<m  a  small  bench,  and 
who  was  obviously  unable  to  rise.    We  made 
many  enquiries  about  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially about  Elizabeth.    They  spoke  of  her 
affectionately,  and  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
answers  to  our  t- nquiries ;  but  tney  appeared 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  ce- 
lebrity which  had  been  conferred  upon  her 
and  the   family  by   Mr.  Richmond's  tract. 
They  evinced  much  feeling  and  gratitude  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  11.    said  he  was  a  kind  good 
man,andve'r>  friendly  to  poor  people.    His 
printed  miniature,  in  a  plain  cheap  frame, 
was  suspended  over  the  fire  pidceso  as  to  ap- 
pear conspicuous  among  the  little  pictures 
chat  ornamented  the  room.    The  surviving 
brother  of  Elizabeth  is  now  sixty  years  okl, 
and  has  been  an  invalid,  in  consebuence  of 
an  incurable  disease  of  his  legs  and  feet,  for 
many  years.    1  asked  him  if  he  believed  and 
trusted  in  his  sister's  religion.    He  answered, 
"  Yes,  I  do,  and  1  hope  l  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed."    In  Elizabeth's  bible  her    name 
was  written  upon  the  inside  of  the  cover,  in 
her  own  hand.     '  n  the  family  bible,  which 
was  also  examined,  was  recorded  the  names^ 
ages  and  death  of  the  parents  and  daughters, 
and  of  a  number  of  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors. 

The  cottage  is  but  one  s»^ory  high— old  and 
weather-worn  without,  and  thatched  with 
straw^  In  the  little  garden  in  front  of  it, 
are  a  rew.  thick  clusters  of  hazel-nuts,— two 
or  three  large  ash  trees,*  a  cherry  tree,  the 

*  In  the  Dairymto's  Daughter  these  lu-e  8si<l 
to  be  wointti  trees.  It  may  be  so.  I  have  not 
tboQght  it  best  to  alter  ay  origioal  maaowifipt 
for  the  sake  of  •greement. 
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limbs  of  which  have  been  trained  to  attach ' 
themselves  to  the  4ide  of  tlie  hoase,  and  thus 
to  run  over  it  like  a  vine,  and  a  number  of 
c^hnary  vegetables.  The  mside  is  neat  and 
comfortable  for  a  small  family.  The  walls 
were  neatly  white-washed  and  hung  round 
with  a  few  scriptural  pictures,  and  a  small 
book-case  was  suspended  from  it  m  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  containing  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  religious  books.  A  low  flight  of  dUirs 
led  us  to  the  chamber  where  the  sistern  died. 
It  IS  divided  by  a  transverse  partition,  into 
two  equal  apartments,  each  lighted  by  a  small 
window  in  the  gable  end.  The  bed  on  which 
Elizabeth  died  was  standing  ai  the  head  of 
the  stairs  in  the  we>t  end  of  the  house  ahd 
the  family  told  us  it  had  never  been  removed 
since  her  death.  Although  her  sister  occu- 
pied the  other  aparcmeut,  yet  both  are  so 
small—the  roof  being  very  low^that  they 
must  have  afforded  hut  uncomfortable  ac- 
commodation for  the  sick  and  tlieir  necessa- 
ry attendants.  There  are  about  sii  acres  of 
land  attached  to  the  tenement,  on  which  the 
family  keep  a  few  cows ;  and  upon  these 
th^  still  mainly  depend  for  a  living.  We 
added  our  names  to  a  multitude  ot  others 
registered  in  an  album  kept  tor  the  purpose 
— gave  them  a  parting  gift  and  left  them 
with  many  blessings. 

During  the  events  recorded  in  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter,  Mr.  Richmond  vas  the  set- 
tled mmistcr  of  Brodiug,  uhich  lies  about 
five  miles  north-east  of   Arreton.     In  the 
church-yard  of  Brading  is  the  tomb  of  the 
**  Young  Cottager  ;"  the  subject  of  another 
interesting  tract  by  the  ^amc.  excellent  au- 
thor.   This  place  we  did  not  visit,  hut  passed 
on  through  Brenston  tu  Shank lin,  an  incon- 
siderable village  but  distinguished  for  one  of 
the  principal  curiosities  of  the  island.     It  ii» 
a  wild  pictureboue  chasm  or  ravine,  called 
"  the  Chine."    It  conitnenres  near  ihe  main 
foad,  which  runs  parallel  v.ith  the  shore,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  it. 
The  descent,  is  part  of  the  way,  very  steep  ; 
and  the  chasm  has  been  formed  by  the  at- 
trition of  the  water  running  down  from  the 
road  into  the  bay.    it  grow-)  gradually  wider 
and  deeper  as  it  approaches  the  sea  till  it  fi- 
nally exhibits  a  dark  aad  fearful-looking  gull, 
two  bundred  and  seventy  <eet  wide  and  one 
liundred    and  seventy-five  feet  deep.     Its 
banks  and  bottom  are  irregularly   formed, 
^nd    thickly  covered  with   dark    luxuriant 
shrubbery.    For  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
foot-paths  have  been  constructed  on  both 
sides  of  the  **  Chine,"  which  lead  duwn  to  the 
beautiful  beach  below.    It  was  un  this  beach 
hemmed  in  on  One  side  by  a  high  perpendic- 
ular range  of  white  sand  stone,  and^n  the 
other  washed  by  the  tranquil  waters  of  San- 
down  Bay,  that  Mr.  Richmond  had  his  sec 
ond  interview  with  the  pious  **  African  ser- 
vant.''   It  IS  a  spot  well  suited  'or  such  s 
heaven-hke  meeting— well  calculated  to  kin< 


die  such  sublii^e  and  holy  emotions.  "  Tte 
sea-^and  was  our  floor,  the  heavens  were  our 
roof,  the  cliffs,  the  rocks,  the  hills,  and  the 
waves  formed  the  walls  of  our  chamber  " 
*'  It  was  not  indeed"  continues  Mr.  R.  "a 
place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made, 
but  for  this  once,  it  became  a  hallowed  spot  - 
-The  presenceof  God  was  there.  1  prayed' 
The  African  wept.  Hi»  heart  was  full.  I 
felt  with  him,  and  wept  likewise." 


From  the  Joonial  of  Hcahtu 
FRICTIONS  OP  THE  SKIN. 

We  have  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  treated  m 
a  formal  manner  of  the  advantages  of  fric- 
tions to  the  surface,  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
mg  health  :  though  we  have  occasionally  ad- 
verted to  them  incidentally. 

There  are  few  persons,  even  those  who  are 
accustomtd  to  daily  exercise  of  the  most  ac- 
tive kind,  m  the  open  air,  who  will  not  find 
their  health  improved  and  their  pleasurable 
sensations  increased,  by  frictions  of  tlie  kkio, 
withaflirshbrushor  coarse  towel,  regularlv 
employed.    The  ancients  placed  so  high  a 
value  on  this  species  of  exercise,  as  they  ter- 
med It,  that  the>  scarce  passed  a  day  with- 
out it.    Servants  {ttngiUati,)  with  all  the  im- 
plements necessary  for  practising  it,  were  to 
be  found  at  all  the  public  baths,  and  in  many 
private  mansions.    Diligent  friction  of  the 
skin,  IS  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  meanj 
which  Cicero  used  to  restore  his  health,  after 
he  had  become  so  reduced,  that  his  fi  lends 
wid  pliysicians  advised  to  leave  off  pleadme.     ^ 
By  the  moderns,  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  useful    practice.     Many  who  keep 
grooms  to  curry  and  rub  down  their  horses, 
and    who  are  particularly  cautious  to  see 
that  in  respect  to  these  animals  neither  is 
neglected  for  a  single  dav,  would,  themselves,      ' 
ewape  some  of  the  uneasy  feelings  to  which 
they  are  occasionally  subjected  by  bodily  in- 
firmities, and  add  not  a  few  years  to  their 
comfortable  existence,  were  they  to  apply 
frictions  to  their  own  bodies  uigbt  and  day. 
Few  are  ignorant  of  the  great  importance  of 
carryir.g,  in  rendering  horses  sleek,  and  gay, 
and  supple  in  all  their  limbs:    without ic, 
however  much  and  good   the  food  allowed 
them,  they  will  seldom  be  found  in  good  con-  . 
dition.    Now,  precisely  the  same  effects  will 
result  from  frictions  o|  the  skin  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  especidR^  after  the  use  of  an 
appnjpriate  bath,  or  often  sponging  the  body 
With  cool  or  tepid  water.    In  both  the  horse 
and  man  it  acts  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples.   It  removes  iborougbly  from  the  sur- 
face every  species  of  impurity  which  may  ac- 
cidentallv  adhere  to  it—promotes  the  free- 
dom of  the  blood's  circulation  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  skin,  and  insures  the  regular 
and  perfec;t  performance  of  the  important 
functions  of  that  organ.    It  promotes  the 
gro  vth  and  development  of  the  muscles— in- 
vigorates the  digestive  organs,  and  imparts  a 
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^mforiable  glow  and  an  increased  energy 
o  the  whole  system,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
ess  liable,  during  tne  cold  and  changeable 
veather^  to  become  affected  with  disease, 
rhc  ancients,  it  is  said,  had  the  art  of  ren- 
ierin^r  fat  people  lean,  and  those  that  were 
smaciaied  fleshy,  partly  by  means  of  a  pro- 
per course  of  active  exercise  generally,  but 
more  especially  by  the  diligent  use  of  fric- 
tions of  the  skin. 

Though  useful  to  all,  frictions  are  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  increase  the  health  and  vig- 
or of  persons  of  debilitated  habits  who  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  are  subiect  to  dyspepsia,  gout, 
and  rheumatism,  or  who  are  particularly  li- 
able to  be  affected  by  cold  or  slight  variations 
of  atmospheric  temperature.    Their  whole 
bodies,  more  particularly  their  limbs  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  trunk  should  be  rubbed 
for  half  an  hour  at  least,  morning  and  even- 
ingy  with  a  flesh  brush  or  coarse  towel,  until 
the  surface  begins  to  grow  red,  and  assume 
an  agreeaUe  glow.   In  many  cases  premising 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  sponging  the 
bodj  with  cool  or  tepid  water,  wiU  be  found 
to  increase  die  good  effiects  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice.    Frictions  are  highly  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  delicate  females ;  and  in 
children  they  promote  their  growth  and  activ- 
ity^ and  prevent  many  oi  the  diseases  to 
wmcb  they  are  liable. 

Tbe  effects  of  friction,  wlien  resorted  to 
with  care  and  constancy  are  we  assure  our 
readers,  far  more  important  than  those  who 
have  not  tried  tlie  practice  would  imagine. 
Though  it  is  not  capable  of  affording  all  the 
advantages  derivable  from  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  which  in  fact,  nothin|:  can  supply, 
yet  it  is  certainly  the  best  substitute  that  can 
k  possibly  be  suggested. 

The  best  time  for  using  fricuon,  is  in  the 

momine  and  evening,  but  especially  the  for^ 

men  when  the  stomach  is  not  distended  with 

food.    Those  who  are  subject  to  wakefulness 

^  and  disturbed  sleep,  will  find  in  addition  to 

.  a  properly  regulated  diet  and  active  exercise 

>  in  the  open  air,  chat  sponging  the  body  with 

tepid  water  followed  by  brisk  frictions  of 

the  surface  will  more  effectually  induce  quiet 

repose  than  any  other  means. 

From  the  Jovenile  Bfiscelkiiy. 
ABECDOTES  OF  DOGS. 

The  valleys,  or  ^lens,  as  they  are  called  in 
|cotland,  which  intersect  toe  Grampian 
Mooatains,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  iiep- 
nerds.  The  pastures,  over  which  each  flock 
IS  permitted  to  range,  extend  manv  miles  in 
every  direction.  The  shepherd  never  has  a 
view  of  his  wboi^flock  at  once,  except  when 
n  IS  collected  for  the  purpose  of  shearing. 
WIS  occupation  is  to  make  daily  visits  to  the 
amerent  extremities  of  his  pastures  in  suc- 
^ssion ;  and  to  turn  back,  by  means  of  his 
^fi>  any  stragglers  that  may  be  approaching 


the  boundaries  of  his  neighbors.    In  one  of 
these  excursions,  a  Highland  shepherd  carried- 
with  him  a  little  child  about  three  yeafffold. 
This  is  a  common  practice  among  tlie  shep- 
herds, who  do  it  in  order  to  accustom  their 
children  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the 
hardships  of  their  situation.  After  traversing 
his  pastures  for  some  time,  attended  by  bis 
dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  ascending  a  summit  at  some  dis* 
taoce.    As  the  ascent  was  too  tiresome  for 
the  child,  he  left  him  on  a  small  plain  at  the 
bottom,  with  strict  orders  not  to  stir  from  it 
till  his  return.    Scarcely,  however^  had  he 
gained  the  summit,  when  the  horizon  was 
suddenly  darkened   by  one  of  those  thick 
mists,  which  descend  so  rapidly  amid  the 
Grampians,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  anxious 
father    immediately  basteiied  back   to  his 
child:  but  owing  to  the  darkness, and  his 
own  fears,  he  lost  his  way.    After  wandering 
about  a  long  time,  he  discovered  by  tbe  lieht 
of  the  moon  that  he  was  within  a  short  us* 
tanceof  his  cottage.    It  would  have  been 
both  useless  and  dangerous  to  have  renewed 
his  search  that  night.    He  therefore  returned 
home,  bitterly  mourning  over  the  loss  of  hi^ 
beloved  child,  and  the  shepherd  dog,  which 
had  served  him  faithfully  for  many  years. 
As  soon  as  the  dav  dawned,  he  set  out  with  a 
band  of  his  neignbors,  to  seek  for  the  lost 
little  one.    All  day  they  labored  in  vain,  and 
atnifiht  returned  noroe  disconsolate.    They 
found  that  the  dog  had  been  to  the  cottage 
during  the  day,  and  after  receiving  a  pieoeof 
cake,   had   immediately  disappmn«d.    For 
three  successive  days  the  shephard  renewed 
his  search,  and  every  night  when  he  returned 
he  found  his  dog  had  been  at  the  cottage, 
and  carried  off  bread,  or  cake.    Knowing  the 
sagacity  of  the  animal,  he  resolved  to  wait 
and  loliow  him.  He  did  so^and  after  scram* 
bling^his  way  down  frightful  precipices,  be 
saw  his  dog  enter  a  cavern,  the  mootb  of 
which  was  almost  on  a  level  with  a  stupeudo*- 
ous  mountain  waterfall.    He  entered,  and  , 
beheld  his  infant  eating  the  cake,  which  the 
faithful  animal  had  procured,  while  he  stood 
by,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  andwatcbed 
until  It  was  devoured.    The  little  boy,  being 
left  alone  in  the  dark,  bad  probably  fallen, 
or  scrambled  down  tne  precipice,  and  bad 
beeb  afraid  to  leave  the  cave  on  account  of 
the  foaming  waterfall,  which  dashed  down 
from  its  mouth.  The  dog  never  left  the  child 
except  to  procure  him  food,  and  then  he  was 
always  seen  running  at  full  speed. 

MissA^akefield  leNs  of  a  pretty  littlespan^^ 
lel  belonging  to  one  of  her  friends,  which  was 
uncommonly  intellisent.  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  indulge  himself  on  the  lawn  behind  the 
house.  One  morning  he  found  a  heavy  dew 
had  made  the  grass  very  wet ;  not  liking  such 
a  damp  couch,  be  stopped  a  moment  to  ibtoli 
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wimi  be  should  do.  A  fter  a  niomeD t's  reflec- 
tioo,  he  trudged  into  the  house  and  brouf;bt 
out  a  mat  in  his  mouth,  upon  which  he  quiet- 
ly lay  down  and  went  to  steep. 

Soon  after  the  British  ann  Indians  under 
General  St.  LeKer,  raistd  the  siei^e  of  Fort 
Schu\ier,Cap(.  Gri^,  of  the  New  York  jine, 
obtained  peruMs^ion  to  bunt,  acconipained 
by  a  brother  officer.  On  their  return.,  they 
Were-  suddenly  fired  upim  by  an  anibush  ot 
InHior*^,  A'ho  knocked  them  down  withtoma* 
hawkSt  and  scaiped  them,  aj»  their  manner  is, 
from  the  fore-head  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
leaving  only  a  couple  of  small  locks  of  hair 
by  the  side  of  the  ears.  Capt.  Grig^  had  the 
redoluuon  to  lie  perfectly  still  dunnt:  this  hor- 
rible operation ;  though  bf  afterward  ^ajd  he 
felt  as  if  hot  lead  were  poured  over  hnn. 
The  Indians,  supposing  he  was  dead,  left 
him.  Not  li>ng  after,  he  felt  his  burninie 
head  touched  very  gently  and  tenderly  and 
he  insqiediately  coi^ectured  it  was  his  favor- 
ite dog,  which  had  followed  nim  to  the  chase. 
**  Never  shall  I  forget,**  said  he,  "  how  sooth- 
ing the  cooling  tongue  of  the  faithful  craa- 
ture  felt  at  that  dreadful  moment!*'  On 
attempting  to  rise,  Capt.  Grigg  found  his 
back  boae  severely  wounded,  and  his  fore- 
head bruised  by  the  stroke  of  the  tomaka^k. 
Alone,  and  mangled  as  be  was,  be  had  no 
hope  of  life.  He  crawled  alf»Dg  to  bis  dead 
companion,  and  opening  his  vest  be  laid  his 
throbbing  head  upon  the  soft  bosom,  not  yet 
cold  in  death  ;  for  the  stones  and  sticks 
among  which  he  had  lain  were  torture  to hitn. 

But  be  was  n«*t  alone  at  this  trying  mo> 
n^ent—his  faithful  spaniel  was  his  friend! 
The  officers  at  Fort  Schuyler  had  long  been 
anxious  about  their  companions,  and  were 
pn  the  watch  for  them,  when  Tray  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  wood,  panting  with  eager- 
nesft  and  f  atigne,  **  They  are  coming  !**  was 
the  universal  esclamation,  *'  for  there  is  the 
dog."  They  soon,  however,  discovered  that 
the  dog  was  alone.  He  came  to  them,  and 
by  crouching,  whining,  running  to  and  fro, 
and  looking  up  in  the  most  supplicating  man- 
ner, he  plainly  told  that  some  evil  had  l»efall- 
cn  bis  beloveid  roaster.  A  detachment  was 
immediately  sent  out,  with  orders  to  follow 
the  dog.  The  anxious  animal  eaj^erly  gaided 
them  to  the  spot  wliere  the  dying  reposed 
upon  the  dead.  Under  the  care  ot  a  skilful 
surgeon,  Capt.  Grigg  entirely  recovered. 

The  late  General  Dearborn  told  me  he 
beard  the  story  from  Capt  Grigg  himself ; 
the  dog  in  the  meanwhile  sat  gravely  by  bis 
side,  and  looking  up  sorrowfully, as  if  peifectp 
ly  conscious  tbat  bis  master  was  describing 
his  suffering.  **I  suppose,*  said  General 
Dearborn,  **•  that  nothing  would  induce  you 
to  part  vith  Iray?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  Capt. 
Gngg ;  "  I  must  part  with  my  life  first,  lie 
tbiril  never  want  a  friend  till  my  bones  are  in 
4h6^ii8t.*'   The  dog  ^^gged  has  tail,  f>ot  bis 


patv  upoo  his  isaster^s  foot  and  oettied  ckM 
to  his  side. 

In  ancient  tones,  a  French  geotlaMUMi  eT 
family  and  fortune,  when  travelling  alone  | 
through  a  forest,  was  murdered  and  bwrid 
under  a  tree.  His  dog,  an  Eoclisb  blood- 
hound, went  to  the  lu>uae  of  his  maaterV 
frienn  in  Paris,  and  bv  howling,  looking  to- 
ward the  duof ,  and  pulling  at  his  coat,  made 
hnn  undei  stand  'hat  he  mished  to  be  n>Uo«- 
cd.  This  dumb  eloquence  having  e&ctod  iti 
purpose,  he  led  the  wav  directly  to  tka  tret 
where  he  sciaiched  the  earth,  and  howled. 
On  digging  the  spot  the  body  of  the  Border- 
ed man  was  found. 

A  long  time  after  this,  the  dog  met  die  as- 
sassin in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  instanth 
flew  at  his  throat.  Whenever  be  saw  tlK 
same  individual,  he  always  atucked  biro  witb 
the  same  ferocity.  This  excited  suspicioo ; 
and  the  king,  Louis  the  Eighth,  having  him- 
self been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  deCenoioed 
to  refer  the  decision  to  the  chance  of  battle, 
in  those  days  they  did  not  have  triala  b; 
judge  and  jury,  but  decided  causes  by  single 
C3mbat;  those  who  were  vanquished,  were 
deemed  guilty.  The  battle  between  the  Chev- 
alier and^  the  bloodhound  took  place  io  the 
Isle  of  Notre  Dame.  The  dog  tirougbt  the 
man  to  the  ground.  He  confessed  the  naor- 
der,  and  was  beheaded.  A  monoment  in  < 
basmHrelievo,  representing  the  combat,  still 
remains  in  tne  grand  ball  at  the  Casm  of 
Montargis  in  France. 

It  is  recorded  f»f  a  dM,  betonginc  to  a  no- 
bleman of  the  Medici  familv*  that  he  alwavs 
attended  at  his  master's  table,  changed  m 
plates  for  him,  and  carried  bim  his  wine  in  a 
glass  placed  on  a  salver,  witboat  spiljing^  a 
drop.  This  is  surely  a  most  astonishing  in-  ' 
stance  of  canine  sagacity ;  but  these  attain- 
ments ^ere  perhaps  outnvalled  by  the  doe 
who  was  taught  to  speak.  The  dog  alluded 
to,  is  mentiobed  by  the  Frenc:h  academicians : 
he  lived  in  Germany,  and  could  call,  in  sm 
intelligible  manner,  tor  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  i 
&e.  Tlie  account  is  given  by  the  oelehratad 
Leibnitz,  and  was  briefly  this :  *'  The  dog  was 
of  a  middling  size,  and  was  the  property  of  a 
peasant  in  Saxony.  A  little  boy,  the  peas- 
ant's son,  imagined  that  he  perceived  in  the 
dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain words,  and  was  therefore  determined  to 
teach  him  to  speak  distinctly.  For  this  ptic- 
po^he  spared  no  time  or  pains  with  hn  pti- 
pil^ho  was  a-  out  three  years  old.  when  his 
learned  education  commenced  and  at  lenc^ 
be  made  such  a  progress  in  language,  as  to  oe  * 
able  to  articulate  no  less  than  thirty  worda 
It  appears,  however,  that  be  was  somewhat 
a  truant,  and  did  not  very  willingly  exert  his 
talents,  being  rather  pressed  into  the  service 
of  literature  ;  and  it  was  necessary  diat  die 
words  should  be  first  oroooonced  to  him  each 
time  before  he  sjiokc.^' 
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nroni  die  Altanj  I^htrrary  Ottzene. 

[Jhise  Poem^  from  the  pen  of  Mn.^ ^gowmey,] 

THB   VVESTERN  EMIGRANT. 

Anid  Uioae  forest  ftluKlet  that  proudly  rtmr^d 
Their  QUihorn  beaoiy  toward  the  faToriitg  skies. 
An  fcxe  moc  sharply.    There,  with  rig^oroin  ar-. 
Wroocht  a  bokl  eioigrMil,  while  bj  his  side 
His  lirae  son  with  ^aeslUm  and  response 
B^uHed  the  toil. 

*«  Boy,  thon  hast  never  seen 
Soeh  glorioQt  trees,  and  when  their  giant  troiiks 
Fall,  how  the  firm  earth  groans.    &fneinbere8t 

thoa 
The  mighty  river  on  whose  breast  we  sailed 
So  many  dMysontewaid  the  setting  san  f 
CcHnpared  to  that  our  own  Canneelieat 
Ib  but  a  creeping  stream/' 

^^T^r,  the  brook, 
That  by  oqr  door  went  4^4f»  ^^cn  '  Isaoch'd 
Mv  tmy  boat  with  sll  i' 
wiien  school  was  o'er, 
Than  at\  these-deep  b 
They  are  as  stagigcrs.    .. 
lAj  mother  pl#ted  hi  the  ^^  ^„  »«.«-« 
Of  oar  Jir$t  hme,  from  wheiie6  the  fragrant  petffth 
Fell  in  Iti  npeoingfohi,  were  fetrer  sore 
rri.-_  ^!-  j--j_  r tbauing  out  the  day." 

girl,"— «n4,friih  light 


Than  this  dark 

**Wh«tho! 
step, 
Aftiry  ereatoit. 
And  setti^  dow.. 
The  noon's  repast,  „^ 
Wkh  sweety  eonfidiag 


Yofi  bright' 


Yoo  bngbt-win 

Of  ti^jgpa 


►ward  her  sire, 
'Let  that  eontain'd 
upward  to  bis  face 

ile. 


**  See,  dearest,  see 

_  iroqoet,  and  hear  the  soiig 

nrd  echoing  thopqgh  the  trees, 

Did'st  tbott  «ver  hear 


In  fin*  New  England  such  a  mellov  tone  .^ 


<•  I  had  a  robhi  that  did 


id  Jul 
Each  Bwhthnd  morning,  and  hfL 
Did  ma£e  me  joyful,  as  I  went 
My  snow-drcms.    I  was  si  ways  laq^Rtng  there, 
fin  that  /Srsf  name.    I  should  be  happier  now 
Methinks,  if  I  could  find  among  thvse  dells 
The  same  (resh  violets." 


ItiilAhe 
MLA*pir 
to^H 
f  laq^nnj 


crumbs 
ting  voice 


And  loind  the  nnie  hi 
Th§%rathiiil  i|Mrit    " 
SAe  bitter  thing^ 
AH  he  with  hea? 
To  the  swdn  watei 
.  IkMlnng  against  th< 


ight  trew  on, 
•ant, 

Idrcn  slept, 
ling^g' 

^ing,  he  spake— 


-- — <*  No-no  l-AII  watfio still  around,  methooght. 
Upon  my  ear  that  ecliocd  hvmn  did  steal 
Which  *mid  the  church  where  erst  we  paid  oop 

vows 
So  tuneful  pealed.    But  tenderlv  thy  voice 

Dissolved  the  illusion  :" and  the  gentle  smile 

Ughiinjf  her  brow, —the  fond  caress  thatsooth'd 
Hoi*  waking  infant,  reassur'd  his  soul 
That  Tchereaoe'r  the  fure  afectioif  d-mell 
Atd  strike  a  healthful  root,  is  happiheMo. 

PUcid  and  grateful,  to  his  rest  lie  sank,— 

But  dreams,  those  wild  magicians,  whMi  do  plav 
Such  pranks    when    Reason   slumbers,  thrlcM 

wrought 
Their  will  with  him.     Up  rose  the  busy  mirt 
Of  his  own  native  city, — roof  and  s|>ire  * 

All  gliuering  bright,  in  Fancy's  frost-work  rar. 
Forth  came   reraember'd  fonu»— with  curving 

The  steed  his  boyhood  nurtur'd,  proudly  neighed- 
The  favorite  dog,  exulting  round  bis  feet 
Frisk'd,  with  shrill,  joyous  bark— familiar  doors 
Flew  open—gi-ceting  hands  with  his  were  link'd 
In  Friendship^  grHip— ^  heard  the  keen  debate 
From  congregated  hAonts,  where  mind  with  miwl 
Doth  blend  and  brighten — and  till  momiog  roved 
Mid  the  lov'd  scenery  of  his  &ther-Uiid. 


*•  Wife !— did  I  see  thee  brush  awaya  tear?— 
8||y  waa  It  ao  P— ^Yh j*  heart  was  with  thfl^lls 
Of  thy  activity.    TMi«|parfcling  lights,'' 
OvpatsMid  soGb,  ittadmiriiiggueflk, 
Sefit  thee  better  thaff  these  mmd  waits 
tX  shapeless  logfti  and  Ihis  lone  hermit-Eoroe." 


SIR  M4TTHEW  HALE. 

The  pnncip/e*  by  which  this  Rreat  christ- 
ian lawyer  re)(ii|ated  his  life  were  : 

1.  An  unctfmprwdting  regard  fir  what  he 
deemtd  juat  and  right,  id  tKe  vaHoits  causes 
which  were  brought  before  him,  and  io  all 
matters  in  y^hich  he  had  any  concern.  This 
was  a  striking  feature  in  hii  character;  and 
he  nved  in  times  eminently  adapts  to  try  it. 
Cromwell  found  him,  as  we  have  already  sta* 
ted,  the  legal  advocate  of  Strafibrd*  of  Laud, 
and  of  Charles  I.  and  ceeing  the  stem  excel- 
lence of  his  character,  he  heaped  new  hon- 
ors upon  him,  by  making  him  a  judge  under 
his  own  enerRetic  government.  The  other 
Cromwell  too,  after  he  came  into  power, 
sought  to  retain  Hale  in  the  service  of  the 
fitate.  And  after  the  restoratioD  of  the  mon- 
archy, he  was  exalted  ro  the  supreme  bencli 
of  jubtice  under  the  change  of  government. 
Now,  throui;h  all  these  dianges,  he  preserved 
tbe  same  moorruptible  integrity.  The  fact, 
it  Is  presumed,  is  unparaUeM.  it  is  certainly 
a  fare  one,  that  an  mdividiMU,  potsessiiig  a- 
aiftisularly  unftspiriag  temper,  should  be  so 
honored,  so  sought  after,  and  so  compelled 
nta^tUce,  by  di£ferent  and  opposite  politi- 
rai  parties  and  interests.  There  was  some* 
thing  in  the  stem  christian  virtue  of  this  roan, 
which,  in  the  capacity  of  a  lawm*  and  a 
litdge,  made  him  acceptable  to  all  parties  i 
bec^&^c  there  is  in  siieh  virtae,  a  powerfbF 
ally  to  any  cause,  and  any  party,  to  t?faote 
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d  It  can  bo  drawn.  And  there  is  not  a 
•ij»hter  triumph  of  Christianity  in  th^  whole 
nge  of  her  victories  and  the  monuments  of 
iT  ^Wries,  than  is  to  be  found  in  facts  like 
ic  foref^oing. 

2.  A  ttrung  sente  of  Ida  liability  to  err^  and 
reat  watchfulnett  asaimt  it.  He  entertained 
humble  opinion  m  himself,  and  was  afraid 
r  every  thing  which  could  be  supposed  like- 
'  to  bias  his  Uecisioiis,  or  prevent  his  arriv- 
\%  at  the  truth.  This  will  appear  from  some 
t  the  **  things  to  be  remembered,"  which 
e  wrote  down  for  die  regulation  of  his  con- 
uct  in  his  professir>nar  duties.  Some  of 
lese  memoranda  remind  us  of  the  '  Resolves' 
r  Edwards.  Ainmig  them  are  the  foUow- 
»{; : 

**  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  under- 
:andiog  or  streugth,  but  implore  and  rest 
pon  the  direction  and  strength  of  God. 

That  in  the  execution  of  justice,  I  careful- 
f  lay  aside  my  own  passions,  and  not  give 
ray  to  them  however  provoked. 

That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  business 

aro  about,  remitting  all  other  cares  and 
boughts  as  onsoasonable  and  interruptions. 

That  in  business  capital,  though  my  nature 
ncline  me  to  pity,  yet  to  coosicfer  that  there 
5  a  pity  due  to  toe  couutrv. 

l*hat  I  be  oot  too  rigid  in  matters  purely 
.onscientious,  where  all  the  harm  is  diversi- 
y  of  judgment. 

'  That  popular  or  court  applause,  or  distaste, 
lave  no  influence  upon  me  in  any  thing  I  do. 

Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men  will  say  or 
hink  of  me  lo  lone  as  I  keep  myself  exactly 
iccording  to  the  rules  of  justice. 

To  abhor  all  private  solicitntioiis,  of  what 
tind  soever  and  by  whomsoever  in  matters 
lependiiig. 

fo  charge  my  servants  not  to  interpose  in 
my  business  wKatever,  not  to  take  more  than 
he  known  feet,  not  to  give  any  undue  prece- 
lence  to  causes,  not  to  recommend  coui^iel. 

To  be  short  and  spariiig  at  meals,  that  I 
nay  be  fitter  for  business. 

Governing  himself  by  rules  liVe  these, 
ind  seeking  for  guidance  from  the  great 
buntain  of  justice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
It,  that  even  in  those  times  of  commouon 
ind  violence,  the  administrarion  of  justice 
ly  Hale  shoo  Id  have  been  so  pure  and  so  im- 
partial, Bh  to  oommand  the  confidence  of  ail 
parties. 

3.  A  ttrtmg  tense  of  an  overruling  Pravi^ 
fenrc— The  character  of  the  court  ofCharles 
11.  is  w«ll  known ;  the  page  of  history  has 
traiiftnitted  it  lo  us  but  too  faithfully.  And 
the  character  of  ffhe  court  was,  very  general* 
ly»  the  character  of  the  nation.  Literature, 
partictilarly  of  a  lighter  and  more  superficial 
kind,  »as  cultivated;  but  religion,  in  its 
sract^eal  claims  on  the  heart  and  life,  was 
{reatly-disTMrded :  nor  was  this  all.  It  was 
^e  fashioh  oT  the  times  to  sneer  at  the  good 


old  puritan  piety.  Wit^  and  humor,  and 
levity  were  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
recent  national  calamities  were  forgotten  ; 
and  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  and 
morals  succeeded  to  tlie  severer  spirit  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  nation  went  from  one 
extreme  to  tiie  other,  it  was  in  times  like 
these,  that  Hale,  in  the  few  intervals  of  his 
public  eoKagements,  which  he  could  com- 
mand, wrote  his  Contemplations.  These 
embrace  a  wide  diversity  of  topics,  but  all  of 
them  of  such  a  cast,  as  to  eahioit  the  highly 
devotional  character  of  his  mhod,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  a  superintending  Divine  Providvnce 
in  the  affairs  of  men. 

4.  A  sacred  regard  for  the  &i66o^A.— Per- 
haps no  single  principle,  no  one  element  of 
character,  had  a  more  decisive  and  control** 
ling  influence  on  the  entire  bent  and  cast  of 
his  mind,  as  a  religious  man.  than  this.  The 
Sabbath  wan  to  him  a  sacred  day,  a  hallowed 
interval^  in  the  routine  of  business,  and  the 
urgency  of  professional  and  official  cares. 
It  gave  tone  and  strength  to  his  whole  reli- 
gious character. .  Ho  declared  it  to  be  the 
result  of  .his  own  experience,  gathered  from 
many  years*  sound  observation  of  what  had 
occurred  tS  hinnitf,  *'  tliat  success  attended 
him  through  tte  week,  very  much  in  proper* 
tion  as  he  had  carefully  regarded  the  Sab- 
bath.*' Nor  is  this  a  singular  fact,  or  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  all  lawful,  and  especi^jlp  difficult  and 
laborious  business,  is  ptt0SI^  that  state  of 
mind,  that  impartiality  .jfidor,  love  of  truth, 
reliance  on  God,  aud  siw-of  accountability, 
which  the  spirit  of  ifttijl%ent  piety  always 
supposes. 

Most  ardently  do  w«  wish,  that  this  causo 
of  success  in  man's  wofWIy  affairs,  might  be 
more  generally  tested  in  oak  dav.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  result  would  ||a^ie  same 
now  and  in  tlie  ease  of  every  manmjl  it  was 
in  the  experience  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Englann  two  centuries  ago. 

5.  DiHgenm  in  bunnesi.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  every/^nan's  life  depends  on  his  dili- 
geoce.  Any  talents,  however  splendid,  will 
fail  of  accomplishing  much  without  habits  of 
patient  and  untiring  application.  We  wi^h 
this  sentiment,  trite  as  it  is,  could  be  im- 
pressed uDon  all  our  young  men,  who  are 
panting  tor  honor^j^  distinction  in  future 


life;  especi 
colleees,  whi 
as  a  matter 
kipd  o^iiiher,  , 
wish  to  lee  les! 
and  other  accideiv 
apon  what  is  in 


leyouffigmen  at  our 

*  yiMfe  themselves, 

tinction  of  some 

inglorious.    We 

ced  upon  genius, 

,  and  more  placed 

man's  own  power,  a 


patient  and  faithful  use  of  the  means  which 
Goii  has  given  him  :  aod  particularly,  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  diligence,  which  in  the  pursuit  ef 
a  worthy  object,  never  grows  twed  or  disconr- 
agcd.    This  was  one  of  the  causes,  marked , 
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evident,  ercry  where  to  be  seen,  of  IIale*s 
great  success.    When  he  applied  himself  se- 
riously to  the  study  of  the  law,  tbeii  at  the 
aae  of  twenty^  he  devoted  sixteen  houi-s  out 
of  the  tweoty-four,  to  those  invcatigatious 
wbidi  were  afterwards  f  o  render  him  so  em- 
incBt  and  so  useful.    His  mental  labors  were 
incredible,  and  on  any  other  priDciple  than 
tiiat  of  great  diligence,  impossiole.    **  Before 
he  be^^an  hit*  practice/'  says  his  biographer, 
'^he  bad  perused,  aoiabiidged  in  two  vol- 
nmes  folio,  all  the  old  and  new  law  then  ex- 
tant;   haa  read  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Records ;    had  looked  into  the  canon  and 
civil  law  as  far  as  it  contributed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  common  law  ;  and  m  ^ort,  had 
read  whatever  was  to  be  found,  iu  law,  luBto- 
ry,  or  other  books,  whether  in  print  or  man- 
uscript, which  he  thought  woula  advance  him 
in  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  profession.'' 
6.  Economy  in  the  U9e  of  time  —There  is 
much  time  wasted  even  oy  diligent  men. 
This  is  owing  to  a  want  of  plan,  and  system, 
and  general  previous  arrangement  in  the  use 
of  it.    Hale  alwavs  had  his  work  marked  out. 
There  was  something  for  every  hour,  and  an 
hour  for  every  demand  upon  his  exertions. 
Time,  and  the  employment  of  it,  were  ap- 
portioned to   each  other.     The  fragments 
were  gathered  up,  that  nothiitg  might  be  lost. 
Indeed,  in  the  life  of  Such  a  man,  there  wilt 
be  a  few  fragments ;  systematic  arrangement 
wHl  prevent  it.    When  tlie  Sabbath  came, 
there  was  a  solemn  pause  in  all  bis  ordinary 
employmeats.    The  world  %tood  still.    His 
mind  laboriously  employed  the  rest  of  tlie 
week,  was  then  at  rest.    This  was  a  part  of 
his  plan,  and  indispensable  to  success,  fitting 
his  roinn,  like  the  bow  that  is  occasionally  re- 
laxed, tor  the  exertion  of  greater  power  when 
the  time  comes  for  its  being  strung  and  bent 
anew. 

f.  Pkedesirefif  being  useful  to  mankind.^' 
This  is  a  principle  of  action,  m  whomsoever 
it  be  found,  of  indomitable  energy.  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  that  man  hack  from  ao 
quiring,  sooner  or  later,  solid  distinction  and 
honor,  who  is  strongly  prtunpted  to  exertion 
by  the  desire  to  do  good  and  he  useful  to  man- 
kind, though  distinction  and  honor,  as  the 
direct  objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  he  the  last 
things  that  be  wilt  think  of.  He  will  gam 
men'^  approbation  and  power  without  intend- 
ing it,  or  baviog  any  direct  view  towards  it. 
Honor  |H(I.  ptirsoe  n:in  even  while  he  flees 
'  .  For  bad  as  the  world  is, 
^  ^  honor  to  those  services  and 
orlfe-  welfare,  which  aim  at  no  re- 
Tthe  secret  consciousness  of  having 
[  them^  and  th^  sweeter  hope  of  wit- 
nessing the  happioMi  of  others,  fvhich  is  ex- 
pected as  the'u*  i  emt .  T  he  name  of  Howftrd 
IS  immortal  Tt  will  brighten  to  the  end  of 
time.  Yet  no  man  desired  distinction  less. 
Biit  he  desired  to  be  useful.    He  sought  to 


do  good  ;  aiul  in  die  patient  and  fearless  pur- 
suit of  that  object,  distinction  and  honor 
came  unsought,  and  his  name  is  now  identi- 
fied with  all  that  is  amiable  and  all  that  is 
heroic  in  modern  ptiilaiitliropy.  Hale  sought 
not  human  favor  and  applause.  He  would 
not  concern  himself  so  much  as  to  ask, 
**  ^  hat  others  might  think  or  say  of  him  so 
long  as  he  kept  himself  exactly  to  the  doing 
of  Tiis  duty.''  And  still,  parties  the  nio^t 
opposite,  and  names  the  most  illustrious  from 
among  all  parties,  united  in  conferring  hon- 
ors upon  him.  And  even  the  Author  of  our 
holy  religion,  to  give  a  brighter  example  still, 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  or  to  seek 
honor  from  men,  but  he  came  to  do  good  aitd 
be  otefttl,  and  bow  will  honors  unsought, 
and  from  men  too,  ultimately  coum  cluster- 
ing around  Him^  as  the  result  of  his  seH*- 
sacf  ificing  benevolence  in  the  cause  of  man- 
kind I 

8.  He  kept  another  world  in  viem, — And 
here  it  was,  that  the  youth  of  twenty  found 
so  powerful  a  motive  to  be  diligent  in  study, 
and  the  man  of  riper  years  to  be  mortified  to 
the  honors  of  this  world,  bud  bent  only  upon 
being  useful.  Here  it  was,  that  the  great 
crown-lawver  of  the  Charleses,  found  incen- 
tive enough  to  ^o  forward  in  his  high  profes- 
sional duties  with  undeviating  and  unshaken 
integrity,  and  here  too  it  was,  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  the  height  of 
all  his  secular  honors,  saw  sufficient  reason 
for  being  as  willing  to  resign  tliese  fuutive 
honors  and  prepare  to  die,  as  he  bad  oeen 
before  unsoliatous  to  attain  them.''  And 
any  man,  who  habituallv  keeps  another  world 
in  view,  will  see  what  he  saw,  motive  enough 
to  be  diligent,  and  faithful,  and  constant  in 
his  purpose,  and  uiitiring  in  his  efforts  to  do 
good  Ut  mankind.  Nothing  prompts  to  great 
and  well  directed  exertion  m  the  duties  of 
life,  like  looking  forward  to  another  world. 
Christian  Spectator. 


From  the  New-York  Coraraertial  AdrertittT. 
THE   NARROW    ESCAPS. 

The  following  narrative  of  facts  is  present- 
ed to  the  public,  as  exhibiting  iin  extraordin- 
ary mstance  of  unshaken  firmness  and  self- 
possession,  (or  presitace  of  mind,)  under  dr- 
cuinstanoes  of  imminent  dauf^r,  and  of  Am'r- 
brtadtk  escape  from  assassination.  The  re- 
laiiun  was  given  by  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  actor  in  the  afiBnir,  soon  after  ice  occur- 
rence ;  and  althougfrveari  have  elapsed  since 
the  recital,  yet  the  scene  was  so  peculiarly 
wild,  and  vividly  sketched,  that  it  was  indel- 
ibly nnpreseed  upon  the  mind. 

Our  story  has  its  ori^n  Ihortly  after  the 
close  Of  the  late  war.  Col.  T.,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who,  in  the  "  Peace  estabttsti- 
ment"  was  attached  to  the  '*  Southern  divis- 
ion," had  been  stationed  for  somei  months  at 
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New-Orleans.  lu  order  to  clieck  some  hos- 
tile movements  amon};  the  Indians  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, our  troops  were  cpnceutrated  near 
the  point  of  dani^er,  and  Col.  T.  was  ordered 
byine  War  Department,  to  assume  the  com- 

niatid  of  the  Mihtarv  Post  at  Natchitoches. 
He  was  charged  with  tlie  conveyance  of  a 
large  sum  of  pubhc  money  from  New-Or- 
leatis ;  having  mads  arrangements  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  armv  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  ac- 
company him,  (whither  the  Colonel  had  des- 
patched his  servant,)  he  set  out  from  the 
city  alone  and  on  horsebtxk.  At  this  early 
period,  ere  the  genius  of  Fulton  was  proudly 
triumphing  on  the  western  wave,  spurnmg 
the  mad  torrent  of  the  *'  father  of  waters,'' 
such  a  journey  was  toilsome  and  dangerous 
in  the  e^reme.  Leavin|;  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  route  lay 
through  a  wild  and  almost  trackless  forest, 
presenting  at  every  step,  a  lurking  place  for 
bandits  who  were  then  prowling  thiouy^h 
the  Southern  wilds,  and  practismg  success- 
fully their  heartless  and  cruel  deeds  of  rol>- 

.  bery  and  murder.  New  Orleans  was  the 
chief  rendezvous  of  these  hands,  as  well  as  of 
liordes  of  pirates  and  adventurers,  who  roam- 
ed upon  a  different  element.  Some  fortv 
or  (ifty  miles  above  the  city,  the  road  travel- 
led by  Col.  T.  passed  through  a  long  and 
iiwampy  district  for  something  like  twenty 
miles,  the  character  of  which,  he  was  not 
aware  of,  until  he  had  entered  it.  and  night 
approached  ere  he  liad  penetratecl  five  miles 
01*  this  dangerous  fjass.  With  the  design 
of  reaching  Uie  first  bouse,  distant  about  fif- 
teen miles,  our  benighted  traveller  was  urg- 
ing forward  his  wearied  and  faithful  steed, 
uhen  suddenly  the  sagacious  animal,  with  the 
unerring  instinct  of  bis  nature,  snufied  the 
tainted  breeze ;  and  alarmed  and  ungovern- 
able, made  a  desperate  bound,  discovering  to 
the  rider,  at  the  same  moment,  the  cause  of 
bis  fright.  A  rush  from  the  Canebrake,  y(by 
which  the  road  was  girded,)  presented  the 
outlines  of  two  men,  making  a  bold  and  de- 
termined push  to  intercept  mm.  But  urging 
forward  his  horse  by  the  whip  and  spurs,  he 
succeeded  in  passing  them  at  the  point  of 
concentrated  attack.  After  running  some 
distance,  the  Colone^l  succeeded  in  reining 
up  his  horse  into  a  moderate  pace,  with  the 
intention  of  pusuing  his  journey  for  the  night. 
He  had  not  gone  far^  however,  when  a 
light  was  seen  dimly  flickering  through  the 
forest,  in  the  direction  of  tho  nver,  and  he 
determined  on  reaching  it,  in  hopes  of  fiud- 
ing  a  house,  where  shelter  and  protection 
might  be  afforded.  But  in  such  a  dilemma  he 
felt  much  smharrased.  Not  doubtmg  that 
he  was  waylaid;  the  vicinity  of  the  light  to 
the  late  scene  of  attack,  suggested  doubts  of, 
its  proving  a  place  of  safe  and  hospitable  en- 
tertainment. It  was,  however,  equally  haz- 
ardous to  proceed  on  such  a  road  after  night- 


neretore  aivergea  towarus  me 
I  li);ht,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
evious  way,  through  the  woods, 
d  the  house.    1  he  appearance  of 


fall;   he   therefore   diverged    towards    the 
treaiclierous  1  / 
wound  a  devious 

and  reached  the  house.  1  he  appearance  ( 
this  miserable  tenement  ere,  he  entered  it, 
or  received  a  reluctant  permission  t«  stay, 
confirmed  bis  suspicions  as  to  its  character. 
An  aged  man,  was  apparently,  the  only  in- 
mate, who  spoke  the  mongrel  lai>guage  of 
the  country,  Creole  and  broken  £aglish«  Our 
traveller  acosted  him.  made  known  his  object 
and  wishes,  and  asked  permission  to  stt^ 
during  the  night.  After  some  hesitation, 
and  apparent  confusion  of  manner,  an  assent 
was  given,  remarking  at  the  sanie  time,  Umi 
there  was  no  accoromodatioD  either  for  him- 
self or  horse. 

The  Colonel  dismounted,  resolved  to  risk 
every  thing,  and  remain  at  this  inhospitftble 
hovel.  Confining  his  horse  to  a  swiogins 
limb  of  a  tree  in  the  small  inclosure,  hetjook 
charge  of  his  baggage  and  entered.  A  scene 
was  very  soon  presented,  which  called  forth 
that  admirable  coolness,  and  self-possession, 
which  alone  constitute  true  courage  ;  and  no 
degree  of  firmness  short  of  this,  could  have 
sustained  any  man  under  such  circumstances. 
Mere  animid  courage,  would  either  have 
quailed,  or  being  eicited  to  desperadon, 
would  only  have  led  its  victim  to  instant 
death.  Bat  we  will  describe  the  scene,  *and 
then  let  the  reader  ask  himself, "  would  1 
have  thus  acted  ?**  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  Colonel  was  convmced,  on  arriving 
at  the  house,  tliat  it  was  the  rendezvous  and 
very  den  of  robbers— and  that  he  had  esca- 
ped robbery,  and  perhaps  murder,  on  the 
road,  to  fall  here  a  victim— for,  without  some 
most  extraordinary  interposition,  death,  in 
some  shape,  seemed  inevitable.  Contrary 
to  the  CoJonePs  expectation,  the  bouse  was 
distant  from  the  river  nearly  a  mile.  A 
dense  wood  intervening,  sorrounded  it  in 
every  direction,  everything  wearing  a  gloomy 
and  peculiar  aspect,  gave  a  presage  of  some 
disastrous  termination  of  his  untimely  and 
unexpected  visit. 

But,  to  return,— There  were  two  rooins  of 
the  principal  building,  into  the  largest  of 
which  Col.  T.,  was  conducted,  by  '*  mine 
host,''  the  old  Creole.  A  female  slave  seem^ 
ed  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  domestic  affisirs, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Colonel,  was  di- 
rected to  procip-e  something  for  supper.  Af- 
ter a  ithort  absence,  in  attending  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  horse,  he  returned  to  llieroom, 
and  found  that  a  footman^  apparently  a  trav- 
eller, had  arrived. 

In  the  absence  of  the  old  man,  a  few  re- 
marks were  passed  between  the  travellers,  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  footman  suggested 
to  the  Col.  the  propnety  of  being  on  his  guard, 
as  appearances  about  the  house,  were  to  him, 
very  suspicious.  The  nej^ess,  also,  while  ar- 
ranging   the  table   for  supper,  seemed  to 
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maoifest  soraething  like  solicitude,  and  ex- 
preasiont  escaped  Rer,  which  were  evidendv 
deswoed  to  be  beard,  aod  which  confirmed 
his  first  impression.    But  there  are  yet  fur- 
ther dev»k>pineBtl  of  the  plot  to  be  nr»ticed. 
Just  aa  the  Col.  was  se^tiug  himself  at  sup- 
pet,  tiiefiasty,  and  unceremonious  entrance 
of  three  men  into  the  room,  produced  a  mo- 
mentarjr  suspense — but  resuming  his  compo 
sure,  he  scrotinized  them  closely  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  board,  whicli  had  once  been  a 
billiard  table.    The  appearance  of  these  men, 
was  as  daring  and  ferocious,  as  their  man- 
ners were  rude  and  familiar.    They  were 
eftdenUy  at  Aomtf,  and  laying  aside  their  arms, 
except  such  as  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
about  their  persons,  thejr  were  soon  seated 
at  the  same  table.    A  f^nce  of  recognition 
towards  the  footman,  seemed  to  present  this 
nan's  character  in    rather  a   questionable 
shape. — ^The  trio,  however,  who  had  last  en« 
tend,  Hfcre  evidently  the  master  spirits  of  the 
gang,  and  their  whisperings  and  suppressed 
conversation,  in  allusion  to  their  guest,  was 
too  palpable  to  escape  notice.    A  pack  of 
cards  nere  soon  produced,  and  the  three 
amused  themselves  in  this  way,  whilst  the 
Col.  seemingly  ondbtorbed.  partook  of  the 
colli,  and  unpalatable  meal.    After  he  had 
linisned,  the  party  requested  him  to  engage 
with  them  at  carils,  to  which  he  politely  ob- 
jected saying  that  he  did  not  play.  They  im- 
mediately laid  aside  the  cards,  and  entered 
ialD  oooversation,  annoying  him  exceedingly 
with  impertinent  questions,  as  to  his  route, 
business,  &c.  &c.    Wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  Army,  his  rank  was  of  course  recognised. 
He  was  asked  if  he  was  not  from  New  Or- 
leans f    If  he  was  going  to  the  military  post 
at  Red  River,  Natchitoches  ?    if  there  was 
mitalarge  detachment  of  troops  there  aod 
when  were  they  to  be  paid  on  ?— If  there 


iDOtlarge  aifeanu^  due  them?  One 
of  them  presumiiM;  tSe  money  would  be 
transmitted  from  N.  Orleans,  another  sugest- 
ed,  that  he  was  ^  pay-master  to  the  Army.'' 
These  various  and  perplexing  interrogator 
rie^were  answered  promptly,  with  character- 
istic coolness,  aod  generally  without  eva- 
aon.  Studious,  of  not  evincing  any  distrust, 
or  suspicions  of  t^ir  object,  the  careless 
indifference  of  his  manners  seemed  to  have 
bad  the  eflRsctof  restraining  their  rudeness  for 
a  while  and  the  subject  was  changed.  Whilst 
thiskiadof  conversation  was  going  on,  one 
of  tbe  rt>bbers,  was  observed  to  recline  him- 
self on  the  floor,  near  the  partition  where  his 
baggage  was  laid  which  he  nsed  as  a  pillow. 
Watching  his  movoment^  be  was  seen  exam- 
ining the  CokmePs  saddlebags  rather  famil- 
iarly. This,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to 
nonce.  Soon  after  two  of  the  party  took 
thaiff  ffifles,  and  left  the  house,  without  giving 
any  explanatioo.  He  was  now  left  witn  the 
footman,  the  old  man  and  one  of  the  trio— 


who  was  evidently  the  leader  of  the  band. 
It  grew  late,  and  requesting  a  bed.  he  was 
conducted  by  tbe  aged  ishmaelite  O'olbwed 
by  the  bandit)  to  a  small  attached  building. 
In  going  along  a  narrow  passage  he  stepped 
upon  a  trap  door,  which  gave  way,  and  he 
sunk  to  his  knee,  but  catching  to  a  bench 
which  happened  to  be  near,  he  recovered^ 
and  pri>ceeded  without  making  any  remarks. 
Reaching  the  apartment,  he  was  pointed  to 
a  miserable  cot,  and  immediately  preparad 
to  occupy  it,  by  taking  off  only  his  coat  and 
boots  The  old  man  soon  retired,  leaving 
his  companion,  who  proposed  using  an  old 
settee  in  the  same  rtxMn,  as  Ills  couch,  re- 
marking that  the  old  man  was  scarce  of  beds. 
To  this  arbitrary  arrangement,  be  d;d  not 
think  proper  to  object.  A  crisis  was  now  ev- 
idently approaching,  which  no  human  agency 
could  avert,  and  be  resolved  hastily  on  hia 
plan  of  escape.  This  was  to  adopt  some  fi- 
neae,  and  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  defend  him- 
self to  the  last,  with  his  only  weapon,  a  dirk. 
He  was  well  aware  that  his  safety  depended 
upon  his  manners  and  bearing  towards  those 
desperadoes,  hence,  every  word  and  action 
was  strictly  ^arded^  We  have  already  ob- 
served tbe  e&ct  of  this  course  upon  tbe  as- 
sassin. Had  he  at  any  time  evinced  appre* 
hensions  or  fears  of  his  safety,  or  made  any 
unguarded  movement,  towards  leaving  thie 
house;  instant  .death  would,  doubtless, liave 
followed.  But,  so  confident  were  they  of 
their  prey,  and  probabhr  too  cowardly  to 
make  an  open  attaek,  their  plan  eyidmtly 
was.  to  approach  his  cottch,  aod  accomplish 
the  bellisn  purpose,  by  stabbing  in  the  aark. 
The  only  hope  of  safety  in  leavmg  the  house, 
was  to  reach  the  river,  where  he  might  possi- 
bly find  a  boat,  either  descending  or  at  the 
shore,  which  would  afford  some  protection. 
But  on  the  other  iiand,  if  no  such  relief  was 
found,  he  would  doubtless  be  pursued,  and 
on  this  uninhabited  part  of  the  coast,  escape 
would  be  impossible.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  wait  some  further  developments  of 
tlie  night,  ere  he  should  decide  differently 
what  course  to  pursue.  He  was  not  long  left 
in  suspense.  A  movement,  distinctly  heard, 
made  it  palpably  manifest  that  murder ,  dark 
and  premeditated  murder^  was  contemplated, 
and  the  attempt  aboiit  to  be  made.  After 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  perhaps,  after  lying 
down,  during  which  he  feigned  a  sound  sleep, 
yet  wakeful  to  every  ^und  which  floated 
upon  the  murmuring  wind,  he  heard  the  latch 
of  the  door  cautiously  raised,  and  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  were  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  settee.  He  waited  a  moment,  and  the 
same  stealthy  footsteps  approached  his  bed— 
the  object  was  quite  near,  remained  but  a 
moment  and  retired.  A  low  whispering  was 
then  heard.  All  was  asaia  silent,  and  still 
the  Colonel  seemed  to  sleep,  Tbe  footsteps 
now  approached  him,  and  9o  near,  chat  he 
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cofiW  distinctly  perceive  the  hfeavy  aod  mip- 
pressed  hreatbinK.  He  imiitednitely  tarned 
ov^r, osif  awskened,  and  the  aKsa^sio,  doubt- 
less, with  da«yB;er  in  hand,  ha»tihr  retreated — 
Whisperings  were  a^ain  heard,  and  durinis 
thl*  conference.  somethmF  tell  upon  tlie  floor, 
which  sounded  Hke  the  Made  of  a  knit'e— 
Silence,  then,  as  of  dtath,  reij^ned  for  a  vhile 
— when  Col.  T.j  raising  himself  up,  called 
upon  the  fellow  in  the  room  for  a  light.  He 
appeared  to  be  aroused,  unwillingly,  as  from 
a  profound  sleep,  and  in  a  surly  tone  asked 
what  was  wantmg.  The  Colonel  remarked 
that  he  did  not  feel  well,  and  wished  him  to 
set  a  light  brought  op.  After  some  delay, 
be  got  op,  drew  on  his  boots,  (lea\  ing  his  hat, 
over-cout,  &c.)  and  requested  the  man  to 
vraic  with  the  light  a  few  moments  at  the 
door.  He  hi\  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  beyond  the  reflection  from  the  light,  di- 
rected ms  course  towards  the  river.  Walk- 
ing briskly,  hi-  had  reached  half  the  dist?mre, 
wbc'D  iiiznaU  ti'  a  shnli  whtst^e  were  heard 
close  Ni  bis  rear.  Fmdiiig  tliat  he  was  pur- 
sued, he  ptished  fofward  and  gained  the  em- 
bankment of  the  river,  where  he  discovered 
ft  light  from  a  boat  at  shore  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  Imlf  a  mile. 

The  sij^nal  \^bs  agam  repeated,  and  quick- 
ly answered  in  a  direction  which  would  inter- 
cept his  course  to  tlie  boat.  He  proceeded 
cautiously,  and  discovered  a  man  crossing 
his  path,  midway  between  hiin  and  the  boat. 
Keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  the 
Colonel  approached  this  dangerous  point, 
and  with  his  full  speed,  succeeded  in  passing 
the  robber  at  the  distance  of  a  tew  yards,  and 
gained  the  boat.  Ere  he  reached  it,  the 
whistle  was  heard  in  quick  succession,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  dog,  a  6ne  spaniel, 
which  the  Colonel  had  seen  at  the  house, 
came  up  to  him,  and  wheeled  back  instantly 
to  his  master.  The  lioat's  crew  were  soon 
aroused,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
They  generously  offered  him  protection  and 
assurance  of  safety,  but  were  unwilling  to 
retu0i  with  thf?  Colonel  immediately  to  re- 
cover his  horse  and  bagtrage.  Colonel 
T.  deemed  it  sufficiently  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt it  in  the  morning.  As  soon,  bow- 
ever,  as  it  was  light,  they  proceeded  to  the 
house.  The  horse  was  found  where  he  was 
confined.  His  baggage  had  evidently  been 
thoroughly  examined  for  moiuy,  wliicli,  for- 
tunately, he  had  secured  about  his  person. 
But  of  the  motley  group  who  composed  the 
evening  party,  all  were  misning  except  the 
old  Creole  and  4he  Negro.  Without  explan- 
ations being  asked  or  given  by  either  party, 
the  Colonel  resumed  his  journey  -  the  boat^ 
men  accompanying  Mim  to  the  road :  and  with- 
out further  ad ven lures  with  the  robbers,  or 
bandits,  reached  Baton  Rou^.  From  thence 
he  had  comply  to  NatchitocbeSy  where  he 


arrived  safely,  but  with'lhe  loss'of  his  favor- 
ite and  spirited  horse,  tn  an  excursion  after 
buffalo,  naving  killed  one,  hefdismounted, 
and  leaving  his  horne  near  it,  he  took  fright, 
and  dashed  off  to  the  woods  ;  and  prolmbly 
fell  int  >  the  hands  of  ^ome  fortunate  hunter, 
or  party  of  strolling  Indians.  With  this  short 
ditrression,  I  will  close  this  narrative,  by  re- 
marking, that,  to  set  aside  all  doubts  as  to 
the  character  of  these  ruffians,  (if  indeed, 
there  could  he  any.)  it  is  on!y  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  a  few  months  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  a  gentleman  from  New- 
Orleans  was  murdered  near  this  establish- 
ment. A  thorough  search  was  made  by  offi- 
cers of  justice,  which  led  to  the  detection  of 
this  very  band.  I'hey  were  tried,  convicted 
and  executed  at  New-Orleans,  not  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  narrow  escape  of 
Col.  T.  T. 

I'he  follo\%  ing  is  abridged  from  the  *'  Cab- 
inet of  Natural  History,  and  American  Field 
Sports",  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
American. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 
How  direful  are  the  rfilrct*  of  rerenge. 

It  was  on  as  beautiful  an  autumnal  day,  as 
ever  ushered  in  the  Indian  summer,  that  I 
made  an  excursion  ^fter  game  among  a 
groupe  of  mounums,  or  rather  on  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  the  Alleghany  range,  which 
runs  in  a  north  eastern  direction  in  that  part 
o»  Penniiylvania  which  bounds  die  New  York 
line. 

I  had  kept  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
for  sevtral  miles,  without  success,  for  a 
breeze  had  arisen  shoitly  after  sunnse  which 
rattle  through  the  trees,  and  made  it  unfa- 
vorable for  hunting  on  high  ground  ;  and  in- 
deed the  only  wild  animakl  saw,  wasa  bear, 
that  was  feeding  on  another  ridge  across  a 
deep  valley,  and  entirely  out  of  reach  of  my 
rifle  shot ;  1  therefore  descended  the  mount- 
ain in  an  oblique  direction,  towards  the  salt 
springs  which  I  soon  readied,  nnd  after  find- 
ing fithers  had  preceded  me  here,  1  left  the 
spot  for  another  mountain  on  which  I  intend- 
ed to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day,  gradual- 
ly workin|/my  Way  home.  This  mountain 
was  covered  with  cbesnut  trfees,  and  here  it 
was  that  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bear  frc/tn 
the  other  rid<;e,  and  found  he  had  disappear- 
ed but  a  short  time  previous  to  my  arrival  on 
this  moruntain ;  I  followed  his  track  for 
three  miles,  for  chesnuts  lay  in  abundance 
on  the  ground,  and  bears,  hlie  hogs,  root  up 
the  leaves  m  search  of  food  beneath,  and  it 
no  doubt  had  lingc  red  about  here  eating  its 
food  until  my  near  approach  gave  warnini; 
of  its  danger  ;  this  I  could  discover,  as  the 
leaves  having  been  wet  by  the  melted  frost 
on  the  top,  a  path  oonid  be  traced  where 
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the  bet  im  ruiuMoic  had  turned  llie  dried 
part  of  the  leaves  uppermost.  I  quickened 
iny  pnce  alcNU!  die  mountain  side  and  arouad 
ik9  torn  of  the  mountain,  with  the  hopes  uf 
sarpriauni;  the  bear,  and  alter  a  rapid  chase 
fgr  the  distance  above  mentioned,  all  proved 
friiitiess,  and  I  relinquished  furtlter  pursuit. 
Warm  with  this  exercise,  and  somewhat  fa- 
ti^ueci,  I  de«>cended  ihe  mountain  side,  and 
took  my  seat  beside  a  stream  of  water  which 
gently  washed  the  base  of  the  raounuin,  and 
eoiptied  iCftelf  imo  the  head  ol  the  tfcaters  ot\ 
lite  Susqnehanoah. 

•  I  hadlfvoiained  siuing  on  a  fallen  tree, 
whose  ^nni  lit  u  extended  conndejubly  into 
the  water,  for  perhafu*  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  of  a  sodden  1  neard  a  rustlim;  amoni; 
the  leases  on  the  laountaio  immediately 
above  my  liead,  which  at  first  was  so  distant 
that  I  tHouffht  it  merelv  an  eddy  in  the  wind, 
whirling  the  kaves  from  the  i^round  ;  but  it 
iacreased  so  rapidly,  and  approached  so  neai 
tht  spot  where  1  sat,  that  1  instinctively  seiz<  d 
ray  nfle,  ready  io  a  moment  to  meet  any  emer^ 
neocy  which  mi^ht  offer. 

That  part  of  the  mountain  where  1  was 
seated^  was  covered  with  Inurel  and  otliei 
bushes,  and  owioK  to  the  density  of  this  shrob- 
bery,  1  could  nut  discover  an  object  more 
than  ieo  yards  from  me  :  this,  as  will  after* 
wards  ap{>ear,  aiibrded  me  protection;  at 
*  an?  sate  it  conduced  to  mv  success.  The 
noW  amnne  the  leaves  now  became  tremtn- 
doucs  and  the  object  approached  Sfi  near,  that 
J  distinctly  lieard  an  unnatural,  Kruntin^ 
Boise^asif  iron  some  animal  m  ^reat  distress. 
At  iencib,  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  water, 
not  miire  tiian  twenty  yards  from  me,  uucov- 
eied  to  uiy  view  a  fult-|sruwn  bla'  k  bear,  in- 
tent upon  nuthin^  but  its  endeavore  to  press 
through  tlie  water  and  reach  the  opposite 
shore.  The  water  on  an  average  was  not 
iiHirc  than  two  feet  deep,  u  hich  was  not  suf- 
ncieut  fur  tlie  anintal  to  swim,  and  too  deep 
to  run  throuKh ;  con«^iicutU  the  eaKtruess 
with  which  the  l>ear  pressed  cbrou)(h  the  wa- 
ter, created  such  a  spiaahiii«  noire,  as  rairly 
echoed  throui^h  the  hills.  VVitliout  scarcely 
a  thought^  1  brought  my  ritle  to  my  shoulder 
witb  the  mtentioo  of  shootiiiff,  but  before  I 
cuuld  sight  it  correctly,  the  bear  rushed  be- 
hind B  rock  which  shielded  it  from  my  view ; 
this  gave  me  a  momentary  season  for  reflec- 
tioi^  and  although  I  could  have  killed  the 
bear  so  aoon  as  it  had  passed  the  rock,  I  de- 
tenained  to  await  the  result  of  such  extra- 
otdioary  conduct  in  this  animal ;  for  I  was 
woader  struck  at  actions  which  were  not  only 
strange  but  even  ludicrous.— there  not  ap- 
pearing t^n  any  cause  for  them.  The  mys- 
tery, howerer,  was  soon  unravelled. 

ihe stream  of  water  was  not  more  than 
ten  rods  in  width^  and  before  the  bear  was 
two-cbirds  across  it,  I  heard  another  rustling, 
on  the  mountain  side,  among  the  leaves,  as  if 


by  jumps,  and  a  second  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ter convinced  me  that  the  bear  bad  geod 
cause  for  its  precipitation  ;  for  here,  presa> 
ing  hard  at  its  heels,  was  a  tormidabiean* 
lagtmist  in  an  enormous  Panther,  which 
pursued  tin-  bear  with  such  determined  in- 
leteracv,  and  appalling  gruwis,  as  made  me 
shudder,  as  with  a  chill. 

1  he  panther  plunged  into  the  water  not 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  yai^ls  from 
me,  and  had  it  been  but  one-iliiru  of  that 
distance,  1  feel  convinced  1  would  ha«e  been 
unlieed^  by  this  animal,  so  intent  was  it  on 
the  destruction  of  the  hear.  It  must  indeed 
he  an  extraordinary  case  which  will  make  a 
panther  plunge  into  water,  as  it  is  a  great 
characteristic  of  the  feline  species  always  to 
avoin  water,  unless  driven  to  it,  either  by  i»e- 
cessity  or  desperation  ;  but  here  nature  was 
set  aside,  and  some  powerful  motive  predoon- 
inated  in  the  passions  of  tins  animal,  which 
put  all  laws  of  instinct  at  defiance,  and  un- 
like the  clumsy  hurtling  of  the  bear  through 
the  water,  die  panther  went  with  bounds  of 
ten  feet  at  a  time,  and  ere  the  former  reach- 
ed tlie  opposite  shore,  the  latter  was  nsidwajr 
of  the  stream.  This  was  a  mooient  of  thril- 
ling interest,  and  thiit  feeling  so  common  to 
the  human  breast,  when  the  strcmg  is  com- 
bating with  the  weak,  now  took  posse«ion  of 
mine,  knd  espousing  the  cause  tn  the  weaker 
party,  nbbtractedly  from  every  consideration 
which  was  in  the  wrong,  I  oould  not  help 
wishing  safety  to  the  bear,  and  deatli  to  tlie 
panther,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  these 
feelings,  I  once  more  brought  my  rifle  to  my 
sfioulder,  with  the  intention  of  shooting  the 
panther  through  the  heart,  but  in  spite  of 
myself,  1  slirunk  from  the  etfort,*perhaps 
it  was  wtill  I  reserved  my  fire,  for  had  I  only 
wounded  ttie  animal,  1  might  have  been  a 
victim  to  Its  ferocity. 

So  soon  as  the  bear  findini^  tliere  was  no 
possibility  of  escape  froaa  an  issue  with  so 
dieaHful  ai«  enemy,  then,  on  reaching  tlie  op- 
posite bank  of  the  stream,  it  shook  the  water 
from  its  hair  like  a  dog,  and  ran  about  fifteen 
feet  on  the  bank,  and  laid  directly  on  its  back 
in  a  defensive  posture ;  this  it  had  scarcely 
done  when  the  panther  reached  the  water^s 
edge,  and  then,  with  a  yell  of  vengeance,  it 
made  one  bound,  and  sprang  with  ootstretch- 
claws  and  spitting  like  a  cat,  immediately  on 
the  bear,  which  lay  in  terror  on  the  ground, 
ready  to  receive  lu  antagonist ;  but  the  con- 
test was  toon  at  an  eud.  Not  more  easily 
docs  the  eagle  rend  in  sunder  its  terror-strick- 
en prey,  than  did  the  enraged  panther  tear  in 
scatter^  fragment*  the  hiNpless  bear ;  itjuh* 
l^eared  but  the  work  of  a  mooieot,  and  that 
moment  was  one  of  unrelenting  v#  ngeance ; 
for  no  sooner  did  the  panther  alight  on  its 
victim,  than  with  the  most  feioaous  yells,  it 
planted  its  hinder  claws  deep  in  the  entrails 
of  the  bear,  and  by  a  few  rips,  tore  its  an- 
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tasooistm  pieces.  AlthooKli  the  bear  was 
foil  irown  It  mutt  have  been  youDi;,  and  in 
want  of  energy,  for  it  was  so  overcome  with 
dread  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  the  least  re- 
sistance 

Satisfied  in  (glutting  its  ven^rf^nce,  the  pan-^ 
tber  tamed  ^rom  tiie  bear,  and  came  directly 
to  the  water*s  edfte  to  drink,  and  alla>  the 
parching  thirst  created  by  so  great  excite- 
ment, after  which  it  looked  first  down  and 
then  up  the  stream,  as  thoueh  it  sought  a 
place  to  recro&s,  that  it  might  avoid  'be  wa- 
ter;  and  then,  as  if  satiated  with  revenge 
and  enjoying  its  victory,  stood  twisting  and 
curling  its  tail  like  a  cat,  and  then  commen- 
ced licking  itself  dry.  The  animal  was  now 
within  ^irty-five  yards  of  met  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  its  vecrossing  the  stream,  I  took 
rest  for  my  rifie  on  a  projecting  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  I  still  sat,  and  fired  directly  at 
the  panther's  heart.  The  moment  I  dis- 
charged my  nfle,  the  monster  made  a  spring 
about  sii  feet  perpendicularly,  with  a  tre- 
mendous growl,  which  re\erberated  among 
the  rocks,  and  fell  in  the  same  spot  whence 
it  sprang,  with  its  legs  extended,  and  lav  in 
this  situation,  half  crouched,  rocking  from 
9ide  to  side,  as  if  in  the  dizziness  oi  approach- 
ing death.  I  saw  plainly  that  my  fire  was 
ftital ;  but  I  had  coo  much  experience  to  ap- 
proach this  enemy,  until  I  could  no  longer 
discover  signs  of  bre.  I  therefore  reloaded 
my  rifle,  and  with  a  second  &hot,  I  pierced 
immediately  behind  the  ear ;  itK  head  then 
dropped  between  its  paws,  and  all  was  quiet. 

On  eiaminnigthe  panther,  no  marks  of 
violence  appeared,  except  where  my  rifle 
balls  had  passed  eomp'etely  through,  within 
a  foot  of  each  other ;  but  on  turning  the  an- 
imal oo  itii  back,  1  discovered  it  to  be  a  fe- 
male, and  a  mother,  and,  bv  the  enlarjteoient 
of  her  teats,  had  evidently  been  suckling  her 
young.  From  this  circumstance.  I  supposed 
the  Hear  had  made  inroads  upon  her  hiir,  and 
more  liian  probable  destroyed  her  kittens.  I 
was  the  more  convinced  of  this,  from  the 
fact,  that  I  never  knew  from  my  own  espe- 
fieoce,  nor  oould  I  gather  from  tlie  oldest 
hunters  anoog  my  acouamtance,  an  instance 
wherein  a  panther  ana  a  bear  came  in  cillis- 
ion  with  each  other,  or  entered  into  deadly 
strife ;  and  agam,  no  circumstance  but  the 
at>ove  would  be  sufiKcient  to  awaken  that  vin- 
dictive perseverance  in  the  passions  of  a 
panther,  which  would  lead  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  to  formidable  an  animal  as  a  bear. 

Ffdladd^^bia^  Dec.  1831. M. 

FEELIIIC   ARD  SENTIMENT. 

There  are  two  men  of  my  acquaintance, 
of  nearly  die  same  age,  property,  and  stand- 
ing m  society,  one  of  whom  is  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  other  a  man  of  sentiment.  Sen- 
timent is  rather  a  more  gifted  man  than 
Feeting;  writ«9and  talks  well,  and  on  fio 


subfect  does  be  write  or  speak  so  often  and 
so  well,  as  on  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  eacli 
other.  FeeliuK  never  w  rote  a  paragraph  m 
the  newspapers,  nor  spoke  where  ten  people 
could  hear  him  ;  hut  tnere  is  not  a  cellar  or  a 
garret  in— street  that  he  has  not  been  into, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  people  that  pray 
for  him  every  day  of  their  lives.  Sent'i* 
ment  is  the  admiration  of  his  acouaint- 
ances ;  Feeling  the  delight  of  his  friends.  No 
better  illustration  can  be  given  of  tbe  dif- 
ference between  tliem,  than  was  shown  in 
their  conduct  on  one  particular  occasion,  A 
mutual  friend  of  theirs  had  dic^  suddenly,  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  afiiictioo,  and 
leaving  a  large  family  nearly  destitute.  Sen- 
timent heard  of  his  death  as  he  was  goiag  to 
an  evening  pai  ty,  where  he  spoke  of  Ins  de- 
parted friend,  and  of  his  irreparable  loss  to 
his  widow  and  children,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  all  who  beani 
lum ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  conversation 
turned  upon  otbet  subjects,  and  Sentiment 
became  as  lively  and  entertaining  as  ever. 
Feeling  also  beard  of  it  as  be  was  going  to 
this  same  party,  aod  be  turned  about  and 
went  home,  for  he  loved  bis  friend  too  well  to 
feel  in  tbe  mood  to  join  a  gay  aowcTwhile 
he  was  yet  unburied.  The  next  day  Senti- 
ment sat  down  and  wrote  a  beautiful  letter 
to  the  bereaved  widow,  while  FeeHng  went 
abou»  and  collected  a  subscription  for  her 
use.  Sentiment  pnbiished  an  eloquent  obit- 
uary notice  of  his  friend,  while  Feeling  paid 
his  funeral  expenses.  Feeling  adopted  otie 
of  bis  sons,  and  educated  him,  while  Senti- 
ment named  one  of  his  own  after  him.— Aeis^ 
England  MBgazine. 


CofuumpHon  of&Ik.—The  quantity  of  this 
material  used  in  England  alone  amounts  in 
each  vear  to  ro'ire  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  weight,  for  the  production  of  which 
myriads  upon  mvriads  of  insects  are  requi- 
red. Fourteen  thousand  millions  of  anima- 
ted creatures  annually  ]m^  and  die  to  supply 
this  little  comer  of  th^  world  with  an  article 
of  luxury !  If  astonishment  be  excited  at 
this  fact,  Ift  ps  extend  our  view  into  China, 
and  survey  tfe  dense  population  of  its  wide- 
ly-spiead  region,  whose  inhabitants,  from 
the  Emperor  on  his  throne  to  the  peasant  in 
the  lowly  hut,  are  indebted  for  ^their  clotbiii|; 
to  the  labours  of  the  silk- worm.  Tbe  imagi- 
nation, fatigued  with  the  flight,  is  lost  and 
bewildered  m  contemplating  the  coontless 
numbers  which  every  successive  yenr  spin 
their  slender  threads  for  tbe  service  of  man. 
--Dr.  Lardiner^sCMnet  Encyclopedia, 

Delusion  and  weakness  produce  not  one 
mischief  the  less  because  they  are  univer- 
sal.—Btir^. 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DESERT. 

MY  XBS.  tttlLiBS. 

«  Who  doM  not  r«e»lfeet  the  cxulutioo  of 
VaUlMit  over  a  flower  in  the  torrid  wattes  of  Af- 
Hea  ? — ^The  >ffeetiog  meuUoo  of  (he  infliiedee  of 
»  llower  a(Mn  Vn  mind,  kj  Mango  Park*  in  a 
ncoeof  soffering  awl  despondeocy^  in  the  he^rt 
of  tiie  aaiae  nvaf^e  coantnr,  is  famiSiar  to  averj 
oae."— Ho  WITT'S  Book  9f  the  Senaona. 

Whj  sfrt  tiioa  thin  in  tbj  beautf  east, 

O  kmelj,  kmeKest  flower ! 
'WImtc  the  soQod  of  song  hath  &eY«rpsM'd» 

From  bamaah^rth  or  bower  f 

I  pttf  thee,  lor  thy  heart  of  love. 

For  tby.  glowing  heart,  that  fain 
lilCoald  hrpathe  oot  joy  with  each  windto  rofe^ 

!■  Yai«9  kMt  thing !  lA  TsiB ! 

I  pitj  thee  fbrthj  wasted  blooiB, 

For  thy  glory's  fleetmghoor,' 
Fbr  the  4eaert  plaee,  thy  fiTing  tomb*- 

OUmciy,  loMliest  flower  I 


lta\d,— 4iai  a  low  voiee  made  reply  : 

•«  lAmetti  tm.  for  the  iWywer  I 
ThoQgh  its  bloHOiDs  all  tmroarked  must  die, 
Thej  hare  had  a  gtorioas  dower. 

«  Tfaoogfa  ft  bloom  afar  from  the  minstrers  way. 
And  the  paths  where  lovers  tread, 

Ytt  strength  «Dd  hope  like  an  inborn  day, 
By  its  odoors  bare  been  abed. 

«Y«s!  dewanwre  sw««  than  eVcrfell 

0*er-alawl  of  the  bl^at. 
Were  sbdhen  fisrtb,  from  its  perfnmed  bell. 

On  a  anSsring  boman  breast 

^  A  wanderer  same,  ss  a;  strieken  deer, 

0*er  the  waste  of  bqniiogssnd,. 
He  bore  the  woand  of  an  Arnb  spear, 

He  fled  from  a  ruthless  band. 

<*  And  dreams  of  bnoie,  in  a  trooMod  .tide. 

Swept  o^er  bis  darkening  eye. 
As  be  lay  down  by  the-fbimtam  side. 

In  his  mule  de^air  indie. 

^Buthisglanoe  w^  oaught  by  the  desert's 
flower,  * 

The  preeiotts  boon  of  heaven ! 
And  sodden  hope,  like  a  Temal  shower, 

To  bis  dinting  heart  was  given. 

"  For  the  br%ht  flower  ipoke  of  O^e  aboVe ; 

Of  the  TmwmtU  fcit  *o  brood. 
With  a  spirit  of  pcqrvndiQg  lore. 

O'er  the  wildest  soUtodo. 

<(  Ob!  flie  seed  was  throwp  these  wastes  #mong. 

In  aAleot  and  graoioos  boor  f 
9br  te  lorn  one  rose,  in  heart  madestrong^ 

B^  4be  lonely,  lonelieft  fknrer  !** 


riamthe<hriitii»  giawiiiu. . 
KEAITINO. 

The  present/  beyond^all  former  timeSy  tie* 
serves  Co  be  called  the  age  of  rendiof^.  And 
yet  we  suppose  there  Oever  was  so'moch 
readio<;,  which  so  little  answered  the  great 
pufpose  of  readin^i  as  that  which  is  now 
occupying  the  leisure  hours  of  millions  in 
the  civilized  worJd.  We  say  of  roUlioos,  and 
indeed  thie  time  employed  io  tbis  wayJias 
become  so  great,  the  ousiness  of  riding  bas 
tKx;ome  so  vast  a  business,  that,  like. other 
great  employments,  it  deserves  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  moralist.-*Aiid  tmly  w6 
know  not  why  there  should  be  a  reoo^iiced 
duty  in  regard  to  the  us^  of  property  aod  the 
government  of  the  senses,  and  not  a  reong ut- 
zed  duty  in  relation  to  the  employmeiit  df 
time  and  the  direction  of  the  thoughts :  why 
whste  and  dissipation  are  to  be  regarded  as 
trifling  evils  or  venial  errors,  because  thejf 
touch,  not  our  iocoknes  or  ettatet,  but  w 
inherent  interests,  the  very  talents  aod  treas- 
ures of  the  mindt 

Nay,  there  is  given  to  every  hununi  Ueiof 
a  mind;  there  is. given  to  him  this  bridilefi 
'treasure  of  existence,  with  the  eipfeet  deaigD 
that  he  should  improve  it.  The  gift  pqiaesiei 
its  most  essential  distinction  in  3ie  capability 
of  beiiig  impi^^ ;  it  may  be  ev«fy  thing 
with  improyement,  and  can  be  nothing  with* 
oat  it ;  so  that  he  who  neglects  to  ciutiviite 
his  mind,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  rapeive  it( 
he  is  scaroaly  less  thsA  guilty  of  the  MIy  «o4 
mgratitode  of  r^ecting  the  profliired  gift  | 
and  that  too,  be  it  said  with  reverenot^  the 


that  of  self-preservation,  to  cultivate  his 
mind,  his  whole  rational  Mid  moral  natuf^ 
We  say  not,  by  reading  necessarily ;  thm  \% 
not  always  leisure  nor  edocation  for  this  ; 
but  by  all  the  mean^  that  are  giveiiy  by  all  the 
discipline  of  lif^,  by  all  the  tasks  tfanstare 
set  for  our  sense  and  virtoe.  Ytt,  we  noae  ' 
the  less  sar,  to  those  who  ham  the  rcqnisite 
leisure  ana  ability-^  reading. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  sar,  with  tbete 
views,  that  the  subject  on  which  we  are  ooip* 
menting,<^that  of  readiiq;  wiselv  and  pro- 
fitably,—rises  into  great  impor'^ooai  AfHl 
we  ask  therefore  with  corresponding  inter^» 
to  what  account  are  the  reacmig  faaMts  of  our 
people  turned?  .  t       I 

Now  to  this  question  we  are  abott  to  gifv 
a  strong  answer,  becau#  we  feel  ttrofll^ ; 
and  if  our  language  shall  appear  too  siroiig» 
vre  trust  .^t  ^omethi^g  will  be  forgihren  to 
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th^  sCtenfith  olr  th6  feeiiof.  But  the  truth 
is,  in  our  apprehension,  ibmt  the  dromon 
readlDK*  the  popular  readinf;,  almost  the 
whole  readmg— when  you  eo  beyond  new^r 
papers  and  pamphlets— almost  die  yvhole 
book-reading  of  this  country,  that  which  is 
pursued  by  thultitudes  at  least  as  seriops 
business,  is  novel-reading.  Tbi%  if  not  hte- 
rally,  is  virtually  true.  Foor-fifths  of  the 
books,  which  are  'perused  by  the  generality 
of  our  readers,  are  li^eralW  novels.  But 
what  is  not  literal  novel-reading,  'is  very  like 
it,  and  answers  little  better  purpose ;  it  is 
reading,  not  for  improvement,  but  for  en- 
(ertainment,  and  for  entertainment  of  the 
lowest  kind,  that  of  the  motnent.  that 
of  the  fancy  or  curiosity.  l*he  children's 
readit^g  is  all  virtually  novel^reading,  and 
cannot  perhaps  be  muQh  else.  That 
of  multitudes  of  young  ladies  and  easv  gen- 
tlemen goes  scarcely  beyond  the  child'^  task. 
And  as  for  professional  men  and  aoi-'duant 
scholars,  what  many  of  than  do^tell  it  not 
in  Germany  !  publish  it  not  antong  the  tavaju 
of  Paris  I  ^i  any  rate,  thousands  of  minds 
of  considerable  cuitivation,  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  men  and  women  very  well 
educated,  nay,  (for  we  mart  make  a  case  of 
it,)  the  vast  majority  of  readers  in  the  coun- 
try spend  almost  all  their  reading  hours,  if 
not  in  literally  reading  Dovel^— that.we  sas^ 
pe^t  is^  with  many,  not  far  from  the  truth 
after  •11,— yet  in  readin|i|  without  any  fflan  or 
project,  or  thouriit  or  ifuagination,  .of  self 
improvement.  This  may  f^eera  to  be  a  sHght 
evil,  and  not  deserving  of  slich  serious  no- 
tice among  so  many  evih  that  are  greater ; 
and  y0t  we  have  a,  sort  of  odd  and  uncom- 
fortable morality  aboot  us,*  that  will  not  al- 
low us  to  think  this  either  right,  or  reasona- 
ble, or  wise,  or  worthy  of  rational  beings. 
,We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  'wipression, 
that  beings,  who  are  endowed  with  a  mind, 
have  something  to  do  with  it;  besides  letting 
it  run  to  w«ste,  or  merely  providing  for  its 
iCrousemenL  Other  things  th^  are  desirous 
to  ifiiprove,*-tHeir  estates  for  instance,  and 
the  methocfs'of  acquiring  property,  their  man- 
ufacture their  modes  oi  tillage,  their  ships, 
their  hposes ;  yes,  they  |iave  plans  and  pro- 
jects &r  improving  these;  It  is  not  enough  to 
i>eiamnsed  with  them  ;  it  will  not  do  to  be 
entertained  with  bargains,  or  to  make  sport 
of  ifMrohgudise  j-rbm  to  improve  that  mind, 
in  wWh  ar^  ceniered  and  summed  up  the 
whol^  value,  imecest,  d^nity,  happines9»  and 
design  of  <^r  existfioce ;  to'  add,  with  sed- 
uioustciu^  tot^t  inward  wealthy  is  a  pro- 
Je^ipp|i^  so  f#r  (tfom  being  oonsMered.as  a 
duty,  is  held  to  be  too  visionaQr  ^nd  Utopi- 
an lo , discuss,  eVe^9S  a  mf^.ter  of  specula- 

fiqt  th^  principt^  which  wo  contend  for, 
'luyti^  m)^e  ihese  qualifications^  is  this: 
tbal  r^ing,  as  a.  general  pursuit,  shoald 


have  some  object  beyond  mere  recreatiou. 
beyond  mere  eAtertaiament ;  that  it  shoald 
fiave  for  \^s  distinct  and  leading  object  the 
improvement  of  the  nund.  To  become  was^ 
er  and  more  inteirigent  beings:  to  know 
more  and  inore  of  lilt  that  our  Creator  baa 
given  us  the  power  to  know,  of  nature,  of 
the  mind,  of  the  eternal  principles  o(  troth 
and  virtue ;  to  add  coutinnallv  to  the  stock 
of  just  and  valuable  ideas,  |ina  to  the  power 
of  just  reasoning  upon  them ;  to  cultivate 
aU  our  faculties,  throughout  tbo  whole  of 
life,  as  if  it  were  a  sdiool  to  fit  us  for  nobler 
action  and  a  higher  advancemtot  in  some 
loftier  sphere,--this  sliould  be  the  oluect.  ' 
And  to  accomplish  this,  there  should' be  a 
sealed  and  serious  design,  we  believe,  if  pot 
a  definite  plan.  A  deioRe  plan,  indeed,  a, 
course  of  studies  for  this; purpose,  is  what 
many  liave  ability  and  opportunity  to  mark 
out  and  pursue.  But  all  may  ent^rUio  a 
settlect  design  of  this  nature,  which  w^ld 
prevent  them  from  giving  up  tlieir  minds  to 
waste,  or  indolence,'  or  mere  amusement. 

We  presume  that  we  lay  down  the  law  of 
all  intellectual,  and,,  also,  of  all  moral  im- 
provement, when  we  say,  that  to  this  end  the 
powers  of  our  nature  must  be  tasked  ;  mor^ 
than  amuse<Lmorethan  empioyed,  they.mu'st 
be  tasked.  The  heart,  in  this  progress  must 
overcome  temptations ;  the  mind  must  over- 
come difficulties.  To  do  what  we  did  yes- 
terday is  only  to  confirm  ourselves  in  tlie  po- 
sition then  taken.  To  advance,  we  must  do 
more  than  we  did  y^terday.  The  first  jiro- 
cess,  the  process  of  repeution,  is  douMess 
important.  It  strengthens  habit ;  it  fixes 
the  aoquisidoaft  oi  knowledge  and  '  the  per- 
ceptions of  tnith.  But  to  recall  the  same 
ideas,  or  to  repett  the  same  eiibhs  for  ever, 
would  not  be  to  advance.  One  may  rfti</ for- 
ever, and  if  his  mind  passively  resigns  itself 
to  the  tome  entertainment,  or  meclianically 
runs  the  round  of  the  same,  ideas,  he  wijl  be 
growing'  none  the  wiser,  nor  Wronger ;  be 
will  be,  for  all  his  reading,  as  really  stationa- 
ry,  as  if  be  had  slept  through  tlie  years  or  the 
ages.  There  must  be  a  grapplmg  with  new 
thoughts,  and  new  forms  ot  thought,  in  or- 
der to  become  intellectual  and  lo  grow  strong 
in  intellect.  There  must  be  something  stud- 
ied ;  something  searched  out,  thaf  i\  not  at 
first  obviou#;  something .  mvestigated,  that 
will  task  the  powers  of  reasoning;  something 
on  which  the  mind  will  feel  Qiat  it  must 
pause  and  concentrate'  its  utmost  efibrts. 
Labor  like  this  must  come  in  among  lighter 
eoiployments  of  the  mindy  or  we  would  not 
give  much  for  anv  man's  reading.  We 
would  not  give  mqdi  for  it,  diat  is,  as  a  means 
of  m^tal.progrdSs.  It  may  aosiv<^r  other 
purposes,  but  these  we  are  not  co^dering. 
The  question  before  us  19,  Bow/shall  tiie 
mind  be  sti^kngthened  and  improved?  And 
we  know  of  nothing  that  will  answer  thb 
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end,  bat  actioa,  strong  action  ;  action,  oot 
Pgw>oii;  and  there  is  a  v^ai  difference. 
Tbcre  ooay  be  a  .passion  of  feeling  about  a 
*  book,  and'  yet  no  action  of  mio<r  wWever. 
Road  soroethini^  every  now  and  then,  W'* 
an  J  that  wiU  tatk  you.  We  will  no(  venture 
tp  recommend  book^yibr  reviewers  cannot 
nelp  ahovriox  a  Uttle  aMKlesty  ioiBetiuias, 
tbo^Sh  they  are  apt  to^t  not  muqb  credit 
ftf  it  ;  but  we  will  venture  to^say,  « **      » 


something,  anything,  that  will  put  jfour  num 
to  an  etfbrt  mnd  stretch  to  follow  it  out.' 

We  may  be  rhooitbt  singular  m  reoom- 
jn^ndinit  ^ich  a  course  to  KCn^nd^readart, 
mad  to  yoong  readers,  but  we  do  it  most  ad- 
visedly and  -seriously.  We  believe  that  the 
~~  readiBE  of  the  day  does  not  yield 


baif  tbe  reaalu  it  tnieht^  for  tfia  want  of  a 
settled  purpose  of  self-improvement ;  and 
we    aee    oo  way   in  whicn   this   improve- 
laent  is  to  be  gained,  but  by  some  voluntary 
e^rts  at   thinking ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
te  as  tbat  «ven  the  reading  of  history,  much 
leas  thatof  voyates  and  traveU,  is  likely  to 
ewaken   this  efiort.    out  to  sink  still  fur- 
ther beiow  the  pdmt  of  intellectual  activity, 
\o  threw  QBe*s  telf  into  the  current  of  an  aU- 
^isorVmi^  tale,  to  be  borne  io  dreary  iistlefs- 
DW  OT  wi^  hnrryii^  need  upon  its  bosom, 
te  tnake  no  other  intelfectual  excursbns  than 
•  ihesc^andto  make  these  from  day  today, 
^or  from  week  to  week,  never  a  whit  wiser  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  never  making 
anyprafresf  of  r  bought,  never  the  more  pr^ 
P^md  eidier  for  this  world  or  another.--this 
.  \i  n  IbOv  and  sin,  against  which  we  tnink  it 
is  time  loudly  io  protest.    It  is  batons  step 
froiD  that  absorptios  in  card-pUying  and  o*th- 
«r  •asM^  which  oocupicd  so  many  hoars  in 
the  social  and  domestic  circles  of  the  last  ceo* 
tary.    The  o^ijection  to  excess  in  all  these 
oases  is  the  same ;  it  is,  that  time  and  tal- 
ents are- wasted, —not  merely  taken  up  with 
recreatMN),  when  recreation  is  fit,— but  wast- 
ed, whea  they  migbthe  devoted  to  nobler 
ends. 

It  b  for  the  young  to  whom  we  have  alrea- 
dy had  reference,  that  we  most /eel  the  im- 
portaeoe  of  this  sol^ect.  We  feel  it  as  pat- 
ents, and  we  cannot  help  rc^rdina  it  as  eoi- 
ineaily  deserviag  the  attention  or  all  parents. 
Huch  is  said,  at  this  day,  about  the  great  ad- 
vanti^^  that  are  enjoyed  tfor  education ; 
and  Qothim(-is  more  fr€4|uenti|r  pointed  to  in 
Mofof  thM^vm  tlie  ch^dren^s  i>ook-9helves« 
New  we  confess  that  we  look  upon  this  roiiU 
tipbcatibe  nf  books,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, upon  tlie  use  which  is  made  of  them, 
wMh  more  distmst  tod  doubt  than  upon  any 
other  4fepanment  ef  eai'ly  discipline..  Dis- 
cipliiie-*did  we  say  ?  These  bopks  are  the 
very  fees  of  diftciprine.  They  are  the  most 
of  ihem  novels,  and  notbiqg  else  but  novels. 
The  reading  ef  then^^  wi^ve  already  said, 
isnevel  reading.    And  there  are  as  jaded, 


aad  almost  AS  listless  novel-fcaders  in  the 
ten  thousand  nurseries  of  the  land,  as  there 
are  stretched  upon  the  parlour  couches, — i.ot 
to  say,  io  the  study  easy-chairs.  Children 
too  much  indulged*  in  tois  way, — and  that 
may  happen  long  enough  before  the  parent 
i^  aware  of  it.— acquire  an  almost  inveterate 
nosrility  to  all  severe  application  of  mind. 
There  are  thousand!  of;  such,  who  need  to 
be  putf  without  delay,  upon  a  dispensation  of 
bard  study,  to  save  thei^  from  utter  ruin, 
^las  I  for  those,  whose  parents,  instead  of 
ofiering  any  counteractiion  to  this  mighty 
pows^  of  the  press,  resolve  that  their  3iif- 
dren  shall  have  noining  but  a  lot  of  ease  and 


gratification,  that  they  shall  be  arged  with 
no  tasks,  tluit  they  shall  be  lead  in  none  but 
invithfig  aad  fiowery  paths,  to  the  heights  of 
knowledge  and  power.  It  is  all  mistake; 
and  fitter  mistake.  There  are  no  steps  to 
those  height^,  but  rugged  steps.  There  is  no 
way  of  intellectual  adviuicemeat,  but  the 
waV  of  strenuous  effort  and  patient  toil. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  same  law  obtains  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  that  goveias  alt 
other  siiccess,— the  law  of  labor.  Woe  to 
the  young  man  who  thinks  to  rise^  to  the 
heignts  oi  intellectual  powfr  by  any  easy 
flight  I  All  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  mind 
are  idtense,  laboriouS|  patient  efforts.  All 
real  genius,  all  true  originality,  all  lofty  poe- 
try, all  powerful  writing  and  speaking  consist 
in  these,  and  in  nothing  else.  And  the  young 
inan^— the  professioom  man,  let  us  say,  in 
particular,~who  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
readmg  Reviews  and  Romances,  and  abhors 
every  severe  ta^k,  though  he  nmy  jbea  clever 
or  a  respectable  man,  can  never  be  much 
more,  be  his  talents  what  t^eymay. 


If  J^  ^WXNG,  OF.OBIO. 

The  Washington  correspondence,  of  the 
Pdrtiand  Diiiiy  Advertiser,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Ewing,  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  SuHes,  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  EwiNO,  of  Ohio,  has  been  addressing 
the  Senate  on  the  Tariff.  He  i^  a  neW  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio^  and  not  only  a  new  Senator 
bpt  a  neafrmm  m  Ciceco*a  acceptation  of  the 
phrase.  He  is  now  among  the  first  in  the 
Senate,^not,  perhaps,  in  oratory,  though  he 
is.  a  good  sp^er,  out  among  the  firn  for 
grasp  of  mmd,  for  correct,  bgical,  smd  na- 
tional views.  He  is  emphatically  a  sound 
man—an  able  hiwyer,  and  by  and  by.  will  be 
—I  venture  to  prddict  a  disiingoished^tates- 
man.  That  hacknied  topic  the  Tariff,  he  has 
alreadf  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  He  has 
started  in  another  orbit,  and  developed  many 
points  of  Political  Economy  quite  new. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  a  qann  over  40,  perhaps  41— 
a,  or  $,— well— and  fiifmly  b'lilt— of  about 
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0  feet  and  a  goodly  size.  Ula  private  life  is 
int^reftiog  as  demonstrating  with  a  thousand 
other  examples  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
our  institutions  in  openiiij;  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  iln  encouraging  tlie  poor  boy 
to  consider  no  honorable  exaltation  beyond 
his  reach*  He  is  the  son  of  a  poor  tavern 
keeper,  somewhere  between  Lancaster  and 
Clwicothe— did  the  honor  of  the  stable— 
acted  the  part  oi  the  hostler  and  the  servant 
for  many  years,  till  bVand  by,  feeling  himself 
madefoq^jUINnetbing  else,  he  determined  upon 

'  having  a  Collegiate  education.    Nothing  is 

•  impossible  to  him  who -i&  resolved.  He  left 
home  and  started  for  the  salt  works  by  the 
Kaobawa,  and  chopped  wood  for  money,  do- 
ing as  much  in  one  dav  as  many  oien  did  in, 
,  three.  Thus'he  was.able  to  lay  up  funds  to 
fit  for,  and  to  support  himseff  m  college. 
He    continued    alternately    chopping    and 

,  stiidving  till  his  collegiate  edux:ation  was 
finiahed.  Then  came  his  law  studies,  which 
by  the  kindness  of  a  friend  he  wat»  enabled 
to  get  through— then  that  subsequent  pros- 
periQr^hidi  talent  and  industry  alwi^s  give 
to  their  worshippers  ;  and  now  yoii  see  hmi, 
^  his  first  term  in  ^he  U.  S.  Senate,  taking  a 
'  stand  aodongst  ihe  first,  and  laving  the  foun- 
dation of  a  reputation  which  by  the  by,  will 
rank  him  among  our  illustrious  men,  who, 
no  matter  to  what  party  they  bjelong  when 
truly  illustrious  and  upright,  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  their  wliole  countrv,  the 
jewels  of  oar  republic  that  are  sparkling  in 
nercapitol. 
How  ,]nstr active  is  such.a  lifeas  tliatof 

.  Mr.  Ewing,  and  yet  how  many  can  tell  near- 
ly the  same  story  ?  Does  heiee\  ashamed  of 

'  it  ?  I  think  not.  fot  there  is  no  truly  great 
man  who  woula  not  rejoice  that  his  own  arm 
had  talen  him  frooi  obscurity,  and'put  him 
side  by'stde  with  the  great  men  of  hiscOun- 
irj.  Small  minds  feel  ashamed  of  such 
^  thiofs.  Great  minds  rejoice  to  narrate 
them,  are  ftoud  of  them,  and  bequeath  them 
to  their  children  as  Cheir  exploits,  as  famous 
as  those,  of  the  laurelled  chieftain, 
iasky  **  and  how  many  can  tell  neai'ly  the 

*  same  story  V  How  many  New  England 
young  men.  for  example^  have  gone  forth^ 
from  cheirfiomes  to  the  distant  ^^^t,  or  the 
distant  South,  with  their  intellects  i^  their 
only  property  and  their  enterprise  their  only 
stock  in  tradle  ?  I  am  surprised  at  finding  so 
madv  New  England  men  m  CongresSr  New 
England  is  not  only  represented  by  her  own 
members,  bat  her  sons  are  fouod  coming 
from  almost  every  State.  I  have  not  now 
the  nilsaas  of  giving  jou  a  statistical  account 
of  the  members  of  Congress  frohi  New  Eng- 
land, besides  her  own  delegations,  but  I  mav 
have  by  and  by.  For  the  present,  let  me  tell 
joo,  that  in  18^0— 21«  there  were  in  Con- 
mas  THiRrT'H)ME  gentlemen  from  the  sin- 
gle State  of  Connecticut,  in  addition  to  her 


own  delegation.  There  are  six  Senato.^  in 
Congress,  natives  of  that  State.  And  thUf  is 
Connecticut  alone,  without  Massachusetts^ 
that  fertile  norsery  of  patriotism,  literature^ 
and  distinguished  «aen.  Whiit  jm  eulogiam 
are  such  facts  upon  our  beloved  homes  1 

•^     -    •■  a, 


^  ^  NAVAL  SKETCH. 
.  From  the  London  U.  Scrrke  Joarnftl. 
Service  afloat  during  the  late  war, 
BeiDg  the  penonal  Narrative  of  a  Naval  Offieet> 

In  the  month  of  December  we  repaired  to 
English  Harbor  to  refit.  On  this  occasion  F' 
had  an  adventure  which  had  well  nigh  prov- 
ed a  tragical  one.  Among  the  crew  before 
the  mast,  was  one  Jonathan  Williams,  a  stoUt 
athletic  fellow,  measuring  about  six  feet  two 
in  height,  with  an  outline  and  proportions 
evihcing  corresponding  muscular  powers. 
This  man,  shortly  aft^r  the  commissioning  of 

the  E ,  had.  in  spite  of  his  plea  of 

American  citizenship,  corroborated  as  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  certificate  of  nftturalization,,beea 
impressed  from  an  English  merchant  ship. 
This  was  an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare; 
especially  as  the  similarity  of  langoage  and 
national  traits  between  individuals  of  the 
two  nations,  left  no  leading*  marks  whereby 
to  discriminate  between  the  two  -;  moreover, 
these  protections  were  easily  counterfeited, 
and  therefore  little  regarded.  Indeed,  the 
(act  was  notorious  that  spurious  documents, 
(an  ordinary  article  of  traffic  among  t|^e 
crimps  in  the  Atnerican  seaports)  coind  at 
any  time  be  procured  bv  our  seamen  for  a 
few  dollars.  A  reasonable  apology  was  thus 
offered  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  act 
which  h<ld  no  small  share  in  exciting  a  hostile 
feeling  against  us  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  which  othe^iso  might  cfertainly  have 
been  deemed  indefensible.  In  this^instance, 
however,  there  were  some  collateral  circum- 
Stanbes,  which,  with  the  consistency  and  en- 
ergy^ so  characteristic  of  tfuth,  displaj^edin 
liis  unceasing  remonstrance  against  the  inftls- 
tice  of  his  oetention,  affording  a  strong  pre- 
sumption favorable  to  Williams'  claims. 
Some  months  having  elapised,  and  the  little 
attention  paid  ^  his  case  affording  but  a  faint 
prospect  of  einancipation,  he  determined  on 
desertion.  A<Jbordinglj,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity while  the  vessel  was  alongside  the 
wharf,  in  .English  Harbor,  he  with  two  or 
three  others  effected  their  escape.  The  only 
channel  b^  which  they  cbald  finally  leave  the 
island  being  bv  the  merchant  ships  in  the 
harbor  of  St.  John's,  distant  about  twelve 
miles,  it  was  natoially  cbfijectured  that  their 
flight  lay  m  that  direction,  with  a  view  to  in- 
tercept them  I  was  sent  round  to  that  place. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  spent  in  fruidess  in- 

auiries  in  attempts  to  trace  them,- 1  was  on 
\e  eve  of  returning  from  my  unsuccessful 
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mission,  wbeo  accideot  effiectec)  that  which  |  Goliah— in  one  band  brandisbioi;  the  formid- 
my  endeavors  bad  faited  in.    I  bad  taken  up  ,  able  clasp  koife  ■jsaallv  suspended  round  the 


jny  iod((in|^  ac  the  tarern  m  the  town,  kept 
by  a  French  woman,  ,amunK  the  numerous 
iniaates  of  which;   principally    masters  pt 
ships,  was  a  merchant^  a  resident  uf  the  place, 
with  whom  I  h^  previously  been  acquainted 
This  man  having  occastoQ  to  visit  a  briv,  oi 
which  he  was  the  owner,  and  which  ua^ 
loadini;  in  the  harbor,  proposed  to  me  to  ac- 
company him.    It  tiappened  to  be  a  boister- 
ous day  I  bur  the  wind  being  fair,  and  the 
vessel  lymi;  well  op  the  harbor,  a  canue  man- 
ned by  two  negroes,  which  we  hired,  soon 
wafted  usaloDf^-side.    I  had  been  but  an  in- 
stant on  board  when  the^  pnocipal  object  «t 
my  aearck^  the  fuj^dve  WiMiams,  little  ex- 
pecting soch  a  visiter,  unei^pectedlv  popped 
JUS  head  iip  the  fore  hatchway.    The  sudden 
appearance  of  some  terrific  spect^le  would 
not  have  caused  a  greater  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing and  -codsequeot  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  thatjwhich  the  sight  of  bo  unwel-- 
come  a  visiter  produced  at  tliis'inoment.   The 
poor  fellow,  pale,  paralized,  and  dumb  from 
•   the  surprise,  for  a  few  moments  uttered  not 
a  word.    But  gradually  recovering  his  self- 
possession,  he  seemed  quietly  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  Cate,  and   without  offering  the 
suiallest  resistance,  walked  aft  to  tlie  quarter 
deck  as  desired.    Here  taking  up  a  large  tin 
pot  Ijing  by  the '  side  of  4  cask  of  wliat  ap- 
peared from  the  color  of  its  contents  to  6e 
water,  he  drew  oflP  a  considerable  quantity 
which  he  drank  off.— This  turned  out  to  be 
white  rom-^the  effects  o^  such  a  stimulant , 
may  bereadilv  imagmed.    1  hey  were  neither 
slow  in  their  development  nor  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  potency  of  their  influencct    Such 
a  dose  as  be  had  imbibed  wa»  more  than  suf- 
fici^it  to  screw  the  mon^  clergies,  already 
in  a  state  of  ^trong  excita^'ton^  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  i^as  necessary  for  a  much  greater 
enterprise  than  tfakt  which,  he  suddenly  con- 
oeiveo  and  as  promptly  executed.    Havinj^ 
from  bis  assumed  qniet  dfemeanor-  no  suspi- 
aon  of  what  he  meditated^  I  had  gone  for  a 
'  moment  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  and 
was  looking  m  another  dijfection  when  tum- 
ii^  round  I  found- niy  prisoner  had  disappear- 
eo.    Watching  1ms  opportunity,  he'hadleap- 
.ed  into  the  canoe,  qlear||ng  the  gUnw^de  at  a 
bound.    And  when  1  l^o^ed  over  the  side 
bad  alieacfy  got  clear  of  the  vessel.    1  now 
beheld  him  in  the  attitude  of  menacing  the 
two  boatmen,  who  aftee  a  slight  and  ineffect^ 
nal  resatance,  were  retteating  to  the  bow  of 
the  boat.    It  was  i  sceae  for  the  pencil,    fn 
his  red  woollen  shift,  without  a  hat,  his  dark 
shngp  hair  clbsely  matted  over  bis  bronzed 
fomead,  with  a  beard  i  unshaven,  perhaps, 
from  the  tooipent  of  his  quitting  the  E'— ; 
rewlationy  anxiety,  bop^and  fear,  all  blend- 
ed in  his  agitated  couiitenanoe— there  he 
stood  or  rather  stooped  i\i  the  boat,  a  marine 


neck  of  seamen  at  the  two  sable  iMatmen, 
comparatively  pigmies  and    who  had  now 
airly  surrendered  and  were  eroaching  with 
every  sign  of  astonishment  and  pasillanimkj 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe ;  while  with  the 
other  he  was  endeavoripr  to  retain  the  mast 
in  its  erecr  position^  the  sail  having  paiitly 
Aloun  leose  and  luffed  her  broad-side  to. 
. . ''  In  this  dilemma,  no  l»oat  being  a^ngside, 
1  was  1  or  a  moment  at  a  loss  what  to  do  : 
however,  having  uo  time,  for  delibantien.  I 
sprang  into  a  small  pui>t  luring  under  toe 
counter,  th^  only  one  belonging  to  the  vessel, ' 
and  followed  by   my    friend  the  merchant, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  gale,  readihr'  Under* 
took  to  render  assistimce,  we  shoved  off  from 
the  vessel ;  and  the  canoe  having  been  de- 
layed by  the  dauses  already  stated,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  with  tier,  just  as  Wil- 
liams, having  got  her  once  okore  before  the 
wind,  was  setting  the  sail,  and  she  was  ac- 
quiring rapid  way.,  Unluckily,  in  my  eager- 
ness to  board,  I  jumped  into  her  stern^  and 
my  companion,  wKbse  motions  were  not  sof- 
ticiently  agile  to  follow  or  lav  huld  of  the 
canoe,. was  left  fairly  in  the  fur^,  and  got 
adnft.    Thu9  I  remained  solus  to  grapple 
with    niy   formidable  adversary,  who  now, 
wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the  effects  of  the 
potation  from  the  rum  cask,  and  the  probably 
frustration  of  his  hopes,  looked  scarcely  hu- 
man.   Having  summoned  him  to  submit,  iMid 
pointed  out  to  him  the  consequences  of  ag- 
gravating his  ccime  by  resistance,  he  once 
more  drew  forth  his  kmfe,  and  glaring  wildly 
on  me  with  eyes  inflamed  with  bquor  and  ex- 
citement, he  in  a  broken  and  sepulchral  tone 
thus  addressed  me :— **  Mr.  ,  I  am  a 

native  American  horn ;  I  am  determined  %o 
have  my  Hberty,  wliatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences, and  you  had  better  .not,  attempt  to 
prevent  me."  The  only  weapon  I  ha(^  about 
me  was  a  small  uniform  dirk,  four  or  five  , 
inches  bng,  and  made  more  for  ornament 
thW  service.  This  I  had  drawn  forth,  and 
standing  over  him^  vi^as  menacing  Jiim  with 
it,  when  suddenly  with  one  hand  seizing  my 
wrist,  with  the  Qtber  he  wrenched  the  weapon 
from  me,  closing  upon  me  and  got  roe  down 
in  the  bottom  of  tne  boat.  The  brevity  of 
this  conflict,  if  any  thing  baa  before  been 
wanting*  enectualiy  demonstrated  the  odHs 
to  which  I  was  opposed.  I  was  like  an  infai^t 
in  his  powerful  grasp.  In  a  moment  I  found 
m^selt  transiferred  to  the  other  element, 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  one  might 
fling  Over  board  a  spaniel.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  motive,  after  a  few  seconds, 
during  which  I  found  myself  retained  under 
the  sides  of  the  boat,  which  by  her  heeling 
nearly  level  with  the  water,  I  contrived  to 
cling  to,  he  suddenly  relmquished  his  iron 
grasp,  and.!,  like  a  drowned  rat,  crawled 
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^toce  «or«  ioto  the  boat.    For  thra,  pcrhap^v 
I  ifH»  jadebted  to  the  appeftruic«  q>  « large 
,    Wmt^  lanipcd  with  sii  or  eixht  mea,  «»-hic^, 
fotimir  op  the  harbor,  aiid  paMia^  at  the  riift- 
taace  af  half  «  oitble  tcuit^h^  was  no  tooner 
ptwoattd  by  my  ^vertarv,  than  he  juiuped 
oterboard  and  swam  towards  her:  aod  I, 
wilhour  rtflectiac  ttp<iti  the  ravhuew  of  a  fur- 
ther pursMit  of  such  an  adversai'y,  threw 
oiyseif  after  him,  and  with  no  small  difficaicy 
f^eacbed  the  pinnaiice  iust  after  he  had  been 
taken  oo  board.    The  crew  natural! v  &>  apa- 
.  tbiiini^  «^ith  bim,  evinced  no  ^reat  alacrity  m 
Mckiog  me  op  and  but  for  a  circumstance  or 
lw^  I  might  hare  fared  but  badfy ;  moreover, 
it  was  only  by  dint  of   the  threat  to  make 
them  respoiwiDle  for  the  prboner's  evasion, 
that,  after  a  considerahlf  parley  they  were 
ptevailed  on  to  put  us  on  board  the  nearest 
merchant  vessel.    Here  agaiif  I  had  to  eo- 
connter  the  same  difficulty.     The  master, 
tinder  the  plea  of  not  being  able  to  spiire  an 
only  boat^  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  my 
desire    of  being    coov<>yed   on   board    the 
Gaairiiapin  guard  ship,  wSich  was  lyin^  at 
sdme  distance  round  a  ^int  tn  that  part  of 
thoharbor  called  die  Carcuage.     In  this  di- 
Jemma,  an  occurrence  suddenly  gave  a  new 
^  torn  to  the  afiTau*,  and  decided  the  skipper  to 
comply  with  my  wishes.     All  at  once  the 
prisoner,   making  a  la&t   desperate   effort, 
sprang  over  tlie  gunwale,  and  threw  himseN*.. 
at  tite  risk  of  Ins  neck,  into  the  boat,  and 
endeavored  to  cut  her  a  drift.    It  was  a' most 
ludicrous  to  observe  the  change  wtiich  this 
sndden  proceeding  wrought  in  the  tone  and 
bearing  of  the  «»kipper.    He  now  flew  into  a 
viol^it  rage,  and  showed  himself  ready,  by 
any  means  in  his  power,  to  rid  himself  of  so 
troublesome  a  guest.    He  was  mv  prisoner, 
«ra8  accordingly  secured,  and  finally  lodged 
in  safe  custody  on  board  the  gvartf  vessel. 
In  tins  ^Imost  mortal  scrugale,  I  found  that 
I  had  tecetved  a  wound  .in  the  hand,  either 
by  my  <nvn  dirk  or  the  knife  of  my  adversarj^, 
which  I  had  remained  unconscious -of  uutil 
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Amej'icaSi.  This,  however,  be  refuseil  to 
accede  ro.  On  the-  first  occasion  of  kis  beifl|; 
brottirht  on  deck,  he  refused  to  take  a  shin 
m  any  part  of  the  duty;  nor  could  the  r^ 
monstrances  of  the  ofiicers»  the  heavy  deoas- 
ciation  of  vengeance,  or  the  menaces  of  ift* 
stent  death  from  the  captain,  make  lun  < 
swerve  from  .  his  resolution.  The  latter , 
wound  up  w>  the  ^highest  pitch  of  anger  ^ 
suoh  a  pertinaetous  example  of  disobedieaoe 
ill  the  face  of  the  whole  ship's  CoropanT,  it 
length  ordered  his  pistol  to  be  brought,  is4 
thieatened  to  blow  his  brains  oui(  for  >iiutio;, 
if  he  contmued  any  longer  retractonr;  m 
however  produced  as  little  f  flTect  While \k 
eaptain  was  actually  stamping  with  ra^iod 
alternately  threatening  to  hang  or  to  sbooi 
bin:,  the  pruKiner  with  the  most  iotrepidsod^, 
nets  and  self  possession  addressed  him  tiMi.'i 

**  Captain ,  I  am  an  American  dtiaeoi 

you  have  no  right  to  detahi  me  :  1  am  myw 
power,  it  ts  true,  and  you  may  shoot  or  «hj 
elie^ou  please  with  nie,  but/ am  detenaW 
never  more  to  touch  a  rope  or  de  a  stroke  «  ' 
duty  in  yoor  ship."  I  hav  e  never  sera  u 
instance  of  greater  determination  thto  tUi 
man  ethibHed.  Thi»ugh  fulW  alive  to  to 
critical  situation  he  remained  firm  and  on- 
•i»liaken  as  a  rock,  till  at  length  he  wasoses 
more  ordered  lielow.  Here,  before  Ije 
Kun  room  bulk  head,  inimediatd;r  under IM 
main  hatch  wwr  ladder,  he  remajned  sevinl 
Months  in  douDle  irons.  Dor  distance  frofs 
head  quarters,  consti4ntly  cruising,  preveaies 
an  opportunity  (jjft  his    trmU    ^This  deliy 

prov«|  fortuna^n'or  W  *    .'^'*1? 

length  broughLfa  termination  to  hb  sofie^ 
logs.  The  promotion  and  ajppointnieat « 
the  captain  si^9  months  after  to  a  frigate^ 
caused  a  relaxation  to  his  rigoroos  tr^- 
ment,  and  finally  led  to  his  release  aod  dw 
chfirge  from  che\ser^iee. 


advertised  by  the  blood  which  screamed  from 
It. 

Thia  ilMm  on  his  return  to  the  ship,  under 
circumstances  that'  miuht  have  shaken  the 
constancy  of  the  firmevt,  displaced  atorti- 
tude  and  equanimit j[  which  antonished  every 
one  on  board,  lliis  was  more  particularly 
shown  on  the  following  occasion.  Bein;; 
short  of  complement,  the  service  of  an  able 
bodied  indiviaual  could  not  w^be  dispensed* 
withi  particularly  in  action.  T)n  getting  ro 
,  sea,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  liberate 
him  at  the  hour  of  mu«Kering  to  qoacfters. 
This  would  probably  have  led  to  his  further 
enlargement,  and  in  the  end  might  iiave 
averted  the  fate  N%^iich  in  the  opinion  of  all 

awiuted  him  under  the  agghwated  ciroom- |         _       , 

staiices  of  his  case,  and  m  the  absence  of  I  made  an  excursioi 
sti^flicienc  proof  of  his  naturahzation  as  an  |  ley,  called  by 


From  the  Aitofk  JowtMl  fbr  Fdmnry. 
VALLEV    •)£  DEATH,. IN  JAVA. 

The  following  4%tract  from  rfie  Jounial  of 
Mr.  A.  Loudon,  Jis  communicated  br  inat 
gentleman  to  Dr.l  Jameson,  and  published  m 
his  last  FAilosopAiS^  JburndL 

"Balor,  3d  JolW,   18S0.-Thi8    evening;, 

i»'htle  walking  rouftMl  the  village,  with  ll*e 

Patteh  (native  chie\)1»e  told  me  that  there  » 

a  valley  about  \hreeluiUca>  from  Balor  thaft  iw 

person's  could  approach  without  firfeitaf 

■       'the  skeletons  of  huinss 

of  beasts  and  birds  cor- 

be  valley.    1  meutioDed 

Ian t  Mr.  Van  Spree*on- 

^ jr  going  to  se^  it  j  Mr. ' 

tant  resident^  agreed 


their  lives,  and  thrttj 
beings,  and  all  sorts 
ered  die  (loitoiii  of 
this  to  the  comniaoc 
bufg,  and  proposed 
Daeodels^  the  as^i^ 
go  with  us. 

'<  Ba'or,  4th  Jnlj 


,— Early  this  morning  «e 
to  the  eatraordmary  vsl- 
natives  Guwo  Upas,  or 
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*  Poison  VaHcy-'— It »»  t^ree  mil^s  from  Ba- 
lor,  on  the  roaid  t^  the  Djiang.    Mr.  Daen- 
Wels  had  ordered  a  foot  ptth  to  fie  made  fro;N 
Che  main  road  to  the  rancjr.— We  took   with 
OS  two  doits  aiid  some  fowls,  to  try  pxperi- 
merits  irt  this  poisonoofrTallev.    On  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  rootintain,  W«  dismouhted 
tad  scram U(>d  up  the  side,  aboata  quarter 
ofa  mile^  holding  on  by  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  we  were  a  eqod  deal  fatigiied  before  we 
got  op,  the  path  bein^  ?ery  steep  and  sli^pe- 
rv,from  the  ^tl  of  rain  during  the  nfght. 
t^heo  withio  a  few  yai-ds  of  tlje  valley,  we 
ctperiencsd.a  strong  nauseous,  suffocating 
smell 't  but  on  coming  close  to  the  edge,  this 
dtsaf^eeabW  smell  left  us.    We  were  now  all 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  'awful  scene  b^, 
fore  08.     rhe  valley  appear^  to  be  about 
balfa  mile  in  circumrerj^oce,  oval,  and  the 
depth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  the  bot- 
tom quite   flat—ho    vegitation— some  very 
large  (m  appearance,)  river  stones,  and  the 
whole  coirered  with  scelctpns  of  human  be- 
ing%  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  all  sorts 
of  birds.    We  amid  not  perceive  any  v^ 
pour  or  any  opening  in  the  ground,  whidt 
last  appeared  to  be  of  a  hard  sandy  substance. 
The  sides  of  the  valley,  from  the  tc^p  to  the 
bottom^,  are  covered  with  tiees,  shrubs,  &c. 
It  was  now  propotfid  by  one  of  the  party  to 
enter  the  valley  ;  bot  at  the  spot  where  we 
were,  this  was  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  as 
one  false  step  would  have  brought  us  to  eter- 
nity, as  no  assistance  could  ^>e  gi^exi  us. 
We  lighted  our  cigars,  and  with  the  astoist- 
mce  of  a  bamboo,  we  went  down  wiihm 
eighteen  feet  of  the  bottom.  Here  »e  dia  not 
experience  any  difficulty  in  breathing,  fiot 
an  ofiensive  nauseous  smell  anoved  us.    We 
now  fastened  a  dog  to  the  epd  of  a  bamboo, 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  him  m  ;  we  hfid 
otrr  watches  in  our  hatids,  and  in  fourteen 
second^  be  fell  on  his  back,  did  not  move  his 
fipbs,  or  look  round,  but  continued  to  breathe 
eighteen  nifnutes.    Weihen  sent  another,  or 
racber  he  got  loo^e  from  the  baml>oo,  but 
walked  in  where  the  other  dog  was  lying ;'  he 
Hien  stood  quite  still,  and  in  len  seconds  lie 
fell  on  his  face*,  and  never  moved  his  limbs 
afterwards ;    he  continued,  to  breathe    for 
seven  miniHes'.    We  now  tried  a  fowl,  who 
died  in  a  minute  anit  a  half.    We  then  threw 
in  another,  which  died  before  touching  the 
gnpond.    During  these  experiments  we  ex- 
perienced a  heavy  shower  of  ram  ;  but  we 
were  so  intercfs^edhy  the-awful  scene  before 
osythatwedid  not   care  forgetting   wet. 
On  the  opposite  side  near  a  large  stone,  wa<» 
the  skeleton  of  a  human  being,  who  ntust 
have  perished  OC  bis  back,wiih  the  right  arm 
oader  1^  }>^ ;  froqi  being  exposed  to  the 
weath^/thebooeswere  bleached  as  white 
as  iwurj,    I  wasaaztous  to  procure  this  skel- 
eton, b^t  any  attempt  to  get  at  ir would  bave^ 
been  ibsdaess.    After  remaining  two  liours 


in  this  Valley  of  Death,  we  re'tortted,  bat 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  out.  rrom 
the  heavy  shower.  Hie  sides  of  the  vall^  were  ^ 
very  sl'pper*  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  two 
Javanese  behmd  us,  wf  might  have  fband  it 
no  eaby  matter  to  e«ca|>e  from  this  pesti-  * 
lential  spot.^On  reachina  onr  rendezvous^ 
we  l«ad  some  brandy  ana  water ;  and  laft 
this  most  extraordinary  valley,  came  down 
the  slipi/ery  foot-path,  sometimes  on  onr 
ham^  and  iiands,  to  the  main  road^  moooted 
our  horses,  and  returned  to  Balor,  quite  plea- 
sed w  ith  our  trip.  The  human  skeletons  art 
supposed  to  have  been  rebels,  who  had  been 
pursued  from  the  main  road,  and  taken  re» 
fuge  in  the  different  valievs,  as  a  wanderer  ' 
cannot  know  his^  danger  till  he  is  in  the  vaK 
ley! 


DANIEL  LAl^BEET. 

In  the  burying  ground  of  St.  Martin's. 
Stamford  Barou,  it  a  tilaok  sUte,  inscribecl 
with  gilt  letters  to  the  memory  ofthatini* 
mensa  mass  of-  mortality,  Daniel  Laoibert. 

Aitus  in  animo,  m  corpoTe  maximus. 
In  rememberance  of  tlmt  prodigy  in  DaLire, 

Daniel  Lambert, 

A  native  of  Leicester,  wl^o  was  possessed  of 

an  exalted  convivial  mind ; 

and  in  personal  greatness  had  no 

rompititor  ; 

be  measured  3  It.  1  in.  round  the  legs, 

9  ft.  4  in.  round  the' body, 

^  and  (Weighed  53  st.  IllB. 

He  d^Mtfted  his  ife  an  the  Slst 

June,  1809, 

Aged  39  years. 

As  a  testimony  of  resprct^  this  stODe 

is  erected  by  bis  friend  in 

*  'Leicestf^. 

It  was  not  ontil  the  spring  of  1806,  that 

Mr.  L{Mnl>ert  overcame  his  repugnance  of 

publiclv  exhibiuil^    him»clf.     On  tha  idth 

June,  1809,  he  arrived  from  Huntington  at 

the  Wagon  and  Ho^se  inn,  in  8t.  Martin's 

Stamford,  where  pteparations  were  made  to 

receive  company  ;  but  before  n'me  o'clock  of 

the  morning  in  .which  'lie  was  to  have  been 

exhibited,  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature 

Two  suits  of  Mr.  Lambert's  clothes  are  still 
preserved  at  the  above  m<  ntioned  inn,  and 
are  tlie  fre<^eut  objects  of  atteotion  to  the 
ciffious  vjsitor.  Seven  ordinary  men  haye 
stood  within  the  enclosure  of  his  waistcoat 
without  starting  a  stitch, or,  straining  a  bat- 
ton. 

His  coffin  nieasnred  six  feet  fonr  inches 
long,  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  foir  feet 
four  bches  deep,  and  contains  11^  superfi* 
cial  feet  of  elm.  It  was  built  upon  two  ax** 
letrees  and  'four  clpg  wheels,  upon  which  his 
remains  were  drawn  to  their  place  of  inters 
menL  His  grave  was  dug.  with  a  gradual 
sloping  for  many    yacds,  and  upwards  of 
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,  twenty  men  were  cmployefd  for  half^-hour 
10  settips  his  corpse  into  its  last  abode. 

Mr.  Lambert's  bulk  -lid  not  increase  above 
tbe'ordmary  size  until  he « had  reached  the 
age  ot  «1  or  38  years.— -in/t^tairiaTi. 

DISfANT  SIGHT. 

J  have  heard  it  reniai4ced  (hv  Humboldt  I 
thinks  that  the  air,  in  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, is  so  verv  transparent  that  you  cAn  dis- 
tinEuinb  tW  white  earnitnt  61  a  man  at  near- 
ly fifteen  ^iles  distance.  1  have  niade  the 
same  observation  in  this  co«ntrj  :  T  could 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  distmguish  with 
thfi^aked  eve,  a  while  house,  where  I  had 
lodged  at  Castello  •BodcriKO  ;  and  the  dis- 
tance coold  not  be  less  than  thirty-six  miles 
ID  a  direct  line.  This  would  not  be  credited 
hy  a  person'only  acquainied  with  the  Da;*- 
Hsh  atmosphere,,  where,  in  tlie  finest^ dav, 
with  some  difficultv  you  Can  discernSt.  Paul  s 
from  the  hill  t^tween  Ej^bam  atadEngletiela- 

Oreen.  '  •        ,  .„    ^  ,   . 

AttK.  17.— lafcain  visited   my  roll  and  to 


FELX WE  SAGACITY 

Dc  la  Croix  relates  the  following  alnaost 
incredible  initance  of  sagacity  in  a  cat, 
which,  even  nn*<er  the  receiver  df  fen  air 
pump,  discovered  the  aieans  of  escaping  a 
death  that  appeared  to  all  present  inevitii4>le» 
"  I  ence  saw.'  »iftys  he,  **  a  lecturer  upon  <ix- 
perimentad  philosophy  place  a  cat  under  th« 
,ilasH  receiver  of  an  aw  pump,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  very  certaui  fiici,  that 
life.cannot  be  supported  witlioul  air  and  res- 
piration. The  lecturer  had  ilr^ady  made  sev- 
eral strokes  with  thepiston,  in  dWer  toeibaust 
the  receiver  of  its  air,  when  the  annimal, 
that  had  begun  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfori- 
able  in  the  rarifiedatmosphere,  wae  fdtrtunate 
Jnough  to  discovL-r  the  source  from  wheDcd 
^er  uneasiness*  proceedted.  She  placed  her 
paw  upon  the  ftole  thrdugh  which, the  air  es- 
caped, and  thus  prevented  »ny,."*?'^«  ^"*"* 
passing  out  of  the  receiver,  ^li  the  exer- 
tions of  the  oflBce*-  were  now  unavailing  i  in 
vain  he' drew  the  piston  ;  the  cata  paw  ef- 
fectually prevented  its  operation.  Hoping 
to  fcflFeCt  his  purpose,  h^lerair  again  into  the 


corroborate  what  I  have  before  said,  I  ct»|^ld  ,!eceiver,  which  as  soon  as  the  cat  perceived, 
distinctly  see  the  French  batteries  .play  inie  K^  ^^^j^^l.^^  ^^^  ^^  from  the  auerture; 
upon  Almeida,  and  the  gariisoiB  rctarning  the    ^  ^  ^u^„  y^  attempted  to  exhaust  the  rece'»- 


fife ;  Ae  soon ^  Was  not  heard.  Thejdistance 
from  Almeida  ina  direct  line  is  not  less  than 
thirty-two  miles.-Ocn.  Machnnms  Jout^^ 
of  the  Campaign  in  Portiu^uL 

WIT  OF  RICHARD  BAXTEtt. 

We  have  me*  with  a  good  story  of  this 


eminent  non^conforihist  divioe^which  shows, 
that  his  piety,  eloquence,  and  ♦*  love  ol 
aoufa,"  were  not  his  only  qualities.— Villiers. 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Wilroot,  e^rl  of 
Rochester,  notorious  wits  and  debauchees  ot 
thg  court  of  Charles  11,  meeting  one  day 
wilb  the  Void  puritanic  tegcher*^  as  they 
weae  riding  in  the  coqntry,  and  wishing  to 
have  a  little  merriment  at  his  etpease,  ac- 
costed him  grtively  "Pray,  Mr.  Baxter^ 
which  is  the  nearest  road  to  hell  r  The 
«  good  roan: at  once  replied  in  these  lines 
much  it  may.be  supposed  to  their  supHse  and 

confusiun.  ,*    .  •         " 

«   f     ,        **  B^Khester  some  say. 
But  Buckingham's  tA^  nearest  way.'' 
s 

*  Dr.  Middleton  on  the  Life  of  Cicero  re- 
l  marks,  while  treating  madentally  of.  the  fail 
of  the  Uoman^Rejpublic— "The  course  that 
.  n  fr^  nation  runs,  is  from  :i^tuotis  indusftr} 
to'  w«ilth ;   from  wealth  to  luxury ;   from 
luxuiT  to  impatience  of  discipline  and  cor- 
ruption of  morals ;  till  by  a  total  degeneracy 
and  loss  of  virtue,  being  gfowc  ripe  for  de- 
struction, it  falls  at  last  a  prcv  to  some  hardy 
•  opprc;88or,  and  witbihe  loss  ot  liberty,  looses 
everything  else  that  18  vahmbl^"    . 


ver,  she  applied  lier  paw  as  before.  All  the 
spectators  clapped  their  hands  in  admintioQ 
of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and 
the  lecturer  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  liberatin£her,Rnd  sub^tituUng  anotti- 
er  in  her  place^  t^i^t  possessed  less  penetra- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  tbecruei 
experiment.*'    Natnraiitt, 

'   EMPtOYMENT. 

.  Exemption  from  labor  is  so  f^r  from  givioK 
the  rich  siny  real  advantage  over  the  po9r, 
that  the  want  of  fixed,  regular  employment^ 
is  one  of  the  very  means  by  which  the  actoal 
enjoyment  oCthe  fcrmer  is  brought  dow9  to 
a  level  with  that  of  the  latter.    Occupalion 
js  essential  to  haman  happiness.    The  real 
enjoyment  of  the  man  who  rises' e^ery  day 
witha  cerain  portion  of  work  to  accomplish, 
provided  it  be  not  op|>re&sive  to  the  strenf^th 
or  the  faculties,  is  as  mucii  greater  than  tbe 
happiness  of  lam  who  b  witwnt  occupatioo, 
as  the*  a)>parent   acconunodationi.  of    tlie 
prince  are  s^perior  to  those,  of  the   peasant. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  complaints  of 
the  fetigue  of  Utbor  and  the-  irksomeness  of 
bQsme&s:  nothing  is  more  conducive,  and 
nothing  more  indespensable  to  happiness*  *- 

4  little  philosophy  inclineth  men's  minds 
1  to  Atheism ;  but  depth  in  pilosopb}'  bringeth 
linen's  minds  to  religion.— Xorif  Boom. 

•      •  Mill  m$ 

Creditors  have  better  memories  tbto  deibt^ 
ors  ;  and  creditors  are  a  snperstitioiis  sect^ 
ereat  obseircb  of  set  dsys  and  times.—.. 

rTrankUn. 
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MO  HOME  BUT  HEAVEN. 

BT  BSaVAKO  BJLBTOVy  ISO* 

The  exile  o»  ft  ioretgn  strand, 

Wbere*erhit  fooutep»  mm, 
Beftiembert  that  hb  fathers*  Und 

iitti(l  his  eheriih*d  home. 

Though  hrighter  skies  may  shine  above, 
And  roond-lum  flowers  gaore  lair. 

His  heart's  beatliopcs  and  foqdest  lore 
Tui4  DO  firm  footing  there. 

Stm  %o  the  8^  which  gSTe  him  birth 

His  warmest  wishes  lorn ; 
And  elsewhere  own,,  through  alt  tlie  earth, 

A  strapger'a  brief  sqjoom. 

Oh!  tfaof  aboaM  man's jmrnoctal  soul 


ksprivilae 
And  mindral  of  t|8  bea^oly  goal. 
Seem  hot  an  exile  here, 

'Mid  fleeting  joys  of  "sense  and  time» 
Stitt  ft^e^om  earthly  leiven. 

Its  Mircst  hopes,  Its  jojs  soMime, 
Shoold  fimtk  no  home  hot  Beaven, 


From  the  laaag  Mta't  (Kew-Toric)  Adwcate. 
'WiJ»lI AM  OOftDOK-rA  SKETCH. 

Wiifnun  Gordon,  n  sketch  of  whose  uo- 
bappjr  career  tkia  w6de  it  de8if[;ned  to  for- 
nistiy  with  the  hope  that  ic  may  prove  a» 
preginttt  of  inatmctioD  to  those  ^ho  inav 
cfaaioe  to  penufe  it,  as  it  has  been,  and  will 
ever  be,  to  the  writer,  was  one  of  the  diost 
amiabley  iotelbgent  ^d  promisine  boys  of 
the  httla  irila^e  wbere  he  was  bom,"  ^nd 
where  he  received .  the  first  rudi^nents  of  a 
classical  edocauon;  and  in  saym^  this, 
we  say  oiucd  ;  for  the  village  to  which  we 
aUndie,  is,  and  has  lon^  been  distinguished, 
not  sittiply  for  the  sobriety  and  orderly  con* 
duct  of  its  inhabitants^  but  for  its  devotion 
to  literacare,  having  fostered  in  its  bosom, 
for  aearlv  a  half  centary,  one  of  the  most 
j^opaiar  Inerary  institnuons.  of  the  class  de- 
oooDiiated  academies,  in  the  coantry.  Of 
this  icstitntion.  yoong  Gordon  early  became 
a  toember,  and  was  soon  marked  by  his  in- 
structors as  an  accurate  and  ready  scholar, 
and  known  nmong  his  class-mates  as.  the 
4uoa^  wittT  and  tallented  lad  in  school. 

With  tne  library  ojf  the  institution  was 
coBiiected  a  MMtingclub,  a  permanent  and 
highly  respectable  one  it  was  too,  as  is  evi- 
4eftoed  by  the  fact,  that  men  now  noted  as 
statesaien  and  lawvers  have  acknowledgd 
themselves  largely  indebted  to  iu  influence 
for  whatever  of  reputation  they  possess  as 
poMc  speakers*  ^  Sadi  was  the  interest  ta- 
ken in  Its  prosperity,  that  itiwas  regularly,  at- 


tended by  the  parsons,  lawyers,  and  all  the 
savans  of  the  village. 

Of, this  club,  at  the  hge  of  eii2:hteen,  Gor- 
don was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members ; 
in  mind,  a  fi^ll  grown  man  ;  with  a  devotion^ 
unshrinking  to  the  seyerer  sciences,  he  had^ 
yer  found  time  to  range  extensively  the  field 
of  polite  literature,  and  cull  the  richest  flow*" 
ers  of  Pamassius.  In  history,  and  in  pohtics, 
he  wfts,  for  one  of  his  age,  profoundly  versed, 
and  reasoned  on  th^ir  data,  not  as  a  boy,  but 
as  a  man  who  has*  read  extensively  and  re- 
flected deeply.  In  poetry  and  prose,  he 
wrote  with  purity  and  elegance,  and  wnen- 
iever  it  became  young  Gordon's  turn  to  lay 
before  his  fellow  students  and  his  teachers  a 
written  effort,  the  charitable  smile  habitually 
mantling  the  visage  of  our  gray-^iaired  and 
venerable  preceptor,  as  he  listened  to  the 
wordy  effusions  of  his  juvenile  pupils,  chang- 
ed to  an  expression  of  deep  and  serious  at- 
tention. JLetters  of  his,  productions  of 
later  days,  we  have  seen,  which  might  vie 
with  the  most  finished  of  the  epistolai^  ef- 
forts of  Chesterfield  and  Littleton. 

With  all  his  acquirements,  and  the  reputa- 
tion they  had  deservedly  gained  h'un^  with 
all  the  attentions  and  compliments  iqjudi- 
ciousljr  showered  upon  this  wond^ul  boy, 
he  seemed  apparently  uncontaminated ;  so 
carelessly  did  he  we^r  his  honors,  that  even 
the  whispers  of  detraction  were  silent  and 
both  eqimis  and  superiors  in  age  united  in 
landing  his  talents.  • 

It  was  early  in  his  nineteenth  year  that  he 
left  the  academy  of  his  native  village,  and 
was  regularly  matriculated  at  one  of  our 
roost  respecuble  Colleges.  His  literary  ca- 
reer at  college  justified  the  anticipation  of 
his  friends,  he  carried  the  first  honorp  of  his 
class,  witii  the  far  more  enviable  reputation 
of  hemg  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars 
ever  graduated  at  that  institution-;  was  of- 
fered a  tutorship  at  once,  but  declined  it  in 
favour  of  a  predilection  for  the  lawt 

Returning  home^receiving  the  honest,  un* 
bought  congratulations  of  his*  friends ;  the 
fond  embrace,  christian  counsel  and  parting 
Jblessing  of  a  pious  and  affectionate  mother : 
he  came  to  this  city ;  began  his  professional 
studies  with  a  distinguished  counsellor.  At 
the  close  of  his  clerkship^  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  bearing 
even  date  with  the  fact  last  stated,  spoke  of 
himself  as- on  the  point  of  forming  a  business 
connection  with  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
the  director  of  his  legal  studies,  and  with 
prospects  the  most  flattering  before  him  of 
wealth  and  distinction. 
Here  we  would  )>auSe,  willing  to  Mve  our 
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readers  and  oortelres  tbe  paiii  of  tradoK  4be 
ftubseqaent  fate  of  GordoD,  bat  its  moral 
bids  us  on. 

U  was  about  four  months  after  the  date 
of  the  letter  allude  to,  in  the  aftemooo  of 
a  sultry  day  in  Auitust,  that  the  mail  carriaxe 
stopped  at  tlie  door  of  the  modest  hotel  in 
tlie  little  TtUafe-  mentioned  in  this  narrative 
—a  solitary  passenieer  alighted— it  was  Wil- 
liam Gordon.  But,  alas,  so  altered  that  not 
6ven  the  innkeeper,  an  intellitent  old  man 
who  had  been  a  resident  there  tbr  more  than 
forty  tears,  at  Brst  recognised  him.  His 
dress  disordered— his  countenance  haf^gard. 
bloated,  and  blood-shot— his  once  fine  and 
eipressive,  but  bow  heavy  and  lack  lastre. 
eye,  all  betokened  that  some  terrible  change 
had  come  over  him.  Tlie  cause  of  thitt 
chani^e  an  experienced  innkeeper  could  not 
fail  at  once  to  detect— a  4runmrd  stood  be> 
fore  him — laboring  too,  at  that  moment,  un- 
der the  influence  of  recent  and  heavy  pota- 
tions. The  kind  l^earted  and  considerate 
bo8t»  strove,  and  finally  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing him  to  tajke  some  repose  previously 
to  meeting  bis  mother,  whom  it  would  have 
maddened,  and  perhaps  destroyed,  thus  to 
have  met  her  idonted  and  darling  son.  Ru- 
mor, however,  with  iu  many  tongues,  soon 
spread  the  news  of  Gordon's  arrival  through 
the  Village.  It  wispered,  too,  though  more 
coylvy  the  dread/ul,die  mortifying  truth,  that 
the  lotellectbal,  the  gifted,  the  high  souled 

,  Gof^n,  had  returned  to  his  native  village 
drunk.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  degrading 
Influence  of  that  mooosylable  on  a  vouag 
man's  character  in  a  country  village.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  surprise,  tlie  sorrow,  the 
unavailing,  regrets  with  wmch  these  reports 
were  received,  and  finally  confirmed^  among 
the  fdrmer  acquaintances  and  friends  of 
their  subject— still  less  shall  I  attempt  to 
portray  the  first  agonizing  interview  between 
mother  and  son,  when  aU'  was  known  the 
mute  despair  of  that  mother  \  when, first  she 
felt  the  prostration  of  her  brightest,  ^  nav  of 
all  her,  earthly  hopes,  and  the  probable  deso- 

.  lation  of  herdectine-^bow  she  sabsequeatlv 
wept  over  her  degraded  and  ruined  prodigal, 
ana  ih  the  devotion  of  maternal  fondness, 
exclaimed,  with  the  man  of  sorrows,  '*  would 
to'  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee  iny  son.**  It 
is  unnecessary  to  piotract  this  painful  narra- 
tion. He  often  promised  reformation  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  as  he  beheld  the  wasted 
foitn  of  his  broken  hearted  mother,  and  felt 
his  own  degraded  situation.  It  was  a  drukk- 
ard^ivromhe-^e  broke  it. 

Auer  remaining  home  about  six  months, 
where  he  bad  been  detained  hv  his  mother 
and  bis  friends  with  the  hope  of  redeeming 
him—Eoaded  by  remorse  ot  conscience,  bit- 
ter self-reproach,  and  mortification,  he  left 
his  native  village  in  the  night,  none  knew . 
whither.    He  was  ultimately  traced  to  this 


.dty,  wher«  be  embarked  on  board  a  vcsmI 
bound  for  the  south  sea;  and  the  accooiplisb- 
ed,  the  talented  William  Gordon,  is  atlhii 
hour,  if  living,  a  common  sailor. 

It  remains  simphr  to  eiplain  the  tnci|naK 
steps  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  this  nar- 
rative. 

A  custom  prevailed  among  tbe'cboice  spir* 
its  as  they  were  termed  at  the  academ 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  gathered  tbe 
rudiments  of  his  education ;  of  meetiog  oi 
certain  evenings,  at  the  dormitory  of  soibc 
student,  and  of  celebrating  those  evenmjss 
by  what  they  are  styled  their  appropriate 
cwvmonials,  such  as  the  singing  6f  soa^s, 
telling  of  stories,  the  use  of  nuts  and  frmti, 
and  last,  not  least  of  wine,  whiskey  pvndi, 
egg-nogg,  or  hot  toddy:  the  latter. drtab 
being,  froip  some  cause  or  other,  probshly 
their  cheapness,  ^generally  preferred.  Is 
these  fesuvals,  the  older  and  wealthier  of 
the  students  were  of  course  the  principal  ac- 
tors, and  in  the  mos(  cases  tbe  exdutive  ones. 
To  this  junto  young  Gordon^  talents,  as  his 
genius  and  social  powers  came  to  he  appte 
dated,  were  considered  an  indispenstbliR  ac^ 
quisition  ^  eflforts  were  made  to  draw  hun  in, 
which  Jt  B  to  be  lamented,  proved  sucoesaful. 
He  became  a  member,  and  his  wit,  bia  fund 
of  anecdote,  his  songs,  from  th^t  time  fot^ 
ward  to  the  period  of  his  leaving  for  cottqee, 
constituted  its  chi^f  inteHectual  attractions. 

So  ndl  concerted  were  tbe  measure  of  kis 
bacchanalian  dub,  that  it  uniformly  daM 
the  vigihmce  of  the  academic  police,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  practical  d^velopmeot  of  its 
evils  took  nlace  in  the  melancholy  case  of 
Qordon  ana  others  wbose  fate  we  nay  nov 
pause  to.mark,  that  ito .  tendency  was  fnOy 
understood. 

It  was  from  this  period  thai  hit  friends, 
and  Gordon  himsdf,  date  the  fbrniatioii  of 
the  appetite  which  subsequently  led  to  his 
ruin.  At  college  it  of  course  found,  in  sioi- 
jlar  clubs,  appropriate  materials  for  its  nutri- 
ment and  growth.  In  this  dty  it  was  ma- 
tured, becfune  habit,  and  secured  ittvictiic, 
when  alaa !  his  moral  energy  to  resist  its  pow- 
er had  passed  away. 

When  Gordon  ^tered  the  dty  of  New 
York,  he  was  by  no  means  a  lost  man;  bis 
friends  would  have  scouted  the  very  idea 
of  his  being  in  danger  of  becoming  a  drwik- 
ard;  that  ne  did  sometimes  take  a  social 
glass,  all  would  have  acknowjedgod ;  ^  nav,** 
tbey-would  have  said,  '*  who  does  not,  mi 
who  should  not.''    That  on  proper  ocxasions 
they  had  seen  him  rationally  merry  over  '^  the 
joyous  bowl,''  a  few  would  not  have  denied, 
but  that  he  ever  drank  to  eioess,  that  he  was 
at  all  oddieted  to  its  use,  all  whould  have  de- 
nied, and  none  more  stoutly  than  those  who 
knew  him  best,  or  than  poor  Gordon  hinfsself. 

Thus  it  has  ever  beesy,  a  man  is  honored 
and  respected  as  sober  and  temperate,  antil 
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he  tolms  out  a  feckless  sliameless  sot.  So- 
cieij  then  become  as  it  were«  at  once  hij^hly 
TCgarded  of  decorum,  and  drive  him  as  a 
aonster  beyond  its  iMile,  when  more  than 
likely  he  mis  been  nmety  nine  hundredths 
of  thie  same  monster  for  ^  dozen  vears. 

We  put  it  to  all  who  shall  reaa  this  article, 
would  It  not  be  fairer  and  more  oonsibtent 
to  esumate  drunkenness  by  its  fractional 
puts  f  Would  it  not  be  well  for  society  to 
say  to  the  man  v^ho  drinks  temperately,  or 
dnnks  at  all,  '*  Sir,  your  practice  is  vile ;  it 
J9  sgaanst  virtoe,  public  mnrals  and  your  own 
soul ;  you  BMist  either  yield  up  your  reputa- 
tion with  u9,  or  you  must  abandon  the  bottle. 
In  t)v^  course  there  is  a  candor,  a  noble\ 
frankness,  an  openness  of  dealing  tnat  would 
Imvenipt  more  eyilsin  the  bud  than  ever 
flowed  from  the  mystic  box  of  Pandora.'  In 
the  otber  there  is  meanness,  a  serpent  du- 
plicity, a  bypocrist  worse  than  Jewish  ;  it 
cheers  the  victim  of  mtemperanoe  until  be  is 
lost  bc^Tond  reprieve,  ana  then  carses  him 
for  his  folly. 

As  we  floud  Gordon  was  not  a  lost  man 
when  he  came  here ;  a  judicious  selection  of 
companions  might  have  saved  him,  but  alas, 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  citv  and  as  events 
have  shown,  a  ittranger  to  niraself.  Uis  ais- 
soctates  were  those  of  chance,  picked  up  at 
a  hotel  where  be  had  been  recommended  to 
board,  as  a  place  proper  for  the  formation  of 
bnainess  acquaintances.  They  loved  the 
Theatre,  considered ,  brandy  indispensably 
necessary  at  dinner  to  promote  digestion,  and 
love  tb^r  wine  afterward. 

With  men  like  these  bis  hours  of  leisure,  in 
the  three  years  of  bis  legal  noviciate,  were 
mostly  spent.  The  conse9oences,  had  they 
not  before  been  stated,  might  easily  be  pre- 
dicted on  a  temperament  ardent  to  a  fault, 
and  ,decidedly  sankuioe  in  its  tendency; 
a  temperament,  of  all  others,  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  dissipation,  and  resist  suc- 
cessfully, when  oDCe  acquired,  the  growth 
of  vicious  appetites.  A  few  davs  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  read  called  at  his  lodgings,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning^  to  inquire  res- 
pecting some  papers  in  an  smportant  suit  to 
be  tried  on  t^t  day,  of  which  papers  Gordon 
as  the  director  of  the  office  business,  had  the 
more  immediate  charge.  On  his  table  stood  a 
half  empty  decanter  and  two  or  three^glatees. 
In  an  adjoining  dormitory  lay  Gordon  and  a 
companion  in  rail  dress,  as  they  had  retnrned 
from  the  Theatre  the.nighc  before,  and  soper^ 
fectly  besotted  as  to  defy  the  efibrt^  of  the 
servant  to  arouse  them. 

The  following  day  h^  left  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  bad  read,  and  with  whom  be 
had  been  on  the  point  of  forming  a  partner- 
ship arrangement,  after  a  brief  interview, 
in  whicbbe  was  formally  given  to  understand 
tiiat  recent  occurrences  would  render  the  con* 


summation  of  that  arrangement  impracti<^a- 
ble»  Instead  of  determining  pn  a  thorough 
reform,  aud^repariiigto  meet  the  emergen- 
cies of  his  situation,  Uordon  did  as  a  drunk- 
ard would  have  doue^returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  temporarily  drowned  his  disap- 
potntment  in  a  bottle  of  brandy.  This  des- 
perate* ruinous  and  unmanly  eourse  consti- 
tuted for  the  four  months  intervenini^  be- 
tween his  admission  to  tlie  .bar  and  bis  re- 
turn home.  Of  his  subsequent  fate  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  we  have  already  spoken. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  barely  to  observe, 
that  the  idea  of  making  his  sketch  was  not 
many  mouths  since  suggested  to  us  by  observ- 
ing Cordon's  autograph  on  the  records  of  one 
or  the  debating  clubs  of  this  city.  Witt)  the 
substitutioa^of  a  fictitious  name,  the  sup- 
presssion  of  dates,  and  partially  ot  localities, 
n  is  true.  Wt  leave  iu  facu  to  fonush  their 
own  comoMntary. 

DlTERESTIHO  BISTORICAl  AMECDOTB* 

We  have  been  kindly  permitted,  by  a  maeb 
esteemed  fHeod,  to  publiih  dteffbllowiog  laKiiy 
written  to  him  by  bis  lather,  and  oa  a  tubjeet 
deeply  iaterestiag  to  aH  those  who  legard  the 
Union  of  those  States  under  the  aaliooal  govern- 
ment, as  of  the  bigbeit  importaoee  to  their  wel- 
fiire  and  proaperi^.  It  bat  always  been  known, 
^hat  t^  spostitntkn  was  framed  and  agreed  to  in 
a  spirit  of  oompromiae  {  but  we  were  not  aware, 
until  we  saw  this  doanment,.  hoi^  oeariy  the  at- 
tempt to  form  the  sjrslem  bad  been  Ihistratod,  by 
the  determinatioo  of  a  mijorky  of  the  eoqventioov 
to  fix  the  Dumbera  hi  the  Senate  (upon  the  ba^ 
of  popnlation.  To  the  wiadom  and  diseretioa  of 
Franklin,  b  t  great  measure^  i^  the  eoootry  in- 
debted for  the  eventual  ettablithment  of  that 
boose  upon  its  present  btttis— a  basis  just  in  itself, 
and  forming  )be  only  aeeuvity  for  the  righu  and 
independenee  of  the  small  atates.— -«Yn»»]>rA? 
Daihf  AdvertUeri 

I  some  time  ago  repeated  to  you  a  histor- 
ical anecdote,  in  which  you  felt  so  much  in- 
terested, that  vou  eitortcd  from  roe  a  prom« 
ise,  that  I  would  at  some  moment  of  leisure 
commit  it  to  paper  for  you.  I  am  now  seat- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  shall  relate  it  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Convention, 
who  framed  the  Constitution. 

**  I  was''  said  he  "  a  delci;ate  from  ^— ,  in 
the  general  Convention  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  I 
tidieve,  I  was  the  yoanj^est  member  of  that 
body.  The  great,  and  good  Washington  was 
chosen  our  President,  ai^  Dr.  Franklin, 
among  other  great  men,  was  a  Delegate  from 
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Pennsvlvaora.  A  disposition  was  sootk  dis- 
covered in  some  members  to  displav  them- 
selves in  oratorical  flourishes-^but  t\\t  good 
sense  and  di^retionofabe  majority  put  down 
all  sueh  attempts.  We  had  convened  to  de- 
liberate upon,  and  if  possible  effect^  a  great 
national  object— to  search  for  poUticalwig. 
dom  and  truth ;  these  we  meant  to  pursue 
with  simplicity,  and  to  avoids  every  thmg 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  ((ivert  our 
attention,  or  perpleiL  our  scheme.  * 

A  frreat  vai  i^ty  of  projects  were  proposed 
—all  republican  m  their  general  outlines,  but 
differing  in  their  details.  It  was  therefore 
determmed  that '  certain  elemeiuarjr  princi- 
ples should  at^  first  be  established, '  in  each 
branch  of  the  intended  Constitjiition,'-and 
afterward  the  details  should  be  debuted  and 
filled  op.       ^ 

^  There  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
fumlHg  upon  the'  elementary  principles — such 
as  for  instance  that  the  Government  should 
be  a  Republican-representative  government 
'  — that  ft  should  be  divided  into  three  branch- 
es, I.  e.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial, 
&c.  But  when  the  organization  of  the  re- 
spective branches  ol^  the  Legislature  came 
under  consideratioUi^  it  was  ^asy  to  be  per- 
ceived that  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
had  distinct  interests,  which  it  was  difficult 
to  r6coticile> — and  tiiat  thejarger  stales  were 
disposed  to  form  a  cqnstitntion^  in  which  the 
smaller  states  would  be  pere  appendages 
and  satellites  to  the  larger  ones.  On  the  first 
of  these  subiects  biuch  animated,  and  some- 
"whac  angry  debate  had  taken  place,  when  the 
ratio  of  representation  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  was  before  us— the  Southern  States 
claiming  for  themselves  the  whole  number 
black  population ;  while/-  the  Eastern  States 
were  for  confining  the  elective  franchise  td 
freemen  only^  withoat  respect  to  color. 

As  the  di£terent  parties  adhered  pertma- 
ciously  to  ^their  different  positions,  it  was  fear- 
ed that  this  would  jprove  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  ;-^but  as  the  members  were  already 
generally  satisfied  thiit  no  constitution  could 
be  formed,  which  wmild  meet  the  views  and 
subserve  the  interests  of  each  individual 
state,  it  was  evident  that  it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  cooiproinise,  and  mutual  concession. 
Under  these  impressions,  and  wjth  these 
views  it  was  amed  at  length  that  each  state 
should  be  entitled  to  one  Deleeate'  in  the 
bouse  of  JElepresentatives  for  every  30,000  of 
its  iohabitants— iu  which  number  should  be 
included  three  fifths  of  the  whole  number 
of  their  slaves. 

^Wheutlie  details  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  disposed  of,  a  mare  knotty 
point  presented  itself  in  the  organisation  of' 
the  Senate.  The  larger  states  contended 
that  the  same  ratio  as  to  states  should  be 
oommon  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
or  in  other  word$,  that  each  sta^e  should  be 


entitled  to  a  representation  in  the  ^nace, 
(whatever  might  be  the  mimber  fixed  on)  iu 
propt>rtion  to  its  population,  as  io  the  house  ^ 
pf  Representatives.    The  smaller  states  on 
the  other  luind  contended,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  be  considered  as  the 
guardian  q{  the  tit^rties  of  the  people,  and 
therefdre  ought  to  have  a  just  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  but  that  the  Senate  represent- 
ei  the  bovereii^ntV  of  the  Stales,  and  that  a9 
each  stale,  whetner    great    or  ^rnall^  was 
equally  an  independect  an'd  sovereign  state, 
it  ought*  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
have  equal  weight  and  authority.    Without 
this,  they  said,  there  would  be  do  sccuritjr 
for  their  equal  rights  and  they  would  by  such  ^ 
a  distribution  of  power  be  merged,  and  lost 
io  the  larger  states. 

This  reasoning,  however  plain  and  pow- 
erful, had  but  httle  influence  on  tlie  minds 
of  the  delegates  from  the  larger  states  ;  and 
a9  they  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention—the question  after  passing  through 
the  forms  of  debate,  was  decided  that  each 
**  stale  sliould  be  represented  in  the  Senate 
m  proportiop  to  iu  population. 

When  the  Convention  had  adjourned  over 
to  the  uez^  day,  the^  Delegates  of  the  four 
smallest  states;  viz :  Rhode  island,  Connect- 
icut, New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  convened  to 
consult  what  course  was  to  be  pursued  in 
the  iojportant  crisis  at  w  bich  we  had  arrived. 
After  serious  investigation,'  it  was  solenmlj 
determined  to  ask  for  a  reconsideration  the 
next  morning;  and  if  it  was  not  granted— 
or  if  when  granted,  'hat  ti^nsive  feature  of 
the  Constitution  eould  not  be  expunged,  and 
the  smaller  states  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  largest,  we  would  secede  from  the 
Convention  ;  and  returning  to  our  constitu- 
ents, inform  them  that  no  compact  could  be 
formed  with  the  large  States,  but  one  which 
would  sacrifice' our  sovereignity  and  inde- 
pendence.     .     , 

1  was  deputed  to  be  the  organ  through 
which  this  commimicatioo  should  be  made, 
r  know  not  whv,  uilless  it  be  that  young  npen 
are  generally  chosen  to  perform  rash  action^). 
Accordingly,  when  the  Convention  had  as* 
sembled,  ana  as  soon  «is  the  niinutes  of  tlie 
last  sitting  were  read,  1  rose  and  stated  the 
view  we  had  taken  of  the  organization  of  the 
Senate ;  qur  desire  to  obtain  a  reconsidera- 
tion and  suitable  modification  of  that  article  ; 
and  in  failure  thereof,  our  determination  to 
secede^  from  the  Convention,  and  return  to 
our  coi^stituents.         ,  .     ' 

This  disclosure,  it  may  readily  be  suppos- 
ed, produced  an  immediate  and  great  excite- 
ment in  every  part  of  the  house.  Several 
members  were  immediately  'on  the  floor  to 
express  their  surprise,  or  inidignation.  Tbejr 
represented  that  the  question  had  received  a 
full,  and  fair  investigation,  and  had  been  nei- 
initively  settled  by  a  very  large  tnaiority. 
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Tbst  it  was  altof^etlier  onptfliameoiary  and 
Qoreasooable,  for  oae  of  the  minority  to  pro- 
pose a  reconsideration  at  the  momfint  their 
act  bad  become  a  matter  of  record,  and  with- 
out pretendioK  that  any  new  light  could  be 
tbYowD  od  cbe  sub|ect.    That  if  such  a  prec- 
edent should  be  ^tahlished,  it  would  in  fu- 
ture be  impossible  to  say  when  anr  one  point 
«  was  definitely  settled,  as  a  small  nunority 
miebt,   at  any  'moment,  afiaio  and   Ej^m, 
move  and  obtain  a  reconsideration,     fhey 
therefore  hoped  the  convention  would  ei-* 
press  Its  decided  disapprobation  by  passing 
siAeotly  to  the  business  before  thccn* 
.There  wa^  much  warm,  and  some  acriroo- 
.  mous  feeling  exhibited  by  a  number  of  the 
speakers  ;  a  rupture  iuweared  almost  inevi- 
table, and  the  bosohi  of  Washmi^ton  seemed 
io  labor  with  the  most  ahxious  solicitude  for 
its  issue.    Happ9y  for  the  United  States,  the 
Convention  contained  some  individuals  pos- 
sessed of  talents  and  virtues  of  the  hijsnest 
order,  whose  hearts  were  deeply  interested 
m  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  efficient 
form  of  government,  and  whose  penetratins 
minds  bad  already  deplored  the  evils  which 
wouVd  sprinz  up  in  our  newly  established  re- 
pubtic^shouUt  the  present  attempt  to  consoli- 
date it  prove  abortive.  Among  those  person- 
am, the  most  prominant  was  Dr  Franklin, 
fib  was  esteemed  die  Mentor  of  our  body.To 
a  mind  oatoraiJy  strong  aad  capaeions,  enrich- 
ed by  much  rimding,  and  the  experience  of 
many  yem^  he  added  a  manner  of  commom- 
tM^az  his  tho'ts,  peculiarly  his  own,  ia  which 
tmpUdtyf  beauty,  and  strength  were  equally 
coospicooos.    As  soon  as  the  angry  oriUors, 
who  liad  preceded  him^  had  left  him  an  open- 
ing, the  Dr.  rosey  evidently  impressed  with 
the  wcight  of  the  subject  before  them,  and 
the  difbonlty  of  managing  it  successfully. 
**Wehave  arrived  Mr.Presidentj"  said  he/ 
^'  at  a  very  momentous  and  interesting  crisis 
in  our  ddiberations.     bitherto  our  views 
have  been  as  harmonious,  and  our  progress 
as  great,  as  could  reasooablv  have  been  ex- 
peoed.    Bpt  now  an  unl^oked  for  and  for- 
midable o^tacle  is  thrown  in  our  way  which 
threatens  to  arrest  oni;  course,  aud  if  not 
skillfully  removed,  to  render  all  our  fond 
bepeso/a  Constitution  abortive.  The  ground 
which  has  been  uken  by  the  Delegates  of 
the  four  smallest  states,  w«s  as  unexpected 
bf  n%e,  and  as  repugnant  t^  my  fedings,  as  it 
can  be  to  any  other  member  of  this  Con- 
yentioiL.   After  what  I  thought  a  full  and 
UDportial  investigation  of  the  subject,  1  re- 
corded my  vote  in  the  affirroftive  side  of  th^ 
qoestioo,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  thing 
which  induces  me  to  change  my  opinion. 
But  I  will  not  conclude  it  is  iippossible  for 
me  to  be  wrong.    I  will  not  say  that  those 
gentlemen  who  differ  from  me  are  under  a 
delttsioo  I — much  less  w^Ul  charge  them  with 
an  intention  of  needlessly  embarrassing  our 


deliberatioos.    It  is  posa^ibW  some  fhufe  io 
our  late  proceedings  ought  to  lake  place 
upon  principles  of  political  justice :  or  tha^ 
all  things  considered,  the  jMJocity  may  see 
cause  IO  recede  from  tfome  of  f heur  just  pre* 
tensions,  as  a  matter  of  pnKtoce  and  expe- 
diency.   For  my  own  part,  there  is  nothmg  £ 
so  much  dread,*as  a  tatlure  to  devise  aad  es- 
tablish som»  efficient  and  e^ual  form  of  gov* 
emment  ior  our  infant  Republic    The  pres- 
ent effort  ha»  been  made  under  the  happwist « 
auspicfA,  and  has  promised  the  mostfavon^ 
ble  results ;  but  should  this  eifort  prove  vain, 
it  Will  be  long  ere  another  can  be  made  with 
any  prospect  of  success.    Our  strength  and 
our  prosperity  will  depend  on  our  onitt; 
and  the  secession  of  even  fvur  of  the  small- 
eiit  states,  interspersed  as  th^  aie,  would  in 
my  mind  paralyse- aad  render  nseless,  any 
plan  which  the  m^^ority  could  devise.     I 
should  therefore  be  erieved,  Mr.  Presidenc, 
40  see  iratters  brought  to  the  test  which  has 
been,  perhaps  too  rashly,  threatened  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  which  some  of  my  honored 
colleagues  have  treated  too  lively  an  the  - 
other.    lam  convinced  that  it  is  a  subject 
which  should  be  approached  with  caution, 
treated  with  tenderness,  and  decided  on  with 
candour  and  liberality.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  the  members  of  diis  Convention 
are  not  in  a  temper  at  this  moment,  to  ap* 
proacli  the  subject  on  which  ^e  differ  in  this 
spirit.    I  would  therefore  propose,  Mr.  Pre*-  • 
idcnt,    that  without  proceeding  further  in 
this  business  at  this  time ;  the  Convention 
shall  adjourn  for  three  days  in  order 'to  let 
the  present  lerment  pass  off,  aiKl  to  afibrd 
lime  fura  morie  full,  and  dispassionate  in* 
vestigation  of  the  subject ;  and  J  woukt  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  members  of  this 
convention,  that  they  spend  the  time  of  this 
recess,  imt  in  associating  with  their  own  par- 
tv,  and  devising  new  arguments,  io  fortify 
themselves  in  their  own  opinions ;  but  tliat 
they  mix  with  ^nembirs  of  opposite  senttm- 
'ents,  and  lend  a  patient  ear  to  their  reason- 
ing, and  candidly  allow  them  all  the  weight 
to  whidi  thejT  may  be  entitled,  and  when  we 
assemble  again,  I  hope  it  will  be  with  a  de- 
termination to  form  a  Constitution,  if  nut 
such  an  one  as  we  can  individually,  and  in 
all  respects  approve,  yet  the  best,  wfiicli  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  can  be  obtained. 
[Here  the    countenance     of   Washington 
brightened,  and  a  cheering  rav  seemed  to 
break  in  upon  the  gloom  which  had  recently 
covered  our  political  hori20n.]    The  Doctor, 
continued,  "Before!  sit  down  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  suggest  another  matter ;  and  I 
am  really  surpnsed  chat  it  has  not  beeh  pro- 
posed by  some  other  member  at  an  earlier 
period  of  our  deliberations.    I  will  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  the  propriety  of  oomiuating 
and  appointinting    before  we  separate,    a 
a  Chaplain  to  this  Convention,  whose  dnty 
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it  shall  be  uoifdrraly  to  asisemble  with  us, 
and  introchice  the  business  of  each  day,  by 
an  address  to  the  creator  of  the  universe 
and  theKovernorofall  nations,  beseeching, 
him  to  preside  in  our  coUncil,  enliKhten  our 
minds  with  a  portion  or  heavenly   wisdom  : 
influence  our  hearts  with  a  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  crown  oiir  labors  with  complete 
and  abundant  success  I** 

The  Doctor  sat  down ;  and  never  did  I  be- 
hold a  countenance  at  once  so  dij^niiied^nd 
delighted,  as  were  that  of  Washington,  at 
the  close  of    this  address  1    nor   were  the 
qiembers  of  this  Convention,  generally,  less 
'  a^scted.     The   words    of   the    ^venerable 
FrankHo  fell  npon  our  ears  witii  a  weight 
and  authority,  even  greater  than  we  may 
suppose  ail  oitu:le  to  have  had  in  a  ft6man 
Senate!    A  silent  admiratipn  superceded, 
for  a  moment,  the  expression  of  that  assent 
and  approbation,  which  was  strongly  marked 
on  almost  every  countenance;  I  say  almost 
— fair  one  man  was  found  in  the  convention, 
Mr.  — « of  ......  .,  who  rose  and  said, 

with  regard  to  the  first  motion  of  the  Hono- 
cable  gentleman,  for  an  adjoarnment,  he 
would  y,ieid  his  assent;  but  he  protested 
against  the  2d  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Chapliun.  He  then. commenced  a  high 
strained  elogium.on  the  assemblage  of  wis- 
dbm^  udent  and  experience  which  the  Cpn> 
veiition  eiubraced — declared  the  high  sense 
»beentertaihedof  thehonor  which  his  con- 
stituents had  conferred  upoii  him,  in  makir.g 
him,  a  member  of  that  respectable  body  ; 
said  he  was  confidently  of  opmion  that  they 
were  conapetent  to  tt  ansact  -  the  'busmess 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  ilietr  care ;  that 
they  were  eqi^al  to  every  exigence  whidi 
might  occur  and  *  concluded  by  saying,  chat 
therefore*,  he  had  not  seeii  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  foreign  aid!  , 

WMhington  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  speaker 
with  a  mixture  of  mtrpr'Ue  and  indSffnati^n, 
while  he  uttered  this  impertinent  and  impi- 
ous speech ! — and  then  looked  around  to  as- 
certain in  what  manner  it  affected  others. 
They  did  aot  leave  him  a  moment  te  doubt 
— no  pne  deigned  to  repiy^  or  to  take  the 
sniallest  notice  of  the  speaker,  —but  the  mo- 
tion foi  appointing  a  Chaplain  was  in^ntly 
seconded,  and  carried  ;— whether  uni^er  the 

r.ltnt  disapjpcohalkn  of  Mt. ,or  his  soli- 

tart/ negtUnfCf  I  do  not  recdilect.  The  mo- 
tion for  an  adjournment  was  i  hen  put,  and 
carried  unanimously  —and  the  Convention 
adjoumex)  accordingly. 

The  three  days  ot  recess  was  spent  in  the 
manner  advis^  by  Doct.  Fnnkim,  the  op- 
posite parties  mixed  with  each  other,  and  a 
free' and  frank  interchange  of  sentiments 
took  place.  On  the  fourth  day  we,  assent 
bled  again  ;  and  if  great  additional  Hght  had 
not  be«D  thrown  oil  the  subieot,  every  «a- 
JriendfyfeeUng  had  been  expelled  ;— and  a 


spirit  of  ^ conciliation  had  been  cultivated^ 
which  promised,  at  least  a  calm  and  dupos" 
iionatg  reconsideration  of  the  subject.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  Chaplain  had  closed  his 
prayer,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  sitting 
were  read,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  Doc- 
tor   .  He  rose,  and  in  a  few  words  sta- 
ted, that  during  the  recess,  he  had  listened  . 
atteiipvely  to  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
which  had  been  urecd  by  both  sides  of  the 
house;— that  he  had  himself  uiid  much  and 
thought  more  on  the  subject ; — he  saw'  diffi- 
culties, and  dbjections,  which  might  be  urg- 
ed byindiviHual  States,  against  every  scheme 
which  had  been  proposed :  and  he  was  now 
more  tlialn  ever  convinced  rhat,the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  were  about  to  .form,  in  or- 
der to  be^'ti*^  and  e^tcaj,  must  be  founded  on 
the  basis  of  compromise'  and  mu  tuhl  eonces- 
sbn.  With  such^  views  alftd  feelings,  he 
would  now  move  a  reconsideration  ot  the*' 
vote  last  taken,  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Senate.  The  motion  was  seconded — the 
vf>te  carried  the  former  vote  rescinded— 
and  by  a  successive  motion  and  resolution, 
the  Senate  was  organized  in  the  present  plan. 


From  ikftohei  ftom  Satore  by  John  M^Diamid. 
'DISINTERICEMT  of  ROBERT  RtTRNS. 

The  funend  of  Burns  was  conducted  pub-, 
lidy  and  with  great  pomp ;  and  the  grave  had 
hardly  closed  on  bis  remains,  when  many^ 
who  had  shown  him  little  favor  when  livini;. 
became  aware  of  the  discredit  that,  would 
attach  to  Dumfries,  if  no  suitable  nionument 
were  erected  over  the  ashes  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  *'  that  ever  lived  in 
the  tide  of  times."  But  years  elapsed  before 
any  geneitil  movement  was  made ;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  known  that  the  first  simple 
tablet  that  distingnished  his  grave  was  erec- 
ted by  the  widow  out  of  her  own  slender 
means.  The  poet  had  heen  a  member  of  the 
Dumfries  Volunteers,  a/id  when  the  Corps 
was  dissolved,  a!»  the  threats  of  invasion  died 
away  m  the  distance,  there  ^was  a  surplus 
fund  of  nearW  100/.  sterling,  which .  some  of 
the  ofl^cers  conceived  could  m  no  way  be 
more  appropriately  spent  than  in  rearing  a 
small,  but  handsome  nionumipnt,  over  the 
'*  mouldering  clay^  of  their  companion  in 
arms.  B«<t  there  were  others  who  objected 
on  the  strange  ground,  that  as  Burns  had 
been  a  Jacobin,  or  tinged  with  Jacobinism, 
a  proceeding  so  questionable  might  commit 
the  proverbial  loyalty  of  tlie  corps,  by  iden- 
tifying them  with  the  political  principles  of  a 
man  tbey  had  condcfcended  to  bury  with  mil- 
itary  honors.  Political  feeling,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  ran  exceedingly  high  in  the  south 
of  Scotland;  and  I  grieve  to  add  that  the 
scheme  was  abandoned,  and  that  1  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  genllenuM^y  now  no, more,  , 
who  frequently  boasted  that  the  chief  merit 
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of  MnmrtiiiK  it  Monged  to  him !  At  length, 
bowerer,  an  appeal  was  maile  ta  the  count? y 
—an  appeal  tmt  was  re  spondcd  to  irt  th^  most 
fjmfjmg  manner.  Moneir  fio%ved  liberally 
tmn  all  quarters— from  £nfland  and  Ire- 
laod,as  well  as  from  Scotland— from  the 
£sst  and  West  Indies— from  his  present 
U^est^y  down  to  some  of  the  iiumblestf  of 
bis  sobjecta.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  I^ndon,  furnished 
Kmoitooslj,  a  deitign  which  does  imat  credit 
toKbjudgnient  ami  t%ste':  and  1  sincerelj 
re^L  that,  from  the  81uoqer  that  was  com- 
tmttecl  in  employing  Mr.  Chantry,  I  cinuot 
my  the  same  compliment  to  the  sculpture. 
lie  mausoleum  was  completed  hi  1815 ;  and, 
ai  the  snot  where  the  hard  originally  lay  in 
the  northern  comer  of  St.  Micnaers  afforded 
noticing  like  adequate  scope  for  the  erection 
of  such  a  bulky  structure,  it  i)ecame  necessa- 
ry to  dfsmterhis  remams. 

The  day  fited  for  this  ceremony  was  the 
19fh  September,  1815;  and  as  secrecy  was 
of  the  ereatest  possible  consequence,  Mr. 
Griersoo,  secretary  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Jamea  Thompson,    superintendent  of  the 
monument,  Mr.  milligaij  builder,  and  Mr. 
Bogie  Terraughn,  proceeded  to  the  spot  be- 
fore the  SOB  bad  risen,  and  made  so  good  a 
use  of  their  time,  that  the .  imposing  ceremo- 
ny was  well  nifth  completed  before  the  public 
bad  time  to  assemble,  or  in  fact,  were  aware 
of  the  raiportaot  duty  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged. **    And  it  was  fortunate  their 
plan  was  so  well  laid  ;  for,  though  the  feates 
of  Sc  Michaels  were  caref  illy  locked,  a  few 
early  risers  and  accidental  obv»nrers  immedi- 
ately communicated  thei^  suspicions  to  oth- 
ers, and,  before  the  mouth  of  the  vault  could 
be  dosed,  curiosity  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  crowd  tlmt  appeared  demanding  ad- 
mittance could  only  be  compared  to  the  let- 
tinsout  of  watei^.    To  obtam  the  consent 
of  Mrs.  Bums  was  a  matter  of  eqqal  delica- 
cy and  difficulty ;  ind,  with  one  exception 
— toat  18^  when  her  husband  returned  from 
the  Brow,  the  mere  ghost  of  what  he  had 
been — it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the 
wfadle  course  of  h^r  life  she  ever  evinced 
greater  emotion.    To  disturb  in  any  way  the 
sanctity  of  the  tomb,  is  tT  proceeding  most 
revollinf^  to  ScoUish  feeliiig ;  and,  though  it 
was  meet  and  proper  tliat  tnie  remains  of  the 
bard  should  be  removed  to  the  proud  mauso- 
leum prepared  for  them^  her  mind  was  so 
much  disturbed  on  the  occilsion,  that  she  re- 
tired to  the  country  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
The  inscription  on  the  originiu  tombstone 
was  siinbly  as  M\qwb:~^**Id  memory  of 
Robert  Boras,  who  died  the  Slst  July,  1796. 
in  the  STth  vear  of  his  age :  and  Maxwell 
Bums,  who  died  the  25th  April,  1799,  aged, 
2  years  and  9  months ;  also  of  Frapcis  Wal- 
lace Bums,  who  d:ed  the  9th  Jaly,  1803  aaed 
14  jrears.''    On  opening  the  grave  the  coffins 
of  the  boys /the  youngest  of  whom,  a  pos- 


thumovs  chtld^  was  bora  the  very  day  (m 
father  was  buned)  Were  found  in  a  tolerably 
entire  state,  placed  in  shells,  aad  convened 
to  tlie  vault  with  tlie  greatest  care.  The 
persons  above  aamed  discharged  most  stern- 
ly their  duty  as  sentinels^  by  repressing  all 
attempts  at  obtaining  relics,  and  a>lle<Siag 
and  reroovine,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
6delity,  the  whole  contents  of  the  respective 
coffins,  down  to  the  minutest  portion  of  what 
had  once  been  animated  dust.  As  a  report  had 
been  npread  that  the  principal  cdmn  was 
tnade  of  oak.  a  hope  wa»  enteitained  that  it  < 
would  be  possible  to  transport  it  fhwrn  the 
north  to  th^  east  comer  of  St.  Mkhad'i 
without  opening  it,  or  disturbing  the  sacred 
deposit  it  Contained.  Buf  this  nope  proved 
faUacioos.  On  testing  the  coffin,  it  was 
found  to  be  compo»«:d  of  the  ordinary  mate- 
rials, and  ready  to  yield  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure ;  and  the  lid  removed,  a  spectacle  was 
unfolded,  which,  considering  the  ftune  of  the 
mighty  dead,  has  rarely  been  Witnessed  by  a 
sin^e  hoinan  being.  There  were  the  re- 
mams of  the  great  poet,  to  atl  appearance 
nearly  entire,  and  retaining  Tartofla  traces  of 
vitalitv,  or  rather  exhibiting  the  natures  of 
one  who  had  newly  sunk  into  the  sleep  of 
death— the  lordly  forehead,  arched  and  Wh 
—the  scalp  still  covered  withhair,  and  the 
teeth  perfectly  firm  and  white.  The  scene 
was  so  imposing,  that  most  of  the  workmen 
stood  bare  and  uncovered,  as  the  Ute  Dr. 
Gregory  did  at  the  exhumation  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Bannock- 
burn,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  their  frames 
thrilling  with  some  undefinable  emotion,  as 
they  gued  on  the  ashes  of  him  whose  fame 
is  as  wide  as  the  world  itself.  But  the  effect 
was  roomentarv  ;  for  when  thev  proceeded 
to  insert  a  shell  or  case  below  the  coffin,  the 
head  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
whole  h<>ay  w'th  the  exception  of  the  bones, 
crumMed  into  dust. 

After  the  remains  had  been  carefully  col- 
lectM,  thev  were  placed  in  a  new  coffin,  pre- 
pared for  tneir  reception,  and  buried  m  the 
vault  riose  to  the  coffins  of  the  two  boys,  and 
over  the  whole  was  placed  the  original  tomb- 
stone, referred  to  above.  The  vault  was 
thep  closed,  and  though  thousands  on  thou- 
sands have  since  visited  an  edifice  that  is 
tastefully  enclosed,  well  executed,  which,  in-  * 
eluding  the  sculpture,  was  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  not  less  than  £1500  sterling,  has 
neves  been  re-opened  since  that  day.  Some 
years  a£0,  the  writer  of  this  article  accompa- 
nied Mr,  Matthews  during  the  first  visit  he 
paid  to  St.  Michael's  chufch-yard.  Almost  ' 
the  first  question  he  asked,  was, "  What  has 
become  of  (he  original  grave-stone?^  and 
when  Informed  that  it  wa*  m  the  vault  above 
the  poet's  grave,  he  repeatedly  expressed  the 
deepest  regret  that  so  interesting  a  relic  had 
not  been  inserted  as  part  of  the  pavement  in 
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front  of  the  ^loiute,  ss  is  done  in^dM  case 
of  Che  imroortal  Shskspeare,  aC  Slratford-oo- 
Avoo.  On  some  f oture  occasion  the  hint  of 
thofrreat  comedian  will  probably  be  attended 
to ;  and  jret  I  sincerely  nope  and  trust  that  a 
long  period  will  elapse  before  we  are  called 
.on  to  pay  the  last  dHties  of  haaianity  to  any 
e^r  member  of  the  family  of  Bums. 


Snce  and  ivretcfaedness  you  are  treasuring 
up  for  Tourself.''  I  tegiard  hhn  as;bi|vinx 
set  his  face  like  a  flint  towards  perdition  ; 
and  1  read  on  his  character,  in  dark  and 
omnioQS  letters^  ^*  The  glory  fuu  departeiL*' 


PROFANE  SWEAKING.' 

Tha  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  is  usu- 
ally very  gradual,  and  the  progress  of  its  de- 
cline is  olten  marked  with  ycreat  accuracy  by 
the  c«j^uct.    Every   one  knows  that  con- 
soienoe  is  oriKinaliy  one  of  the  most  /active 
and  powjerful  of  ilV  the  inhabitants  of  the 
human  hearty  aadt  that  she  will  never  yield 
up  her  authoritv  ull  she  lias  sustained  a  se- 
vciestrufKle,.   There  is  nothinir,  perhaps,  in 
which  this  con0,ict  is  niore  clearly  marked^ 
than.in  the  progress  of  a  young  man,  who  has 
^ad  a  pious  location,  -  towards  a  habit  of 
profaneoess.*    ThouKh   he  has  been  accus- 
too^d  occasioMy  to  hear  the  language^ of 
cursijng  ^cup  olhm,  the  hnpressioos  of  his 
cbildhoofre  too  strong  to  allow  him  imme- 
diately ^bcogj^  it.    At  length,  in  an  evil 
hour,  ne  smtanons  resolution  enough  to  ipake 
an  fwful  experiment  of  uttering  an  oatli ; 
but  his  ialteriag  tongue  and  blushing  cheek 
proclaim  that  there  is  a  comroution,  and  a  re« 
^lonstranee  within.    ConscicnGe  rouses  up 
.all  her  energies,  and  .thunders  out  a  rebuke 
which  almost  puts  him  into  the  attitude  of 
consternation.     Perhaps  his   early    resolu- 
tions to  reverenctf  the  name  and  authority  of 
God,  come  throni^ing  upon  his  remembrance ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  mstructious  of  other  days, 
enforced  ^y  parental  afiectioe,  rise  up  be- 
fore him ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  image  of  a 
departed  parent,  wfio  had  trained  him  up  in 
^  way  he  should  go,  haunts  his  busy  and 
agitated  mind,  and  reproaches  him  witif  filial 
ingratitude.    He  resolves  tfait  the  dreadful 
privilege  of  taking  the'name  of  God  in  ^n, 
has  l)een  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense ; 
and  that  be  will  not  Venture  to  repeat  an  ex- 
periment thathas'iieen  so  fruitful  in  remorse 
^nd  agony.    0ut,  presently,  he  is  heard  to 
drop  another  oath,  and  another ;  and  in  each 
successive   instance,  the  conflict  with  con- 
science becomes  less  severe,  till  at  length,  tlie 
faithful  reprover  is  silenced,  and  he  blas- 
phemes his  Maker's  name  withqutTemorse, 
and  silmost  without  his  own  observation. 
-    When  I  see  an'  ingenious  youth  taking  the 
first  ^teps  in  this  path  of  deiith  ;  wheni  see 
his  cdontenance  change,  and  hear  his  voice 
Salter,  and  the  embarrassment  and  awkward- 
ness of  his  manner  tell  me  that  consdfnoe 
is  uttering   her  rembnstrance  at  the  very 
inoment  when  the  language  of  profisneness 
is  npon  his  lips,  I  say  to  myself^  *'poor 
young  nMk^  little  do  you  know  what  dis- 


RATTLE  SNAKE  ADVEKTURE  TN  OAECON. 

'A  curious  incident  occurred  to  one  of  out 
men,  named  La  Course,  which  was  near  pro- 
ving fatal.    This  man  had  stretched  himselF 
on  the  groond,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
with  his  head  resting  on  a  small  package  of 
goodSf  and  quietly  fell  asleep.    While  in  this 
situation  I  passed  him»  and  was  alpiost petri- 
fied atseein^^  a  large  rattle  snake  mouvs  fhun 
his  side  to  his  left'  breast.    My  first  impulse 
was  to  alarm  La  Course;  but  an  old  Cana- 
dian whom  I  had  beckoned  to  the  spot,  re* 
quested  me  to  make  no  noise,  alleging   it 
would  merely  cross  the  body  and  go  away. 
He  was  mistaken ;  for  on  reaching  the  man's 
left  shoulder,  the  serpent  coilea  itself  but 
did  not  appear  to  meaitatean  attack.    Hav- 
ing made  signs  to  several  others,  wjbo  joined 
us,  it  was  determined  that  two  men  should 
aoVance  a  little  in  front,'  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  snake,  while  (Mie  should  approach 
La  Course  behind  and  with  a  long  ftujk  en- 
deavor to  remove  it  from  the  body.    The 
snake  on  observing  the  men  advance  m  front 
instantly  raised  its  head^  darted  its  forked 
tongue,  and  shook  its  rattles— all  indicatioBLS  • 
of  anger.^  Every  one  wa(i  now  in  a  feverish 
state  of  agitation  as  to  the  fate  of  poor  \m 
Course,  who  still  lay  slumbering,  unconscious 
of  his  danger ;  when  the  man  behind,  who 
had  procured  a  stick  seven  f(tet  in  length, 
suddenlv  placed  one  end  of  it  under  the  i:ep- 
tile,  and. succeeded  in  pitching  it  upwards  of 
ten  feet  from  the  man's  body.    A  shoe  t  of 
joy  was  the  first  intimation  La  Course  receiv* 
ed  of  his  wonderful  escape;   while  in  the 
meantime  the ,  man  with  the  stick  pursued 
the  snake,  which  he  killed.   A  general  search  ' 
was  then  commenced  about  the  encampment, 
and  under  several  rocks  we  found  ^ty  of 
tbem«  ail  of  which  we  destroyed.    The^  haFe 
a  strong  repugnance  to  the  smell  of  t  Jbacco^ 
in  conseouence  of  which  we  opened  a .  bale 
of  it,  and  strewed  a  quantity  of  loose  leaves 
about  the  tents,  by  wnich  means  we  avoided 
their  visits  during  the  night. 

Jidvetitura  an  Columbia  river. 


'I  have  lived,' said  Dr. £.  D.Clark^  <to 
know  that  the  great  secret  of  human  happi- 
ness is  thb :  never  suffer  vour  energies  to 
stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  **  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,"  conveys  an  •abomtaable  lie.  You 
cannot  have  too  many— pokers,  tongs,  and 
all :— keep  them  going.' 
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8lTPnLBMfifcn['T0THB  (»NNBC5T1C^  COUKANT. 


TOIm  III. 


MAT  1,  IMft. 


HO.fr. 


miO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? 

Thjoeigbbor?  it  is  He  whom  tlioa 

Utit  powor  to  aid  «nd  blest. 
Whose  SAhing  heart  or  homing  brov, 

Thj  soothing  hand  nutf  press. 

T1i7  neighbor  f  *tis  the  fainting  poor. 

Whose  eye  vith  vant  is  dioi. 
Whom  hanger  sends  from  door  todoor-^ 

Go^thoa,aBdi 


TInroeighbor ?  'tis daat weary bmd. 
Whose  years  are  at  their  iMim^ 

But  low  widi  skkaess,  cares,  and  p«ii»— 
Go,thQii,andaoiBfbrt  him. 

Tbrae^fabsr^  'tis  the  hoait  betea 

Of  etmry  earthly  fa« ; 
Widow  and  orphan,  helpless  left^ 

Go,  thoii»  and  shelter  them. 

Thy  neighbor  f  yonder  toiling  dsTe, 
FetlefM  hi  thoQght  atod  limb, 

Whoie  hopes  are  all  beyond  the  gnrc*- 
Go^thoo,  sad  raoaom  him. 

Wherever  thoo  meet*^  a  homan  form 

Lessfinoi'd  than  tlty  own, 
Bememher,  *6s  thy  neighbor  worm. 

Thy  hrodier  or  uiy  son. 

Oh  pass  sot,  passaot  beedlessbj. 

Perhaps  thoo  ean*st  redeem 
The  hreakiig  heart  from  miaery— 

Go^ahan  mj  lot  with  him. 


tCEBCAHTILB  IHTXOBITr. 

Extract  Jrcm  a  Jjtctwrt  on  the  peinci- 
rLES  <^  iirrBGBiTTy  deUpoerti  befire  the  Htfr- 
emtik  Ubrmy  AMtodathn  •fFkHaielpha;  by 
JnqA  Hephnmn^  Judge  <ftht  Dittriet  Court 
of  tie  United  Stutit. 

Tbb  «liif«09 begins  by  Mtumiog,  tbat  <'tbe 
iteidvd  of  mercantile  morality"  is  with  ut 
Uiow  that  of  other  coantries ;  and  thus  pro- 
ceeib: 

There  it  oo  class  of  our  oitizeos  on  whose 
condocttbe  reputation  of  our  country  for 
probity andbonor, so  trnmediately depends, 
as  our  merchants. — ^The  operations  of  others 
arecoatotd  witfafn  our  own  limits,  and  the 
eood  or  evil  tliev  may  do,  is  sekiom  felt  or 
known  beyond  Aiem.  The  merchant,  oo  the 
oomrary,  in  tbe  prosecution  of  his  business, 
touches  emry  portion  of  the  earth,  and  comes 
ia  ooninct  mA  the  peeple  of  all  natioas.— 
Whether  oar  statesmen  are  wise  an4  pathotic 
or  not ;  ooi  legislators  enliithtened  and  elo- 
quent ;  ««r  divines  aocamplisbed  and  pious  : 
ow  law  i<irs  and  pAiyticiaBS  ikttfbl,  learned 
aod  ^utbfjsl;  our  vedbamc»  inipKniaosand 


imiostrious,  are  domestic  concerns ;  ques- 
tions of  opinion  or  prejudice,  about  which 
8tran{^ers  may  diffier  with  us,  without  aay  im* 
putation  upon  us  as  a  moral  and  just  peop^^ 
out  whether  our  merchants  are  honest  or  not ; 
whetlier  they  are  opnftht  and  conscientious ; 
whetlier  it  is  safe  or  dangerous  to  deal  wi^ 
them,  are  questions  of  fact,  in  which  forego* 
ers  have  a  close  and  daily  interest ;  ai«  ques* 
tions  not  of  tlieoretical  speculation,  but  to  b« 
decided  by  the  evidence  of  experienoe ;  bf 
the  actnal  transactions  of  business,  not  la  be 
misunderstood  by  any  capacitv,nor  concealed 
from  the  dullest  comprenensSbn. 

The  American  merchant  then  shouhl  never 
forget  that  he  holds  the  clmracter  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  his  own  in  sacred  trust; 
and  that  he  betrays  botii,  when  he  enters  mto 
the  crooked  path  of  dissimulation  and  trtck, 
or  the  broader  and  fouler  ways  of  dishonesty 
and  fraud.  Stnmgers  can  know  us  on^  by 
the  individoals  they  deal  with,  whom  intha 
9|Hnt  and  usage  of  trade  they  will  take  as  spe- 
cimens or  samples  of  the  whole.  If  they  find 
their  confidence  abused,  the  reproach  is  visit- 
ed, not  only  on  the  fraudulent  merchant,  but 
on  his  nation,  and  we  are  all  condemned  for 
his  iniquitoub  cupiditv. 

It  is,  I  fear,  a  truth  we  cannot  question, 
that  tKe  character  of  an  American  merchant 
is  not  highlv  respected  abroad  *  It  is  looked 
upon  with  distrust ;  it  has  been  severely  f»> 
proached.  Is  this  merely  European  prc^n- 
dice  ?  Is  it  an  injustice  of  whidi  we  asay 
complain  ?  Have  we  given  no  grounds  for  it  f 
Is  there  not— or  has  there  not  been^  for  I  be- 
lieve we  are  improved  and  improvmg  m  tbb 
respecty  alo3seness  of  principle  and  praotioe 
in  contracting  and  paymg  debts,  very  rare,  if 
not  unknown  among  men  of  the  same  stand- 
ing in  trade,  in  Europe,  at  least  on  the  conti- 
nent? The  ambition  to  do  grMtbutiuemn 
universal  and  devouring  here ;  the  disposition 
to  contract  debts  becomes  eager  and  reddest ; 
the  obligation  to  pay  them  but  faintly  felt,aBd 
Che  failure  to  do  so  hardly  producesa  sensatien 
of  shame  in  the  defaulteryor  any  resealmcnt^r 
neglect  towards  him  on  the  part  ef  bis  friendb 
or  the  public.  Our  commercial  conMnonky 
seem  to  make  a  common  causa  with  evety 
delinquent  trader,  and  to  treat  the  most  crim- 
inal extravagance,  the  most  fhnnghriasa  in- 
discretion, me  most  daring  and  desperate 
speculations,  with  the  lenity  due  to  aAJcidaaft 
and  misfortnne.  When  the  catastroybn 
which,  sooner  or  later,  awaits  sneh  proetad- 
ings  comes,  a  hasty  arrangsment  it  patdiad 
up  between  the  debtor  and  his  ernditaffi,  al- 
toaeCbernnder  ihedieiation  of  the  fnriMr, 
wEodesAs-oattiie  fvaMMnt  «C1ili  #refw% 
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it  Uacrfr  be  any,  to  his  friends  or  favorites, 
at  his  wilt  and  pleasure,  tvith  the  air  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  creditors  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hear  and  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cree in  the  shafie  of  an  a8siKnment.~Debtor 
snd  creditor  retire  from  this  dishonest  mock- 
ery, mutually  dissatisfied ;  the  one  to  resume 
his  business,  his  station  in  society,  his  pride 
and  importance,  his  manner  of  Jiving,  with- 
out any  visible  degradation  or  retrenchment, 
and  the  other  to  repeat  the  same  system  of 
credit  with  the  same  disastrous  credulity. 
It  is  not  unfrequeiit  for  the  same  individual 
to  runii  second  time  over  the  same  course  of 
extravagance,  folly  and  ruin.  If  this  is  the 
manner  of  settling  the  affiurs  of  aa  insolvent, 
we  may  imagine  what  becomes  of  the  foreign 
creditor  and  his  claims ;  and  cannot  be  sur- 
prised if  he  is  loud  in  his  complaints.  In 
some  instances,  there  is  so  little  feeling  of 
mortification  excited  by  bankruptcy ;  so  little 
remorse  for  the  losses  which  others  mil  suf- 
fer by  itjthat  the  whole  thing  is  turned  into 
a  jest.  Two  of  theM  reciprocal  drawers  and 
endorsers,  these  mutual  assurance  gentle- 
men, were  enjoying  themselves  at  a  convivial 
dinner,  wlien  one  of  them  suddenly  took  out 
his  watcb,  and  observing  that  it  wasd  o'clock, 
(the  hour  of  protest,)  cried  out  "  Tom,  we 
are  broke.''  The  joke  was  thought  excellent, 
and  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Is  not  this  a 
criminal  levity  ?  Is  it  not  to  make  sport  of 
plunder ;  to  create  distress  and  then  to  mock 

»t^  *  ... 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  involve  every 

insolvent  trader  in  these  reproaches,  and  1 
repeat  with  pride,  that  such  heartless  deprav- 
ity is  becoming  less  frequent  among  us. 
Bankruptcy  is  oTten  the  consequence  here, 
as  elsewhere,  of  inevitable  misfortune,  and 
is  met  with  fidelity  and  honor.  The  life  of  a 
merchant  is,  necessaril;r,  a  life  of  peril.  He 
can  scarcely  move  without  danger.  He  is 
beset  on  alf  sides  with  disappointments,  with 
fluctuations  in  the  current  ot  business,  which 
sometimes  leave  him  stranded  on  an  unknown 
har,  and  sometimes  sweep  him  helpless  into 
the  ocean.  These  vicissitudes  depend  on 
causes  which  no  man  can  control ;  and  are 
often  so  sudden,  that  no  calculation  could 
anticipate,  or  skill  avoid  them.  To  risk 
muctkf  to  be  exposed  to  hazards,  belongs  to 
the  vocation  or  a  merchant ;  his  usefuhiess 
and  s*iccess  depend,  in  manjr  cases,  on  hisen- 
d^rize.  He  must  have  courage  to  explore 
new  regions  of  commerce,  and  encounter 
the  dimcoltifls  of  untried  experiments.  To 
be  UDfortonate  in  such  pursuits  is  no  more 
disgraceful  to  an  upriij^ht  trader,  than  to  fall 
in  the  £wld  of  battle  is  dishonorable  to  the 
soldier,  or  defeat  to  a  General  who  has  done 
all  that  valor  and  skill  could  achieve  to  ob- 
tafte  the  victory.  Very  different  is  the  case 
of  one  who  with  but  little  of  his  own  to 
ioopurdi  oonmenoes  bosine^  on  •  systeift  of 


commercial  garobliog,  and  makes  bis  d^spc^ 
rate  throws  at  the  nsk  of  others;  who  em- 
barks in  rash  and  senseless  adventures,  con- 
demned by  common  sense  as  bv  honesty: 
and  when  they  end  in  a  total  wreck,  looks  bis 
abused  creditors  coolly  in  the  face,  and  of- 
fers them  a  list  of  bad  debts,  and  an  inven- 
tory of  worthless  goods,  provided  they  will 
re&ue  and  discharge  him  for  ever  from  their 
cUasnt. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  between  a  bankrupt  and  those 
who  have  trusted  him,  that  the  authority  he 
assumes,  and  sometimes  insolently,  over  his 
property,  in  exclusion  of  those  to  whom  it 
rightfully  belongs,  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  honest  dealing ;  they 
bespeak  an  unsound,  may  I  not  say,  a  corrupt 
state  of  the  mercantile  body,  so  far  as  they 
extend,  and  are  destructive  of  all  security  in 
commercial  transactions.  These  evils  must 
be  probed  and  corrected ;  every  honest  man 
has  an  interest  in  removing  them,  and  in  ele- 
vating ttfe  commercial  character  of  his 
country.  Our  traders  must  not  consider 
themselves,  or  allow  others  to  consider  tbem^ 
as  petty  traffickers  for  petty  gains  bv  all  ad- 
vantages; botas0iercAaiiu,inthefuUestand 
most  honorable  sense  of  die  term ;  as  the 
men  by  whom  the  great  operations  of  the 
world  are  sustained,  ov  whom  the  intercourse 
of  the  human  family,  however  scattered  and 
remote,  is  kept  up :  as  the  instruments  of 
civilhsation  and  intellectual  improvement ;  as 
the  agents  to  distribute  the  comforts  and  lux* 
uries  of  life  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe.  By  them  the  whole  race  of  man^  of 
every  variety  of  complexion  and  character^ 
and  wheresoever  they  may  inhabit,  are 
brought  together,  and  taught  to  know  each 
otiier  and  to  aid  each  other.  They  are  the 
peace-makers  of  the  world,  for  they  show  it 
to  be  the  interest  and  happiness  of  all  to  re- 
main at  peace ;  and  they  demonstrate  that  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  the  good  things  we  may 
desire  by  commerce  than  by  conquest;  by 
exchange,  than  by  arms.  They  soften  na- 
tional asperities,  and  remove  unjust  prejudi- 
ces. Such  high  functions  cannot  be  pertorm- 
ed  by  ordinair  men ;  and  those  who  do  per- 
form them  faithfully  are  the  noblest  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

The  cause  of  frequent  failures  in  trade  iq 
this  country  b  reasonably  ascribed  in  oumy 
instances,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  burioess 
of  merchants,  by  those  who  without  any  pre* 
rious  training  or  experience,  think  them- 
selves qualified  for  such  pursuits.  Another 
cause  is  thus  explained : 

There  are  other  causes,  still  more  grave 
and  disrepouble,  of  disasters  in  our  trading 
coflunonity.    I  would  pwticfilarly  refer  to 
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cbe  tjfit^m  ^  inebning,  %vhjcb  prevails ;  the 
fadbtjr  of  obcainiox  credit  oo  the  faith  of 
motMmeif  and  the  contrivances  and  decep- 
tions which  are  resorted  to,  to  keep  up  the 
false  and  bolloir  credit  thos  obtained,  and  to 
poitpone,  as  lone  as  posiibie,  the  inevitable 
ciplosion,  even  after  it  is  known  to  be  inevit- 
able.   This  is  rank  dishonestv.    Whenever  a 
trader  knows  that  he  cannot  hold  his  {(round, 
be  kbonld  at  once  give  it  up,  and  not  strive  to 
prop  himself  hy  expedients  of  buying  and 
bonowtnjs-^of  indorsements   and   credits, 
wlach  but  sink  him  deeper  in  debt*  and  draw 
bit  confiding  friends  into  his  difficulties.  Bot 
what  IS  the  value  of  an  Indorser  in  our  sys- 
tem of  business  ?  An  indorsemenc  purports  to 
be  a  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  note ;  an 
additional  security  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
drawer.    How  seldom  is  it  in  fact?  Yet  such 
is  the  competitioo  for  business ;  the  eager- 
ness even  to  seem  to  be  fully  engaged  in  it, 
that  such  securities  are  seized  upon  as  if  they 
were  as  sure  as  a  bond  of  fate.    Eiperience 
has  taught  every  one.  that  the  Drawer  and 
Indorser  are  so  linked  in  with  each  other,  so 
equally  bound  in  mutual  responsibilities,  that 
the  fauure  of  one  is  the  failure  of  the  other, 
and  the  security  of  both,  no  better  than  that 
of  eidier.    Cbjedit!  Credit!  is  the  fatal 
bane  of  commercial  prospjvity— of  commer- 
cial honor  and  honesty.    The  transactions  of 
bofinessare  little  better  than  fictions.  Goods 
are  sold  which  have  never  been  paid  for— 
aod  a  note  is  taken  for  them  which  will  never 
be  paid.    And  this  is  called  doing  business. 
This  is  followed  by  forced  sales  and  ruinous 
sacrifices  of  property  for  immediate,  but 
temporary,  relief—and  the  whole  winds  up 
with  an  asstgoment,  when  there  is  nothing  of 
tny  value  to  assign.    A  consequence  of  this 
state  of  thmgs  is,  that  the  true  merchant, 
with  a  sabetantial  and  responsible  cajpital,  is 
deprived  of  his  fair  business  aod  pronts  by  a 
swarm  of  pennyless  speculators,  who  do  sell, 
and  must  sell,  for  whatever  price  they  can 
ttty  for  the  moment  the  ball  stops  rolling, 
OMy  cease  to  exbt.    This,  assorealy,  is  an 
onwfaoltsooae  state  of  trade,  and  corrupts 
and  uodemunes  the  whole  commercial  com- 
muoity. 
The  address,  thus  concludes : 
As  our  taws  between  debtor  and  creditor 
rather  eocoorage  than  suppress  the  evils  and 
impontioiis  of  which  we  nave  spoken,  so  cor- 
ropCnre  of  our  commercial  integrity  and  so 
kiiunom  to  cor  national  character,  there  is 
bnt  one  odier  tnbonal  to  which  we  can  refer 
for  their  correction.    Public  opinion  most  in- 
cnkaie  sound  doctrines,  and  visit  with  indig- 
nation those  who  offend  them.    While  the 
tmly  onfbrtnnate  and  insolvent  should  be 
treated  with  tenderness ;  should  be  relieved,  [ 
by  a  liberal  indnlgjbnce;  ^d  encouraged. 


by  increifsed  industry  and  feconoiny :  t^e 
careless  spendthrift,  the  rash  and  reckless  ad- 
venturer, the  slave  of  vicious  indulgences, 
who  sports  with  property  not  his  own,  and 
lavishes  uncounted  sums  to  glut  his  pride  and 
pamper  voluptuous  appetites,  should  be  made 
to  feel  his  crimes  and  his  degradation  by  the 
withering  neglect  of  the  whole  communit}*. 

As  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  I  teach  and 
desire  to  impress  upon  3rou,  let  me  add,  that 
debts  contracted  in  the  indulgence  of  extrav- 
agant and  unbecoming  luxuries,  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  rash  and  desperate  adventures,  are  a 
violation  of  the  sound  principles  of  mercan- 
tile integrity;  that  the  true  merchant  will 
thoroughly  qualify  himself  for  his  business 
h][  a  patient  and  systematic  preparation,  and 
wiUaepend  upon  the  regular  operations  of 
legitimate  Commerce  for  his  profits,  which, 
though  more  slow,  are,  finally  more  certain 
and  lasting  than  tlie  fluctuating  gains  of  spec- 
ulation ;  that  if  misfortunes  and  baokrupcy 
should  fall  upon  him,  he  will  meet  them 
promptly  and  manfully,  and  not  attempt  to 
gain  a  few  lingering  days  of  credit  for  him- 
self, by  drawing  bis  friends  into  the  vortex  of 
his  ruin,  and  extending  it  to  those  who  may, 
unwittingly,  continue  to  trust  hiro  :  that  he 
will  at  once  surrender,  into  the  hands  his 
creditors  shall  choose  to  hold  the  trusu  for 
them,  all  the  property  in  his  possession  or 
power,  unfettered  by  selfish  stipulations  for 
bis  own  benefit,  oodiminisbed  by  any  oon>- 
cealment,  or  by  assignments  or  transfers  to 
fovontes  of  any  description.  While  you  ap- 
prove and  expect  such  a  course  of  conduct 
from  others,  do  not  depart  from  it  voorself, 
and  be  exposed  to  the  reproof  so  onen  mer- 
ited— 

••  What  etglesara  we  sttll 

In  mttters  that  beloog  to  other  loen ; 
What  beetles  ta  oar  own.** 


WASHINGTON. 

"mnn  '"jr-n  rmiilrrT  I  initilrj'i  ^rniriMiwI  flilihm 

The  a«;e  of  Washington  is  the  classic  age 
of  American  history.  Jt  is  a  resplendent,  a 
glorious,  a  golden  age.  The  character  of 
Washington  roav,  witnout  even  the  semb- 
lance of  hyperbole,  be  pronounced  in  a  sim^ 
word— P^/echofi  /  So  far,  at  least,  as  perfec- 
tion may  be  justly  predicted  of  any  m^e 
mortal  man. 

Among  the  great  personages  whom  man- 
kind have  delighted  to  honour,  not  one  can 
be  designated  as  worthy  of  being  adjudged 
his  peer.  How  lovely  and  docile  and  dutiful 
in  childhood— how  nobly  good  and  brave  in 
youth  and  manhood— m)w  wise,  magnanioN 
ous,  phikutthropic,  dignified,  unostentatious, 
pure  and  single-hMrted  in  all  his  unparalkl- 


aadeaebled,  by  a  generous  assistance,  tot^  I ed  prosperity;  and  through  every tceoe of  ^*a 
citaA>llflh  huflseuy  and  retrftve  bis  fortunes  |  wonderful  cftreer ' 
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Id  all  the  walks  and  reiatioDS  of  piitate 
•nd  domestic  life  be  ahone  with  a  bneauty  and 
spleDdor  peculiarly  his  owo.  He  wab  emi- 
tieotljr  ricn  in  good  works— and  en?y  dared 
not  bate  or  revile  him.  He  was  the  able,  ju- 
dicious and  unwearied  advocate  of  every 
useful  enterprise  and  institution— of  relieion, 
order,  morals,  science  and  aniversal  educa- 
tion. 

H^  was  AmeHean  in  all  his  feelini^s,  senti- 
ments and  policy.  lie  belonged  to  no  party 
-^but  to  bis  country.  Nor  was  his  patrio> 
tism  selfish  or  exclusive.    His  benevolence 

Extended  to  the  whole  family  uf  mankind, 
'hough  sternly  just  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  Toreign  nations— he  exacted  nothing 
which  he  was  not  heartily  disposed  to  recip- 
rocate. Re  observed  the  strictest  neutrality 
towak-ds  the  European  belligerents,  and  lar 
boured  to  convince  his  fellow-citizeos  and 
the  world  that  this  was  and  ever  roust  be  the 
genuine  policy  of  the  American  government. 
In  bioi  was  no  blemish  which  reouires  the 
oblitioaf  mantle  of  charity  from  the  partial 
biographer  or  from  a  gratefol  posterity.  His 
•mire  life,  from  the  cradle  lo  the  grave,  is 
befofe  the  worki— and  it  may  boldly  cbal- 
lensttbe  severest  scrutiny. 

HU  is  a  life  to  be  studied,  not  aserdy  by 
cha  wamer,  ibe  pelitician,  the  statesman,  the 
yliilotopher— bai  by  the  humblest  Mmtm  of 
Clie  republic.  He  possessed  virtues  and  ex- 
cellenoee  which  aU  asay  imitate— though,  in 
majesty  and  grandeur^  none  may  ever  ap- 
primehhim. 

Ha  was  bom  in  bumble  obscurity— but  in 
hm  were  blended  all  the  elements  which 
ever  ensure  pre-eminence  under  any  oroafls- 
staacbs.    He  would  have  been  great  and 
good— had  the  revolution,  which  made  him 
the  ^reetaitand  the  6ei^  never  occurred.  He 
woiiud  have  been,  as  he  was,  the  most  skilful, 
scteotificand  successful  farmer  in  Virginia. 
And  he  would  have  been,  as  be  was,  respec- 
ud,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  his  fellow- 
ckiiens.  It  seems  ever  to  hbve  been  a  maxim 
with  bim;  that  there  is  nothing  worth  doing 
at  all  which  m  not  worth  doing  well.    And 
aoodier»  not  lest  important,  that  time  is  in- 
faloableaad  that  every  moment  most  be  im- 
proved.   Whatever  he  did,  therefore,  was 
well  deoe    and  be  never  passed  an  idle  or 
onprofitable  boor.    He  resolved,  while  yet 
poor,  to  he  independeBt*-that  be  might  be 
bonest  and  useful.     He  therefore  applied 
himself  dilipsntly  to  hoaineis,  and  to  the  ao- 
otiiaition  orsucb  knowledge  as  would  ensure 
ohn  lOOoeM  ^and  reputation.    He  was  indus- 
triaiM  and  eoooomicaL  not  to  amam  wealth 
for  im  aWB  sake^  but  that  he  might  be  virtu- 
mm,  Jast  and  fenerous.    It  was  this  truly 
noble  spirit  of  honorable  indepeadenoe,  cher- 
ished from  early  youth,  which  preserved  him 
frem  pccaaiary  embarrassments  tfaroughout 
thaleogperiod  of  his  pablic  services,  and 


which  enabled  him  to  decline  all  pecuniar  v 
remuneration  from  li|is  |(rateful  countrv— anil 
final  I V  to  manifest  a  princely  bospitautjf  and, 
munificence,  without  a  particle  of  princely 
parade,  extravagance  or  ostentation. 

Washington  never  flattered  the  great  nor 
courted  the  multitude.  He  never  SMolidted 
office.  He  was  ever  umdy  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, but  never  sought  to  govern  it.  He  nev- 
er reM>rted  to  artifice,  intrigue  or  maimge- 
ment  for  any  selfish  purpose  whatover.  if 
he  was  ambitious,  it  was  to  deserve  the  es- 
teem of  the  wise  and  the  good  not  to  ac- 
quire power,  wealth,  honor  or  fame. 

With  him  cbaraoter-^noral  characters- 
was  every  thing  from  the  be^nning.  He  al- 
ways acted  from  principle— from  the  highest^ 
hobest  religious  principle.  And  by  the  force 
of  character,  be  rose  in  the  conndence,  ad- 
miration and  affisctions  of  his  countrymen. 
Neither  birth,  nor  fortune,  nor  family  allian- 
ces contributed  in  the  least,  to  his  exaltation. 
It  was  all  the  result  of  his  own  good  conduct, 
sound  sense,  indefatigable  diligence,  unifonu 
kindness,  invincible  integrity,  devoted  patri- 
otism, moral  courage,  christian  magnanimitv 
—and  of  that  determined  resolution,  wbico 
IS  ever  the  attribute  of  superior  geniua  and 
real  greatness,  to  become  equal  to  every  oc- 
casion, emergency  and  enterprise  which  be 
was  providentially  summoned  to  encounter 
or  to  direct. 

There  have  been  many  ambitious  C»sar»-« 
many  illustrious  patriots— many  talented 
demagogues— many  splendid  traitors— whase 
glorv  and  whose  infamy  are  recorded  in  the 
everlasting  page  of  history.  Our  country 
has  produced  a  noble  band  of  heroic  warn- 
ours  and  gifted  sages  and  accomplished 
statesmen-Axit,  hitherto,  no  Cesar,  and  but 
one  Arnold. 
Our  world  has  produced  but  one  Wasb- 

INGTOV. 


Vram  tbe  Mew-Tork  BGmr. 

Gemtlemev— In  looking  over  a  collectioQ 
of  letters  from  my  friends  and  corrmond- 
entSi^e  following,  from  the  late  Dr.  Benjm- 
mmltush,  arrested  my  attention  as  a  com- 
munication of  peculiar  interest,  and  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  family 
circle,  for  whose  gratification  it  was  commu- 
nicated. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  was  addressed  to 
John  Adams,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  September,  1813, ,  the  doctor  in* 
closed  me  a  copy  of  the  same,  intended  to 
be  seen  only  by  my  family  and  ftiends.  Be- 
lieving it  win  be  perused  with  delight  and 
profit  by  the  reader  of  taste,  correct  feeliniga^ 
and  religious  sentiments,  I  cend  it  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Mirror.  H. 

LETTER  VJIOM  PR.  RUSH  XaiOHll  JL^AMSu 

Philadelphia,  Jaly  t5th»  Iftlg. 
^  Mt  i>«ar  F«CBMa-*«Caa  yarn  bear  to 
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raadv  W Uar  that  hia  oochiiig  m  U  tboot 
poficiestr  war?    I wiU,  wicboot  waitiiif  for 
SB  Mfver  lo  thift  ^uealkw,  utffm 
yosr  Mtieiice»  by  vrktng  to  yoo  opoo 
ersafiect. 

"IfPM  calM  o»  8«t«r^lMt  tovnita 
MAMOt  about  MM  nilet  from  PhUoilelpHnu 
boDg  a  bsfida? ,  I  took  my  ynuaniif  too 
vidi  Bie,  ■mead  of  my  bbck  «emu»c  AtfUr 
vtatii^  my  iiatioBCy  1  recolttcied  I  wn  «id»* 
itttlme  or  foor  milot  of  tho  fivm  oa  wbkb 
I»itboni,aMl  wbere  m^  aaccotort  for  tor- 
Mai  leatiaiioBa  bad  Ined  and  diad.    Tbe 
dtf  Mug  onol  aad  plaataat,  I  diroctod  my 
too  to  coatione  ourooorta  id  it.    In  ap- 
|machiiic«  I  ww  agkated  in  a  manner  I  did 
not  txpaot.     The  aooefls  was  alterod,  bat 
etery  thtni  aiaaad  was  nearly  tbe  tame  as 
in  the  davs  of  my  boyhoodK<»t  which  time  I 
Mn.    riaciodocedrmysdf  to  the  family 
dmc  hved  there,  by  tdltaf  them  at  once  who 
I  was,  and  my  aMiciTes  for  iatrudiag  opon 
dMB.    They  received  me  kindly,  aad  disoov 
emda  dispotitioQ  la  satisfy  m?  curioMty  aad 
fSntaff  my  feekaics.    I  askecl  pcrmisswm  lo 
ooadoct  my  sea  op  stairs,  tosee  the  room  ia 
vfaieb  i  diew  my  irst  breath,  and  made  aqr 
first  ana  sfrumf  noise  in  tlie  world,  and  where 
fint  bof^n  the  afiection  and  cares  of  my  be- 
loied  aad  emceUeat  mother.    This  reqaesi 
nas  readily  cooiplied  with,  and  my  little  boy 
■em ad  ta  e^ioy  the  spot.    I  next  asked  for 
&laif^  oedar  tree  that  stood  before  the  door, 
ahich  had  beea  plantad  hf  my  father's  hand. 
Oar  kiad  host  Md  ase  it  had  been  cot  down 
aeteaieen  years  aco :  and  then  pointed  to  a 
piazaa  in  front  of  the  boose,  the  piHars  of 
which,  he  said,  were  made  of  it.    i  stepped 
sp  to  ore  of  the  piHars  and  embraceo  it 
I  Best  ia%aired  for  an  orchard  planted  by 
By  father.    Ue  ooodacted  me  to  an  ami* 
Bcnee  hebiad  the  boose,  and  shewed  me  a 
aamber  of  iarae  apple  trees,  at  a  little  dts- 
ameeylfaatsMl  bore  fruit,  to  each  of  which 
I  fclt  aofacthiBK  like  the  aieotioo  of  a  broth- 
er. The  bmMiSaf^  which  is  of  stone,  hears 
I  of  aiee  and  decay.     On  one  of  the 
laear  tbe  froat  doer,  I  discovered  with 
i^Ocolty  theleetersj.il.    Before  the 
,  Boers  a  small,  hot  deep  cre^,abouad- 
The  fisrm  ceasirts  of  ninety 


kaev 


all  m  a  highly  ooKivated  sttue. 
the  owner  to  be  ia  sach  easy  dro 
My  that  I  did  aot  ask  bna  hb  prioe 
it  haticed,  if  he  sheald  ever  india 
.  10  make  me  or  one  of  mv  sarvi< 


1 


^rorcum- 
prioefbr 
Its  hut  haticed,  if  he  sheald  ever  indiae  to 
sey  it,  10  make  me  or  one  of  my  sarvivinc 
sota  the  tot  oAr,  which  he  promlied  to 
de^ 

While  I  sat  mhb  ooasmoa  room,  I  hmked 
atlBiwalle,aiid«hoaght  how  ol^  they  had 
vocel  by  my  ancestors,  to  coa* 
aboot  wolves  aad  hears,  aad 
,  in  the  first  setDement  of  the  farm ; 
toewsaad  calves  mid  cells 
tive  eiploita  of 


fenpersand  thrashers;  aad  at  all  tioes  with 
prayers  aad  praieee,  aad  chapcars  read  audi- 
bly from  the  bible;  lor  all  who  inhabited  ii 
or  my  family  were  pioas  people^  aad  chic^ 
of  the  sect  af  qaakers  aad  baptists.    Oa  n^ 
way  boBW  I  slopped  to  view  a  faaiily  gnMra- 
yaril,  in  which  were  honed  three  and  part  of 
foor  soccessive  leaeratioas,  all  of  whrvoi 
were  the  descendants  of  Captain  John  Rash» 
who,  with  sia  soaaaad  three  daughters,  Ibl* 
lowed  William  Peaa  to  Pteasylvania*  ia  the 
year1i06S.    He  commaaded  a  troop  of  horse 
aader  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  family  tsadi* 
tioa  si^s  ha  was persunally  hoowa  tohimi 
and  much  esteemed  by  him  a«  an  active  and 
aa  eaterprisioit  officer.    When  I  first  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  1  was  soaMthaes  visited  by 
aae  of  his  grandsoas,  a  onn  of  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  Uved  with  hmi  when 
a  boy.  and  who  often   detailed  nnecdotas 
from  hiui  of  the  battles  in  which  he  had 
foufht  onder  Cromwell,  and  once  mentioned 
an  encomium  oa  his  character  by  Cromwell, 
whoa  be  eapaosed  him  to  be  killed.    The 
late  General  Darke  of  Virginia,  and  Geaeral 
Jaams  Irvine,  are  a  pmt  oi  his  aameroue 
poeteriiy  ;  as  the  saocessor  CO  the  ekiest  soas 
of  the  famdy,  1  have  been  permitted  to  poe- 
tess his  sword,  his  watch,  aitd  the  leaf  of  his 
family  bible  that  contatos  the  record  of  his 
marriage,  and  of  the  birth  and  names  of  his 
children,  by  his  own  hand.    In  tralking  over 
the  grave-yard,  I  met  with  a  headstone,  witli 
the  loUowiog  inscription  t 

**  In  memory  of  James  Rush,  who  depart* 
ed  this  life  March  16th,1737,  aged  forty-etghf 
years. 

••  r ve  tried  the  strength  of  destb, 

And  here  lie  under  gronnd, 
Bot  I  dMll  rite,  above  the  ikies. 
When  the  laa  troaip  than  soand.** 

This  James  Rush  was  my  grandfather.  My 
son,  the  physician,  was  named  at\er  hiiu. 
I  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
strong-minded  man,  and  unoowNaonly  ingen- 
ious m  his  business,  which  was  that  of  u 
cunemith.  The  farm  still  bears  marks  of 
nis  boring  machioe.  My  fiuher  inherited 
both  his  trade  and  his  farm.  While  standinit 
near  his  grave,  and  recollecting  how  moch  of 
my  kindred  dost  surrounded  it,  my  thoughts 
became  confused,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore 1  could  arrange  them.  Had  any  or  all 
of  my  ancestors  appeared  lielofe  me,  in 
their  bomesann  or  working-drosses,  {hr 
they  were  all  farmers  or  mechanics,)  Ihey 
would  probably  have  looked  at  one  another, 
and  said,  <«  What  means  that /fene/baaa  by 
thus  intruding  upon  us^ 

**  Deer  aad  veaerable  friends !  be  aot  of- 
leaded  at  me.  I  iahent  your  blood,  and  I 
bear  the  name  of  moat  of  you.  I  cease  here 
todmm  ai&aity  with  veu,  and  to  do  hoamge 
to  your  christian  and  moral  virUle^.  It  is 
trae,my  dress  indicates  that  I  move  ia  adif* 
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fer«Dt  sphere  from  that  in  wbch  jott  have 
pessttd  through  life ;  but  I  have  acquired  and 
received  nothiug  from  the  world  which  I 
prize  80  high\y  at  the  religious  principles 
which  I  inherited  from  you,  and  I  possess 
nodiing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  mno- 
oenceand  purity  of  your  characters. 

**  Upon  my  return  to  my  lamily  \a  the  eve- 
oini;,  I  i^ve  them  a  history  of  the  events  of 
Che  day,  to  which  they  listened  with  great 
pleasure ;  and  partook  at  the  same  time,  of 
some  cherries,  from  the  limb  of  a  large  tree, 
(mmpo&ed  to  have  been  planted  bv  my  fath* 
er,)  which  my  little  son  brought  borne  with 
him 

'*  Mr.  Pope  says  there  are  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  persons  m  the  world  who 
are  sincerely  afflicted  at  our  death  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  family.  It  is,  I  believe, 
equally  true,  that  there  are  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  persons  m  the  world  who 
ara  interested  in  any  thing  a  man  says  of 
himself  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  table  yr 
fire-side.  1  have  flattered  myself  that  you 
are  one  of  those  two  or  theree  persons  to 
whom  the  simple  narrative  and  r<  flections 
contained  in  this  letter  will  not  be  unaccep- 
table from,  my  dear  and  excellent  friend, 
yours  affectionately, 

^  BENJAMIN  RUSH." 

**  To  JoBN  Adams  £sq. 


LIFE  OF  A  SAILOa. 

A  writer  io  Campbell's  Metropolitan  for 
February,  in  an  article  describing  some  in- 
inCerestini;  incidente  in  *'  the  life  of  a  sailor," 
relates  the  following  affecting  anecdote. 

We  have  had  nearlv  enough  of  battles, 
and  I  should  have  withheld  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  skirmish  on  shore,  had  not  some 
of  those  touching   ?tcenes    occurred,    over 
which  the  inmd    delights    to  wander,  aud 
memory  amfers  a  favor  when  she  startles 
them  into  existence.    We  were  about  ten 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Marseilles,  when 
we  saw  a  small  vessel  at  anchor  in  a  narrow 
bay.    Prize  money  is  like  blood  to  a  blood- 
hound, once  tasted  never  relinquished,  with- 
out superior  force  interferes.    To  see  the 
vessel  small  as  she  was,  and  to  know  that  a 
certain  sum  however  small,  would  follow  her 
capture,  was  sufficient  excitement.    Capiain 
Parker,  who  had  then  succeeded  to  the  title 
in   consequence  of  old  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
death,  having  reconooitared  tlie  bay  which 
seemed    totally  defenceless,   manned    the 
boats,  and  desired  the  lieutenant  to  bring 
out  the  prize.    We  had  three  boats  only  em- 
}^ftd  m  this  expedition ;  for  as  we  could 
not  distinipiisb  the  slightest  appearance  of 
a  fortificatioui  or  any  thing  approximating  to 
a  battery^  this  small  force  was  deemed  am- 
ply sufficient ;  and  we  left  the  ship,  just  as 


sure  of  a  bloodless  prize  as  we  were  of  our 
existence.    In  eac^  boat,  however,  three  ma- 
rines bad  been  placed  to  amuse  people  on 
shore)  while  we  towed  out  the  vessel.    We 
approached  the  land  about  noon,  and  shortly 
were  within  pistol  shot.    Not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen,  excepting  an  old  woman  who  sat  at 
thedoor  ofa  soiaU  hut  erected  on  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  bay  :  she  sat  spinning  aud 
seemingly  without   noticing  us.     It  was  a 
dead  calm,  and  ''  ocean  slumbered  like  am 
unwean'd  child.*'    The  bowman  was  a  corpse; 
a  musket  bad  been  flred  from  behind  a  rock 
on  the  left  liand  ei  trance,  and  that  first  shot 
was  fatal ;  it  was  succeeded  by  another  near- 
ly from  the  s«me  place,  mid  one  marine  was 
disabled :  a  third  came  and  tore  the  cravat 
from  the  lieutenant's  neck,  but  did  not  touch 
him:  a  fourth  and  the  cockswain  lost  his  arm. 
Inhere  was  no  sunding  this,  it  was  deiiber- 
ate  murder ;  for  esconced  behind  the  rocks, 
the  Frenchmen  fired  in  perfect  security ;  and 
so  small  were  the  apertures  from  whence  is- 
sued their  destruction,  that  they  vereim- 
perceptable  to  us.     We  gave  three  cheer?, 
and  pulled  right  for  the  place.    Onlv  one 
more  shot  came  and  that  struck  an  already 
wounded  man.    A  small  sandv  cove  offered 
a  landing,    and  one   and   all,  saving   the 
mounded,  iumped  on  shore    and  b^an  a 
search.    The  lieutenant,  myself,  and  a  ma- 
rine, took  one  direction ;  the  other  marine 
and  some  of  the  boat's  crew  were  left  to 
search  the  rock  near  which  we  had  landed. 
Ours  seemed  a  hopeless  attempt  to  discover 
the  enemy  ;  we  wound  along   the  narrow 
path,  which  sometimes  offered  a  view  of  the 
water,  and  then  suddenly    turned  inland. 
We  examined  every  place  with  the  utmost 
precaution,  and  search  was  useless,    until 
another  shot,  which  missed  its  mark,  con- 
vinced us  we  were  not  far  from  our  foes. — 
We  pushed  on,  one  after  the  other,  for  the 
road  was  rugged  and  narro#,  until,  comiai; 
into  a  broader  and  more  open  view,  we  saw 
a  man  and  a  little  boy  retreating  in  much 
haste.    The  instant  we  hailed  him  to  stop, 
he  turned  round  and  fired.    It  was  again  a 
harmless  shot,  it  grazed  the  marine^  but  do 
mischief  was  done.    The  lieutenant  instaDt- 
Iv  fired,  but  missed  his  mark ;  and  he  des'irvd  > 
tlie  marine  to  d<»  the  same,  taking  care  not  f 
to  hit  the  boy.    The  Frenchman  again  fired, 
and  the  Little  boy  instantly  save  a  cartridge. 
It  was  a  running  fight,  and  uttle  harm  likelj 
to  be  done  from  such  wild  hriag.    The  m^^ 
rine  suddeiilv  stopped,  and  resting  his  nutf^- 
ket  against  the  rock,  shot  the  child ;  h^leli 
ill  the  act  oi  offierinfc  another  cartridge.    The 
father  instantly  relinquislied  bis  nre-anns, 
and  feh  by  the  side  of  his  son  ;  of  course  be 
was  a  prisoner  in  a  moment.    Our  seizioK 
his  musket  he  disregarded ;  even  of  our  «p« 
proach  he  seemed  unmindful.    He  had  ses^^    , 
ed  himself,  and,  placing  the  boy's  bead  npa^ 
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his  lap,  wa^  wipinf^  aw^jr  tbe'klood  which 
ooxed  from  the  wound  io  the  forehead.    On 
desnac  bim  |to  follow  us  he  paid  not  the 
slq^itfest  attention,  he  neither  wept  nor  spoke, 
but  watched  the   last  chilling  smver  of  his 
boy,  as  he  relinqoished  life,  with  an  e^reof 
iaeipressible  aadneas.    The  last  contraction 
of  the  eye,  the  distenHed  Jaw,  the  niotionless 
Jip,  announced  his  death.    I  stammered,  for 
I  conkl  not  speak  the  dreadful  truth.    The 
father  jumped  from  the  eroand  with  a  fran- 
tic air,  the  marine  broni^ht  his  bafonet  to  the 
charge,  and  theFrencbman  ei<deairored  to  run 
on  its  point,  but  the  marine  dropped  iiis  mus- 
fet and  encircled  him  with  his  arms.    We 
immediately  secured  bit  bands,  and  desired 
him  to  lead  us  to  the  beach  near  the  cottage. 
The  marioe  carried  the  dead  ho?,  and  the  Fa- 
ther walked  by  the  side  apaivotlv  lost  in  si- 
lent obsertatioo  of  the  corpse.    We  certain- 
ifdidoocreean}  the  way  we  came,  for  we 
hadpassedfour  boat  and  came  suddenly  up- 
on the  rear  of  the  cottage.    The  old  woman 
was  sdii  at  her  wheel,  and  we  were  within 
sboQi  two  yards,  when  lifting  her  head,  she 
discovered  her  son  a  prisoner.    A  violent 
shriek  announced  to  a  lovely  female  in  the 
hot  that  something  bad  occurred.    She  rush- 
ed to  assist  ber  mother;  her  first  sight  fell 
upon  her  dead  son  in  the  arms  of  an  enem}  ; 
she   seized  the    boy  and    tore  hiji    from 
*    the  marine;   she  kissed  him  mure  like  a 
maniac   than  a   mother;   and,  giving   one 
deep  and  audibfe  sigh,  she  fell  at  the  moth- 
er's feet.    We  hastened  from  this  scene  of 
jrrief  and  misery  ;  and  when  the  oars  were 
n>lashed   rato    the  warer,  as  we  retreated 
'.    Imin  the  shore^  we  distinctly  saw  the  whole 
r    family  in  the  sitaation  we  bad  left  them,  as 
perfectly  rc^rdless  of  us  as  if  we  had  not 
existed,  andunmindful  of  the  retreat  of  the 
murderers  of  their  son.  •*  War  I  waf  !  even  to 
the  knife  T  said  Palnfox  !    this  «vas  little 
better  than  butchery,  and  T  have  often  wept 
"ver  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  day,  for 
it  left  a  blot  upon  my  heart.    I  would  have 
pven  all  the  prize-mnncy  1  ever  made  not  to 
nave  witnes^    the  cruel  scene.     Alas  !  I 
ha\e  to  record  some  more  fatal,  and  equally 
toadung. 


•  One  of  our  iair  friends  having  been  favored  by 
s  soneipoodent  with  the  following  oarrative,  has 
kiadly  plaeed  it  io  oor  hands  for  the  benefit  of' 
oor  Supplement  readers.  The  loeklents  tboagh 
bordering  on  the  romaatie  are,  we  are  assured, 
«ao 


AQow  me  my  dear  £.,  to  beguile  a  leisure 
nnmient  with  the  following  story,  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  which   are    true,   Uiough 
^mring  atroBg  semblance  to  romance.    It 
^^  rcktcii  10  me  by  an  intimate  friend,  and 


I  must  coiifeio  riveted  my  atteotion  (br  the 
time  being ;  coming  as  it  did  fromao  authen- 
tic a  source,  I  the  more  readily  hearkened  to 
it  as  trtUh  and  not  ficUcau 

But  a  few  years  bince,  a  young  man  from 
Massachusetts,  who  had  completed  his  col- 
legiate couise,  and  with  it,  eihausted  his 
means  of  support,  left  the  paternal  roof  in 
pursuit  of  employment  as  teacher,  in  oarier 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  design  with 
which  he  commenced  his  studies,  viz.,  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry,    lie  bent  his  course 
southward  ;  and  after  reaching  the  town  of 
I  R.  in  Virginia,  and  having  taken  lodginj^  at 
a  public  house,  he  was  soon  seised  with  a 
fever,  which  conhned  bim  to  his  room  for 
several  weeks.    Upon  h\B  amral,  he  named 
to  the  landlord  bis  circumstances,  told  him 
like  an  honest  man  that  he  was  poor,  and  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  thrown  upon  his 
hospitality.    His  wants  were  suppliecf,  by  his 
kind  host,  who  furnished  him  witn  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  his  circumstances  de* 
manded.    Two  physicians  were  called  to  his 
aid,  and  an  excellent  nurse  soon  provided— 
to  the  latter,  though  a  necessary  proillion, 
he  obiected  on  account  of  his  poverty,  reeling 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  himself,  and  on- 
willmg  to  burden  others.    The  nurse  was  a 
young  female  whom  he  first  saw  after  waking 
from  a  disturbed  sleep,  sitting  by  his  bed-side. 
She  n-^med  to  him  the  capacity  in  which  she 
was  there,  and  having  been  told  by  some 
member  of  the  family  of  his  reluctance  to 
have  a  nurse  st  nt  for,  entreated  him  to  allow 
ber  to  remain,  and  to  give  himself  no  nneasi* 
ness  in  regard  to  her  compensation.    In  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  be  so  far  recovered, 
that  her  services  were  no  longer  necessary ; 
she  asked  her  parieiit  to  accept  them,  and 
after  giving  him  her  name  and  residence  and 
requesting  him  if  he  sho  ild  ever  pass  "  her 
way"  to  favor  her  with  a  call,— (for  she,  too, 
was  a  stranger  in  the  town,)  she  took  her 
leave.    Mr.   C,  (for  this  I  shall  call  him 
hereafter,)  soon  regained  bis  strength,  and, 
upon  inquiring  the  amount  of  his  physicians' 
bills,  was  not  lirtle  surprised  to  fina  that  they 
were  paid,  and  with  earnestness  inquired  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  such  unmerited 
kindness.    The  landlord  informed  bim  that 
the  evening  after  he  was  taken  sick,  a  gen^ 
tleman  and  his  daughter  arrived  there,  and 
took  lodt;im;s  for  the  night ;  as  the  young 
lady  was  retiring  to  ber  apartment,  on  pass- 
ing the  open  door  of  his  room,  (for  the 
weather  was  warm)  she  inadvertently  turned 
her  eye  toward  the  couch  upon  which  he  was 
lying  asleep,  and  her  attention  was  rivetted 
by  the  peculiar  and  striking  expression  of  the 
countenance  upon  which  was  depicted  paio, 
and  withal  a  calm  resignation,  and  she  was 
led  to  inquire  of  the  servant  in  waiting,  who 
the  young  man  was.    Upon  being  told  tlitt 
be  was  a  stranger  lately  arrived,  and  there 
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f»^f  tier  sp&pathies  (oootiooed  the  land- 
lord,)  WW  80  moch  etcitcd,  that  she  came 
ironied'wisly  to  me  to  make  farther  ioquiries 
intn  your  caee ;  which  I  aoswerad  by  repeat- 
inif  yoor  own  story  as  related  to  me  by  your- 
self at  the  time  of  your  arrival.    She  then 
left  me  and  went  to  her  father,  and— after  a 
true   represteiitaioR   of  your  situation,   to 
tvhich  he  attentively   listened^preraiied  up- 
on him  to  allow  her  to  remain,  and  admin- 
ister to  your  wants ;  she  disieuised  herself  by 
potting  on  the  plain  attire  of  a  domestic,  and 
stationed  herself  by  vour  bed  side  where  you 
|irst  saw  her^-and  thit  is  die  individual  who 
has  paid  your  bills.    Mr.  C.  wa»  too  much 
overcome  by  the  simple   and  unvarnished 
tale  of  his  host,  to  make  any  reply^but  re- 
tired to  his  room  to  give  vent,  to  an  overflow- 
ing heart,  and  return  thanks  to  a  kind  and 
merciful  Providence  for  his  gcMxlness  and 
mercy  in  thus  providing  for  the  straneer. 
Soon  after,  he  took  leave  of  bis  landlord,  to 
whom  he  had  become  attached. and  continued 
his  travels  on  foot-*and  thouKn  not  unmind- 
ftil  of  the  fiUwmte  object  of  his  journey,  the 
procnnnir  of  a  school,  he  felt  that  he  bad  now 
another  object  equally  worthy  of  bis  atten- 
tion, in  the  person  of  his  faithfal  nurse. 
After  a  week's  travel,  he  reached  the  town  of 
L.,  in  North  Carolina,  the  residence  of  her, 
whose  name  he  had  been  careful  to  remem- 
ber.   While  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  he  had  selected  for  a  temponiry  home, 
he  observed  several  very  beautiful  dwellings, 
and  being  a  Yankee,  was  not  long  in  gratify- 
ing Ins  curiosity  to  know  their  occupants-- 
and  among  the  names  mentioned,  was  that 
of  the  female  in  question— after  having  iiiade 
his  toilet,  which  for  one  in  his  circarasunces, 
would  not  occupy  much  tinse,  he  soon  fouad 
his  way  to  the  house  of  his  friend ;  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  6nd  the  obiect  of  his  in- 
quiries at  home,  and  met  with  a  cordial  in- 
ception ;   he  was  soon    introduced  to  her 
fWther,  wlio  in  keeping  with  southern  hospi- 
tahty,<far  famed)  insisted  upon  his  spending 
at  least  a  fortnight  in  his  family.    Mr.  C. 
was  nothing  loth  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
accordingly  there  took  up  bis  abode.    Tlie 
time  at  length  arrived,  when  doty  rather  than 
inclination   called  for  a  separatioo.     The 
father  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  and  wishes  of^Mr.  C.,  put  into 
his  hands  a  leUer  of  introduction,  addressed 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  a  neignboring  town,  at 
the  same  time  informini;  bis  guest  that  thei« 
%ras  an  opening  for  him  tn  an  Academy  there, 
then  ^destitute  of  suitable  teachen.    After 
bidding  farpwell,  with  a  light  aad  cbeorfol 
heart,  he  proceeded  on  his  way— jgoorant  of 
i!he  contents  of  the  letter,  aobl  made  known 
tnliim  I7  the  tndrvidual  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
thessed,— ^odge  of  his  surprise  when  assaivd 
that  its  aotbor  was  the  foamier  of  the  Acade- j 
tti^nna  had>^ipointed  trim  f!raotptop.««Notj 


a  Iitttemoved  by  such  repeaCedacts  of  kind** 
oess,  bestowed  too  upon  a  stranger,  he  entei** 
ed  upon  the  duties  of  liis  ofl^ce;  and  for  the 

reof  twoyearscomimied  faithfully  todis- 
.  f?e  them,  when  he  relinquished  this  occu- 
patioji  m  order  to  complete  bis  studies  in 
Theology,  in  which  he  had  made  no  small 
progress  during  the  intervals  of  school  boors. 
After  leaving  the  academy,  he  by  particular 
invitation,  returned  to  the  residence  of  his 
oeoefactor  and  Benefactress,  (whom  he  had 
been  careful  to  visit  at  each  vacation)  where 
TO^pa^,  of  course  pleasantly,  several 
weeks,  becoming  more  and  more  attadied  to 
ms  kind  friends,  and  quite  inclined  to  pro- 
tract his  visit;  the  ttbought  of  separation 
though  m  Itself  painful,  was  less  so  than  the 
r«ir  of  abusmg  the  hospitality  of  his  host. 
I  lie  morning  came  that  he  had' fixed  upon  for 
his  deoarture ;  the  parting  hand  had  be^ 
extended,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  half  con- 
cealed tear,  the  unpleasant  sound  farewell 
was  with  difficulty  uttered.  The  young  ladv 
tod  retired  to  the  extreme  end  of  tlie  ball  in 
order  to  concoal  the  feelings  her  modesty  had 
hitherto  kept  withra  her  bosom. 

As  Mr,  C.  now  with  a  heavy  heart  was 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door,  he 
suddenly  turned,  (with  the  feelings  of  Lot's 
wife,)  when  his  eye  met  the  olject  of  bis 
affection— at  a  glance  he  discovered  she  vans 
pale  and  much  agitated :  he  immediatelY  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  and  without  deemimrtt 
necessary  to  atk  the  cause  of  her  sudden  In- 
disposition, ventured  to  guet$;  and  there- 
upon, in  few  words,  the  seatimentt  of  hU 
own  heart  disclosi^,  untU  then,  knowo  qqU 
to  himself,  and  in  his  own  breast  would  hnvo 
remained  concealed,  had  be  not  been  eocour- 
Mod  by  the  above  circumstance,  to  reveal 
them.  Tlie  father  who  had  h^  .taSSa 
by  bis  carriage,  then  in  waiting  to  conv^ 
the  guest  to  the  stage  coach  a  few  milea  dii- 
tant  from  his  house,  at  this  moment  entered 
the  ball  and  discovered  what  «as  passinc  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  Mr.  C.  Tboudb  for  a 
moment  ho  feigned  surprise,  the  aflection  of 
the/oiwr  for  3ie  /otter  bad  been  loQg  know 
to  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  learn  even  at 
this  late  hour,  that  it  was  duly  reciprocated 
-he  cbeerfuUy  resigned  dMisiat  hi  w^ato 
have  taken  in  the  carriage,  to  his  dausfater 
who  in  companv  with  the  man  of  her  choice' 
was  soon  inhalmg  the  flagrant  odora  of  i 
lovely  May  mommg, an n  rile coa  ueMbot^ 
mg  Village.  -— ©-wv» 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  d^t^lssfor 
soon  became  a  mm  in  lam.  He  now  resides 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  father,  and  is 
actively  em^aged  m  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion,  as  Mmister  of  the  Gospel. 

AfiectioQatdy  Ymn, 
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From  tke  Barton  Liienrjr  M^^azine. 
THE  DBSEBTBD  INDIAN  VILL/IG& 

Truouoh  the  deep  forest's  m  eli  of  green 

There  pealM  no  hunter's  shout— 
•  An«!  Imgerins  *neath  his  Icsfy  screen. 

The  lm)«sin|ic  <]<^cr  l^wkM  otit 
Xxm  TOo6eflS  esbms  fo  Che  Mast 

BetoniM  *  hollow  moMiy 
Aad  tlM  lean  fox  his  i^le  repsst 

Made  on  their  threshold  stone. 
/ 
Whv  do  those  oi^rs  resign  their  strife  ? 

Yon  hisckeniag  hoMts  deesT  ? 
'Wl>st  \mn&  hatli  ehe«^*d  the'  tide  of  life 

That  msde  this  rsle  m  g«y  f — 
7  Apske,— ^et  nothing  snswer'd  roe 

3»re  the  wwolTn  torrent's  rosr. 
And  the  damn  reeds  that  heavily 

Stgfa'd  on  their  sed^  shme. 

Till  sadden  from  a  eave  remote 

A  hermit  Indian  sped,— 
Mhieatie,  thonfh  long  joan  had  wrote 

Tltefr  hisiorf  on  his  head  >^ 
'  Who  for  the  Red  Mmi's  trmisli'd  race 

Iwqwiies  with  fruitless  care  f 
The  storm  halh  harl'd  tliem  from  Uieir  plaee^ 

They  Csde  la  empty  air. 

•  There  rest  ow  sirrs  -a  mighty  band- 
Too  moonds  protest  their  daj ; 

How  wise  to  ae€k  the  Spirit's  Umd 
Before  the  eipil  day! 

JMen  Taieea  oi  ai?  glonoos  Mm, 
I  hear  your  mimught  sigh. 

And  see  TQor  apean  with  fixUk  ires 
FhMb  IB  the  northern  skju 

*  But  on  roar  sons  the  White  Hsn*s  cy^ 

Hath  baleful  poison  shed ; 
Tar  from  their  nadre^arth  they  ily« 

Far  from  their  honored  c^ead : — 
Xo  warrior  leads  the  battle  Tan ; 

And,  Btrieken  by  the  blasts 
I  dwelf,  a  solitary  man— 

Of  alt  my  tribe,  the  last. 

*Tli^  eom  npon  yon  prairie  grew ; 

AbmI,  aeoflUesa  o'er  its  tide. 
The  river  felt  their  li^  eanoe 

With  arrowy,  switness  glide. 
The  Toiee  of  merry  childhood  rang 

l^rom  glen  and  forest  high. 
And  at  those  doors  the  mother  sang 

Her  plaintire  lalhiby. 

*  I  saw  them  with  nnatter'd  pain 

To  the  far  west  pass  Inf— 
Chie^  sire  aad  babe — a  rmgthen'd  tram ; 

They  left  me  here  to  die. 
Bnt  asooklering  'faid  opr  fathers'  dnst 

Thrae  flesMess  bdnea  shidi  bleach  :* 
Be  eaased    for  sornnr*^  rising  gast 

O^erwlielnj'd  thf  powevolfpeeeh. 


I  ssw  the  hosry  inonmer  bow 

As  toward  his  cave  he  drew. 
Awl  o'er  mv  Conntry*«  ttrokeii  vow 

(  grieved  in  silence  too. 
RerormbciHng  ihM  our  (iwf  it  jiisi, 

I  trembkfd  for  her  fstf , 
Who,  tmnipltnc  on  »  nsiion^s  trust, 

Tlius  Iftt  it  desolaile. 
HartforrI,  April,  1832. 


L.  II.  S. 


A  NATOBALIST's  SXCVR8ION    IN    FLORIDA. 

The  entertaining;  letter  annexed,  is  from 
Mr.  Audubon  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Moothly  Journal  of  Geology^  &c.  ptihirshed 
at  Philndelphta. 

BulowviUe,  EaH  Florida,  Dec.  31, 1831. 
My.  pear  F. — 1  bare  lust  returned  from  an 
expedition  down  the  Halifax  river,  about  40 
miles  from  tliis  place,  and  80  south  of  St. 
Aeigufttine.  t  feel  confident,  that  an  account 
of  it  will  be  ioterestin;;  t.»  you  ;  and  I  there- 
fore set  to.— Mr.  J.  J.  Bnlow,  a  rich  planter, 
$1  whose  house  myself  and  party  hare  been 
a  whole  week,  under  the  mou  hospitable  and 
welcome  treatment  that  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected, propo«ed,  three  days  since,  that  we 
should  proceed  down  the  river,  in  search  of 
new  or  vnluabte  birds ;  and  accordingly,  the 
boat,  six  hands,  and  "  three  white  men,**  with 
some  provisions,  put  off,  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
a  pure  skjf.  I  say  a  pure  sky,  because  not  a  * 
cloud  mterrapteo  the  rich  blue  of  the  heavens 
in  this  gcnerauy  favored  latitude.  We  mean- 
dered down  a  creek  for  about  eleven  miles— 
the  water  nearly  torpid  yet  clear— the  shilrc 
lined  with  thousands  of  acres  covered  by  fall 
grapes,  marshes,  and  high-palm  trees ;"  ren- 
dering the  shore  quite  novel  to  my  anxious 
eye.  Some  birds  were  bhot,  and  secured  so 
as.  to  he  brought  back,  in  order  to  undergo 
the  ikinning  operation.  Before  long  we  en- 
tered the  Bnliuix  river,  an  inland  arm  of  the 
sea,  measuring  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  to 
ncarljr  a  mile.  The  breeze  was  keen  from 
the  north-east,  and  our  light  bark  leaped  over 
the  waves  gaily  onward,  toward  the  spot 
which  we  allanxiousl?  anticipated  to  reach 
ere  night  came  on.  We  did  so,  pasmog  sev- 
eral plantations  on  the  western  biank,  and  at 
laist  reachiiu;  a  schooner  from  New  York,  an- 
chored at  what  is  here  called  a  Ihe-oak  Umd" 
ing.  Kindly  received  by  the  master  and  hiji 
men,  we  spent  the  night  very  agreeably*  and 
as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. At  sun-rise  the  next  morning,  I  and 
four  negro  servants  proceeded  in  search  of 
birds  and  adventures.  The  fact  is,  that! 
was  anxious  to  kill  some  ^5  brown  Pelicans, 
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(Pelicanus  Aiscus)  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
new  drewrini^  of  an  aduU  male  bird,  and  to 
preserve  the  dresses  of  the  otiiert.  I  pro- 
ceeded aloii^  a  narrow  shallow  bay»  wnere 
the  fish  were  truly  abundant.  Would  you 
believe  it,  if  I  was  to  say,  that  the  fish  nearly 
obstructed  our  head  way  ?  believe  it,  or  be- 
lieve it  not,  so  it  was;  the  water  was  filled 
with  them,  large  and  small.  I  shot  some 
rare  birds,  and  putting  along  the  shore,  pass- 
ed a  point,  when  In !  I  came  in  siKht  of  seve- 
ral hundred  pelicans  perched  on  the  branches 
of  manf^rove  trees,  seated  in  comfortable 
harmony,  as  near  each  other  as  the  strength 
of  the  DOttghs  would  allow.  I  ordered  to 
back  water  j^^ently ;  the  Imnds  backed  water. 
I  waded  to  the  shore  under  cover  of  the 
rushes  alons  it,  saw  the  pelicans  fast  asleep, 
examined  their  countenances  and  deport- 
ment well  and  leisurely,  and  after  all,  levelled, 
fired  my  piece,  and  dropped  two  of  the  finest 
specimens  1  ever  saw.  1  really  believe  I 
would  have  shot  one  hundred  of  these  reve- 
rend sirs,  had  not  a  mistake  taken  place  in 
the  reloadrng  of  my  gun.  A  mistake,  how- 
ever, did  take  place,  and  to  my  utmost  dis- 
appointment, 1  saw  each  pehcan,  old  and 
young,  leave  his  perch  and  take  to  wing; 
soaring  ofif,  well  pleased,  1  dare  say,  at  ma- 
king so  good  an  escape  from  so  dangerous  a 
foe. 

The  birds  were  all  gone,  and  (oaring  high 
in  the  pure  atmosphere ;  but  the  fish  were 
as  abundant  as  ever.  I  ordered  the  net  to 
be  thrown  overboard ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
we  caught  as  many  as  we  wanted— fine  fish 
too,  bass  and  row  mullets.  The  porpoises 
were  as  busy  as  ourselves,  and  tievoured 
Uiem  at  a  great  rate. 

The  tide  now  began  to  leave  us ;  and  you 
nuiftt  know,  that  in  this  part  of  our  country, 
the  tide  goes  down  not  a-pace,  but  in  a  hurry; 
so  niuch  so,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  our 
rowing  before  it,  we  were,  on  several  occa- 
sions, obliged  to  leap  into  the  briny  stream, 
and  push  the  boat  over  oyster  banks  sharp  as 
razors. 

After  shooting  some  more  birds,  and  poll- 
iux  our  boat  through  many  a  difiicult  clian- 
nel,  we  reached  the  schooner  again;  and  as 


about  800  yards  from  a  marsiiy  sliore,  mcb- 
out  the  least  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  a  fire, 
for  no  trees  except  palm  trees  were  near»  and 
the  grand  diahle  himself  could  not  burn  one 
of  them.  Our  minds  were  soon  made  up  to 
do— what  ?  Whv,  to  roll  ourselves  in  our 
cloaks,  and  to  fay  down,  the  best  way  we 
could,  at  the  bottom  of  our  liglit  and  b^uiti- 
fol  barque.  What  a  night !  to  sleep  was  im* 
possible  ;  the  cold  increased  with  the  breeie, 
and  every  moment  seemed  an  hour,  from  the 
time  we  stretched  ourselves  down  imtti  the 
first  i;limpse  of  the  mom :  hot  ths  morn  came, 
clear  as  ever  mom  was,  and  the  north-easter 
as  cold  as  ever  wind  blew  in  this  latitude.  « 
All  bands  half  dead,  and  matters  as  nearlr 
exhausted  as  the  hands— stiflfened  with  coloy 
light  clothed,  and  but  slight  liopeof  our  near* 
ing  any  shore ;  our  only  resort  was^  to  leap 
into  the  mire,  waist  deep,  and  to  push  the 
baroue  to  a  point,  some  five  or  six  nundred 
yards,  where  a  few  scrubby  trees  seemed  to 
have  grown,  to  save  our  lives  on  this  occasion. 
**Pu8h,  boys,  push!  Push  (or  your  lives  I" 
cry  the  generous  Burlow,  and  the  poor  Au* 
dubon— ***  All  hands  push  V*  Aye,  and  well 
might  w«  push :  the  mire  was  up  to  our 
breasts,  our  limbs  becoming  stiffened,  and 
almost  useless,  at  every  step  we  took.  Oar 
progress  was  as  slowlv  performed  as  if  we 
nadl>een  dogged  tvitb  heavy  chains.  It  took 
us  two  and  a  half  hours  to  reach  the  point, 
where  die  few  trees  of  which  I  have  spol^en 
were ;  but  we  did  get  there. 

Welanded//  and  well  it  was  that  wo  did  ; 
for,  on  reaching  the  magin  of  the  marsh,  two 


the  birds,  generally  speaking,  appeared  wild 
and  few--(you  must  be  aware  that  1  call 
birds  few  wh«n  I  shoot  less  than  one  hundred 


per  day)— mv  generous  host  proposed  to  re- 
turn towards  home  again.  Preparations 
were  accordinghr  made,  and  we  left  the 
schooner,  with  tiie  an<l  wind  in  out  teeth, 
and  with  the  prowpect  of  a  severe  cold  night. 
Our  bands  pulled  well,  and  our  barque  was 
as  light  as  our  hearts.  All  went  on  merrily 
until  dark  night  came  on.  The  wind  fresh- 
ening, the  cold  augmenting,  the  provisions 
diminishing,  the  waters  lowering,  all— all  de- 
preciating except  our  enterprising  disposi- 
iiiMiS.    We  found  ourselves  fast  in  the  mud 


of  the  negroes  feU  down  in  the  mud,  as  84 
less  as  torpiditv  ever  rendered  an  alligator  or 
a  snake :  and  iiad  we,  Me  white  men,  not  been 
there,  they  certainly  would  have  died.  We 
had  them  carried  into  the  little  grove,  Co 
which,  1  believe,  all  of  us  owe  our  livesu  I 
stmck  afire  in  a  crack :  and,  in  five  minutes, 
I  saw,  with  indiscribable  pleasure,  the  bright, 
warming  Maze  of  a  log  pile  in  the  centre  of 
our  shivering  party.  We  wrapped  the  ne- 
groes in  their  blankets— boUeo  some  water, 
and  soon  had  some  tea— made  them  swallow 
it.  and  with  care  revived  them  intoammatioii. 
May  God  preserve  yoo  from  being  ever  in 
the  condition  of  our  party  at  this  juncture  ; 
scarcely  a  man  able  to  stand,  and  the  cold 
wind  blowing  as  keenly  as  eier.  Our  roeo, 
however,  gradually  revived— the  trees,  one 
after  another,  fell  under  the  hatdieL  and  in* 
creased  our  fire— and  in  two  hours  1  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  cheerful  faces  again.    We  all 

Sot  warm  tfgain,  and  tolerably  gay,  altbott);h 
be  prospect  was  far  from  being  pleaslint : 
no  road  to  go  home,  or  to  any  nabitation ; 
confined  in  a  large  salt  marshy  with  rushes 
head  high,  and  miry ;  no  provisions  left,  and 
fifteen  miles  from  the  house  of  our  host. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  for  I  fore*- 
saw  that  the  next  night  would  pfove  much 
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caMer  uill  Tbe  boat  was  mauued  oucej 
Boc^tod  off  throosh  the  mud  we  moved,  co 
double  the  pmnt,  aod  enter  the  creek,  of 
MA  I  hate  spoken,  wiUi  a  hope,  thai  in 
it  we  should  find  watei  enough  to  float  her. 
It  did  happen  to,  and  as  wepnce  more  taw 
oar  berqoe  afloat,  oar  tfuriu  rose— and  rose 
to  toch  a  pitch,  that  we  in  fun  set  fire  to  the 
whole manh:  crack, crack, crack!  went  the 
reeds  with  a  rapid  blaze.  We  uiw  the  marsh 
rtbbits,  &c  scamfiering  fnim  tlie  fire  by 
thsinands,  as  we  pulled  our  oars. 

Oaf  pleasure  at  being  afloat  d*d  not  last 
loitt.  The  north-easter  had  well  ni|!;h  emp- 
tied  the  creek  of  ail  its  usual  quantum  of  wa- 
ter; and  to  wade  and  push  our  boat  over 
many  a  d)allow,was  again  our  resort,  with 
intent  to  make  a  laiidiag,  from  wlisoce  we 
could  gam  the  sea  beach. 

^e  did  eflect  a  landing  at  last.  The  boat 
waj  abandoned— the  game  fastened  to  tl>e 
backs  of  the  negroes— the  guns  re-loaded, 
aad  on  we  proceeded  through  the  marsh  first, 
then  chromdi  the  tangled  palmitoesaod  scrub- 
by sturdy  u?e  oaks,  until  we  reached  the  sea 
beach. 

rbe  sea  beach  of  £ast  Florida— hare  you 
erer  teen  it?    If  you  have  not,  I  advise  you 
strongly  never  to  pay  a  visit  to  it,  uuder  the 
circaatstanoes  that  brouglit  roe  and  m>  cooi- 
paaioos  to  it  yesterday  morniug.  We  saw  the 
ocean  spread  broad  before  our  eyes,  but  it 
looked  ai^gry  and  ruffly,  strewed  With  h))(h, 
agitated  waves,  that  came  in  quick  succession 
towards  the  desolate,  naked  shore :  not  an 
object  m  view  but  the  pure  sky  and  agitated 
waters.    We  took  «p  our  line  of  march  in  a 
poor  plight,  believe  me.    The  Poks;  on  lay- 
I      »g  down  their  arms,  could  not  have  felt  more 
done  up  titan  we  dia  at  this  moment.    Pretty 
waJking  along  the  sea  side  beach  of  Florijfa 
ia  the  month  of  December !  with  the  wind 
at  norlb-eaa,  and  we  going  in  its  very  teeth, 
through  saiul,  that  sent  our  feet  back  six  incit- 
es at  every  step  of  two  feet  that  we  made. 
Well,  through   this  sand  we  all  waded,  for 
many  a  long  mile,  picking  up,  here  and  there, 
a  riictt  that  is  no  where  alse  to  be  found,  until 
we  reached  the  landing  place  of  J.  J.  Buluw. 
Nowy  my  heart*  dieer  up  once  more,  for  the 
sake  of  my  most  kind  nost — troubled  with 
rheumatic  pains  as  he  is.    I  assure  you,  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  neariug  his  own  comforts 
able  roof;  and  as  we  saw  the  large  house 
opeoiog  to  view,  across  his  immense  planu- 
tioOy  i  sDttcipated  a  good  dinner  with  as 
laudi  pleasure  as  X  ever  experienced. 

All  hands  returned  alive:  refreshments 
9Dd  good  care  have  made  as  all  well  again, 
unless  it  be  the  stiffness  occasiooed  in  my 
left  leg,  by  nearly  six  weeks  of  daily  wading 
tbnMigh  swamps  and  salt  marshes,  or  scram- 
bliBK  through  the  vile»t  thidieu  of  scrubby 
live  oska  aad  palmitoes,  that  appear  to  have 
be«>  created  for  no  purpose  but  to  fninish  os 


for  our  sins ;  thickets  that  can  onlv  be  o.alcI> 
ed  in  the  cantos  of  your  favorite  Uaute. 

To  give  you  an  aacount  of  the  little  I  have 
seen  of  East  Florida,  would  fill  a  vutuoie, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  atttcmpt  it  just  now  ; 
but  1  will  draw  a  slight  sketch  of  a  part  of  it. 

Hie  land,  if  land  it  can  be  called,  is  gen- 
erally so  \*ery  tandtf  that  nothing  ckn  be  rais- 
ed upon  it.  The  tmampt  are  the  only  spots 
that  afford  a  'air  chance  for  cultivation;  tiie 
swamps,  then,  are  positively  the  only  pla- 
ces where  plantations  are  to  be  found. — 
These  piantations  are  even  few  in  number : 
along  tlie  coa^t  from  Sc  Augubtine  to  Cape 
Camtrveralt  there  arc  about  a  docen.  Th(«e, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  tliree,  arc  yet 
yqung  planutiuus.  General  Hernandez*, 
J.  J.  Bulow'staud  Mr.  Durham's,  are  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  best.  Sugar  cane 
will  prosper,  and  doubtless  do  well :  but  the 
labor  nc-cessary  to  produce  a  good  crop,  is 
great  !  great  I  !  great  1 1 !  Between  the 
swamps  of  which  I  now  speak,  and  which 
are  found  along  the  margin  lying  west  of  the 
sea  inlet,  that  divides  the  mm»  land  from  the 
Atlantic,  to  tlie  rivter  St.  John  of  the  interiur 
of  the  peninsula  notlung  exisu  but  barren 
pine  lands  of  poor  timber,  and  immense  sa- 
vannas, mostlyoverflowed,  and  all  unfit  for 
cultivation.  That  growth,  v  hich  in  any  oth- 
«r  coultry  is  called  underwood,  scarcely  ex« 
isls ;  tlie  laud  being  covered  with  low  pal- 
mitoes, or  very  low,  thickly  branched  dwarf 
oaks,  almost  impenetrable  to  man.  The  dir 
mate  is  of  i|  most  untitled  nature,  at  lean 
at  this  season.  The  thermometer  has  made 
leaps  from  SO  to  89  degrees  in  24  hours ;  cold, 
warm,  sandy,  muddy,  watery— all  these  va- 
rieties may  be  felt  and  seen  in  one  da>'s  trav- 
elling. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  in  this  por- 
tion of  tlie  Floridas,  and  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  visit  it ;  because  he  may  have  read 
ihc  flowery  accounts  of  preceding  travellers. 
The  climate  is  much  more  unsteady  than  in 
Louisiana,  in  the  same  latitude,  or  any  where 
along  the  Mexican  gulf  to  tlie  Sabine  river, 
which  is  our  bouodar>  line.  Game  and  fish, 
it  is  true,  are  alnmdant ;  but  die  body  of  val- 
uable tillable  land  is  too  small  to  euable  the 
peninsula  ever  to  become  a  ridi  state. 

I  have  seen  nothing  deserving  your  atten* 
tion  in  a  keolugical  point  of  view,  except 

auarries  of  stones  which  are  a  concrete  of 
ncU&f  excellent  for  building,  and  laving  im^ 
mediately  under  tlie  surface  of  the  sand, 
which  every  where  seems  to  prednioinate. 
Tills  concrete  is  curiou!l  in  itself*  and  my 
friend,  Bulow.  who  is  now  erecting  some  very 
extensive  buildings  for  a  sugar  vouie,  has 
given  me  specimens,  which  I  will  forward  to 
you,  showing  the  different  grades  or  ages  of 
their  formation.  The  fragmenu  are  cut  out 
of  the  quarries  with  tlie  common  wood  axe, 
and  fashioned  witli  the  same  instrument  for 
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l;uilding9.  You,  of  course,  will  readilj  make 
out,  that  the  water  found  iu  the  neighborliood 
of  all  coDcreies,  is  Iwrd  or  calcareous,4>^S 
filtered  through  a  ktod  of  ualural  theli  iimc. 

I  ha^e  doite  but  little,  1  am  ftorrjr  to  say; 
in  my  waif.  Birds  are  certainijr  not  abundant 
here  at  tMs  ^eawn  ;  and  1  can  readily  account 
for  this  deficiency  in  the  land  birds »  it  is 
for  die  want  of  mast — mast,  m>  abundant,  in 
almost  every  portion  of  our  country.  But 
the  water  bifdh,  notwithstandiiiK  all  tlie  fa»he6 
in  •t\-^ty  river,  creek,  or  even  pudd.e,  that  I 
have  sieen,  are  scarce  beyond  belief,  it  is 
true,  a  man  may  see  hundreds  of  pelicans, 
and  tlionsands  of  herons;  but  take  these 
from  the  list,  and  wat^  birds  will  be  found 
vcrv  rure.  I  will  nee  wtiut  spring  will  do, 
and  tlien  write  more  fully  oh  this  my  ever 
devoted  suhject. 

If  I  did  not  believe  the  day  to  be  gone  by, 
wlien  it  was  necessary  to  deieud  my  snake 
stones,  I  could  %nd  ^ou  very  curjous  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  ot  those  re)>tiles ;  and  I 
should  do  it,  if  it  were  not  that  1  nn^ht  be 
thought  lo  enjoy— too  much— tliat  triumph 
wliich  the  feeble  iNWtility  «tf  tliree  or  four 
selfish  individuals  has  forced  upon  me.  1 
receive  so  inan^  acts  of  real  friendaliip  and 
disinterested  k*indne<i8,  that,  I  tliaiik  God, 
thcrt  is  no  room  left  m  my  heart  to  cherish 
unkind  feehngs  towards  any  one.  Indeed, 
1  am  not  now  so  much  surprised  at  the  in- 
credulity of  persons  who  do  not  leave  cities^ 
fur  1  occasionally  hear  of  things  which  even 
btagger  me,  who  am  so  often  a  denizen  of 
woods  and  swamps.  What  do  you  think  of 
rattlesnakes  taking  to  the  water,  and  swim- 
ming across  inlets  and  rivers?  1  have  not 
seen  this,  but  1  believe  it ;  since  the  most 
respectable  uidividuuls  assure  me  they  liave 
frequently  been  eyewitnesses  of  this  feat. 
I  can  conceive  of  inducements  which  reptiles 
may  have  for  traversing  slieets  of  water  to 
gain  distant  dry  land,  especially  in  a  country 
much  intersected  by  streams,  and  subject  to 
inundations,  whicli  compel  them  to  be  often 
ill  the  water.  In  sudi  countries,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  snakes  afloat, 
uud  at  great  distances  from  the  shore.*  Tikis 
appears,  no  doubt,  surprising  to  those  who 
live  where  there  is  almost  nothing  but  dry 
land ;  still  tliey  ought  to  be  good  natured 
aud  believe  what  others  have  seen.  It  has 
now  been  made  notorious,  that  numqpous 
respectable  individuals,  wh«>m  duty,  of  the 
love  of  adventure,  have  led  into  tlie  wilds  of 


*  Snakes  biive  frequeutly  been  met  vuh  io 
England,  cmttii.g  bruud  straits.  In  tlie  Mug.  of 
Nut  History  for  Sept.  1831,  is  an  acooant,  bv  Mr. 
Bttkewell,  of  snakes  swiinmiog  aeross  the  Jnenai, 
uiore  than  two  miles  brcjad,  io  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs  on  tlie  low 
groands.  When  swimndiig  they  preduoe  aa 
osoillatory  motion  of  the  bead  and  oeeL-^eD. 


our  country,  have  often  seen  snakes^-and 
the  rattleMiake  too— in  trees ;  the  good  peo- 
ple, therefore,  who  pass  their  lives  in  stortis 
and  counting  houses,  ought  not  to  contra^ 
diet  these  facts,  because  tbey  ilo  not  meet 
nith  rattlesnakes,  hissing  and  snappbg  at 
them  from  the  paper  mulberries,  as  tney  go 
home  to  their  dmiiers.  They  shoulil  remem- 
ber that  they  ought  to  go  farther  than  that 
daily  distance,  if  they  wish  to  see  any  thing 
extraordinary. 

And  now,  my  dear  F.,  adieu,  lo  my  neit, 
I  hope  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  St. 
John's  river,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  penio- 
sula  of  East  Florida,  to  the  explonug  of 
whicli  I  mean  to  devote  some  time. 
Very  faithfully  your's, 

John  James  Audi/bon. 


Fraiu  die  Schuharie  Hrpuhlirm. 
ball's  cave. 
This  interestifig  cavern  has  of  late  recei- 
ved some  atteati<m,  as  well  for  its  sovelty 
'and  extent  as  for  the  variety  aud  elegance  ut' 
mineraloisical  specimens  with  wbicb.  it  baa 
eiiriehed  the  cabinets  of  lYie  learned  «imI 
LU.-ious.  A  cavity  in  tbe  earth,  in  die  form 
of  an  inverted  hollow  cone,  of  about  twelve 
feet  descent,  reaching  to  an  irre|^lar  per- 
pendicular fissure  in  a  stratum  of  lane  rock, 
of  about  ten  feet  iu  length  and  six  feet  in 
breadth,  on  tlie  hind  of  Mr.  Bali,  sitimtetl 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  northcAst  of  the 
Cciurt  House,  had  attracted  the  aoucecA' 
the  owner  of  ibc  land,  but  no  attempts  had 
been  made  to  e<plore  the  regioos  connected 
with  this  Upper  wurld  by  this  aperture  until 
the  month  of  September  last,  whea  a  party 
of  gentlemen  from  this  village,  consisting  cyf 
Jpbn  Gebhard,  Esq.  who  has  beea  succeas- 
follv  engaged  in  coUectiug  a  cabinet  of  mii*- 
erals,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Htibbard  and 
Mr.  Branch,  made  arrangemeots  to  exafmine 
the  extent  of  this  subterranean  opening  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wliethcr  it  curt* 
oeaUdin  its  hidden  recesses  any  OMnerais 
which  either  for  their  rarity  or  elei^ice. 


able  labor,  the  logs  and  rubbicli  which  bod  ' 
been  thrown  in  for  the  fmrpese  of  clonii^ 
tbe  aperture,  Mr.  Hubbard  first  aaade  pr^ 
paration  to  try  die  somewliat  pevilotia  de- 
scent. As  the  rock  on  either  sioe  presented 
a  uniform jperpendioiilar  surfisoe,  with  tbe-^x^ 
cci>tion  of  a  few  bligbt  projections^  thadee- 
cetu  could  euly  be  eflecled  by  HuneaidK  % 
rope  aromid  his  body  and  letting  bkn  down 
suspended  at  its  extremity,  la  this  maimer 
he  decended  a  distance  of  set enty>4ve  feer, 
where  the  perpendkuhu*  descent  mm  inter- 
ropied  aud  inclined  to  the  stontb  d»wB  a 
TOcky  end  precipitous  dedtvity.    In  thieiH^ 
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sitiou  be  ifi^ensaf^ed  hjcDseU'  froDi  the  rope, 
uodwWMi  ooCil  be  wasjoiiied  by  Mr.  Brauch. 
Thne  j^votfeiaaeii  here  prepared  their  Kj^hts 
for  eoDtimud^  the  iove»tigation.    Thej  pro- 
csaded  firu  to  explora  an  asceodintr  opeuing 
Bi  the  ro^  to  the  Dorth,  whidi  proved  lAere- 
\j  a  narrow  passaice  ezpaucHni;  in  some  ten 
feetm  width  and  about  twentif  in  length, 
b«K  which  IB  entitled  to  sotbe  notice,  forcon- 
taioiai;  masses  of  arracorile,  which,  for  the 
variety  of  its  formation  and  the  size  and 
beaaty  of  its  chry^tals,  is  perhaps  unequalled 
hj  atfy  in  this  country.    Ilaviui:  ascertanied 
tlttC  the  cavern  extended  no  further  in  this 
direodoB,  they  returned  by  the  passage  thro* 
whidi  they  entered,    and    coiunieuced  de- 
sceodAnj;  cautiously  the  declivity  to  the  south 
at  an  an|;\e  of  kt  \ea:it  ^xiy  dct;re(  s  with  the 
horizon,  through  a  passage  Taryiug  in  width 
from  four  lo  fen  feet.    They  proceeded  in 
this  directioa  abfiut  fif^y-fiic  feet  when  the 
df scent  became  per|>endiotdar,  having  as- 
ceruuoed  by   the  assi^auce  Mf  their  rii;hts 
dm  the  oerpeiidiCQlardesteut  was  only  about 
fifteen  feet.    Tliey  managed,  by  Uie  aid  of 
snmt  yfOfectioiis   in  the  rock  to  descend. 
They  tn^  prfxreeded,  at  the  same  inclination 
as  before,  about  ihirtv  feet  when  they  arri- 
ved at  the  bottom.    'n»e  opening  here  is  on- 
ly about  tea  feet  in  width,  but  of  areat  lieight. 
On  the  wettern  side,  they  luscovered  a 
small  stream  of  pote  and  h;opid  water,  nhich 
ran  m  a  soolheHy  direction.    Pur^umj;  tlie 
course  of  this  stream  tiirough  on  arched  way 
so  low  c/uit  iliey  were  unable  to  stand  erect, 
tbey  proceeded    about  twenty  feet,  when 
inrains  to  tlie  left  around  a  sliarp  an:;le  in 
the  fodc,  they  entered  a  passage  of  just  suf- 
6cieat  width  to  admit  a  man  of  ord.nary  size, 
and  found  themselves  in  an  apartment  o(' 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and   more 
than  an  faomfred  feet  in  height     The  effect, 
upon  6rst  entering  tliis  apartment,  is  in  a 
hi|;h  dfeKree  im|K»ung.    The  stupendous  walls 
f)f  sdid  rock,  rising  in  majestic  grandeur  to 
such  a  vast  beticht,  encrusted  on  all  -sides 
vith  transparent    cr)stuls   formed  by  the 
dripping  of  tlie  water  through  the  interstices 
of  the  roof,  and  the  pearly  dro^  suspended 
at  the  extremity  of  the  innumerable  st(ilac- 
tites  pendant  from  the  roof  and  the  projc  c- . 
tioosin  the  sides,  reHecting  ihe  lilize  of  the 
forche^,  resemble  a  thonsaiid  sparklins;  gems; 
and  the  bonian  voice,  resounding  through 
the  various  passages  m  the  cavern,  and  re- 
verberated bj  the  numerous  angles  and  pro- 
jecfkMis  in  toe  rocks  soonds  as  if  the  spirits 
of  the  deep  were  echoing  the  words  in  mock- 
ery ef  this  unwonted  intrusion  upon  their  si- 
Jest  domam.    A  narrow  passage,  ascending 
totbeeast  from  this  room,  has  since  teen 
eipilored  about  thirtv  feet.    Subsequent  vis- 
itors ba.'ve  also  found  in  this  room  the  skcle- 
too  of   MMM  animal,    probably  of  a  fox, 
which  hario);  fallen  roio  the  cave  without  | 


being  killed  b^  the  falL  must  hav*  pcffbfaed 
with  hunger  in  the  place  wfaev%  itttwii 
were  discovered.  Lniviog  this  aparf  wst, 
our  adventurers  again  porsoad  mm  cornn^ 
of  the  stream  through  a  passage  vanriag  io 
width  from  ei|^  to  ten  feet,  about  tke  dis« 
tanre  of  twent?  eight  feet,  where  their  pr«- 
giesM  wasarested  by  a  body  of  water  into 
which  the  brook  iowed,  and  wkiob  eat  ended 
quite  across  tlie  caveru.^llavio|(  M  wenas 
of  ascertaining  tlie  extent  i>f  this  miniatttre 
lake,  and  havmg  rept^tedly  attempted  to 
toss  a  pebble  across,  and  as  often  a«oertaiueil 
their  failure  by  listeuing  to  its  sullen  plaaga 
in  the  water,  they  prooMded  to  collect  soiae 
fine  specimens  from  the  iMineralogical  treas- 
ures of  the  cavern,  imd  were  drawn  up  So  the 
light  of  davf  after  having  occhsmhmmJ,  I^ 
their  long  absence,  consklerable  oncasiness 
to  their  friends  on  the  surface. 

The  result  of  this  exhibition  excited  very 
considerable  interest  with  the  gentlemen  oV 
the  vicinity,  and  Or  Joel  Foster,  who  is 
also  collecting  a  cabinet  of  Minenils,  bad 
luade  repeat^  visits  to  this  laboratory  of 
nature,  which  promises  to  furnish  the  means, 
in  some  degree,  of  very  splendidly  illustrating 
one  department  of  natural  science.  But  no 
successful  attempts  at  farther  f^iscovery  had 
been  made,  until  the  21st  October,  when 
Mr.  Geblmrd,  Mr.  D*jnny  and  Doct.  JFoster, 
having  constructed  a  boat,  made  piepara- 
tions,  in  cuiupauy  with  several  other  gentle- 
men,  co  navigate  the  waters  of  this  lower 
world.  The  boat  was  let  down  by  a  rope, 
and  transferred  to  the  margin  of  the  water, 
and  launched  and  named  ^  Donny's  Barge," 
in  honor  of  its  suiritecl  projector,  in  due 
form.  Fixing  a  liKlit  upon  tiie  urow,  our 
subterranean  mariners,  without  a  compass, 
u  chart  or  star  to  direct  their  course,  conv* 
mcnced  their  vo>aj;c  of  discovery.  Hicy 
entered  upon  tlicir  navigation  through  an 
arched  passage  in  the  rock,  of  a  perfectly 
regular  and  smooth  surface,  and  bo  low  as 
not  to  admit  of  their  otandiiig  erect  in  the 
b(»ar.  Tliev  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion about  50  feet,  when  they  altered  their 
couri>e  to  the  left  round  un  angle  in  the  rocly 
passage,  and  fouini  themseUes  in  water  some 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  so  limpid  that  the 
siitalle^t  object  luiglit  he  discerned  by  tord* 
light  on  the  buttoin.  Pursuing  their  voyage, 
and  varying  tlieir  course  to  the  ri^ht  or  left, 
as  the  water  wound  round  several  angles 
in  the  arched  passage,  which  gradually  ex* 
panded  to  about  twenty  feet  m  widtli  and 
ascended  in  some  places  to  a  height  whidi 
could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  litht  of  tlieir 
torches,  and  in  others  approached  to  witliin 
a  few  leet  of  the  water,  tiiey  proceeded  tlie 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  when 
thcv  arri\  ed  at  a  rugged  shelving  uscent  on  the 
right  shore  of  the  lake,  and  under  which  its 
waters  appeared  to  be  lost.    Advtmcing  up 
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ttie  aaoent  about  twenty  feet,  thoy  entered 
as  aperture  in  the  rock  directly  in  front,  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  entrance  to  a 
house,  when  a  scene  f;rand  lieyond  descnp- 
tioo,  burst  upon  the  view. 

Tliey  advanced  through  this  opening  into 
a  Vast  amphitheatre  hithertt>  unrrod  l»v  mor- 
tal foot,  which,  from  its  perfecUv  rc^uiar 
and  circular  form,  oMaiiied  at  once  the  name 
«f  the  Rotunda.  Upon  giviu'^  this  apart- 
ineiit  a  particular  examination,  after  the 
first  feelings  of  surpriae  had  subsided,  tfiey 
found  it  about  one  hundred  fcft  in  diain«trr, 
and  apparently  more  than  a  hundted  feet 
to  height,  reatilar  in  its  form,  the  floor  do* 
soended  on  all  sides  gradually  to  the  centre, 
and  forming  a  spaciouK  gallery  nrotmd  its 
whole  circumference,  and  enclosed  above  by 
a  perfectly  level  horizontal  roof. 

The  vast  size  of  this  aperture  ;  tlie  mag- 
nificence of  the  gigantic  walls  and  fretted 
roof,  both  entirely  encrusted  with  transparent 
chrystals,  which  sent  bark  the  blaze  of  the 
torches  in-a  thousand  different  dyes,  at  once 
satisfied  the  beholders,  that  the?  had  pene- 
trated into  the  very  temple  in  these  hithorto 
unexplored  realms  of  eternal  night.  Indeed, 
the  effect  wa<  nearly  allied  to  enchantment ; 
it  required  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
lion  to  realize  the  legends  of  the  "  water 
nymphtin  their  coral  caves,''  and  suppose 
this  to  lie  the  gala  chamber  oi'  this  subterran* 
eao  palace,  on  which  the  groifosof  the  deep 
and  the  recesses  of  the  mine,  had  bestowed 
tlicir  pearly  treasures,  and  adorned  its  pon- 
derous walls  for  the  reception  of  the  nymphs 
from  the  tiny  lake,  to  celebrate  their  mid 
night  revels.— On  either  side,  may  be  ohsert'- 
cd  a  low  bmwered  opening,  four  in  numl»er, 
nearly  op|H>site,  which  fancy  might  represent 
ns  counecting  suits  of  state  apartments  and 
dormitories  with  this  lordly  <lome.  The  pas- 
sage opening  to  the  south  nas  since  been  ex- 
|>lore(t  a  distance  of  more  than  two  liundred 
feet,  which  could  he  effected  a  considerable 
part  of  the  way  only  by  crawling  upon  his 
hands  and  knee**.  The  other  passa^rc-s  were 
also  entered  but  nothing  of  interest  discov- 
ered. Our  adventurers  after  havmg  bv  the 
sudden  intrusion  of  light  aroused  from  'their 
slumbers,  myriads  of  bats,  that  hanging  in 
clusters  from  the  walls,  were  quietly  dozmg 
an-ay  the  hours  of  sunshine,  and  that  now 


John  Gebhard,  Jr.  Esq.  of  this  village,  who 
Has  been  at  the  trouble  of  drawing  dtarmois 
representing  both  its  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular appearance  and    dimensions.     But 
whatever  curiosity  its  novelty  may  in  general 
cxcire,  its  elegant  mineratogicnl*  specimens 
are  niore  particularly  a  subject  of  interest  ton 
the  philosopher  ;  and  in  this  respect,  (houcb 
many  caverns  have  been  explored,  surpassinff 
it  in  magnitude,  yet  but  few  in  the  splendor 
of  Its  oroamenis.     Both  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites of  the  purest  while  alnSHsier,  from 
three  to  enfhteen  inches  in  Itn^th,  from  one 
to  seven  mches  in  diameter,  have  been  pro- 
cured from  its  ualls.    Also,  fine  specimen* 
of  pearl  spar  and  satin  spar,  as  well  as  con- 
cretion of  semi-transparent  chrystals  of  al- 
most every  imaginable  form  and   variety.— 
Indeed,  nature  in  decorating  her  rocky  pal- 
ace, has  lavished  her  ornaments  with  a  wiU- 
ness  and  profusion,wlMch  laughs  to  very  scorn 
the  proudest  works  of  human  genius.    Sbo 
had  not  builcher  walls  of  straw  burnt  bricks, 
or  blocks  of  polished  marble ;  both  will  crura-- 
hie  and  disappear  beneath  time's  corroding 
footsteps.     But  she  has  liewn  hor  temple 
I   i?r    *^  imperishable  rock,  where  she  has 
held  for  centuries  her  undisputed  sway,  and 
reveled  in  all  the  wantonness  of  maiesuc  ar- 
<^nitccture  and  fantastic  dc*coratiou. 


commenced  flying  about  the  cavern,  making 
hj  the  motion  of  their  win^s,  a  hollow  sound 
like  chat  of  distant  thunder ;  and  after  hav- 
ing explored  an  opening  on  the  side  of  the 
water  opposite  the  rotunda,  narrow  but  of 
vast  height,  freighted  their  little  vessel  with 
a  rich  cargoofmineralogical  curiosities,  and 
returned  to  the  upper  world,  highly  delight- 
ed with  the  success  of  their  voyage. 

Tbc  cavern  has  subsequently  been  sub- 
jectWl  to  a  more  particular  examination,  by 


now.  JOHN  m'lean. 
Astocinte  Justice  of  the  U,  &  Supreme  Court ^ 

John  M'Lean  was  born  in S«imerset  Coun- 
ty, m  the  Stare  of  Ne'v-Jersey,  on  the  lltb  - 
ol  March,  1785.  During  his  childhood,  his 
father  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  I^exington, 
in  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  till  he  nur- 
clmscd  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Miami  County, 
which  he  firsl  occupied  in  1797.  He  cqntin- 
lies  to  reside  on  the  same  farm,  now  brought 
by  the  progress  of  improvement  within  ih^ 
limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  rastricied 
pecuniary  means  of  Mr.  M*Lean,  prevented 
him  from  conferring  on  his  sons  the  advantages 
of  a  classical  education,  even  if  there  had 
been  seminaries  for  imparting  such  iostruc. 
tionm  those  distant  settlements.  His  sons 
could  partake  only  of  the  inferior  education 
to  be  derived  from  the  common  schools  iu 
the  country.  In  these  schools.  John  M'T^ean. 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  distinguished  him- 
self frini  the  easiest  period  of  his  career. 
Jie  always  occupied  llie  first  place  in  his 
c'.ass,  and  as  a  pupil,  was  noticed  for  the 
firmness  of  purpose,  which  has  so  stiouEW 
marked  his  subsequent  life. 

He  continued  on  his  father's  farm,  engaged 
m  thb  honorable  and  invigorating  labors  of 
an  husbandmun,  until  1802.  Becomine  de- 
sirous of  enlarging  the  storpsof  his  knowl- 
edge, he  left  Ins  farm  and  his  father's  house, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  other  branches  of  liberal  learning^ 
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udertiM  care  or  twn  gentleoien^  the  neig^ 
boriwod,  well  qualined  to  superintend  his 
education. 

fa  J80I,  he  entered  the  office  of  General 
Caoe,  the  derk  of  the  courts  in  Cincinnati. 
Doring  three  jears^  he  here  availed  himself 
of  ererjr  opportunttj  of  improvement.  In 
d^  office  he  be^n  ine  stady  of  the  law^  un- 
<)ef  the  care  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  son  f>f  the 
onfortunaie  f^eneral  of  the  same  name,  and 
i|flDiieaiaQ  of  eminent  legul  attainments. 
Aware  that  the  means  of  acnuirio^  knowl- 
edge had  been  restricted  in  tne  6rst  part  of 
his  life,  fonnv  M'l/nsn  now  resolved  to 
achieve  all  that  unriring  diligence  cuuld  ac- 
complish, to  place  himself  Oil  an  equal itjr,  in 
point  of  information,  with  those  wba  had 
possessed  ailvantaees  superior  to  his  o^vo. 
His  mental  application  was  severe  and  unin- 
tcrmitted.  'Inat  no  time  mieht  he  lost,  he 
Umited  his  hoors  of  sleep  and  relaxation  to 
the  smafleit  demands  of  nature.  His  assid u- 
it;  was  well  rewarded,  in  1807,  he  com- 
menced  the  pracp'ce  of  law.  At  that  time 
there  were  several  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  of 
considerable  distinction.  Mr.  M*Lean  soon 
f^ttoed  an  established  reputation,  and  with  it 
eitenstve  business,  which  he  maintained 
amidst  powerful  competition.  By  the  efforts 
I  of  his.owa  naassisted  powers,  he  soon  rose 
I    to  public  notoriety  and  usefulness. 

In  181^  at  the  age  of  t%venty-seven  years, 
I    he  was  selected  as  a  candidate  for  Con^^ess, 
in  the  disinctin  which  he  resided,  and  which 
iocludfd  Cinciniiati.     He   W4S  elected  by 
nore  than  double  the  number  of  votes  given 
to  two  other  citizeos.  who  were  supported 
against  him.    He  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
ia  the  summer  seesioo  socoeeding  the  deda- 
tioo  of  war.    It  was  an  em  of  deep  interest, 
fkmaadine  great  wisdom  and  energy  in  tlie 
coodua  of  public  affiiirs.    A  system  of  reve- 
ooe  was-adopted,  and  various  other  subjects 
of  great  moment  were  acted  upon.    Mr. 
M'Lean  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
showed  h»  good   sense,  bv  avoiding  to  take 
part  in  the  debates,  preferring  to  enlarge 
W  JUK»wledge  bj  listening  to  the  arguments 
of  mature  statesvuen.     He  uniforimy  gave 
his  support  to  the  administration,  as  was  the 
case  with  nearly  all  the  other  members  from 
tbeWesL    The  first  important  measure,  of 
'  which  be  was  a  public  advocate,  was  a  bill  to 
compensate  those  individuals  who  lost  their 
pro^rty,  which   was  employed  in  the  public 
service,  at  Detroit.    He  was  also  author  of 
the  measure  which  placed  the  widows  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  on 
the  half  pay  pension  list  for  five  years.    The 
benefits  of  this  humane  act  were  extensively 
felt  hy  a  class  of  persons  whose  bereaved 
cooditioo  deeply  excited  the  public  sympa- 
thies.   Mr.  McLean  thenceforward  took  a 
promioent  position  in  the  various  discussions 


on  the  policy  of  the  war,  supporting  iiio«d* 
miiibtration  with  great  steadiness  and  vi|^. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
'*  Foreign  Relations,''  and  also  of  that  on 
''  Public  Lands.''  >yhile  at  Washingtol^,  he 
haii  much  local  business  of  bis  eimscitiieats 
to  transact,  which  was  incident  to  the  state  of 
the  conilict^withGreatBritaio.  His  first  perioil 
of  duty  in  the  House  of  Representatives  hav-* 
ing  closed,  be  was  re-elected  by  the  unanim- 
ous vole  ot'  the  district.  No  one  was  nained 
OS  his  opponent.  It  is  a  most  lionoiable  Hct^ 
and  one  which  cannot  be  very  often  adduced 
in  regard  to  the  objects  of  public  favor,  that 
not  the  stitfbtest  censure  was  ever  attached 
to  the  public  or  private  character  of  Mr* 
M'Lean.  During  the  session  of  the  LegisU* 
ture  of  Ohio,  lu  1814 — 15,  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
ofthe  United  States,  hut  declined.  At  the 
next  session  ofthe  Legislature  of  01iio,he 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  Slate. 

During  SIX  Tears,  he  discharged  the  an{ti« 
ou^  duties  of  his  high  office,  in  such  a  man* 
n^r  as  to  give  general  satisfactioo  to  the  peo- 
plf.  In  the  autumn  of  1B93,  Judge  MXeiui» 
without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge,  was 
nominated  by  President  Monroe,  Commis- 
sioner of  theXand  Office,  which  appointment 
he  was  induced  to  accept  after  considerable 
hesitation.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  he  was 
named  Post  Master  Oeneral— a  department 
which  was  at  that  time  overwhdmed  with 
debt.  It  was  truly  a  Herculenn  task  to  re- 
organize it.  Judge  M'Leen  entered,  bow« 
ever,  with  confidence,  upon  his  difficult  work. 
He  brought  an  energy,  a  moral  courage,  and 
an  industry  to  his  duties,  which  have  rarely 
ever  been  equalled.  Hardly  any  public  offi* 
cer  has  acquired  so  high  a  re^iutatioa  by  the 
faithful  and  rigidly  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  duties.  During  the 
three  years  preceding  his  appointment,  thf 
receipts  of  the  pos(  office  fell  snort  of  the  ex« 
peuditore,  two  hundred  and  sixty  two  thou* 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twcni^-one  dollars; 
and  for  the  year  immediately  preceediog, 
fiftv-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars.  He  remained  in  office  until  1889U 
during  which  period  he  increased  the  anitual 
revenue  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  neai  ly  doubled  the  amount  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  by  stage  coaches 
dirougbout  the  United  States.  No  officer  of 
our  government  ever  devoted  himself  more 
faithfully  to  his  duties,  and  very  few  individ- 
uals are  capable  of  under^OHig  the  amount  of 
labor  to  which  he  subjected  himself*  He  in- 
fused life  through  the  vast  extent,  and  multi- 
farious departments  of  the  post-office.  Ev- 
ery grievance  was  sure  to  meet  with  an  im- 
partial hearing,  and  if  well-founded,  wii). 
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sbeecitf  redress*  His  intercourse  with  tb« 
icaTMros  tubordlttate  oJIScers  of  his  depsrt- 
tnenc,  was  marked  with  a  truly  Spartan 
frankness  anrf  honesty.  He  left  no  one  to 
mistake  his  meaning.  His  maxim  ^was,  that 
nothing  should  he  connidered  as  finished, 
while  anv  thing  remained  undone.  A  deep 
imprcssibn  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his 
rliaracter  was  made  on  the  whole  country 
Iiy  his  renovation  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment. He  continued  to  exercise  the  tunc- 
tioni  of  Post  Master  General,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams.  General  Jack- 
flon^  soon  after  his  tiection,  nominated  Mr. 
MXcan  to  the  office  of  an  Associate  Jtistice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  understood  that  he  fills  this  oftre  with 
much  propriety.  He  has  lately  declined 
being  considered  as  a  cindidatt  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States. 

ft  is  a  gratifyine  circumstance,  that  Jorlge 
MljctM  has  uniformly  shown  that  he  is  actu- 
ated hy  high  moral  considerations,  and  that 
he  IS  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  attachment  to 
that  religion  which  so  many  statesmen  abiore 
or  net^ecr.— Biography  qfSelJ  i'avght'Mtn. 


Vnm  ^Ufinan**  Joomiil  of  Science  sod  Arts. 
BEES. 

.  A  notice  by  E.l^trcf»f  MtUtant  in  the  Ant- 
hcrtt  Jlcadtwy.^OvR  hers  were  put  into  the 
gmundf  near  the  first  days  of  November. 
A  hole  was  dug  on  a  d^'y  spot  of  ground, 
large  enough  to  take  in  one  half  or  two  thirds 
of  the  hive.  Straw  was  then  put  around  it 
as  tight  and  close  as  possible ;  it  was  then 
covered  with  dirt,  to  prevent  either  the  water 
or  frost  from  penetrating  to  it.  The  hive  was 
taken  out  during  the  first  days  of  April,  and 
the  very  moment  the  hive  was  reached,  the 
bees  seemed  to  be  as  lively  and  active  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a 
ffoooy  day,. although  it  seemed  impossible, 
tha  t'the  external  heat  could  have  penetrated 
«f  deep  as  they  were  horied,  so  as  materially 
to  alter  the  temperature.  ,  They  went  imme- 
diately to  work  with  seemingly  more  anima- 
tion, than  those  which  had  remained  above 
the  ground  during  the  winter.  The  precise 
i]unntity  of  honc>  consumed  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  half  of 
the  quantity  consumed  by  swarms  wintered 
the  u8«al  way.  * 

Mr.  P.  a  near  neighbor  pnt  two  swarm*' 
into  the  ground— but  one  of  them  lived.— 
This  hive  contained  onW  4'tur  pounds  of 
tioney--^hich  is  not  more  than  one  sixth  or 

me  fifth  of  the  quantity  requn^  to  winter 
a  swarm  the  usual  way.  The  swarm  which 
died,  was  put  into  a  potatoe  hole^the  pota- 
toes became  moist— from  hence  the  bees 
becaaM  so  and  died.  From  this  we  infer 
that  they  sliould  be  buried  so  as  to  be  kept 
fverfacdy  dry,  but  wiTether  it  is  absoliTtely 


try  tjiat  they  slionld  lie  placed  kejood 
the  reach  of  frost,  we  have  vet  to  learn  from 
experiment.  Mr.  P.  of  New-York  buried 
the  last  winter  six  or  seven  swarms,  and 
nearly  all  came  out  well  ~ although  being 
taken  tnit  quite  early,  one  or  two  of  tliem 
died  before  they  were  able  to  obtain  any 
support  from  the  field.  None  of  them  haJJ 
nearly  enough  honey  to  have  wintered  in  the 
common  way,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
a  swnrm  was  tvintered  in  that  neighborhood, 
in  which  the  dimintitiou  of  the  stock  of  hon- 
ey could  hardly  be  perceptible;  and  from 
the  experiments  that  can  be  depended  on,  it 
seems  fairly  inferable,  that  it  requires  but  a 
very  small  quantity  to  sustain  swarms  during; 
the  winter. 

It  is  not  known  certainly  what  first  led  to 
this  discovery — although  it'i*  reported  that  a 
man  having  a  small  swarm  of  bees  with  but 
very  little  honey,  threw  them  into  a  poiatoe 
hole  and  covert  tliem  up  with  the  potatoes 
and  with  scarcely  any  design  wliatever,  but 
in  the  sprtng  was  sitrpnsed  to  find  his  bees 
alive.  On  taking  them  out,  they  immediate- 
ly went  to  work,  and  did  better  through  the 
sieason  than  his  other  htes.-^CammunicMed  by 
Prof,  Hitcticock 

Henry  VIH.  having  a  quarrel  with  Fran- 
cis I.  resolved  to  scud  an  ambassador  to  de- 
liver an  anury  message  to  the  French  mon- 
arch. Bishop  Bonner,  being  chosen  for  ibis 
office,  told  Henry  that  the  misaioe  weold 
cost  him  his  life.  '  Should  Francis  dare  to  ^ 
sacrifice  you,*  replied  the  enraged  kixipk  '  I 
wiH  immediately  cut  off  the  heads  of  M  the 
Frenchmen  in  my  dmninions.'  • '  So  you  ouiy,^ 
answered  Bonner,  *  bat  will  any  of  theoa  fit 
my  shoulders  V 

A  POWERFUL  ARGUMENT  IN  PAVOR  OF  TEM- 

PERANCE.—'I  hp  Medical  Intelligencer  states, 
that  from  Re^sters  of  Societies  of  Frieods 
or  Quakers,  it  appears  as  a  conseoueivDe  of 
their  temperate  habits,  that  one  half  of  those 
that  are  bom ^  live  to  the  age  of  forty  seven 
years  ;  whereas,  says  Dr.  Price,  that  of  the 
general  society  of  JLondon,  one  haif  live  only 
t  'O  vears  ana  three  quarters  I  Amooe  the 
Quakers,  one  in  ten  arrive  at  seventy  ^rears 
of  age  ;  of  the  general  population  of  'lion- 
don,  only  one  in  forty.  Never  did  a  more 
powerful  argument  support  the  practice  of 
temperance  and  a  virtuous  life. 


It  is  an  honor  to  their  (the  Spaniards) 
laws,  that  a  man  looses  his  testimony  vho 
can  be  proved  once  to  have  been  druuk,, — 
Sir  WimamTempte, 

u  '.^    ■ . . '    -  v  ; .  — 

The  man  who  has  no  other  object  m  life 
but  lo  enyvf  himself,  is  rarely  any  other 
than  a  self-lorroentsng  bemg . 
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MAT  S9,  18S«. 


HO^T. 


ry.«.rsBoiTAL. 


MAY. 


JM*atw«rlifelii 


d  ft  atwer  life  la  •«t«t  gale ; 
Tiie  winds  tiwc  Cm  Nieiloweri» 


A^  vHb  their  veteoiBe  brathian  fill  Ibe  mil, 
Ttfl  orMt^Krhoart^- 
OfWontliat  glide  unfclt  awajr 
BeaeHhilMtCjarMaf. 

Tlie  MNritafihe  genile  «iiitli.viiid  aaltt 

From  ImMve  tbroae  of  air. 
And  vWere  hja  wWtpctiag  vaiee  to  nrasia  (all% 
Bc«Q«y  it  Vnddiac  there  » 
The  brigli^  oaet  oTibe  vallej  break 
Tlieiriliiaiben^  amlavike. 

The  vaviag  vcrdhtv  ralit  aloar  the  plain. 

Am!  the  wide  forest  waWaT 
To  weleome  haek  its  playfiil  BMtes  again, 
A  saaopT  efleates ; 
Aadfron  itsdariMaingAadow  floats 
A  ginh  of  treiahliBf  notes. 

Mrer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reiga  of  Maj  ; 

The  tresses  of  the  woods 
'Wish  ihe  light  ddljrmf  ol  the  wcst-wiRd  pbj ; 
And  the  fall  hhmauacfloodSy 
r  to  their  goal  they  run, 
the'iffiniattsna. 


!  Air  Iteft^ 
MABT   FBIIWICK. 

tr  was  on  one  of  those  bright  and  beanti- 
fU  AprQ  iDoroiogs  which  natare  sometimes 
tfafowa  m  tipoo  our  eastern  shores,  as  if  in 
compeBsation  for  months  of  fog  and  fickle- 
ness, that  I  ttsroke  Irom  the  imeaay  slumbers 
of  a  mail-coach  passenger,  just  m  time  to 
driok  m,  ait  eye,  ear,  and  nose,  the  brilliant 
^Rtfkle,  eoliveiiing  dash,  and  myigoraring 
•odoar  of  mj  native  wares,  at  thej  leaped  up 
IB  araKhiK  fondness  to  kiss  the  rockj  barrier 
which  Soodnnd  opposes  to  the  fary  of  the 
Genaao  Ocean.  I  was,  ere  lon^,  to  pass  a 
harrier  of  a  difierent  descriptioO|(iiow,  hap- 
fn^,  a  nominal  one.)  between  two  sister  na- 
tions: or,  tn  pfaun  English,  to  enter  tlie  town 
of  Berwick  apon  Tweed,  a  few  miles  beyond 
which,  oa  the  soathem  side  of  tlie  border, 
baiineai  ol^ged  me  to  proceed. 

At  the  iaa-door,  where  we  stopped  to 
change  JKNacS|  in  this  capital  of  "no  man's 
lead/*  wliuso  mhahitants  assert  thdr  anoma- 
loaa  independence  by  speaking  a  dialect 
^^^  Ihey  take  care  shall  be  neither  Scotch 
'  ^  ih— I  also  exchanged,  for  the  brief 
r  cyf  mj  joamey,  a  tacitom,  com- 
4Boa  sort  of  a  fdlow-rassenger,  from 
I  wooden  pbyvognomy  I  nerer  dreampt 
of  eatradiig  aay  tlm^  for  one,  from  whose 
OMxIeetyjai  speaking  eotmtenance,  and  the 
iugifci  «be  evidently  excited  lo  the  few  wbo 


were  astir  at  that  early  hour,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  augoriog  a  great  deal. 

Tlie  coQch-door  was  opened,  and  with 
swimming  eye,  flushed  cheek,  and  silver  hair 
blowing  about  in  the  morning  wind,  a  vener- 
able looking  old  man  took  leave,  with  more 
than  parental  tenderness,  of  a  simply  dresseit, 
yet  genteel-lookiii|£  young  woman  ;  who,  re- 
toming  his  tremuljus  *' God  bless  jron  and 
reward  you  !*'  with  an  almost  filial  farewell, 
drew  over  her  face  a  thick  Uack  veil^  and  sal 

I  down  opposite  tome. 
I  never  felt  more  inclined,  and  at  the  same 
time  at  a  loss,  to  open  a  conversation.  To 
intrude  on  female  sorrow  is  onjosttfiable  ; 
to  treat  it  with  indifference,  impossible.— 
That  of  my  new  companion  seemed  of  a 
gentle  subdued  sort,  arising  more  from  sym^ 
pathy  for  others,  than  personal  causes ;  and, 
ere  long, putting  back  her  veil  with  the  reviv- 
ng  cheerfulness  of  one  whose  heart  is  light* 
ened  of  an  unmerited  burden,  she  looked 
calmly  out  on  the  fresh  rooming  aspect  of 
nature,  (so  in  unison  with  her  own  pore  and 
innocent  countenance,)  and  said,  in  the  tona 
of  one  breathing  at  leneth  from  the  pressure 
of  painful  thoughts,  *^Uow  beautiful  every 
thing  does  look  this  fine  spring  morning  !** 

i'  It  does,  indeed,*' said  I,  struck  with  ilie 
confiding  naivete  of  tliis  involuntary  remark  * 
^*  and  I  suppose  you  arc  the  more  sensible  of 
it  from  being  a  young  traveller.''  Her  only 
answer  was  one  of  Diose  quiet  intelligent 
smiles  which  adroit  of  various  translations, 
and  which  I  chose  to  construe  into  assent. 
Coupling  the  remark  with  the  circumstance 
of  her  only  luggage  being  a  small  band-hoz, 
I  set  her  down  for  a  farmer's  daogltfer  of 
the  neighborhood ;  and  added. "  I  suppose^ 
like  myself,  you  are  not  going  tar?'' 

''  I  am  going  to  London,  sir,^  said  she, 
witli  a  tone  of  calm  self-possession,  as  if  such 
a  journey  bad  been  to  her  a  daily  occurrence ; 
and  so,  indeed,  it  was,  not  metaphorically^ 
but  literally. 

**  To  London  !"  repeated  I,  with  more  sor* 
prise  than  I  could  well  accoant  for.  ^Wefe 
you  ever  there  before^"  ^  O  yes  r*  was  the 
reply,  rendered  more  pianant  by  its  singular 
composure.  "  I  came  from  seventy  lailes 
beyond  it  the  day  before  yesterday.''^ 

It  would  be  quite  snperflaous  to  say  that 
my  curiosity  was  excessively  excited  1^  this 
nnexpectei  answer ;  and  I  dare  siqr  nj  gan- 
ders will  set  me  down  (as  I  did  mysclrwteB 
It  was  too  late)  as  a  very  stupid  Ibllow  for 
not  haviiig  the  dexterity  to p**^  ■^,  _. 

-But  niy  companion  as  if  aahamed  or  haviaf 
so  far  committed  hmntif  to  a  stranger,  aod 
rather  a^^oa^^ientleman,  (tboii^  I  hami 
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i%it«  and  five  children  uritten  unon  my  face, 
}  believe,  pretty  iefsibly,)  sat  imck  in  the 
coach,  and  answered  one  or  two  indifferent 
qnestious  with  that  laconic  {gentleness  which 
is  infinitely  more  discouraging  than  sullen 
silence.  I  felt  I  had  not  the  smallest  ri^ht 
to  ask  in  direct  terms,  "My  dear,  what  could 
make  you  travel  seven  hundred  miles  for  one 
day  ?  and  as  I  saw  she  had  not  the  least 
mind  to  tell  me,  I  really  roust  plead  guilty  to 
the  weakness  of  being  ashamed  to  use  the 
advantage  my  station  and  knowledge  of  tlie 
world  gave  me,  to  worm  out  a  secret;  which, 
from  a  silent  tear  that  I  saw  tricklins  down 
behind  her  veil,  1  guessed  must  be  fraught 
with  more  of  pain  than  pleasure. 

The  struggle  between  my  curiosity  and 
better  feelings  was  still  going  en,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  near  .ny  friend's  gate, 
gave  to  the  latter  an  involuntary,  and  not 
very  meritorious  triumph.  Now  that  all 
idea  of  intrvsion  was  at  an  end,  I  could  ven- 
ture upon  kindness,  and  I  said,  (I  am  sure 
in  honest  sincerity,) "  The  idea  of  your  going 
such  a  long  journey  by  yourself,  or  with  a 
chance  company,  grieves  roe.  Can  1  be  of 
any  use  in  recommending  you  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guard,  or  otherwise  ? 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times,"  said 
she,  raising  for  the  first  time  a  pair  of  mild 
innocent  eyes  to  my  face;  "but  lie,  who 
pii$  it  in  my  ixiind  to  come,  and  blessed  the 
purpose  of  mj  iourney,  can  carrjr  me  safe 
oack  again  ^  and  I  should  be  silly  indeed  to 
mind  goinj^  a  few  hundred  miles  by  land, 
when  trustmg  to  him,  I  am  about  to  sail  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  sir,  I  am  sure  though,''  said 
she  again ;.  and  if  we  had  been  destined  to  go 
another  stage  together,  I  should  certainly 
have  known  al). 

Time,  ho^rever,  on  all  occasions  despotic, 
is  inexorable  when  armed  with  a  mail-coach 
horn.  I  could  only  shake  hands  with  the 
gentle  being  I  left  behind  roe,  slip  a  crown 
into  the  guard's  palm  to  look  well  after  her, 
(which  I  was  glad  to  see  he  took  as  a  tacit 
aflfroBt,)  and  turn  my  thoughts,  by  a  strong 
enoi^t,  to  my  NorthnmbrMui  fricnd^s  affiiirs. 
Theae  oceu|>^ed  me  fully  and  disagreeably 
alt  the  marnini^ ;  aod  early  in  the  afternoon 
i  was  lorccfi  to  run  away  from  nay  friend's 
old  claret,  and  older  stories^  ffor  I  had  sliot 
snipes  OQ  hi 9  land^  with  my  first  gun  about 
twenty  veiira  belorf,)to  fulfil  ao  engagement 
m  Edinburgh  early  on  the  following  dav. 

I  compounded  for  this  outrage  on  the  old' 
£:eQtleman\  hospitality,  by  accepting  his  car- 
f  JHgc  ti>  cgnvfty  me  back  to  Berwick  in  time 
for  ft  coach,  which  I  knew  would  start  from 
Thence  for  the  nortii  in  the  course  of  the 
eveniofr ;  and  no  looner  did  I  find  myself 
;fHice  wore  at  the  door  of  the  Kini^s  Anns, 
Ihafi  the  circiiinatance  brought  full  on  my 
m*^ti><jf>^  iSe  rnmomfc  occurrence  which  had 


been,  for  the  last  few  hours,  edii'Sed  lieliiwd 
a  mass  of  dustv  law  papers,  and.  the  portly 

Ecrsons  of  a  orace  of  bard- £eaturea  aod 
arsh-toned  Northumbrian  attornies. 
I  found  myself  a  few  minutes  too  Mrlv  ; 
and  as  I  stood  on  the  steps,  shivering  in  the 
cold  even.ng  breeze,  and  pondering  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  northern  April  day,  1  ooiil4 
not  help  asking  the  landlord,  (a  civil,  old- 
fashioned  Bonitaoe,)  '<  Pray  sir,  do  you  kno«» 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  that  nice  decent- 
looking  young  woman  who  started  from  your 
house  with  me  this  morning  for  London  ?*' 

'^Know,  t'lrl'*  said  be,  as  if  in  cowpassion 
for  my  ignorance.  Ay,  that  1  do !  and  so 
does  all  Berwick,  and  u  would  be  well  if  all 
England  and  Scotland  knew  it  too.  II  ever 
there  was  a  kind  heart  and  a  |4:etty.face  ill 
Berwick  bounds,  it's  pretty  surely  Mary  Fen- 
wick's  ! 

'*  it's  rather  a  long  story  though,  sir,  atnl 
the  horses  are  just  coming  round  ;  but  I'm 
thinking  there  is  one  goes  with  you  as  far  as 
Haddington,  that  won't  want  pressing  to 
give  y'ou  tlie  outs  and  mson't."  Sosaying|.h6 
pointed  to  a  stout  grazier-looking  personage 
m  a  thick  great  coat,  and  worstea  comforter* 
who.  by  bis  open  countenance  and  manly  }*e(^ 
manlike  bearing,  might  have  been  own  bro;  her 
to  Dandie  Dinmont  himself.  *'  This  gende- 
man,"  said  the  landlord,  with  a  respecU'ul 
glaiioe  at  myself,  and  a  familiar  bcmI  ta  ib^ 
Borderer,  (a  substantial  wool-stapler  in  Ber- 
wick, but  passing  in  quest  of  nis  pastoral 
commoditv  half  his  life  among  the  neighltor- 
ing  farms,)  **  wishes  to  hear  all  about  Mar/ 
Fen  wick.  You've  known  her  from  the  egf^ 
I  may  say ;  and  been  in  court  yourself  oa 
die  trial  yesterday ;  so  you'll  be  Uble  to  give 
it  to  him  to  his  heart's  content," 

The  last  words  were  drowned  in  the  rattle 
of  the  advancing  coach,— in  jumped  I,  and 
in  clambered  the  Borderer ;  reconciled  to  the 
durance  of  an  inside  birth  by  tlie  sliarp  east 
wind,  and  the  pleasure  of  talkiug  vf  Mary 
Fenwick. 

Having  explained,  for  the  sake  of  proprv- 
ety,  that  my  interest  in  the  damsel  arose 
from  the  singular  circamstance  of  one  so 
young,  and  apparently  mexperienced,  trav- 
elUng  above  six  hundred  mues,  to  pass  one 
day  m  Berwick^  my  portly  vi9Hirin9  civi% 
^*^4(K^  my  oardon,  find  assured  me  that  no 
one  there  felt  the  least  uneasiness  on  the 
score  of  Mary's  journey.  "There's  a  bles* 
sing  on  her  errand,  sir,  and  that  the  very 
stones  on  the  road  know  ;  and  besides,  she's 
so  staid  and  sensible,  and  has  so  mu^  dijp« 
nity  about  her,  that  she's  as^t  to  go  throttdi 
the  wbrld  as  her  i^ndmother."  ^^ 

To  all  this  I  assented  the  more  reiUtilj, 
that  this  very  atgnity  made  roe  forego  all  io« 
quiry  into  what  I  so  rouch  wished  to  koo«v  r 
and  even  now  I  listened  to  it  with  Idl  the 
more  satisfaction  for  the  hint  she  had  ftrown 
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Qrai^9$ii  cf  regre/t^  for  iM)t  (iavki£  told  me 
h^Mif.  **  DoM  m  belong  co  this  place." 
aaktd  J^ '*  tfaftC  joa  teem  to  know  her  »o  weJ  I  ?** 

^7^  lir;  bom  and  bred  in  Berwick 
hMidk  She  wM  a  fanner's  daucbter,  a 
mile  ottt  of  town,  and  just  wliat  a  tanner's 
rfi^fiter  ibottldbe.  Her  mother,  a  derer, 
aaHble  wooan,  taoKht  her  to  bake  and  brew, 
sad  koit  and  sew ;  iti  short,  every  thine  that 
mtajMi  in  ber  station  are  now  too  fine  to 
dow  Tbn  tluak  these  good  old-iasbiooed 
dib^aMike  ttien  nngenteel,  but  they  never 
oMde  Mary  Fenwick  so;  for  1  am  sure,  sir, 
bat  £» her  suitable  dress  and  simple  manner, 
yoo  might  have  taken  her  for  a  ladjr. 

"  Weli  I  Bftary  came  pften  in  her  father's 
bttle  cart  tc^  market,  to  sell  her  butter  and 
egm  (Wve  acreat  trade  ra  c^gs  here,  you 
•mow  nr ;)  «ai^  somehow  or  ojher,  she  fell  in 
with  mpmog  nma  of  our  town,  a  merchaat's 
deik,  who  was  taken  witli  her  good  looks, 
and carad  for  very  litde  else.  Hisold  fath- 
er, however,  (tbe  old  nmn  who  put  Mary  in 
the  eoach  this  morning,)  made  many  inqnir* 
ies  aboat  ios  son's  sweetheart ;  and  as  he 
I  nothing  but  good  of  her,  he  had  the 
to  see,  that  thoogh  one  of  a  large  hard- 
warkMg^fanmf,  she  would  be  the  very  wife 
ta  KcJmm  bis  gay,  idle,  thoughtless  son,  if 
aoftbangwottld. 

*  And  very  kfte  and  extravagant  he  was, 
sir  I  The  only  son  of  people  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  a  j^ood  deal  spoilt  from  a 
ebild.  benadeciad  his  business  whenever  he 
oooJo,  and  wved  dress,  and  company,  and  i 
harse-ractncnad  aH  that,  fitf  too  well.  But 
keiBBtty  lo^  Mnry  Feowick ;  and  no  soon* 
er  saw  that  she  would  not  so  much  as  listen 
to  bun  while  all  this  went  on,  than  be  quite 
Wtoff  aU  bis  wild  courses,  and  became  a  new 
naa,  to  gain  ber  favor. 

Tt  was  noc  done  in  a  hurry:  for  Mary 
ksd  been  brought  up  very  piously,  and  had 
s  horror  for  cverv  thing  evil.  But  Diok 
Mamd  was  very  clever  as  well  as  handsome ; 
and  when  he  iileased,  could  make  one  believe 
any  tbiM ;  niid  raaliv,  to  give  him  his  due,  as 
loog  as  be  hi^  any  doubu  of  Mary's  love,  no 
laiat  ooold behav«  better*  At  last,  however, 
be  fairly  gained  her  inaocent  heart ;  Uiough  I 
*  "  t  it  was  a»  much  by  the  aid  of  his  good 
r  andaaotfaer's  constant  praises  of  hun« 
mddoaiinK 


8eli;i 


fondness  for  Mary,  as  by 


his  owtt  wiamg  nays. 

'^WIieBteaaw  fM  loved  him,  and  it  wns 
not  %  hglrca,  tbougb  in  b^  own  gentle  way, 
he  wwitejd  to  naarrr  her  immediately ;  and 
Mary^  filrimr  would  have  oonaented,  for  it 
was««|^lal  laa^  for  bis  portionless  girt 
BntHary  said,  *  Richard,  you  have  kept  free 
of  cwiisy  nna  diee^  and  folly,  ona  half  year, 
co^m|Mr<owiiwt8hnt;  lot  roe  see  you  do 
it«iioihit,4a  naakeAiy  mind  easy,  and  then 
VU  <nMt  |on  Mil  death  divides  09."  Dick 
tumaodf  wai^gfH  into*  pyiion,^  and  ftwore 


she  did  not  love  him;  but  she  aojwered, '  h 
is  just  because  I  do.  that  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
habit  bf  goodnoM  before  you  are  your  own 
master  and  miue.  Surely  it  is  no  hardship 
10  be  for  six  months  wbAt  you  inteud  to  be 
all  the  rest  of  your  life  V 

**  Richard  was  forced  to  submit ;  and  for 
three  of  tbe  sii  monihs  behaved  batler  than 
ever.  But  habit  as  ^lary  said,  is  every  thing ; 
and  his  had  for  years  set  the  wrong  way. 
With  the  summer  came  fairs^  and  iiUeness, 
and  junkettings,  and,  worst  of  all,  raoes,  iiito 
the  neigbbornood.  Dick  first  stayed  away 
with  a  bad  grace ;  then  went,  just  to  sliew 
how  well  he  could  behave;  and.endod  by 
losing  his  money,  and  getting  into  scrapes, 
just  as  bad  as  ever. 

'<  For  a  time  he  was  much  ashamed,  and 
felt  real  sorrow ;  and  feared  Mary  would  nev* 
er  forgive  him.    But  when  sh<«  did  so,  sweet 

?[eotle  soul !  once  or  twice,  (though  her  pale 
ace  was  reproach  enough  to  any  osan,)  he 
began  to  get  hardened,  and  to  hiugh  at  what 
he  called  tier  pensiveness.  Mary  was  twen- 
ty times  near  giving  him  up ;  but  his  parents 
hung  about  her,  and  lold  ner  9he  only  could 
save  him  from  perdition ;  and  in  truth  she 
thought  so  herself ;  and  thitf,  loined  to  the 
love  for  him,  which  was  all  the  deeper  for  ita 
slow  growth,  made  ber  still  ready  to  risk  her 
own  welfare  for  his. 

*^  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  mneh  she  bore 
of  idleness,  extravagance,  and  foUy^— for 
vice  was  never  as  yet  laid  to  his  door,— m  ilie 
hopes  that  when  these  wild  days  were  past, 
Richard  would  settle  again  into  a  sober  man 
of  business.  At  last,  however,  to  crown  all, 
there  came  players  to  the  town;  and  Dick 
was  not  to  be  kept  from  either  before  or  be- 
hind the  curtain.  He  fell  in  widi  a  gay  mad* 
ame  of  an  actress,  very  showjr  to  be  sure,  but 
no  more  to  be  compared  with  Mary  Fen  wick 
than  a  flaring  crockery  jog  to  mjf  best  China 
punclibowl.  She  pursuaded  him,  that  to 
marry  a  poor  farmer's  daughter  was  quite 
heneath  him ;  and  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  her, 
wore  contemptible  still.  So,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  sir,  Dick,  after  trjring  in  vain  to 
force  bis  poor  heart  broken  lury  to  mve 
him  up,  (that  he  might  lav  bis  ruin  at  her 
door,)  bad  the  cruelty  to  tell  her  one  nUt, 
as  be  met  her  going  home  to  imr  feller's  fnom 
nursing  his  own  sick  mother,  that  he  saw  ehn 
was  not  a  fit  match  for  biro,  either  in  bhrCh  or 
breeding ;  and  that  if  ever  he  married,  it 
should  be  a  wife  of  more  liberal  ways  of 
thinking! 

"  He  bad  been  drinking  a  good  deal,  it  is 
true,  and  was  put  up  to  this  base  conduct  by 
his  stage  favorite ;  out  when  be  found  that 
instead  of  a  storm  of  reproaches,  or  even  « 
flood  of  tears,  poor  Mary  only  stood  mde, 
and  shaking,  and  kept  saving, jFoor  Rich* 
affd!  poor,  poor  Richard!  he  grew  aobered, 
and  would  lain  have  softened  matters  n  iHilai^ 
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But  sbe  sammoDcd  all  Iier  strength,  and  ran 
tiu she  came  co  her  father's  gate;  and  two 
days  after,  when  the  old  Mansels  drove  out 
in  a  posfe-chaise,  to  try  and  make  4t  all  up, 
and  fl»l  their  son  put  oooe  more  upon  bis  tri- 
al. Smtw  was  off— her  parents  would  not  tell 
whither/' 

**  And  where  did  she  go?"  asked  I,  for  the 
first  time  venturing  to  interrupt  the  honest 
Berwicker's  eon  amore  narration.  **  It  came 
oot.  sir,  afterwards,  that  an  uncle  in  London 
Ima  formerly  invited  her  to  come  op  and 
visit  him :  and  now  that  her  engagement  was 
so  sadly  broken  off,  she  told  her  parents  it 
would  save  her  much  misery  to  leave  home 
for  a  vhile,  and  even  go  to  service,  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  till  Dick  Mansel  should  be 
married.  **0r  handed  T  cried  ber  father, 
in  his  passion,  (as  he  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged,) little  thinking  liow  near  it  was  being 
the  case.  There  was  a  salmon-smack  lying 
in  the  river  just  then,  whose  master  was  Ma- 
ry's ooQsio ;  so  slie  siipp^  quietly  on  board 
in  the  dark,  and  got  safely  to  London." 

'  How  long  was  this  ago  ?'  said  J.  '  Oh ! 
about  fkve  or  six  months,  perhaps;  let  me 
see,  it  was  in  October,  and  this  is  April. — 
Well,  sir,  Mar^  stayccf  but  a  short  time  at 
her  uncle's,  as  idleness  was  a  thing  she  never 
liked :  but  through  his  wife,  (who  had  been 
housekeeper  to  A  nobleman,)  she  got  a  de- 
lightful place  in  the  same  family,  as  upper 
nnrsery-maid,  which  her  gentle  manners,  and 
steady  temper,  and  long  eiperience  in  her 
fotherNi  family,  made  her  every  way  fit  for. 

**  She  had  not  been  long  with  them,  when 
Xiord  S— —  was  appointed  to  a  government 
in  the  Indies ;  ana  as  he  resolved  to  take  out 


some  of  his^oung  children,  nothing  would 

serve  Lady  S but  .Mary  must  go  with 

them.    They  were  grown  so  fond  of  her,  that 


ber  cares  of  the  vojrage  would  be  worth  gold ; 
and  then  her  staid,  sober,  dijgnified  ways 
made  her  a  perfect  treasure  m  a  country 
where  I  understand  girl's  heads  are  apt  to  be 

turned.     Lady  S knew  her  story,  and 

thought  it  recommendation  enough :  so  her 
parents  were  written  to.  half  Mwy's  ample 
wages  secured  them  by  her  desire;  and  she 
went  down  to  the  sea-side  to  be  in  the  way 
to  embark  at  the  last  moment,  when  all  the 
tedious  outfit  for  a  great  man's  voyage  was 
over.'' 

"  So  this  explains  a  hint  she  threw  out, 
•boot  going  to  the  world's  end !"  said  I. 

^  Yes,  sir :  she  would  have  been  half  way 
there  already,  if  ic  had  not  pleased  Gpd  te 
send  contrary  wind,  to  save  Dick  Mansefs 
life."  «*Hi8  life!  poor  wretch!''  said  I; 
**  did  he  take  to  worse  courses  still  ?  ^  Pret- 
ty bad,  sir;  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  begot 
credit  for.  I'll  tell  you  as  short  as  I  can. 
-  ^  There  came  about  Berwick,  now  and 
ten,  a  scamp  of  a  fellow,  whom  every  body 
koeir  to  be  a  gambler  and  a  cheat;  and 


whonvnone  but  such  idle  dogs  as  Dick  Mm* 
sel  would  keep  company  with.  This  man, 
^,  was  known'  ^o  be  in  or  about  town  last 
autumn,  and  to  have  won  money  of  Richard 
both  on  the  turf  and  at  the  card  table.  They 
had  a  row  about  it,  it  seems,  high  words,  aaa 
even  a  scuffle ;  but  few  knew  or  cared ;  ami 
Jack  Osbom  went  away  as  he  came,  widi 
none  the  wiser. 

*'  But  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago, 
it  bq^an  to  be  whispered  that  he  had  bMn 
missed  of  late  from  his  old  haunts,  and  that 
Berwick  was  the  last  place  where  he  had 
been  seen ;  and.  good  for  nothing  as  he  was, 
he  had  decent  relations  who  began  to  thmk  it 
worth  while  ^  inquire  into  tt.  The  last  pOT^ 
son  in  whose  company  he  had  been  seen,  in 
our  town,  was  certainly  Dick  Mansel ;  who, 
when  asked  about  him  denied  all  knowledge 
of  his  old  comrade.  But  Dick's  own  chiu^ 
acter  by  this  time  was  grown  very  notorious, 
and  though  no  one  here,  from  respect  to  his 
family,  would  have  breathed  such  a  notion, 
Jack  Osborne's  stranger  uncle  felt  no  scru|^ 
in  insinuating  that  his  nephew  had  met  with 
foul  play ^and  insisting  on  an  inquiry. 

'^  In  the  course  of  this,  a  yefy  suspicions 
circumstance  came  out ;  a  pair  of  pistols, 
well  known  to  be  Osborne's,  were  found  in 
Dick's  possession  ;  and  a  story,  of  bis  having 
received  them  in  part  payment  of  somegamlP 
ling  debt,  was  of  course  very  little,  if  at  all 
believed.  There  were  plenty  of  people  who 
could  depose,  that  on  the  93d  of  October,  at 
a  tavern  dinner,  the  two  quarrelled,  and  had 
high  words;  though  they  were  afterwards 
seen  to  go  out-separately,  and  seemingly  good 
friends. 

^  The  next  step  in  evidence  was,  two  peo» 
pie  having  returned  late  that  evening,  sod 
on  passing  a  little  stunted  thicket,  about  half 
a  mile  from  town,  hearing  something  Uke 

{[roans  and  cries ;  whicb,  however,  tbev  paid 
ittle  attention  to,  being  ia'a  great  mirty. 
This  caused  the  place  to  he  searched ;  wd 
in  an  old  sand-pit  near  the  spot,  to  the  8or» 
prise  and  horror  of  all  Berwick,  weie  found 
the  reoAains.  of  poor  Jack  Osborne;  his 
clothes,  from  the  dry  nature  of  the  groaiid« 
quite  in  good  preservation. 

''  Things  bcjpm  now  to  put  on  a  face  terri- 
bly serious  for  Dick  Mansel ;  especially  as 
another  man  now  came  forwara  to  say  (peo- 
ple should  be  very  cautious,  sir !)  that  ne  had 
met  Dick— or  some  one  so  like  him,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  its  being  him-^on  tberOMi  to 
that  very  spot,  just  before  the  hour  when  the 

S roans  were  heard ;  and  that  on  betnc  ed- 
ressed  by  his  name,  he  passed  oo  aoagmve 
no  answer. 

^  Between  the  quarrd  and  tliemstols,miMt 
the  groans,  and  the  dead  body,  ano  above  all^ 
the  evidence  of  this  mao,  a  complete  oese 
was  made  out  for  a  Jury,  and  mre  wage 
many  things  besides  to  give  it  »oolor ;  f  |M» 
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otUy  9"^  IMl'b  own  reckless  htbitSy  mni 
bbcviilflM  oMfiMioo  wbca  £m  asked  whtfe 

o#  October.  To  those  who  saw  hb  oo&- 
saeacc  strickea  look,  when  taken  bj  sniprise, 
and  his  aaOT  defiance  afcerwardSy  when 
aware  of  the  drift  of  the  qoestion,  there  was 
ao  doubt  of  htt  ipiilt* 

**  Dick  WM  conmiitted  for  trial ;  and,  oh  ! 
it  was  a  aad  day  for  all  who  knew  his  worth? 
yaienta^  aad  had  seen  the  oreatare  himself 
ipww  ap  before  them,  a  pretty  early-haired 
child,  and  then  a  manly,  spirited  boy  !  His 
hehanoor  in  prison  was  chiefly  doig^ed  and 
sallen  ;  and  be  seemed  to  scorn  even  denjp* 
ing  the  fi^t  to  those  who  could  suppose  lum 
Kudiyyaa  most  did;  hut  on  his  poor  father 
(who  never  would  credit  it)  orcwg  hhn  to 
think  for  the  sake  of  hbgre|r  hairs,  whether 


us  of  proring  hts  mnocence  misbt 
mot  jet  k^  Anumi,  he  at  length  said,  though  it 
aeemed  wmng  from  him  by  his  parent's  dis- 
lresa»  *  There's  one  person  on  earth  who  conld 
dear  me  of  this  horrible  charge,  (hot  even  if 
she  were  angel  enough  to  do  it,  I  suppose 
ihe^s  left  Ei^Iand),  and  thais  B(lai7  Feawick ! 
Tbb  '»  a  joc^gcnent  on  me,  lather,  for  my 
Bsaee  to  that  girl !' 

'^The  agonized  parents  lost  pot  a  moment 
inwritiagto  Mary  ihe  most  pathetic  letter 
broken  heart  ever  penned.  They  feared  she 
wooidhaveaaaled,  out  it  pleased  God  other- 
wise; and  though  the  wind  that  first  kept 
tliem  had  changed,  they  were  detained  one 
week  kmmer  for  reason  of  state.  Mary  car- 
ried the  letter^to  her  good  mistress,  and  told 
heralJ. 

''She  readily  got  leave  for  the  journey, 
and  waa  ofiered  a  fellow-servant  to  take  care 
of  her ;  bat  she  was  steadfast  in  declining  it. 
'I  woald  wudi  no  unnecessury  witness  of 
poor  Richard's  shame  and  his  parents^  sor- 
row, my  lady,' said  she;  and  God  will  pro- 
tect one  who  is  gomg  to  return  good  for  evil.* 
**  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  to  let 
.Mary  appear  at  the  assize>  yesterday,  and 
get  nscK  to  Portsmouth  in  time ;  so  into  the 
mail  sb«  stepped,  and  arrived  nere  as  soon 
as  a  letter  could  have  done.  Wh6n  they 
saw  her ,  ^le  poor  old  Manseb  almost  fainted 
farjoy.  They  kissed  and  wept  oyer  her,  as 
thcf  had  done  many  a  time  when  their  son's 
witdaaae  grieved  her  gentle  spirit,  but  they 
fooacame  la  look  op  to  her  as  a  guardian 
aq^ooiBe  to  save  their  grey  hairs  tromdes- 
pMr  and  disgrace. 

'^Tbqr  woold  have  proposed  to  her  to  see 
aadcQaHdbrt  Bichard  ;  but  she  said  mildly, 
'  Weliaae  both  need  of  our  s^ength  for  to- 
■Mifrow.  Tell  him  I  forgive  him;  and  bless 
.Gadfarbriaginginetosave  him;  and  pray 
thHt'ttwrnf  not  be  from  danger  in  this  world 
alcma.' 
^  She  was  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  it 
■ybestppoeedyaad  gM  to  layherimio- 


cent  bead  down  once  more  oa  her  iBoibar's 
boeoo,  ia  the  bed  where  she  was  bora,  aad 
where  she  had  hardly  eapeosedasar  to  ley  it 

rn.  Sheroseqoiteiefreshad,aadahif  for 
hard  trial  (and  hard  it  was  to  one  so  osed* 
est  and  retiring)  of  appearing  in  coart  befofie 
her  whole  towns-people  on  so  melaocboly  sa 
occasion. 

**  She  was  indulged  with  a  ehair,  aad  sat 
9»  nmch  out  of  sitfit  as  possible,  sarroaaded 
bv  kind  friends,  till  she  should  be  called  oa. 
The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  gone  iaso  ; 
aodachainof  drcomstantial  eridieace  aUde 
out  so  desperately  agvnst  poor  Dick,  that 
the  crown  counsel— -a  rather  flippant  youac 
man— said,  *  This  is  a  hollow  case,  you  wiu 
see,  my  lord.  Nothing  abort  of  an  ALrai  can 
bring  him  off.' 

^ '  And  that  shall  be  proved  immediately, 
my  lord,'  replied— very  onelipectedly^-some 
of  the  prisoner's  friencto.  *  We  have  a  wit- 
ness here  come  more  than  thee  hundred 
miles  for  the  purprse;'  and  Mary,  sbahing 
like  a  leaf,  and  deadiv  pale,  was  placed  in 
*thehox.  Hieconnselbadnothingrbr  it  but 
to  euimine  her.  .1  shookl  be  sorry  to  say,  sir, 
he  wished  to  find  her  testimony  faise ;  but 
lawyers  have  a  friglitful  pride  m  sbewiajg 
their  ingenuity :  and  he  did  not  nuite  like  his 
hollow  case  to  be  overturned.  At  all  events 
his  manner  was  anv  thing  bat  encouraging 
to  a  poor  friglitenecl  girl ;  hot  he  little  knew 
that  Mary  conld  be  nrm  as  a  rock  where  du- 
ty was  concerned. 

*^  On  being  desired  to  say  what  she  knew 
of  this  business,  Mary  simpiv  averred,  in  as. 
few  words  as  possible,  that  Kicfaaid  Mansel 
could  not  have  been  in  Overton  wood  at  die 
hour  assigned  for  the  Murder  of  Jack  Os- 
borne ;  as  lie  was  at  that  very  time  with  her, 
on  the  road  to  8  farm,  exactly  on  the 

other  side  of  the  town. 

**  *  Very  pleasantly  engaged,  I  dare  sav, 
my  dear  !'  said  the  counsel  fiippantiv ;  *  but 
I  am  afraid  the  court  will  not  be  the  more 
disposed  to  admit  your  evidence  on  that  ac- 
count.' *  I  am  sure  thev  ought,*  said  Mmtj, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  and  solemn  sincerity,  which 
dashed  tlie  lawyer  a  good  deal. 

^  But,'  said  liis  recovering  himself, '  Rich* 
ard  Mansel  met  you,yoo  say.  on  the  road  to 
8  ,  at  a  little  after  the  hour  of  nine  on. 

a  certain  evening.  Pray  what  reason  may 
you  have  for  remembering  the  hour?' 

**  *  Because  I  had  staved  to  give  his  moth- 
er her  nine  o'clock  draught  before  I  left 
town;  and  because,  just  as  I  got  to  my  fa- 
ther's gate,  the  church  clock  struck  ten.' 
%"  (  Very  accurate !  and  pray  what  leads  you 
to  be  so  positive  as  to  the  day  ?'  ^  fiecaase 
that  very  next  evening  I  sailed  for  London  in 
a  smack,  whose  sailing  day  is  al  wayson  a  Fri-^ 
day,  and  Thursday  must  have  been  the  Sdd.' 


7/? 


Very  logical  indeed  I   And  now,  my 


dear,  to  come  more  to  the  point,  how  come 
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vvoit  €0  retnaibber  cbis  meetiiw  itself  so  vwy 
hmtkmMyf  Itwftsoot  theirstl^reaiqr/ 
*^N<Oi,  sir/  sKid  Mftry,  her  ^eoess  furring  way 
toa  4bib  •(  mivllCNl  iKcoity  ;  *  bat  it  was  the 
Uui  /  /    I  rciaeeibcr  kf  becaufie  wc  were  en* 

Sto  be  merrted :  end  en  that  ver?  oight 
[  bket  Ood  it  was  no  other)  Richard 
el  told  roe,  and  oot  very  kindly.  I  was 
oe*a  fit  wife  for  hiM ;  add  aU  that  had  been 
Koitaii^on  between  nsso  lonj;  was  forever  at 
an  omI  I  I  have  a  right  to  renewber  this, 
qir,  I  thmk.' 
**  Mary  had  made,  to  muster  strength  and 
nee  for  this  oesttmonv,  all  tlie  exertion 
i  wosid  fiennit.    Sec  fell  back,  faint- 


lid  Mrmi 
iiw  iMofher  famer's  arms,  and  a  mnnner  of 
aoaiitttioii  ran  through  the  court. 

"  *  This  is  an  alibi,  witii  a  witness  */  said 
an  <ild  shrewd  barri^er.  *  Tisnor  likely  a 
discarded  sweetheart  wonld  come  six  bund* 
red  milea  to  'perjure  herself  for  a  scoundrel 
liko  this  !'  -In  corroboration  of  Mary's  sinn 
pie  testimony,  shooM  an>  be  required,  there 
was  handed  lo  the  jury  a  housewife,  or  pock 
el-bpok,  whose  few  leaves  of  simple  meroo- 
tand— 11  contained,  (evidently  written  down 
at  tfie  moment,  and  blotted  with  a  still  dis* 
cemable  tear),  *  Oct.  eSd,— I  his  day,  parted 
*'fnr  ever  in  this  world  with  poor  itiduird  Man  • 
•el.    God  grant  we  meet  mi  the  next.^ 

"  And  dm  they  meet  agaim  in  this  world, 
8tr  f^said  1,  when  my  honest  friend  had  got 
rid  of  sooiethhig  troublesome  in  his  e|cs. 
•*  No,  sir;  Mary  felt  it  was  better  otherwise, 
and  ik>  one  dvrst  presii  it  upon  her.  She 
wmtehim  a  letter  tnough  which  no  one  else 
•aw ;  and  I  hear  be  says  his  Hfe  was  hardly 
worm  saving,  smce  he  has  lost  Mary. 

Little  more  passed  between  me  and  my 
friends  as  tlie  lighu  of  Duiihar  were  now  in 
riow.  I  have  since  been  in  Berwick,  and  find 
Riduuti  lives  with  his  parents,  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man  than  they  ever  expected  him  to 
be ;  and  Mary  is  married,  in  India,  to  a  young 
diaplain,  up  the  country,  to  whom  Lord  S— 
has  promised  a  living  in  her  own  native  north, 
on  his  return  to  Britain. 

THE  VOICE. 

trequerU  esercUe  qf  the  Voice  not  ii^uriou^  to 
the  lAing9. 
M.  Benoisten  de  Chaureauiie«if  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  ocotipatinm  whidi  are  pro^ 
diictive  of  disease  of  the  l«ng»,h4s  found  no 
evidence  to  support  the  generally  received 
ofiinioa,  that  the  fre^ent  and  prolonged  ex* 
erciseof  the  voice,  in  p«ibKc  criers,  singers 
and  nnSicians,  tspeculiarly  liable  to  produce 
coesamplion.  Doring  the  space  of  ten 
years,  he  has  found,  upon  the  register  of 
four^  the  prtneipal  Parisian  hospitals,  but 
thirteen  male  and  six  iemale  smgers  reconi* 
ed  as  having  been  admitted  as  patients  mto 
those  institutions ;  and  as  oo  one  of  these  in* 


dividuals  are  stated  to  bai^e  died  of  con- 
sipmption,  it  is  £urly  presumable,  that  no  one 
was  aftcted  with  it.  There  can  lie'no  donbt,^ 
he  conceives,  that  pn>loaged  exercise  of  the 
voice,  singing  and  playing  upon  wind  instni-^ 
ments,  may  injure  the  lungs  in  persons  in 
whom  the  these  organs  are  feeble  or  predis* 
posed  to  disease.  But  in  Huch  cases  not  only 
IS  the  esercise  of  the  voice  in  declamation 
and  singing,  imurious,  but  also  violent  ei«r*f 
cise,  running,  dancing,  mental  agiutiou,  all  of 
which  produce  an  effect  upon  tbe  luniks,  when 
they  are  already  enfeebled,  or  have  a  tenden- 
cv  to  disease,  in  the  highest  decree  preiodicial* 
But  when  the  long«  are  sound,  and  the  chest 
t«eU  formed  and  capacious,  the  freonent  ex- 
ercise of  the  voice  as  well  as  the  body,  so  far 
from  producing  injury,  is  decidedly  beneficial. 
We  do  not,  remarks  the  author  just  referred 
to,  find  tSat  preachers,  advocates  or  come* 
dians  are  particularly  subject  to  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  crowd  of  actors,  wliom  for  toe 
last  thirty  years  we  have  heard  declaim  and 
sing  night  after  night,  prove  that  when  the 
Uings  are  souud,  neither  singing  nor  dcda- 
matton  endangers  the  safety  of  uiose  organs. 

What  however  does  ceruinly  injarotha 
lungs  IS  that  painful  position  of  the  body^ 
from  whatever  caure  assumed,  in  which  they 
are  constrained  constantly  to  dilate  in  order 
to  receive  the  air  which  is  forced  into  them, 
while  the  bony  structure  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  is  caused,  from  theMmatoral 
position  of  the  body,  to  compress  them  in 
nearly  e^'ery  direction,  and  thus  resist  their 
development.  In  this  nmnn^,  the  inspira- 
tion becomes  impeded,  and  uneasiness  is  ex-* 
perienced  in  the  breast,  and  if  die  same  state 
of  things  frequently  recur  it  eives  rise  finally 
to  the  diseases  which  would  have  been  pro- 
daced,  had  a  •nalconformation  or  narrow* 
ness  of  chest  existed  from  birth.  Every  ape* 
cies  of  occupation,  and  all  articles  or  forms 
of  clothing  which  cause  the  individual  to  as* 
some  the  constrained  posture  here  alluded 
to,  produce  injurious  effects,  wliich  would 
oot  have  resulted  from  the  natural  exerdsa 
of  the  lungs  ;  they  invite  disease,  which  otU* 
•rwise  might  not  liave  occurred. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn  how 
dangerous  is  the  use  of  belts,  corsets,  or  otli«- 
er  articles  of  clothing  which  tend  to  oom^ 
press  the  chest,  and  by  that  means  impede  or 
diminish  the  motions  of  tlie  lung^ :  4od  how 
necessary  it  is  to  prevent  the  vouth  oif  both 
sexes,  especially  when  there  already  «aists  a 
narrowness  of  the  chest,  from  oooupytnij^ 
many  hours  of  the  day  in  painting,  ambtoi* 
dery,  and  needlework;  in  shurt,  many  fMir^ 
soit  which  demands  a  constrained  posUioa  of 
the  body--Jbwiia/  if  Hemkh. 


SAA^a-BBD  OF  HUMS  TSS  SMTOaZAN. 

The  London  Christiaa  Oheenrer  far  No» 
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terf'^fefJL  fT^**  relative  ,0  thedeitth- 
hed  of  Haaie  the  historian,  which  appeared 
^r,  years  ago  id  aa   EdinfmrKh  ne/sVTper^ 

STk  f^f*^™''  f  philosophical  infidtl  «n 
«i€;W,  if  the  inclosed  account  be  corr«t. 
rev  different  was  the  picture.  1  copr  it  «  Y 
W  ,t.  thinking  it  possible  that  some  of  your 
Domeroas  readers  may  be  able  to  cast  <^me 
f^tL"KSJi:?'"'*J'*'-  "•"»  f»ctsaIMg^ 
Iw:  w?*'!*  "•'e™*'"  '»'*  not  authentic, 
STrZ?^!*"  ^  '','?"«>?  ed  before  tnidition  S 
toownoie ;  if  authtntic.  they  are  of  consid- 
eraWe  importance  on  account  of  the  irrell 

wth*  death-bed  of  Voltaiie,  which  to  this 

&,'«1C'  "ell-proved  facts  infidd 

S»  %^f««    "•  •"«'«"«  "odpliilosophi. 

.;  *  7°*  f?"""  •"«  >»  the  story  :  '^ 

?n1^"T^Li«l?V^i«'P««ahIe  look. 


_x"  rt^  cniTcrsation  amoiig  the  pas;en(>en 
WM  »p«>rfifr  resumed,  which  the  lady  sck^ 
^^'5^:?'fK^'"'='*'*  wa.eofm'ii'd^;: 
S^i!,!?J  "  *J?  P'o'Pect  of  death.  &ne 
S^«X?.  I*"***  '«>«»real  christian  was 
Sfl^  ^  '  '"  "*r  "^  "pproach  of  death 
wnh  co«p«,ure,  than  he  who  had  looked  ap- 

£^^^^  1*5^  "r"»'n<J »» the  best  chris- 
nanm  the  land  This  being  denied  bv  his 
opponent, he  t«Mte  him consic/er  thedeathof 

ri^^.  2^^  '™'<l<"'.  but  even  spoke  of  his 

roor.  Tbe  iadj  who  had  lately  loiiied  them 
turned  round  lo  the  last  speaVer  and  S 

S.?»2r?  •    *  P'*».»"»?  1  have  as  ro^  iofor- 

mI^  !?  r  •'*  *"»»«  Mwted  (vgardinc 
J5^"^  Thin*'''''"'*  bee„^IM"5 
Ib^^'  I^  '"^y  continued  :  •  Sir,  I  was 

^^^  I^S.  "*  *"»  '^'  motPent* ;  and  the 
b2?v!S?hir''  "tennon  toliioi  on  his  deatli 

tore  bSt'Si  "r'^i''  '■  •^'*  "T"  "  ^  «»«U 
^-.-?S?  PJ'  testimony  to  th«  mistak^ 


jid  c^^c;edSri 'Ce"r'"'„S^&! 
tb,s  hour  opened  to,  mou*  on 'fe'^^eS } 


!!!".i^  ''*;'  H  •'  •  pit;'  the  world  dMuldhalMt 
n  the  d.rk  oft  »  ?„tei*st.n«  H^  |?^ 
true,  sir.  that,  when  Mr.  H«iek  frtSS.  J^^ 
-ilh  hi»,  be  wMcheerfol,  Md  *«nS  «ril! 
•incoiiceroed  about  his    a wnSkto?  St^ 

ar  and  playlul  way ;  Hot  wbtn  he  wa.  i£^ 
the  scene  wa.  very  rt«e,e„t,  Ihs  iinH 
rting  but  composed;  his  ro«,i~  JX,u2^ 

toteaveit.  HesfruMledhardtoaS^?;^^ 
posed  even  betoremej  but  tooMWha^ 
tended  his  bed^de  for  to^mZtTi^^ 
nights,  and  witne»«l  hi.  dSSyrbaTiJ^ 
and  "III  wore di.torb««w,kin«M»l»ft^ 
quently  hew;d  hi.  involorta,,  bS-rtSS.  rf 
w^«e  and  frightful  .t.rtiL,7iiT*J  Z 

uSrithliilL  '^'»«"«.'""«dand  incn^ieU 
ootiTbebacamauiMnsiWe.  I  hone  in  (^r 
.hai  never  «iio«u  «  M«i|,r  i^»"*  "'^  ^ 
i  tear*  your  Header,  to  weigh  the  Drohabil. 
«»ofthi.o.mtive;  for mySf,  I^^^S 

d^j!,".*k*""'"  ^f^"*  ">«>kind  o?u2r 
dearest  hones,  «rf  only  ooo«,l«tion  la^SS 
day  of  tnal  wid  the  Iraur  of  de«h,  ^uSJ 
well  be  expected  to  .iiA>r  reinone  in  bSdv- 
mg  hour;  and  the  aliened  wirrMor  alO^ 
«rcui!,.taiice,  who  Mt«.  Iierself  to  hew  be«J 
•"»  housekeeper,  itaffiriued  to  We  made 
thedeclatwion  oa  tJie.,w«f  tkTootm^ 
frwn  rqpird  to  i«th,a«l  by  doihWSSS 
»«y  pi  <uoo,  €ii,lite  towards  Mr.  Hu«»  »,  fcS 
^"•'y-  S"n-»  of  your  northern  reJ3S,%S 
Wheps  be  able  to  iitform  ne  who  was  U? 
Hume  s  bouMkeeperat  tlie  tinxLof  hi*  deMk 
and  whether  there  i.  any  proof  in  wiffl 
■wnory,  or  traditwa,  to  the  eOect «f  bet£. 
leged  .(att-ineot. 

IKMBNStTT  or  CREATION. 

«  He  Who  ibrougb  vkst  immensity  e»n  nieree 

w^  '^fiS'^  ''"»••  other  sunsi 
What  i«r.«d  M,.p  peopte  evew  sta^. 
May  tell  why  Qodbs.  made  a.  a. weate  • 


Some  astroDonwr.  have  eompotedula« 
L«...  j^l         "•  '*•«*  Mar.  are  all  mm, 

vojying  round  them.  The  Selar  Sr*wm.^ 
that  to  wbich  1^  beJ^,  |,„  about  80  plan- 
ett  primary  and  Mcondary.  beloonnK  to  it 
The circuhir  field  of  vaci  whichS ooconiM 
»in  diameter  3,600,OOO^Tf  milm  -S 
that  which  itcon'troli  mich  .".USr^lw 
SOD  which  IS  nearest  neighb-i^to  ow.  is  cin. 
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ed  Siriiis.  dblADt  from  out  suo  tweotv-two 
ttiHiofis  of  miles  !--Now  if  all  tfae  fii«d  stars 
ar«  as  distant  from  each  other  as  Sirius  is 
ftim  our  sim ;  or  if  our  solar  system  be  th« 
ovarafie  maipiitude  of  aU  the  systems  of  the 
75,1000000  of  sons,  what  imagination  can 
Itrasp  ttie  immensity  of  creation  I  Every  sun 
of  the  ISfiOOfiOO^  controls  a  6eld  of  space 
about  tQfiOOJOOOJOOO  of  miles  in  diameter.— 
Who  can  survey  a  plantation  containing  75,- 
aoOfiOOof  circular  6elds  each  ten  billions 
of  roilM  in  diameter !  Such,  however  is  one 
of  the  plantations  of  him—**  who  lias  meas- 
ured the  waters  in  tfie  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
bills  in  a  balance ;"  he  who  "  sitting  upon 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  stretches  out  th^  heav- 
ens as  a  curtain,  and  sureadetii  them  out  as 
a  t^ac  Co  dwell  in.— 3liAniia/  Harbinger, 

TBI  CVLT17BB  OP  TBB    M IMP  PROPIXIOVS  TO 
PIETT. 

As  a  matter  of/ictual  occorreoce,  who  can 
doubly  that  the  most  eminent  piety,  that 
whiob  has  been  lield  up  arthe  light  of  tlie 
world,  has  usually  been  found  in  conneiion 
with  enlightened,  enlarfted,  and  refined 
minds  ^  If  some  of  the  early  preachers  ami 
patrons  of  Christianty  9hould  be  deemed  an 
exceptioffK  it  is  rather  in  form  thar.  in  es- 
sence. Their  native  deficiency  in  tmnital 
discipline  and  embellishment  was  supplied  by 
supernatural  training.  So  far  as  our  person- 
al acquaintance  extends,  in  what  class  of 
Chnstains  have  we  found  firmness  of  princi- 
ple, elevation  of  aim,  punty  of  heart,  and 
consistency  of  deportment,  of  the  highest  or- 
der, hot  m  that  dass,  whose  mmds  have 
been  expanded  and  •  refined  by  knowledge, 
who  have  loved  their  books  and  the  haunts 
ofthe  muses,  though  they  have  loved  Zion 
and  Calvary  more  ?  Exemplary  and  estab- 
lished Christians  there  are  among  those  who 
have  received  little  other  light  than  that  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  we  must  look  for  command- 
tnff,  infiuential  piety,  a  piety  which  will  be  i 
felt  far  and  near,  and  will  speak  to  future 
ages^  chiefly  in  mmds  which,  by  aporopriate 
disapline,  are  fitted  to  display  religion  in 
somewhat  of  its  native  dignity  and  power. 
The  rich  cast  of  devotion  which  distinguish- 
ed Watts,  and  Cowper,  Bogue,  and  llall, 
Fi9Son,£varts,aaid  Rice,  i%  as  in  hundreds 
of  other  instances,  to  be  attiributed,  in  some 
seose,  to  the  superior  order  and  cultivation 
of  their  mmds. — ChmUan  ^fccUtor, 

BALD  EAGLE. 

[The  following  pictores<iae  and  interesting 
description  of  this  bird  is  taken  from  Wif 
son's  American  Ornithology.] 

^  derated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  iKime 


gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of 
toe  neighboring  shore  and  ocean,  be  (the 
eagle)  seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that 
pursue  their  avocations  below ;  the  show 
white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the 
busy  tringe  scouring  along:  tlie  sands ;  trains 
of  ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent 
and  watchful  cranes,  intent  and  wading; 
clamorous  crows ;  and  nil  the  multitude  that 
subsist  by  the  bounu  of  this  vast  liquid  m^- 
azine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these  borers 
one  whose  actions  instantly  arrest  his  whole 
attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wings, 
and  sudden  suspension  m  lUe  a:r,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  fish  iiawk,  setting  over  some 
devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles 
at  the  sight,  and  balancmg  himicif  with  half- 
opened  wings,  on  the  branch  he  watches  the 
result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  Heav* 
en,  descends  the  dbtaatoltject  of  his  atten- 
tion, the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as 
it  disappears  in  the  deep*  making  the  surges 
foam  around  !  At  this  moment,  the  eager 
looks  of  the  ea^le  are  all  ardour ;  and  level- 
ling his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish  liawk 
once  more  eroerg^  strugglins  with  his  prey, 
and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  ex- 
ultation. These  are  the  sisals  fbr  our  hero, 
who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives 
chase  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish  hawk ;  each 
eserts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other, 
displaying  in  these  recontres  the  roost  elegant 
ana  sublime  aeriel  evolutions.  The  nnincum* 
bered  eagle  rapidljr  advances,  and  is  just  on ' 
the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when, 
with  a  sudden  icream,  probably  of  despair 
and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his 
fish :  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment, 
as  it  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  d«N^fids 
like  a  whiriwind,  snatches  it  in  his  msp  ere 
it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-^uea 
booty  silently  and  triumpiiantly  into  the 
woods." 


Study.  Studv  is  to  the  mind  what  cxer* 
cise  is  to  the  body  ;  neither  can  be  active  or 
vigorous  without  proper  exertions.  There- 
fore, if  the  acQuisition  of  knowledge  were 
not  an  end  worthy  to  be  gained,  Stm  study 
%vuuld  be  valuable  on  its  own  aocoant,  as 
tending  to  strengthen  the  mind,  just  as  a 
walk  is  beneficial  to  our  health,  though  we 
have  no  particular  obiect  in  view.  And  cer^ 
tainly,  for  that  most  humiliating  mental  die- 
order,  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  tliere 
is  no  remedy  so  efficadous  as  an  Intente 
stodjr.  id. 

As  a  looking  glass  if  it  is  a  true  one,  faith* 
fully  represents  the  face  of  him  that  lopka 
into  it^  so  a  wife  oogbt  to  fasiiioB  herself  Co 
te  a£6ction  of  her  hosbandt  not  to  be  cheer- 
ful when  he  '^  sad,  oor  sfd^  whea  he  is  cb^ier* 
fill.— l*"^"^ 
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THE  SHIP  IS  RflADY. 

BT  VtSS  ■.  f.  60VJJD. 

Tare  tl  e«  well !  the  8lif|i  w  readr. 
Am!  the  bropzr  is  fitftb  iind  ftciidy. 
H«Ml«are  fiis^,  (lie  Mchor  wt* tfrhn>^ ; 
Ri^^  lo  »ir  tl«e  flrramer'8  fi^jMaK* 
Bt.re«lth«  s«li»-^lie  «aTcs  ure  sweMing 
iViMdly  ronad  tlij  boorvit  d«eHifi|;. 
ftrc  fh<»e  well !  and  when  at  tea, 
lliiiik  of  th^ee  who  stgb  ft>r  thee. 

AVhen  rrom  land  and  borne  reeedin^, 
Aod  from  KearU  t^t  aohe  to  bW-iing, 
llimb  ol  iboae  behnid,  vbo  love  tlioe, 
%Vbile  the  mm  h  hryi^  «bove  iliee  !  ' 

Th€n,mtlowo  llie  naean  glaneiugy 
Wub  tbe  wavei  bif  rays  are  daneiog, 
Tbtok  bov  long  tbe  nights  will  be 
To  ihe  cjea  that  weep  for  ibfte. 

Wbea  the  loitelj  n%ht-w»tcb  keeping, 
AH  below  tlice  atiil  and  aleepmg^ 
At  Cbe  needle  pomta  the  quarter 
OVtbe  wide  and  Iracklt^  water. 
Lei  Uw  Tigils  ever  Ii'mI  thee 
MiBdM  of  tbe  friends  behind  tbec! 
Let  tby  boasm'a  magnet  be 
Torned  tothose,  wbo  wake  for  thee ! 

Wbeoy  vkb  slnw  and  gentJe  notioQ, 
Ueares  the  boaom  of  tne  oeean —    • 
WUIe  is  peaee  thy  bark  is  riding, 
Aad  Ibe  tUver-moon  is  gliding 
iymrAft  skj  wkU  tranquil  splendor, 
W^cre  the  sMuiog  lunu  atUnd  her ; 
bet  tbe  brigbteac  tusions  be        • 
tknatajf  bout«  «im1  friend^  to  thee ! 

W^en  the  tempeat  hoters  o*cr  tbce, 
lAMMcrv  wroek,  and  |-     -  *   - 


Jf  O.  8, 


IAmov  wroek,  and  death  before  thee, 
Wfcfctiietwovdoffireis  gleaaijng, 
WiM  lb«  wif  ido,  the  torrent  streamiag, 
Tbim,  a  piooa  auppliaot  bending. 
Let  tbj  tlioogbts  to  heaven  ascending 
Beach  tbe  BeT«7  seat,  to  be 
%ffct  b%  prajrers  that  rise  for  thee ! 


FOOHTESK    DAYS   IN   THE  WIIJ>£Rli£SS, 

Frmn  ^  Cox's  Advc^ntures  on  die  Columb'ti 
Bhrer,*  receody  poblUbed  in  New  York,  we 
tttfact  tbe  foUowing  account  of  the  suiTer- 
tofs  af  the  aatbor,  while  lost  from  his  pmHy 
^or  foartetn  ilays  in  proceedinf;  to  -the  ek- 
itptfitpmM  of  the  Colutubia  River . 

Ob  die  ittb  of  Aaguit  we  left  our  cncainp- 
'  tlitde  after  four  A.  M.  Dorintf  the 
DB  tbe  SUB  was  intensely  hot  Ocea- 
ilirif^t  green  patches,  intermixed  with 
^aMi  floiwBes,  and  gently  rising  eminences, 
^aniany  covered  with  wild  dumps  of  small 
tree^,  i;ivc  sm  agreescMe  variety  to  the  face 


of  the  country ;  whirh  we  enjoyed  the  more, 
from  the  wiorched  and  bterile  uniformity  of 
Uie  p]a;nK  through  which  we  passed  on'the 
two  preceding  day^  We  |;ot  no  water,  liot^  - 
ever,  until  twelve  oVlmk,  when  wa  arriv^^d 
in  a  small  va'ley  of  « he  most  deli^hlfal  ver- 
dure, tiironch  which  ran  a  clear  stream  frt>ni 
the  uorthwurd,  over  a  pchldy  bottom.  The 
horses  wf  re  immediately  turned  h>o8e  to  re» 
sale  themselves  in  the  rich  pasture  ;  ai»d  as 
It  was  full  of  red  and  w«.iie  ciover,  orders 
were  giv^n  not  to  catch  them  notil  3o*ck>ck, 
bv  which  time  we  thought  they  would  be 
sufficiently  refreslied  for  the  evening's  jour- 

After  walking  and  ridine  eight  hours,  I 
need  not  say  we  made  a  liearty  breakfast ; 
after  which  I  wandered  j-ome  distance  along 
tl'.e  baaka  of  the  rivulet  iu  search  of  oherrios  • 
and  came  to  a  siffct  little  arbour  (brmed  by 
sumach  and  cherry  trees.  I  puUe<(  a  quao^ 
tity  of  tbe  fruit,  and  sat  down  in  the  retroac 
to  enjoy  its  refresiiing  coolness.  It  wa^n 
charming spot,and  on  the op|io«ite  ba«ik  was 
a  delightfui  wilderness  of  crimtoa  haw, 
honey-suckles,  wild  roses,  and  ctirranU ;  its 
rcsen^blance  Uj  a  frieiKi*s  sommer-hooae,  in 
which  I  had  sf>ent  many  happy  days,  hrouglbt 
hack  home,  with  all  its  eadeariog  recollec- 
tions ;  and  my  scattered  thoughts  were  suc- 
cessively occupied  with  tlie  pa»t,  the  present, 
and  tbe  lijture.  In  this  state  I  fie^  Into  a 
kind  of  pleasin^E,  soothing  revery,  which,  join- 
ed to  the  mornmg's  fatigiiis,  gradually  saalcd 
my  eyelids ;  and  onconscioiw  of  my  situalioi) , 
i  resigned  m>self  to  the  iaflueoce  of  the 
drowsy  god.  Imagine  my  feelings  when  ( 
awoke  in  the  evening,  I  thiak  it  was  about 
iive  o'clock  from  the  dcdining  Ajpnearance  of 
the  son  I  AH  was  calm  and  silent  as  tbe 
grave.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  where  we  had 
breakfasted  :  I  ran  to  the  place  where  the 
men  had  made  their  hre :  all,  all  had  gone, 
aod  not  a  vestige  of  man  or  hosae  appeared 
in  the  valley.  My  senses  alniost  failed  me. 
I  called  out  in  vain,  m  every  dinctioB,  t»Btil 
1  became  hoarse ;  and  1  could  no  WiBgtr 
conceal  from  myself  tbe  dreadful  truth  that 
I  was  alone  in  a  wild,  uninhabited  coiiotry, 
witlioot  horse  or  arroey  and  destitute  of  oow' 
ering. 

Having  now  no  resource  but  to  ascertain 
the  directieD  which  the  paity  bad  taken,  I  set 
aboot  eiamining  the  ground,  aod  at  the 
north-east  point  of  the  ^ley  discovered  the 
tracks  of  liones'  feet,  which  I  followed  for 
some  time,  and  which  led  to  a  chmn  of  MaBll 
bills,  with  a  rodiy  gravelly  bottom,  on  which 
the  hoofs  made  no  impression.  Having  tbos 
lost  the  tracks,  I  ascended  the  highest  of  the 
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hillsy  from  wiikrh  1  bad  an  eiLtended  view  of 
many  oiiles  around  ;  bat  saw  do  sign  of  tbe 
party>  or  tlie  least  indication  of  human  hab- 
itations. The  eveninf;  was  now  closing  fast, 
and  with  the  approacli  of  night  a  heavy  dew 
commenced  falling.  The  whole  of  my 
clothes  consisted  merely  of  a  gingham  shirt, 
nunkeeo  trousers,  and  a  pair  of  light  leather 
moccasins,  much  worn.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  in  consequence  of  tlie  heat,  1 
had  taken  off  my  coat,  and  placed  it  on  one  of 
the  loaded  horses,  intending  to  put  it  on  to- 
wards the  cool  of  the  evening ;  and  one  of  the 
men  had  charge  of  my  fowlinjg-piece.  I  was 
even  without  my  hat ;  for  m  the  agitated 
state  of  lily  minclon  awakmg,  I  had  left  it  be^ 
liind,  and  had  advanced  too  far  to  think  of 
returning  for  it.  At  some  distance  on  my 
left,  I  observed  a  field  of  high  strong  grass, 
to  which  I  proceeded,  ana  after  pulling 
enough  to  place  under  and  over  me,  I  re- 
commended myself  to  the  Almighty,  and  fell 
asleep.  During  the  night  confused  dreams 
of  warm  houses,  feather  beds,  poisened  ar- 
rows, prickly-pears,  and  n^tlesnakes,  haunt- 
ed my  disturbed  imagination. 

On  the  18th,  1  arose  with  the  sun,  quite 
wtt  and  chilly,  the  heavy  dew  having  com- 
pletely.  saturated  my  flimsy  covering,  and 
proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction,  nearly 
parrailel  with  the  chain  of  hills.  lo  the 
course  of  the  dav  I  passed  several  small  lakes 
full  of  wild  fowf.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  country  was  flat,  the  soil  light  and 
ffravellT,  and  covered  with  tbe  same  louse 
grass  already  mentioned ;  great  quantities  of 
It  had  been  recently  burn^  by  the  Indians 
in  bunting  the  deer,  the  stubble  of  which  an- 
noyed my  feet  very  much.  1  had  turned  in- 
to a  Qortherly  course,  where,  late  in  tbe  eve- 
ning, I  observed,  about  a  mile  distant,  two 
horsemen  gallopmg  in  an  easterfv  direction. 
From  their  dresses  I  knew  they  belonged  to 
our  party.  1  instantly  ran  co  a  hillock,  and 
called  out  in  a  voice,  to  which  hunger  had 
iinparted  a  supernatural  shrillness :  but  they 
gallopped  on.  I  then  took  off  my  shirt,  which 
I  waved  in  a  conspicuous  manner  over  my 
head  accompanied  by  the  most  frantic  cries  ; 
still  they  continued  on.  I  ran  towa^s  the 
direction  they  were  galloping ;  despair  added 
wings  to  my  flight.  Rocks,  stubble,  and 
brushwood  were^passed  with  the  speed  of  a 
hunted  antelope ;  but  to  no  purpose  ;  for  on 
arriving  at  the  place  where  1  imagined  a  path- 
way would  have  brought  me  into  their  track, 
I  was  completely  at  fault. .  It  was  now  near- 
ly dark.  I  bad  eaten  nothing  siote  the  noon 
of  the  preceding  day  :  andrfamt  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  threw  myself  on  the  grass,  when 
I  heard  a  small  rustling  noise  behmd  me.  1 
turned  round,  and  with  horror,  beheld  a 
iarge  rattlesuAe  cooling  himself  in  the  evc- 
ening  shade.  I  instant^  retreated,  on  ob- 
eerving  which  he  coiled  hHnself.    Having  ob- 


tained a  large  stone,  I  advanced  slowly  on 
him,  and  taking  a  proper  aim,  dashed  it  with 
all  my  force  on  tbie  reptile's  head,  which  I 
buried  in  the  ground  beneath  the  stone. 

The  late  race  liad  completely  worn  out  tbe 
tbin  soles  of  my  moccasins,  and  my  feet  in 
consequence  became  much  si^ollen.  Aa 
night  advanced,  1  was  obliged  to  look  out  for 
a  place  to  sleep,  and  after  some  time,  select- 
ed nearly  as  good  a  bed  as  the  one  I  liad  the 
first  night.  Aly  exertions  in  pulling  tbe  long 
coarse  grass  nearly  rendered  my  hands  uf  e- 
less,  by  severely  cutting  all  the  joints  of  the 
fingers. 

I  rose  before  the  sun  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  and  pursued  an  easterly  course  all  the 
day.  I  at  first  felt  very  huni^y,  but  after 
walking  a  few  miles,  and  taking  a  drink  of 
water  j  got  a  little  refreshed.  Tlie  general 
appearance  of  the  country  was  still  flat,  with 
burned  grass,  and  sandy  soil,  which  blistered 
my  feet.  The  scorching  influence  of  the  sua 
obli^d  me  to  stop  for  some  liours  in  the  day ; 
during  which  I  made  several  inefieotual  at- 
tempts to  construct  a  covering  for  my  head. 
At  times  I  thought  my  brain  was  on  fire  from 
the  dreadful  effects  of  the  heat  I  got  no 
fruit  those  two  days,  and  towards  evening 
felt  very.weak  for  the  want  of  nourishment, 
having  been  forty-eight  hours  without  food  ; 
and  to  make  my  situation  more  annoying,  I 
slept  that  evening  on  the  banks  of  a  pretty 
lake,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  royal  table.  With  what  ad 
evil  eye,  and  a  murderous  heart,  did  I  regard 
the  stately  goose,  and  the  plump  wadrtling 
duck,  as  tliej^  sported  on  the  water  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence  1  Even  with  a  pock- 
et pistol  1  could  have  done  execution  among 
them.  The  state  of  my  fingers  prevented 
me  from  obtaining  the  covering  of  grass 
which  1  had  the  two  preceding  nights ;  and 
on  this  evening  I  had  no  shelter  whatever  to 
protect  me  from  the  heavy  dew. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Wh,  my  course 
was  nearly  nortli-east,  and  lay  tlifou^  a 
country  more  diversified  by  wood  and  water. 
1  saw  plenty  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  cranes, 
curlews,  and  sparrows,  also  HOrae  hawks  and 
cormorants,  and  at  a  distance,  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  small  deer.  The  wood  consisted 
of  pin^,  hircb,  cedar,  wild  cherries,  hawthoni, 
sweet-willow,  honeysuckle,  and  sumach. — 
The  rattlesnakes  were  very  numerous  this 
day,  with  homed  lizards,  and  granhoppers : 
the  latter  kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  fe- 
verish alarra^  from  ttie  similarity  of  the  noise 
made  by  their  wings  to  the  sound  of  the  rat- 
tles of  the  snake,  when  preparing  to  dart  on 
its  prey.  I  suffered  severely  dunng  the  day 
from  hunger,  and  was  obliged  to  chew  mss 
occasionally,  which  allayed  it  a  little.  Late 
in  the  evening  I  arrived  at  k  lake  upwards  of 
two  miles  long,  and  a  mile  broad,  iheshorrt 
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t;f  jvfaich  wQjre  hi^h^aoii  weJUvootlcd  with 
Ift/Kft  pine,  spruce  mod  birch.    It  wms  fed  bjr 
tifo  tiTuIetsv  from  the  north  wad  north- east, 
»  which  I  observed  a  quantity  ofsmdl  titb  ; 
bat  bad  no  means  of  catching  any,  or  I  should 
have  made  a  Saod^t ich  Itland  meaK    There 
was,  howerer,  an  abundant  supply  of  wdd 
cherries,  on  which  f  made  a  hearty  supper. 
I  slept  on  the  bank  of  Uie  nearest  stream, 
just  ^hera  it  entered  the  lake ;  but  during; 
the  oi«ht  the  bowline  of  wolves  and  growling 
of  bears  broke  in  terribly  on  my  sioniberSy 
aad  *^  babny  sleep**  was  al)nost  banished  frooi 
My<-ye|jds.    On  nsia(^    the  next  morninfty 
the  SIst,  I  obserVed  on  the  opposite  bank,  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  river,  the  entrance  of  a 
iarcft  vod*  apparently    deep   cavern,  from 
%fh)th  I   jnctead    some  of*  the    preoedinc 
niijhi^s  music  had  issued.    I  now  determined 
ro  make  short  joumsiys,  for  two  or  three  days, 
in  difleient  directions,  m  the  hope  of  falling 
on  some  fresh  horse  tracks ;  and  in  the  event 
•fbeimt  nnsnccesHful,  to.  return  each  night 
to  tbe  lake,  where  I  %vas  at  least  sure  of  pro- 
coriof  crherriesand  water  sufficient  to  sustatn 
aatore    In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I 
set  oat  early.  IB  a  southerly  direction,  from 
the  bead  of  the  lake,  through  a  wild  borren 
country,  without  any  water  or  vegetation, 
save  loose  tufts  of  grass,  like  those  ah^ady 
described.    I  had  armed  myself  with  a  long 
stick,  with  which,  during  the  day,  1  killed 
several  rattlesnakes.    Havin||  discovered  no 
fresh  tracks,!  returned  late  in  the  evenmg 
huwry  and  thirsty,  and  took  possession  of 

3r  berth  of  the  preceeding  night.  I  collect* 
a  heap  of  btones  from  the  wa^er-side ;  and 
just  as  I  was  lying  down,  observed  a  wolf 
emerge  from  rlie  opposite  cavern,  and  think- 
ing it  safer  to  act  on  the  offensive,  lest  be 
should  inia£ine  I  was  afraid,  f  threw  some 
stones  at  htro,one  of  which  struck  him  on  the 
leg :  be  retired  yelling  into  his  den  ;  and  af- 
ter wasting  some  time  in  fearful  suspense,  to 
see  ifhe  would  re-appear.  1  threw  myself  on 
the  ground,  and  fell  Mlcep;  bur,  fike  the 
night  before,  it  was  broken  by  the  same  un- 
social noise,  and  for  upwards  of  two  hours 
I  sot  op  waitin^t  in  i^iious  eipectation  the 
retamofday  liglit.  The  vapours  from  the 
kk^  joined  to  the  heavy  dew,  had  penetrated 
Qiy  frail  covering  of  gingha.n  ;  but  as  the  sun 
Tate,  I  took  it  o^  and  stretched  it  on  a  rock, 
where  it  quickly  dried.  M?  eicursion  to  the 
aoathward  having  proved  abortive,  I  now  re- 
solved to  try  the  east,  and  after  eatid);  my 
sinsple  breakfast,  proceeded  in  that  direction: 
ana  oa  crossiog  the  two  small  streams,  had  to 
pietrate  a  country  fuH  of  **  dark  woods  and 
fookfing  wilds,"  through  which,  owing  to  the 
imojenae  quantiu  of  underwood,  my  progress 
was  slow.  My  feet  too  were  uncovered,  and 
from  the  thorns  of  the  various  prickly  plants, 
were  much  hu^erated;  in  consequence  of 
which,  00  returniagto  my  hite  bivooiKk,  I 


was  oUiged  u>  shorton  tlie  Irt^  of  my  trou^ 
6ers  to  procure  bandages  for  them.  Tbe  wolf 
did  not  make  his  appearance ;  but  during  the 
night  I  got  occasional  staru  from  sevenil  of 
his  brethren  of  the  forest. 

I  anticipated  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the 
moruing  of  the  i5d,  and  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful the  two  preceding  days,  determined 
to  shape  my  course  due  north,  and  if  possible 
not  return  again  to  the  lake.  During  the  day 
I  skirted  the  wood  and  fell  on  some  old  tracks 
which  revived  my  hopes  a  little.  The  coon- 
try  to  the  westward  was  chiefly  plains,  cover- 
ed with  parched  grass,  and  occasiooally  enli- 
vened by  savannas  of  refreshing  i^reen,  full  of 
wild  dowers  and  aromatic  herbs,  among  which 
the  bee  and  h||mming->bird  banqueted. 

I  slept  this  evening  bv  a  small  brook,  where 
1  collected  cherries  and  haws  enough  to  make 
a  hearty  supper.  I  «vas  obliged  to  make  far- 
ther enoroacliroents  on  tlie  legs  of  my  trow- 
sers  for  fresh  bandages  for  luy  feet.  Duriiie 
the  night  I  was  serenaded  bymasic  which  did 
not  resemble  a  **  concord  of  most  sweet 
Munds ;  in  which  the  grumbling  bass  of  the 
bears  was  at  times  drowned  bv  the  less  pleas- 
ing sliarps  of  the  wolves.  1  partially  eov^ 
ered  my  body  this  night  with  some  pieces  of  ' 
pine  bark  which  I  stripped  off  a  taptess  tree. 

The  country  through  whidi  I  dragged  my 
tired  limbs  on  the  94th  was  thinly  wooded. 
My  course  was  north  and  north-east.  I  suf- 
fered much  from  want  of  water,  having  got 
during  the  day  only  two  tepid  and  nauseous 
draughts  from  stagnant  pools  which  the  long 
drought  had  nearly  dried  op.  About  sunset 
1  arrived  at  a  small  stream,  by  the  side  of 
which  I  took  up  mv  quarters  for  the  night. 
The  dew  fell  heavily;  but  I  was  too  much 
fatigued  to  go  in  quest  of  bark  to  cover  me  ; 
andeven  had  I  been  so  inclined,  the  howling 
of  the  wolves  would  have  deterred  me  firom 
making  the  dangerous  attempt.  There  oMist 
have  been  an  eictraordiimry  nursery  of  these 
animals  close  to  the  spot;  for  between  the 
weak  shrill  cries  of  the  ^oung,  and  the  more 
lood  and  dreadful  howling  of  the  old,  I  nev- 
er expected  to  leave  the  place  alive.  I  could 
not  sleep.  My  only  weapons  of  defence 
were  a  heap  of  stones  and  a  stick.  Ever  and 
anon  some  more  danng  than  others  ap- 
proached me.  I  presented  the  stick  at  them 
as  in  the  act  of  levelling  a  gun,  upon  whicli 
thev  retired,  vented  a  few  yells,  advanced  a 
littie  farther^  and  after  sorvevingme  for 
some  time  with  their  sharp,  6feryeyes,  to 
whjch  the  partial  glimpses  of  the  moon  had 
imparted  additional  ferocity,  retreated  into 
the  wood.  Jn  this  state  of  fearful  agitation 
I  passed  the  night ;  but  as  day-light  began  to 
breaky  nature  asserted  her  supremacy,  and 
I  fell  mto  a  deep  sleep,  from  which,  to  jo^ge 
bj  the  sun,  I  did  not  awake  until  between 
eight  end  nme  o'clock  on  the  omithii^  of  Jtiie 
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worn  out,  I  vras  noMr  obti^^d  to  bare  my 
knees  for  trash  ones  ;  antl  after  %yM  them 
rouud  my  fect^  ai<d  taking  a  ooptoub  ormitKlit 
from  the  adjoininii;  brook  ffirbieukfasc,  I  re- 
oooimeoced  mj  joyless  journey.  My  course 
waft  nearly  nortn-north-east.  I  ^ol  no  water 
duriiii;  the  day,  uor  auy  of  the  wild  cherries. 
Some  flight  traces  of  'nieu't  feet,  and  a  few 
old  horse  tracks  occa:iionally  crossed  my 
puth  :  they  proved  tiiat  huDian  bein{(s  totno- 
limes  at  leadC  visiied  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  a  moinenl  served  to  cheer  my 
drooping  spirits. 

About  dusk,  ao  iuiinense-sized  wolf  rush- 
ed out  of  a  thick  copse  a  short  distjwce  froin 
the  pathway,  plaatcd  himdeti'  directly  before 
me,  in  a  threatening  po8ition,^&nd  appeared 
determined  to  dispute  my  passagt .  m  was 
nut  more  than  twenty  feet  from  a(^e.  My 
situation  was  desperate,  and  as  I  knew  tliat 
the  least  symptooi  of  fear  would  be  the  »i^ 
nal  for  attaca.  I  preseutf d  my  stick,  and 
shouted  as  loud  as  uiy  weak  voice  wonta  per- 
mit, lie  appear^  somewhtft  startled,  and 
retrekted  a  tew  steps,  still  keeping  his  pierc- 
ing eyes  firmly  6xed  on  me.  I  advanced  a 
litUe,  when  he  commenced  how  Hug  m  a  most 
a^ipallitig  manner ;  and  suppusniK  bis  inten- 
tion was  to  collect  a  few  ot  his  comrades  to 
assiat  in  n^kinit  au  afternoon  repast  on  my 
Iialf  famisbed  carcass,  1  redoubled  my  cr^s» 
until  I  had  almost  lost  the  power  or  utter- 
ance, at  the  same  time  calling  oot  various 
names,,  ihinting  I  miffht  make  it  appear  I 
was  not  alone./  An  old  and  a  youo^nx  ran 
dose  past  me,  but  did  not  stop.  The  wolf 
remained  about  fifteen  minutes  io  the  same 
position ;  bot  whether  my  wild  and  fearful 
oidaipations  deterred  miy  others  from  joit»- 
iiig  him,  1  cannot  say.  Finding  at  leoi;th 
iny  detenwiuatioa  not  to  fliuch,  and  that  no 
assistance  was  likely  to  oome,  he  retreated 
into  the  wood,  and  disappeared  in  the  sar- 
roundil^E  gioom. 

The  anades  of  night  were  now  descending 
fast)  when  I  came  to  a  verdant  spot  sarrouik- 
ded  by  small  trees,  add  fall  of  rushes,  which 
tfiduoed  me  to  hope  for  water ;  but  after 
searching  for  some  time,  I  was  still  doomed 
to  bitter  disappoidtmeBt.  A  bIjuIIow  lake 
or  pood  had  been  ehere^  which  tlie  long 
drought  and  heat  had  dkried  up.  I  theli  puf 
led  a  quantity  of  the  rushes  and  spread  tatm 
at  tlie  foot  of  a  large  stone,  which  I  intended 
for  ray  pillow  ;  t^ut  as  I  was  about  tUrowing 
myself  down,  a  rattlesnake,  coiled)  with  the 
head  erect,  and  tiie  forked  tongue  exteinM 
in  a  state  of  frightful  osciUatiofti  caught  my 
eye  immediately  under  the  btoue.  I  mbtaut- 
1t  retreated  a,  short  distance ;  hut  aasumiug 
fresh  courage^  soon  despatched  it  with  my 
stick.  On  eximinini^  the  spot  mol-e  minkite-^ 
ly,  a  lar|e  duster  of  tliem  a|hc>eared  mhder 
the  stone,  the  whole  of  «rhicn  1  rooted  6at 


and  desuoyed.  Ihti  ivus  Imrdty  arocmptish- 
ed  wliea  upworda  of  a  iloaeii  stiaktia  mt  dit* 
fereut  descriptious,  cbieiy  dark  brown,  hkwt^ 
and  gre«n,  made  iheir  appearaute :  tbey 
wet«  much  quicker  ia  ilieir  movemeitta  ikaii 
their  rattletailcd  brethren';  and  I  coaU  Mdy 
kiU  a  few  of  them. 

This  wat  a  peculiarly  soiUtryhlt  mdmaif  • 
I  had  taated  no  fruit  since  the  mm-ninn;  he^ 
fot«,  and  after  a  painfoi  dais's  match  under 
a  bomitig  sitn»  could  not  procure  a  drop  of 
water  to  ulhiy  my  feveri^  thirst.  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  tonrderous  brood  of  serpcuif*^ 
and  ferocious  beasts  of  }>rey|  and  withtftit 
even  the  consolation  of  koowtni!  -whc^  ^uxih 
Musert  migiithave  a  probable  t<;ru»intfl inn. 
1  might  truly  su^  with  tlie  royul  p:»ttlmhr  that 
**  the  snares  ot  death  coiupaiiaed  ma  rouott 
aboot.^ 

Having  roPected  a  fresh  fresh  sappfy  of 
rush^,  NA^hich  I  spread  some  distance  from 
the  spot  w  here  1  laassacred  tlie  reptiles,  I 
threw  ni\^lf  on  th^m,  and  was  permitted, 
througli  Divine  goodness,  to  enjoy  a  night  ot 
ondibturbed  repose. 

I  arose  ou  ttie  inorninic  of  the  a^th  consid- 
erably refreshed ;  and  took  a  northerly  course, 
occasionally  div^rgiog  a  little  to  the  east. 
Several  times  duriu;;  the  day  I  was  induced 
to  leave  the  path  by  the  appearance  of  ru»U- 
es.  which  I  imagined  gre^v  in  tbe  vicmity  ot 
lakes  ;  but  on  reacning  them  my  faint  lioj^s 
vanished ;  there'iyus  no  water,  and  I  in  vain 
essayied  to  e&tract  a  little  moisture  fjom 
them. — Prickly  tliorns  atui  small  sharp  stou<;# 
added  greatly  to  tlie  pain  of  mv  tortured  feet, 
aLd  obliged  me  to  make  (m  ther  eucroacb- 
ments'on  my  neither  garoients  for  fresh  ban? 
dages.  The  want  of  wuier  now  rendered  me 
extremelv  feverish  ;  and  I  bad  nearly  abao* 
doued  all  hopes  of  leUef,  when,  about,  bJf 
past  four  or  five  o'clock,  the  old  pathwruy 
turned  from  tlie  prairie  grounds  into  a  thick- 
ly wooded  country  through  which  I  had  not 
advanced  half  a  mile  wlien  I  heard  a  noise 
resembling  a  waterfall,  to  which  I  hasteued 
my  tuiieriug  steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
delightea  at  arriving  on  the  banks  of  ^  a  deep 
and  narrow  rivulet,  which  forced  its .  waj 
with  great  rapidity  over  some  large  stQues 
that  obstructed  the  channel. 

After  oAsriug  up  a  short  prajer  of  tbaaks- 
givioc  for  this  providential  supply,  I  tbiew 
myself  iuto  the  waier^  i<H%etiul  of  the  •:k* 
treuA  state  of  exhaastioo  to  which  I  «#as  re* 
duced;  tt  Imd  ilenrly  proved  4'atttl;,  tor  mf 
weak  frame  cuuid  not  withstand  the  streOKle 
of  tlie  carreait,  %vhich  forced  me  dowi»  m  tbi^ 
disunce,  until  I  caught  the  bOugh  of  en  DM* 
banging  tree,  by  mcasis  of  which  1  reKai«cd 
the  ^ore.  iiere  ware  pietity  ot  iiidaeed 
cbenks ;  oe  which  witli  the  we«er«  I  aavle 


a  most  deticMMis  lepastb    Oa  kioekiiiiii     _ 
for  a  place  to  irfeep>  t  observed  lyiBg  en  tlie 
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f^rooni,  i2M  bttliovt  tnil^k  of  u  lu^e  piofu 
wliidi^iftd  beea  descft^^ii  bv  li^sbtuitijt.  I 
Ttttmtwi  lato  the  co^iQS  aad  Wmik  eoveitd 
n^pelfcomletely  wkh  birie«  piecet  iif  tooit 
t«rlE«^^«iaklj  fell  onleiBp.  My  repose  was 
■o€«4'loi«|r4Mmaon;  for  «c  the  eMi  (/fabuat 
t«o  hours  1  was  aniikeKcd  by  the  Krtnviiiig 
of  ahor,  wfaiek  bad  removed  part  of  the 
Urk  cofcrint,  aocl  wMleauini;  overuie  with 
Ink  tooat,  aod  heutitiiiK  a*  b»  the  meatis  he 
fliofiki  miupt  %o  dis&idxe  me ;  the  narruw  hut- 
its  of  the  Iroiik  irluch  cotifined  mr  hody  pre- 
veoniaK  him  from  aiakin^  the  atuick  with  ad* 
*«acact.  1  tuuaatljr  tpraBK  op,  seized  oiy 
itkkf  and  uttered  %  loud  cry»  which  ^lariled 
him,  and  eansf  d  bua  to  recede  a  lew  steps  t 
wbeu  he  stepped,  and  turned  about,  appa- 
n*utiy  doubtful  wiioihor  he  would  co«uai«iice 
sttattxick.  He  deterai^aed  oo  an  aS6uuU; 
but  feeho^  I  buM  hoc  yuffieieut  streui^th  to 
meet  such  au  cuem.r,  I  thouf^ht  it  prudetit  to 
r^nat,  acid  accardiaiely  scnmibled  dp  ao  ad- 
joiiwi;;  tree.  My  flight  i^ave  freth  iii4»uUe 
to  his  ceuraieey  aod  he  connoeuced  otoeud- 
vt%  after  loe.  I  succeeded,  bowerer  in  eain* 
ioi(  a  hmoch,  which  i0ave  we  deckled  advaii- 
tace  over  fcka  {  and  fruui  which  1  was  eufi- 
bled  to  aimov  his  muzzle  and  ciaws  m  sudi 
a  tninwer  wkh  my  stick  us  efiectuullv  to 
cheek  hia  progress.  After  scrupiii^  the  bark 
tone  lloie  wm  rat;e  aod  dibappuiiitaieut,  tie 
gate ii)»  the  tasik,  aud  retired  to  my  late  dor- 
micorn  of  whidi  tie  took  possoftsiou.  Ttie 
ftar  oiSaHmfi  off,  in  case  I  was  overcouie 
b]r  il^oep^  iadaced  me  to  nuke  sevcfal  at- 
teiipts  to  desceady  but  each  atteinpt  arous- 
ed rnj  ursine  seotiuel ;  and  utter  mouy  inel- 
fectfttd  elitirts,  i  «a5  obliged  toreinaiu  tl«ere 
<hino|(  the  ten  of  the  niKlit.  I  6&ed  OAysetl 
is  that  part  of  the  inudt  irom  which  the  priu- 
ciyalfsraad  bnmches  forked,  aud  which  pre- 
heated me  from  fallsag  duhug  oiy  litful  slum- 
bars. 

Oo  the  iMoraiai;  of  the  llihj  a  little  after 
sstthse}  the  bear  quiued  the  trunki  shook 
luoMek,  **  cast  a  luu^ui;  liuf  erifiK  look'*  to- 
«aids  ine,  aod  skiwiy  disappeared  in  search 
of  his  nomtojr  repast.  Alter  waitinft  some 
Cioi^  apprebcMive  of  his  return,  i  descended 
and  xesuned  my  journey  through  the  woods, 
in  a  Mthmnrth-cast  direction,  in  a  few 
houraatlmy  amuety  of  the  precedinj{  ui^ht 
was  more  Ihaa  compensated  by*  falliuK  in 
mtli  a  weM  beatati  horse  path,  with  fresh 
tfaMseiiJt»  ioih  of  hoofs  and  human  feet; 
it  hmj  ihruiiKb  a  citea  open  wood,  in  a  north* 
eaA  coafa^  in  which  I  observed  numbers  of 
aMll-deer.  About  six  lu  the  evening  I  ar- 
nvod  at  »appt  wheve  a  party  must  have  slept 
the  BtiBOwing  ai^ht.  Koimd  the  reniaius' 
of  St  iBiips  fireywhioh  was  still  burning,  were 
ccattareds^veml  ha^  picked-bones  of  grouse, ' 
fatcidges^aod  dai^^  of  whichi  coUected 
wicAiaMooaaoal  indastry.  After  deveunog 
the  0efth  i  i>cefyed  tlie  bones.    The  whole 


scarcely  sufiiced  to  give  me  a  muderate  meal, 
but  ^et  atibrded  a  mo:it  seasonable  relief  to 
my  tarnished  bedv.  I  emoyed  a  coinfi.riable 
weep  this  night  close  to  tlie  lire,  uninlerrupt- 
e»l  bj  any  nocturnal  visiter. 

On  tMe  morning  of  the  9Bth  I  set  off  with 
cltecrful  spirits  ;  fully  iropres.setl  with  the 
Hripcot  B  speedy  termination  to  luy  siilieriiigs. 
My  course  was  nortlierly,  and  lay  tlir«»ueh  a 
thick  wood.  Late  in  die  evenin:^  1  arrived  at 
a  sta^mint  pooi»  from  whi.  h  I  uierelv  moist- 
ened my  lius ;  and  having  Covered  myself 
with  some  lurch  bairk  slept  by  it*  side.  ITie 
brars  and  wolves  occasioiintly  serenaded  nie 
clurmg  tlie  night,  but  i  did  not  see  any  of 
them.  ' 

I  rose  early  on  the  mornlnzof  the  29th, 
and  lollowed  fresh  traces  all  day,  Uiroujtfi 
the  wood,  uMirly  uorth-eas^t  by  noriii.  I  ob- 
served sereral  d<»er,  some  of  which  came 
quite  close  to  me;  and  in  the  eveiiins  I 
threw  a  stone  at  a  ^mall  animnl  resembling 
4  hare,  !he  log  of  which  1  broke.  It  ran 
avvny  limping,  hut  niv  feet  were  too  sore  to 

rerniit  me  to  follow  it.  I  pa>scd  the  niglil 
y  the  Side  of  a  small  Mreain,  where  I  not  a 
sufiicient  suppiv  of  hips  and  cherries.  A  few 
distant  growls  awoke  me  at  intcrvuls,  but  no 
animal  appeared. 

On  d*c  30tU  the  path  took  a  more  easterly 
turn,  aud  the  woods  l-ecame  thicker  and 
niorc  gloomy.  I  had  now  nearly  consumed 
the  remnant  of  my  trousers  in  baudai^es  for 
my  wretched  feet ;  and,  with  the  eireption  of 
luy  shirt,  was  almost  nak^d.  The  horse- 
triicki  every  moment  appeared  more  fresh, 
and  fed  my. hopes.  Late  in  (he  evenmi;  X 
arrived  at  a  spot  where  tlie  path  branchc  d 
off"  in  different  directions  ;  one  led  up  rather 
a  steep  hill,  the  other  dc  seen ried  into  u  valicv, 
and  the  tracks  an  both  were  equally  recent. 
I  took  the  higher ;  but  after  procec<iing  :i 
few  huiidred  paces  ihroudi  a  deep  wood, 
which  appealed  more  dark  from  the  thick 
foliage  whicli  sliut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  f 
returned,  appiehensive  of  not  procuriu^  wa- 
ter for  niv  bupptr,  and  descended  tho  low c* 
path.  1  had  not  advaucod  far  when  I  iiu- 
aghied  1  heard  the  neighing  of  a  horiic.  I 
iisteiied  with  hreadiless  attention,  and  bc« 
come  cmivinced  it  was  no  illuiHon.  A  few 
paces  farther  brought  me  in  si^^ht  «>f  several 
of  those  noble  animals  sportiug  in  a  liand> 
some  niearlow,  from  wi  icli  I  was  sepHrutcd 
by  a  rapid  stream.  With  some  (iiihcuUy  i 
crossed  over,  aud  ascended  the  oppo&itc 
bank.  One  of  the  horses  approached  me: 
I  thought  him  the  "  urince  or  palfreys  ;  hi^ 
neigh  was  like  tlie  hiciding  of  a  monarcli,  and 
his  countenance  enforced  h/iaiage." 

Oil  adrancing  a  short  distance  into  the 
meadow,  the  cheering  sight  ot'  a  small  col- 
uam  of  gracefully  carliog  smoke, anoounced 
my  vicinity  to  human  beings,  and  ia  a  ino- 
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tuent  nicer  twoluditfn  women  perceived  in*: 
Chej  in&tantly  fled  to  a  hut  which  appeared 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  mcado%v.  This 
moveniont  made  lae  doubt  whether  I  bad 
arrived  anioiiK  friends  or  eaemies  ;  but  my 
apprehensions  were  quickly  dissipated  by 
tD€  approach  of  two  men,  who  came  runnin}( 
to  me  m  the  most  friendly  manner.  «On  see- 
ing the  lacerated  state  of  my  feet,  they  car- 
ried roe  m  their  arms  to  a  comfortable  dwell- 
inft  covered  with  deerskins.  To  wash  ond 
dress  my  torn  limbs,  roast  some  roots,  and 
boil  a  small  salmon,  seemed  but  the  business 
of  a  moment.  Alter  retarnmg  thanks  to 
that  veBX  and  Kood  Being  in  whobo  hands 
are  the  issues  otlife  and  death,  and  who  bad 
watched  over  mv  wanderin^^  steps,  and  res- 
cued me  fronj  the  many  perilous  dangerf  I 
encountered,  I  sat  do%vn  to  my  salmon,  of 
wliich  it  is  needless  to  say  I  made  a  hearty 
supper. 

Tlie  family  consisted  of  an  elderly  man, 
und  his  son,  with  their  wives  and  oiildren. 
I  collected  from  their  signs  that  they  were 
ttware  of  my  being  lost,  and  that  they,  with 
other  Indiaiks  and  white  men,  had  l>een  out 
several  days  scourius  the  wojds  mid  plains 
in  search  of  me.  Talso  understood  from 
(hem  that  our  party  had  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination, which  was  onlya  few  hours*  march 
from  their  habi^atiop.  Ttiey  behaved  to  roe 
with  affectionate  solicitude;  and  while  tlie 
old  woman  was  carefully  dressing  my  feet, 
the  men  were  endeavouring  to  make  me 
comprehend  their  meaning.  1  had  been  four- 
teen days  in  the  wilderness  without  holding 
"  communion  kind*'  with  any  human  being  ; 
and  1  need  not  say  I  listened  vith  a  thousand 
times  more  real  delight  to  the  harsh  and  gut- 
tural voices  of  those  poor  Indians,  timn  %vas 
e\ er  experienced  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  melody  from  the  thrilling  tones  of 
a  Catalini,  or  the  melting  sweetness  of  a 
Stephens.  As  it  was  too  late,  after  Hnishnifr 
luv  supper,  to  proceed  farther  tlmt  night,  I 
retired  to  rest  on  a  comfortable  couch  of 
bufiulo  and  deer-skins.  I  slept  soundly :  and 
the  morning  of  the  ^J^t  was  ftCr  advanced 
liefore  I  awoke.  After  breakfasting  on  the 
remainder  of  the  salmon,  I  prepared  to  join 
my  white  friends.  A  considerable  stream, 
about  ninety  yards'  broad,  culled  Coeur  d - 
Alene  River,  flowed  close  to  the  hut.  The 
old  imiii  and  his  son  accompanied  me. 
We  crosited  the  river  in  a  caiioe  ;  after  which 
they  brought  over  three  horses,  and  having 
enveloped  my  body  in  an  Indian  mantle  of 
deer-skin,  we  mounted,  and  set  off  at  a  smart 
trot  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  had  not 
proceeded  more  tlian  seven  miles  when  I 
felt  the  bad  effects  of  having  eaten  so  much 
salmon  after  so  long  a' fast,  i  had  a  severe 
attack  of  mdigestion,  and  for  two  hours  suf- 
fered extreme  agony;  and,  but  for  the  great 
attention  of  the   kiikd    Indians,  I  think  it 


would  have  pcovctl  fatal.  About  an  hour 
after  reconmioncmg  emr  journey,  we  arrived, 
in  a  clear  wood,  in  whicH^  with  joy  annttera-  - 
ble,  I  observed  our  Canadiaos  at  work  hewing 
timber.  I  rode  between  the  two  natives.--* 
One  of  our  men,  named  Francois  Gardepie^ 
who  had  been  on  a  tiading  excursion,  joined 
us  on  horsebadi.  My  deerskin  robe  and 
sunburnt  features  completely  set  hb  powers 
of  recognition  at  defiance,  aiiid  h^  adclressed 
me  as  an  Indian.  I  replied  in  Frendi,  by 
asking  ham  bow  all  our  people  were.  Poor 
Francois  appeared  electrified,  exclaimed 
^^Sainie  Vkrgo  T  and  galloptd  into  the 
wood,  vociferating  ^  O  ma  amu  !  mn  mida  / 
il  ett  trouve/'^ui,  auiy  it  Cft  trmcoer-* 
Qui  f  qui  f^  asked  his  comrades.  **  Mon- 
new  Coj  /  Monuew  Cox  P*  replied  Francois. 
^'LetkUla/  icooiia/'*  pointing  towards  me. 
Away  went  saws,  hatchets,  and  axes,  and 
each  man  rushci  forward  to  the  tents,  where 
we  had  by  this  time  arrived.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  our  astonishment  and  delight  ac 
my  miraculous  escape  were  mutual.  Tlio 
friendly  Indians  were  liberally  rewarded; 
the  men  were  allowed  a  holyday,  and  every 
countenance  bore  tlie  smile  of  jOy  and  hap* 
piness. 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshoMnt,  we 
natunUly  reverted  to  the  cause  of  mv  cjcjfar^- 
mens.  It  was  easily  explained.  M  Lenimn 
and  I,  as  already  mentioned,  could  only  get 
one  horse  betiveen  us.  On  the  morning  of 
tue  17th  I  had  riddon  from  ten  o'clock  until 
twelve,  al  which  hour  we  breakfasted.  It 
was  then  M*Lennan*s  turn  to  mount.  Tlie 
party  were  divided  into  three  divisions,  aod 
kept  up  rattier  a  stragling  march  while  in  the 
plains.  Every  one  had  his  own  busine&a  to 
mind.  Those  who  set  off  first  thought  I  was 
wiili  the  second  or  third  division  ;  while  tliey 
imagined  I  was  with  the  first.  In  this  niau- 
ner  they  continued  on  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  until  it  became  my  turn  to  ride,  when 
M'Lennan,  after  galloping  up  and  dowii  the  \ 
line  of  march,  missed  me.  On  comuiuuicn*  \ 
ting  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Clark,  he  at  ] 
once  ordered  the  whole  to  stop,  and  sent  the  i 
Indian,  with  several  men,  back  in  search  of  i 
me.  In  the  meantime  1  had  recovered  from  i 
my  summer-liouse  dream,  and  had  crossed 
the  track  by  which  they  returned,  and  by  | 
that  means  missed  them.  On  comparing  the 
places  where  we  slept  the  first  night,  we 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  miles 
asunder ;  and  although  they  fired  shots  re- 
petitedly,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  bear 
any  of  them.  The  dn*ection  I  took  the  aeo- 
ond  morning  separated  us  further ;  for  the^ 
went  north,  and  I  nearly  dne  east;  andtbe 
two  horsemen  I  saw  oi^  that  evening  were 
part  of  those  who  were  scouring  the  country 
in  quest  of  me.  The  arrangements  made 
for  my  recovery  were  hastily  adopted, 
badly  carried  into  execntron,  and  too  mMn% 
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abamknied;  for  after  the  tbircl  oiKbt,  tJiej 
iniaKfiied  I  bad  fiilleo  mprey  to  the  wohres, 
and  GOOtiD'jed  on  their  coarse.  Oo  arri- 
line  at  Bpokao  several  other  part'te*  were 
srot  oaty  but  with  what  success  it  is  oeedless 
to  telL  From  my  ^ooth,  and  consequent 
hespenence  in  the  Indian  country,  the  old- 
est vt^gair9  bad  given  n>e  up  after  the  sixth 
dij.  A  better  knowledge  ot  the  productions 
ofihe  soil  would  have  enabled  me  to  obtain 
odier  wild-froit  and  roots,  whicb  by  contri* 
botinv  to  my  sustenance,  would  have  greatly 
ftllertated my  sufferings;  but  ray  ifnorance 
ofsachas  were  whotesome  and  nutntious 
prevented  me  from  tastini^  any  thiiif^  with 
which  I  bad  not  been  previouiiv  acquainted. 
On  the  day  before  my  arrivaf,  ray  clothes, 
fire,  had  been  sold  by  auction ;  all  of  which 
were,  however,  returned  bjr  the  purchasers. 
After  a  few  days'  rest,  and  proper  attention, 
I  became  near/?  renovated  in  health,  and 
hefiMe  the  edd  ofa  fortoiEbt  every  trace  of 
Biypainful  pnriutions  bad  disappeared. 

To  suob  as  may  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  foregoins  statement,  I  beg 
Jeave  to  9ay,  that  Mr.  Clarke,  who  then  coni- 
maoded  the  party,  and  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  tiie  oth- 
er K^ntiemen  wlio  were  with  him,  are  still 
alive ;  and  atthnogh  they  cannot  vouch  for 
tlie  truth  of  each  day's  detail,  they  can  for  my 
absence  and  the  extent  of  my  sufferings, 
as  evinced  by  my  emaciated  appearance  on 
tnotning  tfeeoi.  'I  can  with  truth  assert tliat 
I  nave  rather  aoftened  down  than  overcharged 
tbe  statement,  and  therefore  trust  my  candid 
reaflers  will  acquit  me  of  any  intention  to 
practise  on  their  credulity.  Mine,  however, 
was  not  a  solitary  case;  and  the  sceptical 
00  doubt  will  be  more  surprised  to  learn, 
that  a  few  years  prior  to  this  occurrence  a 
seotlefDan  named  Pritchard,  who  belonged  to 
toe  North-west  Companv,  while  stationed 
ia  tbe  aeii^iborliood  of  l^nglish  river,  on  the 
^astsideof  the  umuntains,  lost  himself,  and 
^9itkirty4hfe  days  wandering  through  the 
voods  before  he  was  found  !  In  some  re- 
spects be  was  better  off  than  I ;  far  he  was 
wefl  cloUied,  and  fronf  his  experience  of  the 
country  bad  recourse  to  expedients  to  pro- 
cnre  rood  of  which  I  never  should  have 
thought.  He  supported  himself  for  some 
Uroe  hj  aetnng  traps  for  hares,  a  few  of 
whicb  be  took  in  the  Indian  manner.  He 
Hkewne  made  snares  out  of  tbe  hair  of  his 
bead,  with  which  be  caught  some  small  6sh ; 
and  be  also  occasionally  succeeded  in  killing 
a  Inrd.  These  be  was  obliged  to  eat  raw  ; 
and  when  all  other  resources  failed,  he  was 
reduced  to  tbe  necessity  of  eating  grass,  and 
a  kind  of  moas,  calltxl  by  the  Canadians 
tr^  di  rocher.  He  was  found  by  Induins 
dose  to  a  tmall  stream,  endeavouring  to 
crawl  on  his  Itands  and  feet,  in  a  state  of  ot- 
^er  helplessne^  and  exbaostion ;   and   for 


some  da^s  previous  to  his  beiog  discovered 
he  had  eaten  nothing  whatever.  On  being 
brought  to  the  fort  he  quickly  recovered  his 
ordinary  health,  the  possession  of  which,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  he  eajojs  to  tbe  present 
moment. 


BIRDS. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  few  of  all  the 
birds  which  animally  visit  us.  are  known  by 
name,  and  how  htile  theirbabits  are  under- 
stood. Most  natives  of  New  England  are 
acquainted  with  ttie  hluejay,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  onr  visiters,  who  comes  sounding  his 
pc  nny  trumpet  as  a  herald  of  the  spring,  and 
either  amuses  himself  by  playing  pranks  up- 
on otMi*  more  serious  birds,  or  entertains 
them  by  acting,  to  the  life,  the  part  of  an  an- 
gry Frenchman.  Every  miller  and  vagrant 
Ssberroan  know5  the  belted  'kingfisher,  who 
sits  tor  hoora  upon  bis  favorite  desMl  branchy 
looking  with  his  calm  bright  eye,  to  tlie  low- 
est  depth  of  tbe  waters.  The  robin,  also, 
makes  himself  %relcome,  not  only  by  the  tra- 
dition of  the  kindness  shown  by  bis  European 
relation  to  the  children  in  the  wood,  but  by 
his  hearty  whistle,  tilted  up  as  if  lie  knew  tliat 
all  would  be  chaukful  to  licar  tliat  the  winter  is 
over  and  goue,  and  bis  familiarity  with  man. 
wlieraby  np  «hnw*  i»«?  Kniief,  umt  tiiey  wno 
least  deserve  conhdence,  are  sometimes 
made  better  by  being  trusted.  The  solemn 
crowf  who  IS  willing  to  repose  tbe  same  con* 
lidence  in  man,  taking  only  tbe  additional 
precaution  of  keeping  out  of  his  reach,— tlie 
quizzical  bobolink,  or  ricebunting,  who  tells 
man  in  so  many  words,  tliat  ho  cares  nothing 
about  him,  not  be. — the  swallow,  cbat  takes 
his  quarters  in  our  bams^  or  the  one  that  pass- 
es up  and  down  our  cbimneys  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,— the  purple  martin,  that  offers 
to  pay  his  house-rent  by  keeping  the  insects 
from  our  gardens,— tbe  snow-bird,  that 
comes  riding  from  the  Arctic  arcle  upon  tbe 
winter  storm,— and  tbe  baliimore.or  golden* 
robin,  that  glanccslike  a  6ame  of  nre  through  ' 
the  green  cavcrnis  of  foilage,— will  almost 
complete  tlie  lists  of  those,  wbicb  are  famil- 
iarly known  to  man.- 

We  say  familiarly  known,  because  there 
are  many  which  pepple  in  general  think  they 
know,  and  which  are  yet  sadly  misrepresent* 
ed.  The  farmer  for  example,  accuses  the 
woodpecker  of  boring  bis  trees,  when  he  onlv 
enlarges  witb  his  bill  tlie  hole  which  the  grub 
had  made,  and  dtu't  in  his  long  arrowy  tongue, 
puts  a  stop  to  Its  mining  forever.  Many  a 
poor  bird,  in  like  manner,  after  having  slain 
nis  thousands  of  insects  which  were  laying 
waste  tbe  orchard  and  the  garden,  is  senten- 
ced to  death  as  guilty  of  the  very  offences, 
which  be  has  l^en  laboriously  preventing. 
There  are  few  scenes  in  which  Justice  is  so 
completely  reversed,  as  when  we  see  some 
idle  young  knave  permitted  to  go  forth  with 
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a  fowlinf^piece,  to  munier  crcfttures,  of 
which  it  !•  not  toe  mttcli  lo  tat,  that  ihc^ 
have  done  mr>re  f^ood  in  the  worlcl  (it  is  a  bold 
speech,  we  rrnife;**)  than  t^t^r  lie  will  do  evil, 
and  apf  lauded  for  liis  ekf^oits  hy  his  o  d  fa- 
ther, who,  in  rcjoiciiijc  iynorance,  conirrato- 
Int4*t  himself  on  having  a  ton  so  efticirfU 
and  useful.  We  hoar  poinplainis  iuiuuhIIj 
fioin  all  parts  of  the  TJnifed  States,  that 
8(Mii«»  Insect  or  another  is  do*»trv»yint£  tite  fruit, 
and  prf>po3inf>  to  ofter  a  larirc  re^^ard.  lo  an? 
one  "who  will  disri>vcr  a  remedy.  Lest  we 
should  he  (»nticipnted  in  our  desieOf  we  would 
say  iliat  we  mean  to  contend  for  that  prize, 
nnti  to  secure  the  orcliardt  and  ^ardeas  hy 
protecting!;  the  liirds,andoflrerinf;  a  handsome 
hounty  for  the  ear^  of  those  whosho4l  tiiem. 
Kaloi  tells  us,  tl  at  the  planters  in  Virginia 
•ueceeded  at  last  by  le^iisiaiive  enactment,  in 
exterminaftng  tlic  little  crow,  und  exulted 
ptucb  on  the  4Hxasino.  But  it  was  not  long, 
before  their  triun.ph  was  chanj^ed  to  mourn* 
in<;.  They  fouiKl  tliat  the  acts  had  been  pat* 
scd  for  the  benefit  ot  insects,  not  tlieir  own, 
and  ibcy  ^ould  ^'ladly  h^ve  ofiered  a  larce 
l>ounty  to  In-inaf  liack  the  persecuted  bird*. 
We  sliall  not  plead  for  the  crow,  who  is  fully 
able  to  take  care  of  hiniscll  ;  bat  we  muse 
_Jil£aaiEt!iiie«taRaiii5»t  ilio  practice  of  destroy 


n>«TTieDmi5-x7f>4.4*-M-.^4*».»^ £ar^  btaidaa  de- 
priving us  of  the  heauty  of  their  appearance 
and  the  music  nf  their  song,  it  IcU  in  a  flood 
of  insects,  whose  numbers  the  birds  were 
commissionefJ  to  keep  down  ;  and  wliea  we 
fitid  this  evil  ^rouine)  ear  bv  year,  hs  roost 
assuredly  it  will,  there  will  be  *  little  consola- 
tion iu  reflecting,  that  we  have  brou);ht  it  up- 
on ourselves. 

The  soiiK  of  birds  is  not  much  better 
knoM  n,  tlian  their  habits  and  persons.  We 
have  been  assured  by  several  individuals, 
that  they  hive  lieard  the  mockins  bird  in 
^ai&achusetts;  and  in  some  msunces,  we 
thoui:h!  it  probaMe  from  their  description 
nhai  they  «*ere  correct,  though  this  bird  is 
seldom  found  in  so  hixb  a  latitude;  but  in 
other  cases  we  are  convinG€.d  that  they  had 
been  listening  to  the  performance  of  the  cat- 
bird. M:st  perSftDs  would  as  soon  expect 
to  hear  tlie  cat  herself  uplifting  her  voice  in 
melody  ;  hut  the  pollers  of  thiii  bird  are  by 
no  nieims  confined  to  ttie  mew  aud  s^ieaf. 
Though  sadly  atraWI  of  man,  and  with  su^- 
*  cient  reason,  lie  is  a  fine  singer,  a  <reab  w^, 
and  in  mimicry  is  not  far  inferior  to  the  nuick- 
ing-bird  ;  bul  he  has  so  little  peace  of  mind, 
that  be  seldom  dar^s  to  let  us  know  where  he 
is  by  his  tpiote,  tdl  after  the  fall  of  evening.— 
I^ofth  Ameiican  Review. 

Antbort  in  France  seldom  speak  iUof  each 
other,  but  when  thcv  have  a  personal  pique ; 
amhors  in  England  seldom  speak  well  of 
each  other,  but  when  they  have  a  personal 

friendship.— 'P<»^f. 


IVJCmiCIOUS  TKSATlltKT  OP  TBI^SICK. 

Nothing  can  he  more  ridieuloiM,  more  dci- 
rimTiital,  or  more  hkelv  to  pmre  fatal,  than 
the  nianiier  in  whicli  ofiscioua  fnejidt  endear 
or  to  injure  tlie  sick,  by  cratmning  them  with 
what  tney  foolisldy  call  **  light  noorii(hin<* 
food.*'  An  indiv'idaal  bo  sooner  eompla*ns 
of  feeling  nnweU  or  it  oblieed  to  keep  hi^ 
I>ed,  than  it  is,  what  nice  tlung  shall  I  pre- 
pare for  vou  ?  what  food  do  you  think  yoit 
wohM  liae  ?  as  if  the  disorders  ««cre  to  be 
aChially  removed  by  tickling  tlie  palate,  in- 
stead of,  as  in  general,  by  obscrvn^  for  a 
sliort  time,  entire  alistmenoe.  Even  daring 
health,  our  greatest  enemy  b  our  stomach  : 
we  cram  it  to  a  stKfeit,  and  we  are,  in  roti- 
sequenca,  made  lo  feci  tha  effects  of  our  im- 
prudence, by  the  dcrangemept  of  tlie  tystrm 
—ami  wfien  we  ore  no  loi^r  inclined  to 
continue  the  error,  when  natone  itself  revolts 
at  oar  al>surd  procedure,  some  uSciotis 
friend  rc^wlily  steps  forward  to  aid  us  id  the 
work  of  foiiy.  It  is  in  this  maHner^  also, 
that  •  children  are  often  made  to  sutot  an* 
neccsaarily ;  they  are  petted  and  stnflM  with 
food  or  with  sweetmeats  and  otiier  trasb,  b? 
their  parents  and  nurses*  who  ado^  that 
method  of  proving  the»r  ajfectioo.  "  I  have 
not  tlie  heart,"  evclai«is  the  f^adlrr  mother. 
"  to  refuse  the  child  food  when  it  askame.' 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  by  this  course,  the 
cliild  is  made  sick,  or  its  stomach  is  redaceti 
to  a  condition  in  whif^h  it  refuses  c^vcrv  kind 
of  plain  and  wliolesome  alin>ent :  and  dwagh 
the  cause  of  the  malady  is  fully  atplatacd, 
and  the  necessity  for  rigid  abstinence  er  for 
a  proper  sdec-tion  of  food  is  made  inanWest, 
yet  still  the  vile  practice  of  cramaihig  it  with 
all  kinds  of  unwlmlesome  trash,  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  :s  persisted  in.  If  tbe  child 
happens  to  hare  an  uocommooly  fri|eoroiis 
consutution,  and  ia  not  entirely  deprived  of 
exercise,  it  may  perchance  recover,  ev#B  aa- 
der  a  treatment  of  this  kind ;  if  not,  tbe  re- 
sult can  easily  be  ifnagtned.  And  yet  this 
IS  called  attention,  eare,  anaiety,  wieotal 
fondness,  and  a  variety  of  other  BiMiptaotd 
appelbtions.  It  is  in  truth,  cruel^,  M^^ 
—nay,  madness.  Every  reasonable,  every 
feeling  parent  will  avoid  carefatly  tbe  im- 
prudent iodalgeoce  in  so  selfish  a  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  unnecessary  and  cmel  eapert- 
ments  upon  the  liealth  of  their  helaleis 
offspring. 


LOSING  TIME. 


Dr.  Johnson  having  formed  one  at  a  wbist 
partv«tMrs.Thrale's  house^was  aAed  bv 
the  ledv,  at  the  doae  of  tbe  evening,  wfaetlier 
h«  had  lost  any  thiQg.  ^'Notbiair  but  pit 
time,*' replied  the  moraiisr. 
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ANNIVKRSARY  HYMN. 

BY  WILI^S  O.  CLAMK* 

TW  following  bsantiful  hjran,  oompotcti  for 
tW  ortatinn,  was  ton^  at  tke  late  AnnivenArj 
«f  tbc  American  Sunday  Softool  Union  : 

WelMve  met,  in  penec,  lo|^tber, 

ki  Ihnhoutottf  God  axain  j 
Oaulant  friimfls  have  leil  ua  likher. 

Here  i6.elta»it  the  aoleinn  tinpn  i 
He«*e  lo  breathe  our  adoration, 

'WHile  t\te  balmj  breeze  of  tpring. 
Like  t)ie  Spirit  nf  lalTvtion, 

Corort,  virh  ^adnev  on  iff  ving  f 

And,  ^hile  nature  flowj  vhh  beaotv. 

While  Uie  flekla  ar^  deekM  with  flowera. 
Shall  oor  bearu  rorgcl  their  dutj, 

Sbftll  our  touts  nq^eet  their  powers  f 
Shall  not  alt  oor  hofirs  Nseendiog^ 

Point  us  (o  a-  honie  abore. 
Where,  in  glor>-  never  ending, 

He  who  made  us  smiles  in  love  f 

There  naaotaom  tempeau  caChcr, 

Theie  iiarri«>iids  lacnent  the  dead  i 
AjmI  on  fteUtt  that  never  witlier 

Fftdelrsa  rajt'of  light  are  slied  : 
There,  vich  orifhty  iminorul  roses, 

Angth  vrtaf h  f heir  harps  of  |^ld. 
And  each  ranaom*d  soul  repoaea 

'Midst  ■  scene  of  Miss  untold. 

We  iiav«  n»et»  and  time  is  flring, 
We  shall  part ;  aiMi  sUII  his  wii 
Sweeping  o'er  the  dead  and  dying. 


We  shall  part ;  and  still  his  wing^ 

ecping  o'er  the  dead  and  dying, 

IViM  die  changeful  seasons  bring  i 


Let  ns,  vbile  oar  hearU  are  lightest. 

In  oor  fresh  aud  earlj^  years, 
Toa-n  to'HiM  whose  smile  Is  bright^, 

And  whose  grace  will  calm  oar  fieara. 

He  wi|l|mlqibib«al<i««i"l«nee 

With  ft»ear«o«t  stiug  die  breast  > 
Clgawhig  .in  the  onwaid  distanae, 

Faith  wiH  munk  the  land  of  nest  t 
TiMre,  *tM  day-beams  round  him  playing. 

We  our  Fetber's  lace  shall  see. 
And  thalt  bear  him,  gently  saying, 

*■  Little  children,  eome  to  me.** 


on  tCLP   EDUCATIOK. 

Entrmet  from  an  artivl«  in  the  CbriMiao 
Eiamioer,  of  JaniMry  last. 

It  i%  a  plain  fact,  that  without  self-labor, 
fclf-discipline,  self-education,  all  direct  in* 
»tructiuo  most  be  iroavailing  and  useless. 
And  »  not  this  obvtooa?  For  ««hat  is  the  ua- 
rare  and  eitent  of  all  the  ordinary  procetMs 
of  direct  instruction?  They  are,  at  best,  but 
fDeaas,  facilities,  and  aids,  which  presuppose 
in  the  mind  to  which  they  ar^  Mpplied  an  ar- 
iire,  fteU'-movinf;  cooperation .     Without  this, 


ihe?  cnn  eO^t  nothing.  They  are  eiBca- 
cioiis  jusc  so  tar  as  the  indiviiluni  by  his  own 
ener>5ies  secontit  th«ir  application,  and  no 
furilier.  They  cannot  advancejiim  a  single 
step,  unless  he*  makes  ron-ebponding  eflbrts 
to  ^o.  A*  means,  facilities  and  aiHs^  ther 
nre  of  immenst-  i  ttportance.  They  may  put 
us  in  n  condition  (or  improvenDent ;  they  may 
afford  IIS  the  lisht  of  experience  to  direct  our 
effbrrs  ;  they  may  remove  um>eces^ary  obsta- 
cles from  our  paih ;  t'ley  oihv  poin»  out  our 
rletects,  aud  nhow  ns  tiie  ineth4*n  of  corrects 
iiiK  ll)em  ;  chey  may  enable  ns  to  strengthen 
what  IS  weak,  and  to  use  well  trhat  it  strong ; 
they  may  instruct  us  io  tlie  best  empioymenC 
of  our  faculties;  they  mav  teach  us  how  to 
study,  wtiea  to  study,  whHt  to  study,  ami 
wherefore  to  study  ;— but, after  all,  study  we 
must,  and  study  is  self-work, and  incompara- 
bly the  hnrdestwoik  that  is  accomplished  be- 
iicntii  the  sun.  For  srudv,  be  it  remember* 
cd,  IS  not  dreaming  awaVe,  though  «re  ttt, 
throuirh  the  livelong  day,  in  the  student's  poc« 
ture,  with  uur  c>es  fixed  upon  a  hook.  It  is 
not  mudi  preparation  and  bvaile  about  the 
means  of  ktiowiedKe.  But  it  is,  and  it  h 
nothing  less  than,  the  intentie  concentration, 
of  all  our  intellectual  powers  upon  a  ftiveii 
train  of  thou|;ht,  to  (he  temporary  annihibn 
tion  of  all  things  else,  to  the  forgetfuloett 
tven  of  our  own  existence.  It  is  the  grap- 
pling of  the  entire  mind  with  a  subject,  as  if 
for  life,  until  it  fields  the  tdctsing  we  seek. 
It  is  an  efibrt, compared  with  which,  the  bard* 
esi  toil  of  (lie  day-labourer,  is  play  and  pas- 
time .—And  this, 'we  need  notsav,  is  se/f-vor/t 
None  can  do  it  for  another,  ^{ono  can  car* 
ry  us  up  the  hill  oflearnmg.  Itintist  be 
done,  it  done,  by  the  strain  upon  our  own 
Mnews;  by  (he  wrenching  of  our  own  motcfaii 
by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  ft|tt«.  by 
the  indomitable  resolution  of  our  owq  wiU^ 
Without  this  effort  on  ourparts^all  theimrgut 
of  instruction  which  this,  and  all  odieriiMk 
have  devised,  are  vain,  worse  thMi  Twiii  Am 
are.  wasted,  thrown  away,  and  mighc  ttssjll 
be  heaped  upon  a  dead  man  or  a  atatutw 

All  this,  thus  stated,  is  very  platn^gndwHt 
he  readily  admitted.  And  yet  there  ienocfc- 
ini;,  m  p«»int  of  fact,  more  frequently  forgot 
ten.  There  is  a  vagotf  notion,  as  has  bemi 
justly  remarked,  widely  prevalent,  that 
Khools,  and  ampler  semmaries,  are  able,  bj 
a  power  inherent  in  themselves,  to  fill  ^e 
mmd  with  learnio2  ;  or  that  it  is  to  be  recci^ 
ed  inertly,  like  the  influences  of  the atmot* 
phere,  by  a  mere  residence  at  the  places  of 
;nNtruction.  But  this  is  a  sad  mistake. 
Something,  m  this  way,  doubtless,  ma^  be  ef- 
fected. Something  may  be  thus  insensibly  im- 
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hihed.  A  yoiitif^  person  cannot  pjkB^  lii«  tim«, 
for  jears,  in  scenes  like  these,  withAut  catch* 
ins  somtrthiriK  from  the  indpiration  «of  the 
placf!.  Intercourse,  Gonversation,  tympathv 
with  his  conipaninns,  «« ill,  wi'h^ot  much  vol- 
untarv  effort  on  his  part,  convey  soroe  infor- 
mation, and  mould,  in  some  degree,  the  hah- 
its  of  his  mind.  But  this,  adroit  ting  it  in  its 
full  extent,  amoimts  to  but  very  little.  It  is. 
moreover,  too  va^ue  to  heof  any  practical 
value.  The  truth,  after  all,  is,  that  the  most 
elaborate  and  manifold  apparatus  of  instrut> 
tjon  can  impart  nothini  of  importance  to  the 
passive  and  inert  miniT  It  it  almost  as  una- 
vailing as  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun,and 
all  tbe  sweet  influences  of  the  heavens,  shed 
upon  the  desert  sands.  *The  scboolmahter,' 
we  are  tohl  by  one,  who,  be  it  observed,  is 
hiniself  a  prodigy  of  selt-cdiication, '  the 
schoolmaster  ts  abroad.*  The  word  ha^  been 
c-aught  up  by  the  nations  as  prophetical  of 
mighty  changes.  But  the  schoolroaater  it 
abroad  to  little  purpose,  unless  his  pupils 
btand  ready  in  their  places  to  receive  him 
witl^.open  and  active  minds,  and  to  labor 
with  him  for  their  own  bene6t.  And  it  would 
be  a  liappier  auspice  still,  for  the  great  cause 
of  human  improvement,  if  it  could  be  said, 
thut  men  were  bent  on  becoming,  each  in  his 
several  station,  their  own  instructors.  If  all 
the  means  of  education  which  are  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  if  all  the  philosophers 
and  tcacheis  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
were  to  be  collected  together,  and  made  to 
bring  their  combined  efforts  to  bear  upon  an 
individual ;  all  they  could  do  would  l>e  toaf- 
foi  d  the  opportunity  of  improvement.  They 
could  m^t  give  him  a  single  valuable  thought 
independently  of  his  own  exertion.  All  that 
coofu  be  accomplished  mnU  ^lill  be  done 
within  the  little  compass  of  his  own  mind  ; 
ft?id  they  cuLiltl  n^ii  Etppmach  this,  by  ahair*s 
breae^ili  nearer^  tU^\tt  access  was  made  for 
thum  by  hi?  owh  cooperation.  Nothing  short 
Qf  a  mw-acje  can  t^ach  n  man  any  thing  inde- 
penrfcfutiy  o  f  thi^.  A II  ihnt  he  learns  is  effect- 
vd  hv  Het|-rdi*9Ciptine,  nnd  eelf-diciplineiei  tho 
in^ndVown  work.  We  all  are,  under  God, 
mtello:tiiMl^,  thenmLtrs  of  ourselves. 

1 1  Jii^ljim^re  cica'-,  in  ihe  next  place,that 
all  advant^^ii  in  I itpfar tire,  all  discoveries  in 
ici^nde^  all  invt^ntinnfl  in  the  arts,  in  one 
vrr>r(L:. all  that  ii  at  any  time  original  in  hu- 
mwo  knoi^lGd;;E,mu5t  be  referred  to  this  self- 
t^  ork  of  iht  Human  mind,  li  it  be  plain  that 
vte  can  cnrirh  mirselve*  with  the  thoughts  of 
'jlhcrs,  only  u'lieii  our  own  faculties  are  a- 
^vaktr  £ind  Active,  ]|  is  much  more  plain  that, 
to  arc;^iilnte  ^in^  thiii^,  »e  must  depend  on 
i>ur  fiwo  resources.  This  iS  involved  in  the 
ifery  idea  of  orii;Jnnlity,  It  implies  that  we 
nre  iHitiieihing  mure  tlmn  recipients  of  the 
ib<;iug1us  iif  otbera  ^  lUtii  ^c  are  ^he  origina* 
t\jr^,  iLe  creator^  lo  ;o  speak,  of  new 
th^ghts,     or    new    combinations    of    old 


ithoii);hts;  that  we  striVe  ont  new  trains  of 
inquiry,  and  that  we  add  to  the  vaU  timt  of 
knowledreand  hitherto  nndiscovered  treas- 
ure of  valuable  truth.  This  must ,  obviously, 
be  the  self- work  of  the  mmd.  Whence  coma 
those  wonderful  inventions  in  the  operativa 
arts,  which  seem  to  render  matter  instinct 
with  life,  and  motion,  and  mind  ;  which  ex- 
tend tlie  field  of  exertion  ;  qoiclvenindjuatriri 
do  the  work  of  myriads  of  hands ;  make  tna 
elements  the  servants  of  our  wills,  and  piic 
the  material,  universe  at  our  disposal  f 
Whence,  but  from  tlie  patient,  often  baffled, 
hut  constantly  renewed  and  finally  triuroplv 
ant  perseveran^  of  a  few  insulated,  self^ 
working  miodn?  Whence,  again,  come  tho%^ 
nK)dels  of  pt^rfection  in  the  arts  of  iroitation 
and  design,  which  embody  in  wood  and  stona 
the  creations  of  tlie  p(»et*s  dream,  and  '  fill 
the  uir  «round  with  l)eauty  ?'  Is  it  not  from 
the  solitary  labor  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
give  themselves  up,—*  the  world  well  lost/— 
in  unbroken,  in  passionate  devotion,  to  their 
chosen  work.  Whence,  again,  come  tlioaa 
discoveries  in  science,  which  enable  ut  lo 
look  with  Be«  admimtion  on  the  workaof 
God.  and  have  identified  the  stapendoua 
and  before  mysterious  operations  of  natore, 
with  the  simplest  inov^mentsof  thirigs  around 
us  ?  The  leader  and  the  prince  ofscientific 
research  has  tuld  us ;— it  is  from  ttie  patient 
labor  of  the  mind.  Whence,  again,  coma 
those  maxims  of  wisdom,  those  f^oldcn  sa\« 
ings,  those  luminous  views  of  important  aul>- 
jects.  which  the  condition  of  the  uge  reqtjtrest  • 
which  mould  and  fashion  n,  and  give  it  ita 
distfnctive  character?  Or  iA hence,  in  fine, 
come  '  those  thoughts  that  breathe,  thoa« 
words  that  burn,^  which  have  on  immortality 
on  earth  ;  which  are  handed  down  from  ag^ 
to  a^e  as  things  held  consecrate  ?  Tltey  are 
f  unushed  by  these  gifted  sages,  and  scholars, 
and  poets,  who.se  souls  are  touched  w:ith  divi- 
ner impulses,  who  davote  their  highest  powers 
to  retired  thought  and  earnest  oontanMatioii, 
%nd  over  whose  solitary  labors  God's  better 
inspiration  has  ptissed. 

Thus  it  it,  that  the  mind,  excited  to  acif- 
action,  &elf-disciphne,.8clf-iniprovement,  a%- 
sumes  a  more  clear,  bright,  apprehensive, 
and  creative  state ;  sees  every  thing  ondfir  new 
relations ;  catches  at  the  most  trifling  bkita 
and  suuest ions  as  the  embryo  principles  of 
grand  discoveries;  and  cooneets  tlie  moac 
commoL  and  ai>parentl>;  accidental  circona* 
stances^  with  ail  but  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions or  important  truth. 

We  hare  but  one  suggestion  more  to  make 
on  tt)i.s  part  of  the  subject.  Not  only  mutt 
the  mind  lend  its  own  free  cooperation  to 
render  instruction  effectual ;  not  only  must 
It  act  in  and  of  itself  to  produce  new  results ; 
bnt  further,  if  it  will  so  act,  none  may  place 
a  limit  to  its  progress  and  improvenicsnf. 
Nothing  is  more 'profoundly  true,  than  that 
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'to  bin  who  hsth*  that  it,  to  htm  who  well 
•m  wkMt  be  ktih, 'more  thftll  be  ct^en.* 
Ilusif  ■iitTer«ll3r  true.  Th*  weH  Huiy  pfaoc- 
cd,  yields  a  (boysaiKl  fold.  Wee^tli,  wiielj 
■ted,  produces  %rtmt^r  v^enlth.  Indtitince 
«iultipiie»  itsetr.  And  thk  is  espectailv  true 
of  intellect.  Knowledge,  in  every  iepart- 
aeot  of  human  inquiry,  i«  tlie  cerm  of  mde6- 
att€  kmnvlecleo.  Every  thouxhc  is  coouected 
with  9t^y  other  thoa^ht,  ever?  discovery 
with  every  otlier  discuvery.  A 11^  tlmt  we 
Kain,  therefore,  c^ves  us  facilities  of  j^nininK 
BMre.  Tlie  further  we  advance,  the  easier 
will  further  advance  be  made.  Meanwhile, 
the  intellect  is  strent^theued  by  every  proper 
use  of  it :  every  def^ree  of  progress  |>ives  new 
abiUty  for  bty^her  attauiuients ;  and  every 
single  faculty  is  oiore  streai^tlieiied  by  the 
hannooioos  aod  energetic  develoBment  of 
al/  the  rest.  11iu>  while  any  oegree  of 
knowledfre,  regarded  merely  as  an  acquisi* 
tioo,  opens  a  « ider  and  a  wider  field  of  view, 
thesaind  also  at  tl»e  same  tiuie,  by  the  very 
act  of  makiDtf  the  acquisition,  it  strcnsthed 
and  prepared  for  new  conquests.  None 
then  mar  place  a  limit  to  inteltectual  pro- 
cress.  N«ine  may  say  to  that  intellect  wbtch 
acU  op  fCfularly  and  resolutely  to  the  full 
eitcnt  of  Its  powers,  '  Thus  far  stiatt  tliou 
^,and  DO  farther.'  There  are,  in  all  our 
wiuds,  eapaciti^,  srhidi  ure  unknown  and 
BDsuspected  eren  by  ourselves.  They  are 
ionettmes  dimlj  revealed  to  our  view,  and 
tfie  (Impse  opens  to  os,  as  it  were,  a  new  iu- 
ttmal  lieinc.  Most  persons  we  suepoae, 
wbo  htite  o&enred  the  operations  or  .their 
owe  winds.  niAjr  call  to  remembrance  ear* 
Cihi  periods,  occorriof,  it  may  be,  they 
icarcely  know  liow  ar  why,  when  thapef-> 

Salons  of  the  soiod  are  peculiarly  kc^n ;  ita 
ish  for  beauty  more  than  Ordinarily  strong 
«id  discriminurisig :  when  dtfficilttici,  whidi 
have   before  scooclin  the  way  of  inquiry, 
vmiih ;  when  confust  *n  is  looked  iitto  ord^t ; 
wbaa  prominent    and   deci^ivtf   principle;* 
•taad  out  m  stronxfy  oinrked  relief ;  wnen 
•ttbrects,  hitherto  impracticahla  and  nnyieM- 
init,  unfold  to  a«  tlieir  diff^em  paru  and  ca- 
pahiUtiM ;  wlieo  rich  and  b^oi^  undibcover- 
sd  vrinsof  thou^i  are  opened  to  us,  as  liy  an 
Mchanter's  wand  ;  wlicin  strifcini^  and  apt  il» 
liiSiratioos  present  themseU'^  on  every  side ; 
when  memory  lars  befcnre  as  all  her  stores  ; 
aheiK  hi  a  word,  a! I  tli«  mental  opantions 
aie  freer,  bolder,  mofc  effective,  than  they 
ordmaHly  are;  «vh«n,  by  a  sort  of  instino* 
tive  impulse,  Clae  best  access  to  other  minds 
lisened  opdo ;  when  meek  but  strong  anti* 
tipttuoas  of  atiocess  make  Islbor  H^ht,  and 
lerr id  mental  e6brt  a  chosen  Work,  a  hhth 
And  <hstinctive  privilesa.    At  sndi  momsntf 
ft  g^in  intimations  Of  what  the  human  ioiel« 
act  IS,  aad  what  it  ean  do.    We  stand  amas- 
it  th<s  new  retrelation  of  ours^vM.    W<  re* 
otve,  it  may  be,  that  #e  wUI  hencef>rth  be 


faithful  to  these  resolves,— who  or  what  oould 
plaoto  a  limit  to  ratellectual  progress '. 

[On  the  subject  of  numerous  expedient*  for 
sbortcninx  the  path  to  knowleil^^e,  the  wri- 
ter makes  tlie  following  pertmem  and  judi- 
cious remarks] 

These  objecu, so  fares  ihey  can,  in  reality, 
and  withou  t  the  sacrifice  of  huther  interest*, 
beeOiBCied,  are  doubtles  %«orihy  of  re^^ard. 
out  in  the  purbuit  of  them,  there  are  souie 
iinportant  omstdcrations,  which  sbould  n'lt 
be  tornottcn.  Is  tlierc  not  daof(cr  that  these  ^ 
popular  modes  of  teadiinc  will  l»e  apt  to  reu- 
der  the  learners  superficial,  iKoorant,  iti  con- 
sequeuoeol'ihe  extent  of  tlieir  iicnorancef 
*»Jj»we  not  reason  to  fear,  that  iii-itead  of 
those  summary  meth  ods  of  instruction  hciu< 
avaiUhle  to  smooth  tlie  a«cent  uj  the  *  suiu- 
mitand  absolute  principle  of  miv  ooeiui* 
portaat  sul^t,'  tlie  real  thin«  f<une,  is  to 
keep  such  s*ili^u  out  of  *iielii ;  mi  that  if 
9^*1  procras*  is  apparently  rendered  easier,  it 
IS  because  our  aims  are  humbler  ?  And 
above  al!,  sliould  it  not  be  ever  kept  in  view, 
that,  valuable  as  the  resuluof  learuinic  are, 
even  if  they  oould  thus  cheaplv  be  K^^nsd, 
thar  is  one  tiling  far  more  valuable,  and  this 
w  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  that  a,l 
comprelieodinic,  incomprehensible  prn.ciple 
within,  which  is  to  outlive  all  iti  present  ne- 
caasities,  and  whose  condition  considered  m 
itself  alone,  is  of  more  import  jnce,  in  every 
individual  case,  tlAn  all  thin<«  else?  Any 
prooeM  that  serves  directly  or  indirectly  to 
damp  its  eiier^^ies,  to  lap  ii  in  iodulencc,  or^ 
to  any  way,  to  ^heck  its  full  and  perfect  de* 
vebpmen't,  is  jtreatlv  to  he  depr&caied. 


Tnm  the  Luodoii  llrcropc4i(M  U*  ApriL 
THB  LIFE  or  A  SAILOR. 

We  were  despatched  from  the  tquadron  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  American 
troops  from  Baltimore,  whilst  our  army  ad* 
vanoed  upon  W»>»lunxton,  and  con«cqu^iHlr 
we  were  enaaced  m  some  aiinoyinK  and  of- 
fensive operations  every  day  and  night. 
We  had  followed  the  laudable  example  set 
us  bv  the  AHmirnl,  and  from  constant  ope* 
ntions  since  were  mostcon»ummateiy  bkilted 
in  the  art  of  bouse-buminit.  U  is  ouite  a 
mistake  to  set  fire  to  a  house  to  wina*var«<, 
it  should  always  be  fired  on  the  leet^ard  side, 
-^the  air  beeominK  rarified  by  the  heat,  the 
wind  rushes  round  the  corner^,  and  blows 
the  Aame  into  tlie  bouse;  whereas,  oitlie 
weather  side,  the  wind  blows  the  flame 
ronnd  the  anglw,  and  does  cinnparatively 
very  htile  mischief.  My  renders  ro^y  rf*lj 
upon  this  interestini  information  bein^j  cor- 
rect, because  we  tried  the  effect  on  two  bous- 
es at  the  ssane  time. 

There  Are  times  m  a  man  s  life  wSeu  hti 
mind    forboies    approaching    dangers   and 
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propbctM^i  jfu\t»  ^  thcM  hints  tre  uMMilly 
ftlignt«cl  until  the  mischief  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  then  conscience  steps  in  and 
bnogs  back  the  former  waruinKs  to  out  meni- 
•rj.    We  had,,  on  the  moining  of  the  du^r 
on  which  the  fulioWing  event  occurred,  not 
only  burnt,  but  robbed  a  house,  fmro  the 
parlour  of  uhich  we  had  filched  a  mahogany 
table  for  our  birth  ;  we  therefore  %ot  nd  of 
•ur  old  oaken  aflfair,  and  pUued  our  ilt-got- 
ten  funiiture  in  its  place.    As  this  ;:enteel 
apparatus  was  none  ilie  better  tor  long  neg- 
lect on  shore  and  the  careless  ninnner  in 
which  it  had  been  handled  in  sending;  it  on 
bmird,I,  as  the  caterer  of  the  nieso — to  %vHich 
high  situation  1  had  been  lately  appointed- 
proposed  that  we  should  take  it  by  turns  to 
pohsh  rlie  table,  in  order  to  render  it  a  prop- 
.tr    bright    appendage  to  our  birth.      Poor 
Sands,  n ho  was  »eated  in  a  corner  looking 
wpfully  wretched,  refund  to  assi»t';  allegiu)* 
M  a^  reason,  that  he  felt  perfectly  convinced 
be  should  never  eat  off  the  table,  as  that 
oieht  he  was  to  be  killed.    In  vain  J  attr.mpt- 
•d  to  rally  him  from  the  strange  inelaiKholy 
which  had  overtaken  hint ;  lie  nnt  in  a  state 
of  almost  stupefaction.      1  ordered    some 
•upper;  of  which  however  he  would  not  par- 
take, but  opening  his  desk  he  made  all  his 
oldest  friends  a  trifling  present,  to  me  he 
gave  a  silver  knife,  and,  with  fad  counte- 
nance, said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  send  liotne  : 
but  my  death  will  be  severely  felt  there/ 
We,  not  having  ciactly  the  same  awful  feel- 
ings as  oar  messmate,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  which  hewever  neither  excited  tht; 
resentment  nor  the  spleen  of  poor  Sands. 
At  this  time  he  was  the  only  luidshipman 
destined  to  remain  on  board,  the  ■  re»t  being 
appointed  to  the  different  boats  and  different 
cii visions  of  small-arm  men  to  be  ready  for 
Mrvice  by  nine  o'clock.    As  it  wa4  requisite 
CO  avoid  any  thing  like  suspicion  in  the  eyes 
of  oar  enemies    (the  frigate  being  placed 
within  pittDl  shot  of  the  shore,)  instead  of 
oting  the  boatswain's  roateV  pipes  to  call  the 
.  boats  away,  the  order  was  merely  whispered 
along  the  decks.    Martin  (who  alter^^ards 
died  in  command  of  the  Nautilus,  I  believe, 
in  Che  Havana)  being  asleep,  and  not  being 
roused  by  the  slight  bustle,  was  absent  when 
bift  boat  was  manned  ;  and  Sands,  who  had 
officiated  in  preparing  the  boau,  was  desired 
CO  command  her  in  Martin's  stead  ;  thus  he 
wai  thrast  into  service  unprepared,  and  her« 
be  felt  the  certainty  that  his  death  was  ap- 
proaching. 

^  That  morning,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  lean- 
ing backwardi  over  the  taflrail  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  rigging  at  the  mizen-top- 
flaUant  mast  head,,  let  bt»  gold  laced  cocked 
iat  fall  off.  He  said,  very  thoughrfolly,  and 
im  a  very  unusual  manner,  '*  I  much  fear  my 
Mad  wHl  follow,  this  evening."  From  this 
pMHnent  be  becaiae  tlMmghtfuiand  reserved ; 


he  prepared  hie  will  ivith  the  purser ;  he  de- 
stroyed his  letters  ;  he  made  several  allusions 
to  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  at  dinner^I 
dined  alone  with  him  that  dav— he  was  un- 
usually reserved  and  dull;  a  kind  of  inelan- 
cholly  settled  upon  his  countenance,  and  ev- 
ery feature  indicated  some  secret   forebo- 
ding aw  full?    present  to    his    iuiagination. 
Nine  o'clock  came,  the  boat^  were  manned, 
and  I,  as  his  .aid-de-camp,  took  my  usual 
seat  in  his  gig.    All  the  boats  left, the  ship  at 
the  same  moment,  and,  with  inuffled  oars, 
and  breathless  silence,  we  apfirot^hed  tho 
landing  place.    When  the  gig*s  keel  grated 
on  tlie  sand,  and  tite  boats  slopped,  J  Was 
surprised  to  find  Sir.  Peter  Parker  remain 
motionless  on  his  scat ;    and  knowiiig  his 
usual  aniliition  to  be  first,  I  was  rathe  r  slack 
in  asking,  whicli  I  was  oblit^ed  to  do,  if  I 
should  land  first  — This  awoke  our  chief  ftom 
his  lethargy  ;  hut  instead  of  walking  over  (he 
f(angboardi  he  stepped  overboard  alongside 
in  the  water  and  walked  on  shore.     Tha 
preparation  of  forming  iha  men,  selecting 
the  advance  gU4rd,  and  giving  necessarv  or- 
dcitf,  divertcnStr  Peter  from  his  melancholy, 
and  he  appeared  as  animated  and  flusbod 
with  as  much' hope  arid  cc.nfiHence,  as  on  any 
former  occasion.    Our  troops  consisting  of 
the  marines  and  about  one  hundrecl  seamen, 
all  having  been  taught  to  march  m  line  and 
countermarch  upon  occasions,  advanced  iti 
pretty  fair  style,  uud  we  began  to  approach 
our  enemies.     The  advuice  guard,  under 
the  command  of  the  master  at  ai  ms,  a  youngs 
star,  bad  marched  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when    tliey  discovered   the  picquet  of  the 
Americans  mounted  on  their  horses  under 
a  large  tree,  apparently  all  asleep.    Instead 
of  sending  this  information  to  Sir  Peter,  thejp 
thought  it  wi»e  to  approach  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, and  taking  dclinerate  aim,  fired  at  tlia 
sleeping  guard ;  although  when  tltey  fired 
they  were  not  ten  paces  from  the  enemy, 
yet  they  contrived  to  miss  horses,  riders,  and 
all.    The  Americans,  startled  into  activity 
by  the  unwelcome  salute,  returned  the  fir« 
with  equal  unsuccess,  and  galloped  off  into 
the  wood.    Hero  they  fired  a  sjiitle  pistol  : 
It  wac  answered  by  one  further  off;  and  that 
again  answered  at  the  camp  by  a  field  piece. 
It  was  now  past  a  doubt  that  we  were  dia- 
covered,  and  a  prudent  man  should  have  in- 
stantly retired.  It  was  tlie  height  of  madiies» 
to  advance  into  the  interior  of  a  country  w  e 
knew  nothing  about,  led  by  a  black  ^ide, 
who  might  have  been  paid  to  lead  us  into  a 
snare ;  snrrounded  too  by  w6ods,  throu^b 
which  we  had  the  option  to  pass  in  prefer- 
ence to  walking  through  an  open  field  or  two» 
whe.^,  owing  to  the  briubt  moonshine  on 
our  polished  barrel  maskets,  we  might  be 
discerned  at  anv  distaiice.    In  shore  wo  ImmI 
a  host  of  mischiefs  to  counteract,  and  onJv 
one  wise  mode  of  proceeding,  which  we  failed 
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io  avail  <Minehret  of;  oa^ieljr  ar«trcatio 
t»ii«e.  Fat«  hurried  u»  on  to  detcruction  { 
mmd  after  a  council  of  wtr  which  poth  to 
taka  we  took  ihe  w,^r«t,  and  adraoced  alonic 
the  open  cround,  percept ihJe  to  uur  eDemiet 
for  the  above  nanied  reasons,  whilst  ihev  re- 
anamed  etitirelr  obscured,  bj  llie  wuocU,  from 
oar  saidit.  We  cnnt  inued  our  ill-  fated  march, 
bat  auddenlj  halted  ai  the  approach  oi'  a  tin- 
gle horseman,  who  haritiK  arrived  close  to 
aar  men  called  out :  *'  Well  now,  tImtV  odd 
cnou|&b  1  I  calculate  I  hare  made  a  mistake 
and  cot  amon<rst  tlie  Britishers. "  "  Who 
ace  jroa  T  askird  Sir  Peter.  **  Why,  I  expect 
Vta  Dobodj  on  the  face  of  the  earili."  lie 
was  a  man  ahoateight<  en  stone  and  a  colonel 
of  ttie  militia.  lU  was  instantly  dismounted 
iplaccd  under  the  cuardiunsihip  of  one  of  ttie 
jtouner's  crew,  and  ultimately  met  a  very  cruel 
eleath  which  will  lie  related  hereafter.  Sir 
IVtcr  Parker  mounted  the  »feed,  ond  turn- 
ing round  to  his  army  Kave  the  word  **  Bat- 
tatioD  advance  !"  Havm^c  some  orders  to  de- 
liver to  diflferent  officers,  I  pnssed  in  the  rear, 
and  on  my  return  saw  poor  Sands:  he  ex- 
■reaaed  himself  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
•hia  end  wns  jipproachinjiC*  >(^  seemed  only 
vexed  at  the  idea  of  his  marchini;  a  measured 
t'ep  to  his  inevitable  destruction.  I  left 
hkn  watchful  as  to  his  men,  but  irrevocably 
loU  aa  to  moral  courage. 

After  passmfs  throuf;h  a  small  villaiee,  we 
came  to  some  hardies,  where  Sir  Peter  dis- 
Buntntcd  and  the  euide  asked  if  he  perfcrred 
lieiaK  led  through  the  woods  in  the  rear  of 
ti>e  enemy,  or  to  adrance  hv  the  open  ground 
in  front  of  the'r  camp.  Etcn  now  had  »ve 
beea  bless*^  with  one  single  ray  nf  common 
rraaofi  we  should  ha\e  retreated  ;  but  no,  re- 
IcfUlesi  Fate  still  interfered.  Here  we  had 
the  certainty  that  our  enemies  were  prepar- 
ed ;  were  five  times  more  numerous  than  our- 
aclvcs ;  had  the  ad%*antage  of  local  knowledge, 
^dkl  pieces,  ctiyalry,  and  riflemen  ;  wh.Ut 
we  bad  iK>t  more  llian  eighty  men  armed 
with  rousqnets,  the  rest  being  provided  with 
boarding  pikes,  and  cutlasses. — We  had  four 
■len  who  formed  a  rocket  brigade  ;  but  the 
saeo  who  carried  the  rocket  staflfs  was  the 
§nt  killed,  and  therefore  that  brigade  was 
of  BO  possible  aie.  It  was  determined  to  ad- 
vatice  io  the  face  of  the  enem) ,  and  once 
more  the  word  to  march  was  heard  along  the 
liae.  Had  the  cavairy  attacked  us  as  we 
crossed  the  hurdles,  our  defeat  would  have 
been  easy  and  our  fate  inevitable.  We  had 
CO  pass  along  a  road  in  the  wood,  broad 
eaougb  for  about  five  men  to  march  abreast; 
and  we  were  m  the  centre  of  this  pass  when 
the  eoeroy^s  riflemen  opened  iirt  within  about 
toQT  paces  of  our  men.  The  fire  was  rapid 
and  well  directed,  and  consequently  destruc* 
five.  Sir  Peter  sounded  the  charge,  and  we 
foddealj  emerged  into  an  open  neld,  divid- 
ed bf  a  road,  and  perfectly  surrounded  by  a 


thick  wood.  It  was  a  ittntle  aietot,  on  tbe 
summit  of  whirh  tbe  enemy  had  planted  fire 
field  pieces,  which  formed  their  centre ;  the 
five  hundred  men  were  equally  divided  oo 
the  flanks.  As  the  fire  was  too  hot  and  too 
welt  directed  to  allow  us  to  concinue  in  the 
road,  the  marines  under  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
Lieut.  Pif  rce  (who  afterwards  died  in  Afnca) 
the  vf'tcran  Banyan,  and  the  second  heuten* 
ant,  Poe,  struck'  off  to  the  right  j  whilst  tlie 
blue  jackets,  under  Lieutenant  Crease,  ad- 
vanced on  the  left  side  of  the  field.  As  the 
marines  dred  rapidly,  the  whole  force  of  the 
eiichiv  was  drawn  to  oppose  us ;  and  we  ad* 
vanced  in  double  quiek  rnne,  in  the  hopes  of 
closing  with  our  foes;  but  they  retreated 
slowly  as  we  advanced  towanls  tne  wood  !Q 
the  rear  ;  at  last  thev  niaile  a  halt,  and  we 
henrd  the  officei^  cheering  tlieir  men  to 
stand  finn.  Pocork.  a  midshipman  who  nev* 
er  felt  any  indication  nC  fear  since  he  was 
lH>rn,  rushed  in  the  front  of  our  rank  and 
challenged  the  officer,  not  certainty  in  the 
most  courtly  manner,  for  he  called  him  a 
chattering  monkey  who  would  be  first  to  run 
away.  To  this  moment  S<r  Peter  Parker 
cheered  on  the  nMirines  with  Iiim  usual  deter- 
mined courai!e ;  his  Turkisli  sabre  sparkled 
m  the  moonlight  as  he  waved  it  over  his  head, 
and  his  continual  cry  of  "  Forward !  for^ 
ward!**  resounded  amidst  the  firing;  but 
now  his  voice  failetl,  and  he  fell  in  my  arms, 
riie  whole  animation  of  (he  party  died  when 
he  dropped,  the  firing  on  our  side  ceased, 
and  we  surrounded  our  wounded  Captain. 
His  only  words  »cre  these:  **  I  fear  they 
have  done  for  me.  Pcarce  you  had  bettef 
retreat  for  the  boats  are  fardHUnt.** 

.  In  vain  we  asked  where  he  was  wounded, 
for  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  had  fainted. 
On  lifting  him  on  the  mariners'  shoulders, 
SIX  of  whom  carried  him  off  the  field,  Pocock, 
who  had  assisted,  and  had  placed  hts  hand  un- 
der the  knees  of  the  captain,  remaikcd  that 
the  dew  was  very  heavy,  for  the  captain  was 
wet  through ;  and  holding  his  hands  to  tbe 
moonlight,  he  discovered  the  dampness  to 
proceed  from  blood.  It  was  iostunU.?  pro* 
posed  to  strip  Sir  Peter  on  the  spot ;  aiid bad 
ttiis  been  dune  he  might  have  been  saved  ; 
a  buck  shot  had  cut  the  femoral  artery,  and 
he  was  bleeding  to  death.  A  pocket  hand- 
kerchief and  a  ramrod,  in  the  absence  of  a 
tourniquet,  would  have  stopped  the  blood  : 
but  no.  we  had  but  little  time  for  reason,  for 
we  baa  manifested  a  most  detennined  oppo- 
sition to  that  goddess  throngbout  the  whole 
affair.  In  the  mean  time  we  be^iao  our  re- 
treat, tbe  other  division  of  our  party  having 
long  before  taken  their  departure :  wy  had 
advanced  up  the  left  sid4  of  the  field,  and 
then  edfted  into  the  woo^ls,  through  which 
they  wandered  at  random,  ultimately,^  how- 
ever, arriving  opposite  tq  the  ships  and  em- 
barking.   No  sooner  had  we  recrossed  the 
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hitfdkt  aW«  mcnHoncd,  m\mi  th«  sound 
orcftVBlr?  was  lieard  on  our  left,  tlatteritiK 
aion£  the  road ;  our  forc«  at  timt  moment 
amoontinir  only  to  sixteen  mrn,  and  both 
marine  omcers  wounded.  Pocock  had  not 
escaped  :  a  shot  had  struck  him  in  that  place 
wrhcre  Hudibras  whiiMsically  pl^ireti  h'»nour, 
Und  Pearce  and  myself  were  the  only  f^o 
nutouched.  The  Rras*  was  as  hiuh  as  our 
shoulders  ;  and  as  the  ml'nntry  were  foHow- 
'hij?  our  retreat,  we  laid  down  and  allowed 
them  to  pass.  They  edued  away  to  the  ri^ht, 
keeping  up  a  continu:il  fire,  and  ult'inately 
entered  the  wood  through  which  our  blue 
Jackets  had  retreated.  As  the  cavalry  had 
broken  through  the  hurdles,  and  were  com- 
inK  exactly  in  our  direction,  we  were  obliged 
to  rcnuin  concenle<l  until  they  had  passed, 
when  we  lifted  our  doad  captain,  concealed 
tlio  muskets  from  the  moonlight,  and  advan- 
C\nz  to  the  hurdles,  keepiox  them  on  oar  left 
hand.  Tlie  cavalry,  having  skirled  the  Md^ 
returned  to  our  side ;  we  were  obliged  to 
leap  the  hurdles,  and  point  the  ha>onets 
through  the  apertures.  On  they  cnme  val- 
iantly enough  as  sor>n  as  th^y  perceived 
their  prey,  aud  our  sixteen  marines  stood  as 
qfuietly  as  if  the  chances  were  equal ;  they 
allowed  the  tn»ops  to  advance  within  six 
yards ;  when  they  poured  in  a  well  directed 
Toiler,  shoutintcat  the  !»ame  luament.  Tlie 
Independent  Lijsht  Horse  Volunteers  of  Vir- 
l^mia  did  not  relish  this  salute  ;  their  horses, 
unaccustomed  to  such  uncouth  sounds,  stop-> 
ped  short,  and  tunitd  mu<td;  some  were 
thrown,  tome  kdled,  and  all  for  the  present 
perfectly  routed.  We  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  we  acain  placed  our  dead  captam  on 
Ihe  shoulders  of  the  marines,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Pearce,  who  was  a  clever*  intel- 
ligent, brave,  and  determined  man,  recrossed 
the  hurdles,  und  leaving;  them  close  on  out 
left  hand,  commenced  a  quick  retreat.  IJis 
reason  for  keeping  in  the  hii^h  y^rass  was  to 
be  as  much  as  possible  obscured  from  tlie 
cavalry  and  riflemen.  Every  five  minutes 
welwdto  relieve  the  rnen  who  carried  Sir 
Peter :  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  and  confi- 
dence was  kept  alive  from  the  kuo%vn  bra- 
very of  each  man,  and  most  of  whom  had 
been  in  twenty-eight  different  enirairements 
together.  In  this  manner  we  stood  eight 
{tbarges  of  the  cavalrv,  without  the  loss  of  a' 
ffum  on  our  side.  Immediately  after  they 
4vere  beaten  oflf,^  we  resumed  our  retreat. 
Banyan,  the  marine  offi<^er,  was  shot  tlirouj^h 
both  thiji;hs,uud  \tas  obliged  to  havelwo  men 
le  asa^t  him :  hie  indomitable  coura);e  sup- 
^oned  him. 

In  spite  of  the  soreness  occasionrd  from 
the  wooodis  the  poit:nant  pain,  and  the  hazar^ 
4a«a  situation  m  which  we  were  placed, 
liega^ehis  orders  coolly  and  distinctly  ;  be 
itancd  afpiinst  the  hurdles  at  each  cbsu-Ke, 
mnd  eheei^  his  fien  to  ^taod  lirm  and  act 


bravely.  In  shorty  had  merit  been  rewarded^ 
as  it  scarcely  ever  is  where  the  valiant  want 
interest,  Bsinyan  oui;ht  to  have  had  a  memo* 
rial  of  that  nii^ht  affixed  to  his  breast,  th» 
star  of  the  brave,  aiitf  the  object  of  every  sol- 
dier's ambition.  I  cannot  do  him  justice^ 
except  in  ^vritins  the  truth,  «hich  is  not  a  I* 
ways  convenient  to  place  in  a  denpatdi.  We 
arrived  at  the  viila;;e  throuich  which  we  had 
(Missed  in  our  advance.  The  women,  fear- 
ful we  miifht  wreak  our  revenec,  stood  cry- 
ing at  their  doors.  No  one  thouifht  o^  them  * 
the  well  was  our  ohjeci ;  and  no  do«4S  after 
a*  long  run  ever  approached  the  cool  me 
stream  with  half  oureai^emess.  in  vain  it 
was  whispered  that  the  sprinsi;  was  poir»oned, 
a  circumstance  we  kn:*w  to  be  far  iro.n  im- 
probable ;  nature  was  al>ove  all  apprehend 
sion,  and  (  was  the  first  to  place  my  month 
to  the  bucket.  Talk  of  nectar  !— no  man 
knows  the  sweetness  of  water  who  has  not 
tasted  it  under  severe  suffering.  We  placed 
Sir  Peter  on  the  stone  of  tlie  well,  and  after 
we  had  uselessly  chafed  his  temptes  and  re- 
freslud  oiirseUes  we  aicein  proceeded  on  our 
retreat.  *l(  was  irow  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  from  eleven  we  had  been  ensA^  M 
suci)  a  severe  contest,  thatof  ooi  eighty  men. 
we  only  mustered  sixteen,  and  two  of  those 
wounded.  I  must  confess  that,  when  w« 
departed  from  the  vilhge,  I  proposed  to  leav^ 
thecipiain  behind.  I  conceived  it  perfeet 
folly  to  risk  our  lives  for  no  possilde  good  : 
he  was  dead  lieyond  all  doubt,  and  we  stood 
a  chance  of  following  his  fate  if  we  carried 
him.  A  shout  of  displeasure  arose  amoiiir 
the  men,  who  swore  he  never  should  be  leu 
to  be  buried  by  stran$[ers. 

They  again  resumed  their  labors,  and,  af- 
ter a  painful  in?.rch  of  an  hour  we  arrived  at 
the  beach,  and  instinctively  walked  into  the 
water,  lo  our  extreme  mortification,  the 
boats  were  not  where  we  left  them.  Pearce 
Questioned  me  as  to  their  position  i  this  was 
the  only  time  the  captai:n  had  omitted  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  any  change,  and  1 
was  consequently  unable  to  give  any  satis- 
factory reply ;  we  therefore  resumed  our 
march  ahmg  the  beach  towards  the  frigate. 
On  the  n^ht  was  a  high  hank,  from  the  som- 
mit  of  which  we  perceived  numerous  heads  ; 
we  were  hailed,  and  gave  the  answer, "  Brook 
Street  f— the  counter^sign  was  "  Forty 
four.*'  It  was  ans^^ered,  and  ^e  found  our 
long  strayed  comrades  equally  fj^ratified  to 
find  we  were  friendsr  We  now  laid  Sir  Peter 
on  a  large  log  of  wood  :  the  assistant  sorgeon 
Mr.  Miller,  declured  him  to  be  perfectly 
dead,  which  I  could  have  sworn  to  a^Kiut 
three  hours  previous  to  this  delaration.  We 
embarked,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  crew,  when 
they  heard  tife  loss  they  had  sustained,  baf- 
fles my  power  to  paint. 

No  sooner  had  we  all  embarked,  and  were 
on  the  poiut  of  committing  ourselves  in  onr 
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bmimocis.  «beo  thr.dm  ti  l«fit  tn  qvnrten. 
We  were  tiKtmntl^r  at  our  V^stt,  «iH  found 
ttot  tb«  Kon  hoars,  he«nne  the  firiiiK«  had 
I  rofue  from  Baltimore  tonmu^e  us.  A  8tnt:le 
d>oC  dispersed  tbcm,aBd  ne  retired.  I  was 
•o  r4H|i«»«d  that  I  could  not  undress  ni\^ir, 
bat  turued   in  all   Maoding  at  the  sailors 

I  promised  lo  loemioa  the  death  of  the 
American  colonel«  whifch  1  shall  do  at  short- 
h  at  potaibie.  When  the  first  cImti^  took 
ptare,  tK«  Eomier's  mate  led  his  prboner' 
a«aj  fTom  the  6rin£,  and  sttiod  bj  with  « 
ftttol  hi  hit  haod  ;  Ke  htd  nnt  Ijeen  lone  in 
thaC  potitKNi  before  »  troop  of  hone  came  in 
afttik  trot  in  thctr direction.  Thc|[uni.er'» 
iMKe»  tarain^  to  hit  pntoner,  taid,  **  I'm  tor^ 
ty,  nsy  ta4,  to^du  it ;  hat  1  uiu>t  do  it,  }ou 
k*»wl*  **  Do  what  ?"ref>l»e*i  the  prisoner. 
**  Why,  uQiv,  I  expect  yuy  would  ncit  thoot 
•w  fa  c»ol  biood ;  for  1  calcahite  you^re  are  a 
mtmn  wkbough  yota  are  a  Britisher,  I  ituess.'* 
**  Here  they  oome?^  replied  Jack,  and  sliot 
the  coloaal  throu4h  the  head  ;  the  letdtnc 
drat^ooo  at  ib»t  mofnent  deavioK him  tlir(iu|*n 
the  ahoolder,  and  leavmK  h'*m  like  a  fowl 
with  a  wiaf;  nearly  terered  fioro  the  trunk. 

I  We  sent  on  shore  a  iUg  of  truce  in  the 

mormmz*.  The  Amcriciins  were  aware  the^ 
had  ktUed  the  Captain,  for  they  produced  his 
ihoey  svhici)  had  fallen  from  hit  foot.  They 
I  hkrwrise  nneniioned  the  death  of  pour  Sands ; 
I  t  erape  shot  struck' bim  just  aliove  the  heart. 
I  Nesrlyr  all  our  wounded  had  died  ;  those  who 
^  cauld  be  removed  on  hoard  were  hrouf^ht 
I  do«rn  t4>  as,  and  the^  ship  resembled  a  hos- 
pital. We  left  our  situation  at  soon  as  po!^ 
sible,  Bfidioioed  the  Admiral,  who  aopomted 
Ceptetfi  Dii  to  thecoiamancl  of*the  Mene- 
la»s  ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  Peter  Pnrker  was* 
inede  o^er  to  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  Hebru«, 
to  be  cnpTeyed  to  Bermuda  for  interment 
T%is  was  not  easily  efl&^ed  ;  the  men  »wore 
they  wonld  bury  their  own  Captain,  and  the 
I  AdoMral  himself  came  on  hoard  to  reason 
I  thetn  from  theabturdity.  He  then  endeav- 
ored CO^eftufldethem  to  hoist  the  ho<h  out 
HHuediately ;  this  they  respectfully  refused, 
dedaviai^  ha  should  not  be  tmogtfled  out  by 
iBooolitht.  '  Atday  dawn- every  man  muster- 
ed at  diTMfon  arithout  beinz  ordered,  cleanly 
dietsed,  and  tnany  with  hiack  round  their 
aroM.  The  band  'pJ*J^  ^*^  UHtU  Psalm, 
tbe  fttannes  walked  in  froiit,  and  that  body 
was  Ivome  round  the  ship,  which  when  living 
bed  been  the  pride  of  the  crew.  It  was 
bft^ed  over  |he  larboard  side,  when  a  ceneral 
low  mil  mntr  of  ^  Ood  bless  him !"  was  heard ; 
mod  I  solemnly  declare  I  do  not  beitere  there 
was  ewe  •b'y^a  amongst  the  whole  ship's 
ooaipanv.  Thus  died  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and 
(hit  IS  the  only  true  account  e\er  Riven  of 
that  fatal  eighf . 


TBI  DIAMOVO. 

Tue  iliamood  it  the  mo^t  heaotlfuhand  %al« 
uable  of  uh  aiitierals,  and  ranks  first  in  ilis 
mineral  kintdom.  At  a  tern  owiof(  to  its 
rarity  and  hi)(h  retractive  power,  it  it  nsost 
hii'hiy  prized.  Its  colors  are  rarious.  llis 
luotit  frequent  are  white  and  lerey ;  the  rarest 
colort  are  bhic,  brown,  pink,  and  yellow. 
Yellow  dmmondt,  when  perfoctly  dear,  are 
vsry  beautiful,  and  hivihiy  valued  by  jewelU 
er&.  Wh.te,  or  colorless  diainomu  are  tha 
most  ui>cd  by  them. 

A  diaiuoiid  to  be  %*aluable,  most  be  perw 
fectly  c  lear.  Smoky,  or  terii- transparent  di- 
amonds, «  hich  are  very  common,  are  of  no 
more  value  than  ordinary  cr>  stalt.  If  a  dla* 
mond  be  pcrf<:ctlv  pure  and  transparent  it  ti 
said  by  je^eltcrt  to  l»e  of  the  6ru  water  :  if 
lets  pure  and  transparettt  of  tl>e  second,  or 
third  water.  So  lieataifsl  and  highly  refrac* 
tMre  is  a  diamond  of  the  firtt  water,  that,  but 
little  kHowledf(s  of  them  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tioftaish  thcni  isadily  from  ah  otiier  minerab. 

Diamondt  were  firtt  found  in  Asia,  whare 
they  ai^  still  collected,  tliouKh  in  smaller 
quantities  than  formerly.  Golcoiida,  Ben- 
gal, and  the  island  of  Borneo  are  tlie  princi- 
pal  placcKJn  which  the  diamond  districts,  as 
th^  are  called,  occur.  In  eorly  ages  all  the 
dianifinds  were  obtained  from  these  places* 
1'hey  are  generally  imported  into  Europe  in 
a  rouirh  state,  where  titey  are  cut  and  pre- 
pared for  use. 

Brazil— the  only  place  in  South  America 
where  the  diamond  is  found— no«  furnishes, 
it  is  said,  more  diamonds  than  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  diamonds  for 
the  Kuropean  mnrwet  are  obtained  from  that 
country.  Tlie  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  be- 
long to  gorernment,  and  private  individuals 
are  prr  hibited  under  tlie  severest  peimlties, 
from  tradini;  in  them.  Notwitli»taoding  the 
sevetc  penalties  large  amounts  are  smuggled 
annually.  'I  he  smuggling  is  generally  ear- 
ned on  hy  runHwsy  slaves,  wtio,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  overseers,  are  ahle  to  secrete 
them  between  their  Angers  and  toes,  and  lo 
their  ear%  month  and  hair,  and  being  per* 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  country  they  elude 
the  vigilance  of  tlie  guards,  and  tell  them  ta 
the  traders,  who  easily  coiu:(ial  them  in  bales 
of  cotton,  and  other  commodities,  and  con* 
vey  them  to  a  market. 

rhe  diamond  district  in  Brazil  extends 
above  fifty  miles  northand  south,  and  twenty- 
five  eatt  and  wett.  It  it  in  the  district  of 
Cerro'do  Frio,  and  b  represented  a«  a  highly 
nigged  and  mountainous  country.  Tlie  fiist 
diamonds  folmd  there  were  used  1^  the  gov- 
ernor of  Vills  di  Prianpc,  as  card  counters 
•nd  valued  by  him  oui>  as  rurioat  brif^kt  cry- 
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The  iiM«l  metbod  of  obhiinmg  dininoodt 
ID  Brtilf  is  to  collect  tlie  eariJt  nt  the  liot- 
tou)  of  rivers,  ravines,  and  wherever  diamonds 
are  fouud,  and  b^  a  Uboriuu!>  process  ot'waslh- 
ing  and  rinsing  they  are  separated  from  the 
luuiif  and  appear  in  distnict  grains.  Dia- 
monds of  a  very  small  size,  whose  weight 
does  nut  exceed  one  (il'th  of  a  carat,  are  by 
far  the  most  ab«indtint.  Tliese  diamonds 
are  never  used  in  jewelry,  but  are  ground 
down  to  a  ceiiain  hneness,  ahd  form  what  in 
cal.'oii  diamond  powder -'li  mot^t  valuable  ma- 
rcriul  in  polishmi;  diamoods,  and  oilier  hard 
gems. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  some  of  the  di.v 
tricis  of  jiidia  loose  m  the  crevices  of  ronks, 
ami  are  ubtatued  by  means  of  long  iron  rods 
with  h(M>ks,  by  which  the  louse  contents  in 
the  6s8ures  are  dra\%u  up.  In  Gotconda  a 
prmci pal  part  of  the  diamonds  aie  found  in 
a  large  plain  ;  they  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  dirt  dug  up  is 
canied  by  women  tind  children  to  the  wa^i* 
ing  places.  At  one  time  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sond  persons,  it  is  said,  were  employed  at 
the  mine  of  Colore  m  searching  ior  dia- 
monds. 

The  largest  diamond  hitherto  discovered  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  rajab  of  Mattan, 
in  the  island  of  Borneo.  It  was  found  about 
eighty  years  since,  and  is  describe^  as  tiaving 
the  fthape  and  size  of  a  hen's  ^gg.  Some 
years  ago  ilje  governor  of  Batavia  •  flferedYcr 
It  one  hundred  and  6fty  thousand  dollars,  and 
two  brigs  of  war  :  but  it  was  refused  by  the 
rajah,  oa  the  ground  that  it  possessed  mirac- 
ulous powers,  and  was  ccmnccted  with  the 
fate  of  his  family. 

The  next  large  diamorrh of  which  wchave 
any  account,  is  m  the  sceptre  ot  the  emperor, 
of  llussia.  1 1  was  one  of  the  eyes  of  a  oruh-' 
minicoe  idol,  and  was  stolen  by  a  French  sol- 
dier and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle.  >  After  passing 
through  various  hands  it  was  purcluised  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  for  nine  ty 
thousand  .pounds,  and  An  annuity  of  four 
thousand  pounds  more. 

The  pit,  or  Regent  diamond,  as  it  is  called, 
IS  said  to  be  the  moat  beautiful  one  hiiherio 
found.  It  coftt  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou, 
sand  pounds,  but  is  now  valued  at  iwicfe  that 
sum.  It  was  brought  from  India  by  a  gen-- 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Pit^  aiYd  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  Orlean* ,  and  by  him  placed  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  France,  it  was  set  in 
the  handle  of  the  sword  of  state  of  Bona- 
parte. 

There  is  an  account  of  another  large  dia- 
mond which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  It  is  cut  in  the  rose  form,  and 
weighs  ?80  carats.  It  is  represented  as  very 
beautiful.  It  was  found  in  the  mine  of  Co- 
lore, about  the  year  1560. 

A  diamond  of  larfje  size  and  immense  val- 
ue, found  in  Brazil,  is  mentioned  as  being  in 


the  possession  of  the  royal  family  of  Portn* 
gat.  It  was  va||Kd,  by  ttf  weigbir  i^t  over 
five  millions  of  pounds  stt^rling.  It  is  now, 
however,  believed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  fine  white  topaz. 

The  Inst  thing  we  shall  mention  is,  the  uses 
of  the  diamond.  I'he  principal  use  of  th« 
diamond  is  in  jewelry.  In  the  old  countries 
the  most  costly  diamonds  are  set  in  breasC 
pins,  earrings,  finger  rings,  anH  other  orua^* 
menrs.and  find,  anion);  the  nobility  and  weak' 
thy  class  of  people,  a  ready  sale.  In  this 
country,  ornaments,  set  with  diamonds,  ar« 
rarely  fteert  that  are  worth  over  two  huiidre<| 
dollars.  In  the  jewelry  stores  of  New  York 
andPhiladelphia,  diamond  jewels  worth  from 
one  to  two  hundred  dollars  are  vt.ry  comnioik 
and  meet  with  a  quick  sale.  Within  a  fe«r 
years  pa^c,  large  quantities  of  very  smalbsizeii 
diamonds  have  been  impoited  into  this  cnun- 
try,  and  are  set  principally  in  breast  pins  and 
tiiiger-ring^,  surrounded  with  pesrl,  and  sold 
ai  les5  ctinn  two  dollars  a  piece. 

The  smallest  diamonds  of  all,  we  have  said, 
are  not  used  by  jewellers.  They  are  broken 
and  ground  to  a  powder,which  i^  used  by  iap» 
idaries  in  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds— 
the  only  material  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Before  this  discovery  diamondt 
were  used  in  tlicir  rough  state,  and  consider- 
ed valunble  according  to  their  transparencjf 
and  the  perfection  of  their  crystalisation. 

Tlie  diamond,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  indis- 
pensable article  with  the  glazier.  They  ars 
sr>ldereil  intrr  brass,  or  steel  sockets,  in  their 
natural  state*  Diamonds  that  have  been  6ut 
or  split  are  not  suitable  for  cutting  glass: 
they  scratch,  but  will  not  cut  like-die  natursl 
crystal. 

Another  highly  important  use  is  made  <^ 
the  diamond  in  chronometers  and  valuable 
watches.    By  means  of  them  fricticm  it  lea-  - 
sened,  and  they  are  made  to  perform  more  ac- 
curate time. 


VALUABLE  HABIT. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  habits  of  11^  is 
that  of  contemplating  every  undertaking. 
The  mental  dissipfition  in  which  persons  of 
talents  often  indulge,  and  to  which  they  are 
perhaps  more  prone  than  others,  is  dettmo- 
tive  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  A  noaii 
who  has  lost  the  power  of  prospcuting  a  tar k 
the  nnoment  its  nof  elty  is  gone,  or  it  beoomes 
encumbered  with  difl^culty,  hat  reduced  his 
mind  into  a  state  of  the  most  latnentableaod 
wretched  imbecility.  His  life  will  inevitably 
be  one  of  shreds  and  patches.  The  oontcious- 
uess  of  not  having  persevered  to  the  end  €»i 
any  special  undertaking,  will  hiiig  over  hios 
lil^ea  spell,  aiui  will  paralyse  all  his  energies  ; 
and  he  will  at  last  believe  that,  however  fea- 
sible his  plant,  he  i?  fated  never  to  sueoeed. 
Tbe  habit  ofjini^hing  ought  to  be  formed  in 
early  youth. 
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SUPPUBMENT  TO  THB  CONNECmCUT  C(5URANT. 


VOI«.   III. 


JVL,Y  t6,  1839. 


NO.  to. 


«<  «ITS  ITS  TBI!  DAT  Oum  3AILJ  fllULiS.** 

Kw>w*tk  tboa  wluit  trwvelleri  ihall  milk  wHh  tliM 
Ob  tbis  dAj*»  pilgrimage  ^— ^Do  Care  or  Pkio, 
Oeiiglit  or  Diiippointmeiit,  Joj  or  Wo 
Partake  thy  journey  ?— «oal !  -<irt  tho«  aware 
ffCoeo  or  frieods  to  thioe  eternal  peace, 
Hov  ta  their  secret  chamben,  gird  tliemtelTes 
To  bear  thee  eocnpaoy  ? — 

The  glorioot  Son 
Cbaaea  forth  exaltiog  from  yon  parpled  hill*  ; 
Bat  et«  be  reach  hU  portal,  maaj  an  eje 
Thai  gave  him  greeting,  in  DeMh's  deep  ihall 


geyrdkw  ofhis  ray.— Say,  is  that  hand, 
Whoae  i^  tooch  congeals  the  boandiog  v«„p 
Korch  Awn  id  drapery  of  darkness  strelchM 
To  pf  uck  thee  by  the  skirts  i 

EtemalGod! 
T'o  wbom  a  thoasand  years  are  as  the  watah 
or  one  brief  night,— no  eye  ssto  thine  can  read 
or  this  day*8  good  or  ni^Thtne  Holy  Wotg 
Is  asa  lanip»  which  if  we  hold  aright 
""   '      can  tA  nor  a 


Ko 


r  enemy  destroy.— 


Fkvsh  oil»  this  room,  with  praTcrfol  lips  we  seek. 
Leal  aomefterce  robber  from  his  ambosh-path   ' 
Sboald  rash  rapaeioos  on  our  spirit's  weahoi. 
Here  aC  thine  armory  we  lowly  kneel, 
A^tinpa weapon  from  ito bonndlem store t 
Tbc  aword,  the  i 


mar,  the  helmet,  or  the  shield, 
xm.«.»^  — *-  -A  weneed,— «>r  Thoo  akme 
DMtv^ghoorweaknem  and  oar  want  foreaae.— 
— i— So  lemi  OS  dsy  by  day:  thy  rooted  Ward 
FMt  in  oar  hearts^— and  erer  throagh  oor  deeds 
ita  Iragraoee  flowing,  and  when  life  shall  fleet, 
Siill  lennmg  on  ks  promise  as  a  staff 
Bid  asapo  down  to  Jordan,— and  pam  oo 
To  the  arm  fooUng  of  the  eternal  hills. 


L.ILS. 


the 
tVFLUEHCE  OF   ZABLT   IMPRESSIONS.* 

There  wms  a  man,  a  day  laborer,  be  had 
beeo  ;  but  havini^  saved  a  hule  money  from 
his  eamiDgs,  he  nad  now  a  small  cottM^e  of 
his<»wD.  Ambition,  like  many  other  things, 
cahiKes  in  the  feeding;  and  for  ten  years 
Mflt.lit  enjoyment  of  the  cottage  had  been 
S^rbed  by  desire  for  a  field  that  lay  beftide 
it.  Tbc  time  came— the  savings  amounted 
to  exactly  the  right  sum,  and  the  good  man 
hcMKbttbefieM.  It  was  a  small,  stony  field  : 
U  had  vrodnced  nothing  vet,  and  did  not 
look  as  if  it  intended  it.  One  day,  as  i  pas- 
sed, 1  stfked  the  goodman  what  he  meant  to 
pbuit.  He  said,  *'  it  was  to  grow  wheat  by 
aBriW  ;  ^^  heme  fallow  ground,  it  would 
I m good dealot  cultivating ;  it  wonWi  be 
I  time  first :"  and  so  indeed  I  thought ; 
^^^  particularly  as  he  had  expended  all  his 
sabatmnce  in  purchasing  the  field,  and  had 
not  money  left  to  buy  a  load  of  manure,  or 


scarcely  a  spade  to  dig  it.  He  did  dig  it; 
however,  for  I  saw  him  often  at  the  wor  k 
whether  he  sowed  it,  I  cannot  say :  most 
likely  not,  for  nothinit  came  up.  Povession, 
still,  is  great  enjoyment,  as  many  a  one 
knows,  vrho  has  property  that  makes  no  re- 
turns ;  and  for  tne  first*  yeai\  he  was  quite 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  a  field. 
At  the  beginniufr  of  the  second  joar,  seeinc 
htm  sUnd  thoughtful  on  the  path,  **  Friend, 
I  said,  "do  vou  sow  your  field  this  vear?"— 
**  Why,  likely  I  might,"  lie  answered,  '^other- 
wise,  than  that  I  have  nothinj^  to  sow  it 
with;  and  it  would  be  lost  gram,  besides, 
the  ground  is  not  rich  enou<;h  for  com.  In  a 
few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  manure  for 
It,  then  yoo  shall  see  a  crop!"  and  the  good- 
man's  eye  lightened  at  the  thought  of  gar- 
nersful  to  come.  It  was  during  the  same 
summer,  that  passing  through  the  groand,  a 
scene  or  unusual  activity  presented  itself: 
man,  wife,  and  child,  were  all  in  the  field, 
and  m\\  were  busy.  ''What  now,  good 
friend  i^  I  said  ;  this  if  no  month  for  sowing 
com ;  and  I  cannot  say  your  lapful  looks 
like  it.''  Hodge  answered,  '*  It  is  ill  sowing 
com  upon  a  fallow  field  :  but  I  ana  tired  of 
looking  at  it  as  it  is.  Till  the  time  that  I 
can  make  it  useful,  I  have  a  mind  to  make  it 
pretty ;  atid  so  we  are  planting  it  all  over 
with  these  thistles."  "Thistles  1"  I  exclaim- 
ed. "  Why,  yes,"  said  Hodge,  with  the  look 
of  a  flMn  who  has  solid  reasoning  on  his  side 
"-^  I  was  vralkiag,  the  other  day,  upon  the 
common,  thinking,  as  one  may  do,  upon  my 
fallow  field,  and  how  much  money  I  wanted 
to  make  enough  to  buy  manure  for  it,  when 
my  eye  was  taken  by  some  tall,  red  flowers, 
growing  in  plentv  on  the  waste.  They  look- 
ed verv  beautiful.  The  fine  broad  leaves  lay 
gracefully  folded  upon  the  turf;  their  fringed 
heads  shone  in  the  sunbeams,  with  colors 
that  might  have  shamed  the  rainbow.  This- 
tles are  of  no  use,  I  know  ;  but  then  my 
ground  will  bear  nothing  better  at  present— 
thej  wdl  look  pretty  from  the  window,  and 
will  do  no  barm  for  a  year  or  two  :  so  here 
we  are  all  at  work.  I  have  fetehed  them 
from  the  common  ;  seed,  roou  and  all^  and 
next  summer  we  shall  see."  Friend,"  said  I, 
**  1  have  seen  many  men  dig  up  thistles,  but 
I  never  thought  to  see  a  man  planting  them.'' 
**  But  perhaps,"  said  Hodge,  with  conscious 
superiority  of  wit,  "  you  have  seen  them 
plant  things  not  half  so  pretty."  "  But  voiir 
com — how  is  your  future  crop  to  grow,  if  you 
fill  the  ground  with  thistles?^— **  Bless  your 
heart,"  said  Hodge,  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
"why  then,  to  be  sure,  we'can  dig  them  up 
again — time  enough  yet— may  be  you  flnt 
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used  to  ditr^me.**  It  was  in  rain  to  resist, 
the  {!(tod  man's  last  arj^iiinentj  with  aU  the 
hidden  meaiiincs  with  which  his  tone  invest- 
ed, viz:  that  I  had  hetter  miqfl  ray  own  husi- 
uess ;  that  I  was  talking  about  what  I  did 
no*^  understand ;  that  I  never  had  a  field  ; 
and  that,  if  I  had,  I  should,  in  waiting,  plant 
it  over  with  thistles-* therefore  I  passed  on. 
So  did  icummer  heats  and  winter's  cold,  and 
blithely  the  thistles  grew.  The  common  nev- 
er bore  a  finer  crop  ;  and  with  all  my  preju- 
dice, I  was  obliged  to  own  the  flowers  looked 
very  pretty. 

Meantime  the  goodmar/s  store  increased  ; 
tlie  funds  were  forthcoming  ;  the  field  was 
ploughed  and  sown;  the  wheat  <;ame  up, and 
.  so  did  the  thistles.  A  chancery  suit  could 
not  have  ejected  them  after  so  lone  posses- 
sion. They  had  all  the  advantage ;  for  while 
the  wheat  was  to  be  sown  afresh  for  each 
succeeding  year,  the  thistles  came  up  of 
themselves.  Then  they  were  goodly  and  tall : 
they  lifted  their  heads  to  the  sunbeams,  and 
scattered  Uieir  seeds  in  the  breezes,  while  the 
sickly  wheat  lay  withering  in  their  shade.  I 
did  not  question  him  or  his  crops.  Every 
spring  I  saw  him  rooting  up  thistles,  and 
every  summer  I  saw  the  uAti^  blow ;  and 
for  every  one  he  left,  there  next  year  came 
up  twenty.  Whether,  as  years  advtnced. 
tliey  caM  less  numerous,  or  whether  he  lived 
to  see  Uiem  exterminated,  I  cannot  say ;  I 
have  left  that  part  of  the  counjtry. 

Do  mj  readers  not  believe  my  storv  f  Is 
my  goodman*s  foUv  too  impossible  r  Let 
them  consider  a  little :  for  I  biave  seen  other 
laborers  than  -he,  who  sow  a  harvest  they 
would  be  loath  to  rean,  w»d  trust  to  future 
years  to  mend  it.  Or  those  who  doubt  the 
sanity  of  my  goodman  Hodge,  many  may 
thoughtlessly  be  doing  the  same  tbmg; — 
whether  they  be  parents,  whose  fondest 
charge  is  the  education  of  tlieir  children,  and 
their  fondest  hopes  its  produce ;  or  whether 
their  one  small  field  be  the  vet  unsettled 
character  of  their  own  youthful  mind. 

I  liave  seen  the  father  encourage  his  bovs 
to  fight  out  an  amateur  battle,  for  the  rieht 
of  possession,  to  the  nearest  toy,  and  yield  it 
to  tne  victor— and  when  I  Asked  him  if  he 
intended  his  boys  should  in  after  life  take 
possession  by  force,  of  what  they  could  not 

{>rove  a  right  to,he  said, "  No— but  boys  must 
earn  courage  ;  they  would  know  better  than 
to  fight  for  what  doss  not  belong  to  them, 
when  they  were  men."  I  have  seen  a  mother 
take  her  daughters  to  a  dancing  school,  to  be 
tanght  every  fashionable  manoeuvre  of  the 
ball-room;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  meant 
her  daughters  should  he  introduced  to  amuse- 
ments she  did  not  herself  approve,  she  said 
''  She  hoped  not ;  the  principles  she  labored 
to  instil,  would,  she  trusted,  prevent  it :  but 
till  they  were  of  an  age  to  feel  their  influ- 


ence, she  roust  let  them  do  a«  others  do; 
(here  was  no  harm  in  children's  dancing." 

I  have  seen  a  teacher  luring  t^rs  and 
blushes  npon  the  cheek  of  a  pains-taking; 
booby,  hjf  showing  him  the  achievements  of 
his  brother,  assuring  him,  that  while  the 
Younger  brother  was  sent'  to  enUege,  he,  for 
his  stupidity,  roust  ^o  behind  the  counter. 
I  asked  him  if  he  wished  that  when  that  hoy 
became  a  man,  he  should  be  pamed  by  the 
superiority  of  others,  or  ashamed  of  the  sta- 
tion to  which  Providence  assigned  him.  He 
answered  me,**  No :  but  emulation  is  the 
finest  thing  in  the  worli— it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  thing  of  boys,  without  the  stimulus 
of  rivalry."  I  have  asked  a  lady,  whose  chil- 
dren I  saw  every  evening  playing  at  cards  for 
halfpence,  and  vehemently  contending  for 
success,  whether  she  w^s' bringing  them  up 
to  be  gamesters,  or  to  waste  their  hours  in 
frivolous  pursuits  and  unwholesome  excite* 
ment  of  temper  and  feeling.  Half  laughing 
and  half  angry,  as  at  a  foolish  question,  she 
said,  **  Of  course  not— but  it  did  not  signify 
how  children  amused  themselves.**  Of  anotti- 
er,  vHio  was  crammini;  her  children's  minds 
with  most  pernicious  nonseiue  in  tlie  form 
of  books,  I  asked  if  she  meant  that  they 
should  be  weak,  ill-jndging,  and  romantic 
women.  She,  too,  said,  *' No— but  children 
do  not  understand  sensible  books :  She  was 
glad  to  get  them  to  read  at  all,  and  shoukl 
give  them  better  books  when  they  « ere  old- 
er." A  few  tiroes  in  my  life.  I  have  seen  pa- 
rents take— no,  not  take,  (for  they  would 
themselves  have  been  ashamed  to  be  seen 
there,)  but  send— their  children  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  other  public  places,  which  thev  had 
taught  them  to  consider  inconsistent  with  the 
spiritual  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
safe  cpnduct  of  a  corruptible  nature  through 
a  corrupting  worlds— alleging,  that  it  is  cfe- 
sirable.  at  a  certain  age.  to  let  young  people 
taste  these  pleasures,  that  they  may  better 
appreciate  the  nature  and  tendency  of  them. 

Admit  that  the  thistles  may  be  rooted  out ; 
that  the  girl  who  is  tanght  vanity,  will  not  be 
vain  when  she  becomes  a  Christian  woman  ; 
and  the  youth  who  is  encouraged  in  oppres- 
sion, rivalry,  and  pride,  will  not  be  conten- 
tious or  dissatisfied  when  he  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian man ;  still  be  it  remembered,  it  is  no 
magic  touch  of  the  celestial  wand  that  con- 
verts the  bond-slave  of  earth  into  the  meet 
inheritor  of  heaven.  I  can  do  so — but  gen- 
erally, as  regards  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  after  it  has  been  pardoned  and  renew- 
ed, the  process  is  a  long,  and  often  very  pain- 
ful one.  It  is  by  fir^  the  gold  is  purified. 
By  many  a  painful  excision  the  eye  is  made 
single.  Sorrow  after  sorrow  comes ;  draught 
after  draught  of  misery  is  drained  ;  and  nie 
heart  has  sometimes  to  be  buried  beneath  the 
wreck  of  every  thing  it  has  loved  and  delight- 
ed in,  before  earth  and  self  can  be  crushed 
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Mt  of  it.  Why  should  we  be  so  mad,  so 
nn'iist  to  our  cliildreiiy  aud  cruel  ourselves,  as 
tduacrease  the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  because 
ooofideot  it  will  in  the  issue  be  |>erformed  ? 
Why  do  we  plant  our  i^round  with  thistles, 
because,  after  years  of  labor,  they  may  be 
rooted  oat? 


I  SLAVERY  IN  RySSIA. 

T&AVSLATED   FOR   TBB   BOSTOW    RECORDER. 

The  RosMans  are  nearly  all  either  mas- 
ters or  serfs  ;  the  latter,  enslaved,  wretched, 
.  rude,  ifrnonuit ;  the  former,  rich,  enl lightened, 
civilaed,  at  least  apparently.  Between  the«e 
twodasaes,  which  seem  to  belong  to  diife- 
rent  oeniories,  we  look  in  vain  tor  any  con- 
sideroUe  body  coosdtutiuK  a  tliird.  With 
40,000.000  of  ilaves,  there  are  some  hundred 
thousands  of  mechanics  who  enjoy  partial 
freedom,  and  corporations  engai^ed  in  mer- 
cantile employments  in  different  places,  hard- 
ly aroountinitin  all  to  120,000  individuals. 
In  1899  the  oorober  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lisbmeou  of  every  kind  in  tlie  Russian  Em- 
pire, amounted,  accordmje  to  official  docu- 
ments, to  5,914,  in  which  were  employed  22^^,- 
000  workinen.  The  Rossian  nobility,  ac- 
I  cordini; to  Schnitzler,  embraces  about  150,0i)0 
families  :  but  of  the»e  there  are  many  who 
have  no  landed  estates,  so  that  the  number 
of  freeholders  is  much  smaller  than  would  at 
first  appear.  The  nation,  therefore,  is  ui  a 
state  of  shivery  ;  there  hein^  but  just  so  ma- 
ny Roasiaos  free,  as  are  necessary  to  furnish 
masters  for  those  who  are  not  so. 

Nearly  half  the  serfs  belon|>  to  the  crown, 
and  the  capitation  paid  bv  tbeni  forms  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  public  revenue, 
la  1Q17,  tne  number  of  slaves  m  Russia  was 
S6/X)0,OUO,  of  whom  15,000.000  belonged  to 
the  sovereign.  The  lot  of  the  crown  serfs  is 
more  tolerable  tlian  that  of  those  belonging 
to  the  oobiHty  ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
latter  being  infinitely  various,  ho%iever,  ac- 
cording to  the  fortune,  character,  or  caprice 
of  their  respective  masters,  and  the  choice 
which  those  masters  make  of  their  agents. 
The  master  determines  arbitrarily  what  por- 
tion ot  the  products  of  his  own  labor  the  serf 
m«f  retain,  and  sometimes  allows  only  what 
is  akisoli|tely  necessarv  to  preserve  life.  The 
serfi  of  small  free-holders,  therefore,  and  es- 
pedatty  of  those  who  are  involved  in  pecunia- 
ry emb»rrasftiiynts,  are  oppresed  and  driven 
in  a  thousand  ways  ;  while  those  belonging 
to  the  great  lords  of  the  empire,  who  some- 
times own  from  100,000  to  150,000  male  peas- 
ants, would  be  f  n  happier  circumstances  than 
shy  of  their  class,  were  tbey  not  often  at  the 
mercy  of  agents  and  overseers,  who,  as  well 
as  their  masters,  may  order  the  bastinado 
for  any  slave  on  the  domain,  an  authority 
under  which  the  most  revolting  cruelties  may 
be  practiced.    To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Em- 


peror Alexander  stationed  in  each  viPage  an 
agent  of  the  government,  who  alone  was  au- 
thorised to  apply  the  lash,  when  ordered  by 
the  master  or  his  agent ;  but  it  was  of  little 
avail.  Acts  of  cruelty  arc  btill  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  our  traveller  mentions  a 
general  who  ^ips  ImniKhed  to  Siberia  fur  hav- 
ing caused  two  of  his  peasants  to  be  whipped 
to  death. 

The  nature  of  the  service  required  of  the 
peasants  is  various.  A  great  niai)?  of  them 
|>ay  simply  a  poll-tax,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  rent  for  the  land,  which  they  cultivate 
and  manage  as  they  please.  The  poll  tax  is 
paid  ^only  by  males.  On  an  average  it 
amounts  to  twenty-five  nibles  (96  franks ;) 
but  tlie  Emperor  makes  an  additional  levy 
of  from  three  to  five  rubles.  To  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  respecting  this  tax,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  price  of  agficultuml 
products  is  exceedingly  low  in  RuMia,  and 
that  this  sum  there,  is  worth  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  in  France  or  Of  rmany.  In 
some  cases,  the  serfs  are  obliged,  instead  of 
paying  the  poll  tax,  to  work  for  their  masters 
two,  three  or  lour  days  a  week.  Frequently 
they  do  both.  Some  are  employed  in  man- 
ufactories and  in  mines. 

A  sale,  a  death,  a  marriage,  caprice  oven, 
transfers  the  serf  from  one  master  to  another, 
and  is  often  the  occasion  of  incalcolable  suf- 
fering. Like  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
they  are  tkinci,  chatU*;  which  the  owner 
disposes  of  as  he  likes,  which  he  puts  up  at 
auction  when  he  pleases,  with  the  soil  they 
cultivate.  But  what  is  worse,  he  can  fell 
them  separately  and  put  oflf  families  in  de- 
tails ;  although  an  imperial  ukase  forbids  it, 
such  sales  are  made  openly  every  day,  espe- 
cially of  such  serfs  as  have  learnt  a  trade. 
Sometimes  also  tliey  are  gambled  for,  and 
the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  beings  depeinis  on 
the  color  of  or  the  cast  of  a  die.  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  at  Moscow  loans  money  on 
mortgages.  When  the  borrowers  fail  to  pay 
interest  as  it  l»ecoiaes  due,  ihe  nibrtgaged 
land  and  the  serfs  are  sold  at  auction.  Sates 
aie  announced  in  the  newspapers  in  this  way  : 
*'  On  such  a  day,  at  fciith  an  hour,  will  i>e 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
so  many  male  serfs,  pledged  by  «ich  a  gen- 
tleman, to  the  Imperial  Orphan-house.'  Is 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  debasing  influ- 
flnoe  that  such  a  laate  of  things  must  exert  on 
the  character  of  the  Russian  nobility  ?  How 
can  they  retain  any  respect  fur  human  iiniure 
in  tliose  whose  lot  is  determined  by  the  chan- 
ces of  the  card  Uble  ?  and  how  can  one  obey 
the  law  of  love  to  his  neighbor  when  he  has 
no  respect  for  what  constitutes  that  neigh- 
bor a  man  f 

The  forced  migration  of  serfs  from  one  es- 
tate of  their  owner  to  another,  in  perhaps  yet 
more  cruel  than  the  separation  of  them  by 
sale;  and  yet  no  law  forbids  it.    A  family 
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may  he  *\ra^edf  by  order  of  the  proprietor, 
from  th«  rich  fields  of  the  Ukraine  into  the 
inidstof  tJie  deac-rt  province  of  Perm.  A 
citvof  @0 ,000  or  30,000  inhabitants  has  been 
mtii  up  in  this  way  among  the  Urals. 

Eecroits  for  the  imperial  army  are  also 
obtaiiiefl   in  sucli  a  way  as  to  ^  to  the  serfs 
a  fnritful  source  of  oppression  and  suffering  : 
government  merely  determines  what  number 
of  soldiers  each  free-holder  is  to  furnish,  the 
selection  being  left  f.ntirel;|r  to  the  masters  or 
their  agents.    The  men  furnished  may  be 
from  18  to  39  years  old,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  ihose  by  whom  they  are  designated 
from  gratifying  their  reseotments  and  antip- 
athies, and  punishing  any  slight  offence  by 
condemning  their  victim  irrevocably  to  twen- 
ty-five years'  slavery  in  the  army.    Service 
in  the  arniy^  however,  conducts  the  serf  to 
freedom,  since  the  claims  of  his  master  upon 
him  cease  as  soon  as  he  takes  his  place  in 
the  ranks ;  but  it  also  deprives  him  of  the 
best  yeArs  of  his  life,  and  when  lie  leaves  the 
service  he  is  cast  off  almost  witliout  resources. 
The  ftreat  length  of  his  service  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  tlie  master ;  the  demand  for  it  is  re- 
garded much  less  as  a  tax  on  the  poor,  who 
yet  have  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  it,  than 
as  a  tribute  from  the  nobility,  whose  estates 
are  deprived  by  the  frequent  levies  of  valua- 
ble working-men. — The  slavery  under  which, 
notwithstanding  the  title  of  free-man  that  is 
given  him,  the  Kussiao  soldier  groans,  is  in- 
herited by  his  children,  who  are  rejpuxled, 
from  their  very  birth^  as  the  property  of  the 
state.    At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years  they 
are  separated  from  their  parents ;'  and  it  is 
considered  a  great  favor  to  a  feeble  or  disa- 
bled father,  to  grant  him  one  of  his  sons  to  be 
the  support  and  comfort   of  his  old  age. 
About  70,000  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
It  is  supposed,  are  maintained  and  educated 
at  the  expense  of  government.    It  is  but  jus- 
tice* to^say,  that  the  instruction  which  they 
receive  prepares  them  for  stations  much  su- 
perior to  those  which  the  poverty  and  igno- 
rance of  their  class  would  have  condemned 
them.   The  greater  number  of  them  become 
sob-officers,  with  the  almost  certain  procpect 
of  obtaining  commissions  before  they  are 
thirty-five ;  others  become  piiou,  hehd  car- 
penters, &c    Faithful  to  the  system  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  the  crown  makes  use  of  force 
to  withdraw  part  of  its  subjects  from  their 
ancient  barbarism,  and  introduce  them  to' 
the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

The  above  details  relate  to  to  the  peasant- 
ry. There  are  two  other  classes  of  serfs,  viz. 
aome$iic*,  and  those  to  whom  their  masters 
giwe  pasfperts  which  enable  them  to  go  where 
ibev  please  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 
*The  domestics  are  a  different  class ;  and  re- 

Krd  their    connection  with  their  master's 
usehold  as  a  distinction  that  places  them 
far  above  the  peasants.    They  are  found  m 


all  Russian  booses,  in  city  as  well  as  country, 
in  companies  so  numerous  that  they  may  wdlf 
be  compared  to  the  slaves  that  crowd  the 
dwelling  of  an  Oriental  lord.  Tliey  marry 
within  their  own  class,  and  their  children 
^row  up  to  the  same  employment,»tbat  is 
if  the  master  does  not  happen  to  be  wise  and 
economical  enough  to  put  them  to  a  trade. 
The  young  doiMstie  is  made  a  coachman,  a 
valet  de  chamhre,  or  a  cook  ;  or  is  enrolled 
in  thechoir  of  the  chapel,  or  in  the  celebrated 
^n^bands.  in  which  each  musician  sounds 
but  one  and  the  same  note,  thus  becoming  his 
master's  ySx,  «o/,  or  la  ;  or  again,  if  he  has 
talents  for  it  and  his  master  takes  a  fancv  to 
have  a  theatre,  he  becomes  an  actor  or  a  dan- 
cer. 

The  domestics  receive  for  their  services 
just  what  their  master  pleases  to  give.  It  is 
generally  thought  enough  to  give  them  eifrbc 
or  nine  mills  a  day,  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  meal  or  bread  for  their  subsistence.  Ther 
are  often  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Witn 
such  an  Asiatic  equipage,  the  master  is  yet 
wretchedly  served,  and  nnds  his  domestics  a 
heavy  charge,  however  meanly  he  may  feed 
and  clothe  them.  Very  few  have  the  good 
sense  to  free  themselves  by  giving  liberty  to 
their  serfs.  Some  whose  fortunes  are  in  tlie 
last  stages  of  ruin  still  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment of  forty  or  fifty  domestics;  such  i» 
their  blind  attachment  to  old  customs  and 
irrational  dislike  of  change. 

The  serfs  who  receive  passports,  are  day- 
laborers,  mechanics,  or  merchants,  who  finid 
employment  beyond  the  limits  of  their  mas- 
ters estate.  They  constitute,  almost  entire- 
ly, the  lower  class  in  the  two  capitals  and  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  Russia.  Ine  passport 
is  given  them  for  one  year  only ;  at  the  expir- 
ation of  which  they  must  procure  another 
and  pay  their  master  a  capitation,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  productiveness  of 
their  labor.  They  sometimes  become  ex- 
tremely neb,  snd  nnally  purchase  their  free- 
dom and  that  of  their  diildren  at  an  immense 
price ;  happy  even  thus  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stinacy of  their  masters,  who  often,  through 
pride  or  avarice,  refuse  to  enter  into  any  such 
arrangement.  A  rich  merchant  of  Craessa, 
serf  of  prince  ^— ,  went  and  fell  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet,  begging  to  be  permitted  to  give 
half  his  fortune  as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
The  prince,  in  a  rage,  ordered  him  to  be 

gone,  and  threatened  to  make  an  ostler  of 
im  for  the  rest  of  his  days  should  he  e^er 
renew  the  request.— [Xe  Semeur, 


WONDERFUL  MECHANISM    OF    THE    LOBSTER. 

The  lobster  is  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  animals ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
it,  but  I  reco  mmend  to  you  to  examine  at- 
tentively the  6rst  you  see.  Observe  its  pe- 
dunculated eyes,  its  long  and  numerously 
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jointed  iionis  oraiHefWJe,  Um  additionml 
of  sooUer  boins,  each  bifid,  or  divided  in- 
to two;  tbeiaws,the  serrmted  snout,  the  dif- 
ference between  its  two  larger  claws,  and, 
dbove  all,  the  arrangement  iJid  articulation 
of  the  plateb  which  cover  what  is  usually 
callfcd  the  tail.  These  moveable  plates  are 
joiaed  together  by  a  most  admirable  mechan- 
ttm.  wbidi  yoa  must  examine  yourself,  for  I 
ahall  nor  attempt  to  describe  it.  But  what 
tg  thb  a»echanittm  for  ?  You  know  there  must 
be  a  design  in  it ;  what  is  the  design  ?  Why 
bas  a  lobster  this  disposition  of  parts  more 
cbao  a  crab  ?  Those  questions  I  shall  attempt 
to  answer;  but  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  manners  of  tlie 
mmmal,  cannot  do  so  to  the  full  extent  that  1 
woMldwifth.  The  musdeft,  then,  which  act 
•pon  these  moveable  plates,  have  prodigious 
jKMrer,  aodby  one  sudden  contraction  they 
will  cause  tne  lobster  to  fly  backwards  with 
tbe  velocity  of  an  arrow.  This  forms  its 
means  of  escape  from  iu  enemies.  When, 
while  It  is  in  search  of  food,  at  a  considerable 
dilance  from  the  hole  or  clef  which  it  inhab- 
its in  the  rock,  if  any  cause  of  alarm  occurs, 
it  immediately  expands  the  plates  which  form 
the  true  tail,  and  then  contracting  the  mus- 
cles, Che  tail  is  brought  downwards  and  for- 
wards with  immense  force,  is  flapped  up 
%g%inmt  ihe  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  from 
the  impulse  thus  given,  the  animal  darts  back- 
wards with  extraordinary  swiftnes,  and  will 
thds  throw  itself  into  its  retreat,  though  the 
latter  may  be  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
its  entrance.  The  repeated  relaxation  and 
ooacraction  of  these  muscles,  operating  on 
the  tail-paru  must  make  the  lobster  move 
backwards  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and, 
in  fact,  when  employing  this  species  of  mo- 
tion, the  eye  can  scalrcely  follow  it :  it  pass- 
es iik«  a  flash.— When  you  have  examined 
the  wonderful  workmanship  which  ereu  the 
shell  of  the  lobster  exhibiu,  consider  wliat 
an  astonishing  production  the  whole  animal 
is.     Without  a  knowledge,  however  of  the 


f  vou  cannot  have  adequate 

^.lons  on  this  head;  keep,  therefore, 

•o  the  structure  of  the  bhell|  and  reflect  on 
the  mighty  poorer  which,  with  such  case, 
produces  an  object  of  so  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated a  mechanism.  A  female  lobster 
will  lay  from  twdve  to  twenty  thousand  eggs, 
and  each  of  these  if  undisturbed,  would  grow 
to  be  as  perfect  as  the  parents.  Look  at  the 
specimen  before  you ;  think  of  the  time,  the 
labor,  the  ingenuity  which  would  be  required 
to  oMMce  even  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  it 
in  wcmmJ  or  any  other  material ;  of  tbe  number 
and  varietyof  the  joints;  of  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  different  parts  to  each  other ;  but 
it  is  too  complicatecf  for  roe  to  mention  all 
tbe  wonders  of  iu  formation.  The  egg  of  a 
lobster  is  not  larger  than  this  letter  (o.)  How 
strange  that  such  an  atom  should  have  the 


power  of  becoming  cfolved  into  to 

plex,  so  strange,  so  adroiAhle  a  piece  of 
work  as  the  lobstei  itself !  But  I  must  not 
conceal,  that,  to  oaott  persons,  this  animal 
has  a  very  uncouth  appearance,  which  is 
chiefly  owmg,  I  suppose^  to  the  apparently  ' 
disproportionate  sixe  ot  its  hirge  claws.— 
One  indeed,  wouM  think,  that  these  would  be 
difficult  to  manage  :  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  of  a 
useful  and  well -contrived  appendage;  but 
you  are  now  sufficiently  satisfied,  I  presume, 
that,  notwitl\^tanding  appearances,  ttie  works 
of  creation  are  all  perfect  in  their  kind.  I 
Ufivt  a  very  confined  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  mode  of  living  of  the  lobster,  but  i 
have  little  doubt,  that,  could  I  see  it  in  full 
action  in  its  native  element,  I  would  have  a 
very  different  view  from  what  it  presents  at 
the  fish-monger's  stall ;  and  I  am  satisfied, 
that,  in  that  sitoatioo,  the  claws  would  seem 
any  thing  but  an  incumbrance.  On  examin- 
ing the  nippers  of  the  larger  claws,  you  will 
fimJ  their  margin  knobbed  or  turbcrculated, 
while  the  margins  of  those  of  the  smaller  are 
toothed  or  serrated.  Mr.  Travis  says,  in  the 
British  Zeologv,  that,  '  with  the  former,  it 
keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalk  of  the  submarine 
plants,  and,  with  the  latter,  it  cuts  and  min^ 
ces  its  food  very  dexterously.'  It  is  knowb  that 
the  lobster  is  very  voracious,  and  also  onmi- 
verous ;  and  it  may  perhaps,  be  in  a  certain 
degree  compared  to  the  vulture  among  bi(ds, 
as  among  a  kind  of  scavenger  for  clearing 
away  putrified  substances.  •  It  seems  even 
to  prefer  flesh  in  a  state  of  corruption  to  that 
which  is  fresh.  Mr.  Monsague  states,  in 
tlie  second  of  the '  Wernerian  Transactions,' 
that '  immense  quantities  of  the  eggs  of  fishes 
are  destroyed  as  bait  for  catching  crabs  ; 
that  perhaps  not  less  than  forty  tons  are 
brougnt  ashore  in  one  sefMon,  at  the  small 
vill^e  of  Norcross,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devonshire;  and  that  the  reason  of  this  vast 
consumption  is,  tliat  the  crab  will  not  enter 
the  pots  when  the  bait  is,  in  theleast  degree, 
tainted.  *  Lobsters/  he  remarks,  '  cannot 
be  taken  but  by  bait  in  a  state  of  puuiditv.' 
The  great  sixe  of  the  daws  may,  then  be 
requisite  for  Uariog  the  flesh  or  carcases, 
add  we  know  that  the  force  which  they  exert 
is  immense.  M^  it  not  also  be  that,  when 
the  lobster  makes  its  soring  backwards  the 
length  of  lever  of  the  aaws,  combined  with 
Cheir  weight,  will  serve  as  a  counterbalance 
to  tlie  impulse  given  by  the  tail,  and  prevent 
tbe  animal  being  thrown  over  on  its  back  ? — 
DrwnmontT*  Leciuret  to  a  Young  Naturaiiti, 


BIRDS*  EGOS. 

An  egg  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  pro- 
ductions in  the  world.    Suppose  an  egg  were 
ut  into  the  hand  of  a  person  who  never  had 
nown  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  the  qdbs- 
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tion  were  put  to  him  to  what  good  purpose 
could  it  be  appt^  ?  He  would  of  course,  as- 
certain what  were  its  contents ;  and  what 
would  he  find  them  to  be  ?  A  glairr, colorless 
liquid  surrounding  another  liquid  ot  an  oranjE^e 
or  yellow  cx)lor.    You  mi<;ht  let  him  make 
thousands  of  conjectures  ;  but  could  it  ever 
enter  his  mind  that  such  a  substance  would 
produce  a  sparrow,  a  thrush,  a  swan,  or  an 
eagle  f  But  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject ; 
give   him  an  egg  and  let  him  know  that  it 
will  bring  forth  a  dove.    After  this  advance 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  thing,  ni^t  him  in  pos- 
session of  another  egg.      He  may  see,  of 
course,  that  its  color  and  size  are  different 
from  the  one  that  produced  the  dove  ;  but 
the  contents  are  exactly  similar  :  so  far,  at 
leasts  as  human   perception  can  ascertain : 
and  what  would  then  be  his    conjecture  r 
Could  his  imagination  ever  conjure  up  even 
in  the  brightest  moments  of  inspired  genius, 
the  idea  of  a  peacock  ?   Yet  the  peacock,  in 
all  Its  glory  of  dazzling  colors,  is  the  product 
of  a  little  glairy<fluid  contained  in  a  capsule 
of  chalk,  and  m  no  wise  different  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  from  a  barn  door  fowl. 
Has  not  the  hand  of  divmity  here  written, 
almost  withKDut  a  me^^aphor,  in  letters  of  gold, 
the  wonders  of  its  creative  power  ?   Look  at 
a  tingle  feather  of  the  peacock;  consider 
that  Its  shining  metallic  barbs,  us  superla- 
tively beautiful  eye  and  all  the  wonaers  it 
exhibits  of  irridescent,  rich,  and  cliangeable 
hu^s,  according  to  the  angre  in  which  it  lies 
to  the  light ;  that  its  form,  its  flexibility,  its 
strength  ;  lij^htness  and  all  its  wonders  (for 
in  the  e^e  of   intelligence  every  part  of  it  is  a 
wonder)  had  their  origin  in  a  little  mucilage  ; 
and   then  consider  whether,  in  looking  on 
such  an  object,  we  should  be  content  with 
thinking  no  more  about  it,  than  siniply  that 
it  is  a  peacock's  feather.    Yet  this  is  too 
much'  the  practice.    Above  us  and  below, 
on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left  in  ever>  el- 
ement, in  every  situation,  the  works  of  AU 
mighty  Power  are  present,  and  all  abounding 
in  instruction  of  the  highest  kmd  ;  and  the 
reason  they  make  not  the  impressions  they 
should  upon  us,  is  chiefly  owmg  to  the  ex- 
traordinary anomaly,    that  natural* history 
forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
young  or  old.    But  if  a  sin^iile  feather  be  so 
wonderful  a  production,    what  are    we  to 
-think  of  the  entire  bird  ?  Those  who  are  un- 
acouainted  with  the  animal  economy,  ha^e 
,  IttUe  idea  of  the  mystenons  operations  which 
'  are  constantly  in  action  in  a  being  possessed 
of  life.    The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
process  of  respiration,  digestion,  chitification, 
absorption,  nutrition  ;  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  to  perform  motion ;  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves  for  conveying  sensation  ;  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  the  brain  and  all  its  in- 
scrutable connection  with  intelligence,  in- 
sfflict  and  perception ;  these,  lAid  many  other 


thinp  in  the  animat  economy,  ^e  so  won« 
derail,  that  could  they  be  attended  to  they 
must  excite  astonishment  in  the  coldest  boN* 
som,  and  yet  all  thc«e  are  the  produce  of  an 
egg. — Drummond$  Letter  to  a  Yimng  JSat" 
uraUtt, 


From  Uie  London  Son. 
MALARIA. 

.  Henlth  is  so  important  a  blessing  to  us  nil 
and  lA  so  frequently  endangered  in  England 
by  the  impure  exhalations  of  marshy  ground, 
that  our  readers  may  feel  interested  in  know- 
ing the  result  of  a  number  of  observations 
and  experiments  on  such  exhalations  n>ade 
by  an  able  French  philosopher,  M.  Julia^ 
from  whose  works  these  extracts  are  transla- 
ted.   He  reviews *all  the  known  marsliesof 
the  two  worlds,  and  shows  that  the  marshes 
of  France  alone  occupy  1,500,000  acres  ;  and 
that  if  those  sources  of  destruction,  which 
diffuse  weakness,  ill-health,  and  death,  were 
drained  and  converted  mto  arable  land,  they 
would  feed  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  coo- 
tribute  seven  millions  to  the  revenues  of  the 
State.    He  attributes  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  duration  of  life  in  towns, 
and  its  duration  in  the  country,  as  much  io 
the  insalubrity  of  the  aiV  caused  by  the  sew- 
ers, the  filth  and  the  stagnation  of  dir^,  nar- 
row, and  crooked  streets,  as  to  the  debauch- 
ed and  irregular  habits  of  the  populauon. 
He  shows^  by  tlie  result  of  observation,  that 
the  effluvia  of  the  marshes  and  of  the  yellow 
fever  do  not  extend  their  influence  beyond  a 
limited  height  above  the  places  in  which  Uiey 
are  produced,  which  height  is  estimated  at 
between  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathon-.s.    It  appears,  that  if  the  marsb- 
es  are  always  covered  with  water,  and  if  the  ^ 
summer  is  not  verv  hot,  putrefaction  will  be 
scarcely  sensible ;  but  that  if  stagnant  waters 
evaporate,  they  leave  an  uncovered  slime,  in 
which  myriads  of  aquatic  animals  and  v^eta- 
bles  perish  and  putrify.    This  slime  absorbs 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  gives  out  in  return 
deleterious  gasseH,produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion 6f  the  water,  saturated  with .  fragments 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.    It  appears 
the  air  of  marshes,  and  that  of  hospitals/lifier 
from  pure  air  only  by  a  very  smail  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  best 
chemical  analysis;  nevertheless,  the  author 
thinks  with  Cruyton  Morveau,  and  others, 
that  the  ga&ses  resulting  from  putrefaction 
retain  i^nd  carry  with  inem  certain  particles 
of  putnd  substances,  and  that  those  par- 
ticles   introduced    into   the    humtn    body 
are  the  germs  of  epidemic  disorders ;  he  gm  s 
further,  he  mnntains  these  germs  are  not 
identical,  because  chlorine,  which  destroys 
all  of  them,  has  no  effect  on  that  of  the  yel- 
low fever.    It  is  clear  that  the  morbific  prin- 
ciples of  the  air  of  marshes  are  certain  par- 
otides of  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal 
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nrafcery  of  a  particiilar  and  tpeafic  nature, 
which  elude  cnemical  analysii,  although  their 
presence  is  attested  by  the  manner  m  which 
they  afiect  onr  senses.  He  is  far  from  as- 
cribing all  epidemics  to  marshy  effluvia; 
erery  one  of  those  disorders  seems  to  liave  a 
particular  virus,  a  specific  germ.  Thus  the 
Itch,  hydrophobia,  the  vellow  fever,  &c,  de- 
pend each  upon  principles  wliich  are  incapa- 
ble of  engendering  other  disorders.  He  next 
proceeds  to  the  best  means  of  disinfectinie 
the  air.  Fire  is  one  of  them.  Epidemics 
have  been  stopped  by  homing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter.  He  ciimdemns  the 
use  of  odoriferous  scents  to  conceal  the  fetor 
of  bad  air  ;  he  confides  in  chlorine,  the  most 
cfficadoos  of  all  anti-contagions.  He  en- 
deavors to  pervade' the  inhabitants  of  towns 
^bere  epidemics  are  raging  not  to  eipose 
themselves  to  the  sudden  effect  of  cold  and 
damp ;  to  observe  regular  regimen  ^  to  eat 
only  healthy- food,  easy  of  digestion;  to 
drink  wine  moderately,  and  spirits  nqt  at  all ; 
to  **  away  with  melancholy  ;**  to  shun  any 
e&cess  of  pleasure  tending  to  weaken  the 
body ;  to  observe  the  greatest  cleanliness  ; 
frequently  to  wash  their  whole  bodv  with  cold 
water ;  and  never  to  go  out  fasting  before 
snnrise.  He  recommends  the  magistrates  of 
towns  under  such  a  visitauon  to  order  tlie 
streets  to  be  frequently  swept,  the  kennels 
washed,  the  sewers  inundated,  and  filth  of 
all  kinds  to  be  removed. 


Russian  Funeaal.— On  returning  to  the 
street,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  fu- 
nerml  procession,  preceded  by  twelve  ecclesi- 
astics in  their  sacerdotal  costume,  and  bare- 
headed. They  were  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  accompanied  by -the  high- 
priest,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  particular 
areas.  Then  followed  four  men,  about  fifty 
feet  from  each  other,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
street^  with  broad  slouched  hats,  and  pieces 
of  white  crape  attached  to  them,  so  as  to  cov- 
er their  fares,  each  holding  a  lighted  torch. 
A  group  of  singing  boys  came  after,  in  the 
centre  of  whom  was  one  holding  a  gold  case, 
with  an  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mf^ry.  The  body 
was  in  a  kind  of  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
covered  with  black  clotn,  and  the  postillions 
ttnd  drivers  on  the  box  wer^uncovered.  O- 
^er  die  coffin  was  a  rich  embroidered  mantle; 
two  attendants  walked  behind,  and  two  oi^ 
each  side.  A  crowd  of  domestics  and  poor 
womeo.  with  white  handkercliiefs  bound 
nrand  mtir  heads,  closed  the  mournful  eor- 
tec  It  is  the  practice  here  to  walk  to  the 
'ptace  of  interment,  although  it  should  be 
twenty  miles  distance  from  tiie  spot  whence 
the  body  is  carried.  We  had  an  0|)portunitv 
of  witnessing  the  religious  ceremonies  which 
take  place  immediately  after  a  per8on*s  de- 
cease ;  a  gentleman  having  died  at  our  hotel 
almost  immediately  after  we  entered  it.— 


With  some  difficulty  we  obtained  permission 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  were  admits  d 
into  the  chamber  of  deatli,  where  the  bctdv 
was  laid  <>ut.  The  coffin,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly splendid,  and  very  broad  at  the  top,  af- 
tcr  the  fashitin  of  an  antique  sarcophagus, 
rested  on  claw  feet.  It  was  covered  with 
crimson,  emhroidered  with  silver,  and  at  the 
head  was  a  large  ornamented  cross.  Under- 
neath it  a  quantity  of  ice  was  laid  in  a  vessel. 
The  corpse  was  not  dressed  in  a  shroud,  but 
in  a  suit  of  black,  it  being  the  custom  lo  send 
for  a  tailor  to  equip  the  body  as  soon  as  it  is 
dead.  The  £hirt  colUir  was  put  up  erect,  a 
riband  bound  reund  the  head,  with  represent- 
ations of  angelic  figures  on  it.  and  a  writing, 
testifying  that  the  deceased  had  died  in  the 
Christiaii  faith.  On  t1ie  breast  was  laid  a 
small  picture  of  our  Saviour.  Three  enor- 
mous thick  tapers,  entwined  with  black  crape, 
and  in  silver  chndlesticks,  were  placed  at  the 
end,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head,  while  a 
fourth  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin.  Pedes- 
tals were  also  placed  round  it,  with  red  vel« 
vet  cushions  and  gold  fringes,  on  which  were 
laid  the  several  orders  of  the  deceased.  A 
priest,  who  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  cof- 
fin, was  reading  from  a  book,  and  on  the 
temporary  altar  was  placed  a  small  picture 
in  a  fran>e.  At  certain  intervals  he  was  re. 
lieved  by  another  ecclesiastic,  and  they  dbn- 
linued  thus  occupied  lor  three  successive 
days  and  nights.  On  a  table  was  laid  a  plate 
of  rice,  with  raisins  in  the  centre,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  encircled  with  large 
pieces  of  sugar,  intended,  as  we  were  inform- 
ed to  be  given  Jo  the  attendants  at  the  place 
of  interment.  )  t  is  also  usual  for  the  fneods 
of  the  decesed  *to  walk  rmnd  the  body  and 
kiss  the  face  ;  but  tliey  had  not  yet  arrived 
to  go  through  this  ceremony.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  this  city  coffins  of  all  sizes  are 
to  he  found  ready  for  sale,  and  pi  led  up  in 
the  shops  of  grocers.— Ifi/soA't  Travel*  in 
Ruiaia, 


CONTEST   WITH    A    RATTLESNAKE. 

Disrei^rding  all  remonstrance,  the  des- 
perado laid  himself  down  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  reptile.  He  moved  hi)  hand  towards  him 
as  slowly  as  the  hand  of  a  clock.'  while  the 
stiake  raised  his  head,  and  looked  him  stead- 
ily in  the  eye,  withuyt  offering  to  strike. — 
When  he  had  advanced  his  fingers  within  six 
inches  of  the  serpent,  he  snatched  it  up  by 
the  neck  as  quick  as  thought,  and  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  holding  it  out  at  arms  Icngdi. 
Tne  reptile,  after  a  few  revolutions  of  iu  tail, 
fixed  it  firmly  round  the  man's  neck,  and  be- 
gan to  ccmtract  his  body.  Though  o«e  of  jhe 
strongest  of  men,  he  felt  his  arm  bendfllh 
spite  of  all  the  fprce  of  his  muscles.  5till 
his  iron  nerves  remained  firm.  He  grasped 
his  right  wrist  with  his  left  band^  and  reaiated 
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with  atl  hit  mixht ;  but  the  snake  was  too 
■troiiK  for  bim ;  when^  at  last  he  saw  his 
white  fwnifl  within  sii  inches  of  his  face,  his 
com  age  gave  way,  and  he  cried  to  Le  Due 
to  come  with  his  knife.  The  snake  was  sev- 
ered in  two,  and  Pinchon  cast  the  part  he 
held  from  him. 


THE    MORNINO   AIR. 

There  is  something;  in  the  momini;  air  that, 
while  it  defies  the  penetration  of  our  proud 
and  shallow  philosophy,  addi  brightness  to 
the  blood,  freshness  to  life,  and  vigor  to  the 
whole  frame.  The  freshness  of  the  lip.  bv 
the  waj,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Marshall  Mall, 
one  of  the  sure  marks  of  health.  If  you 
would  be  well,  therefore,  if  you  would  hare 
TOur  heart  dancing  gladly  like  the  ^April 
breeze,  and  y^ur  blooa  flowing  like  an  April 
brook,  up  whh  '*  the  mernr  lark,'*  as  Shak- 
speare  calls  it,  which  \\  "the  ploughman^ 
clock,''  to  warn  him  of  the  dawn— up  and 
breakfast  on  the  morning  air,  fresh  with  the 
odor  of  budding  flowers,  and  all  the  fragrance 
of  the  maiden  spring ;  up  from  your  nerve 
destrojrin|  down  beos,  and  from  the  foul  air 
pent  within  your  close  drawn  curtains,  and 
with  the  sun,  *^  walk  o'er  the  dew  of  far  east- 
ern hills."  Whoever  is  found  in  bed  after 
fivp  o'clock,  from  Mayday  to  Michaelmas, 
cannot  in'  any  conscience  expect  to  be  free 
from  some  ailment  or  otlier,  aependent  upon 
relaxed  nerves,  stufied  lungs,  disordered  bile, 
or  impaired  digestion. 

FREQUENT    DRINKING. 

Frequent  drinking  after  the  sun  hat  risen 
should  be  avoided :  it  causes  the  tame  sick- 
ness, drooping,  and  thirst  in  thelhiimal,  that 
may  be  observed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Plants  ma^  be  completely  saturated  with 
water  at  night,  and  will  preserve  their  fresh- 
ness through  the  whole  of  the  followinjt  day, 
though  exposed  to  the  sun ;  yet,  if  slightly 
watered  in  the  morning,  how  different  is  their 
appearance?  So  it  is  with  man.  During 
the  whole  of  our  desert  travelling,  on  going 
to  rest,  1  always  drank  as  much  water  as  1 
could  pos«ibly  bwallow^  and  frequently  until 
the  sanie  hour  on  Uie  following  nipht,  never 
ventured  to  put  the  cup  to  my  lip^ ;  yet  I 
suffered  less  from  the  heat  and  tnlrst  than 
my  companions,  who  usually  drank  during 
the  day.— DenAam  and  ClappertenU  tHsanh 
eriesin  Africa. 


^  ACTIVE  BENEVOLENCE, 

No  man  existing,  be  his  sution  whatk 
may,  is  exempted  from  the  duty  of  inquiring 
-'--"gdodhecan  do  to  others.    That  man 


nRTstu 


.«,«jthave  seen  little  of  mankind  who  is  ig- 
norant of  human  misery  :  .yet  such  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  acquired  by  those  who  con- 
verse merely  vriih  persons  of  their  own  rank ; 


they  mo^t  enter  into  the  cottages  and  garrets 
of  tiie  poor  ;  they  must  see  theni  naked,  hun- 
gry, and  thirsty,  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  to  the  sudden  attacks  or 
slow  wasting  of  disease ;  they  must  see  the 
effect  of  their  unruly  passions,  and  tbeir 
grovelling  vices;  they  must  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and 
poverty.  Evils  like  these  must  be  known 
before  they  can  be  remedied ;  yet  the  gen- 
erality of  the  upper  ranks  know  little  what 
their  inferiors  sufler. 

EFFECT   OF    IMAGINATION. 

A  physician  at  Warsaw,  wishing  to  make 
an  experiment,  proposed  to  a  verv  robust 
man  to  lie  in  a  bed  where  a  person  had  died 
of  the  cholera.  As  a  considerable  leward 
was  offered  him  for  so  doing,  be  agreed  to 
the  proposal ;  but  the  man  was  scarcely  in 
bed  when  his  imagination  began  to  work,, 
and  made  him  uneasy  :  he  f^  all  the  symp- 
toms of  cholera,  and  died,  notwithstanding 
the  medical  assistance  that  was  afforded  him. 
The  physician  afterwards  dedared  that  no  * 
one  who  had  died  of  the  cholera  had  previ- 
ously slept  in  the  bed.  The  fact  proves  that 
the  fear  produced  by  the  imagination  has  a 
share  in  promoting  the  disease. — PorttP^^per. 

ANECDOTE  OF    ^ENELON. 

''  When  Louis  the  14th  appointed  Feneloo 
Chief  of  the  Missionaries  to  convert  the  Pro- 
testants of  Sansonge,  his  Majesty  insisted 
that  a  regiment  of  guards  should  accompany 
him.  **  The  Ministers  of  Religion,'*  said 
"  Fenelon,  '*  are  the  Evangelists  of  Peace, 
afid  the  military  might  frighten  ally  but  would 
not  persuade  a  single  individual.  It  was  by 
the  force  of  their  morals,  that  the  Apostles 
converted  mankind,  permit  me  then,  sire,  to 
follow  their  example."  **  But  alas,  said  the 
King, "  have  YOU  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
fanaticism  of  these  heretics?"  'M  am  no 
stranger  to  it,  sire,  but  a  priest  vnust  not  let 
fears  like  these  enter  into  his  calculatioQ — 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  again  to 
you,  sire,  that  if  wc  would  draw  to  us  pur 
diffident  brethreiu  we  must  go  to  them  like 
true  Apostles.  For  m^  own  part  I  had  ra- 
ther become  their  victim,  than  to  see  one  of 
their  ministers  exposed  to  the  vexations,  the 
insult,  and  the  almost  necessary  violence  of 
bur  military  men." 


If  you  light  upon  an  impertinent  talker, 
that  sticks  to  you  like  a  burr,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  your  important  occasions,  deal' 
freely  with  him,  break  off"  the  discourse,  and 
pursue  your  business.  These  repulses, 
whereby  our  resolution  and  assurance  are 
exercised  in  matters  of  less  moment,  will  ac- 
custom to  it,  by  degrees,  on  greater  occa- 
sions. Flutarck, 
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THE  PREACHERS. 

I    AJRDi^  gMdea's  brokkr^d  paths  I  tred, 

AalihrreBiy  miwl  wancansktheriiivoritedue; 
1  wtm^tomamd  amid  the  Charch  ofGoH, 
Ami  Aowm  were  pctacbfrs,  mud  (stiU  •UEaoecn)drew 
VrtmOKirawntmcmnAtaune 
TiKlape  Chry  vtiuM  mfbrer, 
Aa4  M^  Hkbt  doctrine  was,  a«d  every  fwecepc  true. 

Aad  fn(  (be  SwullimTr  spake.    HtWeU,  he  laid, 

How  I  anwcnili  froni  dawn  to  a^ifat 
Toraio  dte  whceftDf;  son  ny  gaUen  head, 
AnddntdiiMnaiTdiAfrcshdraughuor  light. 
O  nartal !  VhIc  and  kara  i 
So.  with  ohedieM  tanif 
From  womb  «o  grave  panne  the  Sun  of  life  and  might. 

And  next  I  hend  the  lowly  Camomtle, 

Who,  ac  I  trad  on  him  with  reeklets  feet, 
JUd  nmg  hif  pevfame  out,  eried,  List  awhile— 

£>nthm  with  charity  the  proud  ooc  greet. 


E>n  tnr*  thou  thnsmd  Mess, 
Aad  yield  Gromcneh  hnurt  Vbtviye  a  redolence  bmnc  sweet. 

Ilea  fnms  hn  rocky  pulpit  1  heard  cry 

TheBtuarcrap.   See  how  hMMe  to  earth  I  grow, 
Aaidmw  my  juicy  nurture  from  the  sky, 
Ssdrive  not  tkou, fond  man,  thy  root  too  bw  ; 
Butloaoeiy  chugiqg  here, 
Avn  G«d^«  Mpemal  sphere 
Dow  lifh*s  UDCWthly  Ibod,  catch  hcaren^s  undying  glow. 

Tkn  prach^l  the  humbtoStrawberry.    Behold 
Thr  kwhest,  and  feast  adom\i  of  flowers 
Unttthy  feet  i  yet  lift  my  kafy  Add, 
Aad  Aust  is  there—unfonnd  io  gaudier  bowen. 
So  plain  be  tlhou  and  meek. 
And  when  vain  man  shallserk, 
Ctaveit  the  blooming  fruit  of  u>ti^  hours. 

Tka  cried  the  Lily  :  Hear  my  mission  nexU 
Ob  BW  thy  Loftl  hade  ponder  and  be  wise ; 
0  WW  wMi  toil,  with  care  and  doubt  perplext, 
Soffveymy  joyous  bloora,my  ladianidyes. 
My  bun  no  vigils  dim. 
An  ouc  I  east  on  Him, 
Who  raoffc  thmi  fldth  can  ask  each  hour  to  fUth  supplies. 

The  ThMewam^  me  but,  ibr,  as  I  tare 

Tte  hMTwder  up,  it  cried,  Rash  man,  take  heed  ! 
(■BK  thou  hast  thy  type.    Yea,  pause  and  por«- 
Eswm  thou  doth  God  his  vinyard  weed : 
Deem  not  each  worthier  phHit 
Far  thee  chaU  waste  and  want, 
Mr  IKght  with  hostile  spino  thy 


TbdNriad  At  garden's  bostivith  one  c 
Game,  man,  and  sec  bow,  day  by  day,  we  shoot, 

F«  every  hour  of  rain,  and  sunshine  lent. 
Deepen  our  glowing  hoes,  and  drive  our  root ; 
And,  as  our  heads  we  Kft, 


Record  each  added  gift. 
And  bear  to  Ood*s  high  will,  and  mm 
iruic 
O  Leader  thou  of  tarth*s  exulting  choir. 

Thou  with  a  first-bom*s  royal  rights  endued. 
Will  thou  alone  be  dumb  ?  alone  desire 
Keiiew'd  the  gifts  so  oft  in  vain  renew 'd  i 
'Vhcn  sickeu,  fret,  and  pine, 
As  on  thy  head  they  shine,' 
And  wither  with  oVrflowing  plentitude  ? 
0,come!  and,M  thy  due, our  coneert lead, 

Gk»ry  to  Him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
Who  nursed  our  tender  kafy  our  eohirs  spread. 
And  gave  thy  body  mind,  the  An^hom't  right, 
By  which  thy  flight  may  cleave 
The  starry  pole,  and  leave 
Thyirounger  mates  bebw  in  death's  unbrakeh  night. 


From  the  ClAaiiali  Observer. 
HISTORY  OP  THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  IH  LOVOON. 

We  took  up  De  Foe's  work,  saying,  that 
we  could  not  quote  it  as  authority,  nor  could 
we ;  but  it  it  always  easier  to  take  up  De 
Foe  than  lay  him  down ;  in  alluding  to  bis 
mixture  of  fact  and  fiction,  with  a  view  to 
reprobate  such  a  mode  of  making  history  it-i 
self  doubtful,  we  have  been  lead  to  quote  ife 
few  passages  which  bear  upon  our  general 
subject.  ... 

But  we  have  a  tnore  veracious,  though 
brief  history  of  that  awful  calamity  in  Vin- 
cent's "  God's  teifiW*  Voice  m  the  City,'* 
printed  in  1667,  mad  reprinted  at  different 
periods,  among  others  at  the  ume  of  the  pes- 
tilence at  Marseilles,  and  now  recently  on 
occasion  of  the  present  season  of  visitation. 
We  copy  from  this  interesting  chronicle  the 
following  affecting  particulars  .•-* 

. "  In  June  the  number  increased  from  45 
to  112  :  the  next  ^eck  to  168,  the  next  to 
267,  the  next  to  470;  most  of  which  increases 
was  in  the  remote  parts,  few  in  this  nionth 
within  or  near  the  walls  ef  the  city ;  and  few 
that  had  any  note  for  goodnew  or  relnpott* 
profession  were  visited  at  the  first.  Uod  gave 
them  warning  to  bethink  and  prepare  them- 
selves  :  yet  some  few  that  were  cboM»  c*ar- 
acters  were  visited  pretty  soon,  that  tbeb^ 
might  not  promise  to  themselves  a  sopcrw^ 
as,  or  interpret  any  place  of  scnpture  so  Ut- 
erilly,  as  if  the  Lord  had  promised  an  abMH 
lute  general  immunity  and  defence  of  hia 
own  people  from  this  disease  of  the  plague, 

"  Now  the  citifCDS  of  London  arc  put »» 
stop  in  the  career  of  their  trade;  ^^^V^i 
to  fear  whom  they  converse  withal,  •^oOM 
withal,  lest  they  sJiould  Jw^vecome  outof  hi- 
fected  places.    Now  roses  and  other  fweet 
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floi^ers  wither  !n  the  gardens,  are  disregarded 
ia  the  markets,  and  people  dare  not  offer 
them  to  their  noses,  lest  with  their  sweet 
savor  that  which  is  infectious  should  be 
drawn  in.  Rue  and  wormwood  are  taken 
into  the  hand  ;  myrrh  aHd  zedoary  into  the 
mouth  ;  and  without  some  antidote  few  stir 
abroad  in  the  momng.  New  many  houses 
are  shut  up  where  the  plague  comes,  and  the 
inhabitants  shut  in,  lest  coming  abroad  they 
should  spread  infection.  It  was  very  dismal 
to  behold  the  red  crosses,  and  to  read  in  great 
letters,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  on  the 
doors.-and  watchmen  standing  before  them 
with  halberts ;  and  such  a  solitude  about 
those  places,  and  people  parsing  by  them  so 
gingerly,  and  with  such  fearful  looks,  as  it 
they  had  been  lined  with  enemies  in  ambush 
that  waited  to  destroy  the  passengers. 

**  Now  rich  tradesmen  provide  tliemselvos 
to  depart    If  they  have  no  country  houses, 
they  seek  lodgings  abroad  for  Uiemselves  and 
their    families  ^  and  the  poorer  trndcsincu 
thattheymay   imitat«fthe  ncli  in  their  fear, 
stretch  themselves  to  Ctike  a  country  journey, 
though  diey  have  scarce  wherewithal  to  bring 
theni  back  again.    The  ministers  alio,  many 
of  them,  take  occasion  to  go  to  their  couu- 
try  places  for  the  summer-time  ;  or,  it  may 
be,  to  find  out  some  few  of  their  parishion- 
ers that  were  gone  before  them,  leaving  tlie 
greater  part  of  their  flock  without  food  or 
physicy  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need.    I 
do  not  sp«ak  of  all  ministers;  those  which 
did  stay  out  of  choice  and  duty  deserve  true 
Aonor.    Possibly  some  might  think  God  was 
now  preaching  to  the  city,  and  what  need  of 
y«tf  preaching  ?  Or  mthar,  did  not  the  thun- 
der of  God  8  voice  aflfnghten  their  guilty  con- 
sciences and  make  them  fly  away,  lest  a  bolt 
froo^  heaven  iQiould  fall  upon  them.    I  do 
not  blame  any  citizens  retiring,  when  there 
was  so  little  trading,  and  the  presence  of  all 
migbt  have  helped  forward  the  increase  and 
spreading  of  the  infection;    but  how   did 
RuUtdrhre  many  away,  where  duty  would 
have  en^ed  them  to  stay  in  the  place? 
JNow  the  highways  are  thronged  with  passen- 
Jjers  uid  goods,  and  London  doth  empty  itself 
into  the  countey.    Great  are  the  stirs  and 
hurries  in  Umdou  by  the  removal  of  so  many 
Unulies.    Fear  puts  many  thousands  on  the 
wing  and  those  think  themselves  most  safe 
^t  can  flv  furthest  from  thecity. 
^^;,  ^;  ^"^^y  ^^.  plague  increaseth,  and  pre- 
wH!?^-^!f^'°«*^-     The  number  of  470, 
^thto7?l'5.  ^"^'T^^ythe  disease,  ari-' 
^^^J^tt  ^  ?^!'  "^^^^^  ^"^  1^»  the  next, 
to  1843  the  next,  to  2010  the  next.    Now 

W^  ate  ^^"JP^^^th  the  wall,  of  the  city 
Hite  a  flood,  and  poureth  in  upon  it.  Now 
most  parBbe?  are  infected /yet  there  are 


decreased  by  the  departure  of  so  many  thoo' 
SHndi»,  tiie  number  of  dying  persons  increas- 
eili  fearfully.  Now  rhe  cpuntries  keep 
guard,  lest  infectious  persons  should  from 
the  citjf  bring  the  disease  unto  them.— 
Most  of  the  rich  are  now  gone,  ani  the  mid- 
dle sort  will  not  stay  behind  ;  but  tlie  poor 
arc  forced  to  slay  and  abide  the  storm.  Now 
most  laces  gaihisr  paleness  ;  and  what'dis- 
iuhI  apprehenbiyiis  do  then  iill  their  minds  ; 
what  dreadful  fears  possess  tlie  spirits,  espe- 
cially of  tlios€  whose  consciences  are  full  of 
guile, and  have,  not  made  their  peace  wkh 
God.  The  old  drunkards,  and  swearers,  the 
unclean  persons,  are  brought  into  great 
straits ;  thev  look  on  the  right  luiiid  and  on 
Ihelcli,  and  death  is  marching  unvards  them 
from  every  part,  and  they  know  not  whilher 
to  fly  that  tlie>  may  escape  it.  Now  the  ar- 
roN>s  begin  to  fly  very  thick  about  their  ears, 
and  they  see  many  fellow  ^iimers  fall  before 
their  laces,  expecting  evcr>  hour  themselves 
to  be  smitten  ;  and  the  very  sinking  fears 
tiiey  have  had  of  the  plague  brought  the 
plague  and  dea(h  upon  many.  Some  by  tl»e 
sight  ol  a  colfin  in  the  streets  have  fallen  in- 
to a  shivering,  and  inimedialely  tiKj  disease 
has  assaulted  ihem,  and  dtalh  hath  arrested 
them,  and  clapped  to  the  doors  of  their 
houses  upon  tltem  ;  from  whence  they  come 
torth  no  more,  till  they  have  been  brouglit 
orth  to  their  graves.  We  mav  im.iginethe 
hideous  thoughts,  the  horrid  *  perplexity  of 
mind,  the  tremblings,  confusions,  and'an- 
guisli  of  spirit,  which  some  awakened  sinners 
have  had  when  the  plague  hath  broken  in 
upon  their  houses,  and  seized  un.>n  near  re- 
lations, whose  dying  groans  sounding  in  their 
ears,  have  warned  them  to  prepare  ;  when 
Iheir  doors  have  been  sluit  up  i.iid  fast- 
ene<l  on  the  outside,  and  none  suftered  to 
come  in  but  a  nurse  xvhoin  they  have  been 
more  afraid  of  than  of  the  plaj;tjc  itself;  when 
holl"  .A  fnends,  and  companions  in  sin, 

?JL^,/f    1'^/''^^'*?*'^"''^  lestdealh  should 

S?!/«'*'^!l^^*'^^'^^*^  '»«*  invaded  the^. 
^oI^\:^lu^'f^'''I''V'''^^'''  pain  and  d«U 
ness  m  the.r  head    then  trembling  in  tlieir 

aH^  imTilj;'?  ^'•^"  '^'-yy^y^  relt  boils  to 
comp  ^J.K  •^*'*'' u'*'''"''  ^"''  '^^^^^  Plains  to 
hadiJ^  ^'?  ^^'T  ^'^"^ '  ^^»c"  ^»»«  disease 
send  rnr?K^  1'  '"  '*^^^  '1^'''^  »»«'Kht,  as  to 
th™..  J^»?^5P«^>  Wiich  most  think  are 
die  certain  tokens  of  near  approaching  death 

ofdeath'^n'H^  ^*T  '•^^^^"^  theillntenci 

concluded  thatwthm  a  few  hours  tbe/mClJ 

^it&;r  '^'  ^^V  «."^  ^heir  nakefflS 
«^.  P««ut:,  are  miected;  yet  there  are    Theii  n UL '"?  ^  ^^^''.^ody,  must  make 

But  .hou«h  the  i„hah.,Scs  be  so"eU?e^S;  1^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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spirits  of  such,  through  ihelnshin^s  and  stings 
of  their  goiltjr  consciences,  where  ihey  have 
called  to  mind  a  life  of  sensuality  and  pro- 
fanei>e»s  ;  their  uncleanhness,  drunkenness, 
ud  injustice  ;  their  oaths,  curses,  derision 
of  saints  and  boh ness,  and  neglect  of  their 
own  salvation  ;  and  when  a  thousand  sins 
have  hocn  set  in  order  hefore  their  eyes,  with 
another  a5pect  than  when  they  looked  upon 
them  in  tlie  temptation  ;  and  when  they  find 
God  to  be  irreconcileahly  anpry  with  them, 
and  that  tlie  day  of  jjrace  is  over,  the  door  of 
mercy  shut,  and  that  pardi»a  and  salvation, 
which  before  they  5lt|rhted,now  nnattainaliie  : 
th^  the  fTmve  is  now  opening  its  mouth  to 
receive  thetr  bodies,and  hetl  opening  its  mouth 
CO  receive  their  soids  ;  and  they  apprehend 
that  they  are  uow  just  entering  into  a  place  o( 
endless  wo  and  torment,  and  must  take  up 
ibeir  lodeings  ia  the  regions  of  utter  darkness, 
wirb  devils,  and  liieir  danwe^l  fellow-sinners, 
and  t/tere  a^ide  f(H*evermore  iu  the  extremity 
of  ni«9ef7,  without  any  hopes  or  possibility  of 
a  release :  and  that  they  have  foolishly 
brooKht  tbemseWes  into  this  condition,  and 
been  ttie  cause  of  their  own  mm.  We  may 
fuesa  that  the  despairful  agonies  and  an- 
guish of  such  awakened  sinners  have  l>een  of 
alt  thiags  the  most  insupportable  ;  except  the 
very  future  miseries  themselves,  which  they 
have  been  afraid  of. 

''in  Aogust  how  dreadful  is  the  increase  ! 
From  90tOy  the  nomber  amounts  fe  2817  in 
one  week  ;  and  citence  to  3860  the  next ; 
thence  to  4337  the  next ;  thence  to  6102  the 
aext !  and  all  these  of  the  plagi>e,  besides 
other  diseases. 

"  Now  the  cloud  IS  very  black,  and  the 
storm  comes  down  ini  us  very  sharp.  Now 
<k^ath  ndtfS  triumphantly  on  his  pale  horse 
throueh  our  streets,  and  breaks  into  every 
kouse  almost  where  any  inliabitaiits  are  to  he 
found.  Now  people  fall  as  thick  as  leaves 
from  tlie  trees  in  autumn,  when  they  are 
shaken  by  a  mighty  wind.  Now  there  is.a 
dismal  solitude  in  London  streets;  every  duy 
looks  with  the  face  of  a  subhath  observed 
vith  jn^ater  soleninriy  than  is  usual  to  be  in 
the  city.  Notv  shops  are  shut  in,  people 
rate,  ^nd  very  few  that  walk  about ;  inso- 
much that  the  grass  begins  to  spring  up  in 
some  places,  and  a  deep  silence  almost  in 
everjr  place,  especially  within  the  walls  ;  no 
rattling  coaches,  no  prancing  horses,  no  catl- 
ing in  of  customers,  nor.  offering  of  wares ; 
no  London  cries  sounding  in  the  ears.  If 
any  voice  be  heard,  it  is  the  groans  oCs.dying 
persons  breathing  forth  their  last  ;  and  the 
funeral  knells  of  them  that  are  ready  to  be 
carried  to  their  graves. 

**  Itwas  generally  observed  that  God's  peo- 
ple, who  died  by  the  plague  amongst  the  rest, 
died  with  such  peace  and  comfort  as  Christ- 
^ians  do  not  ordinaiily  attain  unto  except 
'when  they  are  called  forth  to  suffer  martyr- 


dom for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Chrbt.  Some 
who  have  been  full  of  doubts,  and  ftors,  and 
complaints,  whilst  they  have  lived  and  been 
well,  have  been  full  of  assurance  arid  com- 
fort, and  praise,  and  joyful  expectation  of 
glory,  wlien  they  had  lain  on  their  deatli-beds 
by  tiiis  disease.  And  not  only  more  f^rown 
Christians,  who  have  been  more  ripe  for  glo- 
ry, have  had  these  comforts,  but  also  some 
younger  Christians,  whoso  acquaintance  with 
the  Lord  hath  been  of  no  long  standing. 
But/ mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright ;  the  end  of  that  man  is  pence.' 

"  I  ain  speak  something  of  mv  own  knowl- 
edge, concerning  some  of  my  friends  whom 
I  have  l>een  withal.  I  shall  instance  only  in 
the  house  %vhere  (  lived.  Yfe  were  ei'glH  in 
family  ;  three  men,  three  youths,  an  old  wo- 
man and  a  maid  ;  all  of  which  came  Co  me, 
hearing  of  my  stay  ir»  town,  some  to  accom- 
pany me,  others  to  help  me.  [t  was  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September  before  any  of  us  were  ' 
touclied.  The  young  ones  were  not  idle  but 
improi'ed  their  time  in  praying  and  hearing, 
and  were  ready  to  %eceive  instructions,  and 
were  strangely  borne  up  against  the  fears  of 
the  disease  and  death,  every  day  so  familiar 
to  the  view.  But  at  the  last  wt  were  visited, 
and  tlie  plague  came  in  dreadfully  upon  us. 
The  cup  was  put  into  our  hand  to  drink,  af- 
ter a  neighboring  family  had  tasted  it,  with 
whom  we  had  much  sweet  society  in  this  time 
of  sorrow.  And  first  our  maid  was  smitten.  It 
began  with  a  shivering  and  iremMing  in  her 
flesh,  and  quickly  seized  on  her  spirits.  It 
was  a  sad  day,  which  I  believe  I  sliall  never 
forget.  1  had  been  abroad  to  see  a  friend 
in  the  city,  whose  husband  was  nearly  dead 
witli  the  plague,  and  she  herself  visited  with 
it.  I  came  back  to  see  anodier  whose  wife 
was  dead  of  the  plague,  and  he  himself  under 
apprehension  that  he  should  die  within  a  tew 
bout  s.  I  came  home,  and  the  maid  was  on 
her  death-l>ed ;  and  another  crying  out  for 
help,  being  left  alone  in  a  sweating  fainting 
fit.  What  wa9  an  interest  in  Christ  worth 
then  ?  What  a  privilege  to  have  a  title  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 

"  Ministers  now  Imd  awakening  calls  to 
8eriou«jness  and  fervour  in  their  ministerial 
work  ;  to  preach  on  the  side  and  brink  of 
the  pit,  into  which  thousands  were  falling; 
to  pray  under  such  near  views  of  eternitv, 
into  which  many  were  daily  passing,  migfit 
l»e  a  means  to  stir  up  the  spirit  more  than  or- 
dinary. 

"  N^ow  there  is  such  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  in  the  churches  where  the  min- 
isters, are  to  be  found,  that  they  cannot 
many  times  come  near  the  pulpit  door  for 
the  press,  but  are  forced  to  climb  over  the 
pews  to  theni ;  and  such  a  face  is  now  seen 
in  the  assemblies  as  seldom  was  seen  before 
in  London— such  eager  looks,  such  open  ears, 
such  greedy  attention,  as    if    every   word 
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would  be  eaten  which  dropped  from  the 
mouths  of  the  mifiisters.    • 

*'  If  you  eversftw  a  drowning  roan  catch  at 
a  rope  you  may  i^uess  how  eagerly  many  peo- 
ple did  catch  at  the  word  when  they  were 
ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  overBowmg 
scourge  which  was  passing  through  tiie  city  : 
when  death  was  knocking  at  so  many  doors, 
and  God  was  crying  aloud  by  his  judgments  ; 
and  ministers  were  now  sent  to  knock,  *  cry 
aloud  and  lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet/ 
Then  the  people  began  to  open  the  ear  and 
the  lieart,  ivhich  were  fast  shut  and  barred 
liefore.  How  did  they  tlien  liearken,  as  for 
their  lives;  as  if  every  sermon  were  their 
last;  as  if  death  stood  at  the  door  of  tlie 
churcli,  and  would  seize  upon  them  so  soon 
as  they  came  forth  ;  as  if  the  arrows  which 
.  flew  so  thick  in  the  city  would  strike  them 
bi^fore  they  could  get  to  their  houses  ;  as  if 
they  were  nnniediately  to  appear  before  the 
bar  of  that  God,  who,  by  his  ministers  was 
now  speaking  unto  them.  Gr^at  were  the 
impressions  which  the  liprd  then  made  upon 
many  liearts,  beypnd  the  power  of  man  to  ef- 
fect, and  beyon^what  the  people  before  ever 
felt ;  as  somcofnhem  have  declared.  When 
sin  18  ripped  up  and  reproved,  O  the  tears 
that  slide  down  from  the  eyes  !  %vhen  the 
judgments  of  God  are  denounced,  O  the 
tremblings  which  arc  upon  the  conscience ! 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
known  and  proffered,  O  (he  longing  desire.s 
fmd  openings  of  heart  unto  him  !  when  the 
richness  of  the  Gospel  is  displayed,  and  the 
promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are  set 
lorUi  and  applied,  O  the  inward  burnings 
and  sweet  flames  which  were  in  the  affections ! 
Now  the  net  is  cast,  and  many  fi^thes  are 
taken  ;  the  pool  is  moved  by  the  angel,  and 
many  leprous  spirits  and  sin-*«ick  soiiis  are 
cured.  A  strange  moving  there  was  upon  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  in  the  city ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  many  were  brought  over  ef- 
fectuallv  unto  a  closure  with  Jesus  Christ ; 
whereot  some  died  of  the  plague  with  wil- 
lingness and  peace,  and  others  remain  stead- 
fast in  God's  ways  unto  tlijs  day.  But  con- 
victions, I  believe  many  hundreds  had,  if  not 
thousands,  which  I  wish  that  none  may  have 
stifled,  and  '  with  the  dog  returned  to  tlieir 
▼omit,'  and  'with  the  sow  have  wallowed 
again  in  the  mire*  of  their  former  sins.  The 
works  was  the  more  great  because  the  instru- 
ments were  most  obscure  and  unlikely ; 
whom  the  Lord  did  make  choice  of  the  rath- 
er^ that  the  elorv  by  ministers  and  people 
might  be  ascribed  in  full  unto  himself. 


FAMILY    RELrCION. 


.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman*  now  travelling  in 

f  Rey.  Dr.  J*rT»t 


Europe,  and  have  been  permitted  to  make 
the  following  extract,  which  exliibits  a  very 
interesting  view  of  tlie  religious  habits  of  a 
famityt  with  whom  he  was  spending  a  few 
weeks.  The  head  of  the  family  is  a  gentle- 
man of  high  station,  'i(\  political  life.  The 
religious  economy  of  his  family  presents  an 
example  which  we  fear  is  not  common  in 
such  stations  in  our  own  country,  hut  which 
is  well  worthv  of  imitation  in  any  station  in 
life.— -Epi*.  Watchman. 

"  Never  have  I  been  in  a  family  more 
heavenly-minded,  or  more  ardently  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  Three  eve- 
nings in  the  week  are  constantly  spent  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  me  to  obviate  the  objectimis  which 
experience  has  shewn  to  have  been  so  justly 
made  to  promiscuous  Bible  and  prayer  meet- 
ings. I'ne  master  of  every  family  is  the 
priest  of  his  family,  and  as  such  has  a  right 
to  regulate  its  worship,  witerever  and  when- 
ever it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  tlie  appointed  ministers  of  Christ. 
As  long  therefore  as  setting  apart  e%'ening^ 
for  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriplurfs  does 
not  encroach  upon  the  priestly  oflice,  and 
does  not  assume  the  character  of  gathering 
assemblies  without  a  priest  to  officiate  among 
them — in  a  wofd,  as  long  as  it  is  stri^rly  fam- 
ily worship,  I  cannot  think  that  it  can  pro- 
duce any  injurious  effects.  Certainly  under 
the  judicious  management  of  a  pious  pastor 
who  niight  encouroge  family  circles  within 
his  parish,  and  make  his  pastoral  visits  at 
moments  wlien  the)r  were  thus  engaged,  afield 
of  delightful  promise  mif^ht  be  opened,  in 
which  the  chief  laborer  might  well  direct  the 
sowing  o.*'  the  word.  But  to  give  you  a  more 
complete  idea  of  what!  mean,  I  shall  de- 
scribe the  routine  of  every  day  duties  whicfi 
is  pursued  by  this  piiMis  faiuilv. 

At  half-past  eight  the  bell  rings  for  break- 
fast and  aH  assemble.  A  blessing  is  a^tked 
and  thanks  are  returned  at  that  meal  as  well 
as  at  every  other.  As  soon  as  tlie  cloth  is 
removed,  the  family  seat  themselves  around 
the  same  table,  and  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  distributed  to  all.  God's  bless- 
ing is  then,  asked  upon  the  reading  of  His 
word;  after  which  Mr.  JVl.  reads  the  first 
verse  of  the  morning  chapter,  the  person 
seated  next  to  him  on  his  left  reads  toe  sec* 
ondverse,and  so  all  in  succession  till  it  comes 
round  again  to  histurn.  Any  one  is  at  liber- 
ty to  atk  any  question  or  make  any  remark 
which  occurs  to  him.  The  attention  of  all  ia 
thus  excited  and  a  spirit  of  religious  enquiry 
promoted.  When  the  chapter  is  ended  follow 


t  We  presume  the  family  ia  that  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Venice.  The  account  is  similar  to  that 
pfiven  by  one  of  our  own  correspondents  who  vis^. 
Ited  Yeniee  about  a  year  nnce.-^EtU.  JV.  T.  Obt, 
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ihe  familj  praprers ;  after  which  Miss  M.who 
has  a  most  meUM lions  voice  ^oes  to  the  piano, 
aod  befrins  a  hYmn^suitable  4o  the  occasion, 
in  which  all  unite.  In  the  evening,  before 
the  faoiiijr  retire  to  re«t,  the  same  order  is 
obsenred,  witli  this  difference  only,  that  the 
chapter  is  ^ken  from  the  epistles,  whereas 
in  tne  morning  it  is  from  the  Gospels. 

On  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenini^s,  a  ntore  ei tensive  reading  of  the 
scriptures  is  practiced,  and  all  the  visitors  of 
tlie  family  are  frankly  informed  that  such 
is  their  invariable  occupation.  IJaving  re- 
ceived the  previous  information,  if  they  come 
they  are  expected  of  course  to  join  with  us. 
At  eight  o'clock  lea  and  coffee  arc  served  as 
at  bAakfast,  and  then  the  testaments  are 
distribotcd  to  all  present,  as  I  have  before 
described.  But  inste:id  of  a  single  chapter, 
a  whole  Epistle  is  read,  and  sometimes  two, 
or  if  the  Epistle  be  long,  it  is  divided  at  some 
convenient  point  in  the  chain  of  the  Apostle's 
argument  aud  tlie  remainder  is  reserved  for 
another  of  these  evenings.  Mr.  M.  has  a 
commentary  before  him  to  which  he  refers 
whea  any  inquiry  arises  as  to  tJie  meaning. 
Ic  has  occurred  to  me  tliat  this  inetliod  might 
be  made  exceedingly  useful,  if  the  clergyman 
of  tlie  parish  should  go  through  tlie  families 
under  his  charge,  spending  an  evening  with 
each  J  and  explaining  the  Bible  to  them  in 
this  ramiliar  manner.  Is  not  this  tlie  teaili- 
'"H  *\from  hvutetohoute/' of  which  St.  Paii\ 
speaks,  Acts,  xx.  30?  The  interest  wiiirh 
this  mode  of  reading  excites  is  very  reniark- 
able^  and  the  effect  upon  children  is  partio- 
olarly  striking.  The  little  ones  are  encour- 
aged to  ask  Questions,  and  «)ften  times  :nter- 
escing  anecontes,  illustrative  o(  phraseofogy 
of  scripture,  or  of  iu  application,  are  intro- 
duced with  the  most  happy  eflGert.  llie 
blessed  examples  of  the  every  day  virtues  of 
the  Christian  life  which  1  have  seen  in .  this 
delightful  family,  will  never  be  forgoUon  by 
me  as  loo^  as  memory  shall  liold.  her  seat. 
Here  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, 
and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  are  excluded. 
The  peace  of  God  rules  in  their  hearts;  the 
word  of  Christ  dwells  in  them  richly  ;  wliat- 
soever  they  do  in  word  or  deed,  they  do  all 
m  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
always  for  all  things  through  Hitn.  Happy, 
happy  family  !  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and 
who  are  thas  burning  and  shining  lights  in  a 
land  of  spiritual  darkness  and  death  !  It  is 
with  pain  that  I  think  of  leaving  them,  and  1 
ahonld  esteem  myself  happy  if  the  providence 
of  God  had  cast  my  lot  near  this  delightful 
abode ! 


FMm  the  London  Chmtbin  AdrmeMe, 
ANECIXTTE  OF  DR.  AOAlf  CLARKE 

The  following  singular  narrative  was  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon  / 


recently  preached  by  him  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Hoytil  Humane  Society,  and  is  extracted  from 
the  Wesleyan  Preacher,  in  which  Uie  whole 
is  accurately  reported :  "  Now,  my  dear 
hearers,  I  wish  you  to  prepare  yourselves 
for  a  «tory  that  will  make  you,  perhaps,  feel 
a  little,  and  feel  so  mu/h  as  will  cause  you 
to  give  serene  glory  to  God.  I  said  1  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  origin- 
atorsofthis  society,  and  I  nf ed  not  say  1 
was  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Letsom,  and 
1  will  tell  you  a  story  relative  to  that  good 
man. — *  Diictor,'  said  I,  'you  have  been  ve- 
ry much  convtrsHut  wth  every  thing  respect- 
ing the  Royal  Humane  Siiciety.  Vou  nave 
now  been  lonf.  engaged  iu  that  work,  and 
you  and  your  friends  Iwve  been  principally 
active  in  carrying  on  its  provisions  aud  plans 
and  management,  and  dispersing  iU  blessings 
ihroughofit  the  land.  Pray  what  4laea  your 
experience,  doctor,  teach  you,  respecting  the 
state  of  those  that  evidently  have  been  dead, 
and  would  have  continued  under  the  power 
of  death,  had  ir  not  ha%'e  been  for  the  means 
prescribed  by  the  K^iynl  Humane  Society? 
Hare  you  ever  found  any  that  were  conscious 
of  tlie  state  into  which  they  were  de|mrted  ? 
*  1  have  never  found  one,'  said  he.  *  Not  of 
all  those  that  havfe  been  rcviied,  to  your  own 
knowledge,  that  were  dead  to  all  human  ap- 
pearance, where  the  henit  had  ceased  its 
pulsation,  the  luni;«  no  longer  played,  tlie 
blood  no  longer  circulated,  und  there  was  ev- 
ery evidence  ttiat  tlie  person  was  finally  de- 
ceased ?'  He  again  Hiiswercd,  *  No,  *  Doc- 
tor,' continued  I,  *  1  have  not  been  so  long 
conversant  with  these  matters  as  you  have 
been ;  but  my  ex|)erirnce  iu  things  of  tliat 
kind  has  led  nie  to  different  information.  I 
knew  a  person  that  was  drowned:  and  tliat 
person  to  my  own  knowledge,  had  a  perfect 
consciousness  during  the  wliole  interim,  and 
also  declared  many  tilings  concerniug  the 
state  through  which  he  passed.'  '  Elf  it  was 
the  person  really  dead  ?*  said  the  doctor. 
'  Yes,' said  f,  *  completely  drowned.  1  liave 
no  doubt  of  it  whatever.'  *  Had  you  the  tes- 
tiiiioiiy  from  himself  ?' he  inquired. — 'i  had 
sir.' — 'Could  you  trust  in  him  ?' — •  Most  per- 
fectly.* And  then,  assuming  an  attitude  he 
was  accustomed  to  assume  when  making 
anxious  inquiry  respecting  any  thing,  he  said 
— *  1  should  wish  to  have  liacf  the  examina- 
tion of  that  person.*  1  looked  him  steadfast- 
ly in  the  face,  and  I  said,  '  Ecce  homo  /  Of 
rum  quern  querita*  adsum  .'*  '  1  am  the  very 
man  that  was  thus  drowned  !'  He  arose  im-* 
mediately.  '  Welt,'  said  he, '  what  were  the 
circumstances  ?'  *  1  will  tell  them  simply,' 
said  I.  '  1  was  a  fearless  lad,  and  I  went  to 
the  shore  of  a  fine  river  that  pours  itself  into 
the  Irish  sea,  riding  a  mare  o(  my  fatlier's. 
I  was  determined  to  have  a  swim,  i  rode 
the  mare,  and  we  swam  on  till  we  got  be- 
yond  the  breakers  entirely;  but   when  wc 
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had  Rot  over  swell  after  swell,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding still  onward  to  the  ocean,  the  mare 
and  myself  were  swamped  in  a  moment !  I 
was  soon  disenj^ai^ed  from  the  mare  ;  and  as 
I  afterward  found,  she  naturally  tnrncd,  got 
ashore,  and  went  plodding  her  way  back 
home.  Tn  a  moment  I  seemed  to  have  all 
tnv  former  views  and  ideas  eniirely  chanj;- 
ed,  and  I  had  a  sensation  of  the  mpst  com- 
^te  happiness  or  felicity  that  is  possible,  in- 
depien^laiit  of  rapture,  for  the  hun)an  mind 
to  feel.  I  bad  felt  no  pain  from  the  moinent 
i  was  submtT^cd ;  ancf  at  once  a  kind  of  rep- 
resentation, nearly  of  a  j»recn  color,  present- 
^  itself  to  me;  multitudes  of  objects  were 
in  it,  not  one  of  them  boivever,  powe»sin^  any 
kind  of  likeness  or  analo^i^  to  any  tUin*^  i  bad 
seen  before.  In  this  state,  how  Unk^a  1  con- 
tinued, He  only  knows  who  saved  my  life  ; 
but  solont^  did  (  continue  in  it,  tilLone  wave 
after  another,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
rolled  roe  to  the  shore.  There  was  no  Roy- 
«1  Humane  Society  at  hand  ;  I  believe  the 
place  is  not  blessed  with  one  of  them  at  the 
present  day.  .  The  first  sensation,  when  I 
came  to  life,  was,  as  if  a  spear  had  been  run 
through  my  heart.  I  felt  this  sensation  in 
-getting  the  very  first  draught  of  fresh  air, 
when  the  lungs  were  inflated  merely  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  I  found  myself 
sitting  in  the  water,  and  it  was  by  a  swelling 
wave,  that  I  was  put  out  of  the  way  of  being 
overwhelme<l  by  any  of  the  succeeding;  vvaves. 
After  a  little  time,  I  was  capable  of  silting 
up;  the  intense  uain  at  my  lieart,  however, 
still  continued ;  but  I  had  felt  no  pain  from 
the  moment!  was  submerged  till  the  lime 
when  my  head  was  brought  above  water,  and 
the  air  once  more  entered  into  my  lungs. 
I  saw  the  mare  had  passed  along  the  shore, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  not  as  if  afraid  of 
danger,  but  walking  quite  leisurely.  How 
long  1  was  submerged,  it  would  be  impo>8i- 
ble  precisely  to  say  ;  nijt  it  was  sufficiently 
Jq|)|P»  fti^cor<ling  to  my  apprehensions  and  any 
skill  I  now  have  in  physiology,  to  have  been 
completely  dead,  and  never  more  to  breathe 
in  this  world,  had  it  not  been  for  that  Provi- 
dence which  as  it  were,  once  more  breathed 
into  my  nostrils  and  hinuh  the  breath  of  tins 
uniinal  life,  and  I  became  once  tnore  a  living 
60ul ;  and  at  the  space  of  threescore  years, 
you  have  this  sirani:c  phenomenon  before 
you,  the  preacher  bctorc  the   l^)yal  {luinane 

From  the  Young  Men'*  Advocate. 
Messrs.  Editors  :  Tf  you  insert  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Weern's  Life  oC  Or. 
Franklin,  it  will  probably  be  amusing  if  not 
useful  to  many  a  *  young  man'  who  may  not 
have  met  with  it  before — at  any  rate  you  will 
gratify  one  of  your  Subscribers. 

«« Who  rensont  wisely,  is  not  therefore  ttfiae,^ 
Hi9  pride  iit  reasioning,  not  in  acting  lies.** 


Some  years  a^o  a  certain  ^empiric  whisper- 
ed in  the  ear  of  a  noble  lord,  in  the  British 
Parliament,  that  he  had  niade  a  wonderful 
discoverv. 

*Aye,\cplied  the  nobleman,  staring;  *a 
wonderful  discovery,  say  you  !* 

*  Yes,  my  lord,  a  wonderful  discovery  in- 
deed !  A  discovery,  my  lord,  beyond  Galileo, 
Friar  Bacon^  or  even  the  great  Sir  Isaac    ^ 
Newton  himself.' 

*  VVhat,  beyond  Sir  Isaac?* 

*Yes,  *pon  honour,  my  lord,  beyond  the 
great  Sir  Isaac.  'Tis  true  his aitruitionSj aiuJ 
graviialions,  and  all  that,  are  well  enough ; 
very  clever  things  to  be  sure,  my  lord  ;  tut 
stdi  nothing  in  comparison  of  this.* 

'  ZoundSy  man,  what  can  it  be  ?* 

*Why,  my  lord— please  come  a  little  this 
way— now  in  confidence,  my  IoihI — IVe  been 
such  a  lucky  dog  as  to  discover  the  wondrous 
act  of  raising  a  breed  of  sheep  without  zcool  .'* 

The  nobleman,  who,  it  is  thought,  was  not 
very  nearly  related  toStjIomon,  had  like  to 
have  gone  into  fits.  *  VVhat  sir,*  asked  he 
with  a  countenance  wild-staring  with  amaze- 
ment,* a  breed  of  sheep  without  wool!  im- 
possible !* 

*  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  it  is  very  possible, 
i-ery  true.  I  have  indeed,  inj^  lordf,  discover- 
ed the  admirable  art  of  raising  a  breed  of 
sheep  without  a  lock  of  wool  on  their  backs  '. 
not  a  lock,  my  lotti,  any  more  than  there  is 
here  on  the  back  of  my  hand.* 

*  Your  fortune  is  made,  sir,*  replied  the  no- 
bleman, smacking  his  hands,  and  lifting  both 
them  and  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  in  ecstasy — 
*  Your  fortune  is  made,  for  ever.  Govern- 
ment, I  am  sure,  sir,  will  not  fail  suitably  to 
regard  a  discovery  tliat  will  immortalize' llie 
British  nation.* 

Accordingly,  a  motion  to  that  purpave  was 
made  in  the  Houbc  of  Lordt^  and  the  empiric 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  created  a  peer  «f 
the  realm  ;  when,  most  unfortunately,  the 
Duke  of  Ekivonshire,  a  di^triet  famed  for 
sheep,  got  up  anW  begged  a  little  patience  of 
the  House  until  it  could  be  fully  understood 
what  great  benefit  tlie  nation  was  to  derive 
from  a  flock  of  sheep  without  wool.  *  Why, 
zounds !  my  lor<ls,*  said  tl>e  noble  Duke, '  ( 
thought  all  along  that  wool  was  the  ffMun 
chance  in  a  flock  of  sheep.' 

A  most  learned  discussion  ensued.  And  it 
being  made  apparent  to  the  noble  lords,  that 
wot>r  is  or^oKi/  the  basis  of  broadcloths,  flan- 
nels, and  most  other  of  the  best  British 
manufactures— and  it  being  also  made  appa- 
rent to  tlic  noble  lords,  which  was  anotner 
great  p»»int  gained,  that  two  good  things  are 
better  than  one,  t.  e.  that  wool  and  mutton 
together,  are  better  than  mutton  by  itself,  or 
wool  by  itself,  the  motion  for  a  title  was 
unanimously  scouted ;  and  in  place  of  a  pen- 
sion the  rascal  hud  like  to  have  got  a  prison. 
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for  dar'tue  thus  to  trump  up  a  Tile  discovery 
thttt  wouUl  hav^e  rc^bed  tne  world  ofone  oC 
its  irrettest  Cf>fnforts. 

Just  so,  to  my  mind  at  least,  it  fares  with 
all  the  boasted  discoveries  of  our  modern 
atlieists.  Admittmf;  that  the^e  wonderful 
wizzards  could  raise  a  uacion  of  men  and  wo< 
men  without  reli}>ioD,  as  easily  as  this,  ibeir 
brother  conjuror,  could  a  breed  of  mrriiios 
ivithuat  wool^-still  we  must  ask  cui  bono  f 
that  is,  what  good  would  il  be  to  the  ^orld  f 
Supposing  tliey  could  away  at  a  dahli,  tvitli  nil 
sense  of  t>o  };lorious  a  being  as  God  and  all 
comCort  of  s«>  miftlity  a  hope  as  heaven,  w  liat 
bencBt  woubl  it  brin*;  to  man  o|;l>ea»t  f 


Frunicfkc  KkhuMiHl  GoH4>li«!r. 
SHORT  HI  NTS  FOR  MEN  Of  BUST  N  FAS. 

In  llic  course  of  my  life,  certain  rules  have 
occurred  to  nie  ns  usc'ful  to  all  men  cn);at;ecl 
lu  business.  1  beg  pennission  to  lay  them 
before  your  readers,  as  the  result  ol  au  ex- 
perienre  whicli  it  ««ould  take  them  boiue 
tiincaoH  trouble  toact|uire. 

1st.  Pursue  the  business  y<Ki  aiecnj;aj;cd 
in  wiili  zeal  and  avidity.  Wiihoui  mucli  ui- 
dustry  and  cnefji^y,  your  time  will  melt  away 
with  liiile  or  no  protit.  It  follows  from  this 
ubviousrule  that  you  ought  to  concentrate 
your  attention  upon  one  particular  line  of  bu- 
siness, rather  than  distract  it  ainon^;  several. 
If  jou  have  many  difierenc  irons  in  the  fire, 
BOiae  of  tbem  will  most  probably  burn. 

2d.  MnuJ  your  own  concerns ;  do  not  trust 
implicitly  toa^^ents  or  clerks.  Ifyoii  wisti 
any  tliiihi;  well  done,  yon  must  cither  do  it 
yourself;  or  »€e  it  done  by  others.  Even 
your  agent  will  soon  learn  to  despise  you, 
as  well  as  neglect  your  concerns,  unless  yog 
sliow  an  interest  in  them  yourself.  Attend 
to  your  business,  anil  he  will  attend  to  it. 
Neglect  it  yourself,  your  agent  will  neglect 
it.  ]fhc  docs  not,  take  that  man  to  your 
heart;  he  i!>  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand. 

3d.  It  naturally  flows  from  the  last  rule, 
that  you  must  rise  early  to  see  the  course  of 
your  business.  The  man  who  wastes  the 
first  moments  of  the  day  in  bed,  is  .sure  to 
prf)duce  the  same  habit  amoiii;  all  those  wbo 
lire  within  the  range  of  hisiiiHuenre. 

4tli.  In  all  cases  prefer  your  business  to 
?our  pleasures.  Tlic  former  not  only  suf- 
tcrs  from  your  neglect,  but  jionr  reputation 
teaman  of  punctuality  and  industry  sulTers 
Willi  It.  The  world  soon  despises  the  sluj^- 
gard,  the  debauchee,  or  even  the  idle  bon  vi-^ 
"^^mt.  The  only  lime  y^n  can  devote  to  your 
pleasure  is  your  leisure  iinmienls ;  that  is, 
those  moments  wliidi  you  snatch  without  in- 
jury from  your  usual  avocations. 

5ib.  L«et  your  credit  always  keep  pace 
ynh  your  capital.  Never  stretch  it,  out  on 
iome  great  emergency  ;  lest  you  snap  it. 
£et  the  the  world  see  that  you  would  rather 
niake  slow  and  sure  gains  than  venture  some 


fists—that  you  labor  rather  than  gambl*  ill 
your  vocations.  Besides  in  these  dashing  enter* 
prizes,  a  man  *  not  only  risks  his  own  credit, 
but  taxes  the  good  humor  of  bis  friends. 

6ch.  When  von  are  under  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  > our  friends,  you  ought  never 
to  ask  il,  unlf ^>  you  in  vowr  turn  incur  an 
equal  responsibility  for  ihem,  or  make  fhero 
secure  by  a  pledge  of  property.  These 
transaction»,  I  Kno.v,are  generally  ordered 
in  ijuite  a  differeiti  nnmner.  Men  hurry 
their  friends  into  bankb,  or  more  perilous  pla- 
ces, without  caution  and  security .  If  tliey 
fail,  away  go  their  friends  with  thcro.  This 
is  a  risk  that  very  few  men  ought  to  incur, 
r>r  to  inipo»e  upon  others.  If  you  ought  to 
give  security,  ol  course  }oii  have  a  right  to 
ask  it. 

7th.  Make  no  important  agreement,  un« 
less  you  reduce  it  to  writing.  Meu  may 
prove  scoundrels ;  or  their  memories,  at 
lea:*t,  may  prove  trearheroiis.  I'he  ink  will 
remain  us  it  is  ;  but  wordv,  volatile  words 
will  By  an  ay  ami  be  forgotton.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  causc-s,  that  lumber  our  dockets, 
procee^l  from  neglect  of  this  obvious  rule. 
I^ides  death  may  sweep  off  <me  of  tl>e  par- 
lies, and  the  oilier  may  Ik3  at  the  utmost  loss 
to  prove  the  existence  or  terms  of  the  bargain, 

8tli.  Observe  the  utmost  order  in  tlie  pros- 
ecution of  your  business. 

Enter  every  debt  or  credit  as  it  occurs. 
Beware  of  (he  foul  Hend  Ennui,  and  mind 
the  good  maxim,  to  do  every  thing  while  yois 
think  of  it. 

Have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  let  every 
thing  be  in  its  place—more  especially  your 
papers,  for  more  is  lost,  and  vexation  iiicur- 
rea  by  a  bunt  after  some  straggling  docU' 
mentj  than  is  generally  conceived. 

Have  a  place  for  all  papers  to  be  attended 
to  ;  and  particularly  f<»r  all  letters  to  be  an- 
swered— lor  your  corrcs|>ondents  will  think 
themselves  affronted  by  a  want  of  puuctuali- 

Othfl'ake  a  receipt  fqr  all  monies  you  pay^ 
or  any  debts,  in  whatever  way  you  discharge 
them.  These  riiceipts  nmst  not  be  taken 
on  loose  bits  of  paper  which  may  be  mislaid 
from  their  place,  or  lost  from  tljcir  file.  For 
what  injury  may  not  arise  from  their  hiss  .^ 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience  1  earnestly  ad- 
\  isc  von  to  have  a  large  blank-book  set  aparb 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  your  receipts. 
Sliould  not  your  b<K>k  lie  at  hand  wnenc 
you  settle  an  account,  still  you  must 
paste  the  i  cceipt  on  the  blauk  leaf  of  your 
receipt  book.  I  was  particularly  struck  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  seeing  a  blank 
book  of  his,  on  which  he  had  been  so  care- 
ful as  to  paste  on  the  blank  leaves  every  scrap 
of  a  newspaper  which  had  been  publislied  re- 
lative to  his  concerns.  Your  receipt  hook 
mi<;ht  b«  paged  and  indexed,  and  thus  enable 
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you  Co  find  any  receipt  which  you  had  occa- 
sion to  consult. 

Balance  your  day  book  at  the  end  of  eve- 
ry week  ;  and  your  leger,  nt  least,  once  jn 
every  year. 

liin.  Setttle  your  accounts  as  Far  as  pos- 
?^ible,  at  least,  once  in  every  year.  Those 
who  are  unable  lo  discharge  iheir  debts  in 
cash,  may  l>e  induced  to  give  you  iheir  notes 
for  the  sanic.  Keep  a  note  book  for  this  pur- 
pose, ctmsisting  of  blank  ii<»tes  to  be  filled 
up.  Your  note  and  rrceipt  books  woirid  be 
two  of  the  most  useful  records  u\  your  estab- 
lishment. 

12.  And  should  any  of  you  be  so  unfortu- 
nate, in  spite  of  all  your  care,  industry  and 
prudence,  lo  be  bankrupt  in  your  circumstan- 
ces, then  breatc  like  honest  men.  Lay  vour 
xondiiion  fairly  before  your  creditors,  give 
up  all  Tour  effects  and  trust  to  their  generos- 
ity. Vou  cannot  help  being  bankrupt;  but 
yon  may  help  being  thslwnest.  The  dishon- 
est bankrupt  is  the  greatest  of  fools  as  well 
as  of  knaves.  Who  will  trust  him  hereafter, 
when  he  has  attempted  to  cheat  those  wlio 
have  trusted  him  !  Who  will  not  trust  him 
again,  who  undtf*-  the  severest  pinch  of  for- 
tune has  proved  himself  superior  lo  tempta- 
tion. . 

Many  of  these  rules  are  truisms,  but  they 
are  worthy  of  being  recollected.  They  are 
all  at  your  service. 


BATHING 

Cold  Bath,— ^.  We  are  never  to  enter  the 
cold  bath  when  the  temperature  o\f  the  body 
is  below  the  standard  of  health  ;  if  it  is  a 
few  degress  above  this,  the  bathing  will  be 
proportionably  more  grateful  and  invigora- 

ti"*5' 

2.  We  should  never  remain  long  in  the 
water,  no  longer  than  to  secure  a  vigorous  re- 
action. The  con»mon  mistake  on  this  iwint 
is,  not  only  to  remain  in  the  water  till  the 
glow  of  warmth  arising  from  the  shock  is 
established,  but  till  it  is  dissipated  t^  con- 
tinuing in  the  water  too  long,  or  by  return- 
ing too  often. 

3.  We  are  to  bathe  before  breakfast,  or 
better  before  dinner. 

4.  W^e  are  to  bathe  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  or  nearly  so.     And, 

5.  We  are  to  bathe  every  second  or  third 
day  only  ;  or  if  our  bathing  depends  on  the 
tide,  we  may  bathe  several  -.days  in  success- 
ion and  then  omit  as  many. 

Warm  Bath. — 1.  The  warm  bath  should 
be  entered  by  persons  in  health,  at  ninety- 
three  degrees  oi  heat,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes  and  attending  to  the  sensations,  its 
temperature  should  be  so  altered,  if  any  al- 
teration is  required,  as  to  render  it  the  most 
grateful  to  our  feelings. 


2*  The  best  time  for  bathing  is  the  fore^ 
noon,  'after  the  breakfast  is  digested.  The 
cases  ill  which  it  is  preferable  or  expedient 
to  bathe  m  the  morning  or  evening,  are  few, 
and  to  ,  be  regarded  a»  exceptions  to  th« 
general  rule. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  as  a  general 
<l:rection  any  precise  period  as  the  best  tin>e 
for  rem^iinmg  in  the  bath.  It  will  often  be 
useful  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  lialf  an  hour 
or  even  im  hour. 
4.  The  frequency  of  bathing  should  also  de- 
pend much  on*  circumstances.  When  the 
oath  is  taken  to  prevent  disease  and  improve 
health,  and  is  well  borne,  it  may  be  used  ev- 
ery second  or  third  day. 

5.  Bathing  should  be  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  exercise. — Dr.  Coffin, 


TRANSPARENCY    OF  THE  SEA. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  that  strikes  a 
northern  traveller  more  than  the  singular 
transparency  of  the  waters  ;  and  the  farther 
he  penetrates  into  the  Arctic  regions,  the 
more  forcibly  is  his  attention  riveted  to  this 
fact.  At  a  depth  of  20  fathoms,  or  120  feet, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  exposed 
to  vic%v.  Beds  composed  entirely  of  shells, 
sand  lightly  sprinkled  with  them,  and  sub- 
marine forests,  *  present  through  the  clear 
medium  new  wonders  to  the  unaccustomed 
eye.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Capel  de  Brook,  and 
fully  confirmed  by  my  observation  in  Norway, 
that  sometimes  on  tile  shores  of  Norland  the 
sea  is  transparent  to  a  depth  of  4  or  500  feet ; 
and  that  when  a  boat  passes  oyer  subaqueous 
mountains,  whose  summits  rise  above  that 
line,  but  whose  bases.are  fixed  in  an  unfath- 
omable abyss,  the  visible  illusion  is  so  perfect, 
that  one  who  has  gradually  in  tranquil  pro- 
gress passed  over  the  surface,  ascended  won- 
deringly  the  rugged  steep,  shrinks  back  with 
horror  as  he  crosses  the  vertex,  under  an  im- 
pression that  he  is  falling  headlong  down  the 
precipice..  The  transparency  of  tropical  wa- 
ters generally,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
is  not  comparable  to  that  oi'  the  sea  in  these 
northern  latitudes;  though  an  exception  h^ 
made  in  favor  of  the  China  seas,  and  a  few 
isolated  spots  on  the  atlantic.  Every  one 
who  has  passed  over  the  Imnk  known  to  sai- 
lors as  theSaya^de  Malh'a,  ten  degrees  north 
of  the  Mauritius,  must  remember  with  pleas- 
ure the  worlds  of  shell  and  coral  which  the 
translucid  water  exposes  to  view  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  to  five  and  thirty  fathoms.— JS^/io^V 
Letters  from  the  North  ^'Europe. 


You  cannot  give  an  instance  of  any  man, 
who  is  permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time, 
contriving  not  to  have  tedious  hours. 

Jofinton. 
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Ttmm  lir  (Loodan)  T«mIi*s  Magazine. 
WISDOM. 
1  «tk'd  (he  M^,  when  wandering  afar 
In  leareb  of  «rb(hNn*s  bf4^t  and  shining  star, 
Wha(*a  wisdom  ?  He  exclaimed  wHIi  tearful  eyes, 
•*  The  lear  nf  God's  the  wisdom  of  ihc  wise.** 

I  aik'd  the  rouiAtfw'c  changing  tints  of  light. 
The  glonoas  harbinger  of  mercy  bright ; — 
**  Twas  wisdom  rtrfjed  mc  ihu%,  the  earth  (n  span. 
And  bade  me  lull  the  fearful  heart  of  man  " 

f  ask'd  the  oc^a/>>-«h<|  its  eeascless  tidt* , 

)b  hollow  murraura,  to  my  roicc  replied  — 

**  Behold  ray  swelling  waves,  their  ebb  ami  flow, 

ThehHid  of  wisdooT  marks  bow  far  they  go." 

Then  I  pursued  the  pure,  the  golden  sttn  / 

Aad  Iband  bira  when  his  course  was  nearly  done  i 

*  0  stay  me  not,**  he  cried,  « check  not  my 


Tis  wisdom*s  work  to  run  the  heavenly  race." 

I  lakM  the  ators  to  track  me  wisdom*8  way 
hlhe  hqjh  heaven  of  glory,  where  they  lay — 
**Tis  wisdani*s  path,**  tliey  said,  *<  that  we  have 

trod. 
The  path  to  wisdom  is— the  will  of  God.'* 

Iask*d  the  tnootif  the  moon  that  shone  afar, 
h  her  paie  light  within  her  crescent  car — 
**  Wisdom  iskaowlodge  of  the  hand  divine,    • 
Thar  bade  me  be,  and  placed  me  here  to  shine." 

The  «lver  spheres  aauglit  up  the  lieavcniy  song, 
Echo'd  ihrougb  eadlesa  space  it  roird  along  : 
Angela  rejoiced,  and  fill'd  with  holy  fires, 
Toaed  unto  wisdom  all  their  golden  lyres. 

"  Trae  wisdom  ts  the  inioence  brightly  glowing, 
Prera  the  Alraighty*s  glory  ever  flowing ! 
The  unspotted  mirror  of  his  power  and  might  ! 
The  radisnee  of  the  everlasting  light !" 

Then  earth-born  man  attune  thy  sacred  lyre, 
Aad  join  the  chorus  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
Is  praiae  to  thy  great  triune  God  above, 
Wheae  will  is  wisdom,  and  whose  rod  is  love. 


FUNERALS   IN    TURKEY. 
Tke  Allowing  account  of  fuoenilf  in  Tarkey,  i«  excrseted 
Anaa  a  Terr  interesting  vblume  reeeiitljr  published,  by 
Ae  Rer.  J.  Hartley,  entitled,  Jle«.archcs  lu  Grwce  and 
the  Ltnnt. 

In  Turkey,  the  places  and  rites  of  sepulture 
Have  an  a Ffcrtin^  prominence  and  ftolcmnily 


connected  with  tlicm,  scarcely  equalled  in 
Chribiendnni.  Id  y^eoeral,  tlie  dead  are  iu* 
terred  ni  very  spacious  cemeteries  contiguous 
t(»  towns  and  v illumes.  There  appear  to  be 
two  cities  pla'ced  skIc  by  side — tlic  city  of  the 
liviiit;,and  tlic  ciiy  ofthc  dcatl ;  and  the  pop- 
iilatiofi  o\  the  latter  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
ton  Iter. 

riie  Turkish  cemeteries  aiound  Smrma 
cover  a  coiibiderabic  space  ol  ground.  Tliey 
may  be  recoj»nr/ed,  at  a  distance,  by  the  lofty 
aotl  sombre  phalnn.t  of  cvpr<»ss  trees,  which 
are  always  the  favorite  attendant  on  Turkish 
graves.  The  Jews  have  also  coveretl  the 
face  of  a  very  lar/^c  hill,  rising  above  tlie  city 
of  Smyrna,  with  the  stones  which  note  the 
place  where  the  earthly  rera^ns  of  tlieir  de- 
ceased countrymen  are  deposited.  Tliere  is 
a  desolation  and  forlorn  appearance  present* 
ed  by  this  spot,  uoshelteren  as  it  is  by  a  sin- 
;:)e  tree,  whicli  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
Che  thick  shade  and  beaqtifbl  order  of  the 
Turkish  places  of  burial.  It  shows,  that  eveil 
in  death,  the  Jew  is  not  exempt  from  the 
contempt  and  oppression  of  which  ^he  could 
not  divest  himsell  tvhilst  living. 

The  immense  burial  grounds  of  the  Turks 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Constantinople,  have 
been  much  celebrated  by  travellers.  There 
is  also  a  cemetery  of  the  Armenians  dose  to 
Pent,  which  1  often  used  to  visit  with  pecu- 
liar delight.  The  eye  beholds,  to  a  wide  ex- 
tent, stone  after  stone  glittering  upon  innu- 
merable graven  :  whilst  thick  spreading  trees 
extend  their  branches  and  their  shade  above 
tliem.  A  silent  awe  pervades. the  mind,  in 
contemplation  of  the  scene ;  and  the  feeling 
is  often  increased  by  the  new  arriviU  oT 
corpses  which  are  to  be  deposited  by  the  side 
of  their  ancestors.  In  walking  silently  and 
lonely  among  these  graves,  1  have  not  un- 
frequently  seer.  Armenian  females  weeping 
over  the  last  abode  of  a  husband,  a  father, 
or  a  friend. 

The  interment  of  a  corpse  according  to  the 
ritual  of  our  church  liad  always  to  my  mind, 
a  striking  solemnity  in  Turkey.  On  passing 
through  the  streets  to  the  place  of  burial,  in- 
numerable eyes  of  strangers  of  a  diversity  of 
nations  gaze  fixedly  upon  the  scene.  All  is 
still.  The  pursuits  of  business  are  suspend- 
ed ;  a  lucid  interval  appears  to  be  imparted 
to  the  delirium  of  folly  and  sin  :  and,  when 
the  muffled  drum  and  martial  step,  which 
accompany  to  the  dost  the  body  of  an  English 
sailor,  add  their  interest  to  the  procession, 
the  feedings  of  the  spectators  arc  wrought  up 
to  no  common  pitch  oi  excitement.  During 
the  reading  of  the  burial  service,  more  es- 
peciallv   at  C.)nstanlinople,  where  the  En* 
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fJMh  bmiml-ground  is  in  »  place  eiceedingljr 
public,  a  solemn  attention  arreiu  all  present, 
even  thoueh  to  few  ihe  language  \h  intelligi- 
ble. Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  appear  to  bare  forgotten  their 
animosities,  and,  at  the  grave  of  death,  to 
have  recollected  that  a  common  fatemvraits 
them  all.  However  distinct  they  may  be 
from  each  other  in  the  enjoyments  and  at- 
tainments of  life,  and  however  they  may  dif- 
fer in  what  is  much  more  momentous^the 
prospects  of  immortality,  still  is  there  an  aw- 
ful uniformity,  which  unites  in  one  insepa* 
rable  communion  the  men  of  all  ranks,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  religions  :  Duti  t^ou  art,  and 
untoduU  ihcu  shall  return. 

Very  frequently,  whilst  you  are  silently  en- 
gaged in  your  apartment,  the  stillness  of  a 
Turkish  town,  where  no  rumbling  of  wheels 
is  ever  heard,  is  interrupted  by  the  distant 
sound  of  the  funeral  cliaunt  of  the  Greek 
priests.  As  the  voices  grow  more  loud,  you 
basten  to  the  window  to  behold  the  proces- 
sion. The  priests  move  first,  bearing  their 
burning  tapers,  and  by  their  dark  and  Bow- 
ing robes  give  an  idea  of  mourning  in  har- 
aM>ny  with  the  occasion.  The  corpse  is  aK 
ways  exhibited  to  full  view.  It  is  placed 
upop  a  bier,  which  is  borne  aloft  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  is  dressed  in  the  best  and  gay- 
est garments  possessed  by  the  deceased.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  a  young  female,  who 
had  departed  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty, adorned  rather  at  a  bride  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, than  as  one  who  was  to  tie  tlie  tenant 
of  the  chamber  of  corruption.  The  voung 
Jifan  at  Nain,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  the 
command  ol^  our  Savior,  was  doubtless  car^ 
ricd  on  a  bier  of  this  kind.  When  the  Lord 
intiocated  the  design  of  interposing  in  his  fa- 
vor, they  that  barelum  ttood  stilL  And  wlien 
the  miraculous  energy  was  exerted,  he  that 
wa$  dead  tat  up  and  began  to  sneak :  (Luke  vii. 
^5.)  I  believe  it  is  unusual  for  any  of  the 
Orientals  to  l»e  buried  in  coffins. 

The  Greeks  allow  so  short  a  time  to  inter- 
vene between  the  decease  of  an  individual 
and  his  burial,  that  certain  evidences  have 
occasionally  been  afforded  of  premature  in- 
terment. Once,  as  I  was  assured,  a  person 
op  his  way  to  the  grave,  through  the  streets 
of  Smyrna,  sat  up  and  began  to  speak,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  all  present.  There  was  a 
person  frequently  seen  in  Smyrna,  when  I 
was  resident  there,  who  had  actually  been 
placed  in  his  grave,  and  left  in  that  situation. 
On  recovering  his  recoilection,  lie  eniittcd 
cries,  which  were  soon  heard,  and  which  led 
to  bis  release  before  any  fatal  cons>equcnces 
had  ensued.  The  nature  of  the  graves,  as 
will  soon  be  described,  afforded  him  the 
means  of  escape,  which  an  English  grave  and 
coffin  wiSkild  have  utterly  preoluded. 

The  closing  part  of  the  Greek  burial  ser- 
vice, commencing  with  the  words,  *'  Come, 


and  impart  the  last  embrace,"  is  very  a6RBC- 
ting.  The  friends  of  the  departed  press  for- 
ward from  every  part  of  tlie  church,  and  kiss 
his  cold  and  pallid  lips  and  weep  over  him. 
It  is  considered  a  very  peculiar  mark  of  dis- 
respect to  neglect  this  last  office  of  afiection. 
It  IS,  perhaps  a  foolish  weakness  ;  but  1  ow» 
I  was  not  superior  to  it.  I  felt  a  solemn 
species  of  delight  in  the  idea,  that,  if  I  died 
in  Greece,  I  sliould  have  a  large  number  of 
most  affectionate  friends  to  comennd  pay  me 
this  office  of  kindness,  l>efore  they  consigned 
me  *<  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust." 

The  custom  of  employng  professional 
mourners  to  howl  for  the  dead  still  exists  in 
some  partit  of  the  Levant.  One  morning, 
whilst  taking  a  solitury  walk  in  ^ina,  the 
most  plaintive  accents'fcll  upon  my  ear  which 
I  had  ever  heard.  I  followed  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sounds  proceeded ;  and  they 
conducted  me  to  a  new-made  grave,  over 
which  a  woman,  hired  foV  the  occasion,  was 
pouring  forth  lamentation  and  mmrming  and 
uHX,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  other 
than  sincere.  It  was  the  grave  of  a  yonnft 
man  who  had  been  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  and  very  pathetic  expostulations  wera 
addressed  to  him,  in  reference  to  his  Quit- 
ting so  soon  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
property. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  burial  senice. 
the  corpse  is' stripped  of  its  gay  attire,  ana 
committed  to  the  grave  with  no  other  cover- 
ing than  that  of  a  large  windirg-sheet.  In 
Smyrna,  and  some  other  places,  the  graves 
are  vaults  with  nothing  above  them  but  a 
grave-stone.  Here,  for  twelve  months,  the 
corpse  reposes  undisturbed  ;  but,  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  the  large  stone  is  removed, 
and  the  remains  are  inspected  with  niudi  in- 
terest. If  it  appear  that  entire  decay  has 
ensued,  much  satisfaction  is  expressed  :  tiie 
bones  are  removed,  and  phiced  in  the  char^ 
nel-house ;  and  the  grave  is  left  vacant  for 
the  next  member  of  the  family  who  may  lo- 
herit  it.  But  if,  unhappily,  the  corpse  should 
be  found  unmouldered  to  dust,  it  is  deemed 
a  most  inauspicious  circumstance  ;  it  is  cwh' 
sidered  a  certain  sign  that  the  deceased  had 
left  the  world  under  the  excommunication  of 
some  ecclesiastic ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
relatives  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  rescue  the  unhappy  spirit  from  so  melaiK 
choly  a  condition.  Hence,  bishops  and 
priests  are  sent  for  ;  portions  of  the  Gospel 
are  read  over  the  corpse ;  and  many  su- 
perstitious practices  are  employed,  in  hopes 
of  producing  decay,  and  of  relieving  the  ex- 
communicated soul.  When  symptoms  of  de- 
cay appear,  as  they  naturally  will  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  comfort  returns  to  the 
minds  of  the  survivors;  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained, in  cuu&equence  of  their  religious  ea- 
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deanuiB,  tfoit  tMr  friend  will  now  obtaio  re- 
pose.  Persons  wlio  reside  Mooocst  the 
Gneeks  wiH  be  surpriaed  to  find  bow  nmny 
absurd  nnrmtives  of  tliis  description  are  ib 
oincabUNNi  smooj^  them.  It  must  also  be 
deemed  a  singalar  circumstance^  that  the  re- 
sittanreof  a  corpee  to  potreraction  should  be 
m  soose  instances,  as  just  described,  the  to- 
ken of  CKComniunicatKHi  *  and  in  others,  as 
in  8c.  SpiridioR  and  St.  Dton^sius,  a  proc»f 
of  sapcrior  Muntship. 


TkoM  wB  LmmIbm  CMrNQMt  Ooitrv<T« 
Ojr  AN    ALLEGED  CASE  OF   SPECIAL    MANI- 
FESTATION   OF   DIVINE  POWER. 

Mir,  Ediior^^l  take  tlie  liberty  of  sending 
ytm,  the  pariiculars  of  a  very  extraordinary 
case,  wmcb  occurred  in  my  native  villoj^e ; 
mmd  Icartng  that  the  autlient'icity  of  it  may  be 
doobcad  by  many  of  your  numerous  readers, 
1  bes  leave  to  assure  tliem  that  it  is  an  indu- 
bitable Caot  The  parties  involved  in  the 
loUowuig  relation  have  for  many  years  lived 
new  my  father's  resilience  ;  and  he  has  been 
in  the  babit  of  teeiofi;  ttaem  olten,  and  haa 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circuoi- 
staCaaces.  But  not  only  m^  ki$  testiuiooy, 
bnl  tdiewise  that  of  the  immily,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Baltonsborouch,  and  all  the 
snrrouoding  viUases,  be  adduced  in  coofir- 
mntion  of  nie  truth  of  the  relation  ;  the  case 
in  question  being  of  scv  singular  a  nature, 
thnt  it  obtained  great  notoriety  throughout 
the  surrounding  couotrj.  This  case  has  al- 
ready been  brought  before  the  public,  in  the 
Luicet,  by  a  Mr.  lioare,  a  very  respectable 
snrinon  living  at  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire ; 
bat  I  have  sent  it  to  you,  as  I  consider  the 
narrative  to  be  more  suitable  for  a  religious 
than  a  medical  publication.  It  may  possibly 
beoelit  the  cause  of  religion  in  these  days  of 
infidelity  and  scepticism,  by  its  a^rdmg  a 
striking  manifestatton  of  the  Divine  displeas- 
•re^  against  a  presumptuous  and  ungrateful 
iadividtial  ;  and  connrming  the  truui  of  a 
supertntendiiig  Providence,  which  overrules 
the  affiurs  ol  men. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1831,  died  a 
farmer  Higgins  an  inhabitant  of  Baltosnbor- 
oagby  near  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire  ; 
some  of  the  peculiar  incidents  of  whose  life 
are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  handed 
down  to  future  |i^etierat'tons,  as  an  example 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  haniy  and 
ineonsiderate  resolutions,  aoil  violent  imnre^ 
cations  against  the  arrangements  of  the  Om- 
nipotent will.  From  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  in  the  year  1793, 
Hignns  became  extreinely  anxious  for  a  son ; 
Wtais  wife  presenting  him  with  three  daugh- 
teri  in  succession,  and  no  son,  he  became 
vary  disconsoUte;  and  even  enraged  at  his 
repeated  disappointment,  and  vowed^  with 
an  onth  of  imprecation,  that  should  his  next 


child  be  a  daughter  he  would  never  speak  to 
her.  Before  the  birth  of  his  fourth  child  he 
impiously  repeated  the  same  solemn  vow. 
The  child,  however  to  his  inexpressible  joy, 
proved  to  be  a  boy  ;  but  the  lather's  satis- 
faction was  of  but  short  continuance,  for  this 
long  wished-for  and  much-desired  son,  was 
destined  by  Providence  to  be  to  him  the 
cause  of  yenrs  of  remorse  and  pungent  sor- 
row. Father  Higgins,  indeed,  very  MOtm  bad 
reason  to  repent  of  making  such  a  rash  vow  ; 
for  the  child,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  takn 
notice  of  surrounding  objecU,  was  observed 
to  avoid  him,  and  neveg  could  be  induced, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  remain  in  his  arms. 
As  the  boy  advanced  in  ]rears,  and  the  time 
of  articulation  arrived,  his  shyness  towards 
his  father  became  more  and  more  apparent ; 
and  it  was  soon  observed,  that  while  be  con- 
versed freely  with  his  mother  and  sisiert,  he 
never  addressed  a  word  to  his  father  or  nf- 
iertd  a  gyilMt  inkU  prtience.  At  first  this 
shyness  was  thought  to  be  accidental,  as  hit 
father  was  much  mim  home ;  but  when  the 
boy  had  geined  the  full  powers  of  mecb, 
and  still  observed  a  constant  and  marked  si- 
lence towards  hiuK  it  became  but  too  evi- 
dent that  farmer  Hiq^ns  was  destined  neter 
to  hold  any  conversatuNi  with  his  son. 

The  afflicted  parent  would  often  entreat 
him  to  speak  to  and  converse  with  him,  but 
neither  entreaties,  threats,  nor  promises  were 
of  the  least  avail ;  he  even  promised  him  the 
half  of  what  lie  possessed,  would  he  but  con- 
verse or  even  speek  to  him,  but  it  was  all  to 
■ib  purpose.  The  mother  also  often  admon- 
ished and  clesired  him  to  oblige  his  father  by 
talking  to  him ;  but  his  repljr  invariaUv  was, 
*'  No,  mother,  Ao  you  not  think  1  would  talk 
to  my  father  if  I  could  ?  Whenever  father 
approaches,  my  voice  begins  to  falter,  and 
before  he  comes  within  hearing  the  power  of 
speaking  entirely  faib  me.**  ft  is  a  very  re- 
markable part  of  this  yonng  man's  bistorv 
that  the  inability  of  speaking,  applied  to  aU 
other  males*  as  well  as  the  lather  ;  and  this 


*  Sinoel  drew  q|i  the  above  •tatement,  a  lecond 
report  of  this  ease,  byMr.Hoare,  has  appeared 
in  the  Laneet  (for  April  7, 1838,}  aeoompanied 
wkh  s  letter,  in  eorroboration  of  the  prmelpal 
Cast,  from  Dr.  Coliton,  a  very  respeetable  alergV' 
man  living  in  the  parish  adjoining  Boltoasberouih. 
Dr.  C.  however,  ttaies  that  Eli  Hi|gins,  0ie 
yooog  man  in  question,  did  a  few  years  smte  speak 
lo  ttoo  different  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  I  read  the 
above  leUer,  1  desired  my  father  (o  call  on  the 
individual ;  and  be  acknowledged, when  the  names 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Lanset  were  su. 
ted  to  him,  that  he  did  on  one  oeeasioo  say  a  few 
words  to  tbeiD  :  but  he  is  toully  unable  to  ae* 
count  for  this  exception,  as  he  always  felt  dls- 
tressed  at  being  unable  to  converse  like  ofher 
yoong  men.  Ihave  ascertained  the  truth  dt  this 
singolar  exception,  from  a  wish  »ot  to  state  any 
thing  more  in  reference  to  the  above  CMe,  than 
what  is  perfectly  correct.  J.  W.  B. 
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▼efy  singular  feature  in  his  life  continued  for  i 
thirty  five  years,  up  to  the  period  of  farnier 
Higgins\death.  fiamediately  after  this  oc- 
currence he  began  to  converse  with  all 
around,  both  males  as  weW  as  females,  taking 
upon  himself  the  orderin»j  and  arrangement 
connected  with  his  father's  funeral,  and  he 
Still  continues  to  enjoy  ihe ./«//  powers  of 
speech.  He  was  always  a  kind  and  dutitui 
diild  to  his  father,  and  cheerfully  obeyed  all 
his  commands  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  at 
bis  death  be  evinced  great  apathy,  exhibit- 
ing no  signs  of  distress  or  sorrow.  lie  was 
fifteen  years  of  age-jwhen  he  was  first  made 
acquainted  with  his  father's  vow,  but  it  pro- 
duced on  him  no  perceptible  cflect.  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Wimot  Eastman. 

StivgeoHf  M,  R.  C.  S: 
Wincanton,  Sftmerset shire. 

Remarks.— y^e  hesitated  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  iitserting  the  foregoing  paper,  but  at 
length  consented ;  as,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  circumstances  therein  stated, 
they  furniih  a  text  for  a  discussion  of  sev- 
enu  important  questitMis  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  superintemling  Providence,  and 
for  inquiring  how  far  many  well  authciitica- 
Jted  extraordinary  events  are  lo  be  considered 
as  coming  under  this  category.  Our  readers 
will  call  to  memory  the  welUknown  memo- 
rial io  the  market  place  at  Devises,  of  a  wo- 
man who  was  struck  with  death  while  utter- 
ing falsehoods  and  imprecations,  and  vari6us 
^similar  narratives.  We  leave  both  the  facts 
and  tbe  solution  of  ihe  present  case  to  the 
consideration  of  our  correspondents.  '  'i'lte 
writer  sends  us  several  references  to  vouch 
for  his  veracity  ;  he  should  have  added  vari- 
ous other  particulars,  which  will  readily  occur 
CO  a  Doedical  and  moral  observer.  Admitting 
the  facts,  it  may  be  worth  considering  wheth- 
er the  child  had  not  lieen  in  its  infancy  so 
greatly  terrified  by  the  violent  temper  and 
perhape  severe  usage  of  his  father,  that  he 
fled  from  him  iu  terror,  and  felt  unable  to 
articulate  a  word  in  his  presence.  The  in- 
fluence of  fear  in  taking  away  tlie  power  of 
utterance,  howi*ver  strong  the  volition,  is 
well  koowiiy  and  is  mentionedliy  the  writers 
upoo  impediment  of  speech,  as  one  of  their 
cnief  causes.  Mr.  Tnelwall,  for  instance, 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cline  on  this  subject, 
narrates  some  remarkable  instances  of  this 
Aature  ;  and  states  broadly,  that  numerous 
cases  of  stammering,  stuttering,  choakiog, 
and  other  elocutionary  impediments,  which 
he  had  witnessed,  arose  from  the  early  in- 
fluence of  terror,  induced  on  a  sensitive  child 
by  the  severity  of  a  nurse,  schoolmaster,  or 
l>rutal  parent.  A  child  frightened  by  a 
schoolmaster,  lost  both  his  speech  and  reas- 
on, and  became  ao  idiot  (or  life.  Many 
wcil-practised  speakers,  when  overawed  by 


nervous  fear,  have  been  Unable  to  artKulate 
a  word,  even  with  their  book  lying  opeii  lie- 
fore  them.  Might  not  Higgins'  brutality  of 
characier,  and  bis  use  of  bointeroiis  **  oaths 
and  imprcraiions,"  accompanied  perhaf*  by 
fierce  gestures  and  blows,  have  terrified  DM 
infjHit  chihl  into  silence  ;  more  especiaM)  as, 
from  his  absence  from  home  he  did  not  see 
Iiim  ol\en  enounh  for  familiarity  to  wear  osc 
the  effect ;  so  tlrnt  ilie  involimiary  spasm  of 
the  vocal  f»rgai)s  at  length  becaiite  habitual 
in  his  presence,  and  extended  from  him,  by 
natural  association,  to  men  in  general?  Tlie 
two  exceptions  might  be  in  the  case  of  men 
of  very  peculiar  mildness,  or  under  some 
strong  emotion,  which  m'crcaiAe  fm  tlie  ino- 
nient  the  habitual  association;  and  mtgbt 
not  that  association  itself  at  length  mear  oirt, 
when  the  death  of  him  with  whom  it  was 
connected  no  longer  revived  it  ?  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  physical  solution  of  tlie  lacts, 
this  does  not  interfere  with  tlie  question, 
how  far  such  cases  as  that  related  by  oor  cot- 
respondent  are  to  l>e  viewed  as  special  judfj^- 
ments  of  God,  since  the  judgment  may  he 
no  less  exemplary  when  coming  in  the  ordin-* 
ary  train  of  providential  circumbtances  than 
if  wrought  by  a  special  miracle.  The  furlh*^ 
consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  we  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  our  correspondents. 


PRINCIPLES  OP    PEACE. 

F.xtraets  from  a  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Favcfl  in  the 

CiHirt  or  Common  Council,  LMidon,  April  35ik,  1816. 

*The  spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion  was 
announced  by  AngeU  at  tlie  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  *'  Peace  on  eartli  and  good  will  to 
men.^'  And  the  prophecies  which  foretell 
its  universal  reception  are  always  connected 
with  the  extinction  of  war,  and  tlie  conver- 
sion of  its  deadly  weapons  into  instruments 
of  husbandry.  And  it  is  extraordinary  tliat 
Christian  ministers  pray  from  age  to  age  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions,  and 
vet  seldom  denounce  war,  or  render  theip 
hearers  averse  to  its  enormities— they  coovt 
pose  excellent  sermons  on  Fast  and  Thanks- 
giving days,  invoking  the  Divine  pid  on  the 
British  arms  by  sea  and  land,  and  returning 
God  thanks  for  their  successes.  Some  of 
their  discourses  indeed  seem  to  make  thai 
success  a  test  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  : 
as  if  war  was  an  appeal  to  UeaveiH^-as  our 
Courts  of  law  in  the  dark  ages,  tried  que6ti6es 
of  right  by  single  combat,  and  female  chaa- 
tity  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  Flow  delusive  are 
such  inferences  1  the  same  haughty  and  aoH 
bitions  chief  was  a  conqueror  at  Austerlits 
as  well  as  Marengo,  although  he  was  orer-r 
thrown  at  Moscow  and  Waterloo.  The  com* 
mon  objection  that  war  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  would  be  conclusive;  if  .we 
were  of  any  profession  but  tliat  of  Christians. 
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The  ^mondinnfi  dVecls  of  war  are  coo  pal- 
uaUe  fo  need  detail  :  thef  take  away  the 
flower  of  youtK  from  tbe  enjoyiuentn  of  na- 
tun;  lar  removed  from  the  eye  of  guard iant 
aad  parents,  lo  be  aUured  into  iiidiscriuiiiiate 
aad  atrocious  intercoune  with  thd  sex,  and 
to  be  guiltv  of  criMes  which  in  former  habits 
they  woald  have  shtiddere<l  to  repeat.  Th« 
life  of  a  soldier  is  full  of  daii(;eroi|HQztrein€-s. 
Toil  and  privation  prepare  him  for  success 
vhea  npportaiiity  presents :  and  what  tone 
of  Tirtae  can  always  resist  proflif;ate  exam- 
ple ^  llow  often  was  this  coDhrnicd  by  Uie 
pfodaiaatioo!*  of  the  Duke  of  Welliii^too  in 
the  peninaula  P  1  udi^eitce  which  results  from 
dishandin^  soldiers  aiid  sailors  is  a  fruitful 
sowcc  of  crime :  and  some  writers  liate  con- 
tended tiiat  tlie  morals  of  society  have  re- 
ceived more  injury  from  the  late  war,  ttian 
all  the  e^iects  ot  education  aitd  tJie  distribu- 
tion of  tiie  2>cripcures  liavc  been  able  to  coun- 
ceiacr. 

A  clerKjtnaa  in  Wales  declared  that  the 
Militia  bad  brouiHit  vices  into  tlie  country 
which  bad  scarcely  been  known  before.-— 
With  respect  to  humanity,  the  aliolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  iustly  considered  as  the 
brightest  feature  of  tlie  a^e,  and  its  advocates 
well  deserve  statuen  o(  renown  and  grati- 
tude: but  wliai  are  I  lie  horrors  of  tliat  trade 
when  compared  with  war;  War  desolates 
thci;lobe.  Wherev^H^ay  U/ouod  \k  tencli-^ 
eshuo  to  destroy' hi^fe^lo^tcrn^Obf OS  wfev-j; 
ery  a^e,  of  every  coior,'a4t«(  b(t  ©v^ry  -jjane* 
lo  war  men  are  brought  in  the  prune  of  lile 
Co  destroy  eacJi  otiier  :wlthtMj<  •at^jnipsitv;. 
and  wheu  they  would  ftlaUk  ^rftc^Hui^  a)antjK 
er  with  ^ood  fellowship,  tfmf  wti'o  cati  dettchhe 
the  hn^erini;  torments  of  tlie  wounded^  ajul 
the  dying  together  with  the  diseasea  ^J)Oic|«d 
•pon  the  survivors  f  But  we  coii|^(Mn»e . 
these  feelini^s  with  subscriptions  for  tlicif 
widows  and  orplians,  and  sound  the  trumpet 
of  iMUiooal  bcitevolence  :  while  imirc  are  de- 
Mfoyed  in  one  battle  thairhave  been  cured 
or  relieved  in  all  the  royal  hospitals  in  seven 
years.  Tliat  war  is  daneerous  lo  lilfcriy  is 
attested  by  every  page  of  history.  The  Gre- 
ciaa  reimhlic»  which,  from  their  ruins  have 
•applied  tbe  world  with  the  proudest  mon- 
uments of  art,  which  abounded  wiih  liijch 
uuaded  sons  of  liberty,  with  statesmen,  ora- 
tors and  philosophers,  were  prepared  by  the 
Pelopennesian  war,  and  by  internal  commo- 
tion^ for  the  Macedonian  and  ultimately  for 
the^nomaii  yoke.  The  Roman  war  jprodu- 
cad  aC«ser  and  C«ser  destroyed  Roman 
liberty.  The  French  Revolution  was  tri- 
BBphant  until  the  nation  was  goaded  on  by 
its  eneibic^,  and  misled  by  its  chiefs  to  throw 
oot  ihe  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  other 
oalions:  and  then  the  glory  of  their  arms 
onl^  prepared  them  for  the  subversion  of 
their  liberty  by  a  military  chief.  No  nation 
has  long  obtained  renown  in  military  glory 


without  the  establislunent  of  despotism  :  and 
thus  one  jealousy  against  a  standing  arm5r  is 
interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  the  British 
constitution.  The  mischiefs  of  war  as  it  af- 
fects our  finance  are  too  sadly  felt  by  every 
dass  of  society,  agricultural,  and  commer- 
cial,  to  need  recital,  especially  as  I  liave  late- 
ly troubled  tlie  c<Kirt  at  great  length  with 
tins  topic,  (t  has  been  said  that  without  war, 
.society  wouki  sink  into  tameiH>ss  and  insipid^ 
ity  :  that  war  rous»es  the  iiobk^t  energies  of 
our  nature  into  tlie  displays  of  courage  and 
noble  achievement  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
our  history  and  give  the  highest  zest  to  our 
enjoyments.  Tliis  argument  woold  prove  too 
much,  and  we  should  call  out  for  intermioa- 
hle  war.  But  I  trust  the  court  will  turn  with 
disdain  from  such  objections,  and  as  ration^ 
al  and  intelligent  beings,  but  especially  as 
Christians  look  to  those  sources  of  indus- 
try, science,  and  actire  benevolence,  which 
are  capable  of  prr»duriiig  a  ;»uin  total  of  hu- 
man iJiss  which  the  folly  and  vices  of  war 
liave  never 'yet  permitted  mankind  to  eu|oy.'^ 
Tt  appears  titnt  the  speech  of  which  tlie 
aliove  IS  part  was  printea  in  pamphlet  fonn, 
and  dedicated  to  tlie  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council  of  Iy>iidon.  In  the 
tiedication,  the  author  says — **  Constantifie 
incorporated  the  Christian  Religion  with  tlie 
State,  and  thus  tl;e  Rtnnish  Hierarchy  was 
eMithlisbcd,  l>4it  iu4>ieaduif  extinguishing  war, 
tl^  l^jiiACt  or*:h^  rrosa-'was  unfurled  to  carry 
i\Ki*mt(\*  sw<^r(f- vnio  t}ic  holy  lurtd,  aud  the 
faith  of  Muhoniet  wascoiifinned  by  the  cru« 
s*ylt«oT;chiri«tiVMfy'»riiiie»  violating  every  prio- 

f5pic»ritSttnrk»r:' 


'.        ,  SOLITARY    INSECTS. 

There  are  srveriil  species  of  bees  distin- 
guished by  tlio  apfiellaiion  of  attUiartf^  be- 
cause they  do  not  ass«»ciate  lo  carry  on  any 
joint  operations.  Of  this  kind  is  the  ma—n^ 
bee,  so  cntlefl  because  it  builds  a  habtlatioo 
cmnposed  of  sand  and  mortar.  The  ne^tv 
«»f  tliM  bee  arc  fined  to  the  walls  of  himses^ 
mid  when  finished,  have  ilie  appearance  ot 
irregular  iirominences  arising  from  dirt  or 
clay  acciacntally  thrown  against  a  wall  or 
stone  by  the  feet  id*  horses.  These  proiiiin- 
ences  are  nor  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  at*^ 
tention  ;  but  wlien  tlie  external  coat  isreimi* 
ved,  their  structure  is  discovered  to  betfuly 
admirable.  The  interior  part  coiisi&ts  of  aii< 
assemblage  of  difiV  rent  cells,  each  of  whidi 
affords  a  convenient  lodgment  to  a  white 
worm,  pretty  similar  to  those  produced  by 
the  honey-bee.  Here  they  remain  till  they 
have  undergone  all  their  metamorphoses. 
In  constructing  this  nest,  which  is  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  dexterity,  the  female  is  the 
sole  operator.  She  receives  no  assistance 
from  liie  male.    The  manner  in  which  tho 
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female  mamMi-bees  build  their  nests,  is  the 
ii)Ost  carious  branch  of  their  history. 

After  choosing  a  part  of  a  w»)l  on  which 
she  is  resolved  ro  nx  an  habitation   for  her 
fiiture  progeny,  she  goes  in  quest  of  proper 
materials.    The  nest  to  be  constructed  must 
consist  of  a  species  t>f  mortar,  of  which  ^nnd 
IS  tlie  basis.    She  knows  like  liunian  builder^, 
that  every  kind  of  sand  is  not  equally  proper 
for  making  good   mortar.    She  goes,  there- 
fore to  a  bed  of  sand,  and  seler*ts,  grain   by 
grain,  the  kind  which  is  l*est  tb   answer  her 
purpose.     With  her  teeth,  which  are  as  lar^^e 
and  as  strong  as  tliose  of  the  honey-bee,  she 
eiamines  and  brings  together  several  grains. 
But  sand  alone  will  not  make  niortur.    Re- 
course roust  be  had  to  a  cement  siqiilar   to 
the  slacked  lime  employed  by  masons.    Our 
bee  is  unacquainted  nith  lime  but  she  pos- 
sesses an  equivalent  in  her  own  body.     From 
her  mouth  slie  throws  out  a  viscid   liquor, 
with  which  she  moistens  the  first  grain  pitched 
upon.    To  this  grain  she  cements  a  second, 
which  slie  moistens  in  tlie  same  manner, 
and  to  the  former  two  site  attaches  a  third, 
and  so  on  till  she  has  formed  a  mass  as  large 
as  the  shot   usually  employed  to  kill  hurcs. 
This  mass  she  carries  off  in  her  teeth  to 
the  place  she  has    chosen  for  erecting  her 
.  nest,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  the  first 
cell.    In  this  manner  she  labors  incessantlv 
till  the  whole  cells  are,  conipleted,  ,a  ^  Korft 
which  is  generally  acop^iSfisii^jn  Si^i^C  ix 
days.    All  tlie  cells  aire sUixiUrr-VQ  ^li^^tly. 
equal  in  dimensions.  *  Before  they  are  cov- 
ered, their  figure  resembl^^afcof  jflPlhniibl«t 
Slie  never  begins  to  mak^i^^^ecbi^l'tijLfS^ 
^rst  be  finislicd.    Eachceh  is  about  an  incii 
hi^,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.^ 
But  the  labor  of  building  is  not  the  only  dme. 
this  female  l>ee  has  to  undergo.     WIJ^u  a^ 
^  cell  has  been  raised  to  one  half  or  two  thirds 
of  its  lieight,  another  occupation  commences. 
She  seems  to  know  the  quantity  of  lood  that 
will  be  necessary  to  nouiish  the  young  that 
is  to  proceed  from  the  rgg,  from  its  exclusion 
till  it  acouires  its  full  growth,  and  passes  in- 
to the  cnrysalis  state.    The  food  which  is 
prepared  for  the  support  of  the  young  worm 
consists  of  the  farina  or  powder  of  flowers, 
diluted  with  honey,  which  forms  a  kind   of 
pap.      Before  the  cell  is  entirely   finished, 
the  mason-bee  collet^ts  from  the  fio  vers,  niicl 
deposits  in  the  cell  a  large  qu-^utity  of  tariua 
and  afterwards  disgorges  upon  it  as  much 
honey  as  dilutes  it,  and  forms  it  into  a  kind 
of  paste,  or  sirup.     When   this  operation  is 
performed,  she  conifiletcs  her  cell,  and,  after 
depositing  an  egg  in  it,  covers  the  mouth  of 
it  with  tlie  same  mortar  she  uses  in  building 
her  nest.    The  egg  is  now  enclosed  on  all 
sidei  in  a  walled  h:ibiuti'm  hermetically  seal- 
ed.   A  small  quantity  of  air,  however,  gets 
admiftssion  u*  the  worm,  otherwise  ii  could 
n0r  exist.    Reaumor  discovered  that  air  ac- 


ttially  penetrated    through    this  seemingly 
compact  mason- work. 

As  soon  as  tlie  first  cell  is  completed,  the 
mason-bee  lays  tlie  foundation  of  another. 
In  ilie  same  nest  she  often  constructs  sereo 
or  eight  cells,  and  sometimes  only  three  or 
four.    She  places  them  near  each  other,  btit 
not  in  any  regubr  order.    This  industrious 
animal,  after  all  her  cells  are  constructed, 
tilted  with  provisions,  and  sealed,  covers  the 
whole  with  an  envelope  of  the  same  morur, 
which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  stone.    'l*be 
nest  now  is  commonly  of  an  oblong  or  round- 
ish figure,  and  the  external  cover  is  compo- 
sed of  coarser  sand  than  that  of  the  cells. 
As  the  nests  are  almost  as  durable  as  the 
u alts  on  whidi  they  are  placed,  they  are  of- 
ten in  the  following  season,  occupied  and 
repaired  by  a  stranger  bee.    Though  endo- 
i»ed  with  two  hard  walls,  when  the  fly  emer- 
ges from  the  chrysalys  sute,  it  first  snaws 
with  its  teeth  a  passage  through  the  wall  that 
sealed  up  the  mouth  of  its  cell ;  afterwards, 
with  the  sa<ne  instruments,  it  pierces  the  still 
stronger  and  more  compact  cover  which  in- 
vests the  whole  nest ;  at  last  it  escapes  into 
the  open  air,  and  if  a  female,  in  a.tbori  time, 
constructs  a  nefit  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  the  mother  had  made.    To  all  these 
facts,  Du  Haniel,  Reaumur,  and  many  other 
naturalists  of  credit  and    reputation,  have 
beep^repencfdly^  cvcrwi^nefscs. 
:  F^om  thehnrdn^s^of '  the  materials  with 
whieh*  the '^iBon-be^  constructs  her  nest, 
fnnn  the  industry  and  dexterity  she  employs 
lo  J>i*>te^ttwr  "pfojgeny  from  enemies  of  ev- 
;>ry;kfiid;  dAe  ^oiid  naturally  imagine  that 
thVyt>ni)g'worms'are  in  perfect  safety,  and 
that  fheir  castle  was  impregnable.     But  not- 
wlCh^^ding   all    these  favourable  precau- 
llOits*  ■the  young  of  the  mason-bee  are  often 
devoured  by  the  instinctive  dexterity  of  cer- 
tain species  of  four  m  inged  insects,  distin- 
guished   by  the  name  of   iclineiraian-flies. 
These  flies,  when  the  mason-bee  has  nearly 
completed  a  cell,  and  filled  it  with  provisions, 
deposit  their  own  egifs  in   her  cell.    After 
the  eggs  of  the  ichneuman-fltes  are  hatched, 
their  worms  dei'our  not  only  the  provisions 
laid  up  by  the  mason-bee,  but  even  her  pro- 
geay  whom  she  had  laboured  so  hard,  and 
with  so  much  art  and  ingenuity  to  protect. 
Bui  the  inasoo-bee  has  an  enemy  still  more 
fonnidable,     A  certain  fly  employs  the  same 
stratagem  of  insmuating  an  egg  into.on^of 
her  cells  before  it  is  completed.    From  this 
cgi;  proceeds  a  strong  and  rapacious  worm, 
armed  with  prodigious  fangs.    The  devasta- 
tions of  this  worm  are  not  confined  to  one 
cell.     It  often  pierces  through  each  cell  in 
the  ne&t,  and  successively  devours  both  the 
masoii-%vorms  and  the  provisions  so  anxious- 
ly laid  up  for  their  support  by  the  mother. 
This  stranger  worm  is  afterwards  transform- 
ed into  a  fine  beetle,  who  is  enabled  to  pierce 
the  nest,  and  to  make  liis  escape. 
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EFFECTS    OF     KIKDNESS. 

A  few  Indies  in  the  city  of  New-York  form- 
ed themseltes  into  a  socic  ty  tor  the  purpose 
i^  rHievinf^  the  wants  of  the  wives  of  ihe  in- 
femperste,  where  it  could  be  dotie  without 
enoouni^inf;  the  (koukard— and  to  place  their 
childrMi  in  babbatn  Schools. 

Tbeir  first  object  of  compassion  was  the 
family  of  one^ia)io  for  eteren  years  bad  i^iven 
bimelf  eniin^  to  his  cops,  till  his  amiable 
wife  and  helpless  children  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  wreiciiedness.  The  ladies  colled 
opoo  her,  made  known  their  messas^r,  prf:- 
seated  tier  with  Suitable  raiment  for  her  chil- 
dren to  appear  in  sabbath  ^hool,  and  added 
wm  can  do  as  yon  think  proper  lespcctini; 
io«r husband— acquaint  hiui  with  llie  object, 
or  n<>t.  Sabbath  niorniiif;  came.  A  lady, 
with  faltering  steps,  descended  the  cellar,  to 
rake  the  inmates  to  schnol — for  she  feared 
tfie  incensed  husband  might  poor  out  his 
wrath  and  f6rbid  her  takiiii;  the  children  along 
with  lier.  As  s}jc  slowly  advanced,  all  was 
Mlent.  ^le  ventured,  and  to  Iter  astoniish- 
meut,  the  fatlier  was  sitting  quietly  on  one 
tide  of  the  room  ;  a  son  about  ten  was  in  a 
comer  ncatlv  clad,  w  ith  a  testament  in  his 
hand  -,  a  Uttle  girl  of  four,  fair  as  the  new 
bom  rose,  was  attired  in  a  new  suit ;  and  the 
mom  itself,  perfect  neatness.  She  sa'id— are 
the  children  readv?  when  the  mother  taking 
the  little  girl  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  the  lady 
vithoac  saying'a  word — for  her  heart  was  full 
at  s«ch  new  and  unexpected  kindness  ;  and 
Chey  joyiull?  hasted  to  the  sabbath  school 
together,  llie  father* was  a  man  of  8en9e  ; 
aiid  low  as  h«  had  sunk,  had  not  yet  lost  all 
sensibility.  Thal4abbath  was  a  new  day  to 
bim.  lie  sawr  lie  had  deserted  his  helpless 
oftpring,  and  the  kind  hand  of  charity  had 
taken  tlnnn  op.  lie  saw  them  clad  in  decent 
tpparel — not  by  hit  industry  ;  and  he  thtn 
resolved  be  would  be  a  fool  i»o  longer.  His 
wife  tiiok  the  bible  which  he  had  often  for- 
lAdden  her  Fending,  and  he  said,  "  Sarah  will 
you  read  aloud  ^  she  complied.  In  a  few 
moments  he  exclaimed,  if  i  agniu  drink  an- 
other drop,  niay  I  die  in  the  attempt.  A  rash 
iesolve*-but  it  has  never  been  bioken.  The 
m:xt  morning  lie  went  in  quest  of  employ — 
foond  it^  and  Saturday  night  brought  to  his 
happy  wife  a  handsome  sum — placed  his  chil- 
dren m  school — removed  from  his  cellar  to  a 
comfortable  apar^^inent,  and  as  far  as  the 
most  assiduous  attention  and  kinduess  would 
do  it,  atoned  for  all  past  abuse — and  soon 
nw  his  happy  family  eomfortablc  around  liini. 

A  few  weeks  from  this  happy  change,  the 
iady  who  had  taken  his  children  to  Sabbath 
actMol,  bad  called  to  conduce  the  little  girl 
to  a^y  school,  and  waimet  by  the  father, 
who  stopped  and  most  politely  accosted  her, 
saying—"  You  are  taking  my  little  girl  to 
school.  1  have  earned  twenty  shilliiigb  this 
HKMnung,  and  I  hope  I  slyUl  soon  be  in  a  con- 


dition to  make  my  family  comfortable.**  ft 
IS  so.  He  has  continued  an  industrious,  so- 
ber man  — and  his  tvifc  (he  happiest,  that  can 
possibly  be;  and  his  gratitude  to  the  lady 
who  first  clothe.l  and  led  his  children  to  sab- 
bath  scliofti  19  almost  unparalleled. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  this  noiseless  rebuke 
— and  such  was  the  reward  of  those  who 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  the  needy.  A 
family  raised  from  the  lowest  degradation,  to 
a  state  of  comfuit— and  the  heart  of  the 
bowed  down  made  to  sing  for  joy.  A. 


USEOFTUESTUOY  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPfir. 

Extract  rrrnn  Sir  Jotm  F.  W.  HenchHk't  Prdtoinuy 

Diacourte  on  the  study  of  Nntural  PLilosoptijr. 

That  a  man  by   merely    measuring    the 
moQn's  apparent  distance  from  a  star  with  a 
little  portable  instrument  licid  mi  his  hand 
and  applied  to  die  eye,  even  with  so  unstable 
a  footing  as  cm  the  deck  of  a  sliip,  shall  say, 
positively,  within  five  miles  where  he  is,  on  a 
Doundless  ocean,  cannot  but  appear  to  per- 
sons ignorant  of^  phyhical  nAtronomy  an  af>- 
proach  to  the  miraculous.    Yet  the  alterna- 
tive of  life  and  death,  wealth  and  ruin,  are 
daily  and  hourly   staked  with  perfect  confi- 
dence on    these  marvellous   computations. 
We  have  before  us  an  anecdote  communica- 
ted to  us  by  a  naval  ofBcer,  which  shows  how 
impressive  such  results  may  become  in  prac- 
tice.    He  sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  and  after  a  voyage  of  eight 
thousand  miles,  occupying  ninety  days,  ar- 
rived off  Rio  de  Jaucrio ;  liaving^  in  ttiat  in- 
terval, passed  through  the  Pamfic  Ocean, 
rounded  Cape  Horn^  and  across  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,    %vithout  making  land,  or 
even  seeing  a  single  sail  with  the  exception 
of  an    American  whaler  off    Cupe   Horn. 
Having  arrived  within  a  few  weeks  sail  of 
Hio,  he  set  seriously  about  determining  by 
lunar  observations  the  piecisc  line  of  the 
shijfs  course,  and  its  situation  in  it,  at  a  de- 
termioate  moine nt— and  having  ascertained 
this  within  from  five  to  ten  miles,  ran  the  rest 
of  the  way  by  those  more  ready  and  com- 
pendious   methods    known    to    navigators, 
which  can  be  &afcly  employed  for  slioi  t  trips 
between  one  known  point  and  another,  but 
cannot  be  trusted  in  long  voyages,  where 
the  moon  is  the  only  sure  ^uide.    The  rest  of 
his  tale,  we  shall  state  in  his  own  words. 
*' We  steered  towards   Riodc  Janerio,  for 
bomedays,  after  taking  the  lunars  above  de- 
scribed, and  having  arrived  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  I  hove  to  at  four 
in  the  morning,  till  day-break,  nnd  bore  up, 
for  although  it  was  hazy,  we  could  sec  be- 
fore us  a  couple  of  miles  or  so.    About  eiglit 
o'clock  it  became  so  foggy  that  1  did  not 
like  to  stand  in  farther  andwas  just  bringing 
the  ship   to  wmd  again  before  sending  the 

men  to  breakfast,  when  it  suddenly  cleared 
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off,  anH  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  steing  the 
Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  which  stands  on  one  side 
of  th«  mouth  of  the  harlior,  nearly  npjbt 
ahead,  so  that  %e  had  not  to  aJfer  our  course 
nbore  a  point  in  order  to  hit  the  entrance  of 
Rio,"  Thix  was  the  first  land  he  had  seen 
.for  three  inonlhs,  after  crossing;  so  many  seas, 
»nd  bei««  set  backwards  by  innumerable  cur- 
rents and  foul  winds.  Thr  eflfe<^t  on  all  on 
boatd  it^ighl  well  be  conceivet!  to  have  l»cen 
^ecUic,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark,  liow 
essentially  the  authority  of  a  commniidiiiir 
officer  ove*-  his  crew  may  be  btrengilicned 
by  the  ocairrence  of  ^ich  locideiils,  indica- 
tive of  a  decree  of  knowledge  and  subsequent 
fjowcr  beyond  their  reach. 

■     "  <  r^^r— 

From  tl»e  Boston  M«tlical  Jourraa. 

THE  EFFECT   OF    FEAR,     IN    RLNDERtNC    TUE 

SYSTEM    SrSCEPTlBLE  OF    DISEASE. 

There  are  four  classes  of  persons  who  en- 
joy remarkable  immunity  frmn  infectious 
diseases,  and  three  certainly  of  tliesc  classes 
«re  coinposcH  of  the  very  persons  who  would 
be  thought  most  liable  to  suffer  from  such 
epidemics — we  mean  physicians,  nurses, chil- 
dren, and  that  of  excellent,  kindhenrled  fe- 
males, who  delight  (ami  to  their  honor  be  it 
lold)  in  tfoing  about  amcmp  the  sick,  watch- 
inK  with  them  and  performing  foV  them  nu- 
merous friendly  olhces  that  alleviate  their 
pains  and  sparethem  many  an  hour  of  ghiomy 
Solitude. 

The  physician  is  constantly  passing  from 
the  open  aig  to  the  sick  clminlK-.r,  and  from 
the  latter  s»«ain  into  the  former,  lie  is  fa- 
tigued by  his  labors,  and  naturally  perhaps  of 
a  slender  constitution,  yet  he  escapes ;  while 
the  friend  or  relative^  strong,  robust,  and 
Jiving  at  ease  in  a  healthy  situation,  makes 
but  a  single  short  visit  to  the  patic  nt  and 
imbibes  bis  disease.  The  nurse  under  cir- 
cumstances in  One  respect  Uie  reverse  of  those 
above  related,  lives  on  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  ni»rht,  in  the  atmosphere  of  disease, 
and  yet  enjoys  a  similar  immunity.  The  be- 
nevolent watcher,  familiar  with  scenes  of 
distress,  and  interested  in  relieving  it^seldom 
suffers  in  consequence  of  her  anxious  toil  ; 
and  tlic  infant  hangs  on  the  breast  ol  its 
mother  while  she  is  suffering  from  the  plague 
without  catching  the  malady.  The  causes  of 
this  immunity  are  unqestionably  various. — 
The  system  in  some  of  the  cases  above 
stated,  becomes  gradually  accustomed  to  a 
diseased  atmosphere,  and  less  susceptible 
of  its  peculiar  stimulus.  But,  when  wc 
view  the  whole  ground,  and  reflect  on  the 
peculiarities  of  all  the  classes  that  are  usually 
slow  to  receive  infection,  and  contrast  them 
with  those  of  the  persons  most  frequently 
and  easily  affected  oy  it,  we  are  drawn  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  fear^  npprehen- 


siotty  more  than  anj^ other  single  .igent,  brings 
the  system  into  a  condition  suflable  to  the 
receplicm  of  morbid  iiifluenoe  ;  and  that  the 
absence  of  fear,  more  than  natural  strength 
of  constitution  or  vigor  of  health,  renders  it 
insensible  to  such  inffuence.  .  Infants,  frooi 
the  limited  extent  of  their*reasonmg  powers 
and  their  observation,  ore  »rate€tcd  eiicireiy 
friHn  any  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  tear  of 
discMise  ;  and  the  oilier  persons  mcntionc  d, 
by  their  familiaritv  with  sickness  and  its 
usual  paraphernalia,  and  by  the  act i*-e  part 
they  are  called  to  take  in  the  care  of  the  dis- 
casi?d,  seldom  if  ever  think  of  any  personal 
hacard.  The  occasional  visitor,  on  the  other 
hanci,  unaccustomed  to  the  solemnity,  the 
scenes,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  S4ck 
chamber,  is  awed,  cnibarrasscd  agitated, 
perhaps,  by  the  impressive  manner,  look, 
moveint  nt,  and  conversation  of  all  present, 
lie  sympathizes  deeply  with  liis  friend,  ima- 
gines himself  in  tlie  same  condition.  Tears  lie 
has  already  imbibed  the  scefis  of  his  disease, 
and  takes  his  departure  only  to  have  those 
fears  realized.  Every  physician  knows  that 
in  times  of  epidemics  those  persons  who  ask 
with  most  earnestness  ^  anxiety  what  means 
of  prevention  they  can  adopt,  are  uuiformty 
the  first  to  require  ilie  means  of  cure.  We 
would  impress  the  fact  strongly  on  the  minds 
of  all. — In  sickly  seas<Mis  live  temperately, 
and  trouble  not  yourselves  about  your  per- 
sonal danger.  If  your  friend  is  attacsed, 
and  you  can  serve  or  console  him,  think  not 
of  your  exposure,  but  t  isit  and  minister  to 
him,  and  if  you  do  this  with  disinterested 
zeal,  with  a  ready  hand  and  wiHiog  heart, 
with  a  clear  conscience  aiM  undaunted  spirit, 
you  will  find  your  reward  in  almost  certain 
immunity.  We  know  no  other  protection — 
we  can  give  no  better  c»>uncil. 


PATIENCE. 

The  famous  Dr.  Boerhave  being  once  ask* 
ed  by  a  friend  who  admired  his  patience  un- 
der provocations,  *  whether  he  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had 
ho  entirelv  suppressed  that  impetuous  and  un- 
governable passion.'  lie  answered  with  the 
utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  *  that  he  was 
naturally  quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he 
had  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation  at  length 
attained  to  this  ma&tery  over  himself. 


Pujre  religion  is  a  beam  of  the  Father  of 
Lights;  it  is  a  drop  of  that  eternal  fountain 
of  goodness  and  holiness,  Uie  breath  of  the- 
power  of  God,  a  pure  influence  flowing  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  the  brightness  of 
the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  good- 
ness, more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above 
all  the  orders  of  staj^.— .SA//& . 
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THE  PHOLAS. 
.  It  it  ji  fibot  fiMailiiu'.  to  CoDoliolof^ists;  that  the 
fpraas J*tob%  poiiTi  tbe  properly  of  plMMplio* 
fOMMe,  maOfk  H  MrbepertiiUy  inrtoral 
«Ten-vtei  tlieFlMflaiidcsAMMl  in  a diy  itaCflb 
hj^Mtpplkate  ef 'Miiavtalli  exCiiigniilied 

^\  OB  OMan*k  piCf  throve 


'  ertbe  ragged  elOM, 
A  leoelj  bemk  tenet  tbere, 
ftify— wnt  tfcoe  born  'nud  eorel  eetne 

Where  nMKlefi  gWM  tiMir  kntre  «M  ' 
Or  vhere  the  pnnette  aen-vieed  wnrae 
USkK  ejprcai  o'er  die  niAnried  dend  f 


Or  didrt  Aea  flprend  tMne  arDMi 

b  terror  at  di^  Umpeefft  roar  ? 
Or  mOBoAf  died  ihj  twinkKog  light 

Keadi  lOBae  o'er  riMdJhring  Madwipowi  f 
ilh!  vooMilintBBBverepranptlolnni 

Tb«  taion thonia Ma  do* loHb^ 
Wiae^  fitNO  d^  darky  teataBemaroy 

Andeloqnenty— ^Kt^iroid  of  apeeeli. 

TlKn  vm^it  Mai  diat  die  edierrii  min^* 
Pore  ipofk  of  Bamn'a  onklndKf  nqr* 

Bf  fenial  TempeMto  indiif4 
Su&jpriprtena  toward  tnoperflMfli^  i 

■st  ir  debai^d  Vj  groaa  deiire 
It  sAiBfei  *inld  dtepQiaon^friMnrl, 

,Tlnit  iapae  pmataiakennad  «9lee^ 
.  AMilMrfn  tbaelarvidMWt  n  aooL 


I  offoO;  hanealii  Hie  vm, 
Tliy  UfcyHnddnehoeaepr^pare^ 
But  lfai>,-Ho  Vmtal  ddnt  a  al^e, 

Mdwa  IriMMleaa  thoae  vlio  Iniat  bit  e^rv-- 
IPkim  tin  lo  aia^  irith  doamward-ilageji 
Sir  fintintaaBpeinnee  darkly  ^'^•^ 
Be  <ii  ft  i»L#tth  a  gn»ke*t  rag^ 
ne  joyaof  eartfiy  and  bopei  of  beaten. 

i.H.S. 


•  The  Phokfl  has  the  power  of  perfer- 
vting  w^ood  and  stone,  and  thus  securing 
ftsdf  a  quiet  and  secret  abode.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  its  name,  derived  from 
die  Gffeek  word  ♦epA<riWy-<««igttiQring 


JPkvnLSilliinMi'f  JounuJ  of  Scieoee  Ad  Am. 
DESCENTS   IV   A   DIVING  BELL. 

aM«il^M.ll.;  bftlwBiev.TlaSyMtai.  > 
The  corioiity  and  anxiety  of  people  lb 
P6rtBmOath,New&mpUrire,  wei^  bbntid* 
erablv  exctted,  doring  tbe  atftomh  Of  IBOS,  hf 
an  adrentare  many  tim^  rMeated,  whicb, 
in  that  part  of  the  Uiiited  Statea/was  tba 
first  6f  the  kind  eVer  attempted. 

About  two  j-eAn,  prcTioaalj^  a  eondobiy 
oontaitiine:  nearty  twcDty  tons  of  bar  JTod, 
Has  fltcidenially  audL  in  tbe  PiAcatadba  rii- 
er,at  ttie  distance  of  thirty  jafds  froni%iiiar^ 
nbarf,  whertj  at  low  water,  there  is  a  depth 
of  ijity  two  feet. 

Ebenezer  CUffofd,Esa.af  Eieter,  and  Cap- 
tain Richard  Tripe,  of  Dover,  forinod  a  de- 
termination CO  attciDpt  itj  recover/ 1  and  aftD» 
COrdinitly  prepared  a  diving  Ullj  fire  feet  nine 
inches  high,  ^vhose  dmmeter  at  the  bottom, 
was  five  feet  J  and,  at  the  top,  three,  in  the 
dear.  With  the  atd  o(  thii,  it  was  their  iri* 
tcfrition  to  ^et  such  hold  of  the  ifoiidola,  as  tb 
8tl»pcQd  and  bring  it  ashore.  Seats  were  fix- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  two  medy  aft^ 
the  ^nk  of  an  old  andior,  acrbat  the  base 
of  tbe  diring  belt,  served  as  a  resting  place 
for  their  feec  A  competent  namber  ofiron 
weights  efidi5d  lbs.  being  properly  secured 
oofberimof  the  base/ so  as  to  ouike  the 
whole  apparatus  amount  to  nearlv  two  too^ 
Clifibrd  and  Tripe  desq^ded  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Fiscataqoa,  the  former  six  and  the  lat- 
ter ten  or  twelve  ames.  SereiU  others  ocah 
siooally  followed  their  example  and  the  confix* 
denoe  of  safety  whs  at  lengtli,  so  greal»  that 
Aane  of  tbe  men^who  assisted  the  adventurers 
preferred  going  down  In  the  diving  belt  to 
workm^  at  die  windlass,  by  whidi  it  was  low- 
ered and  hoisted.  Two  parsohs  usaally  weiit 
tO|eetheraad  tbey  werByfrom  sixty  to  sevewy 
mmotes,  under  wa^r,  twenty  of  which,  at 
least,  were  taken  up  in  tbe  act  of  descending 
and  returning. 

Tbe  adventurerSy  several  times,  broiigbt  up 
a  single  bar  ofiron.  In  sweeping  the'  Dottm^ 
of  tbe  river,^  tbey  also  found  a  small  andior. 
of  which  thef  availed  themselres. 

Twice,  with  much  difficulty,  after  a  nam- 
ber of  unsuccessful  attempts,  fhevmadefibt 
to  tbe  stemand  stem  of  ther'gondota,  and 
were  on  tbe  pointy  as  they  had  teason  to  so^ 
pofe,of  accomplishing  the  obfect  of  their 
submersion;  but,  twice  were  they  frustrated 
by  an  unforseen  accident. 

Having  made  fast  to  the  prise,  it  was,  each 
time,  expedient  to  defer  weighing  it  till  the 
succeeding  day.  Some  kind  of  craft  passing 
thepUi^  by  nigibt,.iinfortiinately,nUli|gainst 
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ibeAoftt,  opoD  which  was  fixed  die  flpparatus 
for  manafpng  the  dirhigbell,  and  with  which 
the  hawsers  made  fast  to  the  sunken  condo- 
1a,  were  connected^  and  thus  blasted  their 
hopes.  By  these  disastert  the  gondola  was 
•o  shattered,  as  to  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cnlt  to  get  sufficient  hold,  a  third  trnie,  to 
raise  such  a  vast  weight,  alnd  the  enterprise 
.was  abandoned. 

In  descending,  a  painful  sensation  was  in- 
daced  on  the  tympanum,  attended  with  a 
noise,  as  Mr.  Chfibrd  informed  me,  not  an- 
iike  tliat  of  a  fly  entangled  in  a  spider's  web. 
till  the  adventurers  were  at  the  depth  or 
about  twelve  feet,  when,  experiencing  a  sud- 
den shock,  they  were  completely  relieved., 
This  painful  sensation,  the  shock,  and  subse- 
quent reU^ff  were  regularly  repeated,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  judged>evei^  twelve  feet. 
After  a  few  dcMsents,  it  was  perceived  that, 
.by  being  raised  a  foot  or  two,  everv  eight  or 
ten  feet,  the  shock  was  avoided  and  the  men 
weie  freed  from  that  painful  sensation, 
,  which  had  resulted  from  the  uiuformly  in- 
creasing density  of  their  atmosphere. 

The  adventurers  once  made  their  Subma- 
rine descent,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  when 
they  were  seventv  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Two  thirds  of  the  cavity  of  their  ves- 
sel, as  was  imagined,  without  making  any  ad- 
measurement, was  tnen  filled  with  water. 

In  a  cllbr  day  and  with  an  unruffled  sea, 
they  had  light  sufficient  for  reading  a  coarse 
print,  at  the  greatest  de|>th.  As  they  mo- 
ved the  pebbles,  with  their  gaflf^at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  fish  in  abundance  came  to 
the  place  like  a  flock  of  chickens,  and  as  de« 
▼oid  of  fear.  a»  if  it  was  a  region,  wliere  thej 
never  had  been  molested  oy  oeiugs  from 
.  the  extra-aquatic  world.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventurers,  no  scenery  in  nature 
can  be  more  beautiful,  than  that  exhibited  to 
them,  in  a  sunsliiny  day,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  PiscaUqua. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  health  of  either 
of  the  men  was  in  the  least  impaired,  bj 
their  submarine  excursions.  Their  pulsa- 
-*  tions,  were  quick,  and  their  perspiration  was 
very  profuse,  while  under  water;  and.  upon 
ComiL^  out  of  it,  they  felt  themselves  m  a  fit 
condition  for  a  comfortable  sleep. 

One  of  my  principal  motives,  for  giving  this 
account,  is,  to  suggest  a  fact,  which  perhaps. 
If  not  unwoithy  of  special  notice.  I  offisr  it 
respectfully,  without  comment,  hoping  it 
will  one  day  prove  a  hint  to  produce  some  ex- 
periments, wliicli  may  be  of  importance  in 
the  hcaiiifg  art, 

Mr.  Clifibrd  had^  for  many  years,  been  af- 
flicted with  rheumatic  pains.  During  the 
several  weeks  he  was  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise, he  wqt  pomrhabfy  Jree  Jrom  ihit  com-- 
pimnt.  The  first  time  he  descended  in  the 
diving  beU,  he  hapened  m  be  considerably  af- 
fected with  his  disorder ;   bnt,  on  coining 


outjof  it  he  was  entirely  relieved  from  pam, 
insomuch  that  he  walked,  directly  after,  sue 
miles,  without  inconvenience.  This  was  an 
exertloa,  which  he  had  not  thouriit  himself 
able  to  nudie  for  several  years  before. 

Coold  a  series  of  experiqaentt.  be  institai- 
ted,  on  proper  subjects,  who  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  result  would  not  he  8ach,asto 
render  a  submarine  descent,  in  a  coaMnodi* 
OQS  diving  bell,  a  frequent  (M  favorite  ad- 
venture ? 

ObteroatioHi  by  Dr,  Mea$e, 

The  painful  sensation  in  the  ear  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paper,  is  invariably  expert 
eoced  by  those  who  deseead  in  diving  betts: 
owing  to  the  compression  of  the  cendeated 
air  on  the  membrane  tympani,  bat  the  means 
of  preventing  it,  which  were  discovered  by 
Messrs.  CliflSrd  and  Tripe,  are  not  mention- 
ed in  any  of  the  acoouacs  of  diving  which  I 
have  read,  nor  do  the  wnteraof  theas  notice 
the ''  shock''  felt  by  the  Portsmouth  divers 
which  immediately  preceded  their  relief  from 
the  pain.  Dr.  Hamel  of  St.  Pesenberch 
scat^  that  he  was  relieved  of  the  pain  by 
makingexertions  to  admit  sir  through  the 
Enstaaiian  tube  into  .the  cars  but  succedetf 
in  accomplishing  this  at  first,  only  on  one  side, 
when  theairnnhediolo'the  cavHy  of  the 
right  ear  and  the  pain  ceased  instantly : 
when  in  the  (living  oelL  he  was  not  aware  ef 
the  simple  way  in  which  It  is  efl^ted.  Dr. 
WoUaston  informed  him,  that  nothing  is 
wanted  but  ^  swaIIow  the  saliva,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  simple  experiment. 
Close  your  nostrils  with  j|^  lingers  and  suck, 
with  the  mootli  abut :  aif^ill  come  thftmi^ 
theEustachian  tube  from  the  ear,  and  toa  feel 
pressure  on  the  membrane  ^mpani,  nhick 
prcvenu  you  fopm  hearing  distinctly*  At 
the  end  of  the  tube  nearest  to  the  mouth, 
acts  like  a  valve,  this  sensation  wiU  often 
remain  even  after  yon  have  ceased  auckiog. 
To  retoiove  it  nothing  is  wanted  but  to  sw2- 
low  saliva,  whereby  the  action  of  the  nmnclea 
seems  to  open  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  then 
the  air  rushes  in  to  re-establish  the  Muilbri- 
um  ;  during  the  descent  of  the  bell  Dr.  Ha- 
mel says  that  the  pain  returned,  but  as  he  re- 
peated his  exertions  to  open  the  Ettslacliiaa 
tube  the  air  at  intervals  found  a  passage 
through  it,  and  he  obtained  relief.  Througli 
the  leU  B^suchian  tube  no  air  had  yet  past- 
ed and  the  pain  in  the  left  ear  was  gradually 
increasing,  when  about,  fourteen  feet  under 
water,  the  sensation  was  as  if  a  stick  waa 
forced  into  the  ear  from  without;  at  last, 
during  one  of  the  exertions  to  open  the 
moutq  of  the  tube  on  that  side,  the  air  forced 
its  way  with  considerable  violence  through 
it,  and  be  was  relieved  from  the  pain  also 
on  that  side.  I  presume  the  ^  shoca''  expe- 
rienced by  thePortttnouth  divert,  aroic  from 
the  roshmg  of^hAurintoand  through  tlie 
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tiib«H4iiitlQok^pl«ceiiMMdmta1f  praoeed* 
ioK  tbetr  obtaining  relief  from  the  pain  in 
tlieirean,  Itroajr  be  useful  to  state,  that 
this  pain  wiU  be  much  diminbhed,  if  the  bell 
be  allowed  to  descend  slowly  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  air  gradually  into  the  ear.  In  as- 
cendinxy  Dr.  Hamel  sa^s  the  pain  returned, 
resulting  from  the  air  m  the  Inner  cavity  of 
the  eur  e&paa^ng.  as  the  eiternal  pressure 
was  diminiihiti  but  it  was  more  easily  re- 
lieved, the  air  gushing  occasionally  from  the 
ear  through  the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the 
mouth. 

Dr.  H,  sojptestt  the  probability  of  thedi- 
vioK  hell  beuif  used  with  success  for  the  cure 
•f  dsafasM  in  thoee  caaes  where  it  depends 
OB  aa  obstmctioD  of  the  Eustachian  tube.' 
TIm  patient  would  h«fe  to  go  downinadi- 
iPiiig  belly  and  make  eiertions  to  open  the 
laemifcKftbe  Eustachian  tubes, and  then  by 
tbenrgiSfe  of  the  condeoaed  air,  it  would 
be  forced  through  the  eiUot  of  the  tube, 
Mtd  tbue  clear  tbe  ■  usage.  lie  thinks  that 
the  fact  of  such  slight  obstructions  baviog 
been  frequently  removed,  by  forcing  air  or 
tebnceo  smoke  from  the  mouth  into  tbe  ear, 
■ivea  weight  to  the  idea :  but  it  b  qnettiona- 
ble  whether  the  deaf  person  would  be  able 
to  bear  tbe  great  pain  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  soppose  he  most  endure  from  the  condeo- 
aaliaoofthe  aaron  thetympanom,  until  the 
icuMival  of  the  obstruction :  a%d  his  sufier- 
ings  migjbt  be  so  great  as  to  deprive  him  tem- 
porarily of  his  presence  of  mina,  and  evei>  of 
■it  tenses.  Tbe  experiment  ought  not  there- 
lore  to  be  made,  unless  anotlier  person  enjoy- 
img  hit  hearing  apcorapanied  the  patient. 
I  liave  more  wen^  nounded  con^deoce  in 
sjfioging  tbe  ears  with  warm  milk  nnd  water, 
to  remove  hardened  wai.  The  relief  esp^ 
rienced  by  Mr.  Clifibrd  from  the  rheuma- 
B,  alter  bis  diving,  is  well  worth  coo- 
'    I  by  tbe  faci3ty. 

Dr.  fi.  descended  at  Howth  near  Dubhn, 
to  make  himself  ncquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  diving  bell  for  constructing  the 
mason  work  under  water  is  used  ;  and  says, 
that  the  bell  was  six  feet  long  by  fonr  wide, 
and  six  feet  higb>with  twelve  patent  flat^ 
lights  sucb  as  are  used  on  a  ship's  deck,  on 
ttie  top.  He  was  half  an  hour  under  water 
more  than  twenty  feet  deep,  and  had  light 
enongh  to  read  and  write.  A  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  was  given  by  means  of  a  for- 
cing pump,  and  tbe  respiration  was  not  in  the 
least  affected.  A  dtvmg  bell  of  tbe  above 
dimensions  may  hold  four  persons.  I  men- 
tion these  facu  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
flsay  have  mason  work  to  do  under  water. 
The  writer  of  the  article  ^  diving  bell"  in  tbe 
Edinburgh  Ennrclopcdia  of  Dr.  Brewster, 
republished  in  Philadelphia,  by  Joseph  Par- 
ker, says.  ^  the  diving  bell  appears  at  first 
ngbt  to  be  capable  of  wy  estensive  u8e4o 


engineert,  in  constructing  the  foundation  of 
bridges,  piers,  sluices,  and  other  works  of 
hydraulic  architecture.  It  would  obviate  the 
necetsi^  of  coffer-dams  to  enclose  the  area 
of  the  foundation,  and  of  tbe  engines  for 
drawing  out  the  water,  preparationt  which 
are  generally  tbe  occasion  of  greater  labor 
and  expense  than  tbe  matoory  or  other  work 
to  be  performed ;  and  surveyors  might  havo 
tbe  means  of  examtnmg  the  state  of  tbcdr 
work  under  water,  or  of  making  trifling  re- 
pairs, which  from  tbe  great  difficulty  at  pres- 
ent of  gainiag  access  to  the  parts,  are  ncf-^ 
lected  and  deferred,  untH  they  become  of  se» 
riouf  extent**  He  refers  to  the  diving  beU 
having  been  used  on  two  important  ooeniions- 
by  the  eminent  Smeatoo  :  one  was  to  repair 
some  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  over  tbe  Tyne, 
at  Hcxam,  m  Northumberland :  and  bv  it  he^ 


was  enabled  to  fill  the  cavities 
with  large  rough  stones.  Another  was  for 
tbe  purpose  of  getting  up  a  quantity  of  large 
stones  which  some  years  before  had  hnun 
thrown  mto  the  sea  at  Ramsi^ate  harbor^  m»- 
ny  of  which  were  a  too  in  weight :  one  bund- 
red  tons  were  got  up  in  the  course  of  two 
months.  Had  a  diving  bell  been  used  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  of  the  immense  leakage  of 
the  western  coffer-dam,  when  tbe  first  per^ 
nuioent  bridge  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  west 
end  of  High-street,  was  in  progress  of  eree- 
tion  in  the  year  1801,  mnob  time,  labor  and 
expense  would  have  oeen  saved.  The  caose 
of  this  is  worth  inserting. 

When  the  British  were  in  possession  of 
Philadelphia  in  1777»  they  constructed  a 
bridge  composed  of  Pontoons,  over  the  river, 
and  two  of  the  piles  of  the  coffer-dam  were 
obstructed  by  a  part  of  one  of  those  boats 
which  had  been  accidentally  sunk,  twenty- 
eight  feet  below  common  low  water.  It  oc- 
cupied part  of  the  area  of  the  dam,  with  one 
end  projecting  under  two  of  the  piles  of  the 
inner  row,  and  had  nearly  rendered  the  erec- 
tion abortive,  admitting  the  water  which 
could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  overcome  by 
all  tbe  pumps  employed,  until  one  was  con- 
structed by  tlie  ingenious  George  Clyroer* 
of  Philadelphia  which  threw  out  400  gallons 
per  minute.  The  extra  cost  resulting  from 
this  unknown  obstruction  was  8^^^«.  <^ 
the  labor  rrauired  was  performed  in  forty- 
one  days  ana  nights^  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
clement winter.f 


*  laveotor  of  die  powerful  Coluiobiso  priat- 
ny-pres^tbe  first  Iron  press  ever  crested  fa  the 
tailed   Ststes. 

t  See  tbe  interestbgaseount  by  Judge  Feten, 
of  the  ereetioa  of  tbe  bridge  attaebed  to  the  first 
vol.  of  the  Memoirs  by  die  PbHadelpbb  See.  far 
promoting  sgrimtHure^  for  mie  by  MeCertyand 
D«vls»KiledelVias. 
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OflAELBS  CA&BDIJ- 

Ghartoft  CwitiU  of  Cvfolltott«  was  boro  on 
te  tvmcieth  of  Scptetaber,  1 W.  at  Anw»j 
ori8.iBllietiato  Mitfybnd.    HecUwwidpd 


a»  patriots  ia  the  troubles  of  the  eolonyy 
wlnSsbod  after  this  jperiod  sprung  op.  For 
ftwhtle  the  catbol'ioB  were  pfertecated,  and 
depnTedofthe  rights  of  su&iim;  bat  bya 
nulyrasiMnceto  t^nnagr,  t&y  were  re- 
sloredto  tiie  prititeg^  pteited  tetbembf 


Mmrtfj  earfy  age  Charies  CarroU,  af 
C«m)Qiea,was8entto8c  OaMrs  to  bced- 
WUed ;  from  theace^afier  apihort  time,  he 
was  reoioved  to  Bhetms,  to  the  collect:  of 
Lotus  Le  Graod ;  aad  from  thence  to  one  of 
the  best  iflStitiifkiosipFraoee  for  the  study 
of  wU  law.  After  becoming  well  vented  m 
this  science,  more  eafculated  thananv  orhsr 
socipandthemindforthereceptkmii  js- 
eussioli  of  mat  potitical  trtitbs.  he  passed 
overtoLoiMon«andcoaraiencMlns  term  at 
ihe  Temple  for  the  study  of  oomaum  law. 
This  study  sharpens  tfce  wits,aad  onens  ^ 
gnat  fountain  of  AngbSasonliberif  to  the 
aatMitinvestigalorof  fii«lishhi)Mioif.  After 
Msbmg  his  studies  and  his  travels,  he  retpm- 
•dlobS  native  hmd  at  the  ripe  age  of  ^, 
and  WM  }«.iled  by  the  be!it)uaK6i  as  a  welU 

Sflcholur  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
jipi  courts  had  ivoi  damped  his  love  of 
cty*  At  this  |>erioci  the  discu!>bJon8With  the 
tnothercoiititr^  and  the  cotonie^f  upon  great 
points  of  national  \%Wy  had  commenced^  and 
foon  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
and  pertinacity  by  both  parties.  Mr,  Car- 
j^oldtd  not  hesitate  for  a  mcmieftt,  but  took 
side  wall  tt^  bvers  of  liberty  - — He  wielded  a 
readv  pen,  and  it  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
glorious  cauae.  like  others,  he  for  some 
Umc  did  not  Wish  to  be  known;  but  his 
^ritmgs  were  so  satisfactory  to  his  country- 
men, that  his  secret  Icoold  not  long  be  kept. 
Some  of  his  political  antwonUts  were  among 
the  tot  men  in  Maryland.  He  foresaw  that 
an  appeal  most  be  made  to  arms,  and  he 
boldly  advitoced  hb  sentiraieats  on  this  head, 
and  be  recommended  due  prsparatTons  for 
such  an  event.  At  this  lime  but  few  voices 
had  been  raised  to  this  in  any  part  of  the 
oQontry.  Eaiiy  in  1776,  he  was  sent  as  one 
of  die  commission  to  Canada,  to  induce  the 
ptfdale  01  this  province  to  Join  us  in  oppodng 
the  mother  cbuntry.  The  disasters  which 
had  previously  befallen  our  arms  in  (hat  quar- 
ter rendered  the  mission  inefiectual.  Mr. 
Carroll  returned  in  June,  1776,  and  instantly 
DSpaired  to  the  convention  of  Maryland^  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  and  there,  ui|;ing 
them  to  withdraw  the  instrvuions  that  body 
had  given  their  delegates  in  congress  not  to 


vote  for  bdependance,  at  length  foond  bfo 
exertions  crowed  ^itb  success.  Mr.  Carroll 
was  now  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress^ 
and,  with  bis  colleagues,  was  free  to  act  upon 
the  great  question  as  they  pleased.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  July,  he  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  continental  congress  at  Fhiladei- 
I)hia,  and  on  the  second  day  of  August  fol- 
owing  subscribed  his  name  to  the  immortal 
instrument,  lie  was  considdred  now  as  one 
of  the  most  fearless  meo  of  the  ^e ;  for  he 
had  more  to  risk  in  point  of  property,  than 
any  other  man  in  the  whole  community, 
Hancock  sot  exoepted-On  the  irstday  Ibg 
entered  congress  he  was  appomted  w,the 
boardof  itar,of  which  he  #as  aaeficwHf 
member.  _   ,         ^  _.  . 

During  the  whole  of  the  perildus  OMdbcl 
he  bore  his  part  with  unabatwl  «rdoihr,  often 
b^ng  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  uoB- 
vendonofhis  native  state  and  a  member  of 
;  a  double  duty,  which  requured 
greiu  eneigy  aad  indostrv.  to  perform ;  bu^ 
soaMydidhediscfaambis  duties,  thatb^cb 
bodies  Wtte  satUfiecTwith  his  attention  t« 
each.  In  1778,  he  left  congress,  aad  devoted 
himself  to  the  counoilsof  hsinative  state  but 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  great  iateresu  of 
the  nadoa. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
went  mto  epmtkm,  Mr.  Carroll  was  rieMd 
asenator  fram  MandMMl,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  organwttqai 
of  the  government,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Apnit 
W--  .    .   »         Tod  timetotkM 


1TB9.  %is  was  selected  a  seaond 


He  was  never  an  offiep  leeker,  nor  ever 
from  caution  or  timidity  ftinchad  from  ant 
honest  f«sponslhUity,m  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  ilBpubuc. 

In th^  year  1801,  he  quitted  t»ublicli£^  as 
far  as  such  a  man  could  do  so.  '  He  had 
now  reached  his  grand  d'anactenc,  and 
was  williag  aad  desirous  that  younger  men 
should  take  the  field  of  politics,  hdHlv 
dreaming  thi^t  he  was  to  enjoy  another  age  <* 
man,  in  the  fulhiess  of  intellectual  vigour. 

These  hurt;  thirty  years  of  life  have  passed 
nway  in  serenity  and  happiness,  aln^tui^ 
paralleled  hi  the  history  of  man.  He  haa 
ei^oyed,  as  it  were,  an  todian  suynmer  of  ex- 
istence, a  tranquil  and  lovely  period^  w6«i 
the  leaves  of  the  forestare  rWMy  variegat^. 
but  not  yet  seared  i  when  the  pareai-bird 
and  thespring  nesding  are  of  the  same  flock, 
and  mov^  on  equal  wmg;  when  the  <toof 
iucreaio  and  the  day  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
visions are  gone ;  when  the  fruits  of  the  earm 
are  abundm^t,  and  the  lakes  of  the  woods 
are  as  smooth  and  joyous  as  if  reflecuiig  the 
bowers  of  Eden.  Such  an  Indian  sonimer 
has  this  patriot  enjoyed  ;  his  life  has  bee^ 
thrice,  yea,  four  times  blessed ;  blessed  ito 
hU  birth  and  education,  19  hu  health,  ill  bin 
basket  and  in  his  store;  blessed  in  his  nn- 
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teiHl  to  lefwd  geoeMtooot;  awKd  in  Ae 
motncted  iDeasure  of  hw  dayt,  m  wbicb 
htvo  beea  crowded  the  evenu  of  nmny  cen- 
tnries;  andblcsMjd  in  the  wooderfol  otm- 
peri^of  hiscoontry,  whose  popo»aoo  toi 
Zcelm  birth  incrciuied  from  nine  hundrHl 
tbottswid  aonU  to  more  then  twelve  mdliont, 
enovinK  die  Wakings  of  free  men.  It  is,  ner- 
2»,  fiSm  the  fnct,  diet  the  wortdthiiik  rt 
•nS  ew»th  for  one  mortrf  thM  he  should  be 
^^S^^^otperooM,  end  wjoya  green  old 
MM^SnTSfsbof  hit  intdlectunlpow. 
SToradcscriptKmofhianire  ^inmentj, 
fa  «ldom  hSen^aitempted  ;  bet  tnlenu 
Z^attMnmentshe  b^id,  that  made  him  one 
ZTi'  iftiic^ssfnlofthebosinMsmenof 

period  when  tb»t  wh.di  the  j"*^-^"^^ 
Jbe  hnnd  was  reftdj  to  exeoite.  TTiere  were 
too  ^c«  lit  iJm:  time,  and  those  to^MW^Ji 
to  tn*ke  itie  proper  division  o»^  .'««'•  J£" 
senator  armed  br  the  tie\d,mA  the  soldier 
uici  with  th«Coti3cri|it  fathers. 

Mr    OrroK  was  itn    orator.     Wis,  rio- 
a»je«C£  ^ii*  o**  tlic  smooth,  gentle,  aatisfao- 

a,  Uisnotpriitendedthjt,  hke  JohnAd. 
^s.  he  ame^own  upon  hu  heaths  mrwith 
Setbnnderbtastfrom  Simu.  Fmi^nR  die  tn- 
wiof  independeoceon  higt^  ^re^ 
iniia  his  wratli  to  break  them  «  wj' ''"« 
IS  received  by  the  petite;  nor  thatjjAe 

Sckenson,  h?  "^^^f^,'*? I^foSlnSr 
lihysics  to  gain  his  end,  andwas  'o'ew  stri- 
ng to  he  heard;  but  CarwA  «ine  to  ta 
ITKaS  well  informed,  thoroughly  »»boed 
wiiS^St,  and  with  haimf  C2«P«^ 
2d ^S delivery,  «jl£»^^ ^ 


ed  to  vodtaitn  ilaewrlwwe.  m  hfi  % 
bebeard^taMn  not  above  his  brea 
the  aged  patnoc  it  near.  In  a  i 
where  titles  are  not  known,  we  < 
make  a  peerage  of  talents,  virtoes,  pe 
widage,  diac e#ery  vonth  ma^r  lea 
mire,  respect  and  imitate  the  wise  a 
With  all  oorwisbe*  end  o«r  prayei 
stay  here  on  earth,  the  patriarch  n 
be  gatbcMd  to  his  fitthers,  and  his  na 
to  the  historian  and  the  poet.  1 
shall  then  strike  bis  harp  and  sing,^^ 
nor  light  nor  mebmcboly,"  bat  witl 
don,  touched  with  religions  hope, 

«Fiin«rf«tnand  hoM««tibro«8lk  tke| 
OTMiiiltwrfamlKr  teiecifed. 


■•■■ibcr  CfottM  MT  MVIVW  MMKi  \ 


S^jslJS^s^fiffiSi'^ 


SS,   Bor  Wot  with  bis  wrUoat.    Hi» 
S^rdl  ■*  iThe  hMi  beem  eoKM^  >;  «•» 

S3  SS^SJ  A««*«»«^  tJi'X'Ss: 


DiATs  or  «•  cuviEa. 
Aittie,  (Lomer  Siim€)Mmy  S 

France  has  lost  two  iHnttnous 
M.  Cuvier,  and  M.  Perier  ;  one  « 
a  manof  science,  the  other  as  a  po 

The  baron  CuviEa  belonf^ed  t 
theran  Church.  In  hU  youth  his  sM 
designed  to  prepare  him  for  the  of 
sacred  minittry  j  but  noc  being  »u 
his  eiaminaiioq,in  theology,  he  de^ 
self  to  the  bonness  of  teaebinc, 
charge  of  the  education  of  a  nobli 
hi  Normandy.  Here  be  had  Ic 
means  for  studying  the  ifctural  i 
When  be  was  about  thuty  years 
went  to  Paria,  where  his  strong  ii 
powers  soon  raised  him  to  distinc 
fcuvier  performed  for  aaology  wha 
trioos  linnaeus  did  for  botany. 
liUied  a  new  classi6cation  of  anun 
ed  upon  their  naturul  and  permaw 
ties.  This  science,  whicb  bad  m 
until  M.  Cuvier  invented  it,  is  calU 
mtivc  Afi^iomf.  He  succeeded  i 
structing,  with  some  ancient  bone 
Jd^n  ^  bowels  of  the  earth,  n 
hundred  kinds  of  annnals,  which  < 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
of  M.  Cuvier  upon  thttefiiidl 
placed  him  at  the  besd  of  the  na 
France,  and  indeed  of  the  world. 
But  what  especialhr  commends 
to  the  favor  of  theChnstiancofi 
his  reseaidies  and  discovenej  in  \ 
ofOeologw.    His  works  on  the  r« 

for  its  dear  method,  and  the  fore 
which  appear.  «".  e'-^fy  Wf'J»"/ 
proves  by  scienufic  .in^.^^tions  t 
the  Mosaic  history  in  the  first 
O^.    li.C-vierhastreced« 
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itielf  tbo^ork^of  crMHion ;— be  hu  shown 
«t  Miccewivtf  o6n$tr«icUon  in  six  day9,  as  re- 
mted  by  the  autlior  of  Genesis,  mnd  in  a  work 
entitled  ''UUtory  ^tke  Natural  Sdencet;*  be 
has  supported  bis  geological  theory  by  histor- 
ical proofs,  showing  that  there  is  no  tradition 
which  reaches  (nrther  back  than  the  period 
"'55?  °y  Moses  for  tlie  creation  of  the  world. 

The  sudden  aod  uhespectrd  death  of  M. 
Cnvier  is  the  more  regretted  by  Christians 
in  France,  because  this  illustrious  man  had 
consented  to  preside  at  the  nest  annual  meet- 
ing  of  Uie  Bibie  Soaeiy  ifForii  |  and  he  had 
proposed  as  the  topic  of  his  opcnii^g  discourse, 
the  agreement  between  the  Mosaic  history 
and  the  modem  discoveries  in  geolofnr.  Oth- 
er writers,  it  is  true,  can  perform  this  work  ; 
hut  none  with  the  authonty  and  influence  of 
M.  Cuvjer.  Of  him  only  can  it  bt  said  in 
our  dav^hat  he  was  the  giaM  ofidence,  and 
that  all  Europe  listened  to  his  instructions. 

Besides  the  various  duties  which  he  per- 
formed  in  (he  council  of  stiite,  in  the  faculty 
of  letters,  m  the  garden  of  plants,  &c  M.Cii- 
vier  was  also  Director  General  of  Protestant 
affa^woj  the  Kingdom.  In  this  high  post,  he 
rendered  important  services  to  our  reformed 
churches  by  bis  credit  with  the  Gorernment. 
We  must  confess,  however,  without  wishing 
to  cast  blame  upon  this  great  man,  now  tone 
to  the  tomb,  that  he  did  not  always  show,  as 
Director  Ecneral   of  French  ProtestantiJm, 

!!^c  •  P*^*I  ^^^  ''■•  naturally  ex- 
pected from  him.  M.  Cuvier  was  somewhat 
of  Aomrtier,  as  were  most  of  the  scienUfic 
men  who  figured  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  afraid  to  commit  Aii?we/^' before  the 
«^''«fLo?'»XVIIl.  and  Charles  X.  which 
.was  fiUed  with  Jesuits.  He  disl.ked  what  in 
France  u  called  Methodism.  He  would  have 
a  piety  not  much  opposed  to  tlie  opinions  of 
the  age :  a  gospel  more  accommodatime  to 
men  of  the  world;  and  his  prediudices  «- 
gainst  vital  piety  sometimes  led  him  to  adout 
weak  measures  as  a  politician,  and  rigorous 


riOWERS. 

The  intereat  which  flower*  have  excited  !■ 
the  breMt  of  mw>  from  the  evliest  age.  to 
the  pre««it  day,  hat  never  been  coD6£»d  to 
any  pwticular  claMofw)ciety  or  quarter  of 
the  Kfobe.  Nature  seems  to  hive  dtstribut^ 
d>em  over  the.wbole  worid,  to  seAe  as^  ,SS 

\  Th«  «'■««  of  the  forest,  in  theiov  of  hui 

of  Uie  woods,  whilst  a  taste  for  their  cultin^ 

Uon  increases  in  everjr  country  inprop^ 

P^^^!I:!:T  ^f^?'^«'«^<>n  «««id!^    I 

l-rom  the  huroblesi  cotttfe  enclosure  to 


Ui«  numt  aYtenstve  park  and  gfonnds^  noth- 
ing more  conspicuously  bespeaks  the  eood 
taste  of  the  possessor,  than  a  well  cultivated 
flower  garden ;  aod  it  may  very  generairy  be 
remarked,  that  when  we  behold  a  hmnble 
tenement  surrounded  with  ornamental  plants, 
ihe  possessor  is  a  manof  correct  habits  and 
possesses  domestic  comforts;  whilst, on  the 
contrary,  a  neglected,  weed-grown  garden,  or 
Its  totui  absence,  marks  the  indolence  uid 
unbapmr  state  of  those  who  have  been  thus 
B^ectful  of  Flora's  favors. 

Of  all  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  flow- 
ers IS  the  most  innocent.  It  is  productive 
not  only  of  rational  gratifications,  but  of 
many  advantages  of  a  permanent  character. 
X^vefor  a  garden  has  powerful  infl.ience  in 
attracting  men  to  Uieir  homes,  and  on  this 
account,  every  encouragement  ciren  to  in- 
cr«^se  a  taste  for  ornamental  gardenin£ie 
additional  secunty  for  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness.  It  is  (ikewi^e  a  recreation  which 
conduces  matenally  to  health,  promotes  civ- 
dization  and  softens  the  manors  and  tem- 
pers of  men.    U  cr«ttes  a  love  for  the  study 

hL  !J"?'  '^^'''^  *^»  ^"^  contemplation  of 
the  mysterious  wonders  that  are  displayed  in 

amnot  be  invesiigated.without  Inclining  the 
Tnl  ^7^<*»»i»«t  estimate  of  rer.Rion7and 
a  knowledge  of  the  narrow  limits  Sf  our  in- 
teuigence.  when  compared  with  the  incom- 
prehensible power  of  t^  CreatS-. 

Flowers  are  of  all  embellishmcnte  the  most 
beautiful,  and  of  all  created  bein^i^"^ 
lone  seems  canable  of  deriving  enjowuiSt 
from  them,  ihe  love  for  then?cS^2S 
with  mfancy,  remains  tlie  delight  ofWT 
imrreases  wljb  our  years,  and  W^  |5^* 
juiet  am.isement  of  our  d^Uningd^r^Thl 
lofant  can  no  woner  walk  tha^iteFrLt  ei«! 
ployment  is  to  plant  a  flower  in  the  eanh^ 
movmg  It  ten  times  in  an  hour  to  wher^ 
the  sun  stems  to  shine  most  favorSbTy?  The 

ground,  18  relieved  of  his  studies  and  loses 
l^^T''^  '^'^^^^^  °^  ^«  ^^^  he  hail  left 
Lon^S*^-*  our  .attention  is  generally  del 
manded  by  more  active  duti^orbymo^ 
unpenous  and  perhaps  less. inVS2entS«^^ 

nublii  llfi  Vu  T  ""^^^  ^«  ^  retirff^ 
public  life,  the  love  orfloivers  and  the  d^ 

teof«?e''"*-"^^'->'^  ^^ 

To 
light 

i«  ^u    "P*^  them  by  tbe  multitude. 
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the  cliaD^et  which  t^]r  andenco  to  the  peri- 
od of  their  utmost  perfection,  be  beholds  the 
wonderful  works  ot  cremtive  power ;  he  views 
tbe  hud  ftt  it  swells,  and  looks  into  the  ex- 
panded blfMSOOSy  delighu  in  its  rich  tinu  and 
frngrant  smell;  but  a^ve  all,  he  feels  a  charm 
in  conterophittn£  m6Tements  and  regulations 
before  which  m  the  combined  inteouitj  of 
man  dwindle^' into  nothingness.— Jncma/  of 
HemUk. 


BSWSrAFSlI  MAHQFACnMir. 

The  London  Times  contains  the  following 
€s tract  of  a  work  lateW  published,  with  the 
eiplanaibrj  notes  attached  : — 

**•  Tbe  eitablishment  of  7^  Tmm  newspa- 
per :s  an  eiampte,  oo  a  lar^  scale,  of  a  mau- 
a^Ktorjr  in  which  the  dinsioo  of  labors  both 
neotal  and  bodily,  is  admirably  illnstrated, 
md  in  which  also  the  effect  of  the  domestic 
eoooomr  is  well  eiemplified.  It  is  scarcely 
imagined^  by  the  tboosandt  who  read  that 
paper  in  vartoos  quarters  of  the  globe,  what 
asoeae  of  ofcaniEed  activity  the  factory  pre- 
lenu  during  Uie  whole  night,  or  what  a  quan- 
tity of  taWnt  and  mechanioU  skill  isput  in 
action  for  their  amusement  and  informa- 
tion.*   Nearly  a  handred  persons  are  em- 

Tbe  sQthor  of  these  fNigei^  with  one  of  Ms 
reeently  indneed  tD  Tiait  Ibis  most 


farterestitigesisbHthment,  after  mklnight,  daring 
4he  ptogiw  of  a  Terr  importsat  dehate.  The 
plnae  waa  Moaiaaled  with  gas,  mmI  was  as  light 
as  the  digr:— there  waaaeltlierNQite  nor  bustle: — 
and  tlM  visiters  were  teeeived  with  saeh  ealm 
and  p^te  atteDiaoo,that  they  ^^  eot,  until  after- 
warasy  become  sensible  of  the  ineonTenienee 
whleh  such  iotruden»  at  a  moment  of  the  great- 
est prewure,  moat  oecaak>o,  nor  refleet  that  the 
tranquiKty  whieh  th^  admired,  was  the  resalt  of 
Intense  and  regulated  eeeopatlon.  But  the  ef- 
feed  of  aoeh  diecks  in  the  eorrent  of  boiineta  will 
api^eir  on  reeolleeting  that,  as  4»000  newspapers 
aw  pffnted  off  on  one  tide  within  the  hear,  eveiy 
miaote  is  attended  with  a  hm  of  iS  impresaiona. 
The  quarter  oC  an  hour,  therefore,  whieh  the 
atnngcrauiv  ihiofc  is  not  unreasonable  to  elaim 
far  tfia  gralifieation  of  his  earioaty  (and  lo  him 
this  time  is  hut  a  moment,)  may  eause  a  failure  in 
the  delhreryof  1,000  eopie%  and  dimppointa 
proportionate  number  of  expeetant  readers,  in 
aome  of  oar  distant  towns  to  whleh  the  morning 
papers  are  despatched  by  the  earliest  and  most 
rapid  eooTeyaoees  of  each  day. 

«*  The  note  is  inserted  with  the  further  and 
■Hire  general  porpose  of  ealling  the  attendoo  of 
(beoe,  espeeialty  foreigners,  who  are  deahwis  of 
iaepetiflinr  our  larger  manufaetories,  m  the  ehkf 
•aMse  of  th«  didlenlty  whieh  frequently  attends 
tbehr'  iatrodaetlDn.  When  the  establishmeat  is 
vary  vxtonslve,  and  hs  departments  skilfblly  ar- 
nofedttheexetasioiiof  visiters,  ariae%  notfrom 
any  Illiberal  jealoasjr,  nor  generally  from  any  4e- 
'    vhiah  weald' 


ployed  m  this  ettabltsboMiiC ;  and  daring  tha 
session  of  Parliament,  at  least  IS  reporters 
are  constantly  attendmg  the  House  or  Com- 
mons and  Lords ;  eadi  in  his  turn,  after 
about  half  an  hour's  work,  returning  to  trans- 
late into  ordinary  writing  the  speech  he  has 
just  heard  and  noted  in  short-hand.  In  the 
mean  time  fifty  compositors  arc  constantly 
at  work|  some  of  whom  have  already  set  up 
the  beginning  whilst  others  are  committing 
to  type  the  yet  nodried  mannscript  of  the 
conunoatioo  of  a  speech  whose  middle  por- 
tion is  travelling  to  the  office  in  the  pocket  of 
the  hasty  reporter,  and  whose  eloquent  con- 
clusion IS,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  mak- 
ing the  walls  of  St.  Stephen^s  vibrate  with 
the  applanse  of  its  hearers.  Tliese  congre- 
gated types,  as  fast  as  they  are  composed, 
are  passed  in  portions  to  other  hands ;  till  at 
last  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  debate, 
forming,  wlien  united  with  the  ordinary  mat^ 
ter,  eight  and  fortv  columns,  re-appear  in 
regular  order  on  the  platform  of  the  prin- 
ting press.  The  hand  of  man  is  now  too 
sbw  for  the  demands  of  his  curiosity,  but 
the  power  of  steam  comes  to  his  assistance. 
Ink  is  rapidly  supplied  to  the  moving  types 
by  the  most  perfect  mechanism^four  atten- 
dants incessantly  introduce  the  edges  of 
large  sheets  of  white  paper  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  great  rollers,  which  seem  to  de- 
vour them  with  unsated  appetite—other  rol- 
lers convey  them  to  the  type  already  inked, 
and  baring  brought  them  into  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful contact,  re-deliver  tliem  to  four  oth^ 
assisttnts,  completely  printed  by  the  almost 
momentary  touch.  Tli«is  in  one  hour,  4000 
sheets  of  paper  are  mrinted  on  oue  side,  and 
an  impression  of  liptoO  copies,  from  above 
300,000  moveable  pieces  ot  metal,  is  pro- 
duced to  the  public  in  six  hours.'* 


Than  the  Cinciiuiati  Chraniele. 
SOVEL  COMBAT  WITH   A  BIBD. 

By  a  friend  residing  in  Tennessee,  we  have 
been  politely  favorea  with  the  fotlowing  ac- 
count of  a  fierce  and  extraordinary  contest, 
between  a  man  and  a  hhti  which  occurred  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hatehee,  not  far  distant 
from  Bolivar.  The  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  narrative,  is  one  of  on- 
ioweachable  veracity.  It  is,  perhaps,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  combatants,  as 
unique  and  bloody  a  battle,  as  can  be  found 
on  record* 

^  About  three  BMNiths  siiice,a  farmer  liv- 
ing four  or  five  miles  op  the  Hatehee,  was 
searching  on  the  bottom  hind  of  that  river, 
for  strayed  cattle,  when  be  observed  some- 
thing ofoausual  appearance  pass  throiigh  the 
thicket,  which  be  pursued,  and  soon  discov^ 


^sof  eaaeMlsMoi;  whiah  weald  In 

he  abaird ;  but  firomthe  sobstaaUal  iacoafeaieaee 


and  has  of  time,  thimigheat  an  enUre  series  of 
well  eombined  operatloos,  whieh  mmt  he  oesa* 
aiooed  even  Ly  shoriaadeasaal  hMerraptiens.** 
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to  riw,  but  ia  wiBg«  iMOOCDiiig  nnpedcd  dj 
the  banhes  orrane.it  had  no  chapce  to  get 
off  that  way,  and  findipg  itself  gained  upon 
by  its  pursuer,  it  turned  upon  him.  Some- 
what surprised  by  this  unexpected  attack,  he 
started  to  run  from  it— tnpt  and  Jell :  tnc 
bird  dashed  .at  him,  with  wings,  beak  and 
claws ;  and  the  man  found  it  neccssaij  to 
toro  imro^iatcly  on  bis  face ;  but  findins 
himself  sorely  aoD<^  by  his  antt^msL  and 
bis  knife-blade  comioE  out  of  tiw  haft,  (a 
shoe-knife,)  he  scrambled  op  and  ran,  tbe 
bird  pursiied  hot  a  short  dutance,  stopmac 
at  his  hat,  (whicb  had  fallen  off  in  the  lligbt,} 
on  wli^ch  he  coaunenced  a  farioas  attack : 
after  which  he  returned  towards  the  watw. 
A  man  of  more  than  six  feet  hiKh,aod  weiftb- 
ing  abont  180  lbs.  to  be  beaten  bv  a  bird  I— 
this  would  not  do  to  tell,  llie  blade  of  the 
knife  was  searched  for,  found,  and  fitted  to 
tbe  handle,  and  two  sticks  cut.  one  with  a 
fork,  to  yoke  tbe  encm^'sneck  in  hia  ad* 
vance,— the  other  to  strike  him  with.  The 
bird  was  soon  found,  and  nothing  loth,  re- 
turned to  the  combat.  The  onset  of  the 
leathered  biped  was  so  se? ere  and  sudden, 
diat  the  forked  stick  missed  his  neck,  and 
only  a  sodden  movement  of  the  head,  prob- 
ably saved  an  eye  of  the  man  from  the  bul  or 
the  bird-  The  struggle  now  became  most 
«ioieot  for  tbe  man  had  seized  the  bird  by  the 
neck,  while  the  bird  dealt  him  such  blows 
with  his  wings,  and  so  tore  him  with  bis  claw^ 
that  a  very  coarse  sliirt  was  literally  torn  off 
his  back.  At  last  the  bird  was  stranded, 
,and  lay  apparent fy  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror.— Whife,  however,  he  was  taking 
breath  and  rest  afteoys  toil,  bis  feathered 
enemy  fell  unespectra^  agam  upon  him— 
having  now  revif  ed  :  another  struggle  enso- 
ed— the  amp  de  coi  was  resorted  to  a  second 
time,  with  success ;  and  the  bird  being  again 
strangled,^  his  adversary  gnawed  hU  windpipe 
in  two,  luiving  lost  his  knife,  and  being  com* 
pletelv  tired  of  his  poniest. 

*  Tni*  is  an  interesting  fact  to  oraitholo- 
gista,  and  tbe  curioos  generally.  The  bird 
was  purely  white,  eac^  at  the  bead  of  the 
wkigs— head  bald— a  bonch  of  feathers  over 
the  nMsp— bill  9  or  10  inches  hm^— «ight 
Ibet  high— wings  0  foet  from  tip  totip— ieis 
and  feet  rasembliafs  a  torfcey's,  but  stooc— 
large  knees  and  thi|i;hs^ts  cry  very  harsh, 
rcaembliag  as  mf  mlbrasant  8ay8,thatofa 
jackasslhe  dec&res*'its  ^vti^i^wasnght 
-frighifid.''  I  hate  conversed  with  several 
persons  who  saw  the  bird  after  tc  was  dead 
oneof  whom  hasbroutbt  me  several  leathers, 
wliich  are  brtghtaad  beautifal,}.and  promia- 
edflMa  wing,  both  of  which  hmre  been  pre- 
•  served ;  but  tbe  bochr,  uafortunatdy,  was 
left  for  the  hogs  to  destroy.  ThebxIyaBd 
Aioeoftbeman  were  examined  two  months 
alterthe  hoHU^  by  a  respectable  physician  of 
this  plaee,  and  he  asserts  that  thtwonndt 


yirmifAy  corfoboratad  lhastw.  IJijwip 
deo^of  the  facts.  Tbe  bird  was  mwbubt- 
edlv  the  Whooping  Crane. 

fiolivaPjTen.JulylCim" 

Upon  turning  to  the  article  C^ane  (Gi-us; 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  the  Whooping  Crane 
(Grus  Americana) ;—  v  -  *     •  • 

**  The  G.  Americana  derives  their  trivial 
appellation  from  their  loud,  piercing  cry, 
wliidi  may  bebeardatthe  distaa^e of tw6 
miles.  If  wounded  they  attack  toe  sports- 
man or  his  dog  with  west  tpint,  Mirf  «i^ 
to  have  occasionally  driven  their  lonepomt- 
ed  bill  through  the  hand  of  a  man.  Wil^oji 
sutes  that  during  winter,  they  are  fre^nt?- 
ly  seen  in  the  low  grounds  and  nee  pmnja- 
tions  of  the  Southern  States,  seeking  for 
grain  and  insects.  He  met  with  them  on tli^ 
10th  of  February,  near  the  Wacamao  mer, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  saw  •po4^£,n« 
near  Louisville,  Ky.  about  fOthof  Marob. 
They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant,  aad  con«a» 
qoently  shot  with  difficulty.  They  M^mfb^ 
times  rise  spirally  hi  the  air,  to  a  vasjf  height 
their  mingled  screams  tesemblmg  a  full  pa^ 
of  hounds,  even  when  they  are  ahnostootw 
sirfit.  They  are  distinguished  from  oAaT 
cranes  by  the  comparative  baldness  of  their 
heads,  and  by  the  brood  flag  pl»»fC«  Pro* 
jectmg  over  the  tail.  Their  general  color  is 
pnra  white."  

TBUST  IN  QOD. 

Lord  Craven  lived  in  London  when,  ibe 
plague  raged  there.  Bw  house  was  in  tkm, 
part  of  the  town  since  called  Craven  bviUh 
ings.  Oo  tbe  plague  growing  epidemic,  Im 
Lordship  to  avoid  the  danger,  resolved  to  oo  \ 
to  his  seat  in  the  country.  His  coach  and  Six 
were  accordingly  at  the  door,  his  bag^ag^  put 
up,  and  all  things  in  readiness  for  the  journey. 

As  he  was  walking  throuj^b  the  hall,  witt 
his  hat  oa,  his  cane  under  his  arm,  and  put^ 
ting  on  his  gloves,  in  order  to  st^  into  hil 
carriage,  he  overheard  hisjiegro^[whaser«^ 
•d  hhn  as  a  postillion,]  saying  to  another  soik 
vant,  ^  I  suppose  by  n^  Lord*!!  ^uittiai  Lon- 
don to  avoM  the  plagpe,  that  his  CM  hfea  \m 
tbe  country,  not  in  town."  The  poor  aiegro 
said  this  in  tbe  simplicity  of  his  heart,  as  ra^ 
ally  believing  in  a  phihility  ofOods.  The 
speech,  however,  struck  Lord  Craven  very 
sensibly ;  and  mad^  him  pause.  '*  My  God,7* 
thoui^t  he,  *^liv0i  every  where,  and   ca|i. 

f»reserve  me  in  to^  as  well  as  m  country  : 
11  even  stay  where  I  am.  The  ignorance  of 
that  negro  has  preached  a  useful  sermon  to 
me.  LonL  pardon  that  unbelief  and  that 
distrust  of  tbj  providence  which  made  wm 
think  of  running  awi^  from  thy  hand*"'  Hit 
immediatehr  oimred  the  horses  to  be  takeft 
off  from  the  ooach,  and  the  higgan^  to  b^ 
brought  in.  He  continoed  in  London  ;  wafe 
remari^y  useful  (mson^  his  sick  neighbort» 
and  af^omii^  the  infection. 
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BIfFPLBMENT  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  COUttANT/ 


TOIm  ui« 


SfiPTfiM BER  M,  183t. 


RO;  t4U 


SAIUNG  DOWN  THE  RHONE 
Tlie  flbllovWif  Ihwi^  ffom  tiM  Monthly  llepCMko* 

fj,  were  written  bjr  J.  Bcwrla^  vhile  tailbg 

dovD  tfaeBhone,  Ma/  Sth,  1892. 
AiovB,  aaovn  the  npid  Bbone  ! 


tflfift  were  built  opoa 

ByPrNMetoft&e  foMial  ttme— 

Attpeteeia  bow ^-eU  warlike  then! 
h  aaoieoi  days  oach  aeparato  hill 

ScBtCbrth  itahrafc  and  battlinc  men. 
The  neas^boriog  moootain  bra^e— lo  kUL 

0  luiplij  ehai^  !  the  Tine-treet  nt»w 

In  mXFwg  m%ary — and  the  nobe 
Ofhorrid  war  oe*er  troublet  How 

The  aweet,  the  silent  roral  joja ! 
And  when  4udl  nationM  tower  abof  e 

The  fettering  hate  ofgatherM  yean^ 
And  dwell  In  peaee  and  dwell  ki  love 

like  ihoM  rcceneraie  vUlafenr  i 


m%    «LAC|l    PLAGUE  Of    TB£   ^OUHTCUrTB 

CEMTUBr, 
T^Miliiril  ft—  Ae  ffirii  tfwmm  af  the  fldi  ef  Jaac^  1131, 
ArdM  If ew  Tttk  Ob«rT«Bi 
or  all  the  Krrat  epidemioa  meotiooad  in 
hislory,  ifae  black  piBftna  of  the  foarteenth 
cfeBtury  eooimiuad  ihefreateftnivaKtt.and 
tetfo^  the  largeat  number  of  peopla.— 
tliereifa  ttrikiof^  aoaloey  between  tbit  di^ 
tiae  aad  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  which  tagKeat- 
ed  the  tboofOit  that  the  scourge  of  the  nine- 
teenih  eeoltiry  is  perhaps  only  a  new  anpear- 
sace  of  char  of  the  fourteenth.  Mr.  Hiecker, 
professor  at  BerUn^  has  publislied  a  volotae. 
la  which  be  not  only  discusses  the  question  of 
dbe  ideoCitw  of  the  two  epidemics,  but  gives 
detaiia  roiaoctiag  the  political  and  mor- 
aence  produced  1^  the  great  scourge  of 


the  middle  m^»    Seme  of  tfiese  details^  we 
doubt  not,  wtfi  gratify  our  raaders. 

And  first,  the  docgmeots  collected  by  Mr. 
Becker  nrove  that  the  black  plague  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  the  plague  of  the  east, 
though  accompanied  with  some  qualities  not 
asnally  fooud  with  the  latter.  Bcsidei  swel- 
Imgt  in  the  arm-pits  an^roin,  and  gangrene 
tumors,  which  mark  tflpplague^  numerous 
Uack  spots  appear  on^Iie  surface  of  the 
whole  Dody  ;  tne  palate  nnd  tongue  are  black 
•ad  as  if  filled  with  Mood  \  the  patient  is 
gnncDted  with  an  inextinguishable  thirst.— 
^t  what  chiefly  dmracterizes  the  black 
pnguc  U  the  effect  upon  the  lungs.  These 
organs  are  afferted  with  a  gangrene  inflam- 
muion,  which  discovers  itself  by  severe  pain 


their  Dwn  children.  The  disease  tsconta* 
iriouSf  and  is  caught  not  only  by  contact  with 
the  infected,  bat  from  tiietr  cloiiiiog  or  other 
eflfecfs.  k  was  even  supposed  chat  the  looks 
would  ininart  it,  a  mistake  arisioc  from  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  or  athich  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  anciaDi  belieC  iok 
chanas. 

The  black  plague  did  not  advance  Co  tbe 
West  by  the  same  route  as  the  cholera.— 
Like  the  cholera  it  originated  in  Upper  Asia, 
in  China  as  we  are  toM^  a«d  descend^  to- 
wards th^Caacasas  and  the  Mediterranem, 
and  iastMul  of  eatenait  Burope  by  Russia, 
itfifst  attacked  tbe  soack^  and  invaded  this 
last  cbuatnr  after  all  the  ccat.^  Followriag  the 
caravans  mm  China,,  across  central  Asia  to 
tbe  shorea  of  tbe  Black  Sea^  k  was  carried 
thenoe  by  vessels  lo  Constanunople,  the  cea* 
tre  of  oommerce  of  Berope,  Asia  and  Airioa. 
This  capital  was  the  focus  whence  the  ecU 
afterwards  was  diffused  in  all  directiont  es- 
cept  towards  Russia.    In  1S47  the  pla 


reached  Siciljr.  some  cities  on  the  coast  oflo^ 
ly  and  Marsedlea.  The  neit  year  it  proceed- 
ed from  the  Medtterraeean  aertb  iaso  the 
interior  of  tbe  contineos.  Northern  Ita^r, 
France,  Germany,  and  England  were  ini»- 
ded  the  same  year  \  the  kingdoms  of  tae 
north  not  till  1349,  and  Russia  as  hite  as  1361, 
chat  is  four  years  af)ler  Constantinople. 

In  France  tbe  plegue  came  by  the  way 
of  Avignon,  where  ac  that  time  was  establasl^ 
the  pontifical  see.  It  began  inafrightfol 
nmnner.  Many  persons  fell  as  if  strack  with 
lightniog.  The  sidk  rarel/  survived  three 
days  ;  when  a  person  perceived  hiniaelf  to  be 
afl&cced  with  swellings  in  Che  arm*pits  er 
groin,  he  bade  adiea  to  the  world,  and  sought 
no  consolation  but  in  the  absolution  cranted 
to  all  the  dying  bf  pope  Clement  VI,  wko 
hadcbearvaguiicetodemare,in  a  bull,*' that 
Grod  had  given  hkn  cbe  goaemment  of  hear« 
en  and  earth.'' 

InEuglaod*  the  evil  waa  eharacterised^as 
at  Avignon,  by  a  speedy  death  after  spitting 
of  blood.  The  dck  who  eskibited  this  symn- 
tom  sometimes  died  in  lShoors,aodranly 
lived  lo  the  second  ilay.  The  ditaaip  spredd 
rapidly  in  the  whole  country  andooveted  i| 
with  dead.*  On  the  Nbrcli  Sea  and  the 
MediteiiaiM#i,  vessels  were  seen  carried  a- 
bout  at  tbe  tport  of  the  wbds,  Iwvhig  lost 
their  whole  crews,  and  baring  on  board  only 


Tbe  following  numbers  which  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  correct,  will  give  some  idea  of  tbe 


in  the  bre^t;  by  spitting  of  blood  and  by  a 
oreath  so  mfectious,  that  pt  -    ^ 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  Irelautl  then  suffered 
parents  fly  from  I  vetr  little. 
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loss  which  the  population  of  Europe  sostfuo* 

ed  durhig  this  period. 

FlorcMe  lost 60,000  iohnbiUnU. 

Vcniee 100,000  " 

MineilletOn  one  montb)  56,000  <* 

Parit..... 50,000  •* 

Avignon 60,000  " 

StrMboarff. t6,000  «* 

B.le....r 14,000  " 

ErfwHi 16,000  « 

(Thit  tUtj  then  one  of 
ihe  JDOtt  eommercaal  hi 
Germftny,  ncTer  recov- 
ered from  tbis  blow.) 

London 100,000  " 

Norwich 50,000  " 

~  About  SCO  000  towns  or  villages  were 
completely  depopulated.  At  Paris  there  di- 
ed of  the  plague  500  a  day  at  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Italy  lost,  as  we  are  assured,  half  of  its  >Dhal»- 
itants.  At  Cairo,  there  died,  when  the  epi- 
demic was  at  its  height,  from  10,000  tol2,000 
penoDS  a  day.  In  the  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries, on-the  great  routes  and  the  caravaose- 
Ties,  nothing  was  found  but  dead  bodies  a- 
bandoned. 

If  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  of  the 
-natural  sciences,  the  learned  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  haTO  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  discover  the  physical  causes  of  the  chole- 
ra, we  have  much  more  rcaaon  to  be  satisfied 
t»  remain  ignorant  of  those  of  the  black 
plague.  Mr.  Hecker  however  has  not  de- 
spaired of  finding  in  the  history  of  the  four- 
teenth century  some  hoits  which  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  (he  eiistence  of  the 
•eourge.  He  regards  the  plague,  and  perhaps 
jui>tly,  as  the  result  of  commotions  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe.  The  following  remarka- 
ble phenomena  are  mentioned  in  the  physic- 
al history  of  this  time. 

About  the  year  1SS3  frequent  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions  caused  many  disasters 
in  Upper  Asia,  and.  afterwards  occurred, 
fromVear  to  year,  successively  in  Greece,  It- 
aly, France  aitd  Germany. 

These  earthquakes  were  followed  by  inun- 
dations which  destn^'cl  the  crops  and  filled 
the  atmosphere  with  moisture.  Years  of 
barrenness  succeeded,  causing  famines  and 
great  morulity. 

Clouds  of  locusts  invaded  the  plains  of  Eu- 
rope, and  covered  them  with  their  dead 
bodies,  poisoning  tlie  air  with  putrid  ex- 
halations. 

Lastly,  dense  mists  emitting  a  disagreeable 
odor  enveloped  whole  couatnes,  causing  ma- 
ny evils  to  the  inhabitants. 

These  circumstances  must  have  exercised 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
itinabitants ;  but  are  they  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  destructive  pestilence  which 
.  Mpon  after  appeared  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  should  know  whether  there  was  a 
constant  proportion  between  these  supposed 


causes  of  the  blade  plague  and  the  intensity 
of  the  disease  in  the  different  countries 
where  it  appeared. 

Ihe  opinion  of  Mr.  Hecker  accords  with 
that  professed  by  several  physicians,  coteni- 
poraries  of  the  epidemic.  The  medical  fac- 
ulty of  Paris,  who  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  mentioned  the  mist  as  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  reronimended  kindling  fires 
with  aromatic  plants.  A  learned  man  of 
Padua,  Galteazo  de  Santa  Sofia^  attributed 
the  plague  to  a  hidden  quality  oi  the  the  at- 
mosphere. What  further  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  causes  of  cholera  by  our  lear- 
ned men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  ail 
their  acquisitions  in  science  f  Chaltn  de  Vi- 
naro,  physician  at  Avignon,  referred*  as-  is 
done  in  our  dnvs,  to  influences  emanating 
from  the  earth,  in  a  word,  they  knew  about  as 
much  then  as  we  know  now,  of  the  nature  of 
great  epidemics.  Many  physicians  in  their 
attempts  to  explftin  the  phenomena,  prefer- 
red to  lose  themselves  in  tlie  darknesi  of  as- 
trolo|Ey,  rather  than  go  out  of  the  bounds  of 
physiod  order,  and  enter  the  vast  and  sub- 
hme  domain  of  moral  order^  where  God 
reigns  above  all  causes,  uniting  them  all  in 
his  paternal  hand.  Instead  of  astrology,  the 
learned  now  substitute  natural  causes  :  this 
is  all  the  chan|re. 

It  is  afflictmg  to  peruse  the  details  which 
have  been  presented  to  iis  of  the  moral  ef- 
fects upon  the  inhabitants  produced  by  the 
black  plague.  The  corruption  of  the  human 
heart  showed  itself  sometimes  in  all  its  na- 
kedness ;  there  were  no  doubt  happy  excep- 
tions, but  the  majority  exhibited  a  most  dis- 
gusting selfishness.  Then,  as  in  our  days, 
people  began  by  attributing  to  poison  the 
sudden  deaths  they  witnessed,  and  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  times  directed  its  suspicions 
to  the  Jews,  who  were  generally  reprobated, 
and  who  also  excited  by  their  riches  the  cu- 
pidity of  their  enemies.  Europe  then  pre- 
sented a  frightful  sptetacle.  Men  given  up^ 
to  all  the  wickedness  of  their  depraved  hearts 
and  impelled  by  infernal  passions,  carried  to 
their  height  evils  already  sufficiently  terrible. 
The  Jews  were  seizccf,  put  to  the  torture, 
condemned  and  burntf;  commonly,  the  peo- 
ple did  not. wait  for  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  but  massacred  on  tlie  spot  the  unhap- 
py Israelites.  They  nere  burnt  by  thousanos 
at  the  stake.  AtMayence,  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt at  rcsistiMy,  they  were  shut  up  in 
their  quarters,  mmih  were  then  set  on  fire, 
and  about  twelve  thousand  perished.  Per- 
secuted by  the  people  and  magistrates,  these 
uuhapp)r  strangers  found  no  asylum  but  in 
Lithuania,  where  Casimir  the  Great  granted 
them  his  protection.  This  is  tlie  reason  why 
the  Jews  are  at  present  found  in  so  great 
numbers  in  Poland. 

While  the  ancient  people  of  God    were 
thus  punished,  Christians  sought  to  appease 
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Oie  divine  auger,  oot  by  sincere  repentance, 
and  "  turning  their  feet  to  the  testiiuonies  of 
Jehovah,"  hot  bj  superstitions  practices 
which  quieted  the  conscience  widumt  reform* 
ing  the  heart.  Nnmerons  companies  trav- 
cfsed  Eorope,  doini;  penance,  among  whom 
were  the  Flagellants,  famous  in  the  history 
of  this  period  for  their  disorders  «id  their 
crimes. 

The  impression  made  by  these  great  cn- 
lanuties  upon  the  inhiibitants  b  well  convey- 
ed in  the  following  worde  of  an  old  Gevman 
chronicle :  '*  After  the  mortality,  the  pro* 
cessions  of  Flageiiants,  the  ptlgrimages  to 
Rome,  and  the  massacres  o»  the  Jews,  had 
ceased,  the  world  began  to  live  again  and  be 
joyous,  and  men  resumed  their  old  habits." 

Tram  ibe  Toang  Men*t  AdToeatr. 
DB.SPURZHEIM. 

This  distingttjshed  phrenologist  haTing  ar- 
rived in  oor  country,  we  have  thought  tbat  a 
sketch  of  his  life  would  not  be  entirely  with- 
out interest  to  our  readers.  Of  the1|cience 
of  phrenology,  we  know  little  beyond  its  pri- 
mary elements.  In  1764,  Daubenton  sub- 
mitted a  paper  to  the  French  Academy  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  other  animals^  with- 
out any  definition  ^of  tlie  characters  separa- 
ting the  race  of  mankind  from  one  another. 
In  1791,  Camper  attempted  a  morp  system- 
atic arrangement  of  the  natkmal  forms  of  the 
skull,  and  presented  as  one  of  the  tests,  his 
celebrated  facial  line  or  ande.  phrenology, 
(for  the  speculations  of  i>aubcnton  and 
Camper  are  placed  under  tlie  bead  of  crani- 
ometry»)  was  first  proposed,  ana  science,  by 
Dr.  Gall,  a  Germao  phvsician  of  considera- 
ble ability.  In  early  life  be  paid  great  atten- 
tion* to  the  study  of  natural  history  and  em- 
ploved  his  leisure  time  in  collecting  animals 
and  plantji,  and  arranging  them  from  their 
external  character,  regardless  of  the  systems 
of  others.  From  these  habits  of  investiga- 
tion, ivhile  at  school,  he  was  led  to  notice 
the  heads  of  such  of  his  fellow  students  as  re- 
sembled each  01  her  in  disposition  and  pur- 
suits. 

He  obsenred  ^  that  boys  with  prominent 
eyes,  had  the  most  rcad^  and  powerful  mem- 
ories, acquired  and  retained  their  tasks  with 
greater  case  tlian  others«J|  Hence  he  infer- 
red, that  *'  if  memory  hail  its  ettemal  sign, 
the  other  faculites  roij^ht  have  theirs  also." 
"  From  tliat  instant,"  he  adds, "  I  conceived 
the  hope  to  be  able,  one  day,  to  determine 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man, 
by  his  cerebral  organization,"~Of  one  of  his 
brothers,  he  observes,  that  his  propensit^r  for 
the  clerical  office  was  so  great,  that  "  his  ve- 
ry to3rs  were  the  ornaments  ofthc  altar,  and 
his  pastimes  were  prayer  and  the  celebration 
ofroass.'*    Ofthc  peculiarities  of  theotlier 


members  of  the  family  ha  took  nociaa  sM  r». 
marked  upon  them  with  equal  acocenets,  and 
thus  at  home  and  at  school,  was  gradually  pre- 
paring his  mind  for  the  concoction  of  that  sys- 
tem which  bears  his  name.    '*  Such  "  it  it 
said,'*  were  the  steps  of  this  youngest  child 
of  the  ftunily,  in  sening  hold  of  facts  and 
drawing  inferences,  which    he    afterwardt 
called    philoeophy— which    he    afterwards 
taught  as  such—and  which  has  found  disci- 
ples and  advocates  from  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  the  day.    Who  could  have  ima> 
gined  that  from  these  perceptions  of  a  mere 
child,  of  nine  years  ola,a  system  would  hava 
sprune  up,  lectures  on  which  crowd  the  room 
of  the  LcNidon  Institution,  and  even  its  corn- 
dors  and  staircases,  and  which  engages  tha 
attention  of  the  Royal  Medical  Sc^ietiesof 
London,  Westminster,   and    Edinburgh?^ 
We  come  now  to  Dr.  Spursbeim.    He  was 
bom  near  Treves,  81st  of  December,  1776. 
Ha  was  early  designed  for  the  clerical  office^ 
aatf  finished  his  coltegisrte  education  at  the 
University  of  Treves.    In  1799,  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  the  French,  he  fled  to  Vi- 
enna.   At  this  time  Dr.  Gall  was  lecturing 
with  distinguished  success,  in  the  Austriaa 
capital.    Soou  after,  Mr.  Spunbeim  became 
his  auditor  and  admirer,  and  in  180e,  hie 
partner.    In  1805,  they  left  Vienna  in  com- 
pany and  travelling  through  Germany,  Prue- 
sia,  Holland,  and  Switierland,  they  vikited 
the  principal  cities,  lecturing  and  gathering 
facts  in  support  of  their  system.    In  their 
travels  they  were  ^varably  received  by  many 
distinffuislied  i^en.    They  closed  their  con- 
tinental tour  at  Paris,  in  1807.    Here  sever- 
al distiLguished  pliilosophers  with  Baron  Cu- 
vier  at  their  head  welcomed  tbem  with  con- 
siderable warmth  and  encouraged  their  leo- 
tnres  by  their  p&esence.    A  short  time  b^ 
fore  their  arrivsJ,  the  Nat'tonal  Institute  bud 
asked  permission  of  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul,  to  award  a  prise  medal  to  Sir  Hum* 
phrey  Davy  for  bis  Galvanic  experimeoU. 
This  request  he  readily  complied  with.   When 
be  learned  that  some  distinguished  anatoroisCt 
were  attending  the  lectures  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzhehn,  he  rallied    them  "  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  taught  anatomy  by  a  Ger- 
man, and  Chemistry    by  an  Englishman." 
Dr.  Gall  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  until  hit 
deadi,  in  1818.    "*  He  directed  by  his  will, 
that  his  head  should  be  taken  off  and  dissect- 
ed for  the  use  of  his  svuem,  and  the  skull  ad- 
ded to  his  oollectioas.^    Dr.  Spurzheim  visit- 
ed EngUind  alone  in  1814,  aad  lectured  in  tha 
principal  eities--in  Londoo,  Dublin,  Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  several  oth- 
ers.   When  he  vUited  Edinburgh,  the  singU 
letter  of  introduction  which  he  earned,  was 
addressed  to  the  reputed,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  real  author  of  a  Jreyiew  of  Gall  and 
Spurzbeim's  system,  in  which  the  reviewer 
had  spoken  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
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dMAcMM  S»ao  neMitrsd  mfmof  ■'•P«*!«»- 
4m.  It^rattha  |ateDr.  Oordwj.  "The 
mifsbty  Cliaropioiit  inet  «tthe  house  of  Uie 
»evie«rer,  aod  nothwilliitiinding  his  previous 
•iverily  m  print,  his  courtesy  eoon  perniiUed 
]^.  Spunhetm  to  diiteoc  •  brttin  mJus  pres- 
4iioe.  Hi*  re(vJe*er  beinR  a  ledftrw'  on 
•MioiQy,  the  diat^otion  ,f»r3f  niUMnill;  Md 
profierly^lookplaeeiiibit  ItetiiffiB  room.  A 
fiBwineadfl  were  present,  end  toaie  or  mm 
«ck«owledmd  the  dMoorery  of  the  ibres 
which  -Dr.  Sporahekn  was  aniiovfl  in  the  irtt 
HMtnnoe.  to  disclose.  A  seoond  day*  for 
another  leeture,  was  appointecLand  then  the 
«eoai  was  browded.  With  the  EdinbarRh  re- 
view in  one  hand,  and  the  brain  in  the  other, 
Dr.  Spurxheim  pvoeeeded  in  his  effiNruto 
ibow,  by  the  peculifcr  stractoreof  the  one, 
the  fallaeiotts  reasoning  of  the  other.  In 
4hfs  proceeding,  every  indWidnal  in  the  room 
was  appealed  to^  and  though  the  writer  of 
4he  jDeview  remained  unconvinced,  and  still 
4oleaved  lo  bk  published  reststance,  soase 
^nadred  witnesses  were  won  ovir  to  the  ac 
kndwledgittent  of  the  fibrous  etructore  of 
Ikewhite  substance  of  the  brain,  tnanv  of 
whom  nere  from  thai  day  drawn  off  from 
their  attendance  on  the  opposite  lectures  of 
the  reviewer.''  This  triumph  infused  fresh 
eoura^ethroufh  the  sonl  of  Dr.Spu)rzhmi  and 
he  made  ioraiMtate  arrangenMnts  for  com- 
menoingaconrse  of  lectures  onilw  ''  analo- 
vy  nnd  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  its  con- 
SMKion  with  the  mind  of  nan.^  A  phrenol* 
eaical  sodety  was  sobsc^uently  instituted  m 
Sdtnburgb.  in  IBlf,  Dr.  Spunheitn  rejoiii- 
ed  Dr.  Gall,  at  Paris,  and  doutinued  on  the 
eontinent  until  1M5,  when  he  again  visited 
London.  A  writer  who  is  decidedly  hostile 
to  Df;  4lpoc]beia»*s  theory,  thus  speaks  of  his 
works  and  of  hii  character.  "  Of  the  Doc- 
tor^ w»rfcs  we  oan  hardly  -speak  too  highly, 
whether  me  •consider  him  as  a  phihMOpher  or 
n  metaphysicia!!.  He  is  not  only  a  philoso- 
pberand  a  metaphysician,  but  a  physician 
niso.  and  if  the  tMorv  which  he  proposes 
he  the  tme  one,  a  knowMge  of  the  human 
ilmctore,  and  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
bodv,  must  be.  of  all  acquirements,  the  most 
tnerul  and  emcaoioiis.  As  A  roan,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  that  Dr.  Spurzlieim  it  tke  most 
simple,  the  most  unafiected,  the  most  widely 
removed  from  aH  the  trickery  off  false  refine^ 
ment,  but  still  the  most  elegantly  natural  in 
bis  manners  we  have  ever  witnessed.'  Ease, 
simplictty,  and  an  unreserved  openness  of  de» 
portmentand  behavior,  are  in  our  opinion, 
strong  indications  of  (genius,  though  th^ 
are  not  indications  whioh    can    be  called 

s 

Physicians  rarely  uke  medicine,  nor 
lawyers  go  to  lawr->two  bints  not  unworthy 
attentioQ. 


jnNNii  tlw  licw  Ywk  Anicricsa. 
WnO  IS  HAPPY? 

Translated  J rom  the  German  of  Siurj. 
The  rich  and  carefully  educated  Earl  of 
W«-^,  who  had  abstracted  the  essence  of 
almost  every  science  on  atuininghis  twenty- 
first  yeaj^  took  possession  of  his  paternal  e*> 
tates,  with  a  determination  to  enjoy  life  witb 
Epicurean  wisdoou  He  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els; was  caressed  at  foreign,  courts  by  prin- 
ces, by  handsoase  women,  by  men  of  wit  an4 
nMn  6i  letters.  His  person  was  elegant,  hit 
manners  highly  polished^  and  so  unassumini^ 
and  modest  that  his  met  it  seldom  created  en* 
vy  or  jMikms^r.  When  twenty-five  he  retunv 
ed  to  nis  native  country,  took  bis  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  a  firm  determination 
never  to  be  influenced  by  anv  party,  but  to 
vote  only  as  bis  conscience  snould  dictate,  or 
the  true  interest  of  his  country  require.  He 
made  few  friends,  his  patriotism  was  inten- 
tionally misrepresented,  his  most  virtuous 
acts  convertte  into  crimes.  At  first  he  felt 
disappointed,  the  disappointment  gradually 
degraerated  into  biturnessof  heart,  and  that 
again  into  misanthropy.  Thus  he  Seldom 
took  his  seat  in  the  House,  but  eagerly  pursu-' 
ed  all  the  gaieties  and  amusemenu  of  the 
great  metropolia.  Here,  too.  he  soon  became 
satiated  ;  Mid  when  dunng  the  hours  of  soli- 
tttde  heanalyied  the^substanceof  erery  nfea- 
8«re,  he  wopdered  how  he  could  have  been 
so  long  the  dope  of  trifles^  and  the  world  ap- 
peared to  him  like  an  opticid  theatre,  when 
of  a  sudden  the  ligbu  are  eitinguished  and 
the:  rays'  of  the  sun  tllumtnate  the  paper 
charm.  It  it  high  time,  exclaimed  he  a 
gloomy  day  of  autumn,  that  the  ovcr^satia- 
ted  Spirit  should  rise  from  a  long  feast :  he 
repeated  the  sentence  of  Lucretius  i 

Car  noQ  tit  plenot  vltK,  eonviva  reeedls  ? 
But,  said  he  to  himself,  the  world  shall  not 
say  of  me  that  my  escape  resembles  that  of 
a  maniac  frpm  his  cell ;  my  conduct  shall 
prove  that  1  have  reflected  maturely ;  I  will 
arrange  all  tny  affairs,  not  forgetting  the  most 
trifling.  Witli  this  determination  he  left 
the  metropolis  for  one  of  his  distant  seats, 
which  he  had  visited  but  once,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  davs,  lesit,  as  he  thought, 
the  recollection  of  early  pleasures,  should 
revive  in  him  a  love  of  life.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  and  while  settling  accounts  with 
bis  ete^vard,  the  latter  accidentally  men- 
tioned the  name  of  happy  Williams.  Happy ! 
repeated  the  Earl ;  hapuy  *•  is  there  such  atiu- 
man  being  in  existence  r  Some  merry  Andrew, 
1  suppose^  some  mountebank,  who  amuses 
the  boors  at  the  country  alehouse.  Pardon, 
my  Lord,  replied  the  steward ;  Williams  is 
one  of  your  tenants,  and  I  wish  you  had 
not  a  worse  one  on  ^our  rent  roll,  or  our  par- 
ish a  worse  inhabitant.    His  rent  is  paid 
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M^ct-fc  OB  ily  dw ;  wiU.  ihoofh  the  f^^ 
l8M»w^» omler  the  htEhest  •Uteofcul- 
tiration,  and  his  cottage  the  pattern  of  neat- 
ness. Such  is  the  j;eneral  npniion  of  his  good 
sense  and  iategrity,  that  whenever  diflerences 
•rise  Williams  is  applied  to  as  arbitrator,  and 
every  one  9abmit&  to  his  decision.  His  tem- 
per is  invariablj  cbeerfal  anrf  mild,  and  as 
thereare  more  of  the  tame  name  in  the  vil- 
lage;  he  bbj  way  of  distinctiun  called  Uappy 
Williams.  That  mao  1  will  see  this  day,  said 
Lord  W.  It  was  evening  when  be  arrived  at 
the  cottage ;  Williams  was  sitbng  before  the 
fire  with  one  of  his  grandchildren  on  his  knee, 
Jind  some  others  were  playing  about  the 
room.  Williams  seeing  a  stinger  enter  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  recognizmg  his  landlord, 
bade  him  welcome. 

Lord  W.— Good  eventag,  Williams :  ap- 
parently io  tgaod  health,  thongh  if  I  may  jndfe 
MtMn  yoQr  hair,  no  longer  a  ynoth. 

William^.— I  am  sixty-eight,  my  Lord,  but 
if  it  is  God's  will  I  hope  to  add  a  doien  more. 

Lord  W.— Tt  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  world  has  treated  yon  well,  and  that  you 
•re  satisfied  with  the  world. 

Williams.— Why  not  ?  thongh  not  ricli,  I 
enjoy  health,  and  am  above  want.  But,  my 
Lord,  since  a  fortunate  chance  has  brought 
yott  under  my  roof,  may  I  solicit  from  you  a 
f^newal  of  my  lease,  which  is  about  expiring. 
My  father  and  myself  have  been  born  oii  this 
farm,  and  I  have  reason  to  ho|^  that  it  has 
ipaproved  under  our  manapnHnt,  and  tliut 
you  are  as  well  pleased  with  your  tenant  as 
I  am  with  my  landlord. 
^  Lord  W.— Yoor  request  is  granted  ;  give 
-jne  a  pen  and  ink« 

Williams.— iiobert,  go  to  the  schoolmaster 
and  borrow  pen  and  ink.  My  Lord,  as  for 
myself,  I  can  neither  read  or  write ;  my  fa- 
tfaier  was  poarer  iUan  I  am,  and  could  not  af- 
ford to  send  me  to  school.  My  children  have 
been  instructed  in  every  thing  which  is  taught 
at  countrv  schools ;  but  when  at  home  they 
have  plenty  of  other  work,  and  pen  and  ink 
get  neglected. 

Lt>rd  W.— Isit  possihie  that  yon  cannot 
read  or  write  ?  Whcnw  dd  you  derive  all 
your  information  ?  how  learn  the  art  of  being 
content  ?  for  report  says  you  ace  always  hap- 
py. 

Willmms.— You  are  pleased  to  jest,  my 
Lord  :  a  person  who  from  necessity  is  always 
usefuHy  employed,  has  scarcely  time  to  think 
4iimself  unhappy.  Whoever  wishes  to  eat 
honey  miist  help  make  it ;  and  after  earning 
•  meal  U  tastes  twice  as  well.  (A  large  mas- 
tiff barking  at  Lord  W— .) 

Lord  W— .(retreating.)— I  hope  be  will  not 
J»ice  me. 

Williams.— How  should  he,  poor  fellow, 
be  has  lost  all  liis  teeth,  so  many  years  has  he 
been  the  faithful  guardian  of  my  house  (car- 


essing bim);  bet  as  loog  as  I  have  a  morsel 
of  bread  he  shall  hare  half  of  it,  and  tliat. 
steeped  in  milk. 

Lord  W.— Tell  me,  Williams,  are  ail  your 
neighbors  your  friends—peaceable— always 
just  towards  you  ?  Is  tnis  the  only  spot 
whence  selfishness  is  banished,  where  neigh* 
bors  do  not  calumniate,  overreach,  betray, 
Williams? 

Williams.— Why^  my  lord^  that  we  muM 
not  look  for  in  this  world,  which  is  made  up 
of  all  kinds  of  dispositions.  I,  too,  have  oc* 
casionally  hod  my  share  of  vexations;  but 
then  tliey  were  transienL  My  next  neigh- 
bor, Stevenson^  used  formerly  to  give  me 
much  trouble.  Although  his  farm  was  as 
large  again  as  mine,  yet  h^  wished  to  annex 
mine  to  it  also,  and  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  tire  me  out  and  drive  me  off.  But 
tlieii  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  return  good  for  evil  to  his 
children.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  ouar- 
rel  with  me,  I  looked  neither  to  the  ri;;bt  or 
to  the  left,and  exerted  myself  doubly  at  my 
labors  so,  by  the  time  my  day^s  work  was 
done,  and  I  returned  home  to  my  wife  and 
children,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  ;~and  I 
can  safely  say,  ifaait  if  ever  I  liad  enemies,  not 
one  of  them  bad  the  satisfaction  of  spoil'mg 
me  a  single  meal. 

Lord  W.— That  is  very  well,  and  I  can  ea- 
sily understand  it ;  but  how  a  man  of  your 
good  sense  could  IVve  sixty  years  and  upwards 
on  the  same  small  farm— plough  up  vcar  af- 
ter year  the  same  fields— go  year  after  year 
the  same  rounds— lead  always  the  same  tire- 
some, monotonous  life,  without  getting  tired 
of  it— tliat  is  licyond  my  comprehension  ! 

Williams.— Tiresome  f  *.  monotonous  !  !— 
surely,  my  Lord,  you  cannot  mean  it. 

Lord  W.— TluU  is  my  sincere  opinion.  I 
have  known  persons  who  had  seen  more  of 
the  world  tlian  you,  who  had  every  enjoyment, 
every  comfort,  which  life  could  afford  ;  yet 
became  satiated,  disgusted,  complctiv  tired 
of  it.  I  tell  you,  Williams,  if  yuu  oud  1  had 
one  hundred  years  more  to  live,  nature  would 
always  be  the  same,  and  could  not  afford  a 
single  novelty  for  either  you  or  me. 

Williams— Do  you  think  so  my  Lord? 
Now,  to  me,  not  a  day  passes  without  the  oc- 
currence of  something  which  interests  me.  I  f 
I  look  back  forty  years,  it  ap|>ears  to  me  that 
voiir  whole  pan  Jijias  been  cmmged — that  no- 
ble tree  which  shades  my  cottage,  it  would  not 
have  made  a  walking-stick  when  I  dug  it  out 
m  the  forest  and  planted  it  there  !— my  licst 
wheat  field  was  a  barren  common,  and 
thought  incapable  of  cultivation !— the  fine 
meadow  wlierc  my  milch  cows  graze  was  a 
swamp,  a  bog  !— not  a  tree  in  my  orchard  but 
was  planted  by  my  hands  I-;Now,  when  I 
look  around  mc,  and  see  how  God  has  blessed 
my  labor,  it  cheers  my  heart  and  fills  it  with 
grntijudc. 
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>rcl  W.  (walkioe  ap  and  down  die  room, 
*  a  pause.) — WiUiacis  bring  ine  your  con- 


Lord 
after 
tract,  iVill  tear  It. 

Williams.— Is  it  possible,  my  Lord  !  Has 
my  frankness  offended  you  r 

"Lord  W.— Not  so— not  so,  Williams  :  this 
farm  ^Imll  be  your  own  ;  thi»  liour  I  give  it  to 
you  and  your  children  for  ever. 

Williams,— Is  this  reality,  or  is  it  a  dream  ? 
(folding,  and  lifting;  up  his  hands.)  Kind 
Providence !  how  have  I  deserved  to  exueri- 
ence  in  the  evening  of  my  life  so  much  nap- 
piness? 

Lord  W. — ^You  have  deser\'ed  it  all  from 
roe ;  and  I  owe  you  that  gratitude,  or  even 
more.  Henceforth,  I  intend  to  visit  you  of- 
ten ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  learn  wisdom 
from  you  ami  your  children.  On  his  way 
home,  Lord  W.  exclaimed,*  UappV  he,  who 
enjoys  without  scruliniaiuj^, — w  ho  culls  every 
flower  which  ^rows  by  the  side  of  his  path 
throui;h  life,  and  is  within  his  re^ich.  I  want- 
ed to  purchase  happiness  on  the  great  mart 
of  the  world,  and  refused  it  from  the  hand  of 
Nature.  Nature !  to  thee  I  will  return, 
and  never  again  separate  from  thee  ! 


From  the  Cbarintoo  Mcreuiy. 
A  IICAVLNLY   PICTURE. 

"  There  is  now  living  In  St.  Peter's  Parish, 
a  widow  lady,  whose  locks  are  8ilvcre<l  by 
age,  but  wh^!>e  placid  countenance  a!most 
tempts  the.stranjrer  to  contradict  the  univer- 
sal application  of  the  scnrimeni  "man  is  born 
to  trouble.*'  That  lady  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Law  to  r. 
The  6{]\  day  ol  last  February  was  the  anni- 
versary of  iicr  birth,  awd  77  years  hud  then 
rolled  by,  leaving  upnn  her  recollection  only 
scenes  of  pleasure  to  cheer  the  pathway  of 
declining  age.  The  morn  was  ushered  i\\  by 
sun  beams,  reflected  from  the  hoary  frost, 
»nd  the  old  lady  whose  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions had  not  allowed  an  hour*s  ^*  slumber  to 
her  eye  lids"  during  the  night,  came  forth  in 
ail  the  dignity  of  at^e,  and  smiled  complai- 
sance upon  those  who  wete  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  feast.  At  an  early  hour  the  rat 
ihng  of  |;igs  and  carriages,  the  neighing  of 
horses,  the  running  to  and  fro  of  servants, 
the  frolics  of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  the  ci- 
vilities of  youthful  companions  and  the  warm 
gratulations  of  those  of  maturer  years,  pre- 
seiited  a  scene  of  innocent  gaiety,  which  even 
happy  Mulberry  Grove  had  ne'er  before  wit- 
nessed. This  d;\v  had  been  long  spoken  of, 
and  the  espccicd  dinner  was  the  theme  of 
every  table  talk.  With  their  best  apparel 
and  their  hapniest  smiles,  children  and  gran<i 
children,  and  great  grand  children  entered 
the  habitation,  and  approaching  the  great 
arm  chair,  received  tlie  maternal  kiss,  and 
the  maternal  blessing.  She  wept,  and  they 
wept^  she  smiled  and  chey  ismiled,  and  the 
tear  was  the  tear  of  love,  and   the  smile  the 


smile  of  joy.— And  having  gathered  them  all 
about  her  she  said : "  my  cliildren,  I  have 
long  anticipated  this  day,  with  a  fond  wish  to 
see  you  all  before  I  die,  and  now  I  feet  that 
it  is  a  little  heaven  below^"  for  alreacfy  had 
lier  children  and  grand  children  been  roak* 
ing  the  house  resound  with  songs  of  Praise 
to  Iliin^  from  %i  horn  all  blessings  fiow ;  and 
she  continued,  *'  the  Lord  has  done  wonders 
for  me,  he  has  eiven  me  a  family  eiglity  four 
in  nuiiiber,  and  what  demands  my  highesc 
gratitude,  all  my  children  and  grand  childrea 
who  are  grown,  are  professors  of  religion^ 
and  not  one  has  ever  disgraced  his  family, 
but  ail  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  my  life. 
Even  those  who  have  married  into  my  fam- 
ily, are  also  all  religious  exdept  one,  and 
religion  h  the  only  thing  he  wants.  Mjr 
eldest  and  my  youngest  sons  are  Ministers  of  -^ 
the  blesssd  Oospel,  and  two  of  ray  ^raod- 
daughters  are  ministers'  wives,  and  till  but 
lately  I  had  a  soo-in-law,  who  was  also  in 
some  holy  calling.  My  family  is  healthy 
and  happy ,.and  they  arealmosttill  living  near 
me.  On  I  when  I  look  at  you  all,  my  heart 
is  full  of  gratitude  to  God,  to  think  hov  I  am 
blessed  with  children  and  grand-childrep,  af- 
fectionate and  dutiful,  to  comfort  me  in  my 
declining  years. — God  bless  you  my  chil- 
dren." She  then  directed  a  little  stand  to  be 
brought  to  her,,  and  upon  it  nvas  placed  a 
large  family  bible  and  a  hymn  book.  Her 
eldest  son,  between  50  and  60  years  of  age, 
read  from  ihdiioly  book,  "  and  thou  Solomon 
my  son,  know  thou  the  jGod  of  thy  fathers, 
and  serve  him  v>iih  a  perfect  heart  and  a 
willing  mind :"  "  if  thou  seek  him  he  will  be 
found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him  he 
will  cast  thee  oflf  forever."  And  from  this 
text,  he  delivered  with  as  much  pathos  as  the 
interest  of  ttie  occasion  called  for,  an  ad- 
dress that  seemed  to  reach  every  heart,  and 
to  make  every  eye  pour  forth  streams  of  love. 
His  youthful  brother  closed  the  exercises 
with  a  feelin;^  and  impressive  prayer.  Soon 
after  which  the  dinner  was  served  up,  and 
forty  four  sat  down  to  the  first  tabic,  all  ex- 
cept one,  being  professors  of  religion.  The 
old  lady*s  countenance  told  in  language  more 
forcibly  than  my  pen  can  express,  the  joy  of 
her  heart,  as  from  the  head  of  the  table  she 
surveyed  her  children  with  the  fond  hope 
that  all  the^e  would  sit  down  with  her  at  the 
Siwionr's  board  tO  enjoy  the  new  wine  in  her 
father's  kingdom.  ThS'younger  part  of  this 
happy  family  tlien  took  the  places  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers  vacated,  and  it  was 
Indeed  calculated  to  fill  the  bosom  %ith  in- 
describable emotion,  to  see  about  forty  boys 
and  girls  enjoy  the  birth-day  feast  their  aged 
grand  mother  had  prepared  for  them. — 
Doubtless  the  prayers  she  uttered  for  their 
future  prosperity,  emanated  from  her  heart, 
an  incense  perfumed  with  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  will  be  answered  by  her 
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I4e«reDljr  Falhcr  ;  ^ten  the  m  silent  in  the 
jrfave  jard  vrhere  her  departed  pious  hukbaod 
^read>  sleeps.  "W.H.  B.^ 

THE  TRADE    TM    BIIIDS'   KE8T. 

The  famuQS  loxory  of  theCnine^e,  the  stal- 
Jow*s  nests,  is  thus  described  bj  Chambers 
in  hh  "  Edinburgh  Journal." 

**  This  fancy  for  birds'  nests -obtains  all  o- 
Ter  ChioQf  byt  can  be  followed  up  only  by 
•  the  rery  wealthiest  clashes.  Such  is  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  tliis  despription  of 
foodi,  that  its  cost  is  eoornious ;  and  to  saj 
IB  China  that  a  man.  eat«  birds'  nests,  is  e- 
qoivalenf  to  saying  that  he  is  a^randee*  or  a 
person  of  great  opulence.  The  nests  which 
mte  thus  in  gteat  repnte  are  not  formed  of 
ciay,  like  thoseof  our  swallows,  but  are  made 
of  a  substance  resembling  isinglass  in  appear- 
BDce^  which  is  understood  by  some  to  be 
gathered  Itj  the  animal  from  certain  ma- 
rine matter.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  presents 
OS  with  some  interesting  detaiU  relative  to 
tbe^e  nests  worthy  of  notice. 

*'  The  bird's  nests  (says  he)  are  those  ob- 
tained in  deep  damp  caves,  and  such  as  are 
taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggs. 
The  coarsest  are  those  obtained  after  the 
young  ones  "have  been  fledged.  The  finest 
nests  are  tlic  >%'hitcst,  that  is,  those  taken 
before  the  nest  has  been  rendered  impure 
by  the  foo<*  and^retof  the  youn^  birds. — 
They  are  t>ikeu  iwice  a  year,  and,  if  regular- 
ly collected,  and  no  unusual  injury  be  offer- 
ed to  ihecavcrn,  it  will  produce,  very  equal- 
ly, the  same  auantity,  being  very  little,  if  at 
all,  improved  by  the  caves  being  left  alto- 
gether unmolested  for  a  year  or  two.  Some 
o(  the  caverns  arc  extremely  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  the  nests  canonly  becollocte<l  by 
persons  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the 
o£fice.  In  one  place  the  caves  are  only  to  be 
approached  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
many  hondred  feet,  by  ladders  of  laniboo^ 
rattan,  over  a  sc»n  rolling  violcni'y  a;^niiist  me 
rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  thccuvcm  is  at- 
tained, the  perilous  office  o)  taking  the  nests 
roust  often  be  performed  with  a  torch  light, 
by  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  riie  n»ck, 
where  the  slightest  trip  would  bo  fatal  to  the 
adventurcr%who8ec  nothing  beluw  tliem  bur 
the  turbulent  surf,  makifjg  its  way  into  the 
chasms  of  the  rock. 

"Tlieonly  preparation  the  birdi'  nesls  ui»» 
dergo  is  that  of  siii)p!c  drying,  without  dirtct 
exposure  to  the  sun,  alter  uhich  thf y  arc 
packed  in  ymall  boxes.  Thev  are  assorted 
for  the  Chinese  market  into  ihicek.nds,  ac- 
cordino  (o  their  quaiities.  The  cotiimon  pri- 
ces for  birds'  nests  at  Canton,  are,  for  the 
first  sort,  no  less  tlTaii  8,500  Spanish  dollars 
the  picul,  or  £5  18s.  Id  1-2  per  pound  ;  for 
the  second,  3,800  Spanish  dollars  the  picnl, 


and  the  tliird,  1)600  Spanish  dollars.  Fmoi 
these  prices  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
birds'  nests  are  an  article  of  expensive  luxu- 
ry. They  are  consumed  only  bv  the  great; 
and,  indeed,  the  best  part  is  sent  to  the 
capital  for  the  consumption  of  the  court. 
The  sensual  Chinese  use  tbrtn  under  the  im- 
agination that  they  are  powerfully  stimula- 
ting and  tonic  ;  but  it  is  prrjhable  their  most 
valuable  quality  is,  then-  being  perfectly 
harmless.  1  he  neopte  of  Japan,  who  so 
much  resemble  tne  Chinese  in  many  of  iheir 
habits,  have  no  taste  for  the  edible  nests ;  and 
how  the  latter  acquired  a  taste  for  this  for- 
eign commodity,  is  no  less  singular  than 
their  persevering  in  it.  Among  the  western 
nations  there  is  nothing  parallel  to  it,  unless 
we  except  the  whimsical  estimation  in  which 
the  Romans  held  souyc  articles  of  luxury,  re- 
markable for  their  scarcity  rather  than  for 
any  qualities  ascribed  to  them.  The  whole 
quantity  <»f  hiids'  nests  exported  from  the 
Indian  Archipelaeo  is  estimated  atS4S,40O 
pounds,  worth  £284,29a  The  value  of  this 
immense  property  to  ilieeountry  which  pro- 
duces if,  rests  upon  tlie  capricious  wants  of 
a  single  people.  It  is  claimed  as  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  sovereign,  and  every 
where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  income, 
or  of  the  revenue  of  the  state." 


INVENTION    OF    BALLOONS. 

The  first  balloon  was  constructed  by  a 
man  ignorant  of  what  he  was  really  efiectint;. 
Seeing  the  ciouds  float  high  in  the  atmos-^ 
^here,  he  thought  that  if  he  could  make  a 
cloud,  and  enclose  irin  a  bag,  it  might  raise 
and  carry  hint  wiih  it.  Then  erroneously 
deeming  smoke  and  a  c.oud  the  same,  hemadc 
a  fire  of  green  u  ood,  and  placed  a  great  bag 
over  it,  with  the  mouth  downwards  to  receive 
the  smoke.  lie  soon  had  the  joy  to  see  the 
bag  full  and  ascending,  but  he  understood 
not  that  the  cause  was  the  hot  dilated  air 
wijhin,which  being  lighter  than  the  surround- 
ing aw,  was  buoyed  up,  while  the  visible  part 
of  the  smoke,  which  chiefly  en;;agcd  bis  at- 
tention, was  really  heavier  than  the  air,  and 
was  an  impediiucnt  to  liih  uishes. 

The  hoc  air  or  fire  balloon  was  afterwards 
better  understood,  and  was  used  by  aeronauts 
until  the  more  commodious,  and  less  danger- 
ous modification,  called  the  infliimmabtc  air 
balloon,  or  balloon  of  hydrogen  gas,  was^ub- 
stitutcd. 

The  first  aeronaut  expeditions  astonished 
the  wiirld,  and  endless  reveries  passed  thc4)ui;h 
men's  n.inds,  of  important  u^e5  to  which  the 
new  discovery  might  he  applied,  bu»  more 
mature  reflection,  and  now,  recent  trials, 
have  shown  that  the  buUoon  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  a  philosophical  toy,  and  from  hav- 
ing furnished  philosopherHthc  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  in  elevated 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.     The  French, 
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bndcr  the  Directory,  in  ihW,  attempted  to 
use  it  M  a  military  station,  from  ^liich  the 
positions  and  motions  of  an  efiemy  might  be 
descried,  but  the  plan  was  eventually  aban- 
doned. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  octasions  caloi- 
lated  more  to  surprise  and  delight,  than  when 
a  balloon  is  first  beheld  sailing  high  in  the 
bosom  of  the  air,  and  lifting  man  to  regions 
far  beyond  what  the  soaring  eagle  has  ever 
reached.  And  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut  him* 
self,  the  scene  of  a  world  nisplayed  beneath 
him  is  unquestiocably  the  grandest  which 
mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed.  Even  wide 
spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  the 
earth,  and  a  little  world  within  itself,  when 
viewed  from  such  an  elet'ation  in  the  sky,  ap* 
pears  but  as  a  dusky  patch  upon  a  map; 
where  the  far  famed  Tnaroes  winds  as  a  sil- 
very line,  and  where  the  magnificent  temples 
andf  palaces  scattered  around,  appear  but  as 
darker  points,  risinz  out  of  the  treneral  mist 
of  buildings,  in  which  a  million  and  a  half  of 
hum&n  bemgs  reside.— Dr.  ArnotL 


DEPTH  OF  THE  SEA. 

As  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of  tlie  sea, 
it  seems  to  have  inequalities  similar  to  tliose 
which  the  SMrface  of  contincnu  exhibits;  if  it 
were  dried  up,  it  would  present  mountains, 
valleys  and  plains.  It  is  inhabited  almost 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  an  immense 
quantity  of  testaceous  animals  or  covered 
with  sand  and  gravel.  It  was  thus  that  Do- 
nati  found  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  ; 
the  bed  of  testaceous  animals  there,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  several  hundred  feec  in  thick- 
ness. The  celebrated  diver  Pascecoal,  whoic 
the  Emperor. Frederick  II.  eaiployeil  to  de- 
scend the  strait  of  Messma,  saw  there  with 
Iforror,  enormous  polypi  attached  to  the  rocks 
the  arms  of  which,  being  several  yards  long, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  strangle  a  man. 
In  a  great  manv  places,  the  madrepores  form 
a  kind  of  petrified  forest  fixed  tit  the  boKom 
of  the  sea,  and  frequently  too,  this  bottom 
plainly  presents  different  layers  of  rocks  and 
earth. 

The  granite  rises  up  in  sharp  pointed  mas- 
ses near  Marseilles,  marble  is  dug  up  in  a 
submarine  quarry.  There  are  also  bitumin- 
ous springs,  and  even  springs  of  fresh  water, 
that  spout  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean ; 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  u  great  spoue  or 
fountain  of  fresh  water  is  seen  to  rise  like  a 
liquid  hill.  Similar  springs  furnish  the  inha- 
bitnnts  of  the  town  of  Aradus  wi^  their  or- 
dinary beverage. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  south 
west  of  the  port  of  Batabano,  in  the  hay  of 
Xagna,  at  |wo  or  three  miles  froin  the  land, 
springs  of  fresh  water  gush  up  with  such  force 
in  the  midit  of  the  salt,  that  small  boat^  can- 
not approach  with  safety;  the  deeper  you 
draw  the  water  the  fresher  you  find  it.  It 
has  been  observe<^that.  in  th^  neighborhood 


I  of  steep  coasts,  the  bottom  of  ihe  sea  tUna 
sinks  down  suadenly  to  a  considerable  deptli, 
whilst  near  a  low  coast,  and  one  of  gentle  de- 
clivity, it  is  only  gradually  that  the  sea  deep- 
ens. 

Tliere  are  some  places  m  the  sm  wheie  90^ 
bottom  has  yet  been  found.  But  we  must** 
not  conclude  that  the  sea  is  really  bottom- 
less ;  an  idea  which,  if  not  absurd  is,  at  jeast. 
by  DO  means  confomiable  to  the  aaalogiat  of 
rational  science.  Tlie  mountaiiM  of  cooci- 
nents  seem  to  correspond  with*  what  are  call- 
ed the  abysses  of  the  sea*;  bat  now  the  high* 
est  mooBUUDS  do  not  rise  to  90,000  feet.  It 
is  true,  that  they  have  wasted  dnwu  and  les- 
sened by  the  action  of  the  elements ;  it  may,, 
therefore,  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  toe- 
sea  is  not  beyond  90,000  feet  in  deptli ;  bet 
it  i«  impossible  to  find  the  bottom  even  at 
one  third  of  this  depth  with  our  little  iiietre-> 
menta.  The  greatest  flepth  that  has  boen 
tried  tt>  be  measured,  i»  that  found  in  the 
northern  ocean  by  Lord  Mulgrave ;  he  heav- 
ed a  very  heavy  lead,  and  gave  oat  atoeg 
with  it  a  cable  rope  to  the  length  of  4(180  feet 
without  touching  bottom.-* JM^^e'f  Ene^do^, 


PEARL  FISHERIES 

The  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Ceylon  are  among 
the  mnst  noted*  The'mo»t  skilful  divera 
come  from  Collesli  on  the  coast  of  Malabor^. 
and  som2  of  these  arc  alleged  to  haveocca* 
sionally  remained  under  water  during  the- 
lapse  of  seven  minutes.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Le  Beck,  this  feat  was  also 
perfurmed  by  a  Caffrc  boy  at  Caricol.  The 
following  is  the  usual  mode  of  diving  for 
pearls  : 

By  means  of  two  cords,  a  diving  stone  aodi 
a  net  are  connected  with  the  l)oat.  Tlie  di- 
ver putting  the  toes  of  his  right  foot  on  the 
cair  rope  of  the  diving  stone,  and  those  of 
his  left  on  the  net,  seizes  the  two  cords  with' 
one  hand,  and  shuttmg  his  nostrils  with  the- 
other,  plunges  into  the  water.  On  gaining* 
the  bottom  he  hangs  die  net  around  his  neck 
and  tlvfows  into  it  as  many  pearl  shells  as  Ue^ 
cniveollect  while  he  is  able  to  remain  beneatli.' 
the  surface,  which  is  generally  about  two 
minutes.  He  then  resumes  his  former  pos- 
ture, and  making  a  signal  by  pulling  the  corda- 
he  is  instuntlyliaiHra  opinio  the  boat.  On 
emerging  from  the  sea  he  discharges  aeuao- 
tity  of  water  from  his  mouth  and  nose.  There - 
are  generally  ten  divers  to  each  boat,.and 
while  five  are  respiring,  the  other  fived^ 
scend  with  the  same  stones.  Each  brings  (^ 
about  one  hundred  oysters  in  his  net  at  a  time, 
and  if  not  interrupted  by  any  accident  will 
make  fifty  trips  in  the  course  of  a  forcnoop»^ 
The  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  the  catas- 
trophes to  which  they  are  subjected  arises- 
from  sharks,  which,  oy  biting  the  diver  in 
two,  prevent  his  reasccndintf  to  the  surface. — 
Edhiurgh  Cabinet  Library  No  VIIL  Hitto^ 
ry  qf'Bntith  India^  Vol,  3^ 
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^^i..  lit. 


_L2_ 


NO.  16. 


^  ^i^J^^i.  ^f^  M^  **«^ 

Awf  Che  nofe  ilw  gTM^ 
Afpnmsn. 

ShOTU urilu  aooMt  4etft» 
AirfM«MieWiiirMit# 
ProiQ  1119  IHtte  one»<|«9Wif 


Atfrt  i«l4  jmIi  Mk*  8tibL ' 
for  (littiby  i««ii<|  «limr. 


Urib^  toy  ibn  t  ^<i  4t:^cf 

Ate tiiomt vpoQ  thebrmt; 

Vliht  erer  pfor6«  dvb  sobd  iiMtti%lMmrL 

.  AMd  N(h  Mmor  Ini  Rst  s'  ^ 

iwte  iiImS^  ito7iiitte  iMf  »•  vMii^ 

bporeat  vat^rfni;, 
., — ^  lllndn  •  ioTciy  irbod^^ 

Aiwuid  my  teit«ce  do9r« 
And  wclf66tiie  to  iBjr  witite^  I^mIi' 
TM  WMiderifif  and  Um^w. 

•Mora.B««'    .  ' .    - 

'  ^ITihiiMrfhlut— »    . 
Ai«djiMMlMmrlHaur»ir«d  1      . 
To  tbMlt  iM  niM  «milt  iiift^ 

:^ae«th  the  wo^m^siKiSij 
And  diMoment,  a  tuftei)  Mcfli. 
TItt  •otiv  iManh  ia^. 


WM^of^Qirt  woa»d  jm  wm 
il^l^Uaatdi««lifatt^      : 

Abo  bar  orplian^t  017  «f  woa  / 


I  Will  In  jij  and  Awnlr,  ,     .^  ^ 

.  Af  U4I0  lutl  iport  sifd  joj  jhftU  dw«U 

Bcntatb  ray  iiirj  boven  i 
,No  ho«fi  >l>iill  H0iie  vHh  ladofat 

M^thi.i  raj  Imu^hing  halh 
But  tlie  note  of  loTe  lUid  gUditeit 

^OUHMI*  - 
T^Jidur  gPM^idMlU  alvaift  I 


of^DoMjU,.  A  wMni.  of  A|riurki»bHRri»  wiir, 

iii^.the  piMof  hiiljca^ 
oth^  0^*^  IW JNwWf«4:a49M«ioii  wbiem 
;^  once  of  liMid  isi^«relj  apqam^l^i^  a  oim& 
tnr.  fbinly  ^epirlocL  mfd  oa  .Mi^«(tr«llMiMim 
orcnraiBatjoou  Bii«  fiiiH  cai«  i|i|f,,|o,«oS». 
•'r!^jw54  pWiU>  ij.U»  .wiW,,  •nd4hlMMk 

out  eMTUm  iMid  ogywoiiM  Mmmm^. 
hrw^htjk .  f<pw  Mm  of  nrpfMMi  wMnwiia^ 

aMks  odaitioial  mran^.on  ibogKte  MdC' 
romtji  ^UOQghli»iiMWfV«ftftMf<i||Md*. 

*^'^  .V*^  ilHIHWCOPMWjr  iVfOMnO.MllAMilb 

«w,,^<^ii#))  oPQtiRlb.  t»  Ur^''  Afc.riiMrtiiid 
«H^ tbf  poT^r^  lie  M»kMlOfM  fttloiM. 
Hu  imte^t  4iipoipforte  «w«t  WilKM  fn«|p 
his  neiMbbpf s.  Mio  q/bi^K^mmk^  mjmmu 

siog,  y  ri»jh<r  ^;gflgqijj»  MWr  Iwy  laA 

aod  (nm^^oksmmlMi  Wwi  MiSimoNHEm 
toaociM  bfe«  Qq  »Bg  nrfminn».  If nrWiajir 
httif  M^orof  oMiKo  «iiiid|  «id^  io8w 
dUiBiHw  «nif  qo99Mf«r«lil&  jMid  .tlie>«a«b 
of  ih^  fpnoodMttt  (hift  ' 


DOflif  of  ih^  fpnoodMttt  (hift  iiqB|Mitma»|^on  ^ 
of  l^fl  d«u  coolit  oiUjr  b«  perlbiiMd  ^  tt^ 

of.ibo  Cf4l|«idovolvod  oaWijiipo^oiidiM 
tlioir  did  not  rolorA  at  ihe.  ii0telkMir,ite 

Icorefd  motron  went  out  in  quott  of  them. 
Bejrood  Its  mere  oatriKirtt^  tiM  format  wm  to 
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MM  of  tbTSmi,  a^A  with  up  compwi  or 
notched  'w«H  to  giiiae.  it  !•  not  to  bo  wi». 
derad  at  that  she  wandcrred  looc  and  weanl? 
toverylitaeparpoM.  Dke  Alp*  on  Alpt,  toU 
^irees  aro«e  on  ererr  side— a  boondless  con- 
tSooitfof  «teK}^  and  fatigued  with  the  search, 
the  deemed  it  prudent  to  retrace  her  «cp« 
while  it  wa»^et  time.    Botibi^rewMkioo 


waa«och  easier  formed  than  executed 

iiiu(  was  as  danf;eruus  as  **  going^oer  r 
and  after  wanderiOK  for-hours,  she  sunk  on 


the  KTOUod;  her  eres  swollen  and  filUid  With 
tears,  and  iter  mind  neitated  alinost  to  dis- 
traction. B^ut  hefe  she  had  not  rested  many 
minutes  before  she  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  foOtttepSf  and  anon  an  In- 
dian hantar  acood  bofon  fatf^^'a  teoicof 
the  woods,  afMM»  without  a  war."  Mrs.  Mo- 
Douftal  know  that  Indiana  livud  at  no  great 
distsAoei  but  she  hMi  nerer  seen  a  member 
of  the  tnhe,  her  irst  emotions  wer^e  those  of 
terror,  qniekening,  it  tnay  be  said,  every 
pulse,  yet  palsying  erhry  limb.  Hie  Indian  s 
views  were  radre  comprehensive ;  constantly 
flfriha  laolrttttt,ftt  starch  of  the  quarry,  and 
accustomed  to  make  citouits  comprising  the 
superfices  of  raMy  a  hifbland  moontaui  aad 
gfen,  he  had  obs^v«(d  without  being  observ- 
ed Imneeif ;  knew  her  home,  recognised  her 
person^  comprehended  her  mishap,  divined 
ter  errand,  antf'mimedmtelybedconed  her 
to  fdlow  han.  The  unfortunate  ifoman  un- 
derstood his  lignal  and  obeyed  it  as  far  as 
liHTor  left  her  power ;  and  af^er  a  lengthen- 
ed sweep  which  added  not  a  little  to  her 
pr^^rious  Ibtigue,  they  arrived  at  the  door  of 
au  lodlaii  wigwam.  Vidf  conifnctor  invited 
her  to  ante^  \f^  signs';  bat  this  she  sternly 
refused  lo  do,  dreading  the  consequences, 
and  -  prefarring  death  in  tlie  open  air  to  the 
teader  flsercics  of  the  cannibals  within. 
Percmniflg  her'rehictance,  and  scanntng  her 
fo^ni^  um  hospitable  Indian  darted  into 
the  wifwam  uvkI  communed  with  Ills' wife; 
who  in  a  few  minotes,  also  appeared,  and  by 
cersam-signs  and  sjaiputhies»  known  odv  to 
fesMdes^  calmed  tne  stranger**  fears  ancfirf- 
doced  her  tp  enter  their  lowly  abode'';  Ven- 
ison was  ^^nsitautly  prepared  for  sapper,  and 
Mrs..  MoD^ofal,  tiiongh  still  alarmed  At  the 
na«eliy##  lier  situation,  found  the  viands 
deHovfUSyvand  hafT  rare! v,  if  ever,  partaken 
of  so  swroory  a  meal.  Aware  that  she  was 
weaned,  the  Indian  removed  from  their 
phofj  near  the  loof,  two  benutifal  dei^kios, 
and  by  stmiobiag,  imd  ititig  them  across, 
dvided  tN^igwatt  into -two  compartments. 
Mikts  vera  also  Spread  m  bMli,  amf  tiext  the 
•traagor  was.  given  to  uAdertffatid  tbit  the 
Mber  donrntosy  «as  espretsly  given  for 
her  eecomikKMlattoii.  But  iiei«  again  her 
CQufuge  laded  beV|  and  to  tli«  mosrprcssing 


oogM,  that 


le  repliMby  signs  as  #tf  I  as 
ehe  w)eald''sitaod9leep  by 


the 


ftre.    Thk  deiwiiiaiifisi  seeied  to , 

theladiMi  and  hiisqi«Mc.aMny;  ofbatbpy 
looked  4  dtoe  another  Jaadcoavcrsadi^my 
in  their  pfwn  language,  aod^  aft  Jaet  the  sad 
took  the'  white  woman  by  the  l%and«  led  W 
to  her  couch  and  became  her  bed  fellow. 

In  the  laming  sbe  awoke  l^natly  pefresb- 
ed.  and  ikntious  to  depart  without  *  further 
daUjPp.ai^  tbit  the  ladiaa  waaid  on  ao  to- 
couot  permiL  Bceakfasc  wgp  pf spatad  ' 
another  lavoury  and  well  cooked  meal— and 
then  the  Indian  accompanied  bis  guest,  and 
conducted  her  to  tfae^  very  spot  where  the 
cattle  were  grazing.  Thete  -  lie  kiodly  diove 
from  the  wo«)d,  on  the  rerg^  of  which  Mrs. 
McDougal  deserted  her  husband  ranning 
about  every  where,  ha1k>oin|t  and  seeking  for 
her  in  a  sute  of  absolute  distraction.  .Great 
was  his)oy  and  great  liis  gratiiode  to  her  In- 
dian benefactor,'wbo  was  invited  to  thehouae, 
and  treated  to  the  best  that  the  larder  adbr- 
ded,  and  presented  on  his  departure  with  a 
suit  of  etodsci.  In  about  shiae'dayabd  le^ 
turned,  and  endeavoured  by  mnty  wile,  to 
induce  Mr.  MrDousal  to  follow  hilii  'lato 
the  forest.  Bat  chis  invitation  the  otner 
positSvely  dacTiaed,  and  thd  poor  fodfaa  i»eac 
on  his  way  obviOuny  grieved  and  d>sappoint* 
ed.  Bot'aglin  be  returned  and'  chough  worda 
were  wanttn|^  renewed  his  entreaties,  but 
still  vainly  and  without  efirct,  and  then,  as  a 
last  detperate  elfpr^  liabit.upaai|oea|»di- 
eat  which  none  save  fa  Indiaa  banter  would 
have  tboQchi  of.  9Si%  Me  Doufoal  bade 
nurdinc  only  a  few  mombs  aid,  a  fact  the  In- 
dian failed  not  taaetiee;  and  after  bis  pbito- 
mnuic  eloquence  had  been  coaipletel}  Uirowa 
away,  lie  appfuached  the  eradWf.  seitedthe 
cliild,  and  darted  odt  of  thebohs^wkhtbe 
speed  of  an  antelopa.  Tbaalarmed  pareats 
insiandy  lbll^wed|  sup^icatin^^^d  iuiplica- 
ting  at  the  top  Qf  their  voices  :.  but  toe  In- 
dian's resolves  were  6xedas  fate;  andafay 
be  weifl,  slow  enough  to  eocoii^Mto  hia  pur- 
suers, but  sti)I  in  the  v,iii  bf^affOoddlMy 
pacts,  and  far  enpugh  ahead ioadiiave  the 
secret  patpoae  tiO  badiaiitoed,idLatbe)pa- 
rent  bird  sk'nnauag  .tiie  gspead  wlied  she 
wishes  to  wile  the  enemy  ^om  her  nest.  A- 
gain  and  again  Mr.'Mc  Dou^  wished  to 
continue  tire  chase'ldbMe ;  but  m»temid  abx- 
iety  was,  if  possible,  Socreaied,  when  ^he 
saw  the  pMfeU  sav^  enter  the  wood  aad 
steer  as  she  thought,  ois  course  towaMahia 
own  cabin  in  die  he^rt  of  the  wild. '  The  In- 
dian however,  waft  in  ip  hurry  ;  oocasi9oi^lT 
he  cast  a  glance  behind,  poised  the  cbdd  af- 
most  hke  a  feather,  treaded  bis  way  with  ad* 
mirable  dezteritv,  and  kept  the  swaddling 
clothes  so  clos4f  idrauraatfouaditytiiat-aot 
even  the  winds  of  hewpeii  Wefe  pa^mttcd  to 
visit  it  too  robgMy;  Itis  of^aonrse,  neeilgsa 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of"  this  smgular jour- 
ney, fartber  than  to  tat,  tti«t  the  Indmn  at 
last  called  k  hnft  on  tro' margin  of  ^vetj 
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boMtifol  pHJm^  f  ewiJoj  with  ^ 
r«(«iaftbQ  «od  cste«dln«  to  Mrenil  ihouiMitf 
wrfs.  In  m  moment  tl»  child  wat^rastofMl 
:•  iu  fMrepti^  «rfbo  woodeniiff  «Hiat  ao  scranj^f 
» IK^vQtediiix  oMikI  «wftn«  sCMdfor  joai*  itto» 
■Dents  paium^  forhmtli*  and  tfftim  oat  mf 
MiMr  with  ailMt  awl  spcechAcM  Mtnaiiluaeiiu 
Tiie  Indtaar  ott  the  other  baod,  appeafd 
fa»  fa^efeijejFed  at  tbe  toooesa  of  km  ntanoeii* 
*>»tMd<aavaff  did  a  tuiann  beiii| frisk «- 
^endcaidadafteivich  greater aouaation. 
We  kavajead  or  heard  of  a  prolmor  of  tinmL 
•adwppoBiaitaaebadiaractfer  wafowaoted 
tbe  tciectioQ  ooaU  bot,*  or  at  leaetyshouU 
M>t«  hea^mauerofdificolcv,  to4«f^  as  evea 
ft  i^iaam  renwiotof  the  aiioriRttraa of  North 
AiacHca.  AH.  tfvfdlcrs  a^(ree  in.deteribiiut 
tMr-  featoTM  at  highly  diKOified,  eloqoent 
^  iotettweDt ;  and  «e  ha:ve  the  aathMitjr 
aTMc  IfoDoMi^foreajini^thattlbefaemof 
^  |M«ieat  etifctly  autheouo  tale,  proved 
oHMf  a  perftect  master  of  the  art^  The 
(tiKNajtiea  of  tfa»  child,  theheaii^nide» 
(eot  of  tepcairte,  end  varkrat  other  cireuin* 
*teao8ft  oomhfoed,  ftuhed  aaeae  oar  ooqu- 
yTtna'a  siod,  opertUiOK  umgiuion  irtere 
iettoaiy  aod  dijttCTat  had  lurked  beiore  ;  aad 
f*  the  ladian  stood  before  him»  his  .efes 


the  soil,  and  iiwifdlatelT  taw  th,         

ofthd  advioe  ghrenhy  the  eotolored  mi^ 
7^f  ••'^^  imdeCareoce  tocttsHMnheinust 
be  called. ,  Bj  a  sort  of  tacit  af^reenient  the 
day  waafiteafor  themoveoientofthemate- 
ridlsof  our  coumnrman^s  cabin,  i^oods  and 
chattels,  and  the  Indian,  trtie  to  his  word, 
brought  a  detachment  of  his  tribe  to  assist  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  '^ittings^  that  ev- 
er was  undertaken,  either  m  the  old  or  new 
world.  In  a  few  days,  a  roomy  lo^  house 
was  fashioned,  and  a  garden  formed  in  a  beau- 
tiful section  of  the  prairie,  from  whidi  the 
smoke  was  seen  curfmg  ana  the  woodpecker 
lapping  at  no  great  distance.  Mr.  McDod- 
gal  was  grei^dy  pleased  with  the  change  :  an^ 
no  wonder^  seeing  that  he  could  almost  boast 
of  a  b6dv  gua'rd  as  bold  as  the  bowmen 
of  Robin  Hood.  His  Indian  friend  speedily 
became  a  sort  of  foster  brother,  and  his  tribe 
as  faithful  as  the  mobt  attached  uil  of  gilliei 
that  ever  surrounded  a  highland  chieftain. 
Even  the  stapid  kine  lowed  on  finding  them- 
selves suddenly  transferred  to  a  bpundless 
range  nf  rich  plisiure,  and  up  to  the  date  of 
the  last  aH vices,  were  improving  rapid*.y  in 
condition^  and  numbers.  The  li*tle  garden 
was  smiling  like  a  rose  in  the  desert;  ^rass. 


;««diHt^  with  benevolnira' and  mtaUi^^  abun*aant,    gradually   giving  <iray  to 

^  aramexleaded^and  aWwith  hit  body, )  thnrng  crops  j  and  the  kine  so  well  ^tisfied 


^w»  ioto .  tbp  OMiK  vir^  «•  ipeaktngait^ 
^xit^  he  baameroorettlidnibroaatisfied 
^  bi»  jpoeeli,i^0vea  m  broker  Bbg^sh 
T^  have  mn  tiharly  at  foUowa  :-^Yea 
w<ibi  lodiair;  yoo  think  him  treaohtirQoe;. 
^  daak  lum  wish   to  steal  the  ehild.^ 
^°>ao;  Indian  has  tribe  aod  diildof  his 
*y ; lodiaii  ligw yoo  loo^agor;  kn^a^you 
*^70«  first  eooie,- aad  ssnv  you  when  yoe 
^im4adiait;aftw  you  poor,  hot  hariMrork- 
^01^  sooio  wbieemenbadsndhtnrtlo- 
|b;  m  not  hod,  and  hurt  no  ooe^;  hot 
^lavdioryour  wileaodchikli  eavyoo 
■joiehad  piece  ;*  Itidieo  pitied  yoo';  iiewr 
l*«iich  tbere  ;  saw  yoor-catite  fM>in  for- 
i;  thaaght  you  oooie  and- catch  them  ;yo« 
Fooaie ;  yoor  wHe  eoroe ;  Indian  Hod  her 
■  mhI  woavy ;  Indian  tako  her  hofoe; 
■^VBia;  think  Indian   kill  sod  mther; 
^;  lodiim  lead  her  back  ;  Indfara  men 
J^  sad;  then  vert  ghid  to  eeehtr ; 
^tae  to  faidiao  give'  htm  voeat,  drittk^  aod 
Hothcs  diao  yoor  own  ;  lodSoo  grate- 
|i%ikyoa.«>  cootehereiootoeme^iiH 
'trysevry :  take  the  ohild;  not  run  raft; 
'  y^  wbeld  fellow  child,    lodwn  Ipfe 
«r»«id  the  birds  and  the  boost  of  t^ 
,  thoehme  makb  him  fnoogrhif  ftf- 
^  the  dMo  ;  if  IndiMi  fium,  lodian 
hdre;  hade  roood  i  plenty  oTgroond— 
rieft;  mauy,  oMoy  cattle  feed  here; 
^Mtsoaoy  on  that  tide;  mokOYoad  m 
atnhalf  atnoeo;  Indiaa«  httpyoo— 
Qone^nd^an  i^oor  friend— como4ive 
ftrvMcDoagid  iotitfloe,^MmiH)«d 


that  the  herds  and  enclo- 
:e  nnoeeded  to  keep   them 


with  their  P^l^ 

sores  were  alnce  ,  . 

from  the  com.  The  Indians  bontinued 
friendly  ond  fdithfnl,  ocoasiooall|  bringing 
presents  of  venison  and  bth^giime,  and  were 
oniformly  rewarded  from  the  stores  of  a  dai* 
Tj  oviirflowin^  wiUi  mitk,  butter  and  cheese. 
Attached  a»  the  red  man  was  to  his  own 
mode  of  life,  he  wiis  induced  at  lenj^th  to 
form  a  part  of  the  esubhshment  in  capacity 
6f  grieve  or  head  shepherd;  a  duty  lie  un- 
dertook the  more  cheerfully,  es  it  left  hmi 
the  op  Jbrtunity  of  meeting  and  comihuning 
#ith  his-frieods,  and  recoonoitenng  the  al- 
tered d*ni*ei»8  of  die  forest.  Let  os  hope 
therefore,  that  no  untoward  aocident  wdl  oc- 
cur to  mar  this  beautiful  picturo  of  sylvan 
life ;  that  the  McDougal  colon?  will  wat 
stronger,  till  every  section  of  the  prairie  is 
forced  to  yield  tribute  to  the  spodis  and 
plough  ;  ^nd  thgt  futdte  gederatidns  of  the 
chin  will  be  able  to  say  for  theoiselTes,  and 
impress  upon  their  diUdren  : 

^  Hsnpy  the  msa  whose  bigfaert  save 

A  fiew  pstemsl  aeres  boend  : 
Contcot  to  breathe  his  nsiive  air 

In  hit  own  groond. 

>Vhase  herds  wldi'mnk,  whoie  «eld«  widi  bread, 

WhoM  iloeks  tttpply  hlin  %lth  atUre  | 
Whose  trees  in  •OAnper  yield  dis<le, 

'  tawinterflre. 

That  let  rae  live,  anseew,  unknown,    .         .  ^ 

ITitfidnUinemed  when  Idle;     . 
Steal  from  the  worM,  *ttdrie*  s  yow  , 

.      '  •  -      Tdl  wher^  Ke.** 
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•    nuroeim'  ^LBit^xisr 

Weremin,  U  has  l)*en  aaitt,  to  obaen* 
itrictif  *U  the  rule*  th»t  hnrc  been  laid  do»i^ 
U  thowj  neceiMirj  for  th*  prcser^'ation  of 
healthy  he  wopM  be  d^priifed  of  ncady  all  ttie 
p!e»*uras  and  €r>jojmeni  s  wiiich  form  so  swe^ 
■  reUifttion  fron/the  caret  and  turmoiU  of 
IN  world  1  mod  prevent  hi»  ipirit  from  ^Ink* 
ifiE  beneath  the  variout  couscb  of  disquietud? 
wbich  hourly  ft^Mii  him^  Neter  wasi  there  • 
more  incorrect  or  pernicious  supposiiioin, 
TetcbcrB  r?f  hygiene^  so  far  from  being  the 
enemies  are  ihe  fifme^i  ndvocWe*  of  pleasufe. 
The  s»]at*r/  influence,  upon  both  mind  tiod 
bod^,  of  whntever  pursuitA^  are  calculated  to 
eiicitc  £i|[r<H;ablc  scnsatmns^vfoold  iiiducc  us. 
hj  evert  forcible  arijuruent,  to  recommtod 
ruber  tn an  to  denounce  them.  But^teare 
well  aware  that  from  the  senaual  and  unre^ 
flecttne^,  we  sludl  differ  widely  in  our  ideas  of 
wlut  constitutes  ^enume  baf^piness  and  eiir 
jo^iocot.  The  Kidulpences  to  which  theae 
epj'theta  are  bj  tbcm  so  fondly  applied^  we 
linow  to  be  ini^ariablj  destructive,  aiike  to 
health,  peace  and  h£tppines»  :  the  momcntafy 
w)d  irrational  g rat* fi cation  ihey  afforti,  e* pa- 
tience proTc*  too  oft«n,  to  he  the  precursor 
of  much  real  and  periDanent  ^aiii  and  mif- 
erj.  Of  tJiese  we  arc  the  decided,  uucom- 
proenismjE  enciniea  ;  wbiie,  on  the  contriiry, 
we  advocate  every  ^pecie^  of  innocet>t  ploft* 
tore,  ibe  neglect  of  which  ha<  deprived  man 
of  mach  re^l  erno^iaent,  and  rendered  hiea 
ignorant  of  all  the  happme^s  that  is  plac^ 
witbiu  iiis  reach.  In  presenting  to  our  read- 
ers a  sketch  of  some  of  thcae  pictures,  ire 
shyilt  be  eicuscd  for  borrowini^,  almost  ci- 
clu^vely,  the  laajguage  of  a  celebrated  ¥m^ 
Ktish  essay  la t. 

It  is  certain  that  nature  presents  to  ber 
childr<*n  a  profusion  of  object^  and  pursuilf, 
capable  of  ai^Drding  the  mo^t  eiiqusi^e  dehgh^y 
without  the  danger  of  future  pain,  and  cvjee 
with  the  possibility  of  denvini^  jmproTement 
find  additional  pleasure  by  reflecting  on  th^ir 
|)astcr\joyment,  Snch,  indeed,  arc  all  those 
innocent  amusements  which  we  follo*^  v^ 
flarly  youth  with  checrfnl  ardor,  und  ciijfqr 
with  sincere  df.bj^lit.  Amidst  all  the  Ian- 
provementa  we  derjve,  in  afr«r  life,  from  oyf 
interx^or^  with  the  world,  we  unfnrtonntcU 
lose,  la  some  defence,  tjiose  iioturd  tabtei  BOd 
propemities  which  ore  roost  conducive  to 
bappiuessj,  aod  %He  H^ttm  friends  to  virtee. 

Tli^fimpte  and  iiinoceflt  satisractiofw  of 
ilitiire  are  U8^^;  #j^m  Che  reecb  of  all 
whose  minds  a|e  not  too  i]hucb  eiiKr^saet)  bv 
the  seductions  bilf  yip^s,  or  ambition,  or  of  m- 
CeresU  These,  as  ther  excite  m  riolent  jper- 
tarbedOD  in  the  Ijunti jt,  are  enjoyed  without 
V  and,4«rif^a^ped  foe  more  aerms 


wkhont  long  or  painful  regret. 


fcwovMW.ta  , 

Wih  to  luippiiiesiJHid  toasortlity,  oould  we 
bci— deaweain  Kcnisral,  to  farm  m  haMtail 
attaohoMBt  t^  the  steBoine  tatiafat!tioas  gruw- 
ioK  oaeofu  indiibeooa  fti  flinple  tastes  aiMl 
a— ophisucatad  en^ajaiefitfc 
^  OMof'tba  first  aiRsotioHi  which  the  bean 
peroams  ja  filial  piecj.    Aw  ymn  Soereasa, 
this  aftctson  dilates  and  eitends  itself  t^ 
brolbcra'aad  sislari,>relalivaa  aad  friendl. 
Xbednldlo9ea,«nd  is-beMed  by  aU  fveavd 
Imri.    Aasidat  the  oonrefsarioitaf  tbe  eveaU, 
tbe  endearasents  aad  tead^  duties  of  ft  Amm- 
IW,.  at  a  still  later  period  ha  finds  fall  pify  fdt 
att  hia  faovlties  and  leeliagsi  aad  is  ofiea  by 
his  awa  aabsaqvant  coafessioai  happier  at 
this  early  tgtf  »»  >"  ^^1  ^^^^  sobaeqaent 
pwipd  of,hialife«    Weraatastelbrthissini- 
ple«i{ofnMBt  BatMoedywere  taen  at  a  ana- 
tMfe  age  led  to  seek  their  happiacss  in  dor 
tic  life,  add  io  tbe  eaerctae  at  ihe  milder 


of  lusily  «lfices  and  boa^    pursmta, 
naiiirri  thoacb  less  brilliaiit  and  nol^ 


iban  pinniiirri,  thntifh  1 
ar,.  woalA^M  nnaer,  mosa  sobatantiai  and  eiK 
dnnaf.  Bat  mstendorthis,.wa  ton  often  a^ 
ihaas«  the  moaseat  they  arrive  aft  alaivritv 
engvly  fisrsakina  the  neat,  to  wander  ii 
aeaich  of  oatriednad  ioMitUMury  blMs,  throai^ 
aU  the  wihb  jof  lolly  and  dissihatioo.  la  tht 
pnranit  inaooance  artd  liMin  ave  ioar ;  aiit 
whafastarpragressis  nsndein  refiaemeat,  lii 
tie  isadded  to  solid  haunnass..  latefeat,  n 
itii  filsaly  tenaed,  aaahitigB^  oraelfi|rnti6 
ealfon.  beooom  the  idol  that  we  4evourl 
warshipig  aad  on  the  allan  of  wbadh  weasM^ri 
fica^  withoat  a  thoi^bt,  health,  |ieaea  mw 
iibcfrty. 

.  Man  js.aocompletelf  enMadinfhai^wi 
•ait  of  ether  aad  less  wortlqt  eSbjacts^  that  Y 
has  seMoai  time  to  advertla  the  ha^ataesa 
aataia,  Nioaa  fertile  aonicea  of  uaatf«ltet 
sad  plaasttiw.  The  .yoaMtdnd  unsa^istsc 
lad  aaiad  is  always  dehfcbDad  with  rolml  m 
WBCf,  .Tbeharliest'paairy.waspasaorsa,  n 
^UTf  javeaile  peat,  evea  of  the  preaawc  <k 
4eligbu  .to  Jodul|(e  in;fnral  deseriptiosss« 
taste,  for  these  plaasairea  will  cendga  i 
laaromg  walk  at  least  a^  attiaetira  ma>  i 
efeaiai  rottt.  The.vari^os  forms  wished  i 
turn  asettues  m  the  ;ti»nifitades.<ir  tiae  a 
sans,  will  constitute  a  aaurce  of  < 


cy  ivbioh  cantevcr  VnTlraiittrf  a  tanul 
fttl  stiamlus  to  both  mind  and  body  ffolU 
•aalike  the  artificial  sttmulim  which  Ham  »i 
aaaliy^  deliitbta,  with  no  exbanstiaia'^aaa 
«Mriues  of  either;  •  How  itratefal  to  ti»«  ■ 
Wthe  f resbnoss  «f  the  herbage  thafrm^ 
^  af  t^iatwarai..all  those  etihpl»  al^ 
of  the  fi^d.  MFhfeh  the  paetsM^ft^M? 


at|M,  ao  leSB^JttMy  than  4^ 

id  \  ^t.  is  aH  mere  ficttaii,T«x«^ 


described  I 

the 

vifieaa 

caaaotlaei  umhp  tratn.    ttekeea^na  ^^^^ 

ia  herhaapfttowert-tihemeMyerfH^  ^ 


inaa  of  the  waHd,  *'  the  paoataa^e 
oaanr..  bnia.''  AiasI  ha  fMs  aa^^ 
aQtM  liiaiip  trath.    Uekeea^na  «-fel 
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ts  ^  mmk  toUt^.  By  the  ioj^tanonft 
•nd  thm  iajwcfflt,  tkey  aHe  ftill  daily  perceiv- 
ed iod  r<[;|c ;  and  \kfty  htsve  been  acknowK 
^died  by  men  of  iht  most  el^rated  middi,  to 
toAtribole  to  pore,  real  and  exalted  defif(hc. 
.  ykjo  teploymencs  of  agricultm^  ipdepeo- 
fieviOyaf  their  prp6t,  are  most  cobgc^iafapd 
pteasibg  |o  b'uman  nature,  ^li  uncornipt^ 
,ed  raiod  seea,  in  the  proftrrts  of  vei^etatinn, 
3and  the  habits  and  aispotitions,  and  ase^ 
of  those  anfn«als  which  man  has  subjected 
to  his  swaj^  charms  and  beattties  which  the 
Objects  ofart  can  seldom  aflford.  Tlie  oocu- 
INrtRons  of  husbandry  are  most  farorabfe  too, 
Co  health,  to  plenty,  toceposeyand  to  inno- 
Tenoe.  dan  tne  tNtfsuks  of  low  and  vicious 
^rati6cafioBs,*can  iuxurtoo«  iadulgenpes,  can 
the  restless  cares,  the  fears  and  anxieties  of 
the  ambitious,  b^  compared  with  the  labors 
and  ehjoyments  of  him  whose  dajrs  are  spent 
in  sa^nntmlin^  the  culture  of  his  6elds— 
Vis  nights  in  qaiet  and  refreshing  sleep.-- 
Such  a  life  ut  not  inconsistent  wfch  a  bigh\y 
cultivated  and  polishied  mind.'  It  is  by  no 
peans  neoesaary  that  they  who  engage  in  ru- 
ral labors  slioutd  contract  a  coarsones)  of 
fiianiiers,  or  vulgarity  of  seutiment. 

The  superinteLd^ice  of  a  garden  is  anotli- 
«f  source  of  simple  and  iniioceut  pleasure. 
Nothing  is  l{etter  calcuUted  to  gratify  il»e 
inherent  passion  of  novelty,  for  nature  is  al- 

Says 'renewing  lier  variegited  appearance. 
i6  is  iofihite  in  her  productions,  and  the 
life  of  man  may  come  to  its  close  before  he 
hia  $een  half  tiie  beikuties  which  she  is  able 
to  display. 

'  Short  ^carsioni  into  the  cotmtry  are,  of 
themselveiu  the  iource  of  very  sensible  and 
landcent  pleasure.  But  he  who  is  engrossed 
by  vice  or  by  bosmess,  wiJI  live  half  a  life 
wUhoucadmiHUgthe  beauties  of  atiluesky, 
basking  in  the  vernal  sunshine,  or  inhaling, 
with  any  copsciousness  of  real  delight,  the 
balsam  of  a  western  gale. 

In  a  proper  ititercouse  and  behavior  among 
oar  fellow  creatures,  will  be  found,  however, 
t*)  consist  our  principal  and  most  constant 
idetight.  To  do  good  and  to  prevent  evil,  as 
far  as  ttte  sphere  of  our  iuiluence  or  activity 
extends,  is  an  iiifliHible  method  of  inspiring 
in  oaoietvcs  pleasurable  emotions.  And  if 
we  consult  what  paise9  in  our  .breasts,  before 
our  youthful  sensibilities  are  blunted,  we, 
UmU  find  that  nature  has  taught  us  to  find 
exquisite  pleasure  iti  relieving  .distress,  aud 
in  communicating  etgoyment. 


t     PtaKSCtOUS   £PMICXft4>P  VrriATED  ETB. 

Bte  hUabfe  to  be  diseased  by  an  insect 
depositidg  itt^animalcuhi  in  the  grain,  nhich 
cause  H  >o  i^mmt  and  produce  an  cicres- 
fcence  Mte  a  cock's  spur,  of «  hard  texture. 
Wbfin  groutid  down  with  the  flour,  or  used 
m  dc>itmittien,  it  proret  a  ihortal  poimn ; 


■?*  J^  *J«te«lia8  proved  a  peitBeiitiai  s<«ouH 

of  Bttfo^i   it  has   b^n  equally  fatal    t 

Ameiica,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  ih 

chiefcause  of  the  pFiMtue  in  London.  In  J81 

and  nl^a  great  number  of  lives «« ere  los 

from  the  spinred  rye  being  used  a»  food,  an< 

Imoor  distilled  from  the  rve.   the  great  mor 

tality  was  chiefly  cenfined  to  New  York  an< 

Vermont.    Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  vie 

lims  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rarages  produce< 

by  that  dreadful    poison.     Meeting   afte 

meeting  of  tlie  faculty  rook  place,  to  endeav 

or  to  discover  the  guise  ij  and  af\er  tlie  mos 

mature  deltbcratidn    it  was  discovered  bj 

Dr.  Hosack  nn^  hia  party,  that  it  was  a  pois- 

ondua  mrasma  floating  in  the  air,  confined  tc 

certmn  prescribed  lioHta  and  affecting  certaic 

persons,  more  particufarly  those  that  were  in 

the  habit  of  dmikiug  gin :— the  best  apologj 

for  their  ignorance  of  the  true  cause,  the  er- 

M  or  ipiirred  rye.    What  made  their  report 

the  more  ridiculous  was,  that  th^re  was  ni 

that  time  a  flue,  clear,  black,  hard  frost,  and 

the  healthiest  weather  that  could  be  imanio- 

ed.  Many  of  the  members  were  sceptical 

nwi  could  not  believe  the  report ;  tfie^  tho't 

that  owing  to  the  fine  weather  it  was  impos- 

aihle  for  the  contagion  to  exist  in  the  air ; 

others  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 

doctors.    One  of  the  noncontagionists  wrote 

and  requested  me  to  go  to  Albiuiy,  where  tlie 

disorder  was  then  ruing,  and  wished  me  to 

endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  afflic- 

thlg  calamity.  On  my  journey  from  NewVork 

to  Albany  where  th^  legislature  of  the  sute 

was  sitting,  I  stopt  at  a  place  called  Kinder- 

hoek,  and  being  cold,  contrtkry  to  my  nsnal 

|)ractice,  1  drauk  a  glass  of  gin.    I  had  not 

drank  it  many  niinuies  before  it  ftffected  mm 

as  if  fhad  taken  something  boiliu|f  hot  intd 

nyy  stomach.    Although  I  immediately  to<^ 

an  emetic,  which  produced  the  most  activs 

eifects,  the  poison  had  taken  so  fifth  a  holf 

of  my  constitution  that  my  throat  and  rectul 

were  ei^tremely  painful.    I  had  a  cold  pel 

sprration  towards  tlie  morning,  with  a  paiu  I 

my  benes  and  head,  whereas  I  aras  in  perfd 

health  before  I  drank  the  gin.    I  accua 

the  TaVem-keeper  of  pottin|(  poison  in   r 

gin ;  II  ceftf leman  of  tlie  town  wlio  heard  i 

and  had  observed  that  the  habitual  gin  dri^ 

ers  in  the  place  had  diecf,  seconded  me  in  i 

charge.    The  landlord  declared  he  was  1 

nocent,  and  refen^d    us  to  the  distillJ 

Upon  our  app!yin<r',  the  disliNerwas  ml 

alarmed  at  our  cfinrge  of  \m  puttme  pod 

In  the  gin  $  and  added,  tt  wbuld  be  liis  r 

if  the  report  gc^  abroad,  in  cooseqo 

the  great  mortality.    He  took  a  volun| 

oath  that  he  put  nothing  hut  die  pure  | 

Into  his  gin,  and  inviteldus  to  sec  the  | 

in  the  stifWiouso  loft.    We  foirod  it  od 

!»|>f*ct!on    bntlly  r!rrt»iH  und    pr(»hi!)lv  [ 

tentli  of  It  spurred  rye,  or  rye  vitiuted  hj| 

ftlg  in  felted  with  the  clnvns  or  ergot. 
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quite  aitonithed  whao  I  M«  H,  pMtiaiWly  | 
tts  it  n95  so  wall  described  b|  Dr.  Darmii  es 
bein^  a  pesuleotial  scourge  ..^n  various,  parts; 
of  Euroue,  producing  what  is  called  by  Dr. 
Mason  Good,  iti  bis  bistory  of  in^iciiif ,  mil- 
dew inorrificatkin  1  in  America  it  «ras  vul- 
Krly  called  the  ott  rot.  On  dissection  I 
ve  observed  ihat  tue  windpipe  and  rectum 
were  so  completelj  parched  b/  the  action  of 
the  air  stirouiatine  or  attractini^  the  effects 
of  the  poison  to  the  parts,  that  when  prM»ed 
they  would  g^te  way  and  appear  liae  black 
jsnuffl  I  lost  no  time  in  repairmg  to  Albany. 
On  my  arrival,  the  itihabitanta  ware  id 
mourning,  on  account  of  tlie  loss  of  llieir 
relatives  and  friends,  some  of  %vluMn  bad 
risen  in  health  in  the  morninj;,  liad  eaten  51 
hearty  breakfast  aud  at  noon  were  in  eterni- 
ty !  Such  were  the  rapid  eflfects  of  that  in- 
flammation^ which  «vas  ascribed  by  the  doc- 
tors of 'New  York  to  tlie  air  of  Atbaoy  being 
charged  with  the  damps  of  death.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  of  the  state  lufi  at  the 
time  under  their  coiuideratioit,  a  v»*w>lutioa 
to  enable  u^ejin  io  tttuo^^  \\i<:-  i^imt:  U^isla* 
tore  from  Albnny  ;  it  w,ii  e%  pec  ted  tliat  the 
resolution  \vDuid  be  cnrricd  tJiu  same  uij^bt, 
to  the  grfeac  and  irrof>arable  injai-j  of  die  in* 
habiunts*  To  the  tVitiid  wIiq  w-a$  ^vaiting 
fbr  ine  at  the  Uate^i  I  cummunicnt^d  the 
glad  tidptc^ol  Uavjiii;  dbcrji^trcfl  tE)e<^ose 
of  the  disurrler.  He  iinmcdkuely  ran  lojtlie 
assembly  rtJon\  And  ubi^ned  the  uienibers' 
consent  to  ndj^^i^rn  the  <)uc^tion  unEii  the 
.  following  murmmt"  The  t^»ver»t  where  I  was^ 
was  soon  croivtlcd  by  the  nietn Iters  nnd  citi- 
zens, all  anxicms  to  knoA  ti^c  cuir!hE4.  It  waa 
no  sooner  ci^snmuii  tea  ted  with  a  4i!ct,ijUif  my 
own  sufferiitL^s  thai)  the  mcniEicrti  siLafcIied 
the  book-ahups  and  iLbmries,  ^nd  found  to 
their  great  hatitrrnctjon  timi  tho  er^Qt  was 
papable  of  oiumittinv  the  ruv:tt;G!«  upon 
mankind  thai  I  Umi  reprCi»ea(cU  to  them. 
>^iie  uf  the  sceptical  of  tlie  facultjr,  on  beii^K 
^quested  to  aualyzc  the  article,  aiiH  report 
n  the  subject,  took  a  few  of  Jiis  acqufiint- 
iiccs  Some  distance  into  the  country  to  dine 
'^  his  faiher*s  farm,  where  an  opportunity 
fercd  to  prove  whether  the  ergot  was  in- 
inous  or  not,  for  a  large  quantity  of  it  that 
id  been  separated  from  the  rye  wis  given 
the  pigs  ;  and  from  its  fatal,  effects  l[as  it 
Hcd  their  death  the  next  day)  the  father 
:aiuc  a  convert  to  the  opinion.'  A  number 
rats,  cats  and  dogs  also  fell  sacrifices  to  its 
':  cts  before  the  sceptical  were  convinced. 
IVhUlaw  on  the  Causet  qf  tnflammaUori^  4c. 


TOE  merchant's  dinner. 

Il  There  lived  once,  at  IltalrsciUcs,  a  rich 

•chant,who  rei^ved  one  moriii.ng,  through 

hands  of  a  young  man,  a  letter  stronsly 

jmmendiog  the  bearer  tp, his  notice  ;  the 

)}g  man  was  of  gpod  fortune,  aiid  wanted 


pnly  aa  inirodiio^on  to  sod^ ;  be^broaebc 
also  abetter  of  credit  tp  a  large  amount.  The 
■ler chant,  after  having  read  the  letter  of 
recommei^dation,  instead  of  either  tbrowinK 
it  aside  as  waste  pauer^  or  shottinf^  it  up  iO' 
a  drawer,  esamineo  it,  and  finding  that  ic 
covered  one  only  of  tlie  fonr  sides  of  the 
sheet,  tore  it  in  two,  placed  the  written  half 
hi  a  leaf  of  his  portfolio,,  and  then,  folding 
the  other  half,  so  that  it  would  serve  for  wnr- 
trng  a  note,  put  it  into  another  poftfbtto 
wluch  already  contained  a  number' of  similar 
papers.  Having  completed  his  little  meas- 
ure of  economy,  he  turned  towards  the  young 
man,  and  Inriied  tiim  to  dinner  for  that  very 
day.  TU*  vooth,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ele- 
gance nr.d  luxury,  i'elt  but  little  inclination Jor 
dinihi^  with  a  man  who  could  thus  approprfate 
the  priifilG}^es  of  ihe  chiffunnier^  by  depriving 
him  oi  his  wii.'iLe  paper;  he  accepted  the  in- 
▼ita^i>nf  hovrcver^  and  promised  to  return  at 
foot  n'clifck.  But  as  he  descended  the  nai- 
fow^ta ir case  fro rn  the  countrog4iouse  of  hif 
bauKt-r,  bU  mind  rapidly  reverte(t  to  tlie  ol>- 
^er»  ^  tty-?!  \\  ti  had  mane  upon  that  small  gloomy 
jpoom,  wiih  the  two  long  offices  which  led  to 
it,  encumbered  with  ledj^ers  that  were  half 
smothered  in  dust  aud  smoke^  and  where  ten 
oradosen  young  persons  were  working  in 
silence,  whose  faces  appeared  to  his  jaun- 
diced ey^  like  perfect  skeletons.  He  tliought 
of  the  wind(MTs  plastered  with  a*  thick  coat 
of  mud,  through  which  lio  ray  of  the  beautiful 
sun  of  Provence  could  ever  pcnetn&te ;  the 
little  l)owl  of  box-wood,  filled  wiih  saw-dust, 
to  serve  for  powder,  the  broken  writing  desk- 
the  dressing-gown  of  the  banker;  and  all 
these  recollections  rushing  at  Once  upon  his 
m:nd,  prodncecf  the  reflection,  •  1  have  done 
a  foolish  thing  in  accepting  this  mvitation : 
but  no  matter,  a  day  is  soon  passed/  The 
duties  of  the  toilette  were  discharged  rather 
for  his  own  satisfaction  than  in  compliment 
to  the  host  who  expected  him  ;  and  th\t 
done,  he  proceeded  to  the  street  of  Rome, 
where  his  banker's  house  was  situated.  As 
the  latter  had  told  him  his  wife  did  not  live 
in  the  part  of  the  mansion  occupied  by  the 
counting-house,  he  begged  on  arfmng  to  be 
conducted  to  the  lady.  Anumber  ofvaleis 
in  rich  fiveries  led  him  across  a  small  garden, 
filled  with  rare  and  exotic  plants,  and  after 
conducting  him  throui^fi  several  apartments 
sumptuously  furnished,  introduced  him  to  a 
handsome  drawing-room,  \there  hp  found  his 
banker,  who  presented  him  to  his  wife  anj 
mother;  the  former  was  young  and  pretty, 
the  latter  not  yet  old.  and  both  were  dressed 
in  rich  ktuffii,  and.  p4pnKd  with  Am  prarU 
and  sparkling,  diamonds  frhich  attested  the 
wealth  of  t)ie  honest  and  laboricos  |iea(tof 
the  family;  he  himself  was  .no  longer  Uie 
personage  his  guest  liad  seen  in  the  morning; 
he  iteemed  to  have  left  behind,  amungat  the 
dusty  .ledgers  and  portfolios,  the  man  of  tU 
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%!«%  f«lret  ^ip  sod  wficlkn  dmtiBt-ffowB : 

5M>t»esrf  TiaiterSy  who  wcm  aaietiibM  in 
Sbe  drawinc^foooiy  led  104^  inftrenoe  cbat 
lus  bovie  was  one  of  the  betty  if  noi  the  Tery 
teil  in  th«  ckjr.  DkiBcr  wmt  tervedy  mnd  die 
5QOM(}tranicer  beeM»e  eooviooed  ihiit  it  was 
no.  Tie  modi  were  exoelleaty  the  wines  ei- 
^Qishe,  the  table  cevered  with  an  abnndance 
ol  muM^  ciJf«r  plate;  in  sborc,  tbe.yoeoK 
tTftveller  9«M  oUiged  medially  to  advit,  that 
Im  bad  never  partaken  of  more  delicate  fare^ 
•Qt  teen  n  greater  displaj  of  magnificence : 
and  bo  was  awn  tiwin  ever  oonfMinded  upon 
aaeevtainnn^  from  one  of  the  peraoas  near 
him,  timttkie  bankerimvea  similar  entertain* 
iMbc  vh iee  »  week.  WTiile^coflee  was  serv 
mu  beroaunated  on  at!  chat  be  barf  witness- 
mi;  bus  his  jTOiui^idcad  had  to  arrange  (bem- 
ee<weawicd  twrntnal  dep(todenoc  of  cause 
and.  eAct  «bich  wo«ld  easilj  have  brought 
•he  sdiele4o  tbe  levei  of  hi^  onderstoAding. 
*  -YooQK  agH/  wM  bift  host,  tappinr  him  en 
ikm  sboeldery  *  yetf-aiv  absent,  atfd  almost 
paaaiae;  bmnayotriMide  a  bait  dinner  ^  But 
ibo  eayroasiaa  of  his  eyes  and  the  tnfleskitt  of 
bia^  veiee  in  prerioancini;'  these  words  seemed 
to  aM«» :  *  tfasiPOC^eiir  feat  of  a  bad  dinner 
vei  vaaiitied  y  Tbe  ^roetigtean  bltisbed;  as  if 
iieJMd  aeaHj  Heard  the  HKierfientence;  but 
the  jQjaod  ftnaMcier  endersteod  his  blnsh,  and 
iaiiUhingaaid,  *  So-^tffehorrijtm  are  toOyoong 
tnmndonHHti  horn  nm$$es  are  fbrmed,  the 
troe  and  oaly  power ;  whether  composed  of 
QMmeyywateTyOr  flsen.itia  alt  alike.  A  mass 
kaaimroenseceatrcof  moiioa,  bee  it  roust 
be  beKaoy  it  most  be  kept  op.  Yonng  many 
cbeliitle  bitaof  paper  wbisb  eseited  yoar 
dpr'mo^  tbia  morntoity  afe  one  amonit  ibe 
sneaos  1  eaiploy  for  r.ttaming  iu'  ^  A  fine 
atpry  ibii^  that  jou  liave  been  teUioK  us,  Bo' 
aaparte  !  said.  Joseptiin^,  siMiling ;  *  to  me 
the.  B^ost  epfvetkHis  part  of  it  ia>  that  you 
have  beaaepeatkMig  for  a  (faarter  of  an  faour 
c^MtbaiV  aad.  that  to  women  only.'  ^  I  did 
not  forget  tbaty  h  assure  yeta/  replied  be, 
s«iabiaic  u^  oa :. '  do  you  tbmk  I  should  lioee 
Pfeaebed  ip  tbe  setae  wey  to  laea^  Tbcy 
neves  rtquiveit.'  I  was  aineb  streck  after* 
vuucds  by  this  idea  of  oiassea  as  the  foanda* 
cipa#f  mmmr-^HuL  Jweif . 


rffTERESTTKO   A^tCDOTfe. 

It  is  freipieotly  remarked,  that  the  most 
hmdafaW  d^da  ate  a^biavediB  tbe  shades  of 
retireoieiH ;  and  to  Usjtrutb  bMtory  teitifies 
in  evesy  pace. . .  Asi  act  of  hesaism  or  philan* 
-  tlm)|»yypefiQrme4iasolicudey  where  90  aadue 
feeliogs  can.  afiect  tbe  miarf>  or  blast  die 
cliaractecy  in  worth  to  the  ejre  ot  an  impartial 
abaeprer,  whple  fol^mes.of  exploits  displajf- 
ed  before  the  faie  of  ^  ntvpid  and  admi riajc 
iBiiicittifie.  U  (a  not  UtoK  sinoe  a  ^eDtleroan 
•ras  traveiiifly^  in  one  of  tbe  cooatiesoC  Vif- 


Rmmy  and  aboot  tbe  etoseoT' Aa^daeetepped 
at  a  poblic  haaseaoobtlbi  refteihaitm.  and 
spend  tbe  nisbt.  #e  had  been'  there  but  a 
shaft  tine  before  an  old  nan  aHKhtcd  frura 
bie  gig,  with  tbe  apparent  intention  of  bacom^ 
a  ieltow  goest  with  bim  at  tbe  same  bouse. 
As  tbe  oM  man  drave  up  be  observed  that 
bothshaftsofbts  gig  were  broken,  &;  thattfaey 
were  beW  toaeilier  by  wtillt4bm>erf  from  the 
berkofaiiKkorvsapliag.  Oar  traveller  ob- 
served farther,  that  he  was  pbujply  chid :  ^that 
bis  kaee-bockle9  were  tooseaee :  and  that 
something  Idie  aegMgeoce  pervaded  his  dress. 
Coaeeieiag  bim  to  beoae  of  the  honest  yeo- 
mamyof  oerlaad^  tbe  courtesies  of  strangers 
passed  betweea  them,  and  tbey  entered  the 
uvern.  It  was  about  tbe  same  time  that  an 
addition  of  tluneeorrlbur  yoaag  geatlemea 
was^made  to  tlieir  number^  moat,  if  not  aU  of 
them,  of  tbe  legal  professlba.  As  soon  as 
tbey  boaanie  convaniantly  aoeaaaaodafetf,ttie 
conversation  was  ftiHiad  by  uoe  of  Ibe  letter 
upon  an  eleqaeat  barangaawMoli  had  beeir' 
displayed  at  tbe  bar.*  It  was  replied  by  t\t0 
other,  that  he  bad-witaeiSod  tbe  tame  day  a 
dfei;ree  of.  aleqaenee  no  doubt  ^^u\ ;  hot 
tbat  it  was  from  tbe  palpst.  SonMmng  Kk« 
a  sQSoasbc  rc^oiadeT  was  asade  to  the  e<o» 
^uefioe  of  tbe  palait ;  and  a  warm  and  able 
altercation  ensaed^  iawbieb  the  BMrits  of 
tbe  Cbristjao  rebgma  became  tbe  sub|Mt  of 
discasaioo.  FramsiK  o'oloc4t'  aattl  eleveai 
tbe  >>Q9aft  cbaaipidas  wieMed  the  sword  ot 
argumeati  addaeiag  witb  iageaaity  and  abll« 
ity  ever?  thing  that  oetiW  be  aatd  pro  and  eon» 
Dtiring^bia  nrouaetcd  penbd  the  old  geatl«^ 
listened  witb  aU  tbe  laeekaess  and  rkhT- 


estf  of  a  cbildy  ns  if  be  was  Adding  new  infbf^ 
matiuo  totbe  aterea  of  Ida  tniady  < 


^  ,erpeHkaps 

lie  was  olisenriog  with  a  pbtlosopbic  eye  ttie 
fitfttlfies  of  tbe  yoelbful  anady  aad  bow  new 
energieaare  evolved  by  repeated  ectbm ;  or 
perbapay  with  patriotic  eroatioay  bewasre' 
flectiugapoathe'fataaBdestiaiee  of  his  coun- 
try,, ani  an  the  nisiag  generatioa,  upon  whom 
tlmse  datiaa  must  deaolae ;  or  mast  probably, ' 
(vith  a  leociment  of  moral  aa^  religious  fbet^* 
ing,  be  was  collectiafr  an  argameat  which,' 
cimraotertatic  of  bimself|  no  est  woaM  be  able 
to  elude,  and  no  force  resist.  Ovr  traveller 
remained  a  speciatar  and  took  no  part  in 
wlait  eras  said. 

Atlast,OBeof  tbe  yoaag  asea, reaiarking'' 
that  it  was  jmboay ble  tto*  oeiBbat  with  Wiag 
established  Dre|tidiees»  wheeled .  aroend  and 
with  some  fiMniliavitr  cadaimed,  **  well  M 
geotloaaiH  what  think  yea  of  tbese  things  P 
If«  said  tbe  traveller,  aatveak  of  vivid  ligbt- 
Bisf,  had  at  that  moaeot  crossed  tbe  roomy 
thetramazemenacoald  not  have  beeagraater 
than  It  was  wish  what  fWlowed.— Tbe  most 
eleqaent  and  aaaalMPerable  uppaal  was  made 
fca-aaarly  aa  bear  by  tbe  old  geatleman,  that 
be  had  ever  beard,  da  parfaot  was  his  recol* 
lectiea^  that  every  aii^amaar  w^  against 
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i^he  Ciuiitiw  relilAw  ««•  ami  In  thm  oi 
xt  wa»  advaitf^ed.— Btfte't  MifliluttrVi  m  the 
:4ultKC^  o(  mirndesy  mtut,  if  potsibte,  ra«ff« 
joerftictlj  ansfHNwd  cbfth  i%  M^whendfh^m 

l||i^  ihei^wf  sftffuicb^niwyiioity  «n1  •■cry, 

WM  otiered.  Aj>  «tM>pt  l»  diicriiw  ii^ 
tatd  thetrnvolter,  wcmM  be  m-  MttM^M 

nmu^  of  oiriqtitjMMMl  »kiq«fy  «th»  tlie  eld 
Aeatlemmi  i»a«, .  Tbt^  inmHar  eopdiidfal 
him  to  he  th#|ire«cber,  frooi  whomi  tbe  poW 
vk  eloqucBM  JmhI  bevp  lieard.*  But  asy  il 
WM  Jotm  dfvib«t(»  tise  Chief  JoMiM  of  tbe 
Spited  Sfailft. 


STEAM  pABjaiAOXS^    .  .      . 

6ft  FHdey,  Mr.  Wetov<-Hwioeok,.ef  teirt^ 
{ioMiyinude  the  fictfc  p«Uio  oapemeofrwiili 
i)if  aeir  MeMU  xerriiuiei:  Sefwel  s«ft»iictfi» 
KtmUmM  ■tieMtd  IKNB  Lmmvm,  Mid  ni* 
teen  of  tbom  looli  ^iMirleata  in  cbe-toiw  bo- 
dief .  Ttto  owrrioi^  ^cwidedby  Jir.  Uawjodl 
ifi  front,  vAi  pntm  ammmi  bf  bat  torMf* 
ievor  «opiiflclcd  villi  tbt.rteein  co<ii  of  <he 
Mleikood  pwrw Hdiri  thipi^b  8irfllUord» »|i 
tfaibttt»todieQfoiiiMen#  oa  tbeForeM^at 
ft  ttae^y  pecoi  of  eigbi  ioilei  oftbooiC  tie 
iboft  tuniM  tbeMy  and  foiurfted  to  4bo  £mio- 

'   |4ibo«t 


Tf  wiibift^f«rtf  DMBftCeStftiMft'  nRMi 
omnoHleft  in  «bo  pUftsoftlfttt  tau 
«ilkft|«tr^:fcMnfo  bf  oftcftfily  to. 

MOQMtfiMt  -1^  '«>•  oi^ 
tft  U«a  ropMi  ifttfiiMhioiioo4>f  ft  tftfe  ftod  KTCftt* 
If  im|Mrof  od  iftode  of  tMntHftMukodinf  to  ft 
iftfy  imporatH  revolution  ift  the*doiae«tic 
ecftftwoy  of  ftotMNM.  Tbe 
tion  bM  tirft.  bootee  (or  ei 
and  two  #efti«  fwr  ottMideooeft  TIms 
hi» body  pcoftfti—  ft  left(etli:ol  teftfitetyftod 
tbe  OBftUM  bonAOMMl  ofififtifttm  ftbout  eiftht 
fectj«i  tbocear.  Tbe  fiontttyef  fed  oon- 
MMMid  d«iriMlbit4ri|i.;Wftaftbo«t  t  M  by«h- 
dtofooU*^  irtbciM  fad  bcbiwd.  TIm 
MOKii  of  :iiielftr  eoaverted  mui 
boot  J4aftiveb^  or  lOQ  fsUoo*.  'Die  beitflit 
of  tbe-¥ebioU.i»,oiiie  iif  er»^ad  itsiindt  tbtee 
feet  eifbt  inches  froia  tbeftroand.  'fbeMe^ 
is  of ,  ibe  d^i0rt|»ttpft  oetted  tobftbiri-fted-io 
this  engine  is  oeasists  #fs«el«e.  eb*ii»be»«* 
eedidiMiafiiy.eod  fenoed ;  of  tbe  bett-obeii- 
coei  .iroe,-  so  tbftt  noesfdeskiftispcopeble, 
and  if  aajr  took  pbiocv  i  tcoold  be  only  one  of 
the  chamberst  Sftd  iocoasoqaaicU;  This 
C|niaf|e  is.bftiltfor  iboAeesnwtoh  voad^  and 
wUl  perfosai  tk^l  Jmtrmy  ift  half  «•  boar, 
l^e.  fadHty^.of  «tOMi«||  isipeffeclyfladita 
ded  "■ 


riac^  OriHBi>  oirtofM,  with  ooiftlbus  l>odtr< 
to  ^carnr  fourteoa  fvasiteftael^,  mre  now  huik^^ 
Mfti  of  iofft^hat  tixliteff*Kx>kHtruetioii,  wtdcli' 
ftreiBt<wdid»Q%ra»etabbbtWrttile3anhottr, 
'  Asiibe  «iit|bitf  ivpfift^  ip^iA  fear  of  th^ 
oan  iaKft-aiitf  tita  boiler  ftefdKro  ft  the  ettrtsifi* 
itf^  ftft  wcinbimiUMte  iCM|ieH6nMbjtli^ 


Kmww  frofti  tidis^,  heat,  o^  smokfc,  ainl 

tbaeeiisacioft  is-  ^l^iselr'  tldkt  of  MretlioK 
iftftftyothtr  cafi^e.^  Ag<tofc  Pipet, 


tntvecsea  oa  •  orovrii 
faritreatersQsetjp  tbain^n  a^'cair'Miac 
eveoby  she  best  Imifted.  horses*    fttamsia 
the  shonftileonipasSyftod,infftct,ftOimsea 
authe  best  ^oaUttesof  a  aiodero bttilc car- 


Dx4ft  Sift,— la  tb^  prosaautioft  of^  «^ 
SimdaySd^  Agensf»l  jpastardby  rasichwi 
tliis  pbioey  m  the  ioHftediftle  viciait^of  wbids 
is  (he  Bomiftft  .Spiipf»a>4trnly;itiaa— ria 
osity.  On  appsoftohiBft  A  I  bMrd  itboiiftB 
with  a  noise  siiftitar  to  ibatof  a£&y  wslM 
ketlieoTorfthot&ie.  it  is  skftrted  npa»  dfe 
shore  of  a  siuall  creeb«  advcb  winds  its  wmyi 
throufth  a  deep  vallfv  becneen  ibe  iftiftiftlidfts^ 
and,  near  tho  roftcf-aidf.  Tbeaa  issiliato  ai 
tlie  ground,  aboat  two  ov  three  fee»  dispy 
and  about  Uie  sftae  dbpaiHwr,  #hi€b,ftlbir* 
tbe  naa»  is  fiUed  to  tbejtoa  vrith'«aier».ihafr 
is  kept  per^tuaUy  and  brMdy  boiling  hj  Uia 

El  which  -  is  issued  Irooi  a  narasar  smoA^ 
tweea  two  rocbs  at  tba  boaofti.  This 
water  is  ahaays  kepi  iniiddy»  bat  wsrnftfae  • 
over,  excoptbyaftaatra#iaft|ityo£rbia»  -  ^^ 

Alter  YiewiftK  k  fora  1^  nMalit»l^'ftllKb5* 
ed  tspor  tans  ftpiplie^  lo  tbe  ft«B«sifo^^ 
ftftdtail— tfj  riiftftrivlft  tftrface  of  the  water 
was  covftrcd  wkb  a  bWsb  fod^ame,  thrkw^ 
feel  bifthy  cwyttinft  a  sasail  sboilar  <o  that  6f 
haminK  alcohol,  and  with  an  iaseft^  baal^ 
Thoskcofttioued  tstboln  for  otae  hour,  wfeUd 
lnNuaiiled»aftdI1eftiteB6re.    *  i       i 

Thb  btaas,  an  a.  dark  nighty  IftNSMbMftiliL* 
iHunM  ttio  toMft  vftMey  ami  dHtmn^miiw^ 
bllla,  and  never  RaesamieMepi  by^h»<ib<t'> 
of  inan^  or  th^  rfssufidifti  sbuftfOK  ^" 

If  notbiftfi .  iatfvf^ses    to  OstitaRtisb  ih^' 
flaaMfit  oaiiMnaes  f  busii^  fbe'#ftt<»  bssaiWbs ; 
heated,  and  fiaa^y  a  saporates,  at^wn  ib»  tssv^^ 
iftfisas,  bnrah^  wMlinofe  intense  heftt,t)oli^ 
sumes  whateirer*caaibostib>esuhsWnea»itp 
hate  been  thrown  into  tha  wiier  (  aBdMaB»» 
the  collected  mad  at  the  side  of  the  hole  is 
pulTerind  wi^  heat,  as  at  the  month  of  ii 
furnace*  :*''■"  .■>...-!*. 

Were  tlds|*b»'saiMlltyoottibed  «nd  dh^br-i 
ed  I  bsve  no  doubt  it  mif^lMrttsedto  some  ' 
f  aluablft  purposei  ftitlier  tft  tlHre  ft  stMn  eii«  ; 
j|ioo»  or'  Muurine  a  city  f  huA  no na^M  ftiftdti  ' 
of  it,ftor  dbO»lbe  bwnerof  theWKf^eeni 
lo  tdttanl  k  wtlh  hitoresi  tor  as  ft^'carid^b. 

Whence  tbis«aft.  or  wttite^dr  nrodn^ih'^ 
I  leave  m  tbe  coi^j^clnrtis  ftui  ca^iuiiibtr! 
of^K)  leanwd,%«ln^conMifotltis0ieniost 
singular  IpbenoAienoft  I  hato  ever  sei»i«  '  '       " 
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SUPPUBMENT  TO  THB  OONNBOTICUT  GOUBANT. 


TOL.   III. 


OCTOBER  M,  IMS* 


BTO.  !•• 


F^mmtkt  C&fUtiM  BeraitL 

**  ORISVE  HOT  TBT   PATHIE,  AS  LOVO  AS  HE 


LITITH, 


Ah  !  rrievt  Mt  hia  whoie  aHfer  hairs 

'  ThM  o*er  his  wMled  temples  UriiT ; 

Grieve  «ol  ilij  Sire  whctt  time  impetes 


The  glorj  of  Me  lamheeirssersy. 

His  tottering  steps  wNh  refereoee  aid, 
Bkid  his  wen  brow  with  heiMirV  wreath. 

And  IcthiaUfafeo'd  ear  he  made 

The  harp  wbera  iOal  k>ve  thall  breathe. 


WbalthoMKh  hii  iMrfafrohid  | 
The  evilaof  its  house  of  ela/y 

Thnogh  wearied,  bOndcd  memory  hrealt 
The  ssthet  where  her  treaaares  toy  i 


8tiU  with  prompt 
BriosheaveMjr 
Ami  wShBfSMti<in*a  watehAil  eare 


r  lialm  his  wooodsto  hidf 


The  error  tliak  thoii  mark'st,  eonecaL 

Kiiow'st  thoa  how  oft  those  powerlesi  aress 
Hsre  efaMpM  thee  to  his  shieldfaif  breast, 

'When  iofimt  woes,  or  ehildisli  harms 
Thy  weak,  unguarded  soul  distresi  f 


r'sl  thee  bow  o^<hese  I 
ThmeonmistnMted  nshidlaaid? 
How  oft  a  pareMi*s  pn^er  of  tote 
Hath  piereed  dense  midDigki*s  darkest  shade. 

Griere  D^thy  Father,  tin  he  die/— 

LesL^lrben  he  ileens  in  earth's  eohl  hrupt^ 

The-rMrd4if  his  Mghceat  tigh 
3iieQki  prove  a  dagger  10  thy  reit    * 

For  irthis  hoNeal  debt  e#tovek 
FtaigijUen,  or  deipiiPd  ihoold  he. 


«he«eairA%  JBftwd 
WiNheMl  a  Jndge's  froirn  oh  thee. 


uaa 


BB¥OLVTIOJ(Amr  ETKVTS. 

CkMraeitr  qf  Rogtr  Sk§rmmu 

In  estiouiling  tbe  character  c»f  Mr.  Sher- 
flHui,  we  miiat  dwdi  a  moroent  on  his  practi* 
ealwiadoiN.  This  in  him  wti  a  predominant 
trait.  Bo  powette<i,  more  than  moat  men, 
an  intimate  aconaintanca  with  human  nature. 
He  understood  tbe  springs  of  human  action 
HI  a  remarfcablo  deface,  and  well  knew  m 

prodi 


the  means  which  were  best  adapted  to  aocoan- 
plish  the  bast  ends.  With  the  habits  and 
opinions,  with  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  pre* 
iudioas  and  weakaasses  of  his  countrymei^ 
be  was  also  well  acquainted.  Hence  he  nn* 
derstood  better  than  many  others,  who  were 
superior  to  him  in  the  rapidity  of  their  gains, 
what  laws  and  principles  they  would  bear, 
and  what  they  would  not  bear  m jBovemment. 
Of  the  aractical  w'lsd^im  of  Mr.  Shenoui,  we 
might  rumish  many  honorable  testimonies 
and  numerous  illustrations.  We  must  coo- 
t«nt  oursehresi  however,  with  recording  a 
remark  of  Presideat  Jeflferson,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Spring  of  Newborvport.  During  the  sitting 
of  Coi^ress  at  PluladelDhia,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman ui  company  with  Mr.  Jefibrson  visited 
the  aati&nal  halL  Mr.  Jefierson  pointed  out 
to  tbe  Doctor  several  of  the  mambers  who 
were  most  conspicuous.  At  length  his  eye 
rested  on  Roger  Sherman.  '*  niat,'' said  be 
pointing  his  nnger.  ^*  is  Mr.  Sherman  of  Con- 
necticut* nHMa»Miie9ersaA/ •  fbobtktkimg' 
mkiihftj'  Not  less  complimentary  was  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Macon,  the  aged  and  distin- 
guisbed  Senator,  who  has  receotiv  retired 
from  active  life :  **  Roger  Sherman  had  mora 
common  sense  than  any  n«an  I  ever  knew.** 

Another  distinguished  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Sherman  was  his  unbending  intcf- 
Hty.  No  man  probably  ever  stood  more  aloof 
from  tbfe  suspicion  of  selfish  bias,  or  of  sinis- 
ter ii^ves.  In  botli  his  pobtiG  and  private 
conduct  he  was  actoaM  by  principle.  The 
opinion  which  appeared  correct,  he  adopttd, 
and  tli^  measure  which  appeared  the  bMt, 
be  parsnedi^  apparently  uniidttenced  by  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  or  interest.— It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  trait  in  his  character,  that  he 
cmojred  such  extraordinary  ininence  in  the 
deliberative  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  his  speech  lie  was  slow  and  hesita- 
ting, lie  haa  few  of  tbe  graces  of  oratory  • 
yet  no  roan  was  heard  with  deeper  attention, 
Tliis  attention  arose  from  the  solid  conviction 
of  his  hearers,  that  he  was  an  horicst  man. 
What  be  said  was  indeed  always  applicable 
to  the  point,  was  clear,  was  weighty ;  and  as 
tbe  late  President  D«vight  remarked,  was 
generally  new,  and  important.  Yet  the  weight 
of  hb  i>bservatioas,  obvioosly  sprang  from 
the  integrity  of  tlie  man.  It  was  this  trait  in 
his  character  which  elicited  the  observations 
of  the  distinguished  Fisher  Ames.  *^  If  I  am 
absent,**  said  he,  **  during  the  discussion  of  a 
subject,  and  know  not  on  what  sicla  to  vote,  I 


'  to  touch  them,  to  produce  a 
designed  eflect.    This  practical  wisdom,  an- 1  m^Mup^i^f  miim  »H<f«*  uw  »■■  ^^m,.  ..^^ 
other  name  for  common  sense,  powerfully  ['always  look  at  Roger  Sherman,  Jbr  Immiure 
cantnl»uted  to  guide  him  to  safe  reaulu  onl  y  X vote uiih  km  Itfi^ vote rigkt. 
all  the  great  political  questions  in  which  be  I     To  the  above  excellent  traits  in  the  char- 
was  concerned;  and  agisted  him  to  select |  acterof  Mr.  Shennon,  U  may  be  added,  that 
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be  Wiiflr  ettiiMnil^  a  pioM  niMi*  *^t  watlons; 
ft  l«eCe8Sor  of  relifuoct,  wici  one  of  its  bright- 
est qimiineBts.  Nor  was  his  roJigioQ  that 
wiiich  appeared  onlj  on  occasions.  It  was 
with  him  a  principle  and  a  habit,  it  appear- 
od  in  the  closet,  m  the  faniilvy  on  the  bench 
and  in  the  Senate  houvef.  J^a^  vnen  had  a 
iiigber  reverence  for  the  Bible;  few  men 
studied  it  with  deeper  attention  ;  -few  men 
were  more  intimatefy  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  metaphysical 
cbntroversies'of  the  da>.  On  these  subjects 
-be  maintained  an  estended  correspondence 
'W.ith  some  of  the  most  distin{;uishcd  divines 
^f  that  period,  amonw  whom  were  Dr.  Ed- 
wnrds^  iJlr.  Hopkins.  Br,  Trumbull,  Presi- 
dent Dickinson  and  President  Witlier^jJbon, 
all  of  wt)om  had  a  hifch  opinion  of  him  as  a 
theolo£ian>  and  derived  much  instruction 
l*rom  their  correspondence  with  hifti. 

If  the  character  of  a  mun*s  reltjjion  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  fruits  it  produces,  the  religion 
of  Mr.  Sherman  must  be  admitted  not  to 
iiave  been  of  this  world.  He  was  naturally 
possessed  of  strong  passions ;  but  over  these 
he  at  length  obtained  an  extraordinary  con- 
trol. He  became  habitunlly  calm,  sedate, 
and  self-possessed.  Ttie  following  instance 
of  his  self  possession  is  worthy  of  benig  re- 
corded 

One  morning;  as  he  called  his  family  tojeeth- 
er,  as  usual,  to  lead  them  in  prayer  to  God : 
the  V  Old  family  Bible,"  was  brou£;ht  out, 
and  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Sherman  took  h  s 
-aent,  and  beside  him  placed  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, a  small  child,  a  child  of  his  old  tig^ ; 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  seated  round  the 
room  ;  several  of  these  were  now  grown  up. 
Besides  these,  some  of  the  tutors  of  the  col- 
lege, and  it  is  believed,  s^me  of  the  students 
were  boarders  in  the  family,  and  were  present 
at  the  time  alluded  to.  His  nj^ed,  and  now 
superannuated  mother  nccupied  a  corner  of 
(the  room,  opposite  to  the  places  here  the 
<listin|ruished  Judn^e  of  Connecticut  sat.  At 
length  lie  opened  the  Bible  and  began  to  read. 
The  child  which  was  seated  beside  h:m  made 
•eome  disturbance,  upon  which  Mr.  Sherman 
paused,  and  told  it  to  be  still.  Again  he  p/o- 
ceeded  but  again  he  paused,  to  reprimand 
the  little  ofFcnder,  whoso  playful  disposition 
would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  sti!!.  At  this 
time  he  gently  lapped  its  ear.  1'he  tloit,  if 
it  might  be  called  a  blow,  caught  the  atten- 
•tKtn  of  his  aji^ed  B)Oiher,  who  soon  with  some 
effort  arose  and  tottered  across  the  room. 
At  length  she  reached  the  chair  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  in  a  nioment  unexpected  to  him, 
she  gave  hmi  a  blow  on  the  car,  with  all  the 
power  she  could  symnion.  •*7%frc.'*  S'tid 
she,  '^  You  strike  your  diild  and  I  will  tirike 
mine.*' 

For  a  moroenr,  the  blood  was  seen  rushing 
to  the  face  of  Mr.  Sherman ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment,  v^  hen  ^11  was  .mild  and  cn!m  as 


u^aT.  lie  pituied«-be  radted  Iii4  S|i#cCnt:)«s 
— he  cast  his  eye  upon  his  mother— again  it 
fell  upon  the  book.  Perhaps  he  remembered 
the  injunction,  •*  honor  thy  mother,"  and  be 
did  honor  her,  not  a  word  escaped  hnn  ;  birt: 
again  he  calrol?  pursned  the  service,  and  soon 
afler  sovtbt  attiiitv  in^  prayer  to  set  an  ex- 
ample before  his  hoasehold  which  sliould  be 
worthy  of  theit  imitation.  Such  self-posses- 
sion is  rare,  Such  a  victory  was  wortn  more 
than  tlie  proudest  victory  achieved  in  the  field 
of  battle. 


THB  R08£  OF  THE  PRAIftT. 

We  extmet  the  following  interesting  sketch 
from'  the  '*  Recollections  of  the  last  Ten 
Years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,^  by 
the  BcT.  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  by  the  naiwe  that 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
•that  be  desigi&tes  a  beautiful  and  prominent 
Inember  of  an  excellent  family  in  tlie  **  far 
West."— rbiw^  MenU  Advocate, 

I  feel  an  oppression  of  hearty  ihoagb  it  be 
from  gratitooe,  almost  painful,  as  1  remem- 
ber our  reception  by  two  families  in  the 
**  Poin^"  below  St.  Charles,  after  the  return 
of  my  family  from  ibe  Arkansas,  and  before 
we  descended  to  the  lower  country.  I  may 
best  relate  it  here,  and  I  should  do  injustice 
to  nay  fe(4ings  and  to  truth,  if  I  did  not  re- 
Ut^.  If  these  simple  annals  sliould  ever 
reach  them,  they  will  know  to  whom  I  refer, 
and  they  will  be  asswei!  that  m;^  gr;:nteful  feeU 
ings  will  only  end  with  rcv  life.  Five  of  my 
family, ->m.yself  and  Mrs.  F.  among t'lom, — 
immetliately  on  our  return  from  the  )ower 
country,  were  taken  wixh  the  fever  <  f  the 
^;ountry  in  one  day.  We  had  not  yet  takes 
a  house,  and  seized  witb  this  fever,  we  were 
utterly  incapable  of  making  any  arrange- 
ments. We  were  stok.  and '  they  took  us  in/ 
We  were  scattered  in  different  houses.  M$s, 
F.  parted  with  an  infant  babe  from  the  breast 
which  in  (he  paroxysm  of  fever  no  loDf^.^ 
yielded  its  supplies.  I'he  families  where  we 
were  lodged,  were  aware  that  in  their  houses, 
they  could  not  furnish  exactly  thw  comforts 
for  the  sick,  to  which  we  had  been  used. 
Out  in  assiduity  and  s^patli^*,  they  more 
than  made  up  this  dencicnoy.  Sclf-fcipect 
forbid:}  me  to  blazon  some  of  the  circuin- 
srnnces  ofour  suffering  during  thatlongand 
dreary  period.  I  was  unconscious  for  days 
together.  In  the  height  of  my  fever,  and 
^hile  as'yet  unable  to  raise  myself  in 
bed,  circumstances  compelled  jfne  to  be  re- 
moved on  a  carriage  to  a  distance  of  «ix 
miles.  We  had  not  even  the  poor  comfort 
of  suflering  together.  Oor  feVer  lasted  for- 
ty days.  To  Mrs.  F.  and  myself  the  agae 
supervened,  after  the  fever  was  at  wi  eiid. 
I  sodercd  from  f^ver  and  ague   s^xty  daya. 
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la  dy»  4i^r«bk  tluisiba  we  fonoil  tlie 
Uadasie  reception*  8kk  m  we  were,  and 
probable  as  the  prospect  was  tbatsOMeof 
lis  would  aiM  the  Cf  oable  of  foaeral  rkes  and 
dodesie  tlie  labor  and  caros  of  nursing  ms, 
tbef  nerer  n^mitted  tbeir  kioditess  for  a 
■MMiest;  aad.  thanks  to  the  creat  Phystciafi, 
wc  lived  to  btess  theai,and  repav  theoieve^ 
r?  thins  but  the  due  amoimt  of  ^ratitodeh 
The  names  of  these  bcneAtdois  I  aai  not 
permitted  to  record.  Bot  their  knidnesauaght 
.  Id  be  lecorded,  in  proof  that  tbere  is  kind- 
ness anH  sympathy  with  distress,  aad  Chris- 
tian feeling,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri.  How 
oi  ten  have  anhappy  associations  Induced  os 
tor  think  of  people  as  ij^noraat  and  barbarous, 
Imcanse  they  lived  in  such  a  ref|ion  ?  There 
are  fEoneroos  hearts,  and  there  are  elevated 
minds  every  where.  How  often,  while  think* 
ing  of  thefte  families,  to  whtim  we  ow«  so 
a>aeli,hare  I  remembered  Gray's  beprattl^l 
verses  >— ^'  FuH  many  a  f^m,"  &ie. 

Many  of  these  families,  wlere  I  most  fre- 
qaently  sojourned  for  live  years,— *erc  to 
md  almost  the  same  as  the  more  endeared 
families  of  my  native  countnr.  Many  of 
these  remembrances  are  deli|;liiful  to  me, 
and  Tarietcaie  the  f^eneral  eloom  cast  over 
that  period  by  sickness  and  luiffering.  Thefte 
interchanges  of  kindness  between  me  and 
tliis  people,  whom  in  this  world  I  expect  to 
see  no  more,  aro  written,  I  doubt  not,  in  a 
more  durable  and  hi^h  record,  than  the  frai! 
tabletof  human  memory.  Of  one  family,— 
ainons  the  dearest  to  my  remembrance,  and 
one  of  the  best  samples  of  a  Missouri  plan- 
'  ter,  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,— I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  more  particularity. 
The  farher,  tlie  mother,  the  4au|;l)ter  ure 
gone.  The  orphans  that4emaiB,  arc  as  yet 
rocapable  of  comprchen^UKthe  coo teii is  of 
diis  pof^e.  They  resided  in  Bonhomme,. 
about  twelves  miles  from  St.  Loais,  and  near 
the  deep  bottom  of  the  Missouri. 

Tha  treater  part  of  the  lari^e  settlement 
ia  whicb  they  lived,  is  located  on  a  tract  of 
und4ilatin|;  country,  of  a  very  curious  sur- 
face. It  IS  neither  pratry  nor  woodland,  but 
a  compound  of  bolk  It  is  intersected  with 
aumerons  sprin^branches,  aro«Mid  which 
dier e  are  always  fou  nd  cl  umps  of  trees.  Un- 
like the  prairies  in  general,  the  surface  of 
tha  imtiaibered  lands  is  covered  with  shrub- 
*befy  of  diflerent  kinds.  I  ha«e  remarked 
here  a  most  nngular  and  pleasing  landscape 
ia  the  spring.  At  a  period  so  early  that  the 
f  eneral  aspect  is  a  brown  surface  of  bushes 
and  grass, you  will,  here  and  there  see  a  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrub,  that  has  felt  the  iiiflu- 
aece  of  the  spring.  The  (lowers  were  of  ivro 
^classes,  white  and  crimson.  Some  of  tlie 
iMes,  in  the  saroemanner,  were  Uist  begin- 
anig  to  unfold  their  foilage  aad  flowers,  af- 
-iardinn  »  fine  contrast  wuli  those  trees  that 


had  itA  ifaa-lioa  af  wiMlnr*  On  ilwsaelaea* 
ted  plaiaa,  the  ragtlar  Knaaof  the  fiarmine 
enclosttfea,  in  square  forms,  striped  here  an? 
there  with  the  bright  aad  mnder  verdure  of 
thaspriagiag  wheat,  atibnfed  the  laosi  char- 
iiitng  eootrast  with  the  sunoandhig  browa  t>i 
Uie^eathyi  pimn.  In  tlie  distaMB,  thase 
square  iudosores  of  vei^ore,  amidst  this 
bfowi^  so  dimiaishad  to  the  eye,  have  the  ap- 
pearauoe  of  having  been  psiiated  lor  iand- 
Hcapes.  The  efiaet  of  social  labor  never 
struck  me  more  forctUv  than  in  the  plaatai^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  head  of.  the  ftsmi**. 
ly  in  qaestion,  as  I  saw  it  for  tlM  first  inoe, 
when  last  emerging  from  the  deep  bottom  of 
the  Missouri,  mid  at  tlie  distance  of  ihi«e 
miles:  The  fields,  thongh  extensive  aad 
beautiful,  had  been  bat  recently  won  from 
the  heath.  No  verdure  ever  seenMd  more 
bveljr  than  the  oblong  strips  of  wheat  aad 
rve,  which  had  atmined  the  heighl  of  sax  in- 
c)iee.  It  was  before  any  other  vegetatiou^ 
diversified  the  solemn  brown  of  the  heath/ 
except  the  do|-wood  wirii  iu  pure  white,  and 
the  red-bad  with  its  beautiful  red  bhissoms. 

Just  on  the  edge  of  these  fields,  sU  cabins- 
were  occupied  by  the  family,  its  servants,  and' 
estahlibbmenis,  which,  seen  in  the  distance, 
had  the  appearance  o(  so  manv  bee-hives. 
The  family  whs  from  western  Virginia,  or 
that  part  of  tlie  state  which  lies  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  was  of  Scotch  descent.  It 
consisted  of  tlie  husband,  wife,  and  six  chil- 
dren ;  and  a  i;roup  of  more  beautiful  children 
I  have  never  seen.  The  parents  were  hos- 
pitable and  courteous  ;  and  had  seen  society 
enough  to  know  its  forms,  hut  not  of  that 
sort  to  render  tlicm  a&cted  or  fastidious, 
Tho  piety  of  these  amiable  people  was  not 
often  blazoned  in  their  convermtion,  but  was 
sober,  constant,  pervading  tbeir  family  man- 
agement and  their  conrermtion.  xt  seemed 
a  living  principle.  The  stranger  came  in, 
and  was  so  welcomed  as  to  feel  himself  at 
home.  The  circle  tliat  assembled  round 
their  evening  fire«  entered  intocoiiversations^ 
that  were  cordial  and  csihilarating.  The  fare„ 
ton,  was  such  in  all  respects,— although  fur- 
nished in  a  cabin,— as  is  not  often  found  in 
'  more  sumptuous  dwellings,  la  this  house  I 
tiave  passed  many  pleasant  days. 

Whenever  the  name  of  the  eldest  daughter 
is  mentioned  in  my  family,  a  visible  gloom 
comes  over  their  countenances.  She  wtta 
,  long  a  pupil  in  mj  family.  From  the  first  of 
her  residence  with  us,  she  was  an  object  of 
general  attention,  for  slie  was  beaatiful,  the 
rose  of  the  prairy.  and  she  was  at  the  most 
interesting  period  of  life,  and  she  was  gay,. 
and  untamed  in  the  possession  of  an  uncon- 
trolled flmv  of  spirits,  and  as  buoyant  as  the 
fiiwn  of  her  own  prairy.  The  regulations  of 
a  religious  family  m  that  region,  differ  wide- 
ly from  ours.    When  she  first  resided  witb 
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Itg  e— iigr  aur  tolom> 

J  »il  OT  Kiliicfioiwstyn—y.    Bot 

in  the  ^tfi$jnm€€  ber  studies,  and  of  more 
mttttfe  MqdMCaneey  she  beeefne  Iran^l, 


0dl0ll6«l 


,  rMMOll, 

aetis6edy  mid  ttodknis,  ekhibitinff  «o  afleo- 
tkHMiteBobwiaMOP,  that  endeareaber  toos 
^1.  CHm  tooD  becanie  to  me,  as  one  of  bit 
children.  A  cooversadon,  i»bich  I  hud  with 
her,  dvrinK  that  severe  sickness  which  I 
hava  mentiooed,  wiU  long  be  remenberad  in 
aj  family.  Contranr  to  all  our  eipacta* 
tions,  I  recoirered,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  tbe'fiensive  tboothtfulness,  that  bad  loaff 
been  leathering  on  her  biow,  ai^nane  the 
fmm  m  piety  and  religion.  Wlien  we  were 
\  to  dcfpart  from  that  region  for  the  Ar- 
ts, her  parting  from  my  family  Iras  af- 
fectionate and  solemn.  I  crossed  the  Mis- 
sovri  with  her,  and  listened  with  delight  to 
her  Tiews,  her  resolotiops,  and  the  phms 
which  she  proposed  tor  her  future  life.  You 
will  believe  tmit  they  were  not  the  less  inter- 
esting to  me,  for  bemg  seasoned  with  «  spice 
of  romance.  But  she  laid  down,  as  the  o«t- 
Hae,  the  steady  and  unalterable  guidance  of 
religion.  The  counsels  which  1  gave  her,  as 
we  were  crossing  the  stream,  were  of  course 
paternal  and  a&ctionate,  for  I  expected  to 
meet  her  no  more.  The  ferryman  was  a  flip- 
pant and  unfeeling  Frenchn^sn,  who  unde»r- 
ftood  not  a  word  of  our  oonversattoo,  bat 
marking  her  tears,  condudefl  1  was  scolding 
her.  lie  had  a  saucy  frankness  of  taking 
every  one  to  account,  and  when  1  returned, 
he  bmn  to  chide  me  for  scolding  such  a 
beautiful  girl.  **  Voos  etA  ministre  Pro^ 
estant,**  said  be,  ^'c'cst'une  religion  tres 
seche,  tres  dure.  Nous  autres  Catholiqocs 
n*avons  pas  coeurs  faites  comme  ca  !**  As  be 
understood  it,  I  had  been  giving  her  stem 
lessons,  and  harsh  counsels,  vihichbad  been 
the  caqse  of  her  tears. ' 

Why  sliould  I  refrain  from  giving  n  few 
asore  details  of  this  interesting  young  woman,^ 
Ihroogh  fear  that  this  page  should  take  the 
form  of  a  romance.  You  have  repeatedly 
|»ressed  upon  me,  to  go  boldly'  and  minutely 
into  the  history  of  all  that  I  Irave  seen,  eajoy- 
cd,  or  sufiered.  My  mind  and  my  memory 
suggest  in  the  case  of  tliis  young  person,  so 
dear  to  my  family,  far  more  than  I  shall  re- 
late, and  instead  of  wishing  to  color,  1  shall 
be  obliged  to  touch  only  tlie  remaioinf^  in- 
cidents of  her  short  career.  There  resided 
in  her  father^s  famdy  a  very  respectable 
young  mas.  He  was  rather  silent  and  re- 
served in  his  manners^  but  thinking,  intelli- 
gent, and  of  a  very  diflRerent  cast  from  the 
young  men  in  his  vicinity.  Still,  he  was  not 
exactly  calcuhUed  to  win  the  pfiections  of  a 
t>eautifal  young  woman,  in  whose  mind  there 
was,  perhaps,  but  one  obliquity,  and  that 
had  been  caused  by  the  perusal  of  the  noveh 
of  the  day.  He  was  not  her  hero,  her  <*  beau 
ideal.''    We  knew  his  worth.    We  knew  his 


troaaadhiaiwjilB  aftctka,  trrfy  and  ban- 
oraUy  expressed.  He  was  m  a  respectonUa 
empiiymint,  and  looked  to  the  very  locra- 
tive  and  respectable  once,  which  he  has 
since  bald  m  the  'coonty  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs. 
F.,  who  knew  the  wishes  of  her  parenity 
labored  the  point  with  her^  that  the  prospect 
of  good  sense,  idelity,  tned  affection,  and 
honorable  support,  were  the  best  guargnteet 
of  happiness  in  the  wedded  state.  It  was 
not  easy  to  dispel  the  day-dreams,  which  she  ' 
had  fostered  mm  tlie  idle  reading  of  tlie  day. 
But  with  the  growing  influence  of  rel^pon,. 
there  grew  up  also  more  sober  and  just  sur- 
veys of  life  and  its  duties,  and  a  saonger 
wish  to  grnttfy  her  parents  in  the  first  desiio 
of  tlidr  hearts.    She  was  engaged  to  this 


yonuf  man,  and  on  my  return  with  my  familv 
from  Arkansas,  I  heaird,  with  treat  pleasure, 
that  she  was  shortly  to  reward  his  honorable 
and  persevering  attachment  with  her  hand. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  all  was  sober 
expectation  of  tranquility  «nd  happiness. 
The  charming  and  endeared  eldest  daughter 
was  to  be  fixed  near  the  plantation  of  her 
father.  Another  square,  with  itscompart- 
menu  of  verdure,  was  to  be  struck  out  of 
rthe  brown  of  the  heath.  I  envy  do  man,  if 
it  be  not  the  father  that  so  settles  beloved 
children  around  him.  This  young  man,  in 
view  of  his  prospects,  probably  envied  no 
man.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  one  of 
the  terrible  fevers  of  the'  country,  which  riot 
so  finally  n  a  frame  so  elastic  and  healthful 
as  hers.  It  ou|tht.  to  cheer  us,  that  we  may 
hiy  hold  of  a  resource,  which  will  enable  us 
to  triumph  over  humanpassions  and  fears, 
over  lore  and  death.  The  sincerity  of  her 
religion  was  tested  in  this  way. 

She  dkNed  her  lover  to  her  bed,  and  took 
of  htm  die  tenderest  parting.  She  sang  with 
the  family  fhe  simple,  b*it  sweet  hymn,  so 
common  in  that  country,  and  in  which  she 
delighted  when  in  health :  **  The  day  is  past 
and  gone,  &e.  She  bode  them  farewell,  and 
dosed  her  eyes  in  penk^e  upon  all  the  jovful 
prospacu  that  were  opening  before  her.  Cir- 
cumstances, not  necessary  to  detail,  compell- 
ed them  to  make  her  brimil  dress  her  shroud. 
The  father-^he  niottier,  soon  followed  tliis 
daughter,  too  deariy  loved,  too  deeply  la- 
mented. I  have  been  in  view  of  this  desolate 
habitation,'  but  I  have  not  wished  to  enter  it. 
I  have  fdt  more  intensely  than  ever,  as  I 
saw  these  cabins  again,  the  pathetic  dose  of 
the  story  of**  Paul  and  Virginia.'^ 


Fftw  Uw  JbOTMl  of  Hetltb. 
CUMATl  OF  PALESTIVE. 

Undbe  this  head  we  if«dude  the  usual 
properties  of  the  atmosphere  which  miniater 
to  health  and  vegetation,  for  it  has  been  just- 
ly rennarked  that  Syria  (Palestine)  has  three 
climates.    The  summits  of  Libaous,  for  ini- 
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sCtticCf  uftWicu  witii  now,  Ammb  a  mmmch 
vos  -coolness  in  tho  interior;  thoiottilw^ 
tioosy  on  the  contrmrj,  enicciaiUjr  thoM  which 
urktch  alonlr  the  tine  or  the  cowt,  sre  cob- 
•caiulf  soljgected  to  heat,  mccomfmMed  with 
gnntliimiidity ;  while  the  ad^oMiMit  fMos 
'  *  e  detert  are  scorched  by  the  nty%  of  n 
The  seMons  ImmI  prodoctioiMy 


^the< 


of  coarse,  trndergoacorresfiondiiy  varifttaoo, 
lo  the  mountama  the  montht  ofspnng  and 
smunerverj  nearly  ooiiickle  wkh  those  in 
the  soothem  parts  of  Europe ;  aad  the  wm* 
ter,  which  lasts  from  November  till  March, 
is  sharp  end  rigorouo.  No  year  passes  withoitt 
soowy  «»hich  often  corers  the  sarface  of  the 
liroand  to  the  depth  of  several  feet*  dofioc 
many  weelis.  The  spriat  and  aotoiBB  are 
af(rceahle ;  and  the  sonuaer  by  no  aieafis  op- 
presstre.  But  in  the  plaiof,  on  the  other 
handy  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  tlie 
e^aator,  a  sodden  transition  lakes  phux  to  an 
everpowerinjr  beat,  which  continues  till  Oc- 
tober. To  mmpensate  for  this,  however,  the 
wmter  is  so  temperate  that  orang^^rees, 
dates,  bananas,  and  other  delicate  froits, 
crow  ia  the  o|>en  field.  Hetioe,  we  need 
hardly  observe  timt  a  journey  of  a  few  hours 
carries  tlic  traveller  tSroufih  a  succession  of 
seasons,  and  allows  htni  a  choice  of  climate 
varying  from  the  mild  temperature  of  France^ 
to  the -blood*  beat  of  India,  er  the  piaehing 
cold  of  Ras&ia.  , 

The  wind  of  Palestine,  as  in  all  countries 
which  approach  the  tropics,  are  periodical, 
and  KOvernvd  in  no  small  decree  by  the 
course  of  the  sun.  About  the  aatuamat 
c^oiaos,  the  northwest  heKias  to  l»low  witti 
mquencyand  strength.  It  renders  the  air 
dry,  clear,  aiul  sharp ;  and  it  \%  remarlftble 
4hat  on  the  sea  coast  rr  causes  the  headadhe, 
like  the  northeast  wind  of  £|nrpt.  We^iay 
farther  observe,  that  it  nsnaUy  lilows  three 
<faiys  saccesstvely,  like  the  south  and  south- 
east at  the  other  cquinoK.  It  eoatinues  to 
prevsH  till  November,  that  is,  about  fifty 
days,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  west  and 
southwest,  called  by  the  Aruhs  *' tlie  fathers 
of  run.**  In  March  arise  the  pernidous 
winds  from  the  soothem  quarter,  with  the 
sanie  circumstances  as  in  Eieypt ;  but  tbey ' 
become  feebler  as  we  advance  towards  the 
•orcby  and  arc  BMich  more  supportable  in 
the  moooCains  than  in  the  low  country. 
Their  duration  ac  each  return,  varies  Iram 
tweiitj[*foor  hours  to  three  da^rs.  The  east- 
^y  winds,  which  come  next  in  order,  con- 
mae  tin  June,  when  they  are  commonly 
succeeded  hj  an  inconstant  breeae  from  the 
north.  At  this  season  the  wind  sliifts  through 
«ll  the  points  every  day,  passing  with  the 
ewB  horn  cast  io  south,  and  fiom  south  to 
west,  U>  return  by  the  north,  and  recom* 
mence  thesame  ctrcuit.  At thb  time, too, 
« local  wind,  called  the  land-breexe^  prevails 
akmg  tba  coast  iloring  the  night ;  it  springs 
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■paftersMMety  fasti  ttn  lhe« 
the  solar  orb  m  the  mamisg, 
only  a  few  leacues  to  sea. 

Travellers  have  observed  tbatibuader,  in 
the  hiwlands  of  I^lesthie  as  well  as  in  Effypt, 
isBiore  eoofmon  durrny  the  winter  than  in 
summer;  wniie  in  the  mountains,  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  latter  Sanson, 
and  very  sddom  heard  ia  the  former.  In  both 
these  countries  it  happens  oftenest  in  the  raia^ 
semon,  or  about  the  timvof  the  equiiMnies» 
especiatlif  the  autumnal;  and  it  is  further 
remarkable  that  it  never  comes  from  the 
land  si<le,  but  always  from  the  sea.  Tiie 
storms,  too,  generally  speakiaK,  take  plaee 
either  in  the  evening  or  inomiog,  and  rarely 
hi  the  anddle  of  the  day.  They  are  acoom- 
ptfnied  with  violent  showers  of  rain,  and 
sometioses  of  uncommonly  large  drops  of 
hail,  whtcb,  soon  covering  the  face  of  the 
country,  with  stagnant  water,  give  rise  to  a 
copioos  evaporation. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Elijah,  is  utill  found  to  diversify  the  aspect 
to  the  eastern  sky.  Volney  remarks,  tliat 
clouds  arc  sometimes  seen  to  dissofve  and 
disperse  like  smoke ;  white  on  otiier  occasions 
they  form  in  an  instant,  and  from  a  small 
speck  increase  to  a  prodigious  size.  This  is 
particularty  observable  at  the  summit  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  mariners  have  usually  found 
thattheapoearanceof  acloud  on  this  peak 
is  an  infallible  presage  of  a  westerly  wind, 
one  of  the  "  fathers  of  rain**  in  the  climate  of 
Judca. 

.  Waterspouts  were  not  unfrequent  along 
the  shores  of  Syria,  and  more  especially'  in 
the  nrigliliourhood  of  Mount  Cannel.  I'hoso 
observed  by  Dr.Sliaw,  appeared  to  be  so 
manry  cylinders  of  water*  tailing  down  from 
the  clouds ;  though  by  the  reflection  it  misht 
be  of  these  descemling  coSumns,  or  from  tho 
actual  dropping  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
them,  they  would  sometimes,  says  he,  appear 
at  a  distance  to  be  fucked  up  from  the  sea. 
The  theory  of  waterspouts  in  the  present  day 
does,  ia  fact,  admit  the  supposition  here  re* 
fevred  to ;  that  the  air,  being  rarified  by  par* 
ticular  causes,  has  its  equilibrium  re>«torea  by 
the  elevation  of  the  water,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  mercury  rises  in  the  barometer,  or 
the  contents  of  a  weH  in  a  common  pump. 
The  opinions  of  the  learned  traveller  on  this 
suttject  are  extremely  loose  and  unscientific, 
and  are  only  valuable  in  our  times  as  marking 
a  certain  stage  in  .the  progress  of  meteorolo** 
gical  inquiry. 

The  sanso  author  has  recorded  a  fact  which 
we  hare  not  observed  in  the  pages  of  any 
other  tourist.  In  travelling  by  night,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  through  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  he  was  attended  for  more 
than  an  hour  by  an  ignis  f'aitm^  that  display- 
ed itself  in  a  variety  of  extraordinary  appear- 
ances.    It   was  sometimes  globular,   and 
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ftonielnnet  pointed;  lfi:e  tbeflMBeofmaai* 
die ;  tbeo  it  spmd  itMifrSO  as  to  involve 
the  whole  coinpaoy  in  tti  pale  iobfeiMive 
light ;  Miter  which  it  cootrncted,  and  sodden- 
iy  disappeared.  But  in  less  tfaanamimtte 
it  would  be^in  ai^m  to  exert  itssif  m  at 
other  times,  mnnini;  aloni:  from  one  place 
to  anottier  with  great  swiftness,  like  a  train 
of  gun- powder  sec  on  fire ;  or  eUe  it  would 
<«xpaod  itself  over  more  than  two  or  three 
acres  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  disooveno}; 
every  sbroi^'  and  trre  that  grew  upon  tiKro. 
-  The  atmosphere,  from  the  lieciniiMic  of  the 
evening;,  bad  been  remarkably  thick  and 
liaxy ;  and  the  dew,  as  felt  upoa  the  bridles, 
was  unusuallv  clammy  and  unctuous.  Insoch 
•  weatlier  similar  luminous  bodies  are  ebserved 
ekippiug  about  the  mast*  and  yards  of  ships, 
and  arc  called  by  the  mariners,  oorpmamte, 
«  corriipdcvi  of  the  cuermmmlOf  or  sacred 
.4iody,  of  the  Spaniards.  The  same  were  the 
Castor  and  Pi>llux  of  the  ancients.  Some 
•writers  have  attempted  to  account  for  these 
ubenomooa,  particularly  for  the^Brfi*l/^««^ 
t>y  supposiiiK  it  to  be  occasioned  by  succes* 
sivc  swarms  of  Aym^  plow  worm«,  or  other 
insects  of  the  same  noturc.  But,  as  Dr.  Shaw 
observes,  not  toperceire  or  feel  any  of  these 
insects,  even  when  the  li<;ht  which  they  f>r»- 
diice  sprends  itself  around  us,  should  induce 
vs  to  explain  both  this  appearance  and  the 
other  on  the  received  principle  that  thcy^are 
mctunlly  meteors,  or  a  speeies  of  natural 
pliosphorus. 


PtLIOENCE  IK    EEADINC  THE  SCRIPTURES^ 

**  Rpsd  And  revere  the  aacred  page  t  a  page 
Wltieli  iiot  the  vliote  creaticn  ooul<t  produce : 
AVbiuh  not  the  cortjtagraiion  shall  dcstrov.** 

Youire. 

JosEPHUs  testi6cs  of  his  countrymen,  that 
if  he  asked  concerning  the  laws  of  Mostrs, 
they  coulii  ans^ver  as  readily  as  to  their  own 
nantes.  The  Berenns  <ire  commended  for 
searching  the  Scriptures.  Timothy  knew  tlie 
'Scriptures  from  a  child.  Aquiln  and  FVicilla 
were  so  well  acquainted  with  them,  that  ifiey 
were  able  to  instruct  the  eloquent  Apollos, 
and  **  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly." 

Erasmus,  speaking  of  Jerome,  says,,**Wlio 
ever  learned  by  liearc  the  whoU  Scruiurc,  or 
imbibed,  or  meditated  upon  it,  as  ne  did  f^ 
Tertuilian  after  his  conversion,  was  eB^sxcd 
night  and  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures^  and 
got  much  of  I  hem  by  heart. 

The  emperor  Theodosius  wrote  out  the 
whole  New  Testament  with  his  own  hand, 
•nd  read  some  part  of  it  every  day.  Tkeodo- 
aius,  the  second,  dedicated  a  great  part  of 
tlie  night  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptores. 
Georife,  pnoce  of  Transylvania,  n»d  over 
Jtb«  Bible  twcnty^eeven    tiaies.    ^Ivhosas, 


king  of  ArmgoQ.^read  the  Scriptores  o»«r, 
lagetb^r  with  a  lar|;e  comnMBntMy,  fooitMn 
limes. 

Th«  venerable  Bade  is  aaid  to  have  btM 
a  great  reader  of  the  Biblo  and  that  with 
•neb  aiiDcti*>n,  lie  often  wept  over  it.  Bea- 
areature  wrote  out  the  Scnirturet  twke^  wad 
learned  nost  of  tbeui  hv  heart.  -  ZaiatMss 
wrote  out  St.  Paul's  Episues,  and  oaosoutted 
tbemtoaiemery* 

Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  hisJooraeyAo 
and  from  BoiM,  learned  aH  tbeNewTesla* 
meat  by  heart.  Bishop  Ridlpy  thus  atteats* 
bis  own  practioe,  and  the  happy  iroitor  it : 
'*  Tbe  walls  and  trees  of  my  oixslvini  oa«ld 
tbey  speak,.woiild  bear  witness,  that  tbore  f 
learned  bt  heart  almost  all  tbe  epistles ;  of 
whidi  stndy,  sdcboiigh  in  a  greater  part  w«8 
lost,  yet  the  sweei'  savoar  thereof,  I  trust,  I 
•liall  carry  with  me  to  heaven.'' 

Dr,  Gouge  used  to  read  fifteen  chaptem  of 
the  Scriptures  every  day ;  five  in  the  nsom- 
ing,  five  after  dinner,  and  five  before  bo  ivetit 
to  bed^  Mr.  Jeremiah  Whitaker,  ubaally 
read  :\ll  the  epistles  in  the  Greek  Testantaot 
twice  every  fortnight.  Josliua  Barnes  is  said 
to  have  read  a  soiall  pocket  Bible  throegti 
twelve  times  in  a  year.  The  celebnited 
Witsttts,  was  able  to  recite  almost  any  ^m»- 
sage  of  Scripture  in  its  proper  hiugaage, 
fogetber  with  its  context  and  the  critictsatt. 
Father  Paul  read  over  the  Greek  Testamec»t 
with  so  much  exactness,  that  liaving  accus- 
tomed himself  to  mark  every  word  af^  be 
had  fully  weiebed  ths  import  of  it ;  be,  by 
■going  oneiv  over  it,  and  obHnrving  wbat  he 
liad' passed  by  in  a  former  road  in|[:,  grew^^ffr 
to  such  ripeness  that  every  word  io  ttie  Kmw 
Testament  was  marked. 

•Sir  Henry  Wouon,  after  bis  eastoouoy 
publicrdevouoos,  used  to  retire  to  his  study, 
Miul  there  spend  some  boors  in  reading  the 
Bible.  The  excellent  Sir  John  Uartop,  ia 
like  maaocr,  amidst  bis  other  TooaiioBs, 
made  the  l>ook  of  God*  so  much  bis  eto4y, 
that  it  lay  before  him  night  and  di^.  Jamee 
Bonnell,  Esq.  made  tite  Holy  Scriptarea  His 
constant  and  daily  study ;  he  read  then,  lie 
meditated  upon  tliem,  he  prayed  over  tbem. 
M.  D.  Rei>tv,  a  French  nobleman,  used  to 
read  daily  tnreo  chapters  of  tlie  Bible  witAi 
his  head  uncovered,  and  on  his  bended  knoea. 

Lady  Frances  Ilobart  read  the  Psalns  over" 
twelve  times  every  year ;  tbe  Now  Teacansftat 
thrice,  and  tbe  other  parts  of  the  Ol^Te»- 
toment  once.  Susannah  countess  of  Sttffialk, 
for  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life,  reed  liie 
whole  Bible  over  twice  annualW. 

The  celebrated  John  Locke,  for -fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  applied  himself  closeljr  to  the 
study  of  tlie  Holy  ScHptares,  and  eiplujKjd 
the  last  period  of  his  life  scarcely  m  tmyjkm^ 
else.  He  was  never  weary  of  admimnpthe 
grand  views  of  that  sacred  book^  ood  t^  juet 
relation  of  all  its  irnrts.    Uoovoiy  4iqr  ouKle 
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OB.    And  so  earnest  wnske  for 


•oC  ndmimtioB. 

Um  comfort  of  his  fr iendfl,  Mid  tlic  diffoskm 
tff  Mcred  knewtedffo  nmonsst  them,  tlmt 
eiKVtkr^f'More'lMdicdy  be  Mrtkukrhr 
«3ibnned  «U  sbout  hhn  ^u  rend  the  Bafy 
Sttiptme*.  His wellkaown recommcndnttoil 
to  n  ^erten  ^v4k»  a&ked  hkn,  ^wbich  ivas  tlie 
shortest  and  surest  way  fos  ^yooo%  ^geotle- 
■Moi  to  attain  the  tmc  knowledf^e  of  the 
Chr«tino  reliirien,  in  foil  and  jast  extent 
of  it,  he  replied  i-^**  Let  him  stodj  the  Uo- 
tf  ^Scrifnires,  cspeciallj  the  New  Testa- 
me»t«  Thereto  are  contained  llie  words  o^ 
otemal  life.  It  hath  Ovd  for  its  aathor-^o/- 
vaHan.  for  its  end^aad  indk  wHhoot  any 
mrstoTe  of  error,  for  itslaatler  V* 

TlieRev.  William  fionuuoe  studied  noth- 
ieg  but  the  Bible  for  the  km  tbirtj  or  forty 
years  of  his  U  (e.  A  poor  prisoner  vem%  coo* 
ipod  in  a  dark  dun|;eois  was  never  nidulfrd 
with  a  light,  except  for  a  short  ttice  when 
his  food  wa^  brought  him  :  he  used  then  to 
ttfke  bis  Bible,  and  reac^  a  chapter,  saying  he 
oonid  find  hisniDuih  m  the  dark,  when  he 
ootdd  not  i«aH.  Henry  Willis,  faruier,  a^ed 
81,  devoted  almost  every  hour  that  could  be 
spared  from  labor,  dunnf;  the  Course  of  so 
lonf  a  life,  to  the  devout  and  scrions  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had  read,  with 
the  most  nimite  attention,  all  the  boolcs  of 
the  €Nd  and  New  Testaments,  eiflYt  times 
^orer ;  and  hiid  proceeded  as  far  as  tfie  book 
of  Job  in  \\h  ninth  readinjE,  when  his  inedita- 
lione,  were  terminated  by  death.  The  Shep- 
herd of  Salisbury  Plain,  by  Mrs.  Hatmuh 
Moore,  (^Meh  ia  ro  fiction,)  in  a  contersa- 
tlon  which  he  had  with  o  Mr.  Johnson,  fives 
the  foHowini;  pleasinc  account  of  himiolf : 
*4ltessed  beGod,that'i  learned  to>readwhen 
1  nas  a  boy.  1  beliere  Iherehas  not  been  a 
day  for  the  la>t  thirty  years  that  I  ha«  e  not 
peeped  into  my  Bible.  If  we  cannot  iind 
Hme  to  read  a  cliapter,  we  may  to  read  a 
vftffse !  and  a  smgle  text  well  meditated  upon, 
smd  put  in  practice  evei^  day,  would  make  n 
considerable  stock  at  ttie  end  of  ilie  year. 
•«,Mid  wooM  be  a  little  ;^lden  treasury.  If 
c^i vidian  wero  tlius  brought  np,  they  would 
con?e  to  ask  lor  their  text  as  they  do  lor  tlieir 
4Deai«.  I  fanre  ied  but  a  lonely  life,  and  hnre 
often  had  bot  little  to  ent,  hut  my  Bible  has 
been  ftiear,  drink,  aiKJ  company  tome ;  and 
when  wifit  end  trouble  haro  c:oine  upon  me, 
J  don't  know  what  I  sltould  have  done,  if  I 
had  not  ihe  promises  of  tliat  book  for  roy 
rstay  and  support.^ 

it  has  been  the  rej^t  of  several  eminent 
men  at  the  c!i>se  of  hfe,  that  they  had  not 
studied  tfte  Sctipturcs  whh  greater  assidiltty 
**Salmasius,  wtio  was  oue  of  the  most  coii- 
•aummate  scboUis  of  his  time,  saw  cause  to 
eiiakimibitteriylifiainsthiir^lf.  'VQh,**said 
lie,  **  1  haremwi  world  of  time  U-time,  the 
most  precious  tt^iog  io  the  world  !    Hatl  J 


bat  o«e  year jBora,  it  shonkHia  mm  in  pe- 
msmg  DaviH*s  PsoAnt,  and  Ptouli  l^kti 
'*Oh,  sirs,**  said  lie  to  those  about  him. 
''rnimd  the  world  km,  tmdOodmorcr 

The  Rer,  James  Hervey,  at  the  close  of 
life,  said  •*  1  have  been  too  fond  of  reading 
every  thing  valuable,  but  were  I  to  renew  my 
studies,  I  would  take  my  teaveof  thcsellc- 
cwfI;>//sAed  f  ri/Krr ;  I  would  resign  the  delights 
of  modern  eloquence,  and  devote  my  atten- 
tion to  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  I  would  sit 
with  much  greater  as«>iduity  at  my  Divine 
Master's  feet,  anddcbire  toknow  iiothmgin 
comparison  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucifi- 
ed." Dr.  Samuel  Jolinson,  on  his  death-  bed, 
particuUirly  exhoriedSir  John  R€vnohk,«'to 
read  the  Bible,  and  to  keep  tlieSal^bath  day." 

I  sliall  close  this  article  with  the  d»cU:ra- 
tioii  of  two  highly  accomplished  srhohirs,  in 
favor  of  the  B<l»lc.  The  first  is  that  of  tho 
reuovrncd  John  Seldon,  whom  Grotius  calls, 
"  the  glory  of  the  English  nation."  Sclden 
had  token  a  dolu)erate  survey  of  all  kind>  of 
learning,  and  had  read  iicrhaps,  as  much  as 
aiiv  man  ever  did,  yet  at  the  close  of  life,  Iks 
solemnly  declared  to  Archbishop  Usher,  that 
•*  there  was  no  book  in  the  universe  upon 
which  he  could  rest  his  souXybut  tiie  BibltJ^ 
Tlie  other  is  the  wetUkno  vn  declaration  of 
that  wcMukrful  linguist.  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  Selibcralclv  made  the  following  entry  ia 
the  ily  leaf  of  las  Bible  :  **  i  have  regubrly 
and  attentively  read  the  Hofy  ikriplurc:tf  iMid 
am  of  an  opinion,  that  this  volume,  indepen- 
dently of  Hs  divine  origin,  contains  more 
sublimity  and  Leauty,  more  pure  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of 
poetry  and  elooueiice,  titan  can  be  collected 
troniall  other  bottks,  in  what&i'cr  language 
or  age  they  have  been  cotnposed  !*' 


TBE   EAST  INDIA  COMPAKY  S  WROUOfiT  I&OM 
STEAli    V£SS£U. 

A  Steam  vessel  hasiost  been  completed  for 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  wliieh  is  buiic 
of  wrouglit  iron,  under  thesu(»crmrendenco 
of  Lieut.  Jolinson.  She  has  bean  built  by 
Messrs.  Maudslcy  4  Co.  ||m  celebrated  eti- 
gifieers  who  furnish  tho  steam  apparatus  for 
the  Ouverninent  steam  packets,  at  tiicir 
wharf  in  the  Belyidere  road,  near  Westmin- 
ster brid}^e.'  This  extrorduiary  steamer  is 
intended  lor  towing  vessels  on  the  river  Gan- 
ges ;  it  b,  however,  not  yet  decided  whetlicr, 
after  she  is  launched,  she  \\  ill  he  taken  to 
pieces  and  sent  out'  in  one  of  tlie  Company's 
ships,  or  wliether  she  will  lie  taken  into  a 
dock,  and  a  vesatl  of  huree  dimrnsions  boilc 
purposely,  so  as  «to  enclose  her,  to  bear  her 
to  her  destination.  The  whole  of  the  vessel 
is  built  of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  lier 
deck,  which  ts^f  plank  ;  she  is  flatpbottom- 
ed  ;  the  iron  ia  half  an  inch  thick,  in  large 
plates,  which  are  rivetted  together  by  cun- 
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onsly  cootmfld  rivou,  on  an  imiirov>ed  metli- 
ori.  Her  length  is  196  feet,  and  she  is  alMNit 
S4  feet  in  breadth,  and  11  feet  between 
decks.  The  minber  of  riv«ts  vied  in  byild- 
ins  this  vessel  is  upwards  of  ^OOO,  and  it  is 
expected  that  she  wdl  not  diaw  more  than 
1  foot  11  iachet  water.  The  steam  boats  at 
present  used  on  the  Ganges  are  fonnd  not  to 
answer,  on  account  of  some  worai  which  eat^ 
into  the  wood*  and  in  a  few  years  destro.YS 
tliem.  This  has  led  to  the  determination  to 
build  iron  steam  boats.  She  has  been  seren 
months  buiVding,  and  lattarijr  SOO  men  hare 
been  empi<yjred  upon  her  ;  and,  when  her 
feteam  eneine  is  on  board,  with  all  the  appar* 
atos  and  the  <ittiog*up,  it  is  coowuted  that 
ahc  Will  have  cost  £90,000.  Althmi|ih  the 
cost  is  immense,  yet,  frum  the  durability  of 
the  materia}^  tliere  is  but  little  dbubt  that  the 
Company  will  be  gainers  in  the  end.  Her 
atcam  engine a«  sixty  horsepower,  and  the  in- 
terior will  be  fitted  up  with  every  conven- 
ience, in  a  very  handsome  manner ;  the  sidek 
are  painted  black,  with  white  streaks,  and 
altogether  she  has  a  very  light  and  elegant 
appearance.  Yesterday  the  workmen  cons- 
menced  the  preparations  for  launching  her ; 
and  on  Saturday  next  this  extraordinary  ves- 
sel will  be  launched— the  first  iron  steam 
boat  that  ever  floated  on  old  Father  Thames. 
Londom  paper. 


DR.  BE4TTIE  AND  HTS  SON. 

Dr.  Beattic  relates  the  foUowing  method 
whidi  be  adopted  to  impart  instruction  to  his 
•on : 

He  had  reached  hif  Hfth  or  sixth  year,  knew 
the  alphabet,  and  could  read  a  little ;  but  had 
received  no  particular  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  Author  of  his  beiiig»  In  tlic 
corner  of  a  little  garden,  withont  hiforming 
any  person  of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in 
the  mould  with  my  finger  three  initiaU  of  his 
imoic,  and  sowing  garden-cresses  in  the  far- 
rows, catered  up  the  seed  and  smoothed  the 
ground.  Ten  davs  alXer,  he  came  running  to 
me  with  nstonisliment  in  his  countenance, 
and  told  me  hiMame  was  growing  in  the 
garden,  f  laughW  at  the  report,  and  seenn 
ed  inclined  to  disregard  it  i  but  he  insisted 
on  mv  going  to  see  what,  had  happened. 
**  Yes,^  said  I  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the 
•pot.  *'  I  see  it  is  so^-but  what  is^  there  in  this 
fvortli  notice  ?  Is  it  not  mere  chance  V  and 
ax  I  wont  avray,  be  followed  me,  and  taking 
hold  of  my  coat,  said,  with  some  degree  of 
earnestness,*'  It  could  not  be  mere  dance, 
for  somebody  most  have  contrived  matters  so 
as  to  produce  it.^ 

^  So  you  think,'*  said  1,  **  that  what  ap- 
pears so  regular  as  the  letters  of  your  name, 
could  not  be  by  chance?''  **  Yes."  said  he 
with  firmness,  ^  Itliink  so.''  ^Louk  at  your- 
self)" I  replied,  '*  consider  your  hands  and 


fingers,  yoar  legs  and  feec,aWniberliaAs; 
jaretb^  not  regular  m  their  appanranoe,  and 
Dselul  to  you  ?"  He  said  thev  were.  '^Came 
vou  then  hither  bv chance r  snidL  "No"" 
lie  answered,  **'that  cannot  lie :  somethiog 
must  have  made  me.*^  "^And  4ho  is  ihac 
samethinc?*  I  asked.  He  said,  *  "^  I  deal 
know."  I  bad  now  gained  the  point  that  I 
aimcldat.nnd  saw  that  his  reason  taught  him 
(though  be  conld  not  eipressit)chnt  what  he- 
gias  to  be,  must  hnvo  a  cause;  and  that 
what  b  formed  with  ffegf»lar'ity,mast  have  an . 
intelligent  canaa^  I  thesefovc  told  him  tba^ 
name  of  the  great  Beinf(  who^aBade  him  and 
all  the  world  ;  concemmg  whose  adorable 
nature- 1  gave  him  such  tnfennatioa,  as  I 
thought  he  could,  in  some  measure,  compre- 
hend. The  lesson  aActed  htm  greaUjT^  and 
lie  never  forgot  it,  nor  the  circumsomces 
that  introduced  it. 


DILieENT-ElfPLOTMBgT  OF  TIM*. 

Alas,  how  few  there  are  w1m>  employ  as 
they  should  their  leisure  hours,  not  to  say 
minutes.    We  forget  how    much    we  lose 
by  tlie  loH  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  time. 
Some  man,  we  forgist  now  liis  name,  wrote  a 
very  able  work  by  et|iploying  the  few  minutes 
winch  elapsed  while. waiting  forhtsmeida. 
It  is  not  m  the  power  of  every  iodiviilual  sa 
to  MStcBMitise,  as  to  employ  his  spare  hours 
pronmbly;  but  there  are  very  few  indeed 
who  could  not,  by  a  proper  arran^emeat,  find  . 
much  time  npon  their  hiinds  which  oould  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Entry 
one  would  not  wibh  to  write  a  hookylMit  every 
one  should  ivisfa  (oread  one.   Ayoongmaa 
slioiKld  alwa/s  hare  some  interest^iig  and  use- 
ful volume  in  his  room.    Let  liim  habituate 
himself  to  read  some  every  day,  say  after  rising 
or  before  retiring  at  nif^lit,  or  botn.  Wl^ra  be 
is  hasiuting  and  chinkmg  Imw  lie  shall  spend 
an  evening,  let  him  decide  ta  spend  it  in  hie  ^ 
room,  either  in  writing  or  reading.  1 1  may  ap- 
|iear  difficult,  perhaps  irksome^  tmt  the  prac- 
tice will  become  agreeajble  and  invilfn|;.— 
And  instead  of  a^ing  himself  tbe/qnesuosi^ 
wkert  sliall  I  go?  he  will  a&k.  vAea  can  i  co  ^ 
There  are  few  peisons  who  devote  more  tnm 
ten  hours    to  business— many  less.    AJufam 
seven  Imurs  for  sleep,  and  an  hour  for  u|enU». 
and  still  there  remams  six  hours  to  be  spent^ 
A  great  scholar  and  good  man  Urns  divided 
Ills  time : 

<<  Seven  hours  to  study ; 

To  balmy  tlQmber  sevo  i 

Ten  to  the  buity  worU,^ 

And  all  to  henvea." 


He  is  htfppv  whose  circunhftances  snit  bin 
temper ;  but  he  is  more  exceHent,  wftio  cen 
suit  bis  temper  to  any  oircumstincee. 
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BUVFLEMSNTTOTHB  OONNBCnOUT  coubant. 


TOL.  nt. 


IfOYBM BBR  «,  IMS. 


NO.  IT. 


MOBTAUTT. 

O  vbyahodi  Ike  apMc  of  mortal  be  ftDod  ? 
IikeaA«accios  melear,a£uill7ii«doiid, 
jl  flHb  «f  *eBckiBinc»alNmk  of  tlie  vAfie- 
BefMBtfivDififctokisrett  iatkegimve. 

TWkmo  oTtheoAflM 
BeMCttvedmnnl,* 


ABi«e70«i«  wdteeli,aad  ikel»«fliri«ekigK 


aicl^} 

Aad  the  memory  of  il  tkoK  dbM  lond  her  tad  pniied, 
An  aEke  ftom  tlw  miadt  of  the  Ufi^f  eiiMi. 


Ikehndaf 
Tteteow«r  iieptlntAetdwnkiehMhtMi% 
Tke  eye  «r  the  age  airf  te  iMut  of  the  iMivet 
Aie  UAteD  anl  to*  In  Ae4epiki«rite  8fO% 

T1i»  pemtnt  vlkoielet -MM  to«o«  aid  to  nepi 
ThehcrdiBiaii^ihotlhnlifrtiiiihMnBeiHotbeHi^ 


dJafemberibfaRMi, 
BftfefiidedawejBketkegffmitkMwe  iiiid. 

TktttiBllbaCeofoyedibe  nnimimniea  ef hmfen, 


Tie  WMe«d  the  IbQM,  fheg^ky  Md  jiuti 
Btte^niedraitaclcd  tlvirbeMi  iatbedmi. 

So  tiie  maltitQde  goea— like  die  iower  nd  die  iveed 
Tiat  vidKr  a  vay  to  let  elhen  meeefcd ; 
getlwmaHtaidBComea^eTepthmewe  behaU, 
To  aiVeaicverf  trie  that  balk  ofteu  been  told. 


VorwearetheM 

Weieethe  anwiigfatathBt  ear  ftthen have  teen, 

Ve  drink  4e  one  sticanitand  we  ftel  ^  itme  mb 

JUdvcNBtkeM 


The^oii^veaie  tfaWdnKimr  Ihtbere  would thWc, 
The  deaiAi  wa  ve  dninkiog  ftoa^  they  too  waiiU  Arink, 
To  the  fift  «c  aRtfaiKiDg  to,  thej  too  woaU  eBnr- 
Bvtitveedifiomtbeeartk  like  a  hM  on  the  whig. 

They  lamd—bot  their  ainry -we  eonnot  nnftddf 
TkeyMooBd-bnt  the  heart  of  tbebanghtyiieold, 
T^yhiiul  hnt  no  wail  firem  their  tlanbenmayaoi 
They^yed  buldw  veiee  of  Adr  gbdneaiidomb. 

Th»7«<d  aj,<heydied!  andwetUnfithataienaWi 
Who  wak  « the  torf  that  liei  over  tfacrir  brow, 
IVko  mahcia  ihelrdwellingta  traarient  abode, 
MaectkeiltimiAeynietontkeirpUgriwage  road. 

l%a,ha9eflid*fpondacc^and  pleaeaieand  pafah 
AfenriaMtatetelat 


And  Ike  naile  and  Ike  tcar,and  Ike  Mi«  and  the  diift, 
rtn  ddtow  tuk  mhai  nba  targe  «pi  foq^ 

*Titthetwtokoraney^*ib  tkedinagktorabeeatk, 
FnHatkebhMtomorhcaMito  tho^aleoov  <#deaik« 
nam  tke  gilded  adoon  «» tke  bier  aad  the  ikMii- 
O  why  dioaU  the  ipirk  of  mortal  be  pioad  1 


'      8TKAK  GARRIA0E8. 

Serend  attempts  have  be«n  made,  and 
some  or  tbem  attended  with  consider^le 
fliixest,  to  work  stfam-oarriaxes  on  tarnpUM , 
roada.  The  priM^tioability  of  this  project  hat 
been  hitherto  generally  considered  to  be  ve- 
ry questionable ;  bat  if  i»e  carry  back  our 
view  to  the  various  epocfa^  in  the  histonr  of 
tlie  intention  ef  the  steam  engine,  we  snail 
find  the  same  doubt  and  the  same  difficnltj 
started  at  almost  every  important  step  in  iu 
profresi.  Ih  oomparing  the  eSect  of  a  tum- 
pike*road  with  that  of  a  rail- way.  we  roust 
consider  that  th^  obKrnctions  to  the  rolUnf 
motion  of  the  wheeU  produced  by  the  ine« 
qualities  of  the  snrfiace,  are  verv  considerably 
less  in  a  railway  than  on  a  road.  It  u  ascer* 
tained.  however,  that  iIm  resistance  of  a 
Macadamised  road  is  considerably  more 
than  thai  of  a  road  well  paved  with  stones  ; 
the  ilecision  of  this  question,  therefore,  mnst 
involve  the  consideration  of  another,  vis., 
whether  roads  may  not  be  oonstmcted,  by 
pavement  or  otherwise,  smoother  and  bet* 
ter  adapted  to  carrians  than  the  roads  now 
used  for  horse  power?  Ra^oads  have,  how- 
ever, another  advantafee.  One  of  the  laws 
of  adhesion  long  since  developed  byexper- 
iment  is,  that  it  is  greater  between  the  surfi^ 
ces  of  boiNes^  of  the  same  nature  than  be* 
tween  those  of  a  difierent  nature.  Thus  be* 
tween  two  inetals  of  the  same  kind  it  i»/t(^«" 
ter  than  between  two    metals  of  difoent 


kinds ;  and  between  two  meuls  of  any  kind, 
it  is  greater  than  betwe|Araeul  and  stone, 
or  between  metal  and  ^ood.  Hence  the 
wheels  of  steanh«amages  running  on  a  mil* 
road  have  a  greater  adhesion  with  the  road, 
and  therefore  ofier  a  greater  resistance  to 
slip  round  without  the  advance  of  the  carriage 
than  wheels  would  offisr  on  a  turnpike  road* 
Althon|;h  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  of  a  cai^ 
riage  with  a  common  road^  however^  be  le« 
than  those  of  the  wheels  of  a  steam-carnage 
witfia  railroad,  yet  still  the  actual  adhesion 
on  turnpike  roads  is  greater  in  amount  than 
has  been  generally  supposed,  and  is  quite 
sufficient'  to  propel  carriages  loaded  with 
consideffable  weights,  and   draggtfig  after 
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themloadkofla^ifnotiDt.  tti  tlie  Mttefatffb 
that  have  been  in^Kle  to  witft  loconotite 
tnsine*  to  turnpike  roads,  ttm  projectors 
luiv6  aimed  at  tbe  aocooipU^iiient  of  tno 
objeott— fiNt»  the  Ootottraction  of  liglMcr 
^d  smaller  eniine%  and  secondly,  inoreaacd 
power,  so  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
may  product  the  ft^eatest  quatititj  of  iteam, 
with  the  greatest  possible  mechanical  effect. 
First  and  most  prominent  hi  the  history  of 
tbe  anplication  of  steam  to  carriages  for 
turnpike  roads,  stands  the  nan.e  of  Mr. 
Golds^otthv  Gomey,  a  medical  reotlwMiii 
and  tcienttuc  chemist,  of  Cornwall.  Since 
1895  this  gentleman  has  unremittiqgly  devo- 
te his  eiertions,  and  eipended  his  property, 
ii  perfVctitts  a  steam  engine  ciMble  of  at- 
UiniUK  th«  end  he  had  in  tiew.  r^umeroos 
oth^r  projectors,  as  might  have  been  eipect^ 
ed,  hdfe^  followed  in  his  wake ;  hot  whether 
they,  by  better  fortune,  greater  public  «ip- 
pOltyOr  more  powerful  cenius,  outstrip  him 
lA  the  career,  to  Mr.  Gurney  is  doe  and  will 
be  paid  the  honor  of  first  jprovf  ng  the  practi^ 
cAbiliiy  and  advantage  of  the  proj«ctk  The 
incredolrty,  opposition,  tnd  even  ridicule, 
with  which  the  project  of  Mr.  Gurney  has 
been  mbt^  i>  very  remarkable.  His  views 
mtte,  ft-om  the  first,  i>ppo6ed  by  engineers, 
without  one  exception.  Among  scientific 
m^hn  opinion  had  not  a  single  supporter, 
except  tlie  late  Dr.  Wolaston.  Without  at- 
tempting to  reduce  th<(  question  »>  the  test 
of  Experiment,  Mr.  Gurney  took  it  for  grmnt- 
ed,  iu  his  first  attempts,  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  UrheeU  with  the  road  was  too  sbght  to 

rvpel  the  carriage  t  but,  after  various  trials, 
fouled  that  the  adhesion  was  not  only  suf- 
flcieut  to  propel  the  carriage,  heavily  laden, 
oft  levd  roads,  but  capable  ot  causing  it  to 
ascend  all  the  hilts  which  oacur  on  ordinary 
turnpike  rdads.  In  ttris  manner  h  ascended 
all  the  hills  between  London  and  fiamet, 
London  and  Stanmoro.  and  Stanmore  Uiil, 
and  even  mounted  Old  Uighgate  HiU,  which, 
at  one  point,  rises  one  foot  in  nine.  We 
cannot  detail  all  the  steps  by  whic(;  Mr. 
Gurney  brought  his  locomoiive  engine  lo  iu 
present  state  of  imnrovement.  Like  aioet 
other  mventions,  iMn<^anccd  towards  per  lec- 
tion by  a  series  oi  Mrtial  failures ;  but  it 
has  at  length  attainea  that  state  in  which,  if 
it  catmot  be  regarded  as  perfect,  it  is,  at 
l^t,  profitably  available  in  practice ;  aad 
by  practice  alone,  on  an  eicensive  scale,  can 
that  perfi^ion  be  obtained  of  which  this 
form  of  engine  is  suscentible.  The  boiler  of 
Mr.  GuNiev  difiJsrs  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner from  aH  other  forms  of  boilers  hitlierto 
invented;  There  is  no  part  of  it,  not  •&• 
cepting  the  grate  bars,  in  whidi  metal  expose 
ed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  is  out  of  contact 
with  water.  If  it  be  oonsidered  ho\^  rapidly 
the  action  of  an  intense  furnace  destroys 
metal  %vheo  water  is  not  present  to  prevent 


th^  b6at  (Voih  accdntulaitiigjtlHsadvaDtiige 
of  this  ctrcumstance  will  be  appreciated.-*- 
i  have  seen  tbe  bars  of  a  new  grate,  never 
before  used,  melted  iu  a  single  trip  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  the  boiler 
of  Mr.  Gurney  the  grate  bars  themselves  are 
tubes  filled  with  water,  and  form,  in  fact,  a 
|>art  of  thd  boiler  itself.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  a  locomotive  engine  oh 
turnpike  roads  is,  that  the  noise  whidi  it  pro- 
dudes  has  a  tendency  to  fricbten  horses. 
The  defect  on  which  this  ob|ection  is  found- 
ed has  been  long  since  removed  by  Mr.  Gur- 
nev.  The  steam  which  passes  from  the  cvl- 
infers  is  conducted  to  a  blowing  box,  which 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  a  smith's  bellows.  It  receives  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder  in  alternate  puffs, 
but  lets  it  escape  mto  the  chimney  in  a  con- 
tinued stream,  by,  a  number  of  small  jets. 
A  more  powerful  draught  is  by  this  means 
produced,  and  no  noise  perceived.  Mo- 
uther exit  for  the  steam  is  also  provided, 
b>  which  the  conductor  is  enabled  to  increase 
or  diminiab,  or  to  sMpend  altogether  ibe 
draught  m  the  chimney,  so  as  to  adapt  the 
intensity  of  the  fire  to  the  exigencies «f  tbe 
road.  Thia  is  a  great  convenience  in  prac* 
tice,  because  on  some  roads,  draught  is 
scarcely  reouired,  while  on  others  a  powerful 
blast  h  indispensible.  Tlie  two  difficulties 
which  have  been  always  apprehended  in  the 
practical  working  of  steam  carriages  upon 
common  roads  are,  first,  the  command  of 
sufficient  jiower  for  hills  and  rough  pieces  of 
road  ;  and  secondly,  the  apprelieoded  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  adhesion  ot  the  wheels  with 
the  road  to  propel  the  carriage.  The  former 
of  these  difficulties  has  been  completdy 
overcome  b^  the  notun>  of  Mr.  Gumey's 
boiler  allowing  steam  of  very  great  pressure 
to  be  constantly  maintained  in  it  with  per- 
fect safety.  As  to  the  second,  all  experi- 
ments tend  to  show  that  tliere  is  no  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
wfieets  is  m  any  case  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  propulsion.  Among  the  numerous 
popular  pr^udices  to  whicli  this  new  inven- 
tion has  given  rise,  one  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous in  its  effects,  and  most  glaring  m  its 
falsteboods,  is  the  notion  that  carriages  thus 
propelled  nre  more  injurious  to  roads  than 
carriages  drawn  by  horses.  This  error  has 
been  most  clearly  and  successfully  es  posed 
in  the  evidence  taken  before  tlie  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  S(eam«car- 
riaves.  It  is  there  fully  demon9trated,*not 
only  that  carriages  thus  propelled  do  not 
wear  a  turnpike  road  more  rapidly  than  those 
drawn  by  horses,  but  that  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wear  by  the  feet  of  the  horses  is  far  more 
rapid  and  destructive  than  any  which  could 
be  produced  by  the  wheels  of  carriages. — 
Steam  carriages  admit  of  having  the  tires  of 
the  wheels  broad,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  road 
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ii^or«  in  tb9  Tanner  of  rollert,  and  tberebj 
to  |»i^e  consistency  and  finnnfss  to  the  mn- 
tenal  of  which  the  road  is  composed.  The 
df  svn^  wheels  beinK  proved  not  to  tHp  on 
the  ro^d,  do  not  produce  any  efecu  more 
injurious  than  the  ordinary  roUini;  wheels, 
oonspqaently  the  wear  occasioned  by  a  steam* 
carHaice  upon  a  road  is  not  more  than  thai 
produced  by  «  carriage  drawn  by  horses  of 
an  equivalent  weight  and  equal  tires:  but 
the  wear  produced  by  the  pounding  and  drafr* 
gm<  of  horses'  fetft  in  draucht  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  wear  of 
any  carnage*  Those  who  have  doubts  on  the 
Hobject,  by  referring  to  tiie  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  prin- 
ted in  October,  1851,  will  find  demonstrative 
evidence  that  the  introduction  of  steam  car- 
riages will  materially  contribute  to  the  sav- 
init  in  the  wear  of  turnpike  roi^s  and  also 
that  the  practicability  of  working  such  car- 
riajces^witn  an  immense  saving  to  the  public, 
and  with  a  great  increase  of  speed  and  other 
conveniences  to  the  traveller,  is  fully  estab- 
lished. There  are  two  methods  of  applying 
locomotive  ensioes  on  common  roads;  tbe 
one  is  by  causinje  the  engine  to  carrv,  the 
other  to  ilraw  the  load ;  each  is  attended  with 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  danger 
uf  eiiplosion  is  so  slight,that  perhaps  it  scarce- 
ly deserves  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  still  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  even  though  ground- 
less, should  not  be  disregarded.  This  appre- 
hensioo  will  be  obviously  removed  by  trans- 
ferring the  passengers  into  a  carriage  separate 
from  the  engine ;  out  the  greatest  advantage 
is  the  facility  which  it  affords  of  changing  one 
engine  for  another,  in  case  of  accident,  in  the 
tame  manner  as  horses  are  changed  at  differ- 
ent stages.  In  the  comparison  of  carriages 
propelled  by  steam  with  cark'iages  drawn  bv 
horses,  there  is  no  respect  in  which  the  aif- 
vanta);e  of  the  former  is  so  apparent  as  the 
safety  afforded  to  the  passenger.  Steam 
power  is  onder  the  most  perfect  control,' and 
a  carriage  thus  propelled  is  capable  of  being 
guided  with  the  most  admirable  precision. 
It  is  also  capable  of  being  stopped  almost 
suddenly,  whatever  be  its  speed  ;  it  is  capa- 
ble of  bemg  turned  within  a  space  consider- 
ably less  Iknn  that  which  would  be  necessary 
for  four-hone  coaches,  and  in  turning  sharp 
comers  there  is  no  danger,  with  the  most 
ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the  conductor. 
Mr.  Farcy,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
9f  Commons,  says  ^bat  the  risk  of  explosion 
from  the  boiler  is  the  only  new  cause  of  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  considers  not  equivalent  to 
die  danj»er  from  horses.  That  the  risk  of 
explosion  from  boilers  is  slight  indeed,  may 
be  prof ed  from  the  fact  that  the  boilers  used 
on  tbeDrerpool  and  Manchester  rail-road 
hare  never  produced  any  serious  consequen* 
ces  from  explosion,  altnough  the?  have  fre- 
quently bofit,  the  only  effect  being  that  the 


water  passed  through  the  tqbes  into  the  fire, 
and  extinguished  it. 

Mr.  Natbaniel  Ogle,  of  Southampton,  wlm 
has  constructed  a  locomotive  carriage^  states 
in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Coni- 
BioQS,  ''that  an  experimental  vehicle,  weigh- 
ing about  three  tons,  has  been  propelled  from 
London  to  Southampton  at  various  speed*. 
The  greatest  velocity  we  obtained  over  ml  her 
a  wet  road,  with  patches  ofuravel  upon  it, 
was  betweea  thirty-two  and  ilurty^ive  miles 
ao  boor  )  this  nught  bave  been  continued 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  we  could 
on  a  good  road,  ha^e  increased  that  i»peed  to 
fortv  miles.  We  have  ascended  one  of  the 
loftiest  bills  in  the  district  near  Sou tnamptoa 
at  sixteen  and  a  balf  miles  an  hour.  We 
have  gone  from  the  turopike-gate  at  South- 
ampton to  the  four  mile  stone  oo  the  X/>ndoD- 
roefl,  and  continued,  with  one  slight  descent, 
at  a  rate  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  ^a 
hour,  loaded  with  people.'' 

A  compan  V  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  carriages  invented  byT)r. 
Church,  on  the  road  betw&n  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Maochester,  and  Liverpool.  The 
boiler  of  Dr.  Church's  engine  is  tabulai ;  the 
draoght  is  produced  by  a  fanner  worked  by 
the  enftine,  and  the  furnace  is  made  to  con- 
sume Its  own  smoke.  The  passengers  and 
engine  are  placed  on  the  same  carriage, 
which  is  constructed  to  accommbdatc  about 
fifly  nassencers.  The  tires  of  the  wheels  are 
almost  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  work- 
ing wheels  are  to  be  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

At  this  moment  several  steaoncarriages 
are  also  in  process  of  construction,  for  regu- 
lar work  upon  the  public  roads  of  England. 
Some  are  about  to  be  established  bet\\een 
Paddiogton  and  the  Bank,  upon  the  New- 
road  I  others  between  London  and  Green- 
wich, and  othar  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Metropolis.  Another,  it  is  stated,  is  to  run 
between  London  and  Birmingham.  The  first 
impulse  once  received,  the  progress  will  be 
rapid,  and  the  effects  of  proportionate  im- 
portance. 

The  sudden  introduction  of  steam  ca^ 
riages  misht  produce  temporary  inconven- 
ience by  the  quantity  of  horses  which  would 
become  displaced ;  but  this  introduction  con 
never  be  suddenly  so  e^ensive  as  to  produce 
that  effect.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upon 
common  roads  in  Great  Britain  the  number 
of  horses  employed  amount  to  a  million :  and 
it  is  said  that  as  much  land  is  reauired  for 
the  support  of  one  horse  as  would  sustain 
eight  men.  If  steam  carriages  should  supers 
sede  horses  altogether  upon  roads«  it  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  tnere  would  be  avail- 
able food,  and  a  demand,  for  eighi  miUioos 
of  additional  population  ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  addition  to  this  the  low  price 
of  transport  may  extend  cultivation  to  iofe* 
rior  descriptions  of  soil  whicli  are  now  ^|l• 
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prodocthrey  Mid  would  further  eoaUe  at  to 
WBwky  additional  labour  to  toils  alreadv  under 
tillaKe,  it  maj  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
introduction  of  clenientnrj power  on  common 
roads  to  supersede  borMt,  would  ultimately 
double  the  populatiou,  the  wealth,  and  the 
power  of  Weat  Britain. 


noBtheJouMdor 
BBNVINOTOV  BATTLE  GBOUVD. 

On  the  rooming  of  the  16th  of  July  last.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  joining;  a  party  of  ladiet 
and  Kentlemen,  riding  on  horteback,  to  view 
the  cround  where  the  celebrated  Bennineton 
Battle  wat  fou||>ht.  Altbooeh  it  is  called  the 
Battle  of  Benninftton,  yet  tk  actual  engage 
ment  took  place  in  Hoosick.  near  tbeVemont 
line.  It  probably  recei?efl  its  name  from  the 
fact,  that  the  object  of  strife  was  situated  in 
Bennington,  and  that  the  people  of  rhat 
place,  old  and  young,  contributed  much  to 
chit  tmall  but  important  victory. 

Our  course  was  Northwest  about  nine 
miles  from  the  Court  House. 

Although  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  us  in 
Ids  strength,  yet  the  wterpusiog  clouds  seem- 
ed only  to  add  fresh  coolness  to  the  morning, 
and  thus  enhance  the  pleasure  of  our  nde. 
The  whole  company  appeared  in  fine  spiriu ; 
our  horses  were  gay  and  lively^  and  even  the 
old  dog  Hector  seemed  to  partake  of  the  gen- 
eral gladness. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  the  fields  were 
loaded  witli  abundance :  while  here  and  there 
was  seen  the  farmer  who  seemed  to  rejoice 
as  his  strong  hands  gathered  these  fruits  of 
his  summers  toil. 

We  continued  our  way,  sometimes  upon 
the  men  banks  of  a  pure  and  limpid  stream, 
at  oSiert  rising  abruptly  to  the  high  summits 
of  those  hills  from  whence  lay  stretched  far 
in  the  blue  distance  ahold  ye:  delightlul 
landscape. 

After  a  most  delightful  rtde  of  abodt  seven 
miles,  we  were  informed  that  a  spot  of  some 
interest  was  near  at  hand.  A  farmer  living 
near^  learning  the  ohiect  of  our  visit,  mnuntr 
ed  hn  nag  in  a  twinkling,  and  came  galloping 
to  tell  us  what  he  knew  about  the  matter. 
Wa  all  immediately  wheeled  and  gave  liim 
audience;  whereupon  he  raised  himself  in 
his  stirrups,  (or  by  the  way  I  believe  he  was 
bare-badL,)  andprmted  to  an  orchard  upon  a 
steep  side  hill  to  the  risht,  and  said—**  tifty* 
five  years  ago,  the  14tb  day  of  next  August, 
General  John  Stark  encamped  in  that  orch- 
ard, then  just  planted,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Col.  Baum,  who  had  just  advanta- 
geously posted  himself  upon  a  hill  about  two 
miles  below.'* 

Our  minds  soon  run  back  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  surrounding  country  sounded  with 
Che  dm  of  battle ;  when  even  the  place 
whtteoo  we  looked,  was  covered  witd  ardent 


warriors.  Bot  now  bow  ehaoged  !  On  the 
same  turf  where  was  the  bustle  of  a  campi 
the  timid  flock  was  lying  in  perfect  quiet,  ana 
where  was  fear  and  apprehension,  is  now 
peace  and  safety,  each  **  under  bis  own  vine 
and  ^g  tree,  and  none  to  molest  or  make  h'un 
aft  aid?' 

After  listening  to  our  informant  for  some 
time,  we  bid  him  good  morning,  and  resumed 
our  ride. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  this, 
we  came  to  the  celebrated  Mather's  place  ; 
a  large  brick  hOus^e  singularly  constructed, 
buihin  /bar  towns,  ^Aree  counties,  andteo 
states !  Whether  placed  in  this  spot  to  dodge 
the  sheriff,  or  a  worse  adversary,  I  cannot 
say. 

I  was  informed  that  one  of  its  oocupaatt 
had  improved  the  great  dodging  faalities  it 
affijrded,  to  the  frequent  discomfiture  of  the 
officer.  One  day  the  sheriff  being  come, 
duly  furnished  with  the  instrument  that 
readeth'' for  the  want  thereof  take  the  bo- 
dy," was  politely  invited  to  be  seated  at  din- 
ner, then  just  ready.  A  seat  was  assigned 
the  man  of  writs  in  Vermont,  while  *'  mine 
host^  took  a  chair  opposite,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Dinner  being  through  the  exe- 
cution WAS  forthcoming,  and ''mine  host'' 
was  invited  to  jail.  **  Not  as  you  know  on,'' 
said  he, "  not  being  in  your  jurisdiction.  I 
must  beg  leave  to  decline."  How  the  mat- 
ter ended,  I  do  not  know. 

Leaving  the  old  house  we  followed  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  we  were  obli- 
ged to  ford  in  two  places.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  last  fording  place,  the  river,  being 
swollen  by  late  rams,  roiled  lU  dark  waters 
in  a  current  so  strong  and  deep  that  it  made 
the  good  courage  of  our  ladies  to  waver. 
However,  we  crossed  without  accident. 
Coming  out  of  the  river,  we  looked  directly 
upon  the  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  Col. 
Baum  had  halted,  being  in  sight  of  Gen. 
Stark's  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ; 
bot  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  them, 
he  encamped,  and  sent  expresses  to  inform 
Col.  Breyroan  of  his  situation.  This  officer 
was  stationed  at  Battenkill,  with  about  one 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  Brunswick 
grenadiers,  li^t  infantry  and  chasseurs, 
to  reinforce  Col.  Baum  in  case  he  needed. 
Gen.  Stark  also  declined  an  attack,  as  his  op- 
ponent had  very  much  the  'vantage  ground. 
He  retreated  to,  encamped  in  the  orchard 
we  have  just  spoken  of. 

That  night  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
it  was  decided  to  attack  Col.  Baum  next 
morning  before  be  could  be  reinforced ;  but 
the  weather  being  rainjr,  little  was  c^one  on 
either  side,  excej>t  to  skirmish,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  for  the  most  part  successful. 

Col.  Baum*s  forces  consisted  of  500  Hes- 
sians and  Tories,  besides  more  than  100  In- 
dians.   In  hb  pocket  lie  had  those  prodi- 
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^Uft  ittstroctioDSy  which  are  the  i^raitest  cu- ) 
rioftity  in  that  way  T  have  evet  i«bd.  Were 
thcj  not  so  long,  I  could  insert  tbeni  here. 
In  sobstmnce  they  were  to  have  Gol.  Barnn 
|»roceed  throuf^h  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
to  take  all  the  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  that  he 
found,  cross  the  moontaios  to  Brattleboroai;h, 
i0d  come  from  there  to  meet  BurKoyne  at 
Alban?,  make  prisoners  oTall  officers,  wheth- 
er cnu  or  viilitanr,  acting  under  Congress- 
make  the  whole  country  believe  that  it  was 
Borgojrne's  at Ivance  guard,  who  were  goin|( 
to  Boston,  and  at  Springfield  were  to  be  uni- 
ted with  the  British  troops  from  Rhode  Is- 
Uad-^to  bring  all  horses,  saddles  and  bri- 
dles; the  horsss  to  be  tied  together,  so  that 
one  man  could  lead  ten  horses  I  And  now  he 
was  just  about  to  commence  the  fulfilment 
of  these  grasping  requirements.  On  the 
Naorning  of  the  16th,  Geo.  Surk  was  joined 
hy  a  body  of  militia  from  Berkshire,  under 
command  of  Col.  Symonds. 

General  Stark  having  assembled  his  Green 
Blountam  boys,  read  in  their  countenances 
the  oeruinty  of  his  success.  He  saw  before 
htm  mui  who  had  folldwed  the  plough  their 
lives  kuig,  and  now  thet  stood  up  shoolder 
to  shoulder,  in  no  feeble  array,  many  of 
them  armed  with  their  usual  hunting  equip- 
ments. Pointing  them  to  where  the  enemy 
lay,  and  then  turning  to  them,  he  saw  in 
their  very  eyes  that  victory  or  death  was  the 
deep  and  settled  purpose  of  their  souls,  and 
he  eiclaimed,  ''The  enemy  are  ours,  or 
MoUy  Stark  lies  a  widow  to  night^  Words 
that  will  be  forever  memorable  in  the  ar- 
chives of  our  country. 

The  whole  force  was  now  divided  into 
three  divisions.  Col.  Nicljols,  with  250  men, 
was  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  wing, 
and  Col.  Hendrick,  with  350,  was  to  p^n 
their  rear  right,  while  Gen.  Surk  himself  at* 
tacked  tbero  in  front.  The  battle,  according 
to  Wftiiams,  commenced  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Indians  retreated  with  savage  yells  at 
the  first  onset ;  and  after  a  severe  engago- 
meni  cf  nearly  two  hours,  the  enemy  surren- 
dered. Among  the  *'  tjpoih''  were  two  brass 
cannon,  which  the  Americans  found  of  great 
service.  This  mas  no  sooner  accomplished 
than  Gen.  Stark  was  informed  that  Col. 
Bicyman's  forces  were  close  at  hand,  and 
fortunately  Col.  Warner  was  just  arrived 
with  a  ffiesh  regiment  from  Manchebter. 
This  brave  man  went  directly  to  fight  Col. 
Breyman,  while  Gcn»  Stark  collected  his  fo»> 
cea  to  sustain  him.  The  conflict  was  despe- 
rate on  both  sides.  It  conuouel  until  nignt- 
ftdl,  when  the  German  troops  gave  way, 
and  left  the  field  to  their  Yankee  victors. 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  many  of  them 
escaped.  Col.  Baum  received  a  wound  in 
the  first  ea^igemenry  which  sooo  af^  prov- 
ed morfak 


TheAmtricmt  took  that  day,  4  field  pie- 
ces,  li  Imus  drums,  950  dragoon  swords,  4 
ammunition  wagons,  700  prisoners.  Their 
own  loss  was  90  slain,  40  wounded. 

The  influence  of  this  engaj^nM^nt  was  very 
great.  A  long  night  of  reverses  had  hung 
over  the  Northern  section  of  our  country, 
and  this  was  the  first  dawnint  of  that  bright 
day.whielMvaUast  approaching. 

Our  company  returned  by  a  arcuitous 
route,  and  after  riding  about  twenty  three 
miles,  we  arrired  at  home,  and  the  long 
shades  of  the  trees  told  us  plainly  that  the 
day  was  ending. 


A  THRILLIKG  VARRATIVE. 

The  following  remarkable  story  it  told  in 
MacFartaoe's  Romance  of  History. 

name  of  Ogilvie,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who 
practised  surgery  with  gseat  reputation  at 
Rome,  and  who  resided  not  far  from  the  Pi- 
azza de  Spagna,  in  that  city,  being  in  bed,  was 
called  up  to  attend  some  strangers,  who  de- 
manded his  professional  assistance.  The? 
stopped  before  his  house  in  a  coach ;  and, 
on  going  to  the  door,  he  found  two  men 
masked,  by  whom  he  was  desired  to  accom-< 
pany  them  immediately,  as  the  case  which 
brought  them  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  not 
to  omit  taking  with  him  his  lancets.    Hecom- 

Eiied,  and  got  into  the  coach :  but  no  sooner 
ad  they  quitted  the  street  m  which  he  re- 
sided, than  they  informed  him  that  he  must 
submit  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  ttie  person 
to  whom  they  were  atKiut  to  conduct  him  be- 
ing a  lady  of^  rank,  whose  name  and  place  of 
abode  it  was  indispensable  to  coLceal.  To 
this  requisition  he  likewise  submittfd,  aud, 
after  drivimt  througti  a  number  of  streets, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  form- 
ing any  accurate  idea  of  the  part  of  the  city 
to  which  he  was  couducted,  the  carriage  at 
length  stopped.  The  two  gentlemen,  his 
companions,  tlien  alighting,  and  each  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  conducted  him  inti>  a  house, 
and  ascending  a  narrow  stair-case,  they  en- 
tered an  apartment,  %vhere  he  was  released 
from  the  bandage  lied  over  hb  eyes.  Que  of 
them  nezt  acquainted  him  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  out  of  life  a  lady  who  had  dishon- 
ored her  family— they  had  chosen  him  to  per- 
form the  office,  knowing  his  professional  skill 
— tliat  he  would  find  her  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  prepared  to  submit  to  lier  fate— and 
that  he  must  open  her  veins  with  as  much  ei- 
pedition  as  poA!iible ;  a  service,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  whicli  he  should  receive  a  liberal 
recompense. 

Ogilvie,  at  first,  peremptorily  refused  to 
commit  an  act  so  highly  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
injts.  But  the  two  strangers  assured  him, 
with  solemn  denunciations  of  vengeance,  that 
his  refusal  would  only  prove  fatal  to  himself^ 
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witHoat  aftmlii«  ibc  thfj^iUtfe  9$mtMe  to 
the  object  of  hit  cooipassion  ;  that  b«r  doom 
wM  irrevocable ;  find,  that  uoless  be  chose  to 
participate  a  similar  fate,  he  roust  submit  to 
execute  the  oflice  imposed  on  hiro.  Thus 
situated,  and  fiiidioi;  all  remonstrance  vam, 
he  entered  the  room,  where  be  found  a  lady 
of  a  most  interesting  6gure  and  app^rance, 
apparently  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  She  was 
habit^  in  a  loose  undress ;  and  impiediately 
afterwards,  a  female  ao^eiidant  placed  before 
bar  a  tub  of  warm  water,  in  which  she  emcrs- 
ed  her  legs.  Far  from  opposing  any  imped- 
iment to  the  act  which  she  knew  he  was  sept 
to  perform,  the  lady  assured  him  of  her  per- 
fect resignation,  entreating  him  to  put  the 
sentence  passed  into  execution,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  She  added,  that  she  was 
well  awar«  no  pardon  could  be  hoped  for  frOro 
thote  wiio  had  devoted  her  lo  death,  which, 
alone,  could  expatiate  her  trespass,  felicita- 
tinjj  herself  that  bis  humanity  would  alleviate 
her  sufferings,  and  soon  terminate  their  dura- 
tion. 

After  a  shore  conflict  with  his  own  mind, 
perceiving  no  means  of  extrication  or  escape, 
cither  for  the  lady  or  him»clf,  lieing,  moreo- 
ver, urgfcd  to  expedite  his  work  by  the  two 
persons  from  without,  who,  impatient  at  his 
reluctance,  threatened  to  exercise  violence 
on  hiin  if  he  procrastinated,  Ogilvie  took  out 
his  lancets,  opened  her  veins,  and  bled  her 
to  death  in  a  snort  time.  Tlie  gentlemen  hav- 
ing carefully  examined  the  body,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  rio  more,  after  express- 
ing their  satisfaction,  offered  him  a  purse  of 
sechita  as  a  remuneration  ;  but  he  declined 
all  recompense,  only  requesting  to  be  convey- 
ed* from  a  scene  on  which  he  could  not  reflect 
without  horror.  With  this  entreaty  they 
complied,  and  haviiig  again  applied  a  bandage 
to  hib  eyes,  they  led  him  down  the  same  stair- 
case to  the  carriage.  But,  it  being  narrow, 
in  descending  the  ktrps  he  contrived  to  leave 
oa  one  or  both  of  the  walls,  unperceived  by 
his  conduciois,  the  marks  of  his  fingers, 
which  were  stained  with  blood.  After  ob- 
serving precautions  similar  to  those  u^ed  in 
bringing  him  to  this  house,  he  was  conducted 
home,  and  Ht  parting,  the  two  masks  charged 
Inm,  if  he  Valued  his  life,  never  to  divulge, 
and,  if  possible,  neve^to  think  on  the  past 
irnnsaction.  Thc)  added,  that  if  he  should 
embrace  any  measures,  with  a  view  to  render 
it  public,  or  tof>et  on  foot  any  inquiry  into  it, 
he  should  l>e  infallibly  immolated  to  their  re- 
venge. Having  linally  dismissed  him  at  his 
own  door,  they  drove  ofl,  leaving  him  to  his 
reflections. 

On  the  subseouent  morning,  after  great  ir> 
resolution,  he  cfetermined,  at  whatever  risk 
to  hiS  personal  safety,  not  to  particijpate  b? 
concealing  so  enormous  a  crime.  It  formed, 
nevertheless,  a  delicate  and  difficult  under- 
taking to  substantiate  the  char|;e,  as  he  re- 


mmod  idtuftetlier  ignorant  of  Unt  pbc^  to 
which  be  baH  l»een  carried,  or  of  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  lady  he  had  deprived  of  life. 
Without  suffering  himself  to  b^  deterred  by 
these  considerations,  he  waited  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and  acquaint- 
ed bim  with  every  particular,  adding,  that  if 
the  government  would  extend  to  him  pro- 
tection, he  did  not  despair  of  finding  the 
house,  and  of  bringing  to  light  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  deed.  Benedict  the  XlVch,  (Lam- 
Itertini,)  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair, 
had  no  sooner  received  the  information,  than 
he  immediately  commenced  the  roost  active 
measures  for  discovering  the  o0enders.  A 
guard  of  the  shirra,  or  officers  of  jusuce,  was 
appointed,  by  bis  order,  to  accompaov  Ogil- 
vie, who,  judging  from  various  circumstances 
that  he  had  lieen  conveyed  out  o{  the  city  of 
Rome,  liegan  by  visiting  the  viWns  scattered 
Vritbout  the  walls  of  that  metropolis.  His 
search  proved  ultimately  successful.  In  the 
villa  Papa  Julio,  constructed  by  Pope  Julius 
III,  (del  Monte,)  he  there  found  the  bloody 
marks,  left  on  tlie  walls  by  his  fingers,  at  Uie 
same  time  be  recognised  the  apartments  in 
which  he  put  to  death  the  lady.  The  palace 
belonged  to  the  Duke  dcBracciano,  the  chief 
of  which  illustrious  family,  and  his  brother, 
had  committed  the  murder,  in  the  person  of 
their  own  sister.  They  no  sooner  tcund  that 
it  was  discovered,  than  they  Qed  to  this  ehy, 
tvhcre  they  easily  cloded  the  pursuit  €^  jos- 
tice. 

After  remaining  here  for  some  tioic,  they 
obtained  a  pardon,  by  the  exertions  of  their 
powerful  friends,  on  payment  of  a  consider- 
able fine  to  the  Apo^tnlic  Chamber,  and  un- 
der the  further  condition  of  affixing  over  tlie 
chimney-piece  of  the  room  where  the  crime 
.had  been  perpetrated,  a  plate  of  copper,  com- 
memorating the  transaction,  and  their  pen- 
itence. This  plate,  together  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, still  continued  to  exist  tliere,  till.withia 
these  few  years.'' 

SINGULAR  CONTlCrrON  OIT  CIKCUMSTANTIAI. 
EVIDENCE. 

In  the  year  1723,  a  youth  who  was  aenring 
his  apprenticeship  in' London,  to  a  master 
sail  maker,  got  leave  to  visit  bis  mother,  to 
spend  the  Cliristmas  hoiidavs.  She  live^  a 
fetv  miles  beyond  Deal  in  (^ent ;  be  walked 
the  journey,  a*hd,  on  his  arrival  at  Deal,  in 
the  evening,  beiuu  much  fatigued,  and  also 
troubled  witn  the  bowel  complaint,  he  appli- 
ed to  the  landlady  of  a  public  house,  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  mother,  for  a  mint's 
lodgini:.  Her  house  was  fuH  and  every  b^ 
occupied,  but  she  told  him  that  if  be  troold 
sleep  with  her  uncle,  who  bad  fatehf  come 
ashore,  and  was  a  boatswain  of  an  Indianmn, 
he  should  be  welcome.  He  was  gl^d  to  ac- 
cept the  offer,  and  after  spending  the  eve- 
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luog  wk&  hiA  new  ii6innide,  tYi;^  retired  to 
rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  nijiht  be  was  at- 
tacked with  bib  complaint,  and  awakebing 
bu  bM-fellow,  lie  asked  him  the  way  intb  (be 
jard.  The  boatswain  told  bim  to  to  thruogh 
the  kitches,  but  as  be  would  fioqit  difficult 
to  opea  the  door  into  the  vard,  the  Itttch  be- 
ii^  out  of  order,  he  desired  bim  to  take  a 
koileooc  of  his  pocket,  with  which  be  could 
raise  the  buch.  The  young  man  did  at  he 
was  direcced9  and  alter  reniainin);  near  half 
an  boor  in  the  yard,  he  returned  to  his  bed, 
but  was  much  surprised  to  find  his  compan- 
ion had  risen  and  gone.  Being  impatient  to 
visit  his  mother  and  friends,  be  also  ro^e  be- 
fore day  and  pursued  his  Journey,  and  arrived 
home  at  noon,  the  landiady,  who  had  been 
told  of  bis  intention  to  depart  early,  was  not 
surprised ;  but,  not  seelnj;  her  uncle  in  the 
mominir,  sbt  went  to  call  him.  She  was 
dreadfully  shocked  to  6nd  the  bed  stained 
wKh  blood,  and  evenr  enquiry  after  ber  un- 
cle was  in  vain  a  the  alarm  now  became  nen- 
«raJ,  and  on  further  examination,  marks  of 
blood  were  traced  from  the  bed-ruom  into 
the  street,  and,  at  intervals,  down  to  the 
pier  bc»d.  Rumor  was  immediately  busy, 
ami  su»picioti  fell,  of  Course,  on  the  youoj; 
man  who  slept  with  him,  that  lie  committed 
the  m4ird^,  and  threw  the  body  over  the 
pier  into  the  sea.  A  warrant  was  is^ed 
against  him,  and  be  was  taken  that  eveninj! 
at  his  mother's  bouse..  On  bein^  examined 
and  searched,  marks  of  blood  were  discovered 
«n  hie  shirt  and  trowf  crs ;  and  in  his  pocket 
were  a  knife  and  a  remarkable  silver  com, 
both  of  which,  the  landlady  swore  positively, 
were  her  uncle's  property,  and  tliat  she  saw 
them  in  his  possession  oii  the  evening  be  re- 
tired to  rcbt  with  die  youu^  man.  On  these 
circumstances,  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
Iburd  guilty.  He  related  all  the  above  cir- 
cumstances in  his  defence,  hut  as  he  cuutd 
liot  account  for  the  marks  of  blood  on  his 
person,  unless  be  ^ot  them  when  he  return- 
ed td  bed,  nor  could  be  account  for  the  sil- 
ver coin  beinx  io  his  possesttion,  bis  stury  wa^ 
not  credited ;  the  certainty  of  tue  boatswain's 
disappearance^  the  blood  at  the  pier,  traced 
from  his  bed-DX>m,  were  too  evident  signs  of 
hiB  be'itui  murdered,  and  even  the  jud^e  was 
so  coflviiiced  of  his  %  uilt,  that  he  ordered  the 
execution  to  take  place  in  three  days.  At 
the  fatal  tree,  the  youth  declared  his  inno- 
cence, and  persisted  in  it  with  such  nffectini; 
•sseveracioos,  that  many  pitied  him,  tliougb 
none  doubted  the  justice  ot  bis  sentence. 

The  Jack  Ketches  of  those  days  were  not 
to  expert  at  their  trade  as  modern  ones,  nor 
were  drops  or  platforms  invented ;.  the 
young  man  was  very  tall ;  his  feet  sometimes 
touched  the  ground,  and  some  of  his  friends 
who  surrounded  the  gallows,  contrived  to 
Itire  the  body  some  support,  as  it  was  sus- 
pended.   Af^er  beuig  cut  down,  those  friends 


bore  it  speediy  away  in  A  codin,  and,  io  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  animation  was  restor- 
ed, and  the  innocent  saved.  Wiien  he  was 
able  to  move,  his  friends  insisted  on  his  quit- 
ting the  country  and  never  returning.  He 
accordingly  travelled  by  night  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  entered  on  board  a  man  of  war,  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  a  distant  par^  of  the 
world,  and  as  he  changed  his  name  and  dis- 
guised his  person,  his  melanclmly  story  nev- 
er was  discovered.  After  a  few  years  of  ser- 
trice,  during  which  his  exemplary  conduct 
svas  the  cause  of  bis  promotion  through  the 
tower  grades,  he  was,  at  last,  made  a  manter^s 
mate,  and  his  ship  being  paid  off  in  the  West 
Indies,  tie,  with  a  few  more  of  the  crew, 
were  transferred  to  another  man  of  war, 
which  had  just  arrived,  short  of  bunds,  from 
a  diflerent  station.  What  were  his  feelings 
nf  astonishment,  and  then  of  delight  and  er- 
stacy.  M  hen  almosi  the  iirst  one  tie  saw  on 
board  liis  new  ship,  was  tlie  identical  boat- 
swain for  whose  murder  he  had  been  tried, 
condemned  and  executed  five  years  before. 
Nor  was  the  surprise  of  the  old  boatswain 
much  less  when  he  heard  the  story.  An  ex- 
planation of  all  tlie  mysterious  circumstances 
ilicn  took  place.  It  appeared  the  boatswain 
had  been  bled  for  a  pain  in  the  side,  by  the 
barber,  unknown  to  his  niece,  on  the  day  of 
the  young  man's  arrival  at  Deal ;  ttiat  when 
the  young  man  wakened  h*ni,  and  retired  to 
the  yard,  he  found  the  bandage  had  coiiio 
off  his  arm  during  the  ni^ht,  and  that  the 
hloud  was  flowing  afresh.  Beiui;  alarmed, 
he  arose  to  go  to  the  Larber,  wholived  across 
the  street,  but  a  press-gang  laid  bold  of  him 
just  as  lie  left  the  public  house  ;  they  hurri- 
ed him  to  the  pier,  where  their  b^at  was  wait- 
ine  ;  a  few  minutes  brought  them  on  board 
a  frigate,  then  under  %vay  for  the  Eiist  Indies, 
and  he  omitted  ever  writing  home  to  account 
for  his  sudden  disappearance;  thus  \\trc  tho 
chief  circumstances  explained  by  the  two 
friends,  thus  strangely  met;  the  silver  coin 
being  found  in  the  possession  of  the  young 
man  could  ouly  be  explained  by  conjecture 
—that  when  the  boatswain  gave  Inm  the 
knife  in  the  dark,  it  is  probable,  as  thcc^iii 
was  in  tlie  same  pocket,  ic  stuck  bet^^een  the 
blades  of  the  knife,  and,  in  ibis  mnmier,  be- 
came unconscious!^,  the  strongest  proof 
against  him.  • 

On  their  return  to  England,  this  wonderful 
explanation  was  told  to  the  Judge  and  jury 
who  tried  the  cause,  and  it  is  probable  they 
never  afterwards  convicted  a  man  on  circum- 
stantial evidence. 


EDDTSTOKB    LIGHT-MOUSE. 

Eddvstone  lit^ht-liouse  is  on  n  reef  of  rocks 
ia  the  lElnglisb  Channel,  al)out  14  miles  S.  W. 
of  Plymouth.  From  their  position,  these 
rocks  are  particularly  dangerous  to  ships  en- 
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teriiii;  Pijrinoath  Soood.  ftod  have  been  the 
occasion  of  numerous  smpwrecks.  Several 
lii^hc-houses  erected  oh  these  rocks  have  been 
destroyed^  In  1759,  Mr.  Smeaton  completed 
the  present  li{(ht-house,  entirely  of  stone.  It  is 
about  80  feet  high;  at  times, however,  the 
waves  dash  to  a  prodigious  height  over  its  top. 
The  followinic  account  of  this  dreary  abode 
is  from  a  late  London  paper.— ^.  F.  06. 

The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is  com- 
mitted to  four  men,  two  of  whom  take  the 
charge  of  it  b?  turns,  and  are  relieved  every 
six  weeks.  But,  as  it  often  happens,  espe- 
cially in  stormv  weather,  that  boats  cannot 
touch  at  the  £ddystone  for  many  months,  a 

1»roper  quantity  of  salt  provision  is  always 
aid  up,  as  in  a  ship  victualled  for  a  long  voy- 
age. In  high  winos,  such  a  briny  atmosphere 
surrounds  this  gloomy  solitude  from  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  tiiat  a  man  exposed  to 
it  could  not  draw  his  bread).  At  these  (Iread- 
ful  intervals  the  two  forlora  inhabitants  keep 
close  quarters,  and  are  obliged  to  live  in 
darkness  and  stench,  listening  to  the  howling 
storm,  excluded  in  every  emergency  from  the 
least  hope  of  assistance,  and  witliout  any 
earthly  comfort  but  what  is  administered 
from  their  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
building  in  which  they  are  immured.  Once, 
on  relieving  this  forlorn  guard,  one  of  the 
men  was  found  dead,  his  companion  choos- 
in^  ratlier  to  shut  himself  up  with  the  putri- 
fymg  carcase,  than,  by  throwing  it  into  the 
sea,  to  incAr  the  suspicion  of  murder.  Id 
line  weather*  thne  wretclied  beings  scramble 
a  little  about  the  edge  of  the  rock,  when  the 
tide  ebbs,  and  amuse  themselves  with  fishing, 
which  is  the  only  employment  they  have,  ex- 
cept that  of  trimming  their  nightly  ores. 
Such  total  inaction  and  entire  seclusion  from 
all  tlie  joys  and  aids  of  society  can  only  be 
incured  by  great  religious  philoosphy,  which 
we  cannot  imagine  tney  reel;  or  by  great 
stupidity,  which  in  pity  we  must  suppose 
they  possess.  Yet,  though  this  wretched 
community  is  so  small,  we  are  assured  it  has 
sometimes  been  a  scene  of  misanthropy. 
Instead  of  suffering  the  recollection  of  those 
distresses  and  dangers  in  which  each  is  de- 
serted by  all  but  that  one,  to  endear  that  one 
to  him,  we  are  informed  the  humors  of  each 
were  so  soured  that  they  preyed  both  on 
themselves  and  on  each  otlier.  If  one  sat 
above,  the  otlier  was  commonly  found  below. 
Their  meals,  too,  were  solitary ;  each,  like  a 
brute,  growling 'over  his  food  alone.  The 
emolument  of  this  arduous  post  is  SO/,  a  year, 
and  provisions  while  on  doty.  The  house  to 
Kve  in  may  fairly  be  thrown  into  tlie  bargain. 
The  whofc  together  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
least  eligible  places  of  preferment  in  Britain ; 
and  yet,  from  a  story  which  Mr.  Smeaton 
relates,  it  appears  there  are  stations  still 
more  inelligible.    A  fellow  wIm>  had  got  his 


livelihood  hf  makinc  Ufttharn  wpet  fur  ea- 
tines,  grew  tired  of  constantly  sitting  ,ar 
ivork,  an  J*  solicited  a  light^hotKeman's  place, 
which,  as  competitors  are  not  numerous,  he 
obtainecf.  As  the  £dd>stone  boat  was  cac^ 
vying  him  to  take  possessioaof  his  habita- 
tion, one  of  the  boatmen  asked  him  what 
oonld  tempt  him  to  give  up  a  profitable  bu- 
siness to  Ke  sliut  up  for  months  together  mm 
pillar  f  **  Why,''  said  the  roan,  **  because  I 
did'ntlike  confinement  I'' 


ILLUSTKATIOVS  OP  SCEHPTUai. 

*'  Or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and 
behold  he  drinketh;  bat  be  awaketh,  and 
behold  he  is  I'aint,  and  his  soul  hath  appe- 
tite."—Isaiah  xxix.  8. 

This  simile  of  the  prophet  is  drawn  fmns 
nature,  and  the  following  extract  fromPark'a 
Travels  in  Africa  delkcnbes  the  actual  occurs 
renoe  of  a  similar  circumstance. 

**  The  scarcity  of  water  (uys  the  travel- 
ler)was  greater  here  at  Bobaker  than  at 
Benoun.  Day  and  night  the  wells  were 
crowded  with  cattle,  lowing  and  fighting  with 
each  other  to  come  at  the  trough.  Exces- 
sive tliirst  nsade  some  of  them  furious ;  otiw 
ers,  being  too  weak  to  contend  for  the  wa- 
ter, endeavored  to  quench  their  thirst  by  de- 
vouring the  black  mud  from  tlie  gutters  near 
the  wells :  which  they  did  with  great  avidity* 
though  it  commonly  was  fatal  to  them.. 
This  great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  camp,  imd  by  none  more  than 
Dv  myself.  I  begged  water  from  the  negro 
slaves  who  attended  the  camp,  but  with  very 
indifferent  success ;  for,,  though  1  leCftoop** 
portunity  slip,  and  was  very  urgent  in  my  so- 
licitations both  to  the  Moors  and  to  the  ne- 
groes, I  was  hut  ill  supplied,  and  frequently 
passed  the  night  in  the  situation  of  Tantalus. 
No  sooner  mid  I  shut  my  eyes  than  fancy 
would  convey  me  to  the  streams  and  rivers 
of  my  native  land  :  there,  at  I  wandered  along 
the  verdant  hanky  Imrvejfedthe  clear  ttream 
with  transport,  and  kattenedto  $wallow  the 
delightjkl  draught  ;  hut,  alat !  dimpnointnunt 
awakened  me,  and  t  found  mvtelfa  lonely  cef" 
tive,  perithing  of  tmrft  ammt  the  witdt  qfAf'' 


THE  ANBBE  FAMILY. 

On  the  death  of  Major  Andre,  the  British 
Government  settled  £800  sterling  a  year  for 
life,  on  his  mother,  and  100  on  his  three  sla- 
ters. A  gratuitv  of  1,000  guineas  was  alto 
presenteoMrs.  Andre,  out  of  the  privy  puree, 
and  William  Lewis  Andre,  his  brotfier,  ^ — 
made  a  Baronet. 

Awon^  Adoeraeer, 
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TOL.  ni. 


If  OTEMBSR  to,  ISat. 


HO.  tS. 


THE  KMIORANT'S  FAHBWSLL. 
FisB  tke  iaitfab  cFpcnied  to  *i  hlhmlm^ 
faM,  wlOcli  «UBe  to  «  ftrom  PhiMelpkto  iIm 
tKck,we  inftr  tkMtbcrmAiimAo  p«af«li«y*f«i- 
lipgiMnd  Ktenrr  oiiaiMBMtMiow  «■  iKTVty  IHslltw- 
B«i«lBftd  to  tbe  Western  StMe%  «Mk  iIm  hili<li—  of 
•yendiAf  iberemriwlttorkeri*  iBfiMMti^r  tktnoMl 
^Hltntdlcetaol  mUUMiHiar  ikeToMliin  ikMtMtMaoT 


Mwidl,  4ttr  New  Sagloai  1  di^MMldlUaie 
In NMet's lut  iSTf M ikej gftit IVwi ow  Titew; 

aomeoroarlMvet!  viMftMltevtaie  gudiii«, 
AowepovArib  oor  bletriashMd  bMurtfeit  adiev. 

BowtweetoretheMeiiet  ftnd  MaBwr  iiMagiBfi 
Tby  viOes  oDd  tby  woods,  ani  Iky 


^eoollMccsyanBsioasid  tkf  roek  gitdled  ibiicw 

Thjtilbgeswttte,  tfcy  8d*«ifcWI«MB*H, 
Tfcy  *MRn'*H*oo|.«loseby  ifcettiiflior  Orf; 

laBdofovrfialien!  itiU  mud  *m  is  ikW^ 
TfcoBglitthoi  tbey  iwrirt  whfc  tiwi  tnlwltkbloi*. 

Aad  then  in  tby  tewa  tfte  AHr<^  ■'B  **'*V^* 
IfiddwtbHiks,  Midd^kooon^ofioDstlwylMVolilNts 

B^MlortheAcel  howtheuukMMarakecpiBK 
Tlwlr  wottk  on  thy  d«y-««r,lo  gtiide  Ami  »«««• 

And  tlm  is  o«  eWlikood»s  tane,  tkM  ^itan  Ift^ 
dftwidng 
»Mid  yoiiUrt  merry  iporttogs*  P««««*'*^**"*« 

Wkeie  •  ■wiker'.  fowl  snHe  wos  tko  Bg^t  sT  •*  »«^ 

inSi 
And  Aeve  is  the  grsve,  wkeio  we  Wd  her  to  Nsu 

jln^^iffOMw  tfaowvmheoniftianwhoaiwoHMiseffry 
West  vs,  whose  rny»  •"> 


rwfwe. 
Where  teo»w«Bdningt,qh,  whew  AoB  wo  wer 

Ttad  other  so  fcUMiooi,  so  tried,  ond  so  tme^ 


»uewell»VksiIlew-EnghuidIthyhlnehinsofO  — 
In  sDMBt's  test  lays,  at  ibry  fade  Ihn  ow  view  j 
X^MdoToiirfluhm!  whet  fond  tears  are  go^ns, 
As  we  poor  ftnh  our  blessings  and  heartftk  adlen. 

C.  E.  B. 
ehiladdpUa,  Oetobcr  10,  lt3S. 

Pnm  theCifimeakutObmrvtr. 
RETLT  TO  THE  EMIGRANTS  FABEWSLL. 
HmjMRmtk  ft wi.nary^At  the  olose of  theterssin 


sianac  which  wotimms  of  the 
hdiisaiMrrni  ▲  ohMio and  ekgiBt address  hi poetty 
wasdeiHcredby  the  Wnelpal,  Hot.  T.H.  GaUandet^on 
lASnf  leafo  of  his  popils.  Darii«  the  ohBdiion,  the 
«£«i%f«nl*J>hrv«oU,*'whlohwa»  wrlttaahyMiis 
4telbnMymiioipalorthasehMl,wa»ioaA.  Thaie- 


fly  below,  isiAo  name  of  Ao  pnpih,  wiitiaat  Aeie^neH 
oft^Prineipalhy  a  Mend  ofthe  institotkn  and  of  MSI 
B.  Allowed.   Its  aether  will  be  recofBiaed  wfchootMgr 


TktTmi^  Uik»^tk§  **amtfM  Jhaie*  ftwhwry^di 

€h  no  r-nocftiewell  l-theeg 

Mo  longer  veir  wnMi  Oniv  wyi 


While  we  bend  o*er  the  page  which  thy  ^icqtpc  faaynsN^ 
While  with  aeal  ennibdned,ihr  tree  wirfsw  weseik. 

It  wiU  seem  that  thy  Und  iMnd  siia  stirs  in  onr  trcasoH 
And  Ae  bRMh  of  thy  qneelion  sighs  soft  o'er  o«r  eheck. 

We  may  wander  awny,-hni  the  fom  then  hast  gbCB 
In  ear  onsets  are  tseasni^,  Aeweahhof  thewind^ 

With  the  knowledge  of  Earthr-and  the  iHsons  of  HoaoeBi 
Thy  smile,  an4  Ay  prayct,  and  thy  j 


fkem  the  teme  of  thy  birth.  Iky  remembranee  may  sofcr, 
Fiem  thehanms  of  thy  chBdhood  Ay  ftelstepmay  frdt, 

Bot  thy  Artte  in  this  temple  issacicd  forevtr. 
And  tkehifeofjon^ hearts  on  iteakarishdd* 

ItU  the  gctms  thou  didst  pkn«  in  enr  bosoms  am  feiiAVb- 
TiU  thy  peneirs  deep  traee  from  ear  spirit  doA  iMb 

80  long  Shan  thy  dear  name  be  fcrvently  cherUh'd^ 
And  the  breene  to  the  West  h«ar  o 
Tnesday,0et.S3,ltSS. 


AN  ADDKSS8 

Delivmtd  uthe  ItUwodrntmnUikefmAVK-, 

BT  EDWAftO  EVIftXTT. 

NolwitbsuodiDK  the  oumerout  institiitioiM, 
for  promotiDg  ntaful  knowledtre,  in  our  oooh 
mimity,  it  was  still  fottndy  that  rouij 
were  excluded  from  the  henefit  of  tbep. 
Tbe  namber  of  persons,  that  can  be  accooi- 
modated  ia  aoy  one  hall,  is  of  course  limit- 
ed :  and  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
make  tbe  attempt  to  provide  an  additional 
course  of  lectures,  on  the  Tarious  branches 
of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  bene6t  of  those, 
who  have  not  had  it  in  their  power,  for  this 
oraLj  other  reason,  to  obtain  access  to  the 
other  institutions,  which  ha»e  set  so  vraise- 
worth?  an  example,  in  th»  wetk  ofpublic 
ntility.  We  are-assembled^  diis  erenrnK,  to 
make  the  beginning  of  this  new  course  of 
popular  instruction. 

The  pUto  of  tbii  coort^  of  leqtufft  ii|i 
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s«KK«M«i  tft  60  late  *  period  ibis  year,  that 
liflMgr  BA*  periiapt  bapMfible  ibaprMtnt 
t»  vaiTj  It  fally  into  effoet,  iiiauch  a 


_. 9»  10  wifked  and  designed,  in  rcfer- 

jaooe  to  the  choice  and  variety  of  subjects. 
il  k  intended,  eventually,  that  it  should  ex- 
tend to  the  various  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence. It  will  impart  useful  information, 
relative  to  the  Earth,  the  Air,  and  the  Ocean; 
the  wondem  of  the  heaveiw :  and  the  miner- 
al treasures  beneath  the  snrtace  of  the  globe. 
i^«Miy  mtud  to  tlwdiffereBl  braacht  of 
natoral  hiilory,  9mA  •oqaaint  you  with  the 
hoMHUeM  varaty  «f  animated  ereatiofi. 
The  various  properties  of  natural  bodies  will 
form  a  pfiain— t  aufcuat  of  coasidaratipn, 
as  the  basis  of  so  many  of  the  arts  and  trades, 
and  the  sources  from  which  so  many  of  llie 
waati  of  man  art  supplied.  In  hhe  man- 
ner, those  natural  powectand  properties  of 
anatter,  the  SReney  fvf  fire,  water,  steam,  and 
weight,  which,  in  their  various  combinations, 
produce  the  wonders  of  improved  machinenr, 
by  which  industry  is  facilitated,  and  the 
qiost  important  fabrics  are  furnisned  cheap- 
ly and  abundantly,  will  not  he  overlooked. 
It  may  be  sappeaeti,  that  a  due  share  of  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  geographioal  sur- 
vey of  tbeclobe,  to  the  hislory  of  our  own 
t«oe,  the  fortunes  of  the  several  nations, 
into  which  roankmd  hiive  been  divided,  and 
the  lives  of  great  and  good  men.  who,  long 
hfter  they  have  departed  from  Itfc,  survive 
in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  ot  their  fel- 
low-men. A  general  and  intelligible  view 
'0f  the  ooBstltution  and  laws  of  the  country, 
in  whkh  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  tend- 
ing, as  U  wUl,  to  enlighten  us  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties,  as  citizens,  will,  no  doubt  be 
presented  to  you,  by  some,  who  will  take  a 

«Hrt  in  these  lectures.  Nor  will  ihey,  I  ven- 
re  to  hope,  be  brought  to  a  close,  withovt 
havmg  occasionally  directed  your  thoughts 
to  those  views  of  mtr  common  nature^  which 
beloog  to  Oft  as  rational  and  immortal  beings, 
and  to  thoM  duties  and  relations,  which  ap- 
pertain to  us  as  accountable  agents. 

The  general  plan  of  these  lectures  extends 
.  to  these  and  all  other  branches  of  sound  and 
useful  knowledge ;  to  be  treated  in  sud)  or- 
(^er  as  circumstances  may  suggest ;  and 
with  such  variety  and  selection  of  subjects 
and  fulness  of  detail,  as  the  convenience  of 
the  lecturers  and  the  advantage  of  the  audi- 
ence mav  dictate.  They  have  been  called 
the  Franklin  Lectures,  in  honor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished townsman,  the  immortal  Frank- 
lin, the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler,  and  the 
apprentice  to  a  printer  in  this  town ; — a  man, 
who  passed  all  his  early  years, and  every 
.  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  m  manual  in- 
dustry ;  and  who  was  chieflv  distinguished 
by  his  zealous  and  successfol  efforts  for  the 
^Pipjnotioo  of  useful  knowledge.  His  name 
has  gitieh  lustre  to  the  highest  walks  of  set- 1 


enca  imd  tdorns  the  proudest  page  of  At 
history  of  our  country,  and  the  world.  But 
we  have  thought  it  was  still  more  a  name  of 
hope  and  promise,  for  an  institution  like  this, 
which  aims  to  promote  useful  knowledge, 
(the  great  study  of  his  life,)  among  that  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  from  which  it  was  er- 
«r  bis  prida  himself  to  have  sprutig. 

It  woold  aeem«  at  the  commencement  of  a 
course  of  public  instruction  of  this  kind,  a 
partioant  enquiry*  Why  should  we  endeavor 
to  ouUivata  and  inform  our  minds,  by  the 
pimiit  of  kaowl^dge  ? 

This  qpestion,  to  which  the  good  sense  of 
every  individual  furnishes,  without  medita- 
tion, some  general  reply,  demands  a  full  and 
careful  answer.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  this  ad- 
dress, to  state  some  of  the  reasons,  which  go 
to  furnish  such  an  answer. 

AH  men  should  seek  to  cultivate  and  in- 
form  their  mmds,  by  the  pursuit  of  useful 
kfiowledge,  as  the  great  means  of  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

All  other  thbgs  being  eaual,  the  porsnit 
and  attainment  of  knowledge  are,  at  the 
tune,  the  aurest  source  of  hafipiness.  I  do 
not  mean,  that  knowledge  will  makeup  for 
the  want  of  the  necesaanes  and  comforts  of 
life ;  it  wiU  not  relieve  pain,  heal  sickness, 
nor  bring  back  lost  frieuds.  But  if  knowl- 
edge will  not  do  this,  ignorance  will  do  k 
still  less.  Audit  may  even  he  affirmed,  and 
all  who  have  made  the  experiment  them- 
selves will  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  remark, 
that  aothiag  teoids  more  to  soothe  wounded 
feelings,  to  steal  away  the  mind  from  its 
troublea,  and  to  fill  up  the  weariness  of  a 
aiok  abamber  and  a  sick  bed,  than  for  in- 
stance, some  intelligible,  entertaining,  good 
book,  read  or  listened  to. 

But  knowledge  is  still  more  important,  as 
the  means  of  bein^  useful ;  and  the  bet  part 
of  the  tiappiaess^  which  it  procures  us,  la  of 
that  purer  and  higher  kind,  which  Bows  from 
the  C(iiisciou80C8»  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
by  good  example  or  positive  service,  we  have 
done  good  to  our  fellow-men.  Oneoftlie 
greatest  modern  philosophers  said,  that 
knowledge  is  power ;  but  it  is  power  becranse 
It  is  useniloess.  It  gives  men  influence  oner 
their  fellow-men,  because  it  eimbiea  ii«  po«- 
sessors  to  instruct,  to  counsel,  to  direct,  to 
please,  and  to  serve  their  fellow-men.  Noth- 
ing of  this  can  be  done,  without  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvgaent  of  the  roind. 

It  is  the  nund^  which  enables  us  to  be  use- 
ful, even  witli  our  bodily  powers.  What  is 
strength,  without  knowledge  to  apply  it? 
WhiKt  are  the  curiously  organixed  handa, 
withowt  akitt  to  direct thdr  motion?  The 
idiot  has  aH  the  bodily  organs  and  sen««B 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  useful  ciiixen. 

It  is  through  mmd,  that  inao  has  obtaioed 
the  mastdry  of  nature  and  all  its  elemenu, 
and  aubjacted  thtin/erior  races  of  animals 
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*  to  Ktewtf.  Tike  m  ^nbaiofmeinm^  « 
lyratabiMi  Hottentot,  hi  short  ttoy  hmaaft 
beiiis,)B  whom  the  ctivioe  spark  of  r«Noii 
haa  never  been  kindled  to  a  flaine ;  mad  place 
tmn  08  the  sea-shore,  in  a  fqrioos  storm, 
when  the  waves  are  rolling  in,  as  if  the  foim- 
tmns  of  the  deep  were  broken  up.  Didjroa 
not  know,  from  aotnal  exfrtrienoe,  that  man 
by  theealtivattoo  of  his  miad,  and  the  appii- 
eationof  Ins  useful  arts,  had  actoaNy  con- 
atrocted  vessels,  in  which  he  floats  seearely 
on  the  top  of  these  angry  waves,  youwouJd 
not  think  it  possible  that  a  beine,  «ke  wm 
we  have  mentioned,  could  for  one  moment 
rasist  their  fanr.  It  is  actually  related  of 
«ome  of  the  North  American  Indians,  a  race 
of  men,  who  are  tratoed,  from  their  mfkncy. 
to  the  total  suppression  of  their  emotions  of 
every  kind,  and  who  endure  the  most  etera- 
ciatin^  torments,  at  the  stake,  without  mf^B 
•f  suffering,  that  when  they  witnessed,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  western  %vatersofthe 
United  Stales,  the  spectacle  of  a  steamboat 
under  way,  moving  aloiu;  withoot  soils  or 
oars,  and  spoutini;  fire  and  smoke,  they  could 
not  refrain  from  exclamations  of  wonder. 
Hold  out  a  handful  of  wheat,  or  Indian  com, 
ton  person  wholly  uninformed  of  their  na- 
ture, and  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  cultivating 
tliem,  and  tdl  him,iliatby  scattmnj5  «b«e 
dry  kernels  abrond,  and  burying  them  in  the 
cold  damp  earth,  you  can  cause  a  harvest  to 
spring  up,  sufficient  for  a  winter's  supplr  of 
food,  and  he  will  tfamk  yoa  are  mockm^  him 
by  vain  and  extravagant  tales.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true^  that  ia~  these,  and  in  every  oth- 
er instance,  it  is  the  mind  of  man,  possessed 
of  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill,  that 
briui^s  into  useiul  operation,  for  the  supply 
of  human  want,  and  the  support  and  comfort 
•f  human  life,  the  properties  and  treasures 
of  the  natural  world,  the  aid  of  inferior  am- 
asais,  and  even  our  own  physical  powers. 

When,  therefore,  we  improve  our  minds, 
by  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  we 
appropriate  to  ourselves,  and  extend  to  oth- 
ers, to  whom  we  may  impart  our  knowledt^e, 
a  snare  of  his  natural  control  over  all  other 
things,  which  Providence  has  granted  to  his 
rational  children. 

It  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  expected  to  fall 
CO  the  lot  of  many  individuals,  by  extending 
tfaeir  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  the  natural  world  to  strike  out  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, it  is  as  much  as  most  men  can 
nope,  and  mromise  themselves,  to  I  »e  enabled 
to  share  the  comfort  and  benefit  pf  the  un^ 
Bumbe.*^  improvements,  which,  from  the 
bcKinaiBg  of  time,  have  been  made  by  oth- 
«r» ;  and  which,  uken  together,  m^e  up  the 
civilisation  of  man.  Still,  diere/are  eaam- 
ples,  in  almost  every  age,  of  men,  who  b^ 
the  banpy  effects  of  their  individual  pursuit 
ai  WM^ut  knowledge,  have  con  iWred  great 


binefilanpQB  aUm«nki«d.  IpmnmffkH 
in  oottsecytence  of  the  ■aaoeis  of  Ar¥wrngbt». 
ia  invenOng  th0  mftcbinery  lap  spi— lag  cefc- 
too,  of  Cartwrigkl,  in  iBventing  the  i^oarer 
loom,  and  eur  ewn  eonncryasan  Wbkneji» 
in  investing  a  BMchine  for  ptepiiing  eotm^ 
the  expense  of  neseasaiy  ejothiag  iaqSminiihr 
ed  two  ihfrda  for  every  mam  inEurcme  and 
America.  In  other  wetns,  the  ns^fol  kAOwlp 
edge  acquired  and  impaned  te  the  workl,  bf 
these  three  nm,  has  enabled  every  man,  mo^. 
man,  and  child  in  the  civilized  world,  as  far 
asclosbing  isconeemed,  to  live  at  one  third 
of  the  farmer  coat.  We  an  struck  with  a•^ 
teniehmeat  when  we  beheld  theaa  curMMta 
madiines;  when  wm  laek^  forinstaooe,«ta 
watch,  and  see  a  fiasv  hnas  wlibeis,  putin 
motion  by  a  little  bit  of  elastic  steel,  oouotp 
iag  eat  ilielmaiaaMl  nuaMea,  by  meat  and 
by  day,  and  even  enabUngthe  navigfterte 
tell  how  anny  onles  he  htti  sailedi  upon  (ha 
waste  ocean,  where  tberaare  no  marks  er 
monumcBts  by  which  he  eaa  meaanee  hia 
'progress.  But  how  maeb  more  wondeefui 
isthemindaf  man,  which,  in  the  sileaceef 
the  closet,  turned  it  upon  itself,  and  deeply 
medttating  upon  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  has  contrived  tms  weaderfiil  amh 
chine! 

Tlie  invention  of  the  power  loom,  by  Mr. 
Cartwri£ht,beautifully  illustrates  the  strength 
and  reach  of  the  intellectual  principle,  reso- 
lutely applied  to  a  given  object.  In  conse- 
quence of  Ark  Wright's  machinery  for  spin- 
nme,it  was  soon  found,  that  there  would  be 
a  dicbcalty  in  weaving  all  the  ^arn  that  could 
be  spun.  It  was  remarked  in  a  company, 
where  Mr.  Cartwright  was  present,  m  178lt, 
that,  in  order  to  remedy  tins  evil,  Mr.  Ark- 
wrightmust  exercise  his  ingenuity,  and  invent 
a  weaving  mill,  in  order  to  work  up  the  yarn, 
which  shodld  be  spun  in  his  spinning  mills. 
The  subject  was  discussed,  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced by. the  gentlemen  oresent,  who 
were  manufacturers  from  Manchester,  in 
England,  to  be  impossible.  Mr.  Cartwright 
triought  otherwise  :  he  said  there  had  been 
lately  exhibited  in  Hondon  a  machine,  for 
playing  chess;  and  he  felt  quite  sure,  that  it 
could  not  be  more  difficult  to  conctruct  a  ma- 
chine to  weave  cloth,  than  a  machine,  which 
could  go  through  all  the  movements  of  eneh 
a  complicated  ganie.  Mr.Cartwrii^htwafln 
clergyman,  forty  years  old,  and  had  never 
given  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  machine- 
ry. This  subject,  however,  was  so  strongly 
on  his  mind,  that  some  time  afterwards,  he 
resolved  to  make  die  attempt,  to  invent  a 
weaving  machine.  He  had  not,  at  that  time, 
it  appears,  ever  seen  a  common  loom.  But 
reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  the  processes, 
neces^ry  to  be  gone  through  to  cross  the 
threads,  in  such  a  way  ns  to  make  a  piece  of 
cloth,  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  a  loom,  and, 
with  the  assistance  <>f  a  carpenter  and  black-  - 
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mMkf  1m  flMdt  MM*   It  WW  tt  Ttry  f^^ 

mmMM.  ^tlMfntfii|Mijr8.Mr.Cutwriglit9 
WM  laid  ftmadicoknriy,  the  reed  M\  with  a 
faree  of  at  leatt  half  a  handred  weight,  and 
the  *priaKf  whidh  threw  the  shottle  were 
iOMghto  throw  a  congfeve  rocket." 
I  thia»  it  reqaired  the  strength  of  two 
bl  nea  to  work  it,  and  that  at  a  slow 
fate,  and  for  a  short  time.  Bat  the  principle 
was  there.  Mr.  Cartwright  now  went  and 
elaiiiiiied  the  looaM  of  conmoa  form,  and 
toon  looceeded  m  ooMtmcting  one  Terr 
•early  retembbag  the  power-4oomt  which 
are  now  in  ate.  In  the  account  of  this  ipter- 
eatiag  miwKioOy  which  1  am  quoting,*  it  is 
•aid,  that  "^  Dr.  Cartwnght*s  children  still 
remember  often  Mehig  their  father  abont  this 
time,  walking  to  and  m>,  in  deep  meditation, 
and  neeasinoally  throwing  his  arms  from  side 
to  side,  on  which  they  nsed  to  be  told,  that 
he  was  thinbing  of  weaving  and  throwing  the 
shattle.''  Some  time  afler  he  had  brought 
his  first  loom  to  perfection,  a  manufacturer, 
who  had  called  a|Mn  him  to  see  it  at  work, 
after  expressinc  his  admiration  at  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  it,  remarked,  tlmt  wonder- 
ful as  Mr.  Cartwright's  mechanical  skill  was, 
there  was  one  thing  that  would  eflectnaHy 
baflie  him,  and  that  was  the  weaving  of  pat- 
terns in  checks,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
bining in  the  same  web  of  a  pattern  or  fancy 
figure,  with  the  crossing  colors  that  make  the 
diKBck.  Mr.  Cartwright  made  no  reply  to 
this  observation  at  the  time;  but,  some 
weeks  after,  on  receiving  a  second  visit,  from 
the  same  persoO|  Ite  had  the*  pleasure  of 
showing  him  a  pieoe  of  muslin,  of  the  de- 
scription mentioned,  beautifully  woven  by 
machinery.  The  man  was  so  much  astonish- 
ed, that  he  declared,  that  something  more 
than  human  af^^ncy  must  have  h^sn  concern- 
ed m  the  fabric. 

The  wonderful  results  of  the  sagacity  and 
perseverance  of  Fulton*  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  conceptions  of  his  mind,  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  steam  navigation,  still  more  nobly  il- 
lustrate the  creative  power  of  the  human  in- 
tellect; but  it  is  a  matter  too  familiar  to 
need  comment.        (T\t  be  continued.) 


SCENES  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 

nrM«  CwrapoBiMC  «rthe  X.  T.  CMMnmiftl  A4T«rtii«r. 

MOVTR  OF  TBLLOW-ST0R£,  JULY  15,  18^«. 

SiwcE  I  wrote  you  my  last  letter  I  have 
been  so  much  engaited  in  the  amusements  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  use  of  my  pencil, 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  d ion  30U  a  line 
until  the  present  moment  Before  I  let  vou 
mto  the  pleasures  ao<l  amusements  of  this 
tleliKhtfol  country,  however,  I  must  hastily 
temvel  with  Mu  over  the  tedious  journey  of 
t,000  miles,  from  St.  Louis,  over  which  dis- 

•  ^'^"K^  «f  Efitertilhing  KnoiH^ge,  Vol, 
ttt.^•4^.    8e«M  AmerAn  edhwo. 


tiDM.oM  is  oblMHMl  to  pass  before  be  reack'  • 
es  thisplaoe.  TheMissdnri  is  perhaps  dii^ 
ferent  frun  all  other  rivers  in  the  world. — 
There  is  a  terror  in  its  waters  which  we  sen- 
sibly feel  the  moment  we  enter  into  it  from 
the  Mississippi.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low Stone  to  the  mouth  of  die  Missouri,  it 
sweeps  off  in  one  nnceasug  current,  and  io 
the  whole  distance  there  is  scarcely  a  resting 
place.  Owing  to  the  continual  falling  of  iu 
alluvial  banks,  its  water  is  always  turbid  and 
opaque,  having  more  the  appearance  (in  col- 
or) of  a  cup  of  chocolate  than  any  thing  else 
I  can  think  of.  1  have  made  experiments 
with  a  piece  of  silver,  and  also  with  a  sliell, 
which  is  a  much  whiter  substtance,  and  have 
ascertained  that  they  cannot  be  discovered, 
through  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  of  the 
water.  For  the  distance  of  about  1,000  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  the  shores  of  the  river,  and. 
in  many  places  tlie  whole  bed  of  tlie  stream^ 
are  filled  with  snags,  trees  of  the  largest  sise, 
which  have  been  uniermined  by  the  falling 
banks,  their  roots  becoming  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  tons  pointing  dowi^  . 
the  stream,  form  a  most  frightful  and  atscour- 
aging  prospect  for  the  adventurous  voyageur. 
Almost  every  island  and  sand  bar  is  covered 
with  huge  piles  of  these  floating  trees ;  and 
when  the  nver  is  higli  it  is  almost  Impossible 
for  the  boat  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  rafuof  this  material,  which 
almoM  literallv  cover  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. With  what  propriety  we  m»ht  call  it 
the  *«  River  Styx/'  1  will  not  undcrtoke  to 
s^,  but  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  to  denominate  it  the  *' River  o/*5ricJb.'* 
The  scene  is  not  all  so  dreary,  for  the  eye  is 
delightfullr  relieved  the  moment  you  glance 
It  over  the  beautiful  prairie,  most  of  the  way 
gracefully  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  • 
carpeted  wiui  the  deepest  green,  and  in  dis- 
tance softening  into  velvet  of  the  richest 
hues,  entirely  bevond  the  reach  of  the  artist's 
penciL  It  has  heretofore  been  very  errone- 
ously represented  in  the  world,  that  the  scen- 
ery Dn  this  river  was  monotonous,  and  want- 
ing in  picturesque  beauty.  This  intelligence ' 
I  find,  has  come  altogether  from  a  set  of 
men  who,  if  they  had  b^  capable  of  relish- 
ing the  beauties  of  Nature,  would  have  pass- 
ed them  in  this  place  without  noticing  them, 
for  every  moment  they  are  trembling  for  the 
safetv  of  their  peltries,  &:c.  or  for  their  lives, 
which  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  yelling  savages 
who  inhabit  this  delightful  country. 

One  thousand  miles  or  more  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  was  to  my  eye  like  **  fairy 
land,''  I  was  the  whole  time  riveted  to  the 
deck  of  the  boat,  from  which  I  beheld  with 
rapture  the  ohaugmg  scenes  of  every  moment. 
1  canaotsowell  describe  with  pen  as  with 
pencil,  and  have  therefore  filled  my  Port 
Folio  with  sketches,  which  it  may  eventually 
amuse  you  to  look  over.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country,  from  St;  Louis  to  the  falls  of 
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the  i^Moiiri,  (000  oi9«0sbote  the  mouth  of 
YMom  Stone,)  is  one  coDtianed  prairie,  ex* 
oepi  the  bottoms  ibnoed  aloog  the  river,  and 
the  streams  whkrh  empty  into  it,  wYiich  are 
oovered  with  the  most  luxunaot  growth  of 
forest  timber.  The  surface  lerel  ofthe  prai- 
rie is  from  SOO  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  forming  a  vallejr  the  whole  waj  for 
tbe  river,  vanring  in  width  from  two  to  twen- 
tjr  miies.  The  river  is  alternately  running 
from  one  bluff  to  another,  which  present 
themselves  to  its  shores  in  all  tlie  most  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  shapes  and  colors  im- 
aginable. Some  with  theii  green  sides  grace- 
fully slope  down,  in  the  most  beautiful 
groups,  to  the  water's  edge ;  whilst  others, 
divestefl  of  tlieir  verdure,  present  themselves 
in  immense  masses  of  clay  of  difiereni  colors, 
some  standing  in  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
huge  domes,  cupolas,  turrets,  towers,  and 
rmoed  casties.  Jo  distance,  some  of  those 
groups  have  the  appearance  of  ancient  cities 
in  ruins,  with  solitary  standing  columns, 
falling  domes,  and   ruioed    ediBccs.    It  is 

Xidst  these  wild  haunts  that  the  mountain 
ep  and  the  fleet  bounding  antelope,  sport 
m  herd*,  secure  in  tliese  rude  pi2\ccs,  which 
are  inaccessible  to  their  enemies. 

If  any  thing  did  ever  literally  *<  astonish 
the  natives,"  it  was  the  appro«:h  of  the 
steamboat  alongside  of  their  villages.  They 
were  astonished,  and  thousands  of  them 
firo|>p«d  themselves  upon  the  shore,  viewiug 
It  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Some 
^led  it  the  "  Fire  Boat,"  others  called  iK  the 
•*  Medicine  boat  with  eyes,"  for  they  declare 
ed  It  saw  its  own  way,  and  went  along 
without  help.  At  this  place  from  which  I 
am  writing,  the  American  Fur  Company 
have  a  very  strong  fort,  well  piqueted,  and 
protected  with  bastions  mounting  cannon. 
This  fort  was  built  by,  and  is  now  m  chariee 
of  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  receives  all  the  trade 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  Missouri  Fn- 
djans.  This  post,  and  the  posts  and  the  In- 
dian villages  which  f  shall  visit  on  my  wav 
down  the  river,  will  enable  me  to  get  my 
sketches  of  the  most  interesting  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  North  America,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  lem  known  to  the  world,  and  more  clean- 
Jv  m  their  persons,  and  more  richly  dressed 
than  any  otiier  Indians  on  the  continent. 
This  four  op  the  Mississippi  presents  to  me 
the  Smux,  Kicarees,  Mandans,  Gros-ventres 
or  Minaterees,  Aastnnaboius,  Creeks,  CHibe- 
WM^  Crows,  Blackfeet,  Snakes,  Dekwares, 
andShawanoes.  All  these  aatious  of  Indians 
qiMk  diflPerent  fauiguages,  bnd  most  of  them 
aifier  m  their  dress,  domestic  habits,  amuite- 
meots,&G.and  if  my  life  is  spared  ior  a  few 
years,  my  unwearied  exertions  will  enable  me 
to  Jay  a  pretty  fai;  reuresrcutation  of  them, 
together  with  the  other  tribes  of  North 
America,  before  the  world. 
The  splendid  costonie  and  degftnt  taste 


with  which  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  dr^ 
and  ornament  themselvcTiin^SM^i^ir 
f«\^  or  realised  bythoi^  wM^TJ^" 
I  shall  devote  a  future  letter  e^relfto^ 
costume  and  domestic  habits  peculiar  to  e^ 
nation,  whereyou  will  beablj^geiade^ 
ed  account  and  form  a  correct  Tdea  of  3m 
beauiy  of  their  dress  and  deporUnwr. 

•k^?  ^f^  ••  "*y  ^'■'^»  *»▼«  7^  led  me  into 
the  Indian  country,  I  have  m^,^  tSi^l^ 

Of  nature.  Without  the  least  knowledUofc^ 
vihsed  socetv,  would  befo^id  to  bX  m^t 
cleanly  m  their  pewous-elegant  in  thSr 
dress  and  manneiiTand  enjo^  hfSti^ 
gr«ite«  perfection.'  ^  ^  ^ 

Evenr  one  oT  these  red  sons  of  the  forest 

lord;  his  squaws  are  his  slavesTlie  only 
things  which  he  deems  woathy  of  h^ex«^ 
tions,  IS  to  mount  his  snorting  steed  with  his 

hisarm,andl.is  long  lance  tlistening  in  the 

Tn^  f"**'?"^'''  ^^'^^  ^  •**  his  plomeS 
and  trappings,  armed  with  his  simple  bow 
and  quiver,  to  nlUnge  his  steed  amonrst  tlie 

rf^n'  .^^l«^^»«'^^f>»<^»«n  vain,  to  dirb 
^V^J'/*^?  ^o«n^»n  the  whining  arrow 
The  buflfalo  herds  which  always  grieu^n 

Lff^H*^'*'""'^"'!" '•if^  *"  counllei^bSJ," 
afford  tr.em  abundance  of  meat :  and  so 
much  IS  It  preferred  to  all  other,  that  the 
d.er,  the  elk,  and  the  mitelope,  s^upVS 
the omiries in  herds  in  tlie greatestsecunty. 
as  the  Indians  never  kill  them  unless  ihev 
want  their  skin  for  a  dress.  ^ 

Whenever  Mr.  M'Kemie's  icehoufte  is 
nearly  empty  of  beef,  be  starts  with  three  or 
four  men  on  horseback,  with  two  or  three 
carts  followmc  M  a  distance,  mid  oftentimes 
within  view  of  the  fort,  if  not,  within  a  mile 
or  two,  rhey  will  ride  amongsta  band  of  then., 
and  m  a  few  minntes  kill  ten  or  twelve  of 
niem,  seiectmg  the  fattest  of  the  herd 
These  scenes  are  exceedingly  spirited  and 
beautiful,  furnishinc  decidedly  the  finest  sol), 
jecis  for  the  pencil  of  any  sporting  scenes  in 
the  world.  The  horses  in  this  countrv  arc 
all  trained  to  ir,  and  know  exactly  how  to  an- 
proach  the  animal,  without  being  guided  hv 
the  bit.  A  short  light  gun  is  u^  for  the 
purpose;  the  rider  guides  tis  horse  at  full 
speed,  uaul  he  lias  selected  the  object  of  his 
prey*  he  du-ccts  fib  horse  to  it,  then  drops 
Ins  bndia,  and  the  horse  at  full  speed  ap- 
proaches  the  animal  on  the  right  side,  withfn 
eight  or  ten  feet,  when  the  shot  is  generally 
given  with  such  precision  through  the  vital 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  seldom  runs  mora 
than  a  hundred  yards  before  he  falls. 

1  rode  in  the  midst  of  several  of  these 
scenes  rather  to  study  than  to  sUv.  Jq  one  of 
them  however  finding  my  horse  liad  brought 
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me  so  fairly  along  side  of  a  bull  of  the  larj^est 
size,  I  cau;;ht,  as  my  liorse  had  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  chase,  and  with  my  double  barrel- 
led piece  so  disabled  him  that  he  was  imme- 
diately left  by  the  band.  I  halted,  and  saw 
my  comrades  sweeping  over  the  praires,  rom- 
fi}ed  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  and  leaving  at 
every  few  rods    the    dying  victims  on  the 

flains.  I  was  willing  to  stop  the  pursuit,  for 
found  that  I  had  luckily  so  disabled  m?  buU 
that  he  could  make  none,  or  but  little  advance 
upon  me,  although  he  was  continually  rising 
and  swelling  himself  with  the  most  frightful 
rage,  and  endeavoring  to  pkch  upon  me. 
He  was  a  scene  for  the  painter  or  the  statu- 
ary, one  worthy  of  the  sublime  ideas  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  Not  the  tiger  nor  the  black 
maned  Lion  o^Africt  could  have  looked  half 
so  furious  or  friglitfuU  I  defy  the  world  to 
produce  an  animal  in  his  looks  so  furious  and 
frightful  as  ilie  Buffalo  Bull,  when  he  is  rous- 
ed into  a  rage,  with  his  long  sh.^y  mane 
covermg  his  shoulders   and  falling   to  the 

ground.  In  this  condition  I  drew  my  sketch 
ook  from  my  pocket,  and  by  ridinij  towards 
and  around  h'lm,  and  exciting  his  fury,  I  was 
^enabled  to  catch  the  very  attitudes  and  ex- 
pressions that  I  wanted.— The  party  return- 
mg,  at  length,  with  some  anxiety  for  my  safte- 
t>,  and  finding  me  dismounted  and  busily  en- 
gaged with  this  infuriated  gcnthstnan  before 
me,  standhig  for  his  likeness,  were  not  a  little 
surprised  and  amused.  When  my  series  of 
attitudes  and  ex(>ressioss  were  finished,  a 
shot  through  his  head  finished  the  scene. 

The  health  and  amusements  of  this  delight- 
ful country  render  it  almost  painlul  for  me 
to  leave  it.  The  atmosphere  is  so  light  and 
ure  that  nothing  like  fevers  or  epidemics 
lasever  been  known  to  prevail  l>ere;  indeed 
it  is  proverbial  here  that  a  man  connot  die 
unless  he  is  killed  by  the  Indians.  If  the 
Cholera  should  ever  cross  the  Atiantic,whiit  a 
secure,  and  at  the  same  time  delightful  refuge 
this  country  would  he  for  those  who  would 
be  able  to  reach  it.  I  shall  commence  ai- 
cendin^-the  river  in  a  few  days  in  a  small 
boat,  and  hhall  stop  some  time  at  the  Man- 
dans  and  Gros- Ventres  or  Minataree  villa- 
ges, 400  miles  below  this,  which  are  probably 
the  most  intere^ntc  villa<!es  of  Indians  which 
i  shall  see-on  tlie  river.  From  those  villages 
I  shall  be  able  co  give  you  some  more  inter- 
esting and  amusing  details  of  manners  and 
customs  of  these  'mcivilized  and  undiristian- 
ized  sons  of  the  West.  Until  then  adieu. 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

GEORGE  CATLIN. 


THE  FIREMAN  S  DOG. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  resi- 
.  ding  a  few  miles  from  London,  was  called  up 
to  town  hi  the  middle  of  llie  night,  by  the  in- 
telligence th.it  the   premises  adjoiaiiig  his 
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Innite  of  bntineA  were  on  fire.  The  removaT 
of  his  fwnirureand  papers,  of  course,  imme- 
diately doiitted  his  attention ;  ^t^  iiolhwidi^ 
staodmg  this  and  the  bustle  which  is  ever  is- 
cident  to  a  fire,  liii  eye  ever^  now  and  then 
rested  on  a  dog,  whom,  during  the  hoMeac 
progress  of  the  devooring  element,  be  could 
not  help  noticing  running  about,  end  appi^ 
reotly  taking  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  go* 
ing  on,  contnring  to  keep  himself  out  of 
every  body's  way,  aod  yet  elwajs-  present 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  stir^ 

When  the  fire  was  got  under,  and  the  gen- 
tteoMui  had  leisure  to  look  aboutbim,  he  again 
observed  the  dog,  who,  with  the  firemen,  ap*- 
peered  to  be  resting  from  cbe  fatigues  of  di*- 
ty,  and  was  led  to  make  some  inquiries  re- 
specting him.  What  passed  may,  perhaps^ 
be  better  told  in  its  original  shape  c^questioft 
and  answer,  between  the  getHJen»aii  aad  m 
fireman  belonging  to  the  Atles  insufaooe 
Office. 

Gentleman — (stooping  down  to  pat  the  dog,, 
and  addressing  the  fireman.)— Is  this  your 
do^my  friend?  # 

Fireman,— No,  sir,  he  does  not  belong  to 
me,  or  to  any  one  in  particular. .  We  caH 
him  the  firemen's  do^. 

Gentieman.'^The  firemen's  dog !  Why  so  } 
Imsheno  master? 

Ftreman.'—No^  sir,  he  calls  none  of  us  mas- 
ter, though  we  arc  all  of  us  wjlliog  enough  to 
give  him  a  night's  lodging  and  a  pennyworth 
of  meat ;  but  ho  wont  stay  long  with  any  of 
us ;  his  delight  is  to  beat  all  the  fires  in  Lon- 
don, and,  far  or  near,  we  generally  find  hini 
on  the  road  as  we  are  going  along,  and  some- 
times, if  it  IS  out  of  t3wn,  we  give  him  a  lift. 
I  dont  think  there  has  been  a  fire  for  these 
t»TO  or  three  years  past,  which  he  has  not 
been  at. 

The  communication  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  gentleman  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  story,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  several  other  firo> 
men ;  noue  of  them,  however,  were  able  to 
give  any  account  of  the  earl)r  habits  of  the 
dog,  or  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  singular  pro- 
pensity. A  inin>Jte  of  the  facts  was  made  at 
the  time  by  the  inquirer^  with  a  view  to  their 
transmission  to  some  of^  the  journals  or  peri- 
odicals, which  publish  anecdotes  oftfie  nat^ 
ural  history  of  animals ;  but  other  things  in- 
terfered, and  the  intention  was  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  month  of  June,  last  year,  the  same 
gentleman  was  aeain  called  up  iu  the  night 
to  a  fire  in  the  village  in  which  he  resided, 
Gamberwell^  in  Surrey;  and  to  his  surprise 
here  he  again  met  tvitli**  the  firemen's  dog^** 
still  alive  and  well,  pursuing,  with  the  stone 
apparent  interest  and  satisfaction,  the  exhi- 
bition of  that  which  seldom  fails  tobrinK 
with  it  disaster  and  misfortune,  oftentimes 
loss  of  life  and  ruin.    Still  he  called  iie  ovui 
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mostly  diBdMied  to  moeive  bed  mr  botn) 
firom  the  Mine  hamhnoffe  tlMHi  •  mglkl  6r  two 
at  a  tinoey  nor  coald  the  imncii  f  moe  out  Ins 
<«r^Mffy  rMtWK^plac«. 

Such  was  tm  eccenttt  of  this  mfmting 
wiiiMlf  M  It  •ppcarcdin  the  SimitbHi  and 
agrcrml  other  papers.  A  short  tine  after, 
eooie  firemen  leiaK  in  atCendanoe  at  Union 
Haa  PoHce  Ofiot,  were  ashed  whether  sofne 
earioQs  ctrcuniaiepces  relative  to  a  dop;, 
which  wftsltaow*  byibelnHiie  of  *'thc  fire- 
keen's  dog,"  an  aeeoant  of  whieh  appeared  in 
eoma  oT  the  newtpeaere,  were  ioonded  ki 
mrth.  A  firemen  replied,  that  he  had  aot 
heard  of  nor  seen  the  account,  hot  the  dog 
^  Tyke"  was  an  okl  ac^oaintaoce  of  his,  and 
lie  supposed  he  was  the  animal  to  which  the 
T>araf»raph  aHudetl.  The  reaxistrate  asked 
-whe^er  It  was  a  Aiet  that  the  dofi;  was  pres- 
•ent  at  most  of  the  fires  tliat  occurred  in  the 
«9<^ropolis.  The  firemaa  said,  thii^  durini^ 
^their  acqaahitanoe  be  rever  knew  Tyke  to  be 
elMent  from  a  fire  epon  any  occasion  that  he 
(the  fireman)  attended  himself.  The  magis- 
trate said  the  dog  mast  have  an  ext  raordioary 
avedilection,  for  fires.  He  then  asked  what 
MaKth  of  time  he  had  been  knofe^a  to  possess 
tiMt  pronenMty.  The  fireman  replied  thai 
l*e  knew  Tyke  for  the  last  nine  ycnrs,  and,  al- 
rhou|(h  he  was  getting  old,  yet  the  moment 
€he  ei^ines  were  abonr.  Tyke  was  to  he  fteen 
as  active  as  ever,  running  oif  in  the  direction 
'Of  the  fire.  The  nieisistnite  mquircd  whether 
4he  do^  lived  with  any  particular  fireman. 
The  fireman  replied  that  Tyke  liked  one  fire- 
roam  as  vieil  as  anotlier ;  he  had  no  particular 
favorites,  hat  passed  his  time  amonx^t  them, 
eometimes  ccmig  to  the  house  of  one,  and 
then  to  another,  and  off  to  a  third  when  ne 
was  tired.  Day  or  night,  it  was  all  the  same 
tr>  hrai ;  if  a  fire  broke  out,  there  be  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  buatle,  runninj;  from  one  en- 
l^ae  to  another,  aniioutiiy  looking  after  the 
fireioea,  and,  Blthoo|;h  pressed  upon  by 
crowds,  yet,  from  his  dexterity,  be  always 
ascaped  accidents,  only  now  and  then  Kettin|/ 
a  duckina  from  the  engines,  which  he  rather 
lancsed  than  otbenvise.  Tlie  magistrate  said 
that  Tyke  was  a  most  extraordinary  animal. 
The  fireman :  We  have  an  annual  dinner  at 
(he  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  takes  place 
9innx  :iie  summer :  if  Tyke  happens  to  be 
Mseot  from  the  firemen  of  our  company  for 
,a  week  previously,  he  is  always  sure  to  be  at 
^he  house  where  we  meet,  to  go  m  procession 
to  the  dinner,  to  which  he  accompanies  us,  as 
he  weU  knows  he  fares  right  well  upon  ihooc 
occasions.  He  j^ets  a  regular  blo<v-out  of 
what  we  have  ourselves,  and  eats  so  rave- 
nously of  the  good  things  that  he  can  scarcely 
« ag.  Tlie  mai^istrate  asked  whetticr  a  fire 
cvei  happened  to  break  out  when  Tyke  was 
indulging  with  them  at  their  annual  festival. 
The  &eman  did  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
the  kind,  bat  he  was  convinced,  knowing 


Tyke's  lov<e  to  be  present  at  a  fire,  that  he 
would  \%9^  the  enteruuimeQt,  and  scamper 
off  CO  the  seeoe  of  action. 

The  magisdaie  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
tee  this  dog,  he  was  shortly  after  exhibited  at 
the  office,  and  some  other  peculiarities  r^ 
specting  hiniwere  lekted. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  particohir  in  the 
appearance  of  the  dog ;  be  is  a  roiigh-look* 
ing  smaU  animal,  of  tlie  terrier  breed,  and 
seems  to  be  in  eacelient  condition,  no  doubt 
from  the  care  taken  of  him  by  the  firemea 
belooginn  to  the  difiSerent  companies.  Tyke 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Scimton,  a  foreman  of 
one  of  the  fire-offices,  iiflk  remarkable  way. 
About  nine  years  ago,  two  persons  brought 
the  dog  to  the  stairs  ^u  Blackiriars  to  drowa 
him,  in  cooN>quence  of  his  hav'mg  the  mange. 
Stanton  spoke  to  the  parties,  and  had  the  dog 
|(iven  y^  to  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  curing 
It.  Since  that  period.  Tyke,  as  if  grateful  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  has  reumined 
constandy  with  those  person!^  belonging  to 
his  preserver  s  avocation ;  and,  although  old, 
he  is  as  fond  as  ever  of  being  at  fires.  There 
w%s  some  difficulty  experienced  in  bringing 
him  to  the  office,  as  he  does  not  much  relish 
going  any  distance  from  where  the  firemen 
are  usually  to  be  fouiMl,  except  in  case  of  at- 
tending with  them  at  a  conflagration,  and 
then  distance  is  of  no  consequence.  There 
was  stratagem  obliged  to  be  used.  A  fireman 
commenced  rnnoiog :  Tyke,  uccustomed  to 
follow  upon  such  occasions,  set  out  nfter 
him ;  hut,  his  person  having  slackened  his 
pace  on  the  way,  the  sagacious  animal,  know- 
ing there  was  no  fire,  turned  hack,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  office. 


HUMAK   STRENGTH. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inexpli- 
cable experiments  relative  to  the  strength  of 
the  human  frame,  which  you  have  yourself 
seen  and  admired,  is  that  in  which  *a  heavy 
man  is  raised  with  the  greatest  facility,  when 
he  is  lifted  up  the  instant  that  his  own  Iun;:s 
and  those  of  the  persons  who  raise  him,  are 
inflated  with  air.  This  experiment  was,  I 
believe,  first  shown  in  England,  a  few  year* 
ago»  by  Major  H.,  who  saw  it  performed  in 
a  large  party  at  Venice,  under  the  direction 
of  an  officer  in  the  American  Navy.  As 
Major  H.  performed  it  more  than  once  in 
my  presence,  I  shall  describe,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  method  which  he  prescrilt)^!. 
The  heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies  down 
upon  two  chairs,  his  tegs  being  supported  by 
the  one,  and  his  back  by  the  other.  Four 
persons,  one  at  each  leg,  and  ope  at  each 
shoulder,  then  try  to  rai^  him,  and  they  find 
his  dead  weight  to  lie  very  great,  from  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  supporting  him.  Wlien 
he  is  placed  m  the  chair,  each  of  the  f<H«r 
persons  lakes  hoM  of  tlie  body  as  before,  ami 
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the  penon  to  be  lifted  gites  two  «^:iialt  by 
ekipping  hie  hftoiti.  At  the  fint  MgiMil  he 
himsdfand  the  four  lifters  bepn  to  draw  « 
kuig  and  fall  breath;  and  when  the  kiliala- 
lion  i»  completed^  or  the  longs  filled,  the  seo 
ond  signal  isgiven  for  raising  the  person  from 
the  chair.  To  his  own  9urpri*»e^  and  that  of 
his  bearers,  hO  rises  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cihtT,  a^  if  he  were  no  heavier  than  a  feather. 
On  'several  occasions  I  have  observed  that 
when  one  of  the  bearers  performs  his  part 
ill^  by  making  tlie  inhalation  out  of  time,  the 
Mrt  of  the  body  which  he  tries  to  raise,  is 
hft,  ab  it  were,  bd^pd.  As  you  have  repeat- 
edly seen  tliis  ex|4nment,  and  have  perlorra- 
ed||>e  partbo^  of  the  load  andjof  the  bear- 
er, you  can  testify  how  remarkable  the  ef- 
fects appear  to  all  parties,  and  bow  complete 
IS  the  conviction,  either  that  the  load  lias 
been  ligtitened,  or  die  bearer  streni^tliened 
by  the  prescribed  process.  At  Venice  the 
experiment  was  performed  in  a  much  more 
imposing  manner.  The  heaviest  man  in  the 
party  was  raised  and  sustained  upon  the 
points  uf  the  fore-fingers  of  six  persons. 
Major  H.  declared  that  the  experiment  would 
not  succeed  if  the  person  lifted  were  placed 
upon  a  board.  He  conceived  it  necessary 
tiittt  the  hearers  should  communicate  direct- 
ly with  the  body  to  be  raised.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  any  experiments 
relative  to  these  curious  facts  :  but  whether 
the  general  effect  is  an  illusioo,  or  the  result 
of  known  or  of  new  principles,  the  subject 
merits  a  careful  investigation* — Sir  D.  Brcw' 


From  tlw  YboDf  Lady*s  Own  Book. 
SMPLOTMBMT  OF  TIME. 

It  was  well  said  by  a  celebrated  author, 
that  many  persons  lose  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  for  want  of  employing  odd  min- 
utes. Pleasure  and  business  occupy  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  time,  that  we  ought  sedu- 
lously te  take  advantage  of  every  little  inter- 
val for  rational  and  valuable  study.  If  we 
could  resolve  tr>  employ  in  this  manner  the 
man^r  though  individually  brief  portions  of 
our  time,  which  we,  by  a  perversion  of  sensd 
«uid  lahtfua^e.  call  tpart  minute*,  how  many 
ndvuntages  should  we  gain  even  jti  a  single 
year! 

To  make  the  best  and  fullest  use  of  our 
time,  regularity  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  pleasures  and  occupa- 
tions, as  celerity  and  attention  are  m  our  pur- 
suit of  them. 

Were  we  to  reflect  upon  the  frightful  havoc 
made  in  tlie  brief  period  allott^  to  our  ex- 
istence upon  earth,  by  slowness  and  wont 
of  mcthoaical  proceeding,  we  should  be  too 
mudi  shocked  to  require  any  other  incentive 
to  improve  our  faulty  practices.  •  Lassitude 
a  said  to  have  been  introdueed  into  the  world 


by  sloth  ;  to  wMdi  might  be  added,  tfaac 
those'wfoo  watte  meet  ti«ie  are  always  eoi»- 
plaiaiug  of  their  wast  i>f  it. 
Solon  caused  idleness  to  be  punished  l^  in* 
fa«y,  and  deprived  every  father  who  neglec- 
ted H^  give  his  son  a  trade,  of  the  asststanoe 
whidi  he  might  otherwise  have  had  in  his  old 
age.  But  what  need  have  we  of  heathen 
wisdom  to  guard  ns  against  waste  er  negleet 
of  time  i  ,  Holy  wnt  expressly  condemns  it, 
and  both  by  precept  and  narrated  examplee, 
teaches  us  that  it  is  in  itself  one  of  the  grea^ 
est  vices,  and  is,  betides,  the  paient  of  i»- 
numerable  Uhcrs.      '*  ■ 


Otn  WHEAT. 


Ths  American  Farmer  gives  one  of  she 
most  interesting  facts  on  the  subject  «f 
wheat,  tliat  has  ever  been  published.  It 
states  that  there  is  now  growing  in  France  a 
patch  of  wheat,  the  seeds  of  which  are  up- 
wards of  two  tkomand  yeort  old.  It  was  ob» 
toined  directly,  from  one  who  was  an  inhabiti- 
aiit  of  Egypt  somewhere  aboii|(  the  year  41A 
before  Ciuist,  by  some  gentlemen  in  Francf  1 
In  other  words,  it  was  taken  from  a  mummy. 
At  this  time,  adds  the  Farmer,  we  only  know 
that  the  wheat  was  in  every  particular,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  present  time,  and  that  it 
was  growing  finely  at  the  last  accounts  we 
had  of  it.  This  is  a  roost  interestii^  circum- 
stance, and  adds  one  of  the  most  important 
items  to  this  history  of  agriculture,  ever  be- 
fore recorded.  It  proves  conclusively,  that 
wheat  is  not  a  faaitious  v^uble,  that  has 
been  so  often  and  so  authoritively  asserted ; 
and  further,  that  it  was  not  originally  an  in- 
ferior grain,  and  improved  by  cultivation  to 
Its  present  quality.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
tlmt  it  has  been  at  least  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  exactly  the  same  as 
it  is  now. 


CUR10t7S  OBOLOGICAL  FACT. 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  lump  of  coal 
wei|;li>ng  sixteen  ouncetf  was  late!y  discoverv 
ed  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  a  solid  rock, 
about  ten  feet  in  dihmeter,  on  a  track  at 
coal  laud  on  the  Broad  Mountain,  known  Is 
tite  Pott  and  Bannan  track.  The  rock  was 
a  dispUced  fragment  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
line  of  the  Pottsville  and  Dansville  rail-road, 
composed  in  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Nelish, 
by  whom  the  discovery  was  made  while  the 
workmen  were  engaged  in  blasting.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  oc- 
currence, since  the  rock  exhibited  no  trace 
of  a  fiissure  or  opening  whereby  the  l«imp 
might  have  been  introduced ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary presented  the  appearance  of  uniforai 
solidity.— Miner'j  Journal, 
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AN  ADDRESS 
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But  it  moft  not  be  ttippoted,  from  the  in- 
iCttioes  I  h«ve  cboten^  to  §ho«r  the  amount 
of  good  which  may  be  dooe  bj  the  exerciee 
ot  the  mental  po^^rers,  that  it  is  confined 
to  the  material  comforts  of  life ;  to  tuam« 
boats,  looms,  or  machinery  for  spinning. 
Far  from  it.  The  true  and  most  peculiar 
province  of  its  efl^cacj  is  the  moral  condi- 
tioo.  Think  of  the  mestimable  i^ood  conferred 
en  aJI  succeeding  generations,  by  the  earlj 
settlers  of  Amenca,  who  first  established  the 
system  of  public  schools,  where  instruction 
Sbootd  be  furnished  ^[roM  to  all  the  children 
in  the  oommunitj.  No  such  thing  was 
before  known  in  the  world.  There  were 
sdiiools  and  colleges,  supported  by  funds, 
which  had  been  bequeatbea  by  charitable  in- 
dSviW uals,  and,  in  consequence^  most  of  the 
common  schools  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  were 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  paoper  establishments, 
to  which  it  was  not  respectable  to  have  re- 
coorse.  So  deep-rooted  is  this  idea,  that, 
when  I  hare  been  applied  to  for  information 
as  to  our  public  schools,  from  those  paru  of 
die  United  States  where  no  soch  system  ex- 


as  to  our  public  schools,  from  those  paru  of 
die  United  States  where  no  soch  system  ex- 
ists, I  have  freauendy  found  it  hard  to  obtain 
mdit,  when  1  navie  declared,  that  there  was 
nothing  disreputable,  in  the  poblie  opinion 
here,  in  sending;  children  to  schools,  supportp 
ed  at  the  public  charge.  The  idea  or  such 
schools,  therefore,  when  it  first  crossed  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  was  entirely  origin- 
al ;  hot  how  much  of  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  their  children,  ana  posterity,  has 
lowed  frtim  this  living  sprimc  ot  public  intel- 
ligence !  So,  too,  the  phm  ofSunday  schools, 
which  have  proved  a  olessmg  of  inestimable 
valne,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  partico- 
larfy  to  thousands  who  are  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  other  institutions.  It  is  prob- 
able that  instruction  is  now  {(iven,  in  Sunday 
ichoob,  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pupib,  by  noore  tlian  one  hundred  and  Bfty 
tboosaad  teachers.  This  plan  was  the  happy 
suggestion  of  an  hnmble  individaal,^a  prin- 
ter,—who  contemplated,  at  first,  nothing  but 
the  education  of  tne  destitute  and  friendless 
children  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
After  laboring  in  this  noble  field  of  usefulness 
forSOyearSy  and  among  the  class  of  population 
most  eipoftcd  to  the  temptations  to  crime,  he 
lad  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  that 
oat  of  three  tbootaod  scholars,  he  had  heard 


of  but  one,  who'  bad  been  sent  to  Jail,  as  a 
crhninal.*  Who  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
compare  the  pure  and  happy  renown  of  the 
man  who  had  extended,  by  the  suggestion  of 
this  simple  but  before,  untried  pknof  ednoa- 
don,  the  blessings  of  instrocdon  to  a  millioa 
and  a  half  of  his  fellow^reatnres,  with  the 
false  and  unmerited  glory  which  has  been 
awarded  to  conquerors,  whose  wars  have 
hurried  their  milhoos  of  vkdms  to  cruel  and 
untimely  death! 

This  topic  might  be  illustrated,  perhaps, 
still  more  powerfully,  by  depicung  the  evils 
which  flow  from  ignorance.  These  are  de* 
ptorable  enough  in  the  case  of  the  individual ; 
although  if  he  live  surrounded  by  an  intelli- 
gent community,  the  disa!»trous  cosequencee 
are  limited.  But  the  general  ignorance  of 
large  numbers  and  endre  dasMs  of  nen, 
acting  under  the  undiasteoed  sdmulus  of  th# 
passions,  and  excited  by  the  various  causes 
of  discontent  which  occur  in  the  progress  of 


*See  a  very  interesdng  address,  at  the  cel- 
ebradon  of  the  Sunday  School  Jobilee.  or  the 
fiftieth  year  from  the  insdtution  of  Sunday 
schools,  by  Robert  Raikes :  delivered  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Sept.  14, 18S1.  by  die  Hon. 
Thomas  Smith  Gnmke.  I  find,  iKmever,  tlw 
following  statement  in  a  public  print,  of  the 
accuracy  of  which,  1  have  no  nuans  of  jndg-* 
ing. 

*^The  credit  of  origimiting  these  tmdtv* 
dons  has  usually  been  given  to  Mr.  Raikesy 
a  newspaper  proprietor  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  some  years  ago.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, from  statements  and  documents  of  ua* 
questionable  authenticity,  that  the  plan  of 
tne  first  sdiool  of  this  descripdoo,  which  wit 
established  in  Glmicester,  in  1T80,  origins- 
ded  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  head  roas- 
ter of  the  cathedral  school  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  was  in  narrow  circumstances, 
communicated  the  details  of  his  plan  to  Mr. 
Raikes,  when  the  latter  assisted  him  with  his 
purse ;  and,  having  taken  a  very  aodve  and 
zealous  part,  in  promoting  the  establishment 
of  Sunday  schools,  he  ultimately  obtiuoed  all 
the  merit  of  being  their  founder.  Mr.  Raikes, 
who  is,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  much  credit, 
for  hb  benevolent  exertions  in  the  oiuse  of 
educadoo,  lived  to  see  ^iSOMO  children  en- 
rolled iu  these  schools.  The  number  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  instruction  on  the 
Sabbath  in  England,  »  1,950,000.  At  Bir- 
mingham, the  system  has  been  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  than  in  aiiy  other  town 
in  Engkind,  nearly  13,000  Sunday  school  pu- 
pils have  been  mustered  there  on  theooen* 
sien  of  the  JM  i*^*^*" 
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.,  It  •flea  frofkio|iv«  of  iotMt 
whidh  nurice  bainiiiity  Mmdd^.    I  know  not 
thftt  f  oonld  produce  ft  mora  fMrtiMAt  Uloe- 
tnuioa  of  thas  truth,  tlmn  may  be  foood  in 
dw  ibUowtng  eitraot  from  a  foreigo  journal. 
Il  i^atet  to  the  outrage  committed  by  the 
poamtrytin  a  part  ofHuDgary,iD  cooaequence 
of  th»  ravages  of  the  chotera  m  that  region, 
<*  The  suspicion  that  the  cholera  was  caus- 
ed by  poisoning  the    wells,  was  nniversal 
imomt  the  peasantry  of  the  counties  of  Zips 
and  Zomplin,  and  ev.enr  one  was  folly  con- 
floced  or  its  truth.    The  first  occasion  oc- 
curred in  'Klucksow,  where,  it  is  said,  some 
peasants  died  ia  consequence  of  taking  the 
preservatives^  whether  by  an  inmioderate 
use  of  medicine,  or  whether  they  thought 
tbey  were  to  uke  dilorate  of  lime  mternaUy. 
it  not  known.    This  storr,  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  breaking  out  of  cholera  at  Kiuckoow, 
led  the  peasants  to  a  notion  of  the  poisoning 
of  the  wells,  which  spread  like. lightning.  In 
the  sequel,  upon  the  attack  of  the  estate  of 
Count  Czaki,  a  servant  of  the  chief  bailiff 
was  on  the  point  of  being  murdeied,  when, 
to  save  his  life,  he  oflbred  to  diacluse  some- 
thing important.    He  said  that  he  received 
from  his  master  two  pounds  of  poisonous 
powder,  with  orders  to  throw  it  into  the 
w^Sp  and,  with  an  ai^e  over  his  head,  took 
oath  poblkly  in  the  church  to  the  truth  of 
him  sutemeot.    These  arcmnstances,  and 
Ibe  faet  that  the  peasants,  when  they  forcibly 
•Btered    (ba   houses   of   the  land-owners, 
•very  where  found  chlorate  of  lime,  which 
th^  took  for  the  poisonous  powder,  confirm- 
ed their  suspicions,  and  drove  the  people  to 
madness.    In  this  state  of  excitement  they 
committed   the   most  appalling    excesses. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  detachment  of 
thirty  soldiers,  beaded  by  an  ensign,  attempt- 
ed to  restore  order  m  £luckoow,  the  peas- 
ants, who  were  ten  times  their  number,  fell 
•pon  them  ;  the  soldiers  were  released,  but 
the  ensign  was  bound,  tortured  with  scissors 
and  knives,  then  beheaded,  and  his  head  fixed 
00  a  pike  as  a  tro^y.    A  civil  officer,  in 
company  with  this  military,  was  drowned,  his 
carriage  broken,  and  chlorate  of  lime  being 
found  in  the  carriage,  one  of  the  inioates 
was  compelled  to  eat  it  till  he  votnitted  blood, 
which  again  confirmed  the  notion  of  poison. 
On  the  attack  of  tlie  house  of  tlie  Lord  at 
Klucknow,  the  Countess  saved  her  life  by 
piteous  entreaties  ;  but  the  diief  bailiff,  in 
whose  house  chlorate  of  lime  was  unhappily 
found,  was  killed*  together  with  bis  son,  a 
little  oaoghtcr,  a  clerk,  a  moid,  and  two  stu- 
denu,  who  boarded  with  him.    So  the  bands 
went  from  village  to  village;  wherever  a  no- 
bleman or  a  physician  was  found,  death  was 
his  lot ;  oiMt  in  a  short  time  it  was  known 
that  the  High  Constable  of  the  county  of 
Zemplio.  several  Counts,  Nobles,  and  Parish 
Priests,  had  been  murdered*    ^ciergyiuao 


was  banged.  bMwe  be  refused  to  i9k%  en 
oath  that  be  had  thrown  poison  into  the  well ; 
theeyeeofaCeoatess  were  put  out,  and  ia« 
nooen t  children  cu  t  to  pieces.  Count  C«aki 
having  first  ascertained  that  his  family  waa 
safe,  fled  from  his  estate  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  but  was  stopped  at  Kirchtrauf,  pelted 
with  stones,  and  wounded  all  over,  torn  from 
his  borte,  and  only  saved  by  a  worthy  mer- 
chant, who  fell  on  him.  crying  "  Now  I  have 
got  the  rascal.''  He  drew  the  Count  mto  • 
neighboring  convent,  where  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  and  a  refuge  afibrded  him.  His  le- 
creUry  was  struck  from  his  horse  witli  aa 
axe,  but  saved  in  a  similar  maunei ,  and  in  the 
evening  conveyed  with  his  master  to  Leut- 
schau.  But  enough  of  these  horrible  scenes. 
Those  here  mentioued^and  they  are  but  a 
few  from  the  counties  of  Zips  and  Zemplin— 
w'dl  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  road  rage  of 
a  people,  hitherto  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  bruulity,  as  soon  as  it  breaks  its  fetter 
for  a  moment.^ 

It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose,  on  this  ocft* 
aion,  to  attetnpf  even  a  sketch  of  what  the 
judicious  exercise  of  the  iotellij^t  principle 
has  enabled  men  to  do,  for  the  improveroeo& 
of  their  fellowHBen.  £ooutch  I  venture  to 
hope,  has  been  said,  to  pot  all,  who  favor  me 
with  their  attention,  upon  the  reflection  that 
it  u  only  by  iu  improvement,  that  it  is  pos« 
sible  for  a  man  to  render  himself  useful  to 
man ;  and  consequently,  that  it  is  in  this  way 
alone,  that  he  can  taste  the  higliest  and  pur^ 
est  pleasure,  which  our  natures  can  enjoy, 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  been  useful  to  others. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  make  a  few  re* 
marks  on  another  subject  which  would  ( 


appropriately  to  belong  to  this  occasion^ 

An  idea,  1  fear,  prevails,  that  truths,  such 
as  I  have  now  attempted  to  lUusrrate,  are 
obvious  enough  in  themselves,  but  that  they 
apply  only  to  men  of  literary  education,  to 
professional  characters,  and  persons  of  ror- 
tune  and  leisure;  and  that  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  other  dasses  of  society^  and 
those  who  pass  most  of  their  time  in  manual 
labor  and  mechanical  industry,  to  engaite  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  wiih  any  hope  of 
being  useful  to  themselves  and  otliers. 

This,  1  believe,  to  be  a  great  error.  I  trust 
we  may  regard  tlie  meeting  of  this  nunierous 
audience,  as  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  you 
consider  it  an  error ;  una  that  you  are  per^ 
suaded  that  it  i:^  in  your  power^  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  the  benefits,  which  flow  from 
the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge. 

What  is  it  tiiat  we  wish  to  improve  ?  The 
mind.^Is  this  a  thiug  monopolized  by  any 
class  of  society  ?  God  forbia  :  it  is  the  heri- 
tage with  which  he  bos  endowed  all  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  great  family  of  man.  .Is  it  a 
treasure  belonging  to  the  wealthy  ?  It  it 
talent  bestowed  alike  on  rich  and  pour;  hi|^ 
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and  low.  Bat  this  is  not  all ;  mind  is  in  afl 
men^  aud  in  every  maa,  the  saqie  active,  liv- 
ing, and  creative  principle ;  it  is  the  man 
himself.  One  of  tne  renowned  philosophers 
of  heathen  aatiquitjr  beautifully  said  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,!  call  tfaiem  not  ndite 
but  me.  It  is  these,  which  make  the  man  ; 
which  are  the  man.  1  do  not  say  that  oppor- 
tunities, that  wealth,  leisure^  and  great  ad- 
vantaxes  for  education  are  nothing ;  but  I  do 
say,  they  are  much  I^ss  than  is  commonly 
supposed;  I  do  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  which  men 
acquire,  and  the  good  they  do  with  it,  are  by 
no  means  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  which  ihey  have  enjoyed  what  are  com* 
monW  called  the  great  advantages  of  life. 
•  Wisdom  does  sometimts,  but  not  roost  com- 
monly, feed  her  children  with  a  silver  spoon. 
I  believe  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  sav,  that  a 
small  proportion  only  of  those*  who  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  the  iuiprovenient 
of  their  minds,  have  enjoyed  the  bast  advan- 
tages for  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  ile* 
tract,  in  the  least  degree,  from  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  varions  seminaries  for  karaiaf, 
which  public  and  prWate  liberality  has  foiiad- 
ed  m  oar  coantry*  Tliay  sarve  as  places, 
where  a  large  aamber  of  persons  art  prepaid 
cd  for  emptoyment  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions, wtHeh  the  public  oervice  raqtiiras. 
But,  I  repeat  tt,  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
our  race ;  the  asen,  who  by  wonderful  ioveiw 
tiontf,  remarkable  discoveries  and  eatraordin- 
ary  improvements,  have  conferred  the  most 
eminent  service  on  their  fellow-man^  and 
gained  the  highest  names  in  historT.*-b3[  far 
tbe  greater  part  have  been  of  hamUe  origin, 
narrow  fortunes,  small  advantages,  aad  sdf 
taught. 

And  this  sprmgs  from  the  natare  of  tbe 
miodof  man,whicn  is  not  unlike  natusal  things, 
a  ressel  to  be  filled  np^from  withoot ;  into 
which  yon  may  pour  a  little  or  pour  macb ; 
and  then  nseasure,  as  with  a  gnWte,  tbade* 
grees  of  knowledge  imparted.    The  know- 

.  ledge  that  con  be  so  imparted  is  the  leasr 
valuable  kind  of  knowledge  ;  nnd  tbe.  man 
who  has  nothing  but  this,  may  be  very  kam- 
ed,  hut  cannot  be  very  wise.  We  do  aoi  in- 
vite voa  to  these  lectures,  as  if  their  ol^ea 
would  be  attsiaed.  wlien  yoo  have  beard  the 
weekly  address.  It  is  to  itiadle  the  under- 
standing to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  pow- 
ers; tomaka  it  feel  within  itself  that  it  is  a 
Kving,  spiritoal  thing;  to  feed  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  itself  begin  to  act  and  operata. 
to  compare,  contrive,  invent,  improve,  and 
perfect.  This  is  our  object ;  an  object,  as 
much  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  who 
hears  me,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  degree  in  every 

college  in  Christendom. 
In  this  great  respect, — the  most  important 

that  touches  human  condition,— we  are  all 

eqoal    It  is  not  more  true,  that  all  men  pos- 


sess the  same  natnral  veaset  and  organs,  thaa 
that  their  minds  are  endowed  with  the  same 
capacities  for  improvement,  thoogh  not  per- 
haps all  in  tbe  same  degree.  The  condition 
in  which  they  are  placed  is  certainly  not  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference.  The  diild  of 
a  savage,  born  in  the  bosom  of  a  barbarous 
tribe,  IS,  of  course,  shut  out  from  all  chance 
of  sharini^  the  improvements  of  civilized 
communities.  So,  in  a  community  like  oor 
own,  an  infant  condemned,  by  adverse  cu>* 
cumstances,  to  a  life  of  common  street  b«r- 
g^ry.  must  be  considered  as  wholly  out  of  & 
reach  of  all  improving  influences.  But 
Shakkpeare,  whose  productions  have  been 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  all  who  speak  the 
English  language  for  two  hundred  years,  was 
a  runaway  lad,  who  got  his  living  in  London, 
by  holding  horses  at  the  door  of^the  theatre, 
for  those  who  went  to  the  play ;  and  Sir 
Richard  Arkwri|ht,  who  mvented  the  ma* 
chinery  for  spionmg  cotton,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  was  the  yoongest  of  thirteen 
children  of  a  poor  peasant,  and,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  foilowed  the  business  of 
a  travelling  barber. 

As  men  bring  into  the  world  with  them  an 
equal  intellectual  endowment ;  that  is,  minds 
equally  susceptible  of  improvement ;  so  in  a 
community,  like  that  in  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live,  the  means  of  improvement 
are  much  more  equally  enjoyed,  than  might, 
at  first  be  supposed.  Whoever  has  learned 
to  read,  possesses  die  keys  of  knowledge ; 
and  can,  whenever  he  plealses,  not  only  un- 
lock the  portals  of  her  temple,  but  penetrate 
to  the  inmost  halls  and  most  secret  cabinets. 
A  few  dollar>,  the  surplus  of  the  earnings  of 
the  humblest  industry,  are  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  use  of  books,  which  contain  the  el* 
emenu  of  the  whole  circle  of  useful  know 
ledge.  (Concluded  in  cur  next.) 


From  ■  CcrreipoiMknt  of  flie  V.T.  ComnertU  Advcrtiter. 

MAKDAN  viiXAOa,  Upper  Missouri,  > 
Aug.  6th,  1339.     \ 

Dear  Sir,— Soon  afler  tlie  date  of  my  last 
letter  from  tbe  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  I  de* 
scended  the  river  in  a  skiff  to  this  place, 
where  I  have  resided  about  two  weeks,  a  guest 
in  this  subterraneous  aty— tlvs  strangest 
place  in  the  worid,  where  one  sees  in  the 
most  rapid  suecession,  scenes  which  forca 
him  to  mirth— to  pity  and  compassion —to 
admiration— to  disgust— to  fear  and  to  aston-* 
ishment.  Here  are  subjects  and  sceaee 
worthv  the  pens  of  Irving,  or  Cooper ;  rich  in 
legends  and  romances  whidi  would  require 
no  aid  of  the  imagination  for  a  picture. 

The  Maudans,  or  (See-pobs-ka-no-ka-kee, 
'*  people  of  the  pheasants,'^.  ^  they  call 
themselves,  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient tribes  of  Indians  in  our  country.    They 
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with  retwd  to  their  ongte— contending 
that  they  were  the  first  people  created  on 
eerth,.  Their  village  is  undoudtedly  of  very 
ancient  orijpn,  and  from  what  I  could  learn 
of  their  traditions,  they  have,  at  a  former 
period,  heen  a  very  numerons  and  powerful 
nation ;  but  by  the  continual  wars  which 
have  existed  between  them  and  their  nei£li-. 
bors,  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  number 
of  16  or  1800  souls.  ,         .    «    .    . 

Their  villaKe  is  situated  on  the  Bank,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  on  the  Riv- 
er. The  ground  on  which  it  was  built  was 
admirably  selected  for  defence,  being  on  a 
bank  forty  Of  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
River.  The  greater  part  of  this  bank  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  solid  rock.  The 
River  suddenly  cliaoging  iu  course  to  a  mht 
angle,  protects  two  sides  of  the  village,  which 
isbuiU  upon  this  promontory  or  angle ;  thev 
have  therefore  but  one  side  to  protect,  which 
is  effectually  done  by  a  strong  piquet  and  a 
ditch  inside  of  it,  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
depth.  They  are  undoubtedly  secure  in  their 
vUlage  from  the  attacks  of  any  Indian  nation, 
and  have  nothing  to  fear  except  when  thev 
meet  their  enemies  on  the  prairie.  Their  vil- 
lage has  a  most  strange  appearance  to  the  eye 
ofa  stranger;  their  lodges  are  closely  grou- 
ped together,  leaving  but  just  room  enough 
for  walking  and  riding  between  them.   They 

Sppear  from  without  to  be  built  entirely  of 
irt,  but  one  is  surprised,  when  he  enters 
them,  to  see  the  neatness,  comfort,  and  spa- 
ciousdiiuensions  of  these  earth-covered  dwel- 
lings. They  all  have  a  circular  form,  and  are 
from  fifty  to  siity  feet  in  diameter.  Their 
roofs  are  formed  of  poles  of  six  or  eight  inch- 
es in  diameter,  witli  the  butt  end  in  the 
ground,  and  placed  so  thick  as  to  touch  each 
other— the  poinu  nearl  v  meeting  at  the  top, 
iMving  an  aperture  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
diaiDeter,  answering  for  a  chimney  and  a 
•ky-light  at  the  same  time.  These  poles  are 
supported  in  the  middle  by  large  beams,  and 
over  their  tops  is  laid  a  close  mat  of  willows, 
which  protects  them  from  the  dampness  of 
the  earth,  with  which  they  are  covered,  of 
about  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  floors  of 
these  dwellings  are  of  earth,  but  so  hardened, 
and  swept  so  clean,  that  they  have  a  bright 

Klish,  and  would  not  soil  the  whitest  linen, 
the  centre,  and  immediately  under  the 
sky-light,  is  the  Bre  pUioe— a  hole  of  four  or 
fi««  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  circular  form,  sunk 
a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  and  curbed 
•roved  with  stone ;— abound  this  are  tlie  fam- 
ily group,  redining  in  all  the  most  pictur- 
mt^  attitudes  and  groups,  resting  on  their 
Buffido  robes  and  beautiful  mats  of  willow. 
These  cabins  are  so  spacious  that  they  con- 
lain  from  15  to  2D  persons— a  family  and  all 
their  connexions.  They  all  sleep  on  bed- 
~  ^1  similar  in  form  to  ours,  but  generally 


notquiteat  kicli;  thay  aremad^of  roiftod 
poles,  rudely  framed  together.  A  Ruffiilo 
skin  is  strained  across  like  a  sacking  bottom, 
on  which  they  place  a  number  of  Buffalo 
robes,  making  the  finest  bed  in  the  world. 
Their  beds  are  all  covered  with  dressed  skins, 
strained  over  the  frame,  in  the  form  of  cor^ 
tains,  leaving  a  square  hole  to  get  into  and 
out  of  their  beds.  Some  of  these  curtains 
are  frinf^  and  otherwise  beautifulljr  orna- 
mented. The  Mandans  have  nothing*  in 
their  personal  apt>earance  or  demeanour  to 
distinguish  them  in  any  considerable  degree 
from  the  neighboring  Indians,  excepting  the 
singular  appearance  of  thdr  hair,  fu  this 
particular,  they  are  different,  I  believe,  from 
all  Indians  in  the  world.  Their  hair  has  all 
the  shades  and  variety  of  colors  that  are  to 
be  seen  amongst  white  society.  Many  chil- 
dren, male  and  female,  at  the  age  of  10  or  15 
years,  are  seen  with  their  hair  of  a  bright  sil- 
very grey,  and  some  almost  perfectly  white. 

Many  of  the  young  women  are  comely  and 
some  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  They 
marry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  whilst  young 
and  unmarried  they  dross  with  much  neat- 
ness, and  practice  mora  pure,  native  modes- 
ty, m  their  dress  and  demeanor,  than  anv  fe- 
male society  that  1  ever  was  in.  If  modesty 
be  a  virtue,  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  our 
fashionable  ladies  could  study  from  these 
simple  models.  Their  beaouful  white  skin 
dresses  extrad  from  their  chins  down,  quite 
to  the  ground,  and  are  studiously  formed  to 
iMwg  loose  over  their  bodies  without  showing 
any  thiogof  the  sliapes  of  the  person;  in- 
stead of  drawing  and  cording  themselves  up 
into  angles  and  protabcrances,  as  our  fau* 
ladies  do,  to  aUmct  tlie  gaxe  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  Their  dresses  are  made  of  the 
skins  of  tlie  mountain  sheep,  which  thej  con- 
sider preferable  to  all  otiiers,  being  softer,  of 
finer  texture,  and  much  lighter.  These  skina 
are  so  ingenioasly  dressed  that  they  leave* 
around  the  neck,  down  the  sides*  and  around 
the  bottom,  a  border  of  the  skin  with  the 
hair  on,  which  is  cat  into  a  kind  of  friiige 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  ermine. 
Tbey  are  omansented  in  a  great  varwiy  of 
ways  with  porcupine  quills,  beads  of  different 
colors,  elk'^s  teeth,  and  shells.  AfUr  becom- 
ing matrons,  that  blushing  modesty  in  a  great 
degree  disappears,  and  they  wear  a  dress 
made  of  elk  skin,  a  coarser  matenal,  shorter 
and  better  calculated  for  the  laborious  du- 
ties which  they  have  to  perform,  as  slaves  to 
their  lords. 

Perhaps  nothing  ever  more  completely  as- 
tonished these  people  than  the  operations  of 
my  brush.  Soon  after  my  arriving  in  their 
village,  I  invited  and  painted  the  two  princi- 
pal chiefs ;  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  hav^ 
ins  exhibited  them,  ft  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
village  was  crowding  upon  me  to  see  them. 
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I  wmt  oUiMi  to  uof  f$mma§,  •nd  pbee 
diem  high  m  a  coospicaoui  place,  where  all 
could  tee  tbem.    The  tikenestes  were  rtcogr 
nizeri,  and  some  coromenoed  jelliogy  some 
tinging,  and  others  07  ing.    The  ncit  curios- 
ily  was  €0  see  me,  and  so  great  was  the  rusU 
ttpoa  me  that  I  was  in  danger  of  suffocation. 
The  eager  coriosity  and  expression  of  aston- 
ishment  with  which  they  gazed    upon  me» 
pUMj  showed  that  they  considered  me  some 
scnnge  being.    They  soon  resolved   that  I 
was  the  greatest  meiiicifie  roan  in  the  world, 
for  they  said  I  had  made  living  beings— they 
said  they  could  see  tbem  laugh,  and  if  they 
Gonld  laugh  they  coald  speak,  &c.  and  must 
be   alive.    The  squaws  soon  raised  a  cry 
against  me  in  the  v^lla(e*  saying  that  I  was 
a  dangerous  man,  that  if  1  could  make  living 
penonsby  looking  at  them,  I  could  kill  them 
when  I  pleased,  and  that  some   bad  luck 
would  happen  to  those  whom  I  painted.    In 
this  way  they  excited  fears  in  the  minds  of  a 
mnnber  of  Chiefs  who  had  ogreed  to  sit ;  my 
operations  were,  of  course,  completely  at  a 
stand.    I  finally  had  an  interview  with  a 
nwnber  of  them,  and  assured  them  that  I 
was  but  a  man  like  themselves— that  my  art 
had  no  medicine  or  mystery  abont  ^  but 
ooold  be  learned  by  any  of  them   if  they 
wonld  practise  it  as  long  as  I  had— that  my 
intentions  towards  them  were  of  the  most 
friendhr  kind— and  that  in  the  country  where 
I  lived,    brave  men   never    allowed   their 
tqaaws  ro  frighten  them  with  their  fooli^ 
wfatms,  stones,  kc. :  they    all  immediately 
•raee,  shook  roe  by  the  hand,  and  dressed 
themselves  for  their  pictures.    There  was  no 
d^cotty  after  that  about  sittings,  all  %vere 
ready  to  sit— the  sqnaws  were  silent— and 
ray  painting  room  a   continued  resort  for 
them,  where  they  waited  with  impatience  to 
see  the  completion  of  each  picture,  that  they 
oonld   laugh,  sing  a  new  song,  &u&c.    I 
was  then  often  uken  by  the  arm  by  the 
Chiefs  and  led  to  their  lod^e,  where  a  feast 
was  prepared  for  me  m  their  best  style.    In 
this  manner  I  was  taken  from  one  lodge  to 
anodier,  and  treated   in  the  most   cordial 
uMmner.    Tliere  »  an  universal  disposition 
in  the  Indian  character  to  admire  curious 
works  of  art,  and  particofarly  for  paintings, 
for  which  they  seem  to  have  the  greatest  pas- 
sion :  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
tfaac  they  were  astonished  at  an  operation  so 
novel  and  untbought  of  by  them,  and  that  I 
should,  for  once  in  my  lite,  have  been  con- 
sidered a  great  man  and  a  creat  painter. 

These  people  are  singular  in  their  mnnner 
Off  trtatiag  their  dead;  they  are  alt  lodged 
on  scaflblik  at  a  little  distance  from  their  vil- 
lase,  after  having  been  enveloped  in  many 
folds  of  skins  and  closely  laced  with  cords 
tVom  head  to  foot.  These  fwafiTolds  are  built 
fknply  with  four  posts  and  pales  across,  just 
h%h  enough  to  be  above  the  reach  of  hands. 


On  thtat  the  body  thus  enolostd  is  la 
remains  to  decay.  Tbev  often  plai 
most  costly  sacrifices  of  the  richest  0 
robes,  dresses,  &c.  over  them,  which  ar 
sacred  by  the  living,  and  are  left  to 
with  the  body. 

They  generally  fasten  a  wooden  dish 
scaffold  that  the  deceased  may  be  1 
drink  when  he  is  thirsty ;  and  the  t 
who  are  nearest  rekited  to  the  decease 
ularly  carry  meat  and  water,  and  plaa 
on  the  scaflbid  that  they  may  not  suffe 
hunger  or  thirst.  Whenever  the  scaflR 
cays,  and  the  bones  fall,  the  relativ< 
the  skull,  which  is  perfectly  bleaclie 
carnr  it  to  a  place  a  little  distance  frc 
scaffold,  where  the  skulls  are  collecte 
arranged  on  the  ground  in  the  form  ol 
cle,  to  a  very  great  niiiaber.  In  this  c 
arrangement  the  greatest  precision  ha 
observed  in  placing  them  in  a  circle, 
equal  distances,  with  their  faces  all  h 
into  the  centre.  The  squaws  who  rec 
here  the  skulls  of  their  Ausbands,  thei 
dren,&c.  regularly  pay  to  them  their 
tions.  They  are  often  to  be  seen  lyii 
upon  their  faces,  ejibracing  the&e  sk 
shedding  tears  upon  them— talking  u 
and  offering  them  something  to  eat. 
one  of  them  is  rested  on  a  bunch  0 
sage,  which  is  always  removed  and  rei 
as  soon  as  it  wilts  and  decays.  These 
and  their  order  are  preserved  with  the 
est  religious  veneration,  and  are  per 
protecteo,  for  their  superstition  is  sucj 
no  one  would  dare  to  violate  the  order  g 
arrangement. 

I  spent  many  an  hoar  in  thi^  inter 
study  (or  the  Craniologtst  and  Phreno 
I  made  my  notes,  and  a  variety  of  drai 
which  are  for  the  curious— of  which 
speak  in  a  lurure  epistle,  but  forw 
have  not  room  at  present. 

About  three  miles  distant  ffom  tlie 
dan  village  is  what  is  called  '*  The 
Mandan  Village,**  containing  forty  0 
lodges  built  in  the  same  manner,  and  t 
habitants  in  ail  respects  the  same,  b 
part  of  the  same  nation.  Seven  or 
miles  up  the  river  arc  three  villages  of 
ventres  or  Minatarees ;  their  village 
built  in  the  same  manner  ai  that  of  the 
dans,  yet  they  are  a  nation  entirely  dii 
from  the  Mandans,  speaking  a  difl^ren 
guage.  The  two  nations  live  however  ii 
feet  harmonjrand  friendship,  and  are  a 
ready  to  join  in  the  common  cause  oft 
al  defence.  These  are  the  largesi 
best  built  Indians  on  the  river.  They 
very  warlike  nation,  and  their  nun.ti 
men  rapidly  diminishing  from  their  con 
ed  efforts  to  signalize  Uiemselves  in  b 
They  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  Croi 
tion.    They  speak  the  same  language 
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utiH  iiiiuite  them  to  m  considerable  degree 
in  the  richness  and  elegance  ot  their  dress. 

I  spent  several  days  in  these  villages  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  aoinsenient. 

I  would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  de- 
scribe the  beauty  and  spirit  ot  a  scene  which 
I  witnessed  the  day  before  I  left  the  Minata- 
ree  village.  It  was  reported  in  the  village 
that  a  large  band  of  buffaloes  were  in  sight, 
and  itk  a  few  minutes  about  one  hundred 
joung  men  were  mounted,  with  bows  and 
arrows  in  their  hands  and  ready  for  the  onset. 
They  were  divested  of  all  their  dress,  except 
a  small  light  robe  which  is  kept  exclusively 
for  that  purpose,  thrown  around  the  waist 
and  carelessly  tied. 

An  old  chief  oflFered  me  a  fine  horse  to 
ride,  which  I  mounted  and  swept  off  in  the 
flying  throng  to  see  the  sport.  We  were  soon 
in  sight  of  the  unsuspecting  herd,  who  knew 
not  of  their  danger  until  they  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  their  enemy ;  here, 
then,  ensued  a  scene  equal  to  any  military 
manoeuvre.  The  animals  affrighted,  rapidly 
fled  in  a  body,  but  the  fleet  cavalry  closed  so 
rapidly  in  front  of  tlieni,  waving  their  small 
robe  in  their  hands  and  raising  their  frurhtful 
yells,  that  ihey  turned  about  in  confusion, 
and  bent  their  course  in  a  different  direction, 
where  ihey  also  met  their  yelling  foes  advan- 
cing in  the  rear.  They  recoiled  again,  dur- 
ing which  lime  ihey  were  so  closely  hemmed 
in  that  they  rushed  together  in  a  mass,  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  being  able  to  move  in  no 
other  form  than  in  a  circle.  The  Indians 
then  commenced  ridinjr  round  them  in  a  ring, 
and  having  closely  hemmed  them  in,  the 
whining  arrows  began  to  fly,  and  the  work 
of  death  commenced.  Then  commenced  a 
scene  worthy  the  poet's  pen,  or  the  pencil  of 
the  artist — nut  a  mere  scene  of  slaughter, 
but  a  battle  •cent  of  the  most  spirited  kiud, 
for  the  Bulls,  exasperated  and  enraged  at 
their  assailants,  would  often  turn 'upon  them 
with  the  greatest  fury  imaginable,  in  which 
case  their  only  safety  was  by  flight.  I  often 
saw  the  Indians  dismounted  in  the  midst  of 
the  heat  and  confusion  of  the  struggle  ;  and 
the  instant  their  feet  were  upon  the  ground, 
the  small  robe  from  their  waist  was  waiving 
in  their  hands  in  readiness  for  the  Bull, 
which  he  expects  is  plunging  upon  him,  and 
quicker  than  lightning,  ^when  the  animal  has 
made  his  last  leap,  which  is  to  crush  his  as- 
sailant to  death)  the  roho  is  thrown  over  his 
horns  and  face.  Tlie  Indian  leaps  by  his 
side,  and  quicker  than  thought  his  arrow  flies 
to  the  heart.  About  fifteen  minutes  closed 
this  scene"",  all  was  silent;  about  300  were  slain, 
and  not  one  of  the  band  escaped.  Though 
the  scene  has  been  so  spirited  and  pictur- 
esque that  I  looked  upon  it  with  rivited  feel- 
mgs  of  delight,  yet  I  could  not  look  upon  this 
field  of  slain,  u  ho  had  so  nobly  died,  with- 
out feelings  of  pity  and  regret. 


In  my  next  letter,  I  will  endearor  to  givr 
you  some  idea  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
these  misguided  superstitious  people,  at  aiv 
annual  ceremony  to  which  I  was  a  witness  for 
four  days,  in  which  they  fast  and  abstain, 
from  drinking,  and  then  commence  inflicting 
tortures  upon  themselves  by  cutting  their 
bodies  and  limbs,  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
to  describe— passing  sticks  through  them — 
hanging  themselves  by  these  wounds^drag^ 
ging  heavy  weights,  &c.  &c.  Though  shock- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  people  of 
the  East,  who  are  i^^norant  of  what  is  actual- 
ly transpiring  in  this  Western  World. 

Yours,  &c.  GEORGE  CATLIN. 


Fromtlie  Loodmi  United  Service  Jourwd. 
VISIT  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF   MOUVT   ETMA. 

By  lieutenant  G.  if.  P.  WkUe,  Royal  Navjf^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July,  183of 
I  set  off  from  Catania  with  a  party  oi  my 
messmates,  to  ascend  Mount  Etna,  takinj; 
the  necessary  guides,  and  two  sumpter  mules 
to  carry  the  provisions,  £cc.;  as  nothing  io 
that  way  can  be  procured  after  leaving  Nico- 
losi,  which  is  a  small  village  about  twelve- 
miles  from  Catania.    Etna  is  divided  by  the 
Sicilians  into    three  several   regions.    The 
first  is  called  Pie  di  Montagua,  the  second 
Nemerosa,  and  the  third  Discoperta.    The 
ascent,  though  very;  gradual,  commences  im- 
mediately on  leaving  the  city  of  Catania^ 
over  a  tolerable  constructed  road  ;  the  coun- 
try around  is  formed  on  an  ancient  volcanic 
soil ;  probably  the  third  eruption  mentioned 
by  llittcydides,  which  happened  in  the  siath 
year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war,  and  the  se- 
cond of  the  eighty-eight  Olympaid.    Trav- 
ersing the  lands  of  Battianti,  and  St.  Gio- 
vanni delia  Punta,  the  road  is  constantly  over 
the  lava,  and  the  country  on  eiUier  side  is 
delicious.    Trecastagne,  nine  miles  from  Ca- 
tania, is  seated  on  tlie  acclivity  of  a  high  vol- 
canic mountain.    The  scene  here  is  beautiful 
and  picturesque.    Ne^r  the  principal  churdi  ^ 
the  view  is  most  extensive.    Towards  llie 
east  the   mountains  of  Calabria,  the  sea 
stretching  from  Taormiua  to  ^Catania,  bath« 
ing  the  sides  of  Etna,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, woods  and  villages:  northward  rises 
the  mountain  itself,  surrounded  by  its  pro- 
geny of  pigmy  mountains;  these  have  been 
thrown  up  in  Various  fonns,  composed  urin- 
cipall^  of  cinders,  and  covered  with  ricfi  ve- 
geution.    The  freshness  of  the  air,  the  beau- 
ty and  picturesQue  situations  of  the  houses 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  fine  trees,  the  over- 
teeming  fertility  or  the  soil,  and  the  laughin(( 
fields,  where  golden  Ceres  still  lingers,  un- 
willing to  quit  her  favorite  abode,  intersected 
by  courses  of  lava,  as  yet  unproductive,  make 
this  view  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting that  can  be  imagined.    These  mighty 
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-CUresBitof  once  liquid  fire^  e&ttndiDg  io  muy 
iilacet  (en  miles  in  lenf^th,  bj  two  or  three  in 
Dreadtb,  fill  the  mind  with  horror  and  atton- 
ithment:  that  soch  wondrous  masses,  con- 
sist iog  of  earths,  stones,  and  minerals,  fused 
and  mixed,  could  be  driven  forth  io  one  wild 
current  from  the  mountain,  makes  us  pause, 
and  confounds  any.  attempt  to  reason  on  the 
phenomena. — ^Ano  althoueb  the  lava  for  m»- 
nj  centuries  lays  waste  the  superincumbent 
land,  jet,  after  a  certain,  but  verjr  \an%  peri- 
od. It  IS  broufbt  by  bumaa  industry  into  such 
a  state  as  to  becoene  the  richest  soil  for  colti- 
«ration;  but  when  w«  reflect  on  the  necessity 
<d  some  ni^es  to  effect  this  wished- for  sUte  of 
decomposition,  we  bewilder  tlie  miud  without 
Arrlvinf;  at  anv  certain  conclusion.  When 
this  process  is  duly  elected,  the  cactus  opun* 
tin,  or  prickly  peaV,  is  planted,  which  hastens 
the  desired  event,  and  lias  the  power  to  break 
up  the  lava,  and  render  it  fit  for  productive 
purposes^  Five  miles  from  Trecastigne  is 
Nicolosi,  a  small  village  which  has  often  suf- 
(ertd  from  the  fire-vomiting  mountain.  Here 
«e  supped  and  baited  the  mules  for  two 
hours.  Nicolosi,  according  to  Si <nur  Gcm- 
tneUero,  a  Sicilian  physician,  long  resident  at 
Catania,  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  mean  temperature  04^  Fahr. 

From  hence,  to  an  almost  interminable  ex- 
tent, there  is  a  most  suoerb  view  of  tlie  sur- 
rooodin^  country  ;  outning  can  be  more  va- 
ried, grand,  and  sublime ;  ever^r  spot  spared 
by  the  aU-dovastating  lavas,  is  lughly  cultiva- 
ted;  the  vtiies  and  other  productive  fruit 
trees  are  seen  laden  with  the  most  delicious 
fruits;  the  groves  of  olives,  the  towns  and 
villages,  in  almost  endless  aerial  perspective, 
all  terminated  by  the  distant  and  deep  blue 
•ea,  form  a  scene  the  most  enchanting  that 
can  be  conceived.    We  remounted  about  ten 
o^ciock,  p.  M.,  our  trusty  mules,  and  pursued 
our  journey.    The  evening  was  deliciously 
serene,  the  stars  shone  with  extraordinary 
hriUiancy ;  and  the  sky  appeared  intensely 
blue,  while  the  galaxy,  or  milky-way,  beamed 
like  a  splendia  stream  of  light  across  the 
axure  expanse. 

The  cool  breezes  now  wafted  from  the  up» 
per  regions  of  tlie  mountain  were  very  re- 
ijreshing,  and  exhilerated  our  spirits  in  an 
extraordinary  degrc  e.  Passed  Monte  Rosso, 
which  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  thrown  up  durmg  the  great  erup- 
tion of  the  year  1669,  and  from  which  issued 
that  horrible  stream  of  burning  lava,  which, 
after  destroving  the  country  for  the  length  of 
fourteen  milts,  ran  into  the  sea  at  Catania. 

About  six  miles  higher  np  commences  the 
Nemerosa  region,  which,  like  a  beautiful 
green  girdle,  encircles  the  mountain ;  it 
abounds  with  ancient  hillocks,  and  lava  of 
diflertnt  periods^  and  is  almost  covered  with 


frowning  woods  of  oak,  holm,  beach  aad  piats, 
on  the  more  elevated  points. 

Nothing  could  be  more  romantic  Chan  the 
scene  throuch  which  we  were  now  passing  | 
either  scrambling  up  some  craggy  precipice, 
or  brushing  under  tne  spread'mg  branches  of 
the  aged  oaks.  A  tremulous  braeze  ncm  and 
tlien  rustled  along  through  the  dense  foCaga ; 
then,  ^gain  all  was  sull  and  silent  as  the 
grave  save  a  distant  solemn  murmur  from 
the  shadv  recesses  ns  the  light  air  died  away ; 
or  the  clattering  of  the  mules  over  the  tink* 
ling  path.  The  stars  apptured  brighter  tlian 
ever,  and  as  if  approaching  nearer  from  tlia 
great  diminution  of  refraction.  Those  in* 
geneous  meteors,  known  by  the  vulgar  namo 
of  failing  surs,  seemed  in  their  descent  to 
touch  the  mountain  and  then  glide  off  again. 
The  country  below,  viewed  bv  this  dubious 
light,  looked  like  another  world  far,  far  be- 
low. 

After  eiyoying  for  some  time  this  stupein 
dous  and  enchanting  treat,  we  kept  torturiiig 
and  progressing,  lo>t  in  ple|ising  reveries 
caused  by  the  tairy  scene. 

Halted  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  forest 
region,  to  refresh  our  mules,  and  exchange 
our  light  clothinc  for  garmeiKs  of  a  warmer 
texture,  as  the  wihd  blew  coot  and  soniewliafe 
chilly ;  for  the  temperature  of  this  spot  was 
about  50^  while  that  of  Catania,  which  we 
had  only  left  a  few  hours  ago,  was  84''  Fuhr» 
The  road,  on  leaving  our  resting-place,  tie- 
came  tedious  and  cheerless;  hardly  any  ve- 
getation was  discoverable,  and  still  wildei  re>* 
gions  appeared  above  us.  The  path  now  lay 
over  masses  of  rough  lava  ;  so  much  so,  tkuu 
at  times  it  became  necessary  to  dismount  and 
actually  drag  our  jaded  animals  over  the  rug- 
ged precipices  which  obstructed  our  progress ; 
the  intricacy  of  the  path  required  us  to  fol- 
low one  another  very  closely,  that  we  miglu 
not  lose  the  track,  which  became  so  tortuous 
in  Its  course,  as  would  puzzle  any  one  bi*ta 
muleteer  accustomed  to  the  road  to  find  tho 
clue  of  this  volcanic  labyrinth  in  the  (darkness 
of  night. 

A  her  much  anxious  travelling  over  wastes 
of  cindars  and  bUick  sand,  we  seemed  to  be 
appruachiDg  near  the  wished-for  summit  ; 
when,  about  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  moon, 
now  bhorn  of  her  beams,  queen  like,  arose 
behind  the  bifurcated  summit  of  Etna;  her 
cheering  light  was  very  grateful  to  us  in  thi^ 
wild  spot.  The  awful  cone  of  the  mountain 
pillowed  against  the  lieavens,  and  euiittiag 
clouds  of  silvery  white  smoke  from  its  burning 
crater,  had  a  grand  effect  at  thb  solemn  hour 
of  tlie  night. 

At  three  o'clock,  arrived  at  the  Cass  In* 
glese,  a  rude  but  buiit  by  the  English  tn>ope 
when  stationed  in  Sicily,  during  the  late  war. 
Here  it  became  n};aiu  necessary  to  halt  a 
little  to  put  on  some  extra  clothing.  As  soon 
as  this  was  accomplished,  tlm  signal  for  the 
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cseent  was  owde  bttbe  ganles^inn^emcb 
pertoo  of  the  party  a'  long  staff,  to  assise  ftiiQ 
m  clambering  the  steeps,  as  the  mutes  coald 
■oc  proceed  any  farther,  owing  to*  the  nature 
and  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  iTbe  first  portion 
of  the  road  lay^  over  large  broken  masses  of 
lava,  most  wearisome  to  scramble  ovtr.  On 
approaching  nearer  the  apes,  the  path  was 
over  cinders,  fine  black  sand,  and  scoria^  In 
wading  through  this  compound  the  ascent 
bcearoe  so  difficult  and  fatiguing,  that  we 
were  all  under  thenecessity-ot  reposing  every 
twenty  or  thir^  yards,  tormented*  by  the 
solphurous  vapour,  which  rendered  respira- 
tion painful,  mid  was  even  less  supportable 
chmi  the  abruptness  of  the  mountain  path  I 

At  length;  after  somewhat  more  than  an 
hour's  walk,  the  nK>st  harassing  that  can  be 
imagined,  we  arrived  at  the  top  just  as  the 
day  began  to  dawn.  To-  paint  tlie  feelinits 
at  this  dizzy  height,  requires  the  pen  of  poetic 
inspiration  ;  or  to  describe  the  scene  presen- 
ted to  mortal  gaae,  when  thus  looking  down 
with  fearful  eye  on  the  almost  boundless 
prospect  beneath !  The  blue  expanded' 
oeean,  fields,^  woods,  cities,  riv<:rsw  moun- 
tains, and  all  the  wonted  eliarms  or  the  ter- 
restrial' world,  bn<f  a- magic  f  fleet,  ^hen  view- 
ed by  the  help  of  the  nascent  liglit ;  while 
hard' by  yawned  that  dreadful  crater  of  cen- 
turies untold,  evolving  thick  sulphurous 
cIoikIs  of  white  8moke,which  rollinj;  down  the 
mountain's  side  in  terrific  grandeur,  at  length 
fbnned  one  vast  column  for  many  miles  in 
extent  across  the  sky.  Anon  the  mountain 
growled  awfuMy  in  its  inmost  recesses,  and 
the  earth  was  sKglidy  convulsed  !  We  now 
attempt  to  descend  a  short  distance  within 
rhecratet ;  the  guides,  timid  of  its  horrors, 
did  not  relish  the  undertaking,  but  were  in- 
duc?cfat  length,  and  conducted  the  party 
behind  some  heaps  of  lava,  from  whence  was 
A  grand  view  of  inb  awful  cavern.  The  noise 
Within  the  gulf  resembled  loud-  continuous 
thuiiderings,  qnd  after  each  successive  explo* 
sioo,  tliere  isfucd  columns  of  white,  and 
sometinies  of  black  smoke. 

The  crater  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
inverted  cone,  the  interior  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  crystallisations  of  salts  and  sul- 
phur, of  various  brilliant  hues— red  appeared 
to  predominote  or  inthera  deep  orange  color. 
Writers  vary  much  in  their  accounts  as  to 
the  circumference  of  the  crater.  Captain 
Smyth,  R.  N.,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  as- 
certain it  Correctly,  descril>es  it  as  an  oval, 
stretching  from  £.  and  by  N.  to  W.,  and  by 
S.  with  a  conjagated  diameter  of  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  yaids ;  the  transverse 
he  was  prevented  firom  ascertaining  by  a 
dense  cloud  that  a^ose  before  his  operations 
were  completed.  It  was  soon  requisite  for 
us  to  retire  from  this  npot,  as  the  smoke  l»e- 
)£an  to  increase,  and  our  guides  'said  that 
some  advent  uiens  tra(vtlSer»  bad  lost  their 


lives  by  approacbing  too  near,  and  were  eic6« 
er  blown  into  the  abyss  below  by  the  violence 
of  tlie  wind^  which  is  generally  very  strong  at 
this  elevation,  or  suffocated-  by  a  suddfen 
'  burst  of  the  sulphurous  vapor. 

Our  senses  were  entranced  far  awhile,  im» 
used  to  such  an  awful  display  of  imtore,  in 
this  one  of  her  wildest  abodes.    On  our  exit 
from  the  crater,  the  glorious  god  of  day  was- 
beginnrng  to  peep  from  behind  the  mountains 
of  Calabria,  and  the  wondrous  visbn,  hither- 
to undefined  and  vague,  was  soon  spread  out 
distinctly  to  the  admiring  eye.    What  hand 
could  paint,  what  tongue  express,  or  pen 
transcribe,  the  tninsoendantly  glorious  scene? 
As  he  advanced  iahisgolden  path,  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  seemed  gathered' round  the  base  of 
Etna ;  while  the  gmnt  shade  of  the  mountain 
could  be  distinctly  traced  ou  the  face  of  the 
island,  and  even  over  a  portion  of  the  sea. 
Every  city,  every  river  m  aH  its  windmgs, 
were  depicted  on  this  mighty  map  of  nature. 
To  many,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
view  is  the  mountain  itself.    The  Regtoiie 
Desepta^  or  desolate  regions  of  Etna,  first  at- 
tracts the  eye,  marked  in  winter  by  a  circle  of 
ice  and  snow,  but  now  (JVily)  by  cindars  and 
black  saml.    In  die  midst  the  great  crater 
rears  its  burning  head,  and  the  regions  of  in* 
tense  heat  and  extreme  cold  shake  hands  to- 
gether.   The  eye  soon  becon.es  satiated  witb- 
its  wildness,  and  turns  vjdi  delight  on  the 
Sylvana  region,  which,  wlm  its  magotfioeat 
zone  of  (prest  trees,  embraces  the  mountaii^ 
completely  round ;  m  many  pans  of 'this  de- 
lightful tract  are  seen  hills,  now  covered  with- 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  that  have  been 
formed  by  difi^rent  eruptions  of  Etna.    This 
girdle  is  succeeded  by  another  still  richer^ 
called  the  Regione  Culta,  abundant  in  every 
fruiter  grain  that  man- can  desire :  the  small 
rhrers  Semetus  and  Alcantara  intersect  these 
fertile  fields  r  beyond  this  the  whole  of  Sicily,, 
with  its  cities,  towns,  and  viHuges,  its  corn-- 
fields and  vineyards  in  almost  endless  per- 
spective,  charm    and   deltghc   the   senses.. 
There  was  a  certain  degree  of  dread,  mingled 
with  intense  delight,    when    thu^  elevated 
above  the  nctlier  world.    It  was  impossible 
to  forget  that  we  were  standing  on  the  brink 
of  that  horrid  gulf,  out  of  whlcb  had  issued  a 
thousand    lavas,   spreading  desolation  and 
death  in  their  pestiferous  course,  changin|( 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  buryuiK 
towns  and  villages  beneath  them. 

The  summit  Of  the  mountain  is  composed 
of  scoria,  and  crystallizations  of  sulphur,  witb 
here  and  there  heaps  of  lava ;  wherever  • 
stick  is  tiintst  in,  the  opening  immediately 
emits  a  volume  of  white  smoke,  and  if  tho 
hand  be  applied  to  die  aperture,  it  is  sooir 
withdrawn  on  account  or  the  great  heat. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  summit,  daring 
the  months  ofJolystnd  August,  is  S7^Fahf.  • 
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NO.  SO. 


nm  Ike  Mew  IMs  CtaBrvcr. 
The  foUowidg^  tinet  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  L.  H. 
S^ooroer,  are  tmitmttted  for  intertion  in  the 
Mew-Toit  (HMerver.  That  their  import  may  be 
faUjr  apprehended  U  ia  neeeaMry  to  atate  two  or 
threefreta.  Mrs.  Mamret  Maria  Pect,  wife  of 
Hanrejr  P.  Poet,  Eao.,  nnnaipal  of  the  laatitutioii 
fortbe  ioatruetioD  oTthe  Dcsaf  and  Damb  in  thU 
•ity,  died  at  Hartford,,  Conn,  on  the  83d  of  Sqp. 
tember.  She  had  been  a  professor  of  religioD  for 
many  years,  and  departed  with  a  firm  hope  of  a 
bleaaed  immortality.  Her  mother,  wife  of  Rev. 
Isaae  Lewis,  had  died  in  the  *<  triumph  of  faith,*' 
more  than  six  years  before  her.  A  few  roiontes 
before  she  drew  her  last  breath,  and  some  time 
after  she  had  lost  the  power  of  utterance,  Mrs. 
Feet  dtstinetly  and  aoearately  spelled,  with  her 
fingers,  in  the  dialeet  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb^  the 
word  **  Sffotber.**  Thia  waa  her  laal  eommnot- 
eaiion  to  her  Imsband,  father  and  sister,  aod  a 
few  other  friends  who  were  sitting  around  her  dy- 
ing bed.    She  left  three  little  sons. 

*«Tax  &A8T  WOmB  Of  TIB  DTora." 

Tiso'er!  Tis  o*er '. 

That  lip  of  genib  tone 
moth  speak  to  man  no  more ; 
It  bath  ^iTcn  the  parting  Iliss 
To  him  with  whom  was  learned  to  pnffe 

The  elimax  ofterresttal  bliss. 

Deep  and  eoafidioy  tore. 
UhBth  aigli'd  ita  last  bequest 
On  the -weepragaiater's  breast 
Ita  work  is  done. 

The  aoul  doth  wait  for  thee. 

Redeemer  ? — strong  to  save 
Thy  ransom'd  from  the  graTe^ 

It  waiteth  to  be  free. 
Sini,  on  the  darken*d  eye 
It  lingereth,-*wishfQl  to  eonrey 
Oae  message  more  to  frail  mortality, 

Thenaoar  away. 

l%erc  isju»  breath  lo  speak, 
No  Qfe-bloodin  the  eheek. 
lieteciinglove  doth  strire  in  yain 
Those  peoris  of  thooght  to  gain 
Whieb  OD  its  vpwardtraek, 
Bren  from  heareoH  threshhold  bright,  the  iphrit 
throweth  bask. 
Bat  with  remember'd  skill 
The  hand  mterpreta  still, 
ThoMfeli  speeeli  with  broken  lyre,  is  faitldesa  to 
Ike  wit  V 
Thoaa  poor,  pale  fingers  weave  with  masie  art, 
Obo  kk,  kme  thrilhng  word  to  eeho  throagh 
thebeavt 

**  Mothers 

O,  yet  a  moment  stay, 
fHand  !— FHead !— what  woald*st  thoa  say  f 
What  atroof  emotion  with  that  word  doth  twine  f 
Sbc  wboee  aoft  hand  diddry  thine  infant  tear. 


Hovereth  she  now,  with  lore  divine 
Thj  dying  pillow  near  ? 

And  IS  the  import  of  thy  sign 
That  she  is  here? 
Faithful  in  thine  eztremest  need 
Oeseends  she  from  her  blissfal  sphere. 
With  the  soft  welcome  of  an  AngePs  reed 
Thy  passage  throagh  the  shadderiog  rale  to  cheer? 

Or  doth  affeeti«i*s  oheriahM  root 

So  to  earth's  soil  aAiere, 
That  tboa  in  fond  poraoit 
Still  tom'st  to  idola  dear  ? 
Draw'st  thoa  the  eortain  from  a  distant  scene 

Oooe  more  with  yearning  to  surrey 
The  little  stndent  o'er  his  book  serene. 

The  glad  one  at  his  play. 
The  blooming  babe  so  lately  on  thy  breast. 
Cradled  to  rest  ? 

Those  three  fair  bojs. 

Lingers  thy  son!  with  them,  even  from  Heaven's 
perfeet  jojrs ! 

And  dost  thoa  teach  us  tlius,  how  strong  a  moth- 
er's tie  f 

That  when  all  others  fade  away. 
Stricken  down  in  mouldering  clay. 

Springs  up  with  agonizing  hold  on  vast  eternity. 
Fain  would  we  hear  thee  tell. 

But  ah !  the  closing  eye, 
The  fluttering,  mourning  sigh. 

Speak  forth  the  dnembodied  friend's  fiurewell. 

We  toil  to  break  the  seal  wHh  firoltleia  pahi» 

Time's  fellowship  is  riven :— earth's  qaeadoo  is 
in  vain. 

Yet  we  shall  know 
Thy  rovstery, — thou  who  unezplain'd  hast  fled  ^ 
Wnere  secret  things  are  read. 
We  after  thee  shall  ro. 
In  the  same  path  of  woe, 
Down  to  the  dead. 

Oh  Christ !  whose  ehaogeless  trust 
Went  with  her  to  tho  dust ; 

Whose  sphnt  free. 
Did  shield  her  from  the  victor's  power  : 
Suffer  us  not  in  death's  dread  hour. 

To  fall  from  Thee. 


AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Franklin 

Lbctubis,  m  Bo9ton,  November  14, 1833. 

Br  EDWARD  F.TERBTT. 

Continued  from  page  147,  and  concluded. 

It  may  be  thooght  that  a  ooDskknble  por- 
tioQ  of  the  community  want  time  to  attend  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  experiment,  to  find 
two  thingi ;  one,  how  much  useful  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  in  a  v«ry  little  time ;  and 
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ipoa  aMtf^tnenty  out  of  the  bumeft  day. 
Oeoenillj  speakioK,  oor  datiet  leave  us  tfoie 
enough,  if  our  paMions  would  *Ptra  mt  oar 
labon  are  much  leM  urcent,  in  tbehr  cm  f|^- 
onus, than efBthiMeine  awd oar aiiaiiroi. 
Theae  are  Tory  few  punakt  te  Kfe,  itflioM 
duties  are  to  MKseMtat,  that  they  do  ttoi  iMfe 
a  little  time  every  day  to  a  roau.  whoM  tein- 
aerale  and  ri^lttr  habits  altow  him  the  choi- 
fen  of  a  dear  Aead  and  a  cheerful  temper,  tn 
the  intervals  of  occupation ;  and  then  there 
is  one  day  in  seven  which  is  redeemed  to  as, 
by  oor  btesaed  relMtM»  froas  ite  calls  of  life, 
and  affords  us  all  tifew  ea«tt||h  fer  f/tie  im- 
provement of  our  ratioQal  and  umaorml  aa- 
tnrts. 

It  IS  a  prevalent  mistake  to  suppose^  that 
m^  class  of  bienhave  much  time  to  spend,  or 
do  spend  much  time»  in  ipere  contemplation 
and  study.  A  small  nua^ier  of  literary  men 
may  do  this ;  but  the  very  f  reat  aM^rity  of 
professional  men, — lawyers,  doctors,  and 
aunisters,roen  in  public  station,  rich  capital- 
ilts,  merchantSy-'-toen,  in  ihort,  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  eminent  advantaj^es  and 
ampte  leisiire  to  cultivate  their  minds,  are  all 
▼erv  much  occupied  with  the  duties  of  life, 
and  constantly  and  actively  emploved  in  pur- 
suits verv,  uncongenial  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  tbeattainment  of  usefnl  kaow- 
ledge.  Take  the  oasa  of  an  emioent  lawyer, 
in  full  practice.  He  passes  bis  dsfys  in  his 
office,  fmmt  advice  to  dients,  often  about 
the  most  mnMareieinK  and  |iaRry  details  of 
•rifle  baiiiiess,or  in  arynng  over  the  same 
kind  of  business  in  court;  and  when  itcomes 
nifht,  and  he  eets  home,  tired  and  Iwrrassed, 
instead  of  sitting  down  to  rest  or  to  read,  be 
has  to  study  out  another  perplexed  cause,  fbr 
the  nest  day;  or  go  before  referees;  or  at- 
tend a  political  meeting,  and  make  a  speech  : 
while  every  moment;,  which  can  be  regarded 
in  any  degree  as  leisure  time,  is  consumed  by 
a  burdensome  correspondenoe.  Bmidesthis, 
be  has  his  family  lo  take  care  of.  It  is  plain 
that  he  has  no  nu>re  leisure  for  tiie  free  and 
improtin^  cottiv^on  of  his  mbid,  indepKeud- 
ent  of  his  immediate  profession,  than  if  he 
had  been  employed,  tbe  tame  number  of 
bawt,  in  medmrecnl  or  nmnual  labor.-  One 
of  the  most  commen  complaints  of  profess- 
ipnal  men,  in  ait  the  professions,  is,  that  th^ 
nve  no  time  to  reaci ;  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
there  ire  manr  suoh^  of  s«ry  HBspeotable 
standing,  wbo^  aol,  mmiy  branch  of  know- 
ledge, not  connects  with  their  immediate 
prmssions,  rtad  the  amount  cf  an  octavo 
aolamem -ibe  ooiirse  of  «  season. 

There  is,  also,  a  time  of  teilure,  whitih 

Srovidence,  in  this  dimate,  has  secured  to 
ihkott  evtry  man,  who' has  any  thine,  which 
ciro  he  c^led  a  home;  I  mean  tmr  mgwin^ 
/^motfagt.    This  season  Kerns  provi^  as 


if  \i%timm  m  m  n^m  *f  hmmi^ 

those  who  labor,  with  anj^e  opporttinity  for 
the  improvement  of  their  minds.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  weather,  and  the  shortnew  of  the  . 
dajTS.  sooeesarny  nmtt  uie  portion  of  time 
wbidiisdevaliadftaaat-door'aiodastry;  and 
thero  ishttkto  feaaipt  us  abtoao,  in  search 
otaawiiemsat,    £ve^  thing  seeaM  to  invito 


uato  amplof  an  boar  or  two  of  this  calm  and 
qaiet  seasofli  in  Ibe  ao^aisidoo  of  asefol 
ktooarftedge,  and  the  calttvatioo  of  the  mind. 


The  noise  of  life  is  hashed;  the  pavement 
ceaiss  to  resaood  with  the  dhi  of  ladott 
wlMielsand  the  tread  of  busy  men ;  the  ghir- 
ing  iUn  has  M»e  down«  and  me  moon  and  tb6 
stars  ai«  teft  to  watch  in  ibe  heavens  over 
the  siambers  of  the  peaceful  creation.  The 
mind  of  man  shoula  keep  ks  vigils  with  them  ; 
and  v'hiie  his  bady  is  reposing  from  the  W- 
bort  of  the  day,  and  bis  feehoei  are  at  rest 
from  its  eacitementSy  be  should  seek,  in  soin» 
amusing  «nd  instractive  pagcu  a  suhsrantial 
food  Car  tbefenerDusapp^ite  for  knowledfe. 

If  ire  needed  any  enconragementto  make 
these  efforts  to  improve  our  minds,  we  might 
find  it  in  every  pa^s  of  our  conntry'a  history. 
No  when  do  wt  meet  with  aaaaipies,  mora 
numerous  and  more  brilliant,  of  meo^  who 
have  risea  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
every  disadvantage,  to  tuefidnem  aad  an  b^iH 
orable  name.  Our  whole  vast  fonlinaat  waa 
added  totheffoograpbvof  iha  vorid,  hf  the 
persevering  eflbits  of  aa  haosble  Oaaoeee 
mariner,  the  great  Colambas,  ^vba,  bf  the 
steady  pursuit  of  the^eariahiaBed  eensiy  Jan 
which  he  had  formed  «?  tbeigafeaf  Ihe 
earth,  before  any  navigator  had  aoled  vpoa 
the  belief  that  it  was  round,  discovered. the 
American  Continent,  He  wan  tlie  son  of  a 
Genoese  pilot ;  a  pilot  and  seamaa  himsalf ; 
and,  at  one  penbd  of  his  melancholy  caaeer. 
was  reduced  to  beg  bis  bresd  at  the  doors  or 
the  convents  ia  Spain.  Bat  bo-cacrted  witb* 
in  himself  aad  beneath  an  humble  aatan»r» 
a  spirit  for  which  there  waa  not  4Mem  in 
Spain,  in  Europe,  nor  is  the  then  koowrn 
world ;  and  whidh  toMim  ontomMgbt  or 
usefuloem  and  fame,  beyond  that  of  mil  tbm 
monarchs  that  ever  rAffltA. 

The  story  of  our  IVanklm  eanh6t  be  r«^ 
pawMd  too  often— die  poor  Boston  boy ;  chea 
son  of  an  humble  tradesman,  brought  up  aa 
mechanic  himsdf  \  a  stranger  at  ooUesae  till 
they  showered  then*  degrees  apm  bim^i  <who 
remiared  hiscoontiy  ilie  .neat  naportaataer  . 
vices,  in  esublishing  her  independeooa ;  em* 
latged  the  bounds  iff  philoaobhy.  kgre  mm^m- 
department  of  sdence ;  and  Irved  m  bepia- 
nounced,  by  Lord  Chatham^  the  Bntieta 
house  of  peers,  an  honor  tolBurope  esd  da^e 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

Why  shodldi  speak  of  Green,  who  lA  kim 
blacksmith's  furnace,  to  cosomaad  en  a 
in  clfe  ferolotionai;y  war ;  the  chosen  fd 
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^nfideMeofhttcoiMiOryf 

W^it,  th*  famoiii  P««tor,  wiw  th«  •«!  of  a 
Quaker  in  Pbiiadelphia ;  he  was  toa  poor,  «l 
«lie  bq^ogmg  of  Im  earatr^  lo  parehaieeaii- 
^mm  aad  cdMrt ;  wtd  he  vom  eveMiMrilsf  to 
W  ite  ii«t  artist  io  EoiopOi  and  FwiWaiit  of 
dM  Jtowrf  Academj  aj  I^ndoa.  Com 
Eamford  fioa  the  too  of  a  faisMr,  at  Wo- 
bem;  he  net er  had  Ae adwrnl^e of  aae^ 
kM  edacatioa)  bat  uted  to  walk  do««  to 
CMbrid«e,  to  hear  the  lectaret  on  aatawd 
ohiloeophj.  Ik  becwne  «ie  of  the  mote 
OMfaiant  phileeopbert  ta  Europe;  fbaaded 
the  Rosral  IfistitutioB  io  loarfoo^  rnd  had  the 
merit  of  bringioK  fbnrard  Sir  HomDhfoy  Da- 
^,  at  the  lecMirer  on  chem*l•lr^ia  dmt  eetab- 
Jfthment.  Bobert  Fukoo  aae  a  partrait 
palate  in  Penaeylvaniay  vithoot  fneodt  or 
^Ktane.  By  his  succetifol  labor»ia  aei^M^ 
ting  9teim  nenriKatioo,  be  hatamdehimiilf 
one  of  the  Krakeft  benefiralort  of  mao. 
WhiHMy,  iba  tea  of  a  MeiiacbueettB  farmer, 
wesamacbiaiit.  Hw  ootten  gin,  acoordbit 
teJadteJobaeoa  of  the  Supreme  Coert  of 
the  Uatmd  Smme.  bai  trebled  the  value  of 
«M  te  eotmaiawb  at  the  Sooth,  end  hai  had 
^ao  lacakakbla  iaioence  on  tbe  aanealtoral 
mad  ■!  eiBhaoiil  mdaetrj  of  the  world. 

WbttMioia,of  Wett  Cambridge,  tbeper- 
^oa  who  ■wrieHd  tbe  oiachiiiery  lor  tbe  man- 
afaeiaraof  oardiupoeseteed  BO  other  meaae 
affpipieiiemeatthea  those  wbkh  are  witbia 
Iba  «eacfa  of  every  temperate  aad  indottrMNM 
mea.  Seieial  in  chit  audaeoce  were  proba- 
Uf  aioaeiated'wkh  tbe  modest  tad  eterlinK 
eoir  the  lata  Mr.  F^el  Moody.  To  tbe 
I  of  hie  selMaafbt  miady  the  early  proe- 


«erityof  tbeaiaat  manafeeteriae ostaWish- 
eaeaueitWalXmaDdLoisett,^ " 


y  IB  Ml  no  saadl 


dtgrae  owian.  1  belieta  i  may  sey  with 
tratfaytbat  net  eoe  of  these  iadiridaeh  ei^» 
4<at  tbeoadsel,  sapeasropportanniesfor 


tratfaytbat  net  eoe  of  these  iadiridaeh  ei^ 
'  9  oalset,  lepswsr  opportannies  fU 
ueefal fcn«iwk<|f(e»  to  tbosemtbe 
reach  ofettrj  ooe  who  beeia  me. 

fbesi  eraeal  depened  (  bat  we  bare  living 
mneag  a>  JHeHrioes  miimiosi  of  fBen,who, 
wHboat  eesbr  edvaatoges,  bat  by  the  resebMe 
.improreeieiiW  tbe  few  opportunities  thrown 
ia  tb^r  wi^y  hove  readered  tbemiehres,  in 
Jibe  OMaoer,  asefal  to  their  lellow  men ;  the 
sbjscti  ff  adaiiratioo  to  those  who  witness 
Cbeir  attaiaaieats,  and  of  gratitude  to  those 
•tvba  seep  tbe  fruit  of  their  labors. 

Oa  a  lata  visit  to  New  Haven,  I  saw  ex- 
Jabiied  a  nMwt  beautiful  work  of  art ;  two 
4^asas  in  OMrUe,  representing  tbe  afiectiB|g 
-aBCKs  of  tbe  nmetiag  of  Jepbthah  and  his 
dtoaghsoi,  as  described  in  tbe  Bible.  Hie 
daagbter,  a  lovely  yoang  woman,  is  represen- 
tad  as  gemg  forth,  with  tlie  tbabrel  tn  her 


to  meet  her  father  as  be  returns  in 
trtunipb  from  tbe  wars.  Her  father  bad 
«asbl>  vawad  to  saerHloe  «D  the  Lord  tba  6m 


JbfaniyMarbMbbaihwIfl  iiign,a»bmm^ 
lasat  aHTaebiBAMibiir  nuufbttbtaeile 
bsaoe  him,  he  rands  bis  garmaati  and  taaae 
bishead  ia  aRoay  at  tbe  tbougiit  af  his  vd«. 
The  tMNBK  mnidoa  pauses,  assoaiabed  avi 
teeobMal tbe atfaaiee  reoeptiQa.  Thispa- 
ibesic  seeae  is  beaamoUy  re^sesented  in  iwp 
marine  igores  of  moit  eifiinto  taale«fiaiib- 
ad  in  a  style  wbieb  e^ould  do  credit  to  a  ama* 
mrmthe  art.  They  are  tbe  work  of  a  setf- 
art«st  at  New  Havoa,  who  beiuui  Ufk 
beea  iaforped,  as  a  ratailer  of  If- 
This  baainess  be  was  obbged  to  giia 
ler  a  heavy  load  of  debt.  He  tbea 
laraed  hisatteatioa  la  carviag  in  wood;  and 
by  bis  ibfti  aad  thrift  in  that  pursuit,  um^ 
ceedad  in  payiag  offthe  debts  of  his  formfr 
essabliibmeat  to  tbe  amoaat  of  aovet al  thoa- 
eaad  doMars.  Tbas  boaorablyplpoedatbbp 
"  himself  to  tbi 


up, 


erty;  be  has  siaoe  devoted  bimsilf  to  the  flap 
iession  of  a  soalplar,  aad,  withoat  edacatioa, 
without  lands,  wttftKiat  iastnictioa,  be  has 
visen  at  onoe  to  extraordinary  profioieacv  ia 
Ibis  difieuk  aad  beaiitiAd  art,  aad  bid|  fiur 
to  enrol  his  aame  among  tbe  brightest  gei^ 
iasesoftbeday. 

I  scam  kaow  if  I  amy  vantore  toaddaga 
aa  instance,  aearer  home,  of  tbe  mon  pfaiw^ 
worthy  aad  saccsssfai  oollivation  of  asefal 
kaowMge^  on  tbe  part  of  aa  inditidual,  aatb^ 
out  edaeatiOB,  basilyempbiyediaiueoMaieal 
industry.  I  luwa  tbe  pleasure  lo  beaoqoan^ 
ted,  in  one  of  the  aeigbboring  lowaa,  with  a 
pcraen,  who  was  broaght  «a  to  tbe  trade  af 
a  leatfaiffdiewer,  and  bM  aH  bis  life  worked 
and  stiH  works  at  this  baiiness.  Hefaasda- 
veted  his  leisure  boora,  aad  a  poftion  af  bis 
boaerable  earnings,  to  ibe  oaltivatioa  of  asa- 
fttl  aad  elegant  learatag.  Uader  the  eama 
roof,  which  eovers  his  store  aad  workshop^ 
^e  has  tbe  mast  eicdlent  libraiy  of  ^^iM 
books, fbrnseiie, wilb  which  1  am aeqiiaai 
led.  The  books  have  baaa  selected  wish  a 
good  jodgawat^  wbiob  woidd  do  credit  to  the 
most  acoomplisbed  scholar,  and  have  beea 
bnported  from  Engbind  1^  hiamelf.  What 
is  moia  ia^pertaac  than  having  tbe  baeke, 
their  proprietor  is  well  aoqupiated  with  ibenr 
conteats.  Amont  them,  are  several  raleaies 
of  tbe  most  oosm  and  magaificent  eqgta> 
eings.  Cooaected  with  his  library^  is  aae^* 
ooed'mgly  interesting  series  of  pamliags,  bi 
water-colors,  which  a  fmiuaaf e  accideat  pla- 
ced in  his  possession,  and  several  valoabia 
pictares,  purchased  by  bimeelf.  Thewb^ 
forms  a  treasure  of  tasle  and  knewledge,  aet 
sorpassed,  if  equalled,  by  aay  thing  of  ils 
kind  in  rbe  ceaainr. 

I  should  leave  tins  part  of  mv  address  <oo 
un|astly  defective,did  I  aat  add  that  we  pos- 
sess, within  our  own  city,  an  instaaeeof  mes- 
it,as  ea^iaent  as  it  it  unobtrusive,  in  tbe  pcf- 
soBof  one  who  bao raised  himeetf,  from  the 
humblest aialks  ufUia,totbe  bigb«at sden- 
tHbfepatation.    ELiillf,  parha^is  ifc^l 
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tttlMmtittigtotiiMnriMr.itboreMrttIa  hit 
Practical  Navigator  for  the  calcnlfttitDS  with 
which  be  Bnd%  his  longitude  in  miil-ooeaii, 
^at  many  of  them  )are  the  onginal  work  of 
one,  who  started  at  the  same  low  point  in  life 
with  himself.  Still  less  is  it  known  to  him,  that 
this  was  hut  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  scientific  productions,  which  have  placed 
d)^  author  upon  an  equality  with  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  of  Europe,  and  in- 
scribed the  name  of  Bowditch  with  those  of 
"Sevs  ton  and  La  Phice,  upon  that  list  of  great 
minds,  to  which  scarcely  one  is  added  in  a 
century. 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  particular  in- 
stances ?  Our  whole  country  is  a  great  and 
speaking  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by 
native  force  of  mind,-  uneducated,  without 
advantagqf|,  but  starting  up  under  strong  ex- 
dtement,  into  new  and  successful  action. 
The  statesmen,  who  conducted  the  revolution 
to  its  honorable  issue,  were  called,  without 
experience,  to  the  head  of  aflfairs.*  The  gen- 
erals, who  commanded  our  armies,  were  most 
of  them  taken,  like  Cincinnatus,  from  the 
plough  ;  and  the  forced  which  they  led.  were 
gathered  from  the  firesides  of  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  population.  They  were  arrayed 
agahist  all  the  experience,  talent,  and  re* 
sooroo  of  the  elder  world,  and  came  off  vic- 
torious. They  have  handed  dowo  to  us  a 
country, — a  constitution,— and  a  national  ca- 
reer, affording  boundless  scope  to  every 
dtizen,  and  calling  every  individual  to  do  for 
himself,  what  our  fathers  unitedly  did  for  the 
country.  What  man  can  start  in  life,  with 
so  few  advantages,  as  our  country  started 
with,  in  the  race  of  independence?  Over 
whose  privale  prospects,  can  there  hang  a 
doud,  as  dark  as  that  which  brooded  over  the 
cause  of  America  f  Who  can  have  less  to 
encourage,  and  more  to  anpal  and  dishearten 
him,  than  the  sages  and  chieftains  of  the  re- 
volution .'  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  follow 
in  their  steps^  and  each,  according  to  his 
means  and  ability,  try  to  imitate  their  gtori- 
ousexample,  despising  difiUculties,  grasping 
at  Opportunities,  and  steadily  pursuing  some 
honest  and  manly  aim.  We  shall  soon  find, 
^t  the  obstacles  which  oppose  our  progress, 
Sfink  into  the  dust  before  a  firm  and  resolute 
step;  and  that  the  pleasures  and  benefits 
of  knowledge  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
teek  it. 

There  are  few  considerations,  which  I  beg 
leave  more  particularly  to  addrees  to  the 
younger  part  of  the  audience,  and  which 
seem  to  call  on  them,  peculiarly  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  exert  themselves,  according  to  their 
opportunities,  lo  sfiere  their  minds  with  useful 
knowledge. 

The  world  is  advanced  to  a  high  point  of 
attainment  in  science  and  art.  The  progress 
of  iovtatioii  and  impFOvement  has  been,  es- 
peeially  of  late  years,  fCrodigioBsly  rapid ; 


«Mloo#»wh«tber  wer^gird  tfae  mimiot^ 
natore  or  of  art,  of  mind  or  of  morals,  of  coi^ 
temptation  or  of  practice,  it  must  be  confe»» 
sed,  diat  we  Kve  in  a  wonderfully  improved 
period, 

Where  is  all  this  knowledge  ?  Where  does 
it  dwell  f  In  the  minds  of  the  present  genei^ 
ation  of  men.  It  is  indeed  recorded  in  hooka, 
or  embodied  in  the  various  works  and  struc- 
tures of  man.  But  these  are  only  the  mani- 
fesutions  of  knowledge.  The  books  ai« 
nothing,  till  they  are  read  and  understood ; 
and  Wen  they  are  only  a  sort  of  sbort-liand, 
an  outline  which  the  mind  fills  up.  The 
thinjc  itself,--the  science,  the  art,  the  skili, 
are  in  the  minds  of  living  men,^of  thatgeiH 
oration  which  is  now  upon  the  stage. 

That  generation  will  die  and  pass  away, 
^is  hour,  which  we  have  passed  together, 
has  been  the  last  hour  to  many  thousands 
throoghout  the  world.  About  three  thousand 
of  our  race  have  died  since  I  began  my  lec- 
ture. Among  them  of  course  is  a  fair  proi- 
portion  of  alfthe  learned  and  the  wise,  in  all 
the  nations.  In  thirty  years,  all  now  living 
will  be  gone  or  retired  from  the  scene,  and  a 
new  generation  will  have  succeeded. 

This  mighty  process  does  not  take  place 
at  once,  either  throughout  the  world,  or  m 
any  part  of  it ;  but  it  is  constantly  goiiigon^ 
silently,  e£Bectually,'  inevitably ;  and  all  the 
knowledge,  art,  and  re&nemeiit,  now  in  exia^ 
tence,  must  be  either  acquired  by  those  who 
are  coming  on  the  stage,  or  it  perishes  with 
those  who  are  going  off,  and  is  lost  forever. 
There  is  no  way.  by  which  knowlec^  can  be 
banded  down,  but  by  being  learned  over 
again ;  and  of  all  the  science,  art  and  skill  in 
tlie  world,  so  much  only  wdl  survive  wbe* 
those  who  possess  it  are  gone,  as  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  the  sucoeedmg  generation.  AH 
the  rest  must  perish. 

The  rising  generation  is  now  called  upon 
to  take  up  this  mighty  weight ;  to  carry  ic 
along  a  little  way  ;  and  then  tinnd  it  over,  in 
turn,  to  their  successors. 

The  miads,  which,  in  their  maturity,  are  to 
be  the  depositories  of  all  this  knowled||e,  are 
coming  into  existence  every^day  and  every 
hour,  in  every  rank  and  station  of  life; 
all  equally  endowed  with  faculties;  all  at  the 
commencement  eoually  destitute  of  ideas ; 
all  starting  with  the  ignorance  and  helpleee- 
ness  of  nature  ;  all  invited  to  run  tlie  noble 
race  of  improvement.  In  the  cradle  there  i& 
as  little  distinction  of  persons  as  in  the  grave. 

The  great  lesson,  wnk:h  I  would  teaob^rou 
is, — that  it  depends  mainly  on  each  individu* 
al,  what  part  he  will  bear  in  tho  accompbsb- 
ment  of  this  great  work.  It  is  to  be  done  by 
somebody.  In  a  quiet  urder  of  things,  the 
stock  of  useful  knowledge  is  not  only  preeor- 
ved  but  augmented  ;  and  each  generatioti 
improves  on  that  which  went  before.  It  is 
true  there  have  baco  periods  in  the  hutory  of 
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j6ie  vfrid  viKa  tyrttnnjr  at  hoiii0.*or  iavftsioQ 
Iroffl  ahfotd,  has  so  blighted  ano  biMted  the 
-coodtooD  of  society,  that  kiiowledf»e  has  per- 
ished with  one  geaeration;  faster  than  it 
could  be  ieanied  by  another ;  and  whole  nar 
^ioM  bare  took  from  n  condition  of  iinprove- 
oieot  to  one  of  ignorance  and  baroarity, 
•  tODietiaies  in  m  Tery  few  years.  Bat  no  such 
dreadful  catmstrophe  is  now  to  be  feared. 
Tbose  who  come  after  us  will  not  only  equal 
but  serpass  their  predecessors.  The  existing 
aru  will  be  improved,  science  will  be  carried 
lo  new  heights,  and  the  great  heritage  of  use- 
ful knowledge  will  go  down  unimpaired  and 
auemcnted. 

But  ii  is  all  to  be  shared  oat  anew ;  and  it 
is  for  each  roan  to  say,  what  part  he  will  gain 
in  die  glorious  patrimony. 

When  the  rich  man  is  called  from  the  pos- 
session  of  his  treasures,  he  divides  -them  as 
he  will  amone  his  children  and  heirs.  Bat 
•Providencej  the  stern  agrarian,  deals  not  so 
with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There 
«re  children  just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of 
ahscarity,  in  town,  and  in  country,  who  have 
•saherited  nothing  but  poverty  and  health, 
'wbo  wiH,  m  a  few  years,  he  strivini;  in 
■tank  contention  with  the  ^reat  intellecu  of  I 
"the  land.  Oor  S5siem  of  free  schools  has 
apened  a  strught  way  from  the  threshold  of 
-awery  abode,  however  huaible,  im  the  village 
•or  ki  tiie  city,  !o  the  high  places  of  usefulness, 
influence,  and  honor.  An^  it  is  left  for  each, 
hf  the  cnlttFation  of  every  talent :  by  watch- 
fog  with  an  eajrle*s  eye  tor  every  chance  of 
improvement ;  by  4)oundiug  forward  like  a 
■ffrey  boond,  at  tfic  roost  disunt  gUmpseof 
hooorehle  opportunity ;  by  grappling  as  with 
h^okn  of  fled  to  the  priie  when  it  is  won  ; 
by  radeemiag  time,  defying  temptation,  «nd 
•oomtfif;  seosnal  pleasure,  to  make  himself, 
', and  happy. 


■  From  tbe  Xisralaii  ChiUPt  Conpamon. 
TffB  IXGOAH^S    WALLBT. 

It  was  an  old  beggar  that  pttssed  me  in 
the  twilight,  carrying  a  'bundle  of  matches. 
4  canght  a  glimpse  of  his  figure  by  a  light  of 
•a  lamp,  as  he  hn>ped  along  \^'ith  the  assist- 
•aoeofastick  in  his  rittht  hand,  and  stamp- 
imK  with  his  wooden  leg.  His  clothes  were 
«anda  ap  of  shreds  and  patches ;  ihe  arms  of 
his  coat  were  rent  almost  up  to  hts  elbows  : 
4iiabat  iMid  no  crown,  and  ho  carried  a  large 
walicl  alung  across  his  shoulder.  Seeine  him 
'twa  up  a  court  I  had  the  curiosity  to  foUow 
iiraa.  He  entered  a  dirty  looking  dwelling, 
end  closed  the  door,  but  through  a  chink  in 
<he  window  abutter,  1  observed  him  us  he 
took  Ilia  wallet  from  his  back,  and  placed  it 
on  the  cable.  The  house  he  liad  entered  was 
a  lod^ng  hoote,  for  there  were  several  other 
JiiMin  than,  judging  ibaiii  ^  tbair  draaa, 


by  tha  fire.  The  old  bi|Mr,  altar 
potting  •hit  stick  and  matdies  in  tSe  comer, 
counted  over  the  half-pence  whicli  he  had  in 
his  pocket,  among  which  I  saw  a  shilling  and 
one  artwo  sixpences.  He  then  emptied  his 
wallat,and  such  a  strange  mixture  of  provis- 
ions I  never  taw  before,  bread,  potatoes,  aod 
cabbage;  naeet,  cheese, and  pudding,  were 
mingled  tocether.  Here  was  a  part  of  a 
sheep's  head,  and  there  the  tail  of  a  fish,  bits 
of  bacon,  aad  half  picked  legs  and  w4ngs  of  a 
fowl^  reoBiants  ot  all  kinds,  boiled,  roasted, 
b^ed,  and  stewed ;  were  heaped  together, 
and  part  of  a  pig's  foot  lay  close  to  the  red 
back  of  a  lobster.  The  old  bci^i^ar  proceed- 
ed  to  sort  out  his  various  previsions ;  bat, 
just  at  that  moment,  I  heard  two  beggars 
come  laoghing  on  the  court,  %o  I  left  ray 
standing  place  and  walked  away,  roflectiag  on  * 
what  I  had  seen. 

1  thought  1  might  lenrn  something  from 
the  callmg  of  the  old  beggar.    Not  that  I 
had  ar.y  dispoaition  to  imitate  Ihoi  in  limping 
about    from    place  to  place,  and  feigning 
more  misery  and  wretchedness  than  he  reallv 
had  to  contend  with;  or  to  collect  in  a  wallet 
the  odds  and  ends,  the  cheese  pearings  and 
mouldy  crusu,  which,  minglecl  with  other 
I  things,  be  had  gathered  together.    No !  but 
1  thought  I  would  set  up  a  wallet  of  my  own ; 
thut  I  would   pick  up  every  bit  of  advice ; 
ever;|r  morsel  ol  instruction ;  every  remnant 
of  wisdom  ;  that  fell  in  my  way  during  the 
day ;  in  short,  every  things  that  might  be 
useful  to  myself  and  others ;  and  that,  at 
nit;bt,  I  would  regularly,  like  the  old  beggar, 
examine  the  contents  of  my  wallet.    Full  of 
my  plan,  I  walked  'home  reflecting  on  the 
best  way  of  pattiag  it  in  practice,  and  I  went 
to  bed  at  niglit,  I  dreamed  of  the  old  beggar, 
whom  1  once  mare  saw  spreading  out  before 
him  the  contents  oi  his  ficallet.    The  follow- 
ing morning  I  began  to  collect,  and  making 
a  wallet  of  my  memory,  stored  op  any  thing, 
and  every  thing,  that  came  in  my  way  likely 
lo  answer  my  purpose.    Tlic  first  thing  I  no- 
ticed, was  a  gouty  rich  man,  nuking  wry  fa- 
ces, OS  his  servanu  in  livery  lifted  hitn  from 
liis  carnage ;  whilst  a  poor  man,  without 
shoes  ana  stocking^  Irudged  along  with  n 
stout  staff  ia  bis  hands,  and  a  hwidle  at  bin 
back,  whistling  merrily.    This  occurrence  1 
directly  pooped  into  uiy  wallet,  for  it  taught 
me  that  riches  did  4iot  always  prptect  n  roan 
from  calamity, -nor  poverty  render  him  un- 
happy.   Soon  after  this,  I  noticed  an  old  pair 
of  shoeS)  which  had  bean  thrown  out  into  the 
street;  they  were  soon  picked  uu  by  a  man 
who  put  them  on  his  feet,  and  left  his  own  ui 
their  place,  ihinking  tlieai  not  wordi  carrying 
away,  but  a  poor  fellow  happened  tocomo 
by  who  had  no  shoes  at  all,  he  seemed  very 
glad  of  them,  and  walked  away  thinking  him- 
self a  very  lucky  feHaw. 
Xhitciicomsiancei  also,  I  pat  into  my  wol- 
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f&ti  I  imntd  byitHiat  ¥AMt  otwdwilwim  Ifof  liad  tlm»in  thcwidit  of  fovMGorfV 
Another  nkloftt ;  aod  that  b«w«f  er  utelew  « |  mce  it  tiifi»ie«t  for  mo."  You  iwif'be  Mift 


Ihinf  m^  be  to  one,  it  fiiaj  be  of  gmu  use 
to  ftnother. 

On  tttrning  the  oorner  of  the  street,  I  mw 
•  crowd  of  people  K»tbei«d  around  a  man 
who  had  fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. Thk  wM,  indeed,  an  akroiios  occur- 
rence, and  I  failed  not  to  putitoarefallj  into 
iay  wallet.  It  reminded  me  of  the  certaiot^ 
of  death,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  immedi- 
ate preparation  for  eternity,  by  finth  m  the^ 
Lamb  of  God,  who  akme  taketh  aw«y  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

An  old  man,  with  grey  hairs  on  htvhead, 
Mki^Xered  out  of  a  gm-shop.    1  watched  him 
as  be  reeled  alonp;,  mutteriiix  words  too  bad 
to  repeat,    h  wes  n  sorry  siRht,  but  I  popped 
it  anions  the  other  thinn^  into  my  wallet,  for 
it  gave  me  another  instance  of  die  forbear- 
ance and  lon(^-sttfferanOe  of  Ood.  No  doubt 
this  man  had  lived  his  thteesoore  years  and 
ten  in  open  rebellion  to  his  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  cut  off,  but  allowed  space  for  repen- 
tance.   If  he  repent  not,  how  much  j^roster 
will  be  his  sin.    An  hour  after,  I  met  a  fu- 
neral.   An  aged  woman  carried  a  little  coffin 
nnder  her  arm.    I  did  not  forget  to  deposit 
thf4  event  in  my  wallet.    It  roM  me  that 
the  young,  as  tceU  as  the  old,  were  liable 
to  he  called  a^<^  by  death  ;  and  it  seem- 
ed to  sav,  '*  Remember  now  t^y  Creator  in 
tlie  days  of  thy  youth."    A  friend,  whom 
I  met,  told  me  that  a  man  had  just  beea 
taken    up   for  a  murder,  commKted    ten 
years  before.    The  moment  my  friend  left 
nie,  I  pot 'what  he  had  told  me  into  my  wat. 
let,  for  it  instructed  me  that  fin,  though  hid- 
den for  a  season,  would  assuredly  at  last  be 
made  known ;  **  Be  sure  your  sin  will  fi«d 
you  out."    Not  long  af^erw«rds,  I  saw  at  a 
distance,  a  boy  pull  the  ear  of  a  lesser  boy, 
and  run  nway  with  hts  ball.    As  he  ran  otf, 
however,  he  was  met  by  a  still  bigger  boy, 
who  not  only  made  him  deliver  up  the  bail, 
but  gave  him  a  soupd  dmbbiag  mto  die  bar- 

fain.  This  was  a  triflmg  circumstance,  but 
thought  it  Was  worth  potting  into  my  wal- 
let, for  it  tolH  me  that  little  boys  practised 
cruelty  and  oppression  as  well  as  great  men, 
and  tliat  he  who  acts  unjustly  will  meet  with 
punishment.  In  die  middle  ol  the  day  there 
was  a  storm  of  ihoader  and  li|;htiitng.  I 
could  not  but  pot  up  this  event  in  my  wal- 
let; it  impMsscd  my  mind  with  die  aroaaing 
power  of  the  Almighty,  and  1  thought,,  that 
if  that  power  was  against  me,  nodiiiig  could 
save  me  from  destruction ;  but  if  it  was  for 
me,  notl^  could  iojore  a  hair  of  my  head. 
I  called  upon  a  poorpious  wooiao,  who-  once 
had  a  large  property,  and  kept  her  carriage. 
'*  I  was  unhapiqr,^  said  she,  ''-when  I  was 
rich,  for  I  knew  notfaingof  the  grace  of  die 
Red^bmef ;  ^ml  «mii  bap^ aaw  I  am  poor, 


that  I  did  not  neglect  to  oaasaee  up  wlait 
she  had  said  in  n^  wallec  I  saw  olearly  that 
'  without  tfie  love  of  Ood,  the  nob  am  mmf 
ably  poor;  ml  that  with  it,  die  poor  are im- 
measmiy  rich. 

Thedayhadpmeed,  the  stars  were  in  die 
sky,  and  the  bright  mooo  was  sailing  trao- 
ouilly  through  t&  heavens,  wbeoliatnie 
dowAto  examine  the  contents  of  my  wallet, 
and  Co  see  whether  I  had  ooUeoted  any  thing 
that  would  be  profitable  to  myself  or  to^ 
another*  What  I  had  gathered  was  con- 
fusedly nungled  together,  like  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  beggar ;  but  sifter  a  litde  cam  in 
separatinff  one  thmg  froa»  aaodier,  I  placed 
the  instruction  that  1  had  reoeived  ia  the 
following  manner,  Biches  will  not  protect 
a  man  from  calamity,  nor  poverty  alwavf 
render  him  unhappy. 

The  thing  which  is  useless  to  one,  may  be 
of  great  use  to  another.  He  who  prepares 
not  for  death,  may  be  suddenly  token  away 
without  the  opportunity,  of  preparadon. 
The  greater  the  long-suffering  of  Ood,  the 
greater  the  condemnation  of  the  impenitent 
sinner.  While  the  aged  live,  the  yooag  miy 
be  taken  away  by  death.  The  sinner  canoot 
hide  his  sin  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Ood. 
The  heartarof  the  young  ere  often  prone  eo 
craelty  and  oppression.  The  power  of  ^kid 
is  a  defence  to  tlie  righteous,  though  it  is  a^ 
scourge  to  the  wickM.  Without  the  graee 
of  Ood  the  rich  are  miserably  poor,  and  with 
it  the  poor  are  immeasoreably  rich. 

I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
picked  op  that,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  haea 
always  carried  my  wallet  with  me.  JSeery 
day  1  keep  my  eyi»  and  ears  open,  and  have 
abundant  reason,  at  night,  to  be  thankfol  lor 
the  gleanings  of  the  day.  If  you  will  do  efaar 
same  thing,  you  will  reap  the  same  advan- 
tage, and  we  shall  both  of  us  have  learned 
something  useful  from  the  B^gai^  watiei^ 
'—         ■>  ■    i  I      ■   '„  as=SB» 

Tnm  the  (Sn^BMCi  Joaraal. 
THE  BVIL9  or  WAE. 

Having  been  Uitely  devoting  soar.e  ^xmr 
leisure  hours  to  the  perusal  of  BaroQ  £ap- 
rey's  Memoirs  of  his  SurgioU  Campa^gBe^ 
n-e  have  been  imprtssed  with  a  far<i«e|Mr 
eonvictma  than  we  ever  bcfbca  felt  of  tte 
anti»christmn  spirit  of  %»ar. 

Baron  Larrey  was,  for  mangr  yeara^  amrw 
geon-in-cbief  to  the  Freadi  aimni,  mttmndml 
Napoleon  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  w«a|M»- 
sent  at  nearly  every  engafement  i»  whidhte 
commanded  in  persoa.- 

The  work  to  which  %re  have  allmied,  by 
ghringa  general  view  of  the  mtlitaiy  ofewt 
tions  of  the  armies  which  Lan^  atsmled, 
is  made,  onmtentioDally  op  the  part  of  cbe 
author,  to  eahibii.  war  mi  its  ' 
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cf  4mc  hkm  hmt  vkid  oobariaffy 
wWefc  csuiii  the  rftfiwiitrf  iraagiimlHMi  of 
tarn  U  chv«ll  ofiCHi  it  with  to  nuich  deliglit. 
iMtead  cf  beiog'  aattftatoad  with  tio- 
yiCTC  djictiptWM  of  the  vtAmr  of  the  troops 
wdththnllmcyof  thtir  €«flaici»  aicM  bjr 
«fl  thedeliiitv«  '  pomp  mad  linBuaMOMic*  of 
war/  we  ato  ouule  to  tcoimMiiijr  the  amhor 
«lofi|c  Che  deeohited  tnck  of  tiio  victorious 
ermy,  or  to  there  with  him  m  the  tefferinRs 
«iKi  privatjons  of  the  retreat,  end  are  there 
introdoccd  to  the  direst  fon»»  of  sufl^rinf^ 
which  sickness  and  muiihitioo  and  want  can 
prodaoe.  Countries  saraKed^  cities  destroy- 
ed hy  'fire^  or  kid  waste  by  pillsce.  the  re- 
sources of  hoaett  iodostrj  cut  oi(  toe  ordi- 
manoes  of  religtoii  interrupted,  tkb  bonds  of 
soeictj4>roh6a«p,nndmiM  virtoes  of  peace 
«ver7  where  jiMtBfC  to  the  ierce  aad  aare- 
lentittf  passions  of  war. 

The  Emperor  Napotson,  hom  the  eom- 
fBeoesneot  of  cIm  Hatsian  expedition  to  his 
oeerthfow  at  Waterloo^was  the  means  ^de- 
staajriag  or  motilatiM  two  m  iLLTovsofoMo  i 
nod  yet  die  loss  of  life,  with  the  iocaleafaihle 
Bwioaot  of  misery  iniioted  upon  the  immedi- 
aea  iDstfuaseots  and  rictims  ofhisuMdd^ 
si|a%  forms  batassDaHfwrt  of  the  dtstnio- 
<ioa  of  homan  happioes^  caused  by  his  iUso> 
kited  ambition.  Every  city  end  village, 
which  the  French  entered  on  their  march  to 
Moscow,  was  do«crted  and  sei  on  fire  by  iu 
inhabitants^and  the  whole  countnr  was  thus 
made  to  present  a  scene  of  desolation  that 
filled  the  mind  of  the  soldiers  with  a  sad  pre- 
sentim«it  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them.— 
Who  will  4>retend  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  sulSeriog  produced  arooQf  ^^  400,000 
inhnbitanu  of  Moscow,  by  the  buminf^  of 
that  eity  U  the  commencement  of  a  Russian 
winter  ?  After  the  battle  of  Smolensk  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  linen  to  dress  the 
woonds  of  SIX  thousand  wodRided  soldiers. 
AUtr  the  battle  of  Moscow,  twenty  thousand 
wounded  French  sobiisted  for  some  days  up- 
on soup  and  horse  flesh  and  cabbage  stalks, 
and  even  this  miserable  fare  was  hixury  com- 
pared with  the  prisadoas  of  that  retseat,  m 
which  four  hoadsed  thousand  of  the  best  soW 
diers  Sovipa  ever  saw,  perished  in  the  short 
^paco  of  HX  weeks 

Add  to  this  the  demoralising  and  antiso- 
akl-Miaecce  of  war— the  fierce  passions— 
thaoocmpliaasofmofak— tlie  habits  of  dis- 
sipatiois— the  spirit  of  insubordination— the 
dmaeie  farrihe  pursoiu  of  |»rivate  ltfe,-^and 
«•  haaa  an  amount  of  injury  produced  by 
a— eamfwign  suffieient  to  couuoerbaUoce 
aii<headaanrages  which.have  ever  been  de- 
rived laoii  successful  or  unsuccessful  war. 
Thisit»h>wavnc»  but  oaacam,iaign,— one  aa 
^m  daiaBft  whose  sotaes  for  more  than  twen- 
^jNMrs.a«aaa«sivaly  ky  in  Italj,  EgynU  Ger* 
many,  Aaetriay  Prussia,  Switxerland,  Spaip, 


Portogal,  Hdhid^  Miiwie,  aad  finally  in 
Franothertalf^ 

All  this  destrouioa  of  life  and  happinais 
was  produce  i  that  the  people  of  Trance 
might  have  their  attention  diverted  from  the 
Cjrraniiy  of  Napoleon's  domestic  admintsira- 
tion,  and  that  while  they  were  dasled  hy  Jthe 
glare  of  his  foreign  victftries^  he  might  com- 
pletjB  one  of  the  most  perfect  despotisms  un- 
der which  mankind  ever  groaned.  Yet  tlicre 
are  Christians— conscientious  and  intelligent 
Christians,— who  sre  etiU  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  for  his  character,  and  thiuic  that 
his  triumph  over  the  dearest  rights  apd  mter^ 
estsofmanbod,  entitle  him  to  tho  most  il- 
lustrious meed  of  homan  glory. 


Ttom  the  ioaiml  of  BoBMnity. 
COMPARATIVE  T»W  OP  LlBftABriS. 

A  lexandrian,  m  %ypt,  B.  C.  dOO    fiOO,000(a] 
Royal  Librarr,at  f^ris,A.D.]964 
Bodleian,  atOxford,Enxhmd  890 
Vatican,  at  Rome,  (contains 

40,000  rare  ms.)         1477     unknown 
Royal  Dbrary  of  Copenhagen,  400,000 

Munich,  Bavaria.  1896    400,000 

Royal  Dbrary  of  Vienna,  1500  300,000 
Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  300,000 
Grand  Duke  Constantine's  at 

St.  Petersburg,  dOO/XX) 

Zaiuski's  Library,  St.  PMtrshorg  800,000 
Gottingen,  Hanover.  1734    S80,000 

Cambridge,  England,  1999    900,000 

Beritn,  PruMia,  1810    180,000 

Ro^at  Dbrary  of  the  Arsenal,  Paris,  180,000 


Royal  Library  of  Dresden, 

Royal  libranr  of  Madrid,  1557 

Tubingen,  Wirtemberg,  1477 
Dbrary  of  the  Pantheon  of  St. 

Genevieve,  Paris, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1589 

Prague,  Austria,  1848 

Wurxburg,  Bavaria,  1408 

Marburg,  Hesse  Cassel,  1597 

Jena,Saxo  Weimar,  1658 

Erlangen,  Bavaria,  1748 

Kiel,  llolstein,  1665 
Mazarm  Library  at  Paris, 
Naples,  (contains  some  Hetoulaaean 


manuscripts, 
Vienna,  Austria, 
Royal  Library,  at  London, 
Ferrara,  Italy, 
Rostock,  Mecklenherg, 
Copenhagen  Untversicy, 
Dublm  Univetshy, 
Bonn,  Prussia, 
Milan,  Italy  (contains  15^000 

scripts) 
LslfM^^Susoay, 
Koningsbucg,  Prussia, 


1994 

1865 


1600 
1818 


1544 


150,000 
130,000 
130,000 

190,000 
100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

00,000 
90,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
70,000 
66,000 

604)00 
60,000 
60000 
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Founded,  Vobtmet. 
HttiTftrd  University,  Masfachu- 

setts,  1638    40,000(d) 

Philadelphia  City  Library  (founded 

bv  Franklin)  1731    35,000 

Boston  Athenaeum,  1807    25,000 

Ya!e  College,  Connecticut,       1701    20,000» 
National  Library,  at  Washington 

D.  C.  17,000(e) 

New  York  city  Library,  16,000 

Columbia  College,  New  York 

city,  1754    14,000» 

Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire.  1770    14,000» 
Onion, New  York,  1795    13,600* 

Charleston  city  Library,  13,000 

Bowdoin,  Maine,  1794    1«,800' 

Brown,  Rhode  Island,  1764    12,100» 

Princeton,New  Jersey,  1746    12,000* 

Bahimore  city  Libranr,  10,000 

Virt^iBia  University,  Char- 
lottesville, 1819    K\000 
St.  Mary's  Maryland,  Catholic,  1804    10,000 
Andorer  Theological  Semina- 
ry, Mass.  1808    10,000 
Amertcan  Antiquarian,  at  Wor- 
cester (founded  by  Isaiah  Thomas)  7,000 

(a)  As  these  books  were  rolls  of  papyrus  or 
parchment,,  they  were  necessarily  small. — 
Thus,  the  fifteen  books  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses were  in  fifteen  volumes.  The  library 
was  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  640. 

(b)  This  library  was  founded  by  John  XL, 
who  left  ten  vols.  \  six  on  profane  literature, 
and  four  ob  religion.  His  son,  Charles  V.' 
added  900;  making  one  of  th^ largest  libra- 
ries then  know;i.  Louis  DL  decreed  that 
every  bookseller  who-  should  publish  any 
work  in  any  part  of  die  kingdom  of  France, 
should  deposit  a  copy  in  this  library.  It  now 
contains  80,000  manuscripts,  and  is  opien  gra- 
tmtou$ly  every  day,  Sunday  excepted. 

(c)  'f  his  library  takes  its  name  from  Sir 
Thomps  Bodley,  who  was  usher  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  ana  a  distinguished  benefactor  of 
the  University.  An  annual  speech  in  his 
praise  is  stiVl  made  at  Oxford. 

(d)  This  library  is  rapidly  increasing  from 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  by  the 
Trustees. 

(e)  The  first  Congressional  library  of  about 
3,000  vols,  was  burnt  by  the  British,  August, 
1314.  After  this,  Mr.  Jefferson  ofered  his 
collection  to  Congress,  which  was  purchased, 
but  with  some  hesitatioo ;  many  objecting  to 
*'  the  infidel  character  of  the  collection.'' 
The  libraiy  Medals  are  very  valuable. 

*  Including  atudenl^s  libraries. 


TrvBn  th«  Nov  Yoric  Mimv. 
HUMILITY  AKD  PERSEVERANCE — A  FABLE. 

From  the  side  of  a  mountain  there  flowed 
forth  a  little  rivulet.    Its  voice  was  scarcely 


heard  atoooK  thm  rtiidb|t:  oftkelMMtantf 
Krass  aroond,  and  its  shallow  •nd  narrow 
stream  might  be  overlooked  by  the  traveller.. 
This  brook,  altliough  so  small,  was  inspired^ 
with  a>  proud  spirit  and  murmured  against 
the  decree  of  providence,  which  had  cast  its. 
lot  so-lowly« 

**  I  wish  I  were  a  cloud;  to  roll  all  diy. 
through  the  heavens,  painted  so  beautifully 
as  those  lovely  shapes  are  colored;  and  never 
descending  again  m  showers  ;  or,  at  least  I' 
wish  1  was  a  river,  performing  some  useful 
diity  in  the  world.  Shame  on  my  weak 
waves  and  unregarded  bubbling.  I  might  as 
well  have  never  beeir  as  to  be  puny,  insignif- 
icant and  useless.'' 

When  the  brook  had  thas  complaiaed,  a- 
beaotiful  tall  floner,  that  bent  over  its  bo-^ 
som,  replied, 

"  Thou  art  in  error,  brook.  Puny  and  in- 
significant thou  mayest  be ;  useless  tiiou  arc 
not,  for  I  owe  half  of  my  beauty,  perhaps  my 
life,  to  thy  refreshing  waters.  The  plants, 
adjacent  to  thee  are  greener  aad  richer  tliau 
the  others.  The  Creator  has  given  thee  a  du- 
ty, which  though  humble  thou  must  not  neg- 
lect. Besides  who  knows  what  may  be  thy 
future  destiny  ?    Flow  on.    I  beseech  thee."^ 

The  brook  heard  the  rebuke,  and  danced 
along  its  way  more  cheerfully.  Oki  and  on  it 
went,  groviiing  broader  and  broader.  By  and 
by  other  rivulets  poured  their  crystal  waters 
into  it,  and  swelled  its  deepening  bosom,  in 
which  already  began  to  appear  the  ftiirv  crea- 
tures of  the  wave,  diarting  about  joyfully,  and 
glistenme  in  the  sun.  As  its  channel  grew 
wider  and  wider,  and  yet  otiier  branches 
came  gliding  into  it,  the  stream  began  to  as- 
sume the  importance  of  a  river,  and  boats 
were  laiuiched  on  it  and  it  rolled  on  in  a 
meandering  cq^rse  through  a  teeming  coun- 
try, freshening  whatever  it  touched,  and  gi- 
ving the  whole  scene  a  new  character  and 
beauty. 

At  it  moved  on  now  in  majesty  and  pride^ 
the  sound  of  its  gently  heaving  billows  form- 
ed itself  into  the  foUowiag  vrotds : 

"  At  the  outset  of  life,  however  humble 
we  may  seem,  there  may  be  in  store  for  us 
great  and  unexpected  opportunities  of  doing 
good  and  of  being  great.  In  the  hope  of 
these  we  should  ever  pass  on  without  despair 
or  doubt,  trusting  that  perseverance  will 
bring  in  its  own  reward.  How  little  I  dream- 
ed when  I  first  sprang  on  my  course,  whal 
purposes  I  was  destined  to  fulfil.  What  hap* 
pv  beings  were  to  owe  tlicir  bliss  to  roe  t 
What  lofty  uees,  what  velvet  meadows,  what 
golden  harvesu  were  to  hail  my  career.  Let . 
not  the  meek  and  lowly  despair— heaven  will 
supply  them  with  noble  indttcements  to  tit- 
toe.'* 
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.     DSVOTIONAL    MSLODI^ 

Jletaro—^ncc  more  return, 

Oh  Wanderer,  to  thy  God, 
A  voice  3ret  on*  thee  calls, 

A  finger  points  the  road  : — 
Wbj  wilt  thou,  sinful,  still 

llie  proffer'd  boon  disdain, 
Did  Jesus  come^to  bave, 

Yet  bleed— yet  die  in  vain  ? 

Return— trust  not  to  youth, 

To  strenj^,  health,  wealth,  renown ; 
Thine  ejelids  may  be  shut. 

Ere  ^en  this  day  i^oes  down  ; 
Wherever  thy  steps  are  bent, 

Death  hovers  by  thy  side. 
Thou  know'sc  not  what  an  hour 

May  to  thy  fate  betide ! 

Behold  the  nii|;hty  sun, — 

He  metes  out  every  day ; 
Each  new  moon's  circlet  saith, 

**  A  month  hath  passed  away ;" 
Preach  not  unto  thy  heart 

The  seasons,  as  they  roll,— 
**  Nearer  and  nearer  draws 

To  jedgment-seac  thy  soul  l^ 

**  Betom  J"— thtf  promise  saith, 

**  Hark  !  wayward  wanderer,  ho  ! 
T^  sins,  as  scarlet  red, 

ShaU  white  be  made  as  snow ! 
Trust,  in  the  Saviour,  trust, — 

Against  Sin's  torrent  strive ; 
Thv  faith  shall  make  thee  whole ; 

The  sool  that  liears  shall  hve ! 

*^  Before  the  Lord  cast  down 

The  burthen  of  thy  sin. 
The  old  man  and  his  deeds. 

And  a  new  lifct  besin  ; 
So,  walkins  in  the  lif^ht 

By  Bevdatioo  given. 
Through  darkness  and  through  death. 

Thy  path  shall  lead  to  Heaven  I*' 


nmnlkeCkriMiao  Obtenrerfiar  September. 
MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM   LAWRENCE. 

A  Berhkire  Sh^herd, 

The  pMM  of  the  Christian  Obaenrer  ha;ve 
prtservea  many  interesting  and  instr*icti«« 
recorda,  which  had  otherwise  been  lost,  of 
faithful  servants  of  Christ  in  various  circuin- 
stances  of  life :  some  in  sutions  of  rank  and 
diiQiiirr;  some  among  the  middle  classes  of 
society ;  many  among  the  clergy  ;  and  some, 
—as,  for  example,  that   remarkable   man] 


Thomas  Hog^— from  among  the  **  poor  in, 
this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kiogdoar  of  God.  To  the  latter  class  be- 
loRj^ed  the  subject  of  the  following  memori- 
al ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  found  uD* 
interesting,  or  without  value,  as  a  record  of 
useful  and  attainable  excellence  in  humble 
life  ;  and  as  exhibiting  the  effects  of  genuine 
religion  in  elevating  the  character  amidst 
scenes  of  active  business,  and  in  supporting 
the  mind  under  severe  and  protracted  suffer^ 
ing. 

William  Lawrence'  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Hint  on,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  year  1776. 
His  father  was  a  shepherd,  who  brought  up  % 
large  family  by  his  industry,  without  paro- 
chial aid,  and  trained  his  son,  the  subject  of 
this  little  memoir,  to  his  own  occupation. 
Performing  himself,  wirh  the  |;reatest  ability 
as  well  as  care,  the  duties  of  his  employment, 
he  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  his 
son  the  necessity  of  diligence ;  representing 
that  ihie  most  minute  attention  w»s  required 
in  looking  after  a  flock  of  sheep ;  as,  from 
the  want  of  such  care,  his  master  might 
sustain  severe  losses.  The  hours  of  leisure 
afforded  hi.n  while  attending  his  flock  on  the 
downs,  young  I^wrcnce  spent  in  reading ; 
and  he  devoted  his  winter  evenings  to  writing 
and  arithmetic. 

Thus,  even  in  boyhood,  he  advanced  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  knowledge  possessed  by 
his  equals. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  hired  him  for  a 
shepherd  in  179r,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
and  he  continued  in  his  service,  except  the 
interval  of  two  years,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  painful  illness  under  which  he  labored 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  in  December,  1880,  in  the 
flfty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  incidents  afforded  by  the  Hfe  of  Wil-  . 
iiam  Lawrence,  which  was  spent  entirely  in 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  or  in 
agricultural  labor,  can  he  neither  numerous 
nor  important ;  but  his  short  and  simple  an- 
nals may,  perhaps,  ftimish  a  useful  lesson  to 
those  who,  in  possession  of  superior  advan- 
tages, have  never  yet  equalled  him  in  consis- 
tency and  propriety  of  conduct.  *'  In  the 
obscunty  of^  retirement,  amidst  Uie  poverty 
and  privations  of  a  cottage,  may  be  often 
witnessed  scenes  of  magnanimity  and  self- 
denial,  as  much  beyond  the  belief  as  the 
practice:  of  the  great ;— a  heroism  borrowiLf 
no  support  from  the  gaze  of  the  many  or  the 
admiration  of  the  few,  yet  flonrishing  amidst 
pain  and  suffering,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
tomb." 

Lawrence's  reserve  of  character  induced 
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htm  to  tboB  otnenratiofi ;  sod  only  dioae 
who  kvew  him  intimately  were  mware  how 
mocfa  worth  and  eicelleoce  dwelleth  beneath 
his  modett  and  onastominK  demeanor.  His 
chief  defect  consisted  in  a  degree  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  misconduct  of  others.  Althouj^h 
actinia,  himself,  from  principles  of  node? la- 
ting  rectitude,  ne  was  unwilhng  to  administer 
reproof  to  those  over  whom  he  might  hare 
exercised  some  degree  of  contr6l,  and  whose 
improprieties  he  mi^ht  have  checked  by 
timely  remonstrances  and  correction. 

A  shepherd  while  keeping  his  sheep  in  the 
fields  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year*  and 
with  a  good  dog,  has  many  hours  of  leisure. 
These,  together  with  his  winter  eirenings, 
Lawrence  chiefly  employed  in  reading ;  and 
thus  becime  verj  conversant  with  some  of 
our  best  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse : 
but  he  was  equally  diligent  in  making  and 
mending  his  shoes,  and  repairing  his  gar- 
ments, m  which  he  wak  very  skilful.  He 
could  repeat  p%^  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  subject.  Having  to  pass  near 
Stoke  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  whilst  they  were 
resting  in  the  lane,  observing  the  mausoleum 
of  the  poet  Gray  in  the  Park,  he  was  attract- 
ed to  Oie  spot,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the 
inscription  that  he  committed  the  who!e  to 
memory,  and  repeated  it  correctly  on  his  re- 
turn. The  illusions  which  he  would  make  to 
some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Thomson's 
Season^s  proved  that  they  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  He  read  with  interest  Cowper,  and 
Klopstock's  Messiah.  As  a  trifling  illustration 
of  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  could  apply 
sentiments  aoauired  from  the  perusal  or  his 
poets,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  on  one  oc- 
casion when  the  intended  marriage  of  two 
persons  notorious  for  the  turbulence  and  iio- 

Cttuosity  of  their  tempers  whs  discussed  in 
s  presence,  he  instantly  quoted  from  Dr. 
Watts' Lyric  Poe.ns: 

^  Nor  ean  the  scA  enehantment  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  moold. 

The  rag|^  and  the  keen  : 
Sampson's  voong  foxes  might  as  well 
la  bands  or  eheerfol  wedlock  dwell 

With  fire-brands  tied  between." 

The  writings  of  several  of  our  best  divines 
were  also  a  part  of  his  favorite  study.  So 
fiur  from  the  refinement  of  mind  produced  by 
reading  incapacitating  him  for  the  uieuial 
daties  of  his  situation,  his  employer,  tO||^ether 
with  his  fellow-laborers,  must  bear  testimony 
to  the  aura  with  which  he  performed  every 
occupation  which  devolved  on  him  ;  and  no 
appearance  of  conceit  evinced  his  conscious- 
ness of  supenority  to  his  associates. 

When  a  shepherd  conducts  himself  well, 
it  is  common  to  permit  him  to  keep  two  ewes 
with  his  master  s  flock ;  and  Lawrence  was 
allowed  this  privilege,  as  a  reward  for  his 


diligence  and  attention.  He  often  obtoioed 
from  his  little  flock  an  annual  profit  of  from 
six  to  eight  pounds,  and  sometimes  even  more. 
Observing  bis  economical  habits,  I  inquired 
of  him  how  he  disposed  of  his  spare  money : 
and  finding^that  he  kept  it  by  him,  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  means  of  disposing  of  his 
unemployed  capital  in  the  public  funds,  by 
which  interest  might  be  obtained.  Savings' 
banks  did  not  at  that  time  eint  He  prompt- 
ly brought  me  twenty  pounds,  witn  whidi 
stock  was  purchased ;  and  be  continued  to 
add  to  his  first  deposit  as  circumstances 
would  allow. 

During  the  war,  draughts  were  constaatly 
niade  for  men  to  serve  in  the  militia :  and 
insurance  offices  being  established,  to  pro- 
cure substitutes  for  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  serve  personally,  on  the  payment  of  from 
seven  to  twelve  shillings,  Lawreace  constant- 
ly availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
affi>rded  of  providing  against  such  a  contin* 
geacy.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
recurrences  of  these  draughts,  the  number  of 
men  liable  to  serve  was  so  much  reduced, 
that  those  who  remained  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  effect  insurances ;  and,  when  tlie 
next  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  the  lot  on- 
hu>pily  fell  upon  him.  This  was  a  severe 
afiliction,  for,  feeling  extremely  averse,  to 
the  roving  life  of  a  soldier,  he  was  compelled 
to  find  a  substitute,  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain under  forty  guineas,  besides  some  addi- 
tional and  unavoidable  expenses.  Ten  pounds 
were  allowed  l^m  by  law,  and  eight  were 
raised  for  him  by  friends,  who,  esteemiog  his 
character  and  admiring  his  principles,  were 
anxions  to  assist  in  relieving  him  from  his 
difficulties:  but  twenty-four  were  still  to  be 
paid  out  of  moacv  grained  by  so  much  econo- 
my and  unwearied  industry. 

In  1806,  being  then  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Tyrrel,  who  was  cook 
in  his  employer's  family,  and  who  now  sur^ 
vives  him.  This  event  he  had  prudently  re- 
tarded for  a  ^ear,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  from  ihe  above  named  cir- 
cumstance of  the  militia.  His  sound  judu^- 
ment  and  prudence  in  making  provision  for 
a  family  before  he  married,  is  a  most  valua- 
ble lesson  to  men  in  his  station. 

After  tlieir  marriage,  Lawrence  and  hia 
wife  continued  in  their  situations  for  two 
years  ;  and  their  first  child  was  bom  in  their 
employer's  house.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increasing 
family,  they  had  apartments  fitted  up  for 
them  ata  vacant  farm-house  of  their  master's. 
f«ee  of  rent  and  taxes,  where  they  contionea 
to  reside  till  1817,  when  they  left  his  aervioo, 
to  commence  business  on  their  own  account. 
This  aflbir  terminated  shortly  after,  much  to 
their  disadvantage ;  for,  tQough  Lawrence 
was  an  excellent  servant,  he  soon  found  be 
had  not  the  judgment  requisite  for  a  higher 
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Mft  in  toeietf.    Toirwdi  ibe  doteof  Ibe 
^Mriaff  vevl  be  ratarned  to  me,  tod  after 

tS^  ^  considerably  increased  his 
littleproperiy,  I  oflfered  him  the  management 
of  a£imS  of  aRricultural  labor,  over*  be- 
JwAnfiTeand  su  hundred  acrei  of  land,  to 
iThlS  he  attended,  tijl  2i\^««"£,^:; 
cumscance  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  1^ 
hor  His  wife  and  son  afterwards  contmued 
Si'bianch  of  business,  uH  Reeling  cons^^^ 
that  his  end  was  approachine,  he  manitesiea 
iume  anVieiy  to  ieiure  to  iis  only  .son  the 
mans  of  obuiinin^,  at  a  future  penod,  h  s 
^li^elihood,  wTtL  credit  f  "d^^Pf  ^^»>^- 
itw  •  for  which  purpose  he  placed  hnn  as  an 

with  a  very  worthy  tradesman. 

lUre  are,  unlnippily,  but  few  opponuni- 
tiesf^resenting  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
Tr^L^^Zr^cierotinhortisy^^o  have 
S^IS  hiSIt^  shiirein  au^entrng.  the  bui- 
wor  rates ;  when,  theref< 


den  of  the  poor  rates;  ^^^^^^  ^^J'^'^!,;;^ 
A  case  Hoes  occur,  t  may  be  useful  to  eiam- 
?nX^s^wh,'ch  hav J  ope.rated  to  prevent 

that  rare  individual  "•|f"»'»"'«.::!^,^.**^^ 
lows.  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  most  deser- 
Ti^R  parSiU^^  depended  entm^W  on  their 

and  tlieir  numerous  fanniy.  He  '«bibed^ 
same  spirit  and  commenced  his  career  with 
no  other  independence  than  diligence  and 
economy.  TWmoney  thus  obtoined  lie  duly 
valued,  because  aware  of  the  difficulty  wilt 
which  It  bad  been  obtained.  After  bis  mar- 
nace.  mstead  of  resorting  to  the  pansh,  bis 
exertions  increased  with  his  increasing  fami- 
ly;  for  he  established  an  evening  school  for 
foyi,  which,  while  it  afforded  him  a  remu- 
negation  for  b«.  trouble,  wi^e-7UJ«ful  to 
those  whom  he  instructed.  Besides  this,  fol- 
lowing up  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment 
and  Sn  independent  spint,  he  emplbyed  his 
leisure  in  mending  shoes  for  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  he  occasionalW  acted  as  thepig- butch- 
er: and  he  was  roofe-catcher  on  the  farm, 
whidi  was  quite  compatible  with  the  busi- 
ness  of  a  shepherd— the  latter  affording  him 
a  small  regular  income,  while  the  former  ser- 
vices were  paid  for  as  they  occurred. 

The  period  of  his  active  industry  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  close,  by  a  load  of  oat 
sheaves  falling  on  him.  which  so  severely  in- 
jured his  spine,  as  to  bring  on  a  scries  of  in- 
curable and  protracted  sufferings,  Irom 
which  death  alone  could  effectuall>;  relieve 
him.  In  addition  to  constant  wearing  pain 
and  debility,  he  had  now  to  endure  tlie  wca- 
rinesa  felt  by  an  industrious  and  active  spii^ 
it,  amidst  the  cessation  of  that  habitual  ero- 
plovment,  which  in  the  wise  dispensations 
of  thvine  Providence,  becomes  ao  continued 
a  mitigation  of  continued  toil.  He  was  alto- 
gether laid  aside.  That  he  at  tiroes  acutely 
felt  this,  was  evident,  yet  he  bowed  submis- 


iively  to  It;  attd  reotiv«l  with  a  cheMrfol- 
smile  the  observation  one  day  made  to  him 
lyv  acasaal  vinCor,  who  bad  heard  of  his  taste 
for  Bdiltoo's  poetry,  that  no!  only  among  the  v 
angels  tliey  honor  G'mI  who  *<  at  his  bidding, 
speed,"  but  they  also  no  less  accepubly  serve 
him,  who  wait  in  patience  for  his  commands, 
and  yield  themselves  to  his  disposal.  At, 
however,  it  had  been  iiis  honor  and  happiness 
to  "  abide  with  God  in  his  calling,''amidst 
active  duties,  so  now,  amidst  disability  and 
suffenng,  "  imtience  had  her  perfect  work. 
So  exemplary  was  this,  and  so  admifablc  • 
termination  did  it  afford  to  his  honorable 
course,  that,  as  his  condition  became  known, 
not  a  few  of  the  higher,  and  some  among  the 
highest  class  of  society,  not  only  took  pleas- 
ure  in  personally  ministering  to  his  comtort, 
but  in  witnessing,  by  their  visits  to  his  cot- 
tage, the  instructive  calmness  and  humble 
dignity  of  one,  whom  an  Apostle  would  have 
odlei  "  a  brother  of  low  degree,  eia^ted^  by 
principles  of  the  highest  and  noblest  tendeii- 

^^buring  the  period  of  his  long  and  Minful 
illness,  he  lived  in  a  little  liamlet  <»^led  New 
Town  in  the  parish  of  Hitcham,  Backs,  ad- 
ioining  a  lane  leading  from  the  Cborch  to  the 
Bath  road.  Although  the  place  was  to  ol>- 
scure,a  carriage  was  frequently  to  be  se«i 
at  his  door,  the  distinguished  owner  ol  whig 
was  within  the  cottage  conversing  with  the 
sufferer,  whose  intelligence  and  consistent 
pietf  attracted  much  attention.  Hefdtve* 
ry  grateful  to  his  benefactors  for  the  kind- 
ness evinced  towards  him  during  his  long  and 
painful  illness;  and  would  often  say,** To 
think  that  God  should  raise  me  up  so  many 
friends,  aho  furnish  me  with  such  numeroot 


comforts,  and  from  whose  sympathy  1  derive 
so  much  consolation ;  especially  so  many  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  rank  andtoflueoce. 
who  might  never  l.ave  heard  of  my  «tpalioB ! 
Tears  trickled'  down  his  cheeks  while  he  ac- 
knowledged this,  together  with  the  obUgatioos 
lie  was  under.to  the  medical  gentlemen  wbose 
attentions  to  him  were  unremitting  aiid  gra- 
tuitous. ■ 

A  few  brief  notices  of  his  conversatwos  du- 
ring his  illness,  wUl  iUustrate  his  religiotti 

^*One  distinguished  feature  of  bis  mind  wat 
submission  to  the  Divine  wiiL  He  had  Jear- 
ned  in  whatsoever  MUte  he  was,  therewitli  to 
be  content.  He  was  asked  when  suffierm 
very  acutely,  "  Would  you  exchange  tbi» 


suffer,  and  therefore  iti*  best  »or  me. 

On  one  occwion  when  a  kind  fr'«^  *•• 
conversing  with  him,  after  dweUinjr  wi^ 
Swat  deSht  on  thatttxt  "  For  our  light »f- 
IfcSonwSch  IS  but  for  a  moment,  worked, 
for  OS  a  far  more  eiceedinj  and  eternal 
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wcq^of  ^wy  •  lie  twd,*'  How  the  Apwtie 
hibors  to  express  the  wonderful  f^otj  >  he 
calls  it  a  *  weight'  of  %\ory  ;  as  much  as  can 
be  heaped  upon  the  believer.''  Another  day 
he  said,  **  The  right  wav  to  look  o|>on  our 
blessin|;s,  is  to  consider  chetn  all  forfeited  b? 
sin  ;  and  then  we  shall  receive  those  which 
Ood  gives  us  back,  wiih  thankfulness,  as  his 
jpfts.'*  "  How  striking,"  he  adds,  "  is  that 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,  *  1  have  seen  an 
end  of  all  perfection  ;  but  thy  commandment 
is  exceeding  broad !'  Who  can  tell  what  it 
extends  to  ?  The  natural  heart  sees  nothing 
of  its  spirituality  ;  it  looks  only  to  the  words : 
but  Christ  shows  how  it  extends  to  the 
dioiights  and  desires,  Matt.  v.  96.  I  was 
brought  op  in  a  very  decent  and  moral  way, 
and  Jdo  not  think  any  man  could  say  he  ever 
heard  me  swear  in  his  life  ;  I  prided  myself 
in  not  doing  it.  and  some  used  to  calt  me  a 
*  Methodist,'  though  i  had  not  much  right 
to  the  name.  1  thought  myself  in  a  fair  way 
for  heaven,  and  was  working  my  way  there 
as  fast  as  i  could ;  when  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  me  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel— 1 
beard  Mr.  —  and  then  I  saw  1  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  I  wanted  a  better  righteous^ 
ness  than  my  own  for  justification :  I  endeav- 
ored to  seek  that "  which  is  of  God  by  faith.** 
He  then  continued,  '*  I  have  been  thinking 
of  the  nature  of  trtie  lepentance  ;  it  leads  a 
nan  to  wish  all  his  sins  were  undone.  He 
#ould  undo  them  if  he  could,  because  they 
have  offended  God."  A  person  was  then  re- 
ferred to,  in  whom  it  was  hoped  a  favorable 
ehange  had  taken  place ;  for  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  go  to  Church,  and  to  read  his 
Bible.  '*  Yes,''  said  he  '*  that  looks  well ; 
k  promises  fair  ;  but  many  make  a  sort  of  an 
outward  reformation  for  a  time,  without  a 
real  change ;  *  reformation  is  not  regenera- 
tion,' as  an  old  anthor  says  :  when  there  is  a 
real  change  of  heart,  there  will  be  an  abhor- 
rence of  former  sins."  "  How  self  mixes 
itself  with  every  thing  *.**  said  he  one  day, "  it 
h  our  grand  enemy;  the  desire  of  being 
thought  well  of  by  others."  It  was  once  oIh 
served  to  him,  ''what  a  blessing  affliction 
has  often  proved  to  those  who  were  exercised 
thereby.  •*  Yes,"  he  replied,  •*  but  of  itself 
it  has  no  power  to  do  good.  I  have  seen 
many  persons  brought  into  it,  and  go  out  just 
the  same  as  before.  If  it  induces  reflection, 
it  is  a  great  blessing,  but  there  must  be  the 
MHictifying  Spirit."  At  another  time  he 
said, ''  Sometimes  uneasy  thoughts  will  come, 
but  I  am  pr^ented  from  dwelling  on  them. 
A  ship  at  sea  may  be  kept  out  so  long,  that 
all  the  store  of  provisions  may  be  exhausted 
before  it  reaches  the  harbor ;  so  my  store  of 
provision  may  become  less  and  less,  till  it  is 
gone.  1  know  of  no  promise  which  says  that 
the  Christian  shall  not  die  in  a  workhouse. 
But  I  am  able  to  put  these  thouglAs  from 
me."    It  being  asked  whether  he  had  any 


Qoeaiy  fseling about dcatb;  hsra|^i«d,  ^1 
have  no  dounts  or  fears r^pectiQfii(y  for  i 
find  Christ  to  be  a  sure  fdondatioo. 

The  closing  scepes  of  his  IHe  presented 
him^  consoled  and  supported  amidst  all  hn 
sufferings,  because  he  felt  assured  that  the 
Eternal  God  was  his  refuge^  and  that  under- 
neath him  were  the  Everlasting  anas."  One 
day  he  seemed  suffering  very  much,  and  saidy 
"people  tell  me  sometimes  to  keep  up  my 
spirits,  but  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
here  tor  years,  without  power  to  work  for 
their  famibes,  nor  how  busy  Satan  is.  A 
person  once  observed  to  me, '  It  is  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practice ;'  Ah !  thongbt  f 
you  are  not  far  frcnn  the  mark.  Sometimes 
when  all  are  asleen,  and  I  am  lying  here,  I 
have  such  peace  ana  comfort !  my  suflehngs 
are  very  great,  but  they  do  not  distract  me 
as  they  used  to  do ;  it  is  not  that  tearing, 
racking  pain."  When  in  some^ej'ree  f ree 
from  pain,  his  visitors  always  fouffi  him  with 
his  books  around  him,  particularly  his  Bible, 
Hymn  Books,  and  Newton's  letters ;  and  he 
would  often  quote  very  exactly  his  favorite 
passages.  One  day  he  said  he  had  been 
reading  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  that  passage  *  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God  sinneth  not ;'  *  It  cannot  mean,'  said 
he,  *  that  the  believer  is  without  sin,  because 
in  another  part  of  the  same  epistle,  it  is  said, 
'If  aiiyman  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father  ;*  but  a  Christian  does  not  allow  him* 
self  to  remain  in  sin ;  he  renounces  it. 

He  used  to  speak  with  ^rtef  of  some  around 
him  who  were  living  in  sin,  and  seemed  much 
to  regret  being  forced  to  hear  their  oonversa* 
tion,  as  they  passed  by  his  dwelling. 

One  of  the  last  times  he  could  hold  a  long 
conversation,  he  talked  much  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, on  the  resurrection.  But  the  way  of 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ,  was  his 
great  theme.  One  dav  he  said, '  But  I  Oiust 
ever  come  back  to  tnat  great  salvation ;  I 
must  dwell  upon  it."  Hu  expression  fre- 
quently, when  asked  concerning  the  state  of 
his  mind,  was~ 

'*  Sweet  to  lie  pMsive  in  his  hsndt 
And  know  no  will  but  His.** 

His  exalted  patience  and  liveliness  filled  eH 
who  saw  him  with  astonishment,  when  one* 
trasted  by  bis  pale  emaciated  coontenanee, 
and  the  interruptions  frequently  earned  by 
his  cough. 

When  a  person  whom  he  had  known  from 
infancy,  called  so  see  him,  and  was  abeat  <e 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him,  he  looked  up, 
amidst  weakness  and  pain,  and  said,  *  I  wish 
you  everjT  new  covenant  blessing.'  He  said 
of  a  relation,  *  I  love  him,  not  merely  because 
he  is  a  relation,  but  because  he  is  a  htotket 
in  Christ.' 

When  he  was  told  of  the  ravages,  the  cbole^ 
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im  nmArni  nii  nakioi;  in  Rosiia,  and  thst 
iHMibeiB  of  bodtet  were  chrown  toeeUw  in 
a  pit,  witbopt  Christian  bbrial,  he  said,  with 
■mflh  eaniestneia,  *  But  what  baa  become  of 
their  inoMMlal  souls  ?  It  is  of  little  moment 
Jiow  the  body  is  disposed  of,  so  that  the  soui 
is  safe  ia  the  mercy  of  God  throui^h  Christ 
Jetos.*  It  was  observed  to  htro, '  what  de- 
li|tk  wiJi  the  Christian  feel,  when  delivered 
Hoa  pain  and  sorrow,  and  sufferinf^,  and  a- 
bo«e  all,  from  sin,  his  greatest  burden,  to  find 
himsdf  in  that  world  where  there  is  no  more 
iia  and  death,  and '  where  all  tears  are  wiped 
from  all  faees,'  and  where  he  may  dwell  for- 
tver  in  the  bosom  of  his  God  and  Saviour,  in 
the  full  fruition  of  his  love  V  This  remark 
drew  from  him  tearsof  joy  believin£,a8he 
did.  that  aach  happiness  remained  tor  him ; 
and  kaowinfr,  that  amidst  all  his  suflferiogs, 
*  the  Juy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength.' 

Christisflty,  wbere  truly  received,  has  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  understandmg  and 
improve  the  heart.  Even  the  laboring  poor 
rise  immediately  in  the  scale  of  being,  when 
they  are  brought  to  know  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Inst^  of  their  former  selfisbnes:}, 
thev  i>egin  to  feel  for  the  miseries  of  others, 
ana  to  desire  that  thev  may  become  partakers 
of  the  benefits  which  ihey  enjoy.  To  pro- 
mote this  object,  (so  far  as  pecuniary  means 
can  do  so)  they  are  found  witting  to  make 
personal  sacrifices,  and.  like  the  widow  whom 
onr  Lord  commended,  to  bestow  a  portion 
of  that  which  he  has  jjivcn  them.  The  truth 
oTthis  remark  was  verified  in  the  practice  of 
Lawrence,  who  for  maov  years  contributed 
an  annual  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
towards  instructing  the  peor  and  ignorant. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example. 

Some  days  previous  to  his  death,  I  called 
to  see  him,  ana  found  him  laborio«(  hard  for 
breath,  and  in  great  bodily  weakness  and 
pain.  He  had  not  then  spoken  for  hours, 
•«d  it  was  thought,  by  those  around  him,  that 
bis  end  was  near.  After  looking  at  him 
tome  time,  I  said, "  still  in  the  body  The  re- 
plied, "  yes,  how  long,  I  know  not ;  I  am 
waiting  the  Lonf  s  time."  I  continue,  "you 
appesr  to  spffer  much,  but  you  kre  looking 
to  tnat  world  where  the  inhabitants  shall 
not  say  I  am  sick,  and  where  the  people  who 
dwell  tbermn  are  forgiven  their  irnqnity." 
He  added,  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
beard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  It 
was  said;  "  Yon  are  looking  for  a  city  which 
path  foaodauons.  whose  builder  and  maker 
IS  God ;"  be  replied,  •*  That  is  my  expecta- 
tion." *^ 

A  few  hours  before  he  died*  he  looked  up, 
and  — '-    " 
be 
plied 


aiid  sooa  aftar  cloaad  hiieyti«wwroii« 
world  of  SIB  and  sorrow. 


V^ww  DoBlq^t  KHoryflf  tht  AnericHi  Stt^ 

aURNTWG  OF  THE   RICHMOWD  THBAiaE. 

In  the  year  IQIU 

/The  house  was  fuller  than  on  any  other 
night  of  the  season.  The  play  was  over,  aad 
the  first  act  of  the  pantomiue  had  passed. 
The  second  add  last  had  begun.  All  was  yet 
gaiety,  all  so  far  had  been  pleasure,  curiositj 
was  yet  alive,  and  lurther  gratificaUon  anticK 
pated-the  orchestra  sent  forth  its  sounds  of 
harmony  and  joy^when  the  audience  peiv 
ceived  some  confusion  on  the  stage,  and  pre- 
wntly  a  shower  of  sparks  falline  from  abov«. 
Some  were  startled,  others  thought  it  was  a 
part  of  tbe  scenic  exhibition,  A  performef 
on  the  8taji:e  received  a  portion  of  the  burn- 
ing materials  from  on  high,  and  it  was  per- 
ceived that  others  were  tearing  down  the 
scenery.  Some  one  cried  out  from  the  stage 
that  Uiere  was  no  danger.  Immediately  af- 
ter, Hopkins  Robinson  ran  forward  and  cri^ 
out, "  the  house  is  on  fire !"  pointing  to  the 
ceiling,  where  the  flauies  were  progressing 
like  wildfire,  in  a  moment  all  was  appalling 
horror  and  distress.  Robinson  handed  seve- 
ral persons  from  the  boxes  to  the  stage,  as  a 
ready  way  for  their  escape.  The  cry  df 
"Fire,  Fire!"  ran  through  the  house,  min- 
gled with  the  wailings  of  females  and  chil- 
dren. The  general  rush  wu  to  gain  the  lob- 
bies. It  appears  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Imuse,  and  the  scene  that  ensued, 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  tlie  great  loss  of 
life. 

The  general  entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes 
was  through  a  door  not  more  than  large 
enough  to  admit  three  persons  abreast  Thia 
outer  entrance  wms  within  a  triiiag  distanoe 
of  the  pit  door,  and  gave  an  easy  escape  ti> 
those  in  that  part  of  the  bouse.  But  to  at- 
tain the  boxes  from  the  street,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  descend  into  a  long  pMnge,  aad  as- 
cend again  by  an  angular  staircase.  The 
gallery  had  a  distinct  entrance,  aad  iu  occa*- 
pants  escaped.  The  suffering  and  deatfi  fell 
on  the  occupants  of  the  boxes,  who  panic- 
struck,  did  not  see  that  the  pit  was  iromedi^ 
ately  left  vacant,  but  pressed  on  to  tha 
crowded  and  torturous  way  by  wiiich  they 
had  entered.  The  pit  door  was  so  near  the 
general  entrance,  that  those  who  occupied 
that  portion  of  the  house  gaine^  the  street 
with  ease.  A  gentleman  who  escaped  from 
the  pit  among  the  last,  saw  it  empty,  and 
when  in  the  street,  looked  back  again  upon 
the  general  entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes, 
and  the  door  had  not  yet  been  reached  bjr 
those  from  the  lobbies.  A  gentleman  and 
lady  were  saved  by  being  thrown  accidentally 
into  the  pit;  and  most  of  those  who  perish- 
ed would  have  escaped  if  they  had  leaped 
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fhHn  the  boxes,  and  •oorfit  that  aTenue  to 
the  street.  But  all  darted  to  the  lobbies. 
The  stairs  were  blocked  up.  All  wm  envel- 
oped in  hot  scorching  smoke  and  n»™«--" 
The  lights  were  extinguished  by  the  black 
and  smothering  vapor,  and  ihe  shrieks  ot  de- 
spair were  appalling.  Happy  for  a  moment 
were  those  who  gained  a  window,  and  inhal- 
ed the  air  of  heaven.  Those  who  had  issued 
to  the  street  cried  to  the  sufferers  at  the  win- 
dows to  leap  down,  and  stretched  out  their 
arms  to  save  them.  Some  were  seen  strug- 
gling to  gain  the  apertures  to  inhale  the  fresh 
mir.  Men,  women  and  children  precipitated 
themselves  from  the  first  and  second  stories. 
Some  escaped  unhurt— others  were  killed  or 
mangled  by  the  ^all.  Some  with  theirclothes 
on  fire,  shrieking,  leaped  from  the  windows 
to  gain  a  short  reprieve  and  die  in  agonies. 

"  Who  can  picture,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Mirror,  "  the  distress  of  those,  who, 
unable  to  gain  the  windows,  or  afraid  to  leap 
from  them,  were  pent  up  in  the  long  narrow 
passages.''  The  cries  of  those  who  reached 
the  upper  windows  are  described  as  heart- 
sickening.  Many  who  found  their  way  to 
the  street  were  so  scorched  or  burnt  as  to  die 
in  consequence,  and  some  were  crushed  to 
death  *uQder  foot  after  reaching  the  outer 

Add  to  this  mass  of  suffering,  the  feelings 
of  those  who  knew  that  they  had  relatives 
or  friends  who  had  gone  to  the  house  that 
night.  Such  rushed  half  frantic  to  the  spot 
with  the  crowds  of  citizens  from  all  quarters 
—while  the  tolling  bells  sounded  the  knell  of 
death  to  the  heart  of  the  father  or  mother 
.whose  child  had  been  oermitted  to  visit  the 
theatre  on  that  night  ot  horror. 

^  As  my  father  was  leading  me  home," 
said  Mr.  Henry  Placide,  **  we  saw  Mr. 
Greene,  exhausted  bv  previous  exertion, 
leaning  on  a  fence,  and  lookin;;  at  the  scene 
of  ruin.  For  ^l  was  now  one  black  mass  of 
smoking  destruction.  *  Thank  God  T  ejacu- 
lated Greene,  *  fhauk  God  !'  1  prohibited 
Nancy  '  from  coming  to  the  house  to  night ! 
She  is  safe.'" 

Nancy  was  his  only  daughter,  just  spring- 
ing into  womanhood,  still  at  the  boarding- 
school  of  Mrs.  Gibson;  and  as  beautiful  and 
lovely  a  girl  as  imagination  can  picture. 

Mrs.  Gibson  and  the  boarders  had  made 
up  a  party  for  the  theatre  that  evening,  and 
Nancy  Greene  asked  her  father's  permission 
to  accompany  them.  He  refused — but  un- 
fortunately added  his  reason—"  the  house 
will  be  crowded,  and  you  will  orcupy  a  seat 
that  would  otherwise  be  paid  for.^  On  these 
words  hung  the  fate  of  youth,  innocence,  and 
beauty.  *'I  will  pay  for  your  ticket,"  said 
the  kind  instructress, "  we  will  not  leave  you 
behind."  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  on  which  the  father  gazed. 


and  over  which  he  retarned  thanks  for  cht 
stSety  of  his  cfaiM.  He  went  famne,  mmd 
learned  the  truth. 

An  instance  of  the  escape  of  a  family  i» 
given.  The  husband,  with  three  children, 
were  in  the  second  boxes ;  his  wife,  with  a  fe- 
male friend,  in  another  part  of  the  bouse.' 
The  wife  gained  a  window— leaped  out  and 
escaped  unhurt.  Her  friend  fcAbwed.  and 
was  killed.  The  father  clasped  two  helpless 
girls  to  his  breast,  and  left  a  boy  of  twelre 
years  of  age  to  follow ;  the  boy  was  forced 
from  the  father  ran  to  a  window,  sprang  ou  t^ 
and  was  safe.  The  parent,  with  his  precious 
charge,  followed  the  stairway,  pressed  upon 
by  those  behind  him, and  those  who  mounted 
on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  crowd  be- 
fore them :  he  became  unconscious,  but  was 
still  borne  along ;  he  was  taken  up,  carried 
to  his  bed^  and  opened  bis  eyes  to  see  all  his 
family  sale.  ^ 

On.  the  contrary,  Lieut.  Gibfifen,  of  the 
Navy,  as  exemplary  in  private  life  as  heroic 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  on  the 
brink  of  a  union  with  Miss  Conyers,  the 
pride  of  Hichmond  for  every  accomplishment 
and  virtue,  was  swept  into  eternity  while  ex- 
erting himself  :o  do  all  that  man  should  do 
in  such  trying  circumstances.  He  war  with 
his  mother  at  the  theatre,  and  carried  her  to 
a  place  of  safety— then  rushed  back  to  save 
her  in  whose  fate  his  own  was  bound  up ;  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  had  borne  her  partly 
down  the  staircase,  when  the  steps  gave  way, 
and  a  body  of  flame  swept  them  to  eternity. 

Fiiday,  the  STth  December,  1811,  was  « 
day  of  mourning  to  Richmond.  The  banks 
and  stores  were  closed.  A  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  amusements  of  every  kind  for 
four  months.  A  day  was  set  apart  for  hu- 
miliation and  prayer.  A  monument  was  re- 
solved on,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  and  the  event. 


CorreqModenoe  of  the  Journal  of 
U.  S.  Ship  Constellation,  at  sea,  > 
Sept.  2S,  18S9.  S 
Being  informed,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna, 
that  the  vessels  wishing  for  convoy  would  not 
be  ready  for  sea  under  four  weeks  or  so,  we 
determined  to  improve  the  intermediate  time 
in  a  trip  to  Constantinople.  As  the  route  by 
land  must  be  entirely  on  horseback,  exposed 
to  a  powerful  sun,  to  the  unceremonious  de- 
mands of  robbers,  and  without  the  conven- 
ience of  a  solitary  hotel,  we  proposed  a  con- 
veyance by  water ;  and  so  went  on  board  a 
small  cutter  called  the  Spitfire,  which  was 
once  a  pleasure  barge  belonging  to  a  member 
of  the  English  Parliament  from  Dverpool, 
but  which,  by  some  strange  vicissitudes  in  the 
taste  of  the  times,  or  the  fortune  of  its  own- 
er, has  found  its  way  to  its  present  less  court- 
ly, but  more  serviceable  employment. 
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Our  ctmrnay  dn  tbis  oemion  consisted  of 
Cmpt.  lUedind  his  wife,  with  teiiof  the  offi- 
cere,  whose  services  cotild  be  spared  from  the 
ship  withottt  serious  detnacnt  to  the  senrice. 
So  well  w«s  our  little  craft  adapted  toein 
counter  the  adverse  elements,  that  though 
the  wind  was  dead  ahead  throuj^h  the  whole 
passage,  yet  we  accomplished  »t  m  eight  da?s. 
Webeat  op  through  the  Dardanelles  against 
the  powerful  current  which  ever  sets  there— 
m  thing  which  hat  been  regarded  qune  im- 
practicable, and  is  so  still  with  many  tcsscIs, 
for  we  saw  hundreds  l;ing  at  anchor,  waiimg 
for  a  cbaoge  of  the  ^ind. 

The  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  present  a 
conscant  variety  of  bold  acclivities,  and  gen- 
tle slopes  yielding  here  and  there  to  a  valley 
of  CMuisite  beauty,  while  the  frequent  for- 
tress, witkiu  huge  marble  balls  and  f^pmg 
ftttiis,  thrlltens  the  invader  with  instant 
death.  They  still  pointyou  to  the  spot  where 
Leander  crossed  to  meet  the  gentle  object  of 
bis  affections,  and  where  Xerxes  fastened  his 
second  bridge,  after  having  chastised  the 
waves  for  the  insolence  of  breaking  up  his 
first  contrivance.  They  still  point  you  to  the 
hill  where  the  monarch  sat  and  shed  his  bitter 
tears  at  the  thought  that  the  countless  muUi- 
todes  which  composed  his  moving  camp  must 
ooeday  die!— This  is  about  as  probable  as 
that  a  botcher  would  be  seen  snivelling  over 
tbe  pigs  and  poultry  of  his  shambles.  But  1 
most  leave  the  lover  and  hero,  and  bring  you 
at  once  through  the  beautiful  sea  of  Jflarmo- 
ra  with  its  central  isle,  to  the  great  marvel  ol 
the  east— Constantinople. 

This  magnificent  city,  with  its  domes,  min- 
erets,  palaces,  and  towers,  appears  to  rise  at 
once  out  of  the  chrystal  waters  of  the  Mar- 
mora. You  can  hardly  persuade  yourselt 
that  it  is  not  some  splendid  illusion— some 
gorgeous  enchantment  sent  up  into  this  world 
of  living  light,  to  kindle  into  transport  the  im- 
aginations of  men.  But  the  spell  in  a  measure 
dissolves  as  you  put  your  foot  on  the  shore. 
Yon  soon  find  yourself  in  the  heart  of  a  vast 
city,  with  streets  so  narrow  you  can  hardly 
struggle  your  way  through  them,  and  with 
lanes  so  dark  you  instinctively  examine  the 
lock  of  your  pistols,  and  on  a  pavement  where 
you  arc  constantlv  stumbling  over  the  dogs 
which  are  couched  in  dirt  and  darkness.— 
Never  were  splendor  and  poverty,  magnifi- 
cence and  meanness,  thrown  together  m  clo- 
ser union.  All  that  towers  aloft  and  strikes 
the  eye  at  a  distance,  glitters  in  marble  rich- 
ness,  while  all  beneath  reposes  in  dirty  silence 
like  atie  mouldering  skeleton  of  the  tombs. 
Take  away  the  works  and  palaces  of  the  Sul- 
tan from  Constantinople,  and  you  rob  it  ut- 
terly of  its  splendor.  I  nave  not  room  here 
to  eoter  into  the  details  of  this  singular  city, 
snd  its  still  more  singular  population.  I  must 
reserve  this  for  a  future  occasion. 


Under  tbe  kind  auspices  of  Commodore 
Porter,  to  whose  hospiuble  attentions  we  mni 
greatly  indebted,  we  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Grand  Sultan.    It  was  in  tbe 
field  where  he  is  in  the  habil,  on  certain  days 
of  the  vear,  of  practicing  at  archery,— and 
this  bemg  the  day  we  repaired  to  the  field. 
The  monarch  soon  af  rived  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  several  members  of  his  court. 
Observing  us,  and  being  informed  that  we 
were  Americans,  he  sent  an  officer  to  invito 
us  nearer  to  the  spot,— an  invitation  which 
brought  us  within  a  few  feet  of  his  person. 
After  a  few  shots  from  a  few  members  of  the 
court,— he  descended  from  his  horse,  and 
took  the  how,  which  he  drew  with  astcAiiSb- 
ing  energy,  foshis  third  arrow— the  last  which 
he  sped— went  856  yards.    The  distance  M 
incttdible,  but  we  saw  it  nieuured,  and  could 
hardly  be  mistaken.    It  was  nearly  one  huD* 
dred  yards  further  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  thrown  the  shaft.    He  gave  the  ar- 
row  to  Mrs.  Reed,  and  observed  to  us  that 
this  was  one  of  their  ancient  customs,  as 
amusement  which  be  occasionaUv  indulgod 
in.    He  inquired  of  Commodore  Porter,  wbo 
had  been  ill,  respecting  his  health,  «iod  ob- 
served to  him  and  Captain  Reed  that  he 
should  be  happy  in  seeing  our  men  of  war  at 
Constantinople.    He  spoke  in  praise  of  a 
model  of  a  ship  which  Mr.  Eckford  had  just 
sent  to  his  palacb,  and  ordering  us  some  matt 
invited  us  to  be  seated,  and  treated  us  to 
some  excellent  coflfee  and  ice  cream.    His 
manner  was  v^ry  easy  and  afiable,  ^nd  noth- 
ing but  the  attentions  of  those  around,  show- 
edlhat  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Sultan.    We  left  soon,  after  having  made  aS^ 
handsome  a  bow  as  lay  in  our  power. 

The  Sultan  appears  to  be  abont  fifty  year* 
of  age,— his  person  is  stately,  with  a  muscu- 
lar, firm-set  formation.  His  eye  is  full  of 
fire— bib  lips  betray  firmness— the  prevailing 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  indicaUvc  of 
care,  fortitude  and  energy.  His  dress  was 
simple.  He  wore  a  red  cap,  shaped  precise- 
ly like  a  hat  without  its  brim,  with  a  blue 
tassel  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  ci own. 
His  coat  was  a  blue  round-a-bout,  with  a  nar- 
row, upright  collar,  and  buttoned  close  about 
him.  His  pantaloons  were  of  the  same  color, 
cut  after  our  fashion,  with  narrow  straps 
running  under  a  square-toed  boot.  His 
sword,  which  hung  easily  at  his  side,  had  a 
gold  scabbard,  and  a  belt  blazing  with  dia- 
monds. His  horse  was  a  truly  noble  animal, 
and  roost  richly  ca-parisoned.  The  head- 
sull  of  the  bndlewas  studded  with  jewels, 
and  the  stirrups  of  the  embroidered  saddle 
were  of  massive  gold.  And  a  more  splendid 
horseman  than  his  Majesty  thus  mounted, 
I  have  never  seen. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  Turkish 
ladies.    They  are  not  the  confined,  melan- 
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•clMifybeiiigfdimtwegMtr<%8tin>o«)  Fn- 
*4mf  it  espeoffllly  their  bolfri«yy  when  loiM 
'1i«iNlrcri«  of  iktia  may  be  sied  ni<>viD|i  off  in 
tlieir  bo«t»or  mmbet,  4nNrn byBufialoes, 
lo  •  fweet  litUe  srove  on  the  JBosphorus. 
Here  they  Sfemi  the  day  in  frolicksome^ 
amasement.  We  felt  HrclactanreingoiDx' 
to  the  spot,  for  fear  ofteini^  regarded  as  in- 
truders ;  but  we  had  not  been  there  lonpr, 
before  th^  apprehension  was  entirely  remov- 
ed. Th^  laces  were  in  a  ^reat  measure 
oncoTered,  and  nothing /appears  to  gratify 
them  nftore  than  to  be  looked  at  and  admired. 
Thcf  retomed  each  token  of  pleasure  with  a 
look  of  sparkling  ^eetness.  They  appeared 
to  r^ro  us  as  beings  of  another  world,  who 
were  idoapable  of  an  evil  thouzht,  or  a  wrong 
inclination.  They  showered  oieir  attentions 
particolarly  on  Mrs.  Heed,  offering  hereof- 
rae,  ice^rcaoM,  sweetmeats,  every  thing  they 
<eonld  produce^  Their  whole  demeanor, 
Ibottcb  ^n  no  respect  unbecoming,  manifest- 
-td  a  nreedom. from  restraint  which  surprized 
worn.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
iFei7  few  men  were  present  except  those  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  servants.  I  never 
eaw  BO  large  a  collection  of  young  ladies, 
where  there  appeared  to  be  such  an  unusual 
flow  of  amiable  sentiment.  Man?  of  them 
were  Terr  beautiful,— they  have  "black,  and 
very  brignt  eyes— round  facet^*^  cheek  of 
delicate  carnation,  and  a  fonn  unconfined 
and  npcrippled  by  any  of  the  narrowing  and 
tapenog  contrivances  of  modem  times. 

The  Turks  still  make  and  drink  their 
coffee  as  gf  otd^  and  from  what  you  see  in 
passing  around  in  Constantinople,  yuu  would 
euppose  they  did  nothing  else.  You  will  find 
a  hundred  smoking,  where  you  meet  one  en- 
gaged in  any  useful  occupation.  How  they 
manage  to  live,  to  keep  from  starvation,  and 
above  all  to  support  the  style  which  they 
■laintainy  ie  a  mysterious  problem  in  political 
and  domestic  economy.  Some  cases  of  the 
pieigme  were  occurring,  but  we  avoided  expo- 
eane  at  much  as  possible,  and  are  happy  in 
fiading  ourselves  free  from  all  harm  and  ap- 
•rehension.  We  found  our  Missionaries, 
Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Dwight,  with  their 
familiet;  in  good  health.  They  are  pushing 
on  their  schools  with  great  energy, — their  es- 
tablithmentt  are  deservedly  popular  with  the 
government.  On  our  return  we  visited  the 
^lain  of  Trov  and  traced  the  Scamander  to  its 
toaroe — andf  if  poetry  speak  the  truth,  bath- 
ed our  hands  m  the  sparkling  fountain  in 
which  the  beaudfol  Helen  once  laved  her 
delicate  limbt.  We  are  now  jutt  parting 
wilh  our  convoy— we  go  to  Athens-*thence 
to  Smyrna,  where  we  expect  to  meet  our  re- 
lief.—^¥e  shall  then  return  to  Mahon  for 
fresh  stores.    So,  for  the  pretent,  farewell. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  day 
hefirf  we  left  ConttaatiBOpley  Yatavela,  the 


Ortek  lown  wae  toCaHy  destroyed  by  firt. 
A  few  dwellings  out  of  two  thousaad  or  to. 
only  escaped.  You  can  hardly  eonteive  at 
the  wretchednets  and  distress  of  such  a  large 
popuhition,  gazing  at  once  upon  the  ashet  of 
their  little  all. 


QUAKER  AND  3LAVE  CAPTArif. 

Some  years  since,  when  ships  were  allowed 
to  freight  with  that  inhuman  commodity^ 
tlava,  the  captain  of  a  slave  ship  owed  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  a  Quaker  in  the 
town  of  N— .  The  captain  knowing  the 
excellent  Quaker's  abhorrence  to  the  slave 
traffic  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he 
avoided  any  participation  in  such  unholy 
gains,  made  it  a  point  to  say,  whenever  hie 
went  to  propose  payment  or  hit  debt  to  the 
Quaker,  that  the  money  be  tendered  wat  r^ 
ceived  in  miyment  for  slaves  on  hit  last  voy« 
age ;  the  Quaker  in  con?e^uenee  would  coo* 
scientiously  decline  receiving  hit  pay  at  that 
time.  The  captain  came  to  the  determine^ 
tion  of  taking  a  profitable  advantage  of  theta 
scruples  by  procuring  evidences  to  aocorap««> 
ny  him  to  witnets  his  liist  legal  tender  of  tUt 
money.  The  captain  counted  oat  the  amount 
of  the  debt  upor«  the  table,  remarked  to  the 
Quaker  that  he  had  received  the  sum  for 
slaves,  that  it  was  the  last  time  he  should  of- 
fer payment,  and  that  if  it  was  not  received, 
be  should  consider  the  debt  as  null  and  void* 
The  Quaker  deliberately  deposited  the  mo- 
ney in  his  hat,  saying.  Friend,  the  mam  that 
will  Heal  will  not  tcruple  to  lie ;  therefore  I  do 
not  believe  thee  come  aithoneitly  by  t/Ut  money. 
The  Quaker  walked  away,  and  \t\\  tlie  cap- 
tain and  his  friends  feeling  somewhat  as 
though  they  had  drawn— a  blank. — BadgerU 
Meaenger, 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The  following  anecdote  of  this  eminent 
writer  is  related  on  the  authority  of  his  own 
publisher.  Some  time  since,  two  or  three 
Paris  booksellers  united  to  purchase  the 
cop^ -right  of  his  works.  They  made  him 
the  liber^  offer  of  half  a  million  of  francs 
(about  twenty  thousand  guineas ;)  it  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  they  gave  him  bills  or  notes  at 
various  dates  for  the  whole  sum.  When  at 
many  as  three  hundred  thousand  francs  had 
been  paid,  the  booksellert  acknowledged  that 
instead  of  making  a  profit,  they  could  not 
fail  to  lose  by  the  speculation.  A  selfish 
roan  would  have  replied.  *'  That  is  your  af* 
fair,  not  mine.'  Chateaubriand^  on  the  ooa* 
trary,  returned  the  remaining  biUt,  and  thus 
sacnficed  at  once  200,000  francs. 


A  man's  oufirard  actions  are  generally  the 
plainest  index  of  hit  inward  ditpotitioat. 
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THE  1IABTYR*8  80KQ. 

He  knelt,  tke  Stflowr  knelt  urf  pngredy 

WfaeaWthitFnllMr»t  eye 
Uedk^d  thnragh  tke  lonely  gwdcn*!  Ante, 

On  tbnt  drend  tggny  i 
The  Lofd  of  ell  akore,  benentb* 
Wm  bow*d  vitk  aorrov  onto  dentil  j 

The  ran  set  in  n  fetrfnl  booTf 

The  ftara  might  well  grow  din^  • 

When  thU  mortnlitj  had  power 

So  to  d*erahndow  Hix  f 
That  He  who  gate  xnan%  hreath,  toUjfkt  kiMMr 
The  TerydepUif  of  human  woe. 

Hepioved  themnll!  thedoohtythealrife, 

The  ftiBtftrplezing  dread. 
The  miattAaC  hang  o'er  pnrtkiglifiiy 

All  gathered  NMd  hn  head  ; 
And  the  Ddiferer  knelt  to  pra/— 
Y^  pam'd  it  not,  tUt  eop,  awa J ! 

It  P>»*d  not— thongh  the  ttorm j  wate 

Had  sank  beneath  His  tread  ; 
It  pasi^d  not— though  to  him  the  graTO 

Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 
Bat  there  was  sent  him  from  on  high, 
A  gifi  of  strength  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  the  Smiess  thos  heset 

Widi  angoish  and  dismaj  f 
Hiaw  mi^  we  meet  our  eonlliet  yet, 

In  the  dark  narrow  wajr  i 
Thitwgh  Him— throogh  Him,   that  path  who 

trod— 
Save,  or  we  peridi.  Son  of  God  !— «^lfi«  Hmam. 


Ftcn  AsPvoicalaiii  £piisopalan^ 
SIMEOH  STTLITB8,  THE  FA  VATIC. 

This  remarkable  man,  who  is  honored  with 
a  niche  in  the  Aoman  Catholic  calender,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  shepherd  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
Iwrdera  of  Sjrna,  and  entered  on  his  eccentric 
career  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centu- 
Simeon  was  brought  up  to  keep  his  fa- 
w*er^s  sheep,  but  at  a  very  early  ag^^  the  im- 
agination ot  the  poor  boy  was  excited,  or, 
more  rationalW  speaking,  disordered,  into  an 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  glory  at  that 


tbei 


time  to  be  acquired  by  bodily  mortification' 
and  sel^deniaL  To  a  wise  and  benevolent 
deity,  the  misery  endured  for  his  sake  was 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable:  and  the 
voluntary  rejection  of  his  best  gifts  entitled 
the  wretched  devotee  not  only  to  theapplaose 
of  Heaven,  bat  to  a  reverence  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  approaching  to  adoration.  The 
mind  of  Simeon,  tlius  prematurely  stimulated, 
was  90  struck,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  with 
the  ceoor  of  the  text,  ^  Blessed  are  they  that 


mourn,*'  that  he  histantly  resolved  to  forsake 
all  earthly  employment,  and  to  dedicate  fate 
future  lire  to  sorrow  and  snifering  for  the 
faith  in  Christ.  In  conformity  to  dus  boW 
resolution,  the  unfortunate  yooth  first  appK- 
•d  at  the  igpues  of  a  aeighborinc  monastery, 
Ptqaesting  to  be  received  within  its  watt, 
aad  to  beempbywi  n  the  vilent  drudgery  fbr 
the  senrioe  of  the  Wotheiiieod.  Ifit  a§K 
was  accepted,  ^Qt  it teean  tlMt die  «rder  was 
Bot  sufficiently  strict  for  the  devwit  ambition 
of  8imeon,whoat  theead  of  twoyeartreiaoved 
te  the  monastery  of  Heliodorai,  a  feiaoo, 
eftys  Theodardt,  ia  the  way  of  praise,  wbahad 
M>ont  sixty-two  yeara  so  aketraotad  from  the 
world,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  meet  ob- 
tious  things  in  k.  Under  the  autpaoee  ef 
this  judicious  personage,  the  aepiriitf  peni- 
tent first  began  to  displar  that  lofMMis  of 
spiritual  concefrtion,  by  which  he  was  si^ee- 
qdently  so  eminently  distiagimbed.  The 
brothers  of  the  community  being  restricied 
to  one  meal  a  da^r,  which  tbey  took  towards 
evening,  Simeon  improved  tlie  regalntioo  in 
his  own  case  to  a  sinf^e  repast  a  week,  bat 
was  obliged  to  moderate  his  rigor  at  ibe  de- 
sire of  the  superior.  This  anpleasaat  r^ 
striction  led  him  to  adopt  greater  privacy  in 
his  subseqoent  nsortifications ;  thus,  esteem- 
ing the  wearing  of  haircloth  and  other  known 
iMMly-tormenting  apparatus  too  lenient,  be  se- 
cretly appropriated  the  rough  well-rope  of 
the  uKmastery  to  hu  own  especial  use.  This 
ingenioBS  substitttfee,  which  was  fomsedof 
twisted  palm-tree  leaves,  the  saiat  tied  so 
tijshtly  round  his  naked  bodiN  that  it  ate  tale 
hisflm,  and  the  fact  was  discovered  li^  the 
nois|^menes8  of  the  ulcer  which  it  created. 
So  severely,  was  his  bbdy  lacerated,  it  was 
three  days  before  the  rcme  could  be  diseaga- 
ged  from  the  wound,  Aira  it  was  at  last  sepa- 
rated by  the  kuife  of  the  surgeon,  at  the  im- 
mediate hazard  of  the  holv  man's  life.  How- 
ever indicative  of  seal  and  jNeQF,  these  extras 
ordiniary  penances  were  fonud  exceedingly 
troublesome  Ho  the  less  giAed  brethren,  uid 
a  ray  of  good  sense  breaking  in  upon  the  ab- 
bot, he  dismissed  Simeon,  as  either  above  or 
bdiow  monastic  disdpliae; 

Upon  this  event,  the  ungovernable  .taint 
repaired  tu  a  hermitage  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tbelanissa,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  Sav- 
iour, he  endeavoured  to  pass  the  fortv  clays 
of  Lent  without  food.  This  wonderful  un- 
derukiog  he  b  asserted  not  only  to  have  ac- 
complished at  that  particular  time,  but  the 
learned  Theodoret,  a  coiemporary,  vouches, 
upon  his  own  knowledge,  for  the  same  abstin- 
ence during  twenty-six  Lents  of  hissobse- 
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quentlife.    His  manner  of  ptsdng  the  forty 
days  is  thus  detailed  by  tbe.abore  writer : 

''The  fine  part  of  his  Lent  be  spent  in 
praising  God  tianding;  growioK  weaker,  be 
'  continued  his  prayer  $itUne ;  and  towards 
the  end,  being  exhausted,  ne  lay  upon  the 
^ound."— In  all  these  situations  he  was  con- 
tinually seen  by  thousands  of  devotees*  who 
crowded  to  witness  so  edifying  a  spectacle. 

After  spending  three  years  in  this  hermi- 
tage, Simedn  removed  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  was  situated,  when,  throw- 
ing together  some  loose  stones  in  the  form  of 
a  wall,  he  made  for  himself  an  enclosure, 
bat  without  roof  or  shelter^  and  to  confirm 
bis  resolution  of  passing  his  holy  life  in  it, 
bad  bis  right  leg  fastened  to  a  rock,  with  a 
great  iron  chain.  The  interference  of  the 
Sif^ified  clergy  of  his  vicinity  was  never  re- 
quired to  increase  the  vivacitjr  of  Simeon,  but 
sometimes  bun^anely  stepped  in  to  moderate 
it.  In  the  present  instance,  Meletitis,  Vicar 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  considering  the 
chain  as  rather  out  of  saintly  costume, 
told  him  that  a  firm  will,  supported  by  God's 

See,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  abide  in 
solitary  enclosure^  without  having  re- 
course to  bodiiy  restraints.  •*  Whereupon," 
says  a  modern  clerical  narrator,  *'  the  obedi- 
ent servant  of  God  sent  forth  a  smith,  and 
bad  bis  chain  knocked  off." 

In  whatever  form  it  exhibits  irself,  the  love 
of  fame  is  a  very  restless  propensity  ;  it  ren- 
dered the  life  of  Simeon  a  continual  progres- 
sion in  his  own  line  of  sanctity.  The  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  flocked  to  receive  his 
benediction,  most  of  whom  were  desirous 
of  touching  so  holy  a  personage,  became  at 
lenf^ih  a  great  annoj^ance  ;  and  to  remove  so 
obvious  a  ,causc  of  distraction  without  of- 
fence, he  projected  tor  himself  a  manner  of 
life  altogether  new  and  unprecedented.  The 
result  of  this  bright  thought  was,  the  erection 
of  a  pillar  wifhin  his  enclosure  six  cubits  high, 
on  tne  summit  of  which  he  resided  four 
years ;  on  a  second,  twelve  cubits  high,  he 
perched  himself  for  three  years  ;  on  a  third, 
twenty-two  cubits  high,  for  ten  years :  and 
finally,  on  a  fourth,  forty  cubris  high,  built  for 
hira  by  the  people,  he  abode  •ftucnty  years. 
Thus  in  the  whole,  he  lived  thirty-teven  years 
on  piUarSy  receiving  the  name  of  Stylites, 
from  the  Greek  word  Stylos,  which  signifies 
pillar,  and  hence  his  usual  appellation  of 
Simeon  Stylites. 

The  various  pillars  of  this  poor  lunatic,  did 
not  exceed  a  few  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top 
which"  was  enclosed  round  with  rails,  on 
wliicli,  and  on  his  staff,  the  wretched  man 
recliued  when  he  slept.  The  space  being  so 
small,  it  was  impossilile  for  him  to  he  down, 
and  a  beat  he  wholly  declined. 

His  usual  food  was  vegetables  and  .water, 
with  which  he  was  supplied  as  he  required 


tbem,  by  admtrers  and  dkoiples.— His  gar- 
ments were  formed  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  an  iron  collar  adorned  bis  neck,  and 
such  was  his  ungallant  tenacity,  with  respect 
to  women,  he  would  never  sufier  one  to  come 
within  the  enclosures  which  surrounded  his 
pedestal.  From  bis  elevated  rostrum  tbk 
ghastly  and  frightful  spectre  regularly  bar- 
rangued  the  admiring  multitude  twice  a  day: 
when  not  addressing  them,  they  were  equally 
edified  by  bis  significant  acts  of  adoration 
and  reverence.  Gibbon  quotes  the  still  ex- 
isting account  of  a  curious  tpectator,  who 
counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  gen- 
uflexions or  bows,  of  the  indefatigable  Sim- 
eon on  his  pillar,  during  the  time  that  he  look- 
ed on.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, with  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  figure 
of  a  cross ;  but  his  most  usual  practice  was 
that  of  bending  bis  meagre  skeleton  from 
the  forehead  to  the  feet.  The  eucharist  was 
frequently  conveyed  to  him  by  a  Saint  Do- 
mus ;  and  during  Lent,  he  often  fasted  on  his 
pillar,  as  rigidly  as  he  had  done  on  terra  fa^ 
ma.  During  a  few  of  the  first  and  last  years, 
indeed,  he  was  oblij^ed  to  attach  himself  lo 
a  pole,  to  support  him  under  his  abstinence  : 
but  in  the  zenith  of  his  career  he  was  fre- 
quently enabled  to  fast  the  whole  time  with- 
out requiring  aid  of  any  kind,  so  strong  was 
his  constitution,  and  so  gradually  had  he  ha- 
bituated himself  to  a  long  endurance  of  in- 
anition. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  watchful  tena- 
city of  the  hierarchy  of  that  period,  e«ea 
with  respect  to  the  extravagances  which  it 
countenanced.  Madness  and  folly  were  the 
only  roads  to  heaven,  as  coupled  with  obedi- 
ence. When  Simeon  first  took  to  his  pillar, 
the  singularity  of  bis  choice  was  universally 
condemned  as  vanity  or  extravagance ;  and 
to  make  trial  of  his  obedience  an  order  was 
sent  to  him.  in  the  name  of  the  neighboring 
bishops  and  abbots,  to  quit  his  new  manner 
of  life.  The  saint  instantly  prepared  to  com- 
ply, which,  when  the  messenger  perceived, 
agreeably  to  his  instructions,  he  iu formed 
him,  that  as  he  had  shown  so  willing  obedi* 
ence,  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  bis  vocation 
in  God.  The  result  has  been  narrated. — 
Simeon  spent  ihirty-seven  years  in  the  air — 
a  monument  of  human  folly  and  degradation, 
disgraceful  to  the  Christian  name.  He  died 
at  last  of  a  mortification  produced  by  an  ul- 
cer in  his  foot,  which  brought  him  to  his  end 
on  the  second  of  Sept.  A.  D.  459,  when  the 
poor  man  bowing  on  his  pillar,  as  if  intent 
on  prayer,  silently  expired,  m  the  siily-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Were  the  above  particulars  verified  only 
by  Catholic  legends,  or  even  by  writers  like 
Theodoret,  Cosmo,  and  Simeon's  own  disci- 
ple, Anthony,  who  wrote  his  life,  they  would 
be  undeserving  of  credit,  but  this  poor  man- 
iac's extraordinary  manner  of  living  has  been 
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qiMBoe  of  the  Mttpretsimi  made  bj  it  oo  the 
vboleClimtiao  woridof  biftdftj.    Pilfrimi 
•f  ftU  ranks  ruiud  Sf  ria  to  obtiUD  his  pray- 
ers :  the  emperors  Tbeodosius    aod    Loo 
•ought  his  inspired  adrice  in  reUgioos  difficul- 
ties, end  another  emperor,  Mercian,  even 
weet  to  behold  him  m  disgaise.    These  are 
facts,  the  )mnds,  of  course^  go  moch  far- 
ther :  according  to  them,    miracles  of  all 
kinds  attended  hisprajers  and  benedictions, 
and  even  surrounding  nations  of  barbarians 
sought  the  beoe6t  of  his  intercession.    When 
dead,  he  was  carried  to  Antioch  in  solemn 
procession,  attended  by  all  the  prelates  of 
the  neighboring  country,  and  eten  to  this 
daj,  many  CaCiK)lic  writers  refer  to  him,  as  a 
l^onous  confessor  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

But  it  IS  pleasant  to  see  that  thefoUyof 
such  sanctity  was  not  altogether  invisible  to 
some  acute  observers,  even  in  the  saint's  own 
time :  Gibboo  relates  a  jocose  piece  of  scan- 
dal propagated  at  his  eipeoce,  which  proves 
that  the  latent  cause  of  10  much  absurdity 
was  not  mistaken  bv  tUl  the  world.  The 
squib  alluded  to,  took  its  rise  from  the  ulcer 
in  his  foot  that  caused  his  death,  which  was 
thus  accounted  for :  The  ever-watchful  Satan, 
it  sfeems  discovered  no  small  portion  of  spir- 
itual vanity  lurkiuf;  in  the  heart  of  Simeon, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  correct  by  assum- 
ing the  form  oi  the  prophet  Elyah.  In  this 
holy  character  the  father  of  lies  waited  upon 
the  saint  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  informed 
hftn  that  his  merits  were  so  regarded  on  high, 
that  the  penance  of  death  would  be  spared 
him,  and  be  had  only  to  seat  himself  to  be 
borne  directly  to  heaven.  The  vanity  of 
Simeon,  (continued  these  satirists,)  leading 
him  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  plausible 
tale,  he  mstantly  put  his  foot  into  the  chariot, 
and  not  only  got  bughed  at  for  his  credulity, 
but  so  burnt  m  fke  too-ready  limb,  that  an 
ulcer  ensued,  which  brought  him  to  his  end— 
a  fiction  so  far  pleasant  as  it  proves  the  exists 
ence  of  a  little  humor  and  common  sense  in 
an  age  of  superstition  and  extravagance. 

So  different,  however,  was  the  general  im- 
pression in  those  dark  and  declining  days, 
that  the  example  of  Simeon  produced  many 
imitators  all  over  eastern  Christendom,  where 
alone  tbe  nuldiiMS  of  the  climate,  would  ad- 
mit of  so  insane  a  devotion.  BtMelli,  a  do- 
mestic prelate  to  Pope  Benedict  a1  V.  wrote 
a  grave  disserution  on  these  fanatics,  and 

Eve  a  plate  in  the  work  representing  the  Pil- 
r  of  Smeon,  whose  image  on  his  column, 
carved  in  siker  or  in  ivory,  was  at  one  time 
very  common^  among  devotees.  According 
to  this  author,  the  Stylites  prevailed  in  the 
east  until  the  conquest  of  tne  Saracens  put 
an  end  to  the  degrading  absurdity.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  west  rendered  similar  infatuation 
impracticable  to  any  degree.  However.Greg- 
ory  of  Toura  relates,  that  one  Vulfilaic,  a 


Lonbard,  placed  hnnself  on  a  pillar  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Triers,  but  after  a  short 
abode  thereon,  was  ordered  by  bis  bisbop  to 
<]uit  a  life  not  endurable  in  that  country.  He 
is  the  only  recorded  S^rlite  of  the  West. 

The  fifth  of  January  is  the  day  appropria- 
ted to  Simeon  Stylites  in  the  Roman  Cathdio 
calendar,  and  it  is  still  observed. 

OLD  XATTHKW,  THE  MAT  SELLIE. 

ByMu  Mitfard. 
We  are  persons  of  great  refularity  in  our 
small  affiira  of  every  class,  from  the  petty 
dealings  oi  housekeeping  to  the  larger  com- 
merce of  aoquamtaoceship.  The  friends 
who  have  once  planted  ns  by  their  firesMle, 
and  made  us  feel  as  ifat  home  there,  can  no 
more  get  rid  of  our  occasional  presence  tbaa 
they  could  root  out  that  other  tenackms 
vegetable,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke ;  even  if 
they  were  to  pull  us  by  tbe  stalk  and  toss  us 
over  the  wall  (an  experiment,  by  the  way, 
which,  to  do  them  justice  thev  have  never 
tried,)  I  do  verily  believe,  that  m  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  we  should  spring  no  again 
in  the  very  same  place;  and  our  trades-peo- 
ple, tr;fling  as  is  the  adraotage  to  be  derived 
from  our  custom,  ma?  yet  reckon  upon  it 
with  equal  certainty.  They  are,  as  it  hap- 
pens, civil,  honesty  and  respectable,  the  first 
people  in  their  line  in  the  good  town  of 
B— - ;  but,  were  they  otherwise,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  hardly  affect  our  invincible 
constancy.  The  world  is  divided  between 
the  two  great  empires  of  habit  and  novelty, 
the  young  following  pretty  generally  in  tfia 
train  of  the  new-tangled  sovereign,  whilst 
we  of  an  elder  generation  adhere  with  simi- 
lar fidelity  to  the  ancietU  regime.  1,  espe- 
ciallv,  am  the  very  bond-slave  of  habit— love 
old  friends,  old  faces,  old  books,  old  scenery, 
old  flowers,  old  associations  of  every  sort 
and  kind— nay,  although  a  woman,  and  one 
not  averse  to  that  degree  of  decoration  which 
belongs  to  the  suiuble  and  tbe  becoming,  I 
even  love  old  fashions  and  old  clothes ;  and 
can  so  little  comprehend  why  we  should  tire 
of  a  thing  because  we  have  bad  it  long,  that, 
a  favorite  pelisse,  having  become  shabby,  I 
this  day  procured  with  some  diflieulty  silk  of 
I  he  exact  color  and  shade,  and,  having  order- 
ed it  to  be  made  in  direct  conformitv  with 
the  old  pattern,  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
next  Sunday  of  donning  a  new  dress,  which 
my  neighbora,  the  shoemaker's  wife  and  tbe 
baker's  daughters,  who  have  in  the'u*  beads 
an  absolute  inventory  of  my  apparel,  will  in- 
fallibly mistake  for  tne  old  one. 
After  this  striking  instance,  the  courteous 


those  which  grow  on  a  certain  sunny  bank  in 
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Klbef4aii0,  tod  no  ehenfei  Ml  ffrwt  at  tllMe 
ftom  the  flirest  imydok^.  on  the  south  wall 
c^  oor  old  garden,  shoold  also  induce  me  to 
nrefer  before  all  oranges  those  which  come 
from  Mrt.  P^arce*^  Sop,  at  the  comer  of 

the  church*yard  m  B ^,— a  shop  which  we 

have  frecinented  ever  since  1  knew  what  an 
oraoKOwas:  and  forthe  same  reason  to  rank 
before  all  the  biscuits  which  ever  were  in- 
vented a  certain  most  seduoin;;,  thin,  and 
crisp  composition,  as  light  as  foam  and  as 
tasteless  as  sprine  water,  the  handiwork  of 
Mrs.  Perry,  of  ine  aforesaid  illastrioos  bo- 
re«ith.  The  oranges  and  bisonitnbrejtood  in 
themselves,  but  soese  of  their  sopenoritv  is 
widoobsedly  lo  be  ascribed  to  the  partiality 
Cenerated  bv  habit. 

One  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  had  in 
.  oor  small  way  dealt  longest,  and  whom  we 
ViMk  best,  was  old  M atdiew,  the  mat  seller. 
As  surely  as  February  came,  would  Matthew 
present  bis  bent  person  and  withered  though 
still  ruddy  face  at  our  door,  with  the  three 
rush  mats  which  he  knew  that  our  cottage 
required ;  and  as  surely  did  he  receive  €fteen 
shillings,  lawful  money  of  Gr«Bt  Britsin,  in 
return  K>f  his  commodity,  notwithstanding 
an  occasional  remonstrance  from  some  iip- 
pant  housemaid  or  domineering  cook,  who 
would  endeavor  to  send  him  off  with  an  as- 
svranoe  that  his  price  was  double  that  usual- 
ly given,  and  that  no  mat  ever  made  with 
rashes  was  or  could  be  worth  five  shillings. 
'  His  honor  always  deals  with  om,'  was  Mat* 
theVs  mild  response,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
parlor  never  failed  to  settle  matters  to  his 
entire  Satisfaction.  In  point  of  fact,  Mat 
thew's  mats  were  honestly  worth  the  money ; 
and  we  enjoy^  in  this  case  the  triple  satis- 
faction of  making  a  fair  bareain,  dealing 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  and  relieving,  in 
the  best  way,  that  of  employment,  the  wants 
ef  age  and  poverty  ;  for,  although  Matthew's 
apparel  w^  accurately  dean  and  tidy,  and 
hB  thin,  wrinkled  cheek  as  hale  and  ruddy 
as  a  sucnmer  apple,  yet  the  countless  patdi- 
es  on  his  various  garments,  and  the  spare, 
trembling  figure,  bent  almost  double  and 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  told  a  too  legible 
story  of  infirmity  and  penufy.  Except  on 
his  annual  visit 'with  his  merchandise,  we 
never  saw  the  good  old  mat  maker  j  nor  aid  I 
even  know  nhere  he  resided  until  the  want 
of  an  additional  mat  for  rov  greenhouse  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  April,  induced  me  to 
make  enquiry  concerning  his  habitation. 

I  had  no  dii&culty  in  obtaining  a  direction 
to  his  dwelling,  and  found  that,  for  a  poor 
old  mat  maker,  Matthew  was  a  person  of 
more  consideration  and  note  in  our  little 
world  than  I  could  have  expected,  being,  in  a 
word,  one  of  the  bonestest,  soberest,  and 
most  industrious  men  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  lived.  I  found,  in  Barkham  Dingle,  a 
deep  woodland  dell,  communicating  with  a 


Inty  tmet  of  otnoloart 
mofis  kk  the  neat  parish,  coovenioDt  4a«bii9 
less  to  Matlhew,as  aftNding  therashasof 
which  his  mats  were  eonstrnoted,  at  weM  a» 
heath  for  brooms^  of  which  he  was  said  C9 
have  lately  established  a  manufacUire.  tmA 
which  were  almost  equally  celebrated  for 
durafaiKty  and  eacdlence  with  the  artidea 
that  he  nad  made  for  so  many  years.  I» 
Barkham  Dingle  lived  old  Matthew,  with  his 
grand-daaghter  Bessy,  a  lass  also  renowned 
tor  indust^  and  cooa  humor ;  and,  one  1km 
afternoon  towar£  the  end  of  Apiil,  I  set 
forth  in  my  little  poney-phaeton,  driven  by 
that  model  of  aU  youthful  servingaen^  oor 
boy  John,  to  make  my  purchase. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  labyrinth  of  cross-' 
country  bnes,  tnt^mingled  with  tiny  patches 
of  village  greens,  where  evety  hisre  and  there 
a  toore  or  two  of  sheep,  the  small  ilock  of 
some  petty  farmer,  were  nestled  with  their 
young  lambs  among  thegoMen  gorse  and  the 
feathery  broom,  and  which  started  up,  bleat- 
ing^at  the  sound  of  our  wheels  and  the  sight 
orDash  (far  too  well  bred  a  dog  to  dream  of 
moleBtinff  them)  as  if  our  peaceful  proceMioa 
had  realty  be^  something  to  be  frightened 
at.  Rooks  were  wheeling  abmre  oar  heads, 
wood-pigeons  flying  acruss  the  fields ;  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  plover  mixed  with  the  sweet  . 
song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  monotonoiu 
call  of  the  cuckoo ;  whilst  every  hedge  echo- 
ed with  the  thousand  notes  of  the  blackbird, 
the  linnet,  the  thrush,  and  *  all  the  finches  of 
the  grove.'  Oeese  and  ducks,  with  their 
train  of  callow  younglings,  were  dabbling 
in  every  pool  ;  little  bands  of  straggling 
children  were  wandering  through  the  Guies ; 
every  thing,  in  short,  gate  token  of  the  love- 
liest of  seasons,  the  fresh  and  joyous  spring. 
Vegetation  was,  however,  unusually  back- 
^Btd.  The  blossom  of  the  sloe,  called  bj 
the  country  people  *  the  blackthom  winter,* 
still  lingered  in  tne  hedges,  mingling  its  snowy 
garlands  with  the  deep,  rich  brown  of  the 
budding  oak  and  the  tender  green  of  the  elm; 
the  primroses  of  March  still  mingled  with  the 
cowslips,  pansies,  orchises,  and  wild  hya- 
cinths of  April ;  and  the  flower  of  the  tui>> 
nip  was  only  just  beginning  to  difiiise  its  ho- 
nied odors  (equal  in  fragrance  to  the  balmy 
tassels  of  the  lime)  in  the  most  sheltered 
nooks  or  the  sunniest  exposures.  The '  bl€»- 
sed  sun'  himself  seemed  rather  bright  thaa 
warm;  the  season  was,  in  short,  full  three 
weeks  backwarder  than  it  should  have  been 
according  to  the  almanac.  Still  it  was  spring, 
beautiful  spring !  and,  as  we  drew  near  to 
the  old  beech  wood  called  Barkham  Dingle, 
we  felt  in  iu  perfection  all  the  charm  of  the 
scene  and  the  hour. 

Although  the  country  was  unenclosed,  aa 
had  been  fully  proved  by  the  last  half  mil* 
of  undulating  common,  interspersed  by  oW 
shaggy  trees  and  patches  (islets  as  it  were) 
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posies  and  Moalt  cows  Mooghig  totbe  eona- 
tnr  pMie,  yet  tfae  Unes  Iwd  been  kiiariect- 
«dby  fPMMtnt  gattg,  fffdm  the  kst  oNrbich 
apret^,  hUe»ros7.  soailiog  ||;irl,  to  whom  I 
luid  touieda  pemij  foropeoing  it,  had  sprang 
adroM  tba  coroaMo  like  a  fawn,  to  be  ready 
wkh  ber  lerrioes  at  that  leading  into  t)ie 
Dingle,  down  which  a  rode  cart-track,  sel- 
dom used  unless  for  the  oonTcyance  of  fag- 
fots  or  brush-wood,  led  by  a  picturesque  but 
kg  no  foeans  easy  descent. 

Ltaviag  chaise,  and  steed,  and  driver,  to 
wait  our  return  at  the  gate.  Dash  and  I  par* 
•aed  oar  way  through  a  winding,  yet  still 
Mrecipitous  path  to  the  bottom  of  the  dell. 
Nothing  OMud  be  more  beaiitirul  than  the 
aceae.  On  every  side,  steep,  shelving  banks, 
clothed  with  angniSceot  oaks  and  beeches, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  descending  gradu- 
«lly,  like  some  vast  amphitheatre,  to  a  clear, 
deep  pieoe  of  water,  lying  Hke  a  mirror  in 
the  OMdst  of  the  dark  woods,  and  lettmg  light 
and  sanfthioe  into  the  picture.  The  leaves 
of  the  beech  were  just  biirsting  into  a  teudtr 
green  from  the  shining  sheaths,  ai^d  rhe  oaks 
bore  still  the  rich  brown,  which  of  their  un- 
numbered tints  is  perhaps  the  loveliest :  but 
every  here  and  there  a  scattered  horse-chest- 
nut, or  plane,  or  sycamore,  had  assumed  its 
saramer  verdure :  the  weeping  birch,  <the  lady 
oi  the  woods,*  was  breaking  from  the  bud,  the 
holly  ghttering  in  its  unvaried  glossiness,  the 
hawthorn  and  the  briar-rose  in  full  leaf;  and, 
the  ivy  and  woodbine  twisting  their  brii;ht 
wreaths  over  the  rugged  trunks  of  the  gigan- 
tic forest  trees,  green  formed  even  now  the 
prevailing  color  of.  the  wood.  The  ground, 
indeed,  was  enamelled  with  flowers  like  a 
parterre.  Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  or- 
chises, ground-ivy,  and  wild  hjracinths,  wero 
blended  in  gors^eous  profusion  with  the 
bright  wood  vetcn,  the  light  wood-anemone, 
and  the  delicate  wood-sorrel,*  which  sprang 
from  the  mossy  roots  of  the  beeches,  unn- 
valled  in  grace  and  beauty,  more  elegant  even 
than  die  lilly  of  the  valley  that  grew  by  its 
side.  Nothmj^  could  exceed  the  delightful- 
oess  of  that  wmding^  wood-walk. 

I  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  place  of  my 
destination,  a  low-browed,  thatched  cottage, 
perched  lttu»  a  wild-duck's  nest  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  pool,  and  surrounded  by  a  little 
garden  redeemed  from  the  forest,  a  small 
clearing  where  eultivated  flowers,  and  beds 
of  iierry-bosbesy  and  pear  and  chsrry  trees, 
in  fun  blossogi,  contrasted  strangely  yet  plea- 
aantly  anth  the  wild  scenery  around. 

.The  cottage  was  very  small  yet  it  had  the 
«»  of  samaoess  and  comfort  which  one  loves 
to  associate  with  the  dwellings  of  the  indus- 
■'  *  ■    ■  > 

*  Tbcie  ii  a  pink  variety  of  this  beaotiful  wiM 
Atver,  bat  the  peaeHed  white  is  the  most  ele- 


ted.  confirmed  this  impression;  and  eeese 
•ad  ducks  swimmiai  in  the  water  md  ehick 
•«•  straying  about^the  doorrSiSd  S)  & 
cheerfulness  of  the  picuite. 
.^^^^^^^"^^^^^  ^  recognised  an  old  ao- 

OBlebrated  for  rearmg  the  earliest  ducks  and 
!^*"^'  •"^  ''*"*«•*  chickens  ever  seen  in 
these  parts.  Any  Wednesday  or  SalSrday 
morning,  during  the  spring  or  summer,  might 
»wsy  be  seen  on  the  road  to  B.,  trippin£ 
•*ongbv  the  side  of  her  little  cart,  hardly 
larger  than  a  wheelbarrow,  drawn  by  a  sedate 
^nT^^  donkev,  anA  laden  with  co^pl 

^^^.^^•^  ^  ^"^^  eggs-for  Bessy's 
commodities  were  as  mucli  prized  at  the 
breakfast  as  at  the  dmner  table.  She  meant, 
I  believe,  to  keep  B.  market;  but  somehow 
or  other  she  seldom  reached  it;  the  quality 
of  her  merchandise  being  held  in  sudi  esti- 
mation by  the  families  around,  that  her  coops 
and  baskets  were  generally  emptied  before 
they  gamed  their  place  of  destination. 

Perhaps  the  popularity  of  the  vender  had 
something  to  do  with  the  rapid  sale  of  her 
poultry-ware.  Never  did  any  one  more  com- 
pletely realize  the  beau  ideal  of  a  young,  hap- 
5y,  innocent,  oount7  girl  than  Matthew's 
aughter.  Fresh  and  fair,  her  rosy  cheeks 
mantling  with  blushes,  and  her  cherry  lips 
breaking  into  smiles,  she  was  the  very  milk- 
maid  of  Isaac  Walton ;  and  there  was  an  old- 
fashioned  neatness  and  simplicity,  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  finery,  in  her  attire,  to- 
gether with  a  modest  sweetness  m  her  sound 
young  voice,  a  rustic  grace  in  her  little  curt- 
sy, artd,  above  all,  a  total  unconsciousness  of 
ber  charms,  which  not  only  heightened  the 
effect,  but  deepened  and  strengthened  the 
impression.  No  one  that  ever  had  seen  them 
could  forget  Bess's  innocent  smiles. 

At  present,  however,  the  poor  girl  was  ev^ 
Ktently  in  no  smiling  mood;  and,  as  I  was 
thridding  with  care  and  labor  the  labyrinths 
of  an  oak  newly  felled,  and  partly  barked 
which  lay  across  the  path,  to  the  great  ini^ 
provement  of  its  picturenqueness,  (there  are 
few  objects  that  so  muoh  enhance  the  beau- 
ty of  woodland  scenery,)  and  the  equal  aue- 
menution  of  us  difficulty,  I  could  not  help 
observing  how  agitated  and  preoccupied  the 
little  damsel  seemed.  Her  cheek  had  lost 
Its  color,  her  step  was  faltering,  and  the 
trembling  hand  with  which  she  was  distribu- 
ting  the  com  from  her  basket,  could  hardlv 
perform  iu  task.  Her  head  was  turned  anx- 
iously towards  the  door,  as  if  somethmg  im- 
portant were  going  forward  within  the  house  • 
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and  it  was  not  until  I  was  ^ctnally  by  her 
side,  and  called  her  by  name,  that  she  per^ 

The  afternoon,  although  briRbt  and  plea- 
sant for  the  season,  was  one  of  those  in 
which  the  sun  sometimes  amuses  himself  by 
playing  at  bopeep.  The  sky  had  become 
bvercast  shortly  after  I  entered  the  Dingle, 
and,  by  the  time  1  had  surmount^  the  last 
UU  juttiog  bare  bouRh  of  the  oak,  some  of 
the  branches  of  which  1  was  fam  to  scramble 
over,  and  some  to  creep  through,  and  bad 
fairly  readied  the  cottage  door,  a  sudden 
shower  was  whistlmg  through  the  trees  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  both  Dash  and 
myself  very  glad  to  accept  Bessy  s  embarras- 
sed inritotion,  and  get  under  shelter  from  the 
peltmg  of  the  storm. 

My  entrance  occasioned  an  immediate  and 
somewhat  awkward  pause  in  a  discussion 
that  had  been  carried  on,  apparently  wiUi 
considerable  warmth,  between  my  good  old 
host,  Matthew,  who,  withaiialf-finished  mat 
in  his  hand,  was  sitting  in  a  low,  wicker 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  a  visiter, 
also  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  standing 
against  the  window ;  and  with  the  natural 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  such  an  intrusion,  I 
had  har^iy  taken  the  seat  oflfered  roe  by  Bej- 
sy,  and  given  my  commission  to  her  graiid- 
Wther,  before  I  proposed  to  go  away,  saying 
that  1  saw  they  were  busy,  that  the  ram  was 
nothing,  that  I  had  a  carriage  waiting,  that  I 
particularlv  wished  to  get  home,  and  so  forth 
—all  the  civil  falsehooils,  in  short,  with  which 
one  attempts  to  escape  from  an  uncomforta- 
ble situation. 

My  altempto  were,  however,  altogether 
useless.  Bessy  would  not  hear  of  my  depar- 
ture; Farmer  White,  my  fellow  visiter,  as- 
sured me  that  the  rain  was  coming  down  har- 
der than  ever ;  and  the  old  mat  maker  dfecla- 
red  that,  so  far  from  my  beiuK  in  the  way, 
all  the  world  was  welcome  to  near  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  he  had  just  been  wishing  for 
tfome  discreet  body  to  judge  of  the  farmer  s 
behavior.  And,  the  farmer  professing  him- 
self willing  that  1  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  and  perfectly  ready  to  bide 
by  my  opinion,  provided  it  coincided  with 
his  own,  1  resumed  my  seat  opposite  to  Mat- 
thew, whilst  poor  Bessy,  k4.ushing  and  asha- 
med, placed  herself  on  a  low  stool  in  a  coi^ 
ner  ot  the  little  room,  and  began  making 
friends  with  Dash. 

*  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is, 
ma'am,'  quoth  old  Matthew,  *  that  Jem 
"White— I  dare  say  you  know  Jem ;  he's  a 

5ood  lad  and  a  ^usurious— and  ray  Bessy 
liere— and  she's  a  good  girl  and  a  'dustrious 
too,  thof  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it— have 
been  keeping  company,  like,  for  these  two 
years  past ;  and  now,  just  as  I  thought  thev 
were  going  to  inarrv  and  settle  in  the  world, 
down  conies  his  father,  the  fanner  there,  and 


wants  him  to  marry  another  wendiy  and  bv 
false-hearted  to  my  girl.' 

<  I  never  knew  that  he  courted  her,  ma'am, 
till  last  night,'^  interrupted  the  farmer. 

•  And  who  does  he  want  Jem  to  marry?' 
pursued  the  old  man,  warming  as  he  went 
on :  '  who  but  farmer  Brooke's  fiuedaughter 
'Gusta— Miss  'Gusta,  as  they  call  her— who's 
just  come  back  from  boarding^hool,  and 
goes  about  the  country  in  her  silks  and  her 
satins,  with  her  veils  and  her  fine  worked 
hags— who  but  she  I  as  if  she  was  a  lady 
bom,  like  madam  there  !  Now,  my  Bes- 
sy  ' 

« I  have  not  a  word  to  say  agahist  Bessy,* 
again  interrupted  the  farmer ;  *  she's  a  good 
girl,  and  a  pretty  girl,  and  an  industrious 
girl.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
Bessy.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  had  an 
offer  of  the  Holm  farm  for  Jem,  and  there- 
fore  ' 

•  And  a  fine  farmer's  wife  'Gusta '  Brookes 
will  make  P  quoth  the  mat  maker,  interrupt- 
ing Master  White  in  his  turn.  •  A  pretty 
farmer's  wife  !  Slie  that  can  do  nothing  on 
earth  hut  jabber  French,  ond  read  printed 
books,  and  thump  on  the  music!  Now, 
there's  my  girl  can  milk  and  churn,  and  bake 
and  brew,  and  cook,  and  wash,  and  make, 
and  mend,  and  rear  poultry— there  are  not 
such  ducks  and  chiclcens  as  Bessy's  for  ten 
miles  round.  Ask  madam— she  always  deab 
with  Bessy,  and  so  do  all  the  gentlefolks  be- 
tween here  and  B .* 

*Iam  not  saying  a  word  against  Bessy«' 
replied  farmer  White ;  *  she's  a  good  girl^ 
and  a  pretty  girl,  as  I  said  before,  and  l  am 
very  sorry  for  the  whole  affair.  But  tile 
Holm  farm  is  a  largeish  concern,  and  will 
take  a  good  sum  of  money  to  stock  it— more 
money  than  1  can  command ;  and  Augusta 
Brookes,  besides  what  her  father  can  do  for 
her  at  his  death,  has  four  hundred  pounds  of 
her  own  left  her  by  her  grandmother,  which 
with  what  1  can  spare,  will  be  about  enough 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  made  me  think  af 
the  match,  though  the  matter  is  quice  unset- 
tled. But.  Master  Matthew,  one  can't  ex- 
pect that  Bessey,  good  girl  as  she  is,  should 
have  any  money—' 

Oh,  that's  it  I'  exclaimed  the  old  roan  of 
the  mats.  '  You  don't  object  to  the  wench 
then,  nor  to  her  old  grandlather,  if  'twas  not 
for  the  money  f 

•  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  the  farmer ; 
<  she's  a  good  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl.  I  like 
her  full  as  well  as  Augusta  Brookes,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  Jem  likes  her  much  better. 


word  of  you  in  my  life.  I  respect  yon, 
man  !  And  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  ves  you 
and  that  good  little  girl  yonder.    Don't  cry 
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«o,  Bessy !  pr^  doot  cry  T— and  the  good- 
natored  farmer  well  aigb  cried  for  companj. 
^  No,  don't  cnr,  Bessy,  because  there's  no 
oeed,!  rejoined  oer  grandfather.    *  I  thought 
mayhap  it  was  onlj  out  of  pride  that  farmer 
'White  would  not  suffer  Jem  to  oiarrj  mj 
little  girl.    But  since  its  only  the  money'— 
continued  the  old  man,  fumbling  amidst  a 
vast  fanety  of  well-patched  garmeDts,  until 
from  the  pocket  of  some  under^jacket  he 
produced  a  greasy,  brown  leather   book— 
'  since  *tis  only  Miss  Outta's  mopey  tiiat's 
wanted  to  stock  the  Holm,  why  that's  but 
reasonable ;  and  we'll  see  whetlier  your  four 
handred  won^  go  as  far  as  her's.    Look  at 
them  dirty  bits  ofpaper,  farmer,— the/re  of 
Che  light  sort,  aiin  the?  ?'  eried  Matthew, 
witbaxrhockle.    *I  called  'em  in,  because 
I  thought  the?*d  be  wanted  for  her  portion, 
like  :  and,  when  the  old  mat  maker  dies, 
tberell  be  a  hundred  or  two  more  into  the 
bargain.    Take  the  money  man,  can't  ye  ? 
and  don't  look  so  'stounded.    It's  booesUy 
'Come  if,  I  promise  you.    AH  'dustry  and 
'conomy  like.    Her  father,  he  was  'dustrious, 
and  leU  her  a  bit ;  and  her  mother,  she  was 
Viustrious  too,  and  she  left  her  a  bit ;  and  1, 
thof  I  should  not  say  it,  bare  been  'dustrioas 
all  my  life;  and  she,  poor  thing,  is  more 
'dustnous  than  any  of  us.    Ay,  that's  right. 
Give  her  a  hearty  kiss,  man ;  and  call  in  Jem 
—I'll  warrant  he's  not  far  off— and  we*li  fix 
the  wedding-day  over  a  jug  of  home-brewed. 
And  madam  there,'  pursued  the  happy  old 
man,  as  with  most  sincere  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  1  rose  to  depart,  *  madam 
there,  who  looks  so  pleased  aod  speaks  so 
kindly,  may  be  sure  of  her  mat    I'm  a  'dos- 
trioos  man,  ihof  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it,  and  Bessy^s  a  'dustrious  girl,  and  in  my 
mind  there'b  nothing  beats  'dustry  in  high  or 
low. 

And  with  this  aiiom  from  the  old  mat  ma- 
ker, Dash  and  1  took  our  leave  of  four  as 
happy  people — for  by  this  time  Jem  had 
joined  uie  party— as  could  well  be  found  un- 
der the  sun. 


AKECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  life  of  Washington,  published  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  contains 
considerable  original  matter,  among  which, 
is  the  following  communicated  by  the  late 
Judge  Washington. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Tear  1789, 1  ^as 
sent  by  my  father  to  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  the  study  of  law.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  General  Wash- 
ington there.  Within  a  few  davs  after  my 
arrival,  bat  not  unti^  he  had  placed  me  in 
the  offic3  of  Mr.  Wilhon,  and  secured  for  me 
the  countenaace  and  kind  attention  of  some 
of  his  friends  in  that  city  he  returned  to  tiie 


state  of  New^York.    Upon  diat  oooaskm,  or 
at  a  subsequent  period,  (I  cannot  now  recol- 
lect which,)  he  requested   roe  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  a  kind  of  cloth  which  he 
parucnlarijT  described,  and  wished  to  par- 
chaife,  and  inform  him  by  letter  the  price,  aiid 
where  it  was  to   be  procured.    I  readily 
promised  an  early  oompliaooe  with  this  re- 
quest, and  intended.  I  doubt  not,  at  the  ti»e, 
conscientiously  to  fulfil  my  engagtoent.    1 
postponed  doilkg  so,  however,  from  day  to 
day,  until  the  subject  was  forgotten  altogeth- 
er; or  was  too  seldom  thought  of  to  leave 
more  than  a  very  slight  impression  upon  my 
mind.    About  ttie  time  when  the  evacuation 
of  New-York,  by  the  British  troops,  was  to 
be  commemorated  in  that  city,  the  General 
wrote  to  me,  giving  me  permission  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  enchteing  uie 
monev  for  my  espenses.    On  my  arrival  in 
New-York,  I  called  at  his  lodgings,  and  was 
received  by  him  with  his  former  kindness. 
After  some  genej^al  conversation,  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  attended  to  his  request  respect- 
ing the  cloth,  and  what  had  been  the  result 
of  my  inquiries  ?    My  feelings  at  that  mo- 
ment, may  be  imagined;  it  is  not  in  my  pow- 
er to  describe  them.    I  had  no  excuse  to 
offery  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of  speech  was 
allowed  me,  I  acknowlec^ted  my  delinquency. 
Turning  to  me,  with  a  mildness  which  I  did 
not  deserve,  but  with  an  impressiveness  in 
his  manner  which  1  have  never  forgotten,  he 
observed,  **  Remember,  young  man,  never  in 
future  to  make  a  promise,  even  of  a  trivial 
kind,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  you 
have  not  duly  considered ;  having  made  it, 
let  nothing  prevent  a  punctual  performance 
of  it,  if  it  be  within  your  power."    He  then 
dismissed  me  without  an  addtionai  reproach 
or  observation. 


THR  CLOCK. 

Clocks  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  are  ot 
wood,  some  are  brass,  some  of  wood  and  ivo- 
ry ;  others  of  various  subbtaiices.  They 
usually  beat  or  tick  once  in  a  second ;  but 
someumes  twice.  In  order  to  have  them 
continue  to  beat,  they  must  be  wound  up 
oiice  m  twenty-four  or  thirty  Lours.  One 
kind,  however,  will  run  eight  days  vrithout 
winding  up.  If  a  good  clock  is  wound  up  at 
suitable  times,  it  will  run  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  sometimes  longer.  This,  some  of 
you  may  say  is  wonderful ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
something  which  is  more  wonderful  still.— 
There  is  a  kind  of  machine  which  will  run 
mouths,  and  years  without  winding  up  at  all. 
A  macMne,  did  I  say  ?  There  are  several 
hundred  millions  of  them.  They  do  not  beat 
slower  than  a  clock,  the  smaller  ones  faster. 
Mtne  beats  just  about  once  in  a  second,  or 
sixty  times  in  a  minute.  Some  of  them  run 
one  year ;  others  not  so  long ;  others  again 
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ft  hundred  years.  One  in  England  a  few  years 
-  ago  run  160  years. 

Do  you  think  lam  jestins?— By  oo  means. 
The  hifum  hearty  in  an  admt,  beats  60  tinies 
in  a  minute.— or  once  in  a  second ;  in  a  child 
the  motion  is  much  swifter.  X  know  a  man 
who  is  orer  97  years  old.  His  machine  or 
henrt  has  therefore  beat  constantly  97  years. 
It  woufd  b^  curious  to  estimate  the  nufln- 
« ber  of  tinoes  the  heart  of  tlau  old  man  has 
^  beat  in  hie  whole  life.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  with  exactness,  because  it  has  beat 
sometimes  ftteter  than  at  others.  But  it  lias 
always  beat  at  least  60  times  a  minute ;  this 
is  3^600  an  hour,  86,400  a  day,  31,547,600  a 
year;  and  dunng  97  years,  3^)61,067,300, 
£v6n  now  the  machine  is  not  quite  worn  out; 
it  may  last  to  one  hundred  years  and  perhaps 
longer.  The  owner  can  walk  a  halt  a  mile 
or  a  mile  at  a  time,  and  perform  considerable 
lii^ht  labor  in  the  course  of  a  daj,-^ Juvenile 
Mambler, 


DR.   BUSH. 

Dr.  Rush  was  a  i^real  enemy  to  theatrical 
amusements.  He  told  me  that  he  was  once 
in  conversation  with  a  lady,  a  professor  of 
religion,  who  was  speaking  of  tne  pleasure 
she  anticipated  at  the  theatre,  in  the  eveniBK. 
*'  What,  madam,''  said  he,  '*do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  ?"  "  Yes/'  was  the  rcplv ;  "  and  don't 
you,  doctor  ?**  "  No,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I 
never  go  to  such  plac^."  "  Why,  sir,  do  you 
not  go?  Do  you  think  it  sinful?"*  said  she. 
He  replied,  "I  never  will  publish  to  the 
world  that  I  think  Jesus  Christ  a  hard  master, 
and  religion  an  unsatisfying  portion,  which  i 
should  do,  if  I  went  to  the  devil's  ground  in 

rist  of   happiness.^'    This  argument  was 
rt,  but  conclusive.    The  lady  determined 
not  to  go. 

I  once  heard  the  'joctor  relate  the  follow- 
ing dream,  to  show  that  the  memory  some- 
times exerts  itself  more  powerfully  in  our 
sleeping  than  in  our  waking  hours*  in  calling 
up  things  that  have  becL  forgotten  : — A  gen- 
tleman in  Jersey,  of  larj»e  property,  had  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that  his  wife,  in  connexion 
with  a  neighbor,  should  settle  his  estate. 
After  his  death,  in  fulBlling  the  intention  of 
his  will,  a  certain  important  paper,  which 
could  not  be  diS|>ensed  with,  was  missing. 
Repeated  and  diligent  search  %vas  made  for 
it,  but  in  vain.  The  widow  at  length  dreamed 
tliat  the  said  paper  was  in  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel,,  in  the  garret,  covered  with  a  number 
of  books.  The  dream  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  her  mind,  that  she  was  induced 
to  make  an  examination ;  and  there,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  found  rhe  paper.^  The 
doctor's  explanntion  wa«,  that  no  supernatu- 
ral agency  had  been  employed ;'  but  that  dur- 
ing the  abstraction  of  ah  external  objects 


Md  imonaiioot  Aom  tbe  flmwi  in  SI 
state,  the  memory  exerted  itself  widi-aoW 
tenseness  that  it  could  not  do  in  the  wakinr 
sute.  He  supposes  that  her  husband  ha} 
informed  her  at  some  time  of  the  situcnion  of 
this  paper,  and  that  the  fact  had  become  dor^- 
mant  in  the  memory  until  the  dream  called  it 
up.— ilrfpoctt/e  and  JoumaL 


DIAMOND  MILL  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

The  diamond  mill  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objecU  in  Amsterdam.  Itistheprop^ 
erty  of  a  Jew,  whose  son,  a  clever  lad,  obt 
gingly  conducted  us  through  the  rooms,  and 
explained  the  various  parts  of  the  process  of 
polishing  diamonds.  FoUr  horses  turn  a 
wheel,  setting  m  motion  a  number  of  smaller 
wheels  in  the  room  above,  whose  cogs,  acting 
on  circular  metal  places,  keep  them  in  con- 
tinued revolution.  Pulverized  diamond  h 
placed  on  these  ;  and  th»  stone  to  be  polish- 
ed, fastened  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or  wood 
by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  mbc  Andquidtsil- 
ver,  is  submitted  to  the  friction  of  the  ada- 
mantine particles.  This  is  the  only  mode  of 
acting  on  diamond,  which  can  be  ground,  and 
even  cut,  by  particles  of  the  same  substance. 
In  the  latter  opejration,  diamond  dust  is  fixed 
on  a  raetatwire,  that  is  moved  rapidly  back- 
wards  and  forwaids  over  the  stone  to  be  cut. 
You  are  probably  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  a  rose  disimond  and  a  brilliant.  The 
one  is  entire  and  set  vertically,  the  other  is 
divided  and  set  horiiontaUy.  The  largest 
diamonds  are  reserved  for  roses,  which  aU 
ways  rise  in  the  centre  to  an  angle;  the 
smaller  are  used  as  brilhants,  and  have  a  flat 
octagon  on  the  upper  surface. — EUu*t"9^ 
North  of  £ur9pe. 


"  Instead  of  showing  our  love  to  our  coun- 
try by  engaging  eagerly  in  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, let  us  choose  to  signaliae  it  rather  by 
beneficence,  by  piety,  by  an  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  private  life,  under  the 
persuasion  that  that  man,  in  the  final  issue  of 
things,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  best 
patriot,  who  is  the  best  Christian.  He  who 
diffuses  the  most  happiness,  and  mitigates 
the  most  distress  within  his  own  circle,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  friend  to  his  country  and 
the  world,  since  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  for  all  men  to  imitate  his  conduct,  to 
make  the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  of  tbe 
world  cease  in  a  moment.  While  the  passion 
then  of  some  is  to  skine,  of  some  to^oven^aiMl 
of  others  to  accumulate^  let  one  great  passion 
alone  inflame  our  breasts,  the  passion  which 
reason  ratifies,  whic^  conscience  approve^ 
which  heaven  inspires,  that  of  being  and  do- 
ing good.*'^JRe9.  BjBheH  BmU. 
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THE  UTTLB  HAND. 
BT  Im  H.  siaouRiniT. 

Tiotr  wiil^  my  babr  boy,  from  ileep, 
And  tKfiMifih  its  ^keii  fringe, 

Thtne  eye,  Kke  vlAet,  pare  nod  deep, 
Gleamt  forth  in  nure  tiiife. 

With  froli^  imilet  and  vladneti  oi«ek» 

THy  radiiuitbrow  iaJretti 
While  Ibfidly  to  thy  notber't  ebtek 

Tby  little  band  is  prcat 

That  little  hand !  what  preteieat  wit 

It!  history  may  diseem  f 
Wft  time  its  tiny  bones  shall  knit 

With  manhood's  siAews  stera. 

The  «r(isl*s  pencil  shall  it  g«idc^ 

Or«pread  the  snowy  sail  f 
Or  hokl  the  ploogh  with  raral  pride» 

Or  ply  tbrsauuding  flail  f 

Tbrongh  raosie*slabyrinth!an  maxe, 

"With  thrilfing  anlor  rore  i 
Or  weaTe  these  tender,  tanefnl  lays» 

That  beaaty  wins  from  Ioto  f 

Old  Coke  or  Bladutone's  learned  (otte» 

With  wearj  tml  ez)>lore ; 
Or  trim  the  lamp  in  elnssie  dome. 

Till  roidn%lit^s  wateh  be  o*er  i 

The  poise  of  hingoid  siekness  press  }  * 

Or  tocb  higli  honor  gnia 
As,  hi  ilie  pulpit  raised,  to  Mess^ 

A  pioa%  listcoing  train  / 

Say.  shall  it  find  the  eherishM  gnsp 

Of  friendsliip*s  fervor  sold ; 
OrstaHinjf,  leel  the  enrenom*delasp 

Of  treachery's  serpent  fold  } 

Or,  Imk'd  in  hallow'd  anion,  blest 

Of  olMW}rtrless  lovf  benign. 
Press  some  fair  infant  to  thy  braast. 

As  thondost  cling  to  mine  i 

Bat  oh !  may  the  Almiglity  Friend, 
From  wliom  isir  beiitg  eume. 

This  dear  and  powerless  hand  defend 
From  dtedsof  guilt  and  shame. 

From  emel  war's  diseolor'd  blade. 
From  withering |»enar}'s  pain  \ 

From  dtirk' oppression's  direful  trade. 
And  from  the  miser's  pin. 

Grant  it  to  dir  the  tear  of  wo^ 
Wild  four's 
lof  sy 
TherighK 


Dtsshai'ge  a  just,  an  useful  psrt, 
'l1iro^^  Life's  unoenaiii  maie  { 

Till,  coupled  with  an  angel's  heart. 
It  strike's  the  1>  r«  of  praise. 


maiuiain. 


Write  winlnm  on  the  wing  of  time. 
Even  *mid  the  mwr.  of  youth. 

And,  wkh  %ene  volenee  sobli*ie^ 
Phpuusa  tiM  Ngllt  of mHi. 


SfiCK   IN   TOE   RIOHT  PLACE. 

Mr  frniiifffather  one  night  hud  lost  his 
•pectaclen,  nnd  two  or  three  o^  us  undertook 
tu  find  them ;  hut,  after  looking  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  we  gave  up  the  seardi, 
mnd  mj  gniiidfiither  at  last  founid  them  on  the 
top  of*^  his  own  wig.  We  all  had  a  heartj 
taugh,  IB  which  he  as  heartily  jonied,  asd  he 
then  began  to  talk  to  us  on  the  advaotage, 
when  any  thing  was  Inst,  of  looking  in  At 
proper  place ;  and  be  thus  proceeded : 

"  Once  I  remember  losing  a  crown-piece, 
mid  setting  a  servant  to  find  it.  He  pullol 
about  the  chairs  and  tables,  removed  my 
writing  desk,  took  op  the  feader,  and  rum* 
maged  the  room  thoroughly,  making  a  great 
bu*tle,  aiid  wondering  how  ic  eoald  be  ttiac 
the  crown- piece  was  not  fo  be  found.  Still 
he  did  not  ond  it  for  me,  though  he  said  that 
he  had  looked  every  where,  and  so  he  bad 
every  wliere  but  iit  the  right  ptaee^  and  that 
was  his  own  waiscoat  pocket,  for  there  I 
afterwards  understood  it  was  all  the  time  ; 
so  that  he  need  not  have  wondered  so 
much  at  his  not  being  able  to  find  ic 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  this  look- 
ing for  tilings  in  the  wrong  place  is  a  very 
gtperal  failing  among  us  all. 

"  When  a  poor  man  finds  that  poverty  hgg 
n^ade  his  own  house  uncomfortable,  where 
does  he  'ook  for  comfort .'  too  frequently  at 
the  public  house.  Away  he  goes  with  what 
little  he  has  got,  and  sitting  himself  down  in 
the  comer,  by  the  fire,  he  calls  lor  his  pint 
of  ale.  White  he  sits  drink  ins;,  a  friend  pope 
in  tiiat  he  hns  not  seen  for  some  time,  so  they 
m»ist  have  anoiber  pnit  between  thc-m ;  and 
then,  as  their  beans  grow  wnrrn,  and  tlie, 
remembrance  of  their  troubles  passes  away« 
it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  leave  a 
plea«ant  companion,  and  a  pint  of  fresh  ale, 
and  a  good  fire,  for  an  unco<nfortable  and 
cheerles  home.  Another  pint  is  called  for  ; 
one  siui^s  '  Bq^one  dull  care,'  and  the  other 
some  foolish  tong.  The  poor  man,  at  las^ 
rif»es  to  go,  but  his  friend  reminds  h*m  thac 
it  maf  be  long'  beft>re  tbey  meet  again*  ami 
pro|M>ses  a  parting  pint.  The  partiag  pint  it 
brought  in,  and,  at  a  late  hour,  the  puor  fd* 
low  reels  home  to  a  poor  habitation,  and  • 
wretched  farnilr*  that  he  has  made  poorer 
ami  renderetl  more  wretched  bfhit  mleoi* 
permaee.    Why,  thW  poor  nMui  iwlfr  m^m 
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hk^wmm  t!tmtht  Iwtndt  bte^  boking  fat] 
eomf<irt  in  the  right  place. 
'  '*•  Almost  aU  jpuoK  people  indulee  in 
drewnft  that  are  in  theroeeivet  «ecl##.  When 
llMy  bear  ^the  widewtyrtd,  tbey  tkink  what 
great  ilun|[»  they  wo«ild  da,  if  they  ^ere  here, 
or  there,  or  yonder ;  or,  if  Mhasy  had  this,  or 
that,  or  the  other.  But  depend  npon  it,  al- 
nuist  all  that  is  worth  havieg  ;  or,  at  least,  all 
that  would  be  good  for  us  to  poasets,  may  be 
obtained  wherever  we  are,  if  we  seek  for  it, 
br  dihgentlj  and  uprightly  nsin^  the  faculties 
God  has  given  us,  and  look  to  him  for  his  bles- 
siuK,  We  may  look  for  a  thousand  things,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  but  it  will  be  in  vain,  if  we 
neglect  to  look  for  them  m  the  right  place, 

<<  This  is  a  buhiect  on  whirh  I  ought  to 
nmnifejt  much  forbearance,  for  it  would  not 
be  right  in  me  to  be  severe  upon  others,  for 
doing  that  which  I  have  so  frequently  done 
myself.  Many  years  was  I  looking  for  peace, 
and  found  it  not ;  and  the  only  reason  why  I 
did  not  find  it  was,  that  I  did  %ot  look  for  it 
sii  the  right  place ;  if  1  had,  I  doubt  not  that 
I frhoulonave found  it. 

**  First,  I  thought  tliat  money  would  as- 
auredly  give  it  me,  and  I  se(  u>  work,  deter- 
BMned  that  whoever  might  be  poor^  1  would 
not ;  and  if  working  hard,  and  spending  little, 
is  the  way  to  obtain  riches,  I  verily  believe 
I  should  have  been  rich,  bad  it  not  occurred  I 
that  one  day,  opening  the  Bible,  I  read  about 
the  rich  man  in  the  parable*  This  aj^ount,  { 
mmd  the  verse  tliat  told  ine  it  was  easier  '  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  f  nter  i^to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,*  so  startled  me,  thai  I  was  afraid 
to  he  rich,  lest  when  I  died,  my  riches  might 
bear  testimony  against  me,  that  I  had  not 
reheved  the  wants  of  the  distressed,  and 
made  a  good  use  of  my  riches. 

**  Well,  tltought  I,  if  riches  will  not  do,  I 
vilT  get  reputation.  1  will  be  clever  at  a 
thou&and  thniits,  and  shall  then  have  euoiiieh 
to  employ  and  amuse  me ;  1  shall  be  at  peace. 
But  someliow,  the  thought  qi  another  world 
followed  me,  and  convinced  me.  though  I 
might  be  at  peace  in  this  world,  I  should 
not,  on  that  account,  have  aii}  certainty  of 
being  at  peace  in  another. 

**  Just  at  this  lime  too,  I  picked  up  Esop's 
fables,  and  road  of  the  cat  and  the  fo\.  1  he 
eat  ImuI  but  one  shil  i,  the  fox  liad  a  tliousand ; 
bi«t  when  tlie  hounds  came  in  sight,  tlie  cat 
Hith  her  one  shift,  ran  up  a  tree  and  saved 
Jherlife,  while  the  poor  fox  with  his  thousand 
ikifts,  was  overtaken  and  torn  kn  a  thousand 
fteoet*  I  then  gave  up  my  imemion  of  being 
o&ever  at  so  many  things* 

'*  My  neit  determination  was  to  make 
firiends,  for  I  thought  they  would  increase 
Bif  joys,  and  solace  me  in  my  sorrows,  a» 
w«U[f«  givo  me  the  beet  adv«c«  ki  •btftmhug 
pmom    Mm  l  i  totm  foaod  thtit  oAe^mod 


was  eriM  ^L^/kyi  asecood  qswrreW  sMr 
me,  and  became  my  enemy,  and  a  third  die4 ; 
so  that  I  plainly  saw  it  would  be  folly  to  de> 
pend  upon  my  friends  for  peace ;  arid  that  I 
mnst  certainty,  have  looked  in  the  wroag 
place  to  find  it. 

**  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  I  heard  a  ser- 
mon from  the  text,  *  There  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked  ;*  thus  I  was  iastrucied,  that 
where  wickedness  was,  peace  cyuM  nerer 
dwell.  This  brousht  me  back  again  to  my 
Bible,  where  1  read  «f  that  *  peace  that 
passes  all  understandiutf.'  8e,  seeing  that  I 
had  all  along  sought  for  peace,  every  where 
but  in  the  fight  piace^  1  sought  it  wliiere  it  la 
to  be  found,  and  that  is  in  tlie  gospel  of  our 
Redeemer,  which  tells  us  that  *  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  wurld  to  save  sinner^.'  1  had 
before  been  ui^tructed  that  I  was  a  sinner, 
but  now  I  waji  taught  to  feel  it,  and  the 
jromises  of  the  gospel  brought  home  to  my 
heart,  l»y  tlie  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
gave  me  that  peace  which  the  world  givetb 
not,  and  cannot  take  away.  Be  aseured  if 
with  sincerity  yon  seek  in  the  same  place, 
you  will  also  find  it,  for  *  lie  that  SMketh 
shall  fiud,  and  to  him  that  knucketh  it  shall 
be  opened.' 

"  The  Bible  asks,  *  Do  men  gather  grapea 
of  thorns  or  figa  of  thistles  V  and  truly  we 
may  as  reasonably  expect  them  to  do  this,  as 


to  hope  that  we  shall  ever  find  many  thintt, 
that  we  want  in  the  places  we  seek  to  obtain 
them.  No,  no ;  we  shall  never  find  then 
till  we  look  in  the  right  place  for  them.  What 
a  long  story  havel  made  about  seeking  things 
in  the  right  place,  and  all  because  i  happened 
to  lose,  for  a  minute  or  two,  my  poor  spec- 
tacles. Well !  Hhat  I  have  said  will  not  be 
in  vain,  if  it  teach  you  tohealitth^  more 
careful  in  seeking  things  aright. 

*'  If  you  want  money,  seek  it  by  diligence 
in  your  calling,  and  habits  of  frugality ;  if 
you  want  reputation,  seek  it  by  punctuality 
and  integrity,  and  by  the  determmation  to 
excel  in  all  you  ondertake;  if  you  want 
friends,  seek  them  by  endeavoering  to  dt« 
serve  them  ;  but,  if  you  want  peace,  you 
may  look  for  it  every  way,  and  in  every  place 
in  vain,  unless  you  seek  it  from  the  Lord 
.Jesus  Christ  who  f'ied  for  our  sins  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification. 

"  Yon  must  remember  that  I  did  not  look 
for  my  spectacles  before  1  found  that  1  bed 
lost  them  ;  and  so  in  like  manner  no  one  wtH 
seek  for  auy  thing  heartily  until  he  fcele  the 
want  of  it. 

*<  My  dear  children,  yoa  will  not  seek 
peace  uhtil  yon  have  known  sorrow  ;  you  will 
not  seek  a  Saviour  until  yon  know  yourselves 
to  be  smners  ;  for  until  then,  you  will  fepl  no 
want  of  the  one  or  the  otlier. 

"  The  wid^  world  it  before  yoo,  meaft  are 
its  pleasures  and^JKany  jh»  iu  peiaei  bAtkare 
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ItoMlMMr^teMM  bdth  oF  tbtiiH  thiMigh  llit 
l^aw  of  0«il,  wb«o  8«Mtii«d  to  mm-  lotilt, 
ure  made  iDstrumeotal  in  doing  ut  good ;  (he 
former  bj  making  om^beOTts  givleful,  the 
Itatef  by  MAwing  u«our  own  weakness.  But, 
wheo  the  pleasures  and  patn%  of  this  world 
aas  pasted,  we  shoU  toter  on  the  pleasures 
orthe  pains  ofaworki  that ii  eternal.  What 
9fk  oYerwbelaiing  tHhjoct  is  this  for  o«tr  reflec- 
tioo,«)d  bow  is  it  that  it  does  aot,  frequently 
as  we  are  reminded  of  it,  ncoupy  more  of  our 
itteotion?  Surely,  if  it  did,  me  should  be 
dihiieBC  in  our  im^uiries  after  the  best  infor- 
mation upon  itysuid  be  anxious  to  seek  in  the 
rifht  plaetf  for  that  neace  and  assurance 
nJiicli  can  al#ne  be  obtained  through  the 
blood  of  the  cross;  which  Ood  alone  can 
gif e,  and  which  he  will  sever  withhold  from 
those  who  teek  it  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
Seek  it  thoe,  in  voor  earliest  days,  «id  as  aure 
as  your  grandfather  is  taikiiig  to  you,  lo 
Mfeh  Tou  ihaH  ft&d  it." 


^UAKkxymm.  mr  a  m am  ov  Btrsivxss. 

It  <nost  be  adsnowledged,  with  no  less  re- 
gret than  conviction,  that  the  anaoners  of  the 
present  age,  are  not  ao  favorabie  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  civil  and  the  social  duties 
of  life,  a*'  they  are  to  the  advancement  of 
pheasure  and  the  perversions  of  intell^^t. 
There  is  much  reason  tn  fear  that  our  in- 
creased demand  for  pleasure,  with  its  natu- 
ml  concnmitant,  a  vicious  taste  in  the  enjoy. 
ment  of  it,  it  ftst  ha&tenmg  to  render  scarce 
a  descr?ption  of  men,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  common  mass  of  mankind  as  being 
jReii  cfhainm. 

The  man  qf  butimeu^  however  so  jostly 
ndoable  in  every  rel^ive  tituacion  of  life,  so 
eminently  conlnbwtes  to  the  strength  and 
well  being  of  society,  that  it  is  impossiMe 
not  to  contemplate  his  character  with  an  en- 
thusiastic veneration. '  The  man  of  business 
ia  not  only  the  omantent,  but  tlie  firm  sup- 
port of  society,  and  by  prescrvmg  order, 
regularitj,  and  consistencf,  as  frr  a^  tlie 
aphere  of  his  action  can  be  enlarged,  becooies 
one  of  the  most  useful  benefactors  to  bis 
fellow  creatures. 

Varioas  qoalifioa^ions  are  necessary  to 
compose  a  mmn  «f  5ti«ifiets,  the  pr'mcipal  of 
th#se  I  would  enumerate  thus  :— L  Educa- 
tiois.  2.  Good  sense.  3.  Virtue.  4,  Tempe* 
ranee*  ^  Regalation  of  time.  6,  Punctuali- 
ty. 7.  Ease  in  doing  business.  8.  Proper  ei- 
peose  in  Uviog.  9.  Aversion  in  the  various 
hmnehes  of  gaming.  10.  Firmness  of  mind 
to  aupport  kis  character. 

The  edacatioa  of  a  man  cf  hutini$Bf  tho' 
,p>ot  Bhmy  wbM  is  termed  liberal,  though  he 
n  oefCbef  «  profound  Icfician  nor  a  cniical 


I'mguist,  th  Mvcrth^ttt  s«d»  «»  suf^tufr 
•very  necessary  want,  tueh  as  place  him 
above  the  embarrafsmen^  and  mistakes  of 
the  tatally  ignorant  and  ilHtenite.  If  not 
qualified  toobtaia  the  honors  of  a  university, 
his  fond  of  knowledge  will  snfiee  to  prevent 
his  giving  disgust :  he  hM  what  may  be  term- 
ed a  general  a<u]uaintance  wish  commoti 
topics,  whiie  hit  more  intimate  researches 
are  reserved  for  that  business,  at  the  head  of 
which  chance  or  iiMhistry  has  placed  him. 
In  other  matters  be  will  not  be  found  im- 
pertinent or  forward  ;  and  on  the  subject  of 
nis  own  particular  pursuit  he  will  euhance 
the  information  by  that  facility  of  communi* 
cation,  which  shows  him  to  be  a  perfect 
master  of  it. 

Next  to  such  an  education,  we  mav  dass 
godd  $en9e^  on  the  use  of  which  depenos  much 
of  his  fame  and  ability  to  deserve  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  of  butinea.    It  is  difficult  to 
define  ^ood  sense,  for  every  one  has  a  diffe- 
rent notion  of  it.    As  a  gift  of  nature,  and 
not  easily  attainable  by  study,  it  is,  like  all^ 
nature's  gifts  hard  to  be  analysed.    It  is  not' 
easy  to  say  what  goes  to  form  good  sense, 
yet  this  much  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  a 
quality  which  renders  the  possession  of  all 
otiier  qualities,  virtues,  or  accomplishments, 
really  useful  and  engaging ;  it  prevents  learn- 
ing from  degeneraring    into  pedantry  ;    it 
preserves  opulence  from  pride,  and  the  busy 
irom  a  confused  and  useless  bustle  ;  it  cooU 
and  tempers  the  passions ;  is  an  enem^  to 
eicess  of  expression  or  action :   and  m  a 
word,  so  amj^ly  supplies  the  ^nnt  of  kiiowl- 
e<1ge  and  genius,  that  it  is  olt^n  mitJtaken  for 
the  complete  posssssion  of  them  ;  in  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  concerns  of  public 
life,  nothing  can  be  more  valuable  tliao  good 
sense* 

The  third  ingredient  in  the  character  of  a 
wen  of  Imtineuy  is  virtue.  I  am  aware  that 
to  insist  on  pf  rsonal  virtue  may  seem  fastidi- 
ous ;  that  the  relaxation  of  morals  has  intro- 
duced a  way  of  thinking  upon  this  subject, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rberul^  has  become 
renWy  Hceniious ;  but  when  we  consider  th% 
reputation  that  n  invariably  attached  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  personal  virtue— when 
we  consider  that  this  is  what  all  men  can 
judge  of  (who  are  very  indifferent  judses  oC 
every  thing  else,)  because  it  islievel  witk  their 
understanding,  we  muH  be  convinced  that,  if 
there  were  no  better  rabtives  than  interett 
and  reputation^  these  are  suftriently  argent 
to  persuade  us  to  embrace  a  regular  and  good 
life. 

fiut,  to  a  WMH  of  humneu,  a  life  of  nM>ral 
rectitude  is  absolutely  necessary ;  aotr VESS 

13  AB90LUTBLT    11I00II8IBTE1IT    WIT«  VICE,^ 

irliich  consumes  bealtU  and  time,  and  tends 
tbe  easbimnsment  of  afairs.    Of 


to 


meiH  whose  credit  is  akogether  or  aAaHy 
equal,  the  one  beipg  a  lic^ntioua  profligAMs 
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9md  tb«  ocb«r  «  good  nuMi>  tbera  can  bo  little 
Arabt  but  tiM  lactM'  will  be  loudest  trusted, 
and  that  the  former  will  incur  tuitpiciODseven 
when  tbey  ere  without  fuuodatiuo ;  betide^i, 
in  a  life  of  irouioral  pleasure's  there  is  uoth- 
iofC  manlyy  nothiuic  dignified,  nothing  that  can 
eibibit  to  tlie  world  a  character  to  be  envied 
or  loved ;  nothing  but  what  the  meanest  and 
vilest  of  mankind  can  practice. 

Connected  with  this  is  temperance,  which 
to  »  man  of  businets,  will  appear  no  less  iu- 
dispensahie ;  few  words  are  wanting  to  re- 
commend this  quahty,  because  intemperance 
ta  equally  destructive  to  men  o(  all  ranks  and 
all  situations.    It  consumes  time,  the  true 
value  of  which  a  man  of  business  will  alway^i 
ascertain,  and  it  destroys  health  and  peace  of 
mind,  without  which  no  affairf  ol   cou^e- 
quencd  can  be  rcKuIarty  carried  on.    if  1 
were  asked,  to  what  are  owini;  those  repeated 
disputes  and  trifling  disagreements  bet \% ecu 
nfen,  which  often  break  out  in  scurrilous  hin- 
gaage,  and  indecent    heat,    which  destroy 
iriendship,  and  blot  the  hope  of  social  hap-  I  ^^giQ, 
piness,  1  would  answer-;-to  that  inequality  of  ^^^^ 
temper,  which  habits  of  intemperance  create, 
and  which  iii  some  men  is  so  uninterrupted, 
that  they  can  seldom  be  said  to  think  with 
reason,  or  express  themselves  with  candor, 
unless  they  are  confined  to  solitude,  or  caim- 
•d  hy  sickness. 

The  due  regulalioa  of  iime  is  one  of  the 
prmcipal  studies  of  a  man  of  buMne$t^  and 
tlie  necessity  of  it  becomes  more  evident  in 
proportion  as  his  business  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive.   In  men  of  tride  tliere  is  nothing 
more  to  be  regretted,  than  (hat  few  of  tlieiu 
have  sketched  out  and  persevered  in  a  regu- 
lar division  of  cime ;  for  want  ol  such  divis- 
ion, ail  is  hurry  without  expedition,  bustle 
without  business,  an  incessaut  promise  with 
continued  disappointment.   Of  this  the  real 
man  of  businesai  is  at  all  tinier  so  jen>ible, 
tliat  nothing  can  divert  him  fn>m  persevering 
in  biH.  arraiigemeiit ;  nor  can  any  thing  in- 
commode or  |»erplex  him  more  than  a  wunt 
of  regularity  in  otliers;  and  it  may  with  some 
pr6bability  be  supposed,  that  he  would  often 
bo  more  ludined  to  forgive  a  debt  than  a 
breach  in  an  appointment. 

So  very  necessary  is  the  due  regulation  of 
time  to  a  man  o/^  biuine$$,  that  he  wdl  often 
haaard  the  displeasure  of  persons  for  whom 
tie  may  tiave  a  regard,  rather  than  deviate 
from  that  rule  on  which  tlie  beauty  and  order 
of  bit  affiurs  depend.    By  such  a  faithful 
adherence  to  his  plan,  he  may,  no  doubt,  olt» 
en  acquire  the  character,  and  really  assubie 
the  appearance  of  austerity;  but  when  it  is 
considered,  that  without  this  punctuality  hit 
affiiira  cannot  be  conducted  to  advantage,  or 
attended  either  by  pimuyr^  or  profit^  we  most 
allow  that  bis  austerit/  ii  an  act  of  justiea 
•oaa  to  Umself  and  bis  concerns,  and  which 


all  persons  engagad  with  him  must  ap|^a«rf> 
because  it  is  equally  important  and  favoraya 
to  them. 

J  have  mentioned  pkature  as  well  as  profit  i 
and  wlmt  pleasure  can  be  greater  than  his, 
who  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  has  left  noth* 
ing  undone  which  required  to  be  done,  and 
whicli  be  intended  to  do?    Let  us  contrast 
the  happiness  of  such  a  man  with  the  painful 
reflection  of  him,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  finds  that  he  has  accomplished  no  regu- 
lar purpose,  and  that  be  has  been  ao  much 
every  where,  as  to  have  done  nothing  any 
where.    When  to-morrow  comes  be  knowa 
not  where  to  begin,  and  despairing  to  do  ev- 
ery thing,  another  day  passes  without  hie 
having  done  any  thing,    Such  a  man's  mind 
cannot  be  at  ease ;  in  fact  the  confusion  of  hit 
thou<;hts  precisely  resembles  the  confusioo 
of  his  atibirs ;  and  tliose  whose  advice  he  ia 
compelled  to  seek,  in  order  to  extricate  him^ 
self  from  his  difiiculties,  at  once  discover  that 
he  is  unfit  for  business. 
To  the  due  regulation  of  time,  the  man  of 
isipess  will  ada  punctuality  in  all  his  en- 
gagements :  this,  indeed,  flows  from  the  oth- 
er.   The  man  of  business  is  punctual  to  a 
degree  of  nicety  and  preciseness,  but  what  ta 
the  consequence?    He  thereby  completely 
dues  his  duty,  by  executing  every  thing  ho 
had  undertaken  to  do;    this  system  goes 
smoothly  and  gently  on  ;  tlie  hour  is  known, 
and  he  keeps  it  to  a  minute;  the  failure  in 
point  of  punctual  attendance  is  never  on  hie 
side,  and  he  consequently  has  no  self-accu- 
sing reflections  to  disperse  the  serenity  of  hi  a 
I  mind ;  nor  ha^  occasion  to  corrupt  his  heart 
by  that  studied  system  of  duplicity,  evasion 
and  meannes8,  which  creates  vain  excuses 
which  nobody  accepts ;  and  solemn  assertion! 
which  every  body  knows  to  be  false.    He 
will  consider  the    smallest /deviation  from 
truth  dishonorable,  even  if  it  should  not  be 
detected,  and  will  never  lessen  any  man's 
confide  nre  in  him,  by  deceiving  him  in  the 
most  trifling  point. 

Punctuality  leads  the  way  to  another  char- 
acteiistic  of  the  man  ot  business,  1  mean 
the  ease  with  wnich  he  conducts  his  affairs, 
and  such  is  not  more  aifreeable  to  hin>self 
than  Nt  is  pleasing  to  otliers  to  behold.    Hav- 
iiii!  apportioned  out  bis  day,  he  is  not  to  be 
taken  unawares ;  a  new  and  unexpected  bu- 
siness will  not  surprise  him ;  if  he  cannot 
discuss  it  now,  he  wUl  appoint  its  due  time 
and  keep  it.    Knowing  iiow  necessary  it  ia 
to  be  cool,  collected,  and  in  full  possession 
of  himself  in  the  various  important  transac- 
tions of  business,  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  any 
delay  or  neglect  which  may  emnarrass  him 
and  disturb  his  te  nper.    He  does  nothing 
rashly :  what  i»  in  the  common  course  of  bu- 
siness be  knows  readily  boi*  to  perform,  what 
is  new  aocl  uncommoo  be  will  refer  to  a  fu- 
ture decision.    This  ease  arises  from  habita 
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SS«whw  tb«y  Rive  no  intemiption  lo 
Ukritv.  DOT  prevent  hi«  enjoyment  of  the 
ScbMeMitrw  «if  life.  Tlie  nmn  wIk)  know» 
th«  rJlwe  of  iin.e  and  punciualiiy,  canmn 
Imt  be  perfectly  at  liis  ea»c  in  ibe  iransaciiun 

<ftf  biisioeM.  ,  . 

(  io  be  eontiiutea,) 


FWmihe  AiiCTi«n  JottfMl  of  adirww  ■»*  Am. 

Tke  Raitle  Snake,  (Croulos  horridut,  L.) 
ifa„  iiM  if  by  the  Uarei  of  the  WhUe  A*h, 
(Fraxinut  Americana,  Mich,  f.)  Cumniu- 
nicatcd  by  Jud^e  Samuel  Woodbuff,  in 
ft  Wtter  dated  Windsor,  December  4tn, 
1899. 

TO  PBOFESSOE  SILLIMAST. 

Dear  iStr.— Last  evening  while  penisint 
your  very  interesting  Journal,  I  found  n>  Vol- 
lii,  p.  85,  a  communication  to  you  bj  t'rol. 
Jttcob  Green,  uiTrng  an  acaiuiit  of  a  large 
quantity  o»  rattle  tnake  •ketetmuMundm  a 
cave  near  Princeton  College;  Prof.  Oreen 
cioict  his  communication  with  a  passmg  iio- 
tice  of  a  popuiar  atttry,  nmonn  the  former  in- 
liahitanu  ot  ilmt  to^ii.  that  ihe  leare^  of  the 
wjiite  ash  were  obn»>xious  to  those  reptiles. 

This  brought  to  my  recjilectioa  an  occur- 
rence connected  with  this  subject,  of  which 
I  was  a  wiineis,  and  now  proceed  lo  relate. 

Durmg  the  summer  months  of  1801, 1  re- 
sided in  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  siate  ot 
Oliio.  Eattle  Snakes  were  then  very  numer- 
ous in  tliat  reK«on.  I  found  the  opiiifm  uni- 
versdly  prevalent  among  the  mhubitai.ts 
there,  that  the  leaves  of  the  white  ash  were 
biKhly  offensive  to  the  rattle  snake,  fijeverai 
persons  of  re»pectobilitv  assure  i  me  thai  the 
rattlesnake  was  never  found  on  and  »»here 
the  white  ash  Rrows,  that  it  was  the  unilorm 
practice  amon^  hunters,  as  well  as  oihers, 
whose  buwness  led  them  to  travf.r^  the 
woods  in  the  summer  months,  to  stutt  tneir 
tho^s  and  boots,  and  frequently  their  pockets 
also,  with  white  ash  haves,  as  a  preventive 
of  the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  and  tliat  lliey 
liad  never  known  or  heard  ot  any  perwm 
htwg  bitten  who  had  used  tins  precaution. 

Someume  ii.  the  month  of  August,  I  went 
mkh  Mr.  T.  Kirtland  and  Dr.  C.  Dutton, 
tbfio  residing  at  Poland,  to  ifce  Mahoniuic, 
for<he  purpose  of  sliooting  deer,  at  a  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  into 
the  river,  to  feed  on  the  moss  attached  to  the 
•tenet  an  the  slioal  water.  We  took  our 
watch  station  on  an  elevated  part  of  thebw, 
Eileen  «r  twenty  yards  from  the  edgeot  the 
wBter.  About  an  hour  after  we  had  coni- 
iDepced  <»ttr  watch,  instead  of  a  deer,  we  dis- 
covered a  iarge  rattle  snake,  which  as  it  ap- 
fMfed,  hand  Wft  his  den,  in  the  rocks  beneath 


us,  and  was  slowly  advandnf  acroM  a  ianodv. 
narrow  sand  beach  towards  the  water.  UpoiH' 
hearing  our  voices,  or  for  smne  other  cause, 
lie  stopped  and  lay  stretdied  out  with  hia^ 
liead  near  Uie  water.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  an  opporiunity  now  uflStred  to  try  the' 
virtues  of  tne  white  ash  leaves.  Kequedting 
tlie  gentlemen  to  keep,  in  my  ahsence,  a^ 
watch  over  o'lr  subject,  1  went  immediately 
in  search  of  the  l«taves,  and  on  a  pieqs  of  low 
ground  thirty  or  lorty  rods  back  from  the^ 
river,  I  sofm  found,  and  oy- the  aid  of  hit 
hunting  knife,  procured  a  stiiaH  white  ash 
sapling  eight  or  ten  feet  m  lemah,  and  with 
a  view  to  make  the  experiment  more  satisfac- 
tory, 1  cut  another  sapling  of  the  sugar  ma- 
pie,  and  with  ibese  wands  returned  tu  the 
scene  of  action.  In  urder  to  cut  otf  a  retreat 
to  his  den,  I  approaclied  tlie  snake  ih  Ins 
rear.  As  soon  us  I  came  within  abmit  seven 
or  eight  feet  of  him,  he  quickly  thrtw  hit 
bfidy  into  a  coil,  elevntcd  liis  liead  eight  or 
ten  inches,  and  brandishing  his  tongue. 
<'  gave  note  of  preparation*'  fur  combat.  X 
first  presented  him  the  white  ash,  placing 
the  leaves  upon  his  body.  He  instantly  dro|>- 
ped  his  licaa  to  tlie  ground,  unfolded  his  cod, 
rotted  over  upon  his  back,  writhed  u4id  twist- 
ed his  whole  biidy  into  evcrv  h>rm  but  tliac 
of  a  coil,  and  appeuring  to  bfe  in  great  an- 
guish. Satistie<l  with  liie  trial  khus  tar  made, 
1  laid  by  the  wliite  ash.  The  rattle  snake 
immediately  righted^znd  placed  liimseif  iu  ttie 
same  menacing  at'itudeus  before  described. 
I  now  presented  him  tl^e  sugar  maple,  lie 
lanced  in  a  moment,  striking  hU  head  into  a  # 
tuft  of  the  leaves,  **  with  ail  the  malice  of 
the  under  fiends,**  and  the  iiext  inoineot 
coiled  and  lanced  again,  darting  his  whol» 
length  at  each  effort  with  the  swii'cness  of  an 
airow.  After  repeating  this  several  times,  I 
again  changed  his/orf,  and  presented  liioi  the 
«%|iite  ash.  He  instantly  dound  hit  peak^ 
stretched  himself  out  on  his  back,  and  writhed 
his  body  in  the  same  manner  as  at  tnf  first 
application.  It  was  then  proposed  to  try 
what  effect  might  be  prwiuceri  upon  his  tem- 
per and  courage  by  a  iittie  floxKuig  with  die 
>%hiteash.  This  was  hdminisicred.  But  in- 
stead of  arousing  him  to  resentment,  it  serv- 
ed only  to  increa!»e  his  troubles.  As  the  flog- 
ging  grew  more  severe,  the  snake  irequettlTy 
stuck  his  head  into  the  sand  as  far  as  he 
could  thrust  it,  seeming  desirous  to  bore  hit^ 
way  into  the  earth  and  rid  himself  of  bit  un*- 
velc^ne  visitors. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  expenment 
was  a  satisfactory  one,and  fairly  conducted  on 
both  tides,  we  deemed  it  ungenerous  to  take 
his  life  after  he  had  contributed  so  much  to 
tf ratify  our  curiosity;  and  so  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  rattle  snake,  with  feehugs  at 
friendly  at  least  as  those  with  which  we  com- 
menced  our  acquaintance  with  him,  aod  left 
him  to  return  at  leisure  to  hit  den. 
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ifORRORS  OF  BATTLV. 

U  the  ibUowiax  brief  fkeceh  of  a  Wule 
•oenc>  we  have  depicted  in  live)?  cotors,  the 
wild  and  vi«ion»rvv  and  enthinia^ti*  dreams 
fuid  movements  of  men,  rendered  mad  with 
the  ctmrmti  of  military  glory,  and  ihe  hope  of 
«  name  amon(  the  patriotic  livin«  and  virto- 
tMi8  dead.  In  thit  may  be  seen  Iww  fearless- 
ly meu  mej  rush  into  death— that  their  nume 
may  be  remembered  in  sohr,  or  commended 


teadi«K«a  to  iha  rivtr  M  th«  ana  band,  ud 
the  forest  on  the  other,  filled  the  whole  back 
Kroond  of  the  landscape.  The  Americana- 
were  advaacing  in  columns.  The.?  were  new 
recruits,  now  led  for  the  first  tinie  into  action, 
and  except  a  few  ofiBcers,  none  of  that  tiero» 
ic  hand,  had  ever  before  seen  the  banner  of 
a  foe.  But  they  moved  steadily  to  their 
ground,  unbroken  by  the  f^aliinjr  6re;  and 
plat'K>n  after  platoon  wheeled  into  line  wah 
the  same  ^aceful  accuracr  of  movement 
which  marks  the  evolution  of  the  holiday  pn- 


on  the  CMuee  of  history.    We  see  too,  the  clo-  ,  j     ,  "^   ♦ 

«n«up*of  a  conaicl  of  blood  and  death-and    r«^e.  until    he  whole  column  was  deployed 

hTlf  imagine  our  presence  on  the  sanguinary    ^'^^^  ""•  "'^"'^^  ^'""^^  '^'^  '^<^'"'^*  '^^^ 


plain,  to  witness  the  writliinc  cohtortions  of 
.body,  bear  the  incoherent  ejaculations  and 
.prayers,  and  the  wandermx  voice  of  despair, 
of  the  wounded  and  dyin^!  With  such  a 
scene  before  us,  how  little,  how  absolutely 
jike  n«>tbinK  do  t^e  honors  of  military  achiev- 
flienu  appear.— 3lora/  Daify  AdoeHher. 

**  The  battle  took  place  on  the  margin  of 
t\A  Niagara  river,  ah  exten^ve  plain,  which 
had  once  been  covered  with  fine  farms,  but 
now,  forsaken  by  the  inhab.unts,  and  deso- 
lated by  war,  it  exhibited  only  a  barren  waste. 
The  river  at  that  place  begins  to  acquire 
•OJie  of  that  terrific  vehicity,  with  which  it 
rushes  over  the  awful  precipice  three  miles 
below,  creating  one  of  the  grandest  natural 
curiosities  in  existence ;  the  noise  of  the  cat- 
aract is  heard,  and  the  column  of  fosro  dis- 
tmctly  seen,  from  the  battle  ground.  On  the 
Otl>er  side,  the  field  is  bounded  by  a  thick 
forest,  but  the  plain  itself  presenrs  a  level, 
^.smooth  surface,  unbroken  bv  ravines,  and 


into  one  extended  front;  the  officers  care- 
fnlly  dressed  the  line  with  technical  skill,  and 
the  whole  brigade  evinc:ng,  by  its  deep  si* 
lence,  and  the  faithful  precision  of  its  niov*> 
ments,  the  subordination  of  strict  discipline, 
and  the  steady  firmness  of  determined  cour- 
age.   Now  the  moE4cetry  of  the  enemy  began 
to  rattle,  pouring  bullets  as  thick  as  hail  upon 
our  ranks.    Btill  not  a  trigger  waa  drawn,  not 
a  voice  was  heard  on  our  side,  save  the  ainck 
peremptory  tones  of  commind.    Gen.  Scott 
rode  alonn  the  hne  cheer'mg  and  restraining 
his  troops :  then  passed  from  flank  to  6ai»k 
to  see  that  all  was  as  he  wislied„  he  wheeled 
his  steed  into  the  rekr  of  the  troops  and  cave 
the  command  to  "  fire.**    A  voice  was  imrne- 
diately  heard  in  the  Britisli  ranks— supposed 
to  be  that  of  their  commander— exclaiming, 
**  charge  the  Yankees !   charee  the  B  jS^iIo 
militia!   charge!   chance!"    T  le  American 
general  ordered  his  men  to  "  support  arms  !** 
Tlie  British  niched  forward  with  bayoneta 
charged ;  but  they  were  struck  with  amaze- 
n^ent  when  they  beheld  those  whom  t{ieir 


without  a  tree  or  bush  to  intercept  the  view,  i  commander  had  tauntingly  called  militia* 
or  an  obstacle  to  impede  the  movements  ol  t  standing  motionless  as  statues;  their  muskets 
the  hostile  bodies,  or  to  afford  to  either  party  |  erect,  their  arms  folded  across  their  breasts. 


an  advanta};e.    From  this  plain  the  American  ' 
camp  was  separated  by  a  small  creek.    In 
the  full  glare  of  the  ^nmmer  sun  on   the 
jmominK  of  the  fifth  of  July ,  the  British  troops 
were   |een   sdvancing   towards   our   camp, 
across  tiie  destined  field  of  strife;  their  wa- 
.ving  plumes,  their  scarlet  uniforms,  and  gild- 
ed ornaments  exhibited  a  gay  and  gorg(H)us 
appearance.    Tiieir  martial  music,  their  firm 
and  rapid  step;  indicating  clastic  h«>pes  and 
"hiuh  courage.    Tlie  Americans,  inferior  in 
number,  were  hastily  put  in  motion  to  meet 
tlie  advancmg  foe ;  they  crossed  a  small  rude 
bridge,  the  only  outlet  from  t'~.e  camp,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  ertillery:  and 
moved  steadily  to  the  spot  selected  for  die 
engasrement.    The  scene  at  this  moment  was 
beautiful  and  imposing.     The  British  line 
flowing  with  gold  and  with  crimson  hues  was 
stretched  across  the  plain,  flanked  by  pieces 
of  brasf  ordnance,  whose  rapid  discharge 
spread  death  over  the  field,  and  filled  the 
air  witli  thunder ;  while  the  clouds  of  smoke 
enveloping  each  extremity  of  the  line,  left 
the  centre  only  exposed  to  the  eye,  and  ex- 


gazing  calmly  at  the  hostile  ranks  advancing 
lurioysly  with  levelled  ha5onets.    It  was  a 
refinement  of  discipline  rufely  exiiihited,  and 
here  altogether  unexpected.   The  Americans 
stood  until  the  enemy  approached  wirhin  a 
few  paces ;  until  the  foemen  could  see  the 
fire  Mashing  from  each  other's  eyes ;  and  each 
could  read  the  expression  of  his  adversaries 
face ;  then,  deliberately  as  was  the  word  giv- 
en, the  Americans  levelled  their  pieces  and 
fired— and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line 
seemed  annihilated !     Many   were    killed, 
many  wounded,  and  some  rushing  forward 
w:th  a  powerful  momentum,  fell  over  their 
prostrate  companions ;  or  were  thrown  down 
by  the  weight  of  succeeding  combatants.    In 
one  instant  the  ground  occupied  by  that  gal- 
Itmt  line,  was  covered  by  flying  Britona;  in 
another,  a  second  line  had  advanced  to  sus- 
tain the  contest,  while  the  broken  fragments 
of  the   first  were  rallied  behind  it.     The 
"  Bufl[«lo  miltJa''  were  now  the  assailants,  ad«  - 
vanring  with  charged  bayonets.    Then  it  was 
that  the  young  American  chiets.who  led  thai 
gallant  host,  displayed  tbe  ^ill  of  vetenms»r , 
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lf!lt9,  and  HiniiMin,  were  f^ven  to  their 
voaDtrj  to  aHom  the  proodeat  paf  e  of  its 
h'lMorj.  Fire  and  thirty  minutes  decfded  the 
confeft,  onri  the  retirioK  ^^^  ^^^  pursued  and 
dmen  to  its  fortress.  None  who  saw,  will 
foreet  the  terrific  bcaetv  of  the  scene ;  the 
noble  appearance  of  the*  troops—the  drcad- 
fol  precision  of  every  nKnreinent— the  awful 
forr  of  the  battle— its  fatal  severity— its 
iirief  continoaDcc-^its  triumphant  dose. 

As  the  victors  returned  from  the  pursuit 
of  cheretirini;  enemy,  a  scene  of  iutense  in- 
Wrest  wa»  presented.— The^  traversed  the 
field  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  sparkled 
with  the  proud  equipage  of  war.  There  had 
befn  ealhint  men  and  gav  uniforms  and 
wavinj^  lianners ;  and  theiehad  been  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  the  wild  notes  of  tlic 
buf  )e  stirring  the  soul  to  action.— There  had 
been  nodding  plumes  and  beatiqg  hearts,  and 
eye^  that  gleamed  with  vah^r  ntSa  ambition. 

There  too  had  been  tempestuous  chiefs, 
emulous  of  fame,  dashing  their  fiery  steeds 
■tong  the  hostile  ranks  ;  and  there  Kad  been 
an  the  spirit  stirring  sights  and  sounds  that 
ill  the  eye  and  the  r%r,  and  the  heart  of  the 
young  warrior,  giving  more  than  the  poet^ 
fire,  to  the  entranced  imagination.    What  a 
ehanite  had  a  few  brief  momtnts  produced  I 
Now  the  field  was  strev^ed  with  the  ghastly 
imd  disfit>ured  forms,  with  the  wounded,  witn 
the  motihited  and  the  dying.— The  c-ar  was 
6lled  with  strange,  and  melancholy,  and  ter- 
rific sounds ;  the  shouts  of  victory*  had  git  en 
place  to  groans  of  anguish,  tlie  complaints  of 
tlie  vanquished,  the  prayers  ot  the  impreca- 
tions of  tlie  dying.    Here  was  one  who  called 
upon  Heaven'to  protect  his  children ;  another 
raved  of  a  bereaved  wife ;  a  third  tenderly 
aspired  tk  beb\'ed  name,  consecrated  only  by 
that  tie— while  others  deprecated  their  own 
sufferiiig  or  pleaded  piteonsly  for  the  pardon 
of  ttieir  sifts.    Here  were  tliose  who  prayed 
ardently  (or  death,  and  some  w*ho  implored 
•  few  minutes  more  of  life.    Complamts  of 
boddy  uain,  and  confessions  of  unrepenteri 
crme^  burst  forth  from  the  souls  of  many  m 
heart  reading  accents;  while  some  as  they 
Cnxed  upon  u»e  fast  flowing  crimson  torrent, 
wabted  the  brief  remams  of  breath  in  mor- 
aloiikg  npfin  the  shortness  of  U%,  and  man's 
oarelesb  prodigality  of  cKistem^. 

Mirny  gallant  spirits  there  were  ostbat  en* 
aangnined  plam,  who  prayed  silently;  and 
some  who  oared  not  pray,  and  yet  scorned  to 
moniHir.  Their  oompreased  lips  bespoke 
iheir  fimmess ;  tlieir ayes  waadensd  wistfully 
ov«>  the  bright  scene  that  was  fading  before 
Clieai«  and  they  grasped  fervently  the  hands 
of  tbdaa  wbo  mournfully  bade  them  tbre* 


8BM^>xv«wLBDeBgiaatly  preanolii  a  spirit 
*#  OM^nm  And  charity. 


Fhm  tkelMkwmD  ebmrms 
VACNAVIMITY    AMD  BBVBWOA. 

JT^  (^  tkeChoiern^A  Fact, 
The  many  headed  monster,  the  cholera 
morbus,  had  reached  the  wcbiern  borders  of 
Ru&sia ;    dcbolaiion   and    despair    followed 
fearfully  in  his  tirjn.    It  wab  in  the  autumn 
of  the-  past  year  that  it  was  reported  to  a  sol- 
itary family  in  the  coal  forest,  thai  this  alar- 
ming pestilence  bad  broken  out  in  the  neigh- 
boring vitlnge  of  Soposchok.    Alexis  AVilk- 
omitz  was  sictmg  one  evening  with  his  young 
aad  beautiful  wife  in  their  warm  chamber, 
converbing  on  the  measures  they  would  pur- 
sue to  prevent  the  approach  of  this  common 
enemy  to  their  huppy  though  humble  abode. 
Two  blooming  children,  afifectionate  as  an- 
gels, were  slumbering  in  a  bed  in  the  corner. 
Suddenly  the  do)>s  barked  wildly,  and  an  ap- 
prentice informed  hih  master  that  the  moun- 
tain miller  was  at  the  door  and  begged  ad- 
mission, for  he  soU){ht  protection  from  the 
cholera  m  this  isolated  hut  of  tie  forest. 

**  The  mountain  miller  l**  cried  Alesis  ill 
astoni^hmcnt,  '*  the  bitteresj  enemy  we  have! 
Does  be  dare  to  seek  protection  under  this 
roof,  upon  which  he  uttered  a  horrible  curse 
ever  since  1  conducted  you  home  as  m?  belov- 
ed wile  ?  But  yet,  we  were  never  ill  disposed 
towards  htm,  and  since  he  regards  our  house 
as  an  asylum,  he  has  surely  recaUed  his  curse. 
We  will  cimsider  ibis  an  evidence  of  his  re- 
conciliation, and  allow  him  entrance    and 
protection  ?"    The  miller  entered  the  room 
with  a  deadly  pale  and  troubled  countenance. 
With  a  penitent  tone,  he  begged  forgueness 
of  both  tor  his  long  cherished  hatred,  which 
was  occasioned  only  by  his  love  for  Marga- 
retta,  the  present  wife  of  Alexis.    He  extend-' 
ed  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and 
repeated  hi:*  request  to  remain  with  them  \p 
the  forest,  until  the  rage  of  the  pestilence 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  village.    I'he  for- 
ester and  his  wife  treated  tlieir  guest  as  a* 
long  absent  friend,  and  exerted  themsclves- 
to  please  him  m  all  things.    After  supper,, 
they  prepared  for  him  a  bed,  and  as  he  reti* 
red  to  rest,  they  expressed  their  wishes  that 
he  might  enjoy  refreshing  sleep.    After  » 
few  hours,  the  apprentice  waked  up  his  mas-^ 
ler,  and  told  him  the  miller  exhibited  symp^ 
toms  of  the  cholera.    Alexis  arose  quickly 
and  convinced  him!»elf  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port.   Vert  soon  his  observations  gave  bim- 
the  horrible  certainty,  that  the  pestilence 
had  attacked  him  most  viruleutly.    The  ap-^ 
preiitices  were  determined  to  carry  him  away 
at  once,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
might  not  be  poisoned.    Alexis  would  not 
permirthis.    The  laws  of  hospitality,  the  du- 
ty of  assisting  the  unfortonaic,  forbade  it, 
He  ordered  his  wife  and  cluldren,  for  the 
purpose  of  giwater  seounty,  toa6  tntn  tll« 
uf»per  «tory  of  tlw  hoete,  md  after  he  bad 
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'  '<broii|(ht  ootlns mecKcme  che»t,  he  imniMlmt^ 
if  applied  all  the 'remedies  for  this  terrible 
•disease  pre^crthed  hvthe  Rossian  phrsicians. 
E»en  Itis  wile,  nf*ef-?be  had  diiposed  of  the 
siuniherins  children   in  an   upper  room,  af- 
forded her  hitsbmrd  all  the  assistance  iii  her 
power,  in  his  treatment  of  the  case.    'I'hc 
di^ra^e  had  reached  its  crisis,    Tfie  unhappy 
sufferer  felt  himself  to  be  on  the  wae  of 
eternity,    he  suimnoned    op  all  his  feeble 
atreoKth  and  said,  "  Oh  I  God,  let  the  lighl- 
ninjc  blast  uie,  a  miserable  wretch ;  let  thy 
hottest  vengeance  be  poured  outonmcfor 
*■  tnjf  most  inhuman  sin.    Put  me  to  death,  ipy 
'fnends.    Death  would  be  a  f^reater  favor 
than  all  your  kindness.    I  have  treated  you 
most  barbarously.    I  felt  the  seeds  of  the 
-cholera  ffermiiintin^  in  me.    In  that  moment  | 
the  rhouifht  of  revenge  was  waked  up  in  my 
diabolical  heart.     With  this  poison  raiikliuK 
in' me,  I  dragged  m>sclf  to  your  ho^pitahje 
'hut,  "With  the  fiendish  de<(i)(n  ot  murderinic 
you.  by  communioatinK  the  disease,  and  of 
takmyc  you  toi;ethcr  with  me  to  the  lera^e.    I 
have  accomplished  the  hornbie  deed,  but  on 
•the  borders  of  the  £rave  remorse  has  seized 
me,  and  I  cannot  die  until  you  drag  me,  a 
monster,  into  the  fwc-st,  to  become  a  prey  to 
wolves.  You,  my  benefactors,  you  1  designed 
to  murder ;  now  at  once  p*it  me  to  death  !** 
]n  this  manner  he  isroan^d  out  his  lamenta- 
tions, until  h:s  strrngth  was  exhausted  and  he 
sunk  into  insensibility.    Aleiis  and  his  wii'e 
stood  in  mute  anmzement— a  cold  shudder 
ran  tliroii^h  their  liml>s.    Shall  we  throtv  out 
the  doK  to  be  devoured  hy  wolves,  cried  the 
apprentices  or  8(>all  we  first  hani:  the  villain 
on  a  tree,  that  the  crows  may  tear  out  his 
jioisonous  heart  ?"   **  Misfortune,  despair,  or 
sin  in  others,  does  not  justify  us  in  walking 
in  the  way  of  the  sinner,  ^said  Alexis;)  he  is 
a  man  wfio  requires  our  aid,  and  to  do  c^ood 
to  our  bitterest  enem\  is  a  virtue  of  divine 
ori/fin."    They  redoubled  their  exertions  to 
restore  the  sick  man,  and  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeinic  their  efforts  were  not  una- 
vailnii^    The  inijier  wa*  perfectly  restored. 
The  sratitude  of  this  neaiitent  exceeds  all  de- 
scription,   lie  received  life  m  the  hot/se,  in 
which  he  designed  to  introduce  death.    llea« 
ven  extended  its  protecting  wini;  over  this 
j;enerous  fannly,  which,  by  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives,  saved  tlie  life  of  their  enemy; 
and  the  pestilence  passed  by,  and  no*one  was 
attacked. 

After  some  weeks  a  feast  of  deliverance 
ana  reconciliai.on  was  celebrated  in  the  for- 
est cottage,  and  this  history  of  revenge  and 
magnanimity,  was  every  where  related. 


vHiidi  opon  oUa  rgflectioiriy«fii  wintirtwr 
vnaccoantable  lo  yourself.    I  certainly  be- 
lieve you  hold  me  in  the  highest  esteem.  Yoa 
make  me  you  principal  adviser,  and  generally 
follow  my  counsel;  nay,  I  know  )ou  ha\a 
me  engraven  on  your  heart.    You  publicly 
profess  your  high  regard,  and  warmly  recnn»- 
mend  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  others.— 
How  IS  it,  then,  at  the  same  monfwnt,  yo» 
treat  me  so  indecorously,  and  strike  me  with 
so  much  violence,  that'  the  blows  might  be 
heard  at  t\  considerable  distance  ?  Is  Hits  thy 
kindness  to  thy  friends  ?— You  certatalydi^ 
not  consider  me  of  the  same  sentiments  with 
the  Hottentot's  wife,  who  being  asked  why 
she  wept,  replied,  ray  husband  don*t  love  me, 
I  for  he  has  not  beaten  roe  once  since  we  were 
married.    J  have. heard  of  beating  tliebodv 
for  the  good  of  the  soul,  but  surely  you  will 
not  apply  this  to  me.    I  acknowledge  I  oaca 
received*  a  most  merci!ess  beating  from  » 
cruel  bookbinder,  who,  after  thumping  me 
over  the  face  for  half  an  hour  with  a  large 
hammer,  cased  me  in  leather,  and  sold  me 
for  what  he  could  get.    But  1  can  tlie  mefe 
readily  excuse  him,  for  he  never  professed  he  • 
held  nie  in  such  esteem  as  you  do,  botli  io 
public  and  private,  and  1  sWitd  of  course 
expect  a  dim;rent  treatment  from  you. 

There  was  one  of  your  profession  beat  a 
brother  ol  mine  much*  worse  than  you  dome, 
and  he  called  upon  the  liord  to  help  him,  but 
then  he  luippeiied  to  be  in  a  passion,  which  I 
have  little  reason  to  charge  you  with,  and,  of 
course,  it  will  not  apply  to  you.  It  is  wise, 
however,  to  check  disorder  in  time,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  will  be  tbe  effect  of  this  well 
meant  address,  from  yoor  abused  fr end, 

BIBLE. 


Fnim  tbe  CbristUn  Obtenrrr. 
LITTER  FBOM  A   BIBLE  TO  A  PREACHER. 

As  you  and  I  have  been  on  the  terms  of  tlie 
strictest  friendship  and  intimacy  for  seme 
yeer^l  shaJI  take  the  liberty  of  remonttre- 
ttog  against  yoor  coedect  towards  nne,  and 


PERSPICt^tTT  IN   ARRAVGEIiEMT. 

**  I  dont  know,  (said  a  gentleman  to  the 
late  Rev.  A.  Fuller,)  how  it  is  that  I  can  re- 
member your  sermons  better  tlian  those  of 
anv  other  minister  ;  but  such  is  the  fact." 

**  I  cannot  tell,  (r^ptieH  Mr.  Fuller,)  unleta 
it  l>e  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  arrangement. 
I  pay  particular  attention  to  this  in  composi- 
tional always  placing  things  together  that  are 
related  to  each  otiier,  and  that  naturatly  fol- 
low in  succession.  For  instance,  added  he^^ 
suppose  I  VI  ere  to  ^ay  to  my  servant,  ^  BeltT» 
you  must  go  and  buy  some  b*itter,  uiid  starchy 
and  cream,  and  soap,  and  tea,  and  blue,  tmd 
sugar,  and  cakes."  Betty  would  say,  ••  La, 
master,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  rememher 
all  rhefe."  But  suppose  1  were  lo  aaj, 
•*  Betty,  yon  know  your  mistress  is'^oft  to 
have  some  friends  to  tea  to-morrow,  end 
that  you  are  going  to  wash  the  day  fi>Hawiec» 
and  tliat  for  the  tea  parly  you  will  want  tett» 
and  sugar,  and  cream,  and  cakes,  and  butter  ; 
and  for  the  washmg  you  will  want  soap,  and 
starch,  and  blue,  fiettj  woold  instaflllr  r^* 
ply,  **  Yes,  master,  I  ceo  iKitmher  A&m  M 
VfJyyreir-JV.  r.JBe. 
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TMfi  CUOLBliA  MOUNT. 

Line*  on  the  Burymg''Pface  fir  PoHentt  who 
have  Died  of  Cholera  ;  apleaeant  endnence  in 
SheJkldParh, 

■T  JAXEM  XOHTSOinemT,  ifia. 

lir  4eftth  divided  from  their  de»rr«  liin, 
Thii  it  «* «  field  to  burr  rtmngcrt  In  ;'* 
FrufnieBla  lie  here  of  fnoiilies  berefl. 
Like  linbe  in  bMtle-fnmndft  by  w»rriort  left ; 
A  ted  eomcnaiiitj ! — whose  Wrj  bones 
Michtfeel,  roeihinksyApeng  to  qoieken  stones. 
And  make  tliem  from  the  depth  of  darkness  cry, 
•'Oh !  is  it  nought  to  yoa,  je  passers  bj ! 
When  from  iu  earthly  house  the  spirit  fled, 
.  Our  dust  might  not  be '  free  among  the  dead  ?* 
Ah !  why  were  we  to  this  Siberia  sent, 
DoomM  in  the  grave  itself  to  banishment  ?** 

Shuddering  hnmanitj  asks—"  who  are  these  ? 
And  what  their  sin  r— They  fell  by  one  dSsease! 

Srot  by  tho  Proteoa  mabdies,  that  strike 
an  into  nothbignesa— MM  twice  alike :) 
By  the  bhie  peat,  w.boae  gripe  n«art  eno  shun, 
No  feree  unwienek-^oat-sinflefl  one  by  one ; 
When  like  a  tineUpv  birth,  the  womb  of  Fate 
Bore  a  new  death,  of  unrecorded  date. 
And  doobiful  name.    Far  east  iu  raee  begun. 
Thence  round  the  world  pursued  the  western  sun ; 
The  ghosis  of  millions  following  at  its  hack, 
TVhoae  desecrated  graves  betray 'd  their  track ; 
On  Albion's  shore,  unseen  ihe  invader  slept : 
Secret,  and  swift,  and  terrible  it  crept ; 
At  noon,  at  midnight,  seized  the  weak,  the  strong. 
Asleep,  awake,  alone,  amidst  the  thronr, 
KillM  like  a  murderer ;  lla'd  its  »cy  hold. 
And  wmng  out  life  with  agony  o(  eold. 
Nor  stay*d  iu  vcngCHuoo  where  it  crushed  the 

,  Bat  set  »  mark,  like  Cain%  upon  their  clay. 
And  (his  tremendous  seal  iinpress'd  on  all, 
**  Bury  roe  out  of  sigh^  and  out  of  call.'* 

Wherefore  no  filial  foot  this  turf  may  tread, 
No  kneeling  mother  clasp  her  hnby's  be<l. 
No  m:«iden  unespoused,  uith  widowM  sigh% 
Seek  her  soul's  treasure  where  her  true  lover 

lies; 
—  All  siand  aloof,  and  gasing  (Vom  afcr. 
Look  on  this  Mount  as  en  some  baitefal  star, 
Stranjir  lo  the  henvena,  thai  with  bewiktoring 

l^t. 
Like  a  lotf  spirit,  vaBdtrs  throogk  tke  night. 

Yet  many  a  mourner  veep«  •»«•  f^H**  esUte, 
In  many  a  home  by  them  left  desolate ; 
Once  warm  with  love,  and  radiant  with  the  smiles 
Of  woman,  wMtehing  infants  at  their  wiles, 
Whose  eye  of  thought,  while  now  they  throng 

her  ki»ee», 
rrctores  far  Other  acene  than  0iat  she  see» : 
1^  one  Is  wanting— oie,  ft*  whoae  d«sr  sfcke. 
Her  hetrt  with  Tcry  leridemes*  w<»«W  tehe,     - 


As  now  with  anguish— doubled  when  she  spiea 
In  lh«a  hia  lineaments,  in  that  bis  eyes. 
In  ea«h  his  image  wiih  her  own  eomroix*d. 
And  there  at  least,  for  life,  their  union  fixM. 

Humanity  again  asks,  <*  Who  are» these  / 
And  uhat  their  sins  ?**— They  fell  by  one  diaense ! 
Btit  when  *hey  knockM  for  entranee  at  the  tomb, 
l'helrfather*a  hones  refused  to  make  then*  roMS, 
Keeoillng  Nature  from  their  preaenee  fled. 
As  though  a  thunder  bolt  had  atruck  them  dead; 
Their  cries  pursued  her  with  the  thrilling  plea, 
«<  Give  US  a  little  earth  for  charity  !'* 
She  lingered,  listened ;  all  her  bosom  yeam'd : 
The  mother's  pulse  through  every  rein  retnm'd. 
Then,  as  she  halted  on  this  hill,  she  threw 
Her  mantle  wiile,  and  loose  her  tresses  flew. 
*<Live  !"   to  the  slain  she  cried  :  <*My  children, 

live! 
This  for  an  heritage  to  you  I  give  i 
Hatd  Death  oonsnnied  you  by  tbe  common  lot, 
Te,  with  the  multitude,  hati  be*tn  Ibrgot. 
Now  through  an  age  of  ages  ye  shell  frdL** 

Thus  Nature  spake  !— and  as  her  echo,  I 
Take  up  her  parable,  and  prophesy  : 

Here,  as  from  spring  to  spring  the  swaUovs  pMs, 
Perennial  daisies  shaH  adorn  tbe  grasa ; 
Here  the  shrill  skylark  buiM  her  annual  nest. 
And  sing  in  heaven,  while  yon  serei*«ly  rest  j 
On  trembling  dewdrops  room's  Grs%  glance  shall 

shine, 
Etc's  Utest  bearoa  on  this  fiur  bank  decline. 
And  oft  the  rainbow  steal  th.*ough  light  and  gloom. 
To  throw  its  sudden  arch  Mcross  your  tomb  i 
On  you  the  moon  her  sweetest  inflnence  shower, 
A«i«l  every  planet  bless  you  in  iU  hour. 
With  rtatclicr  honors  still,  in  Time's  slow  round. 
Shall  this  sepolchrMi  eminence  be  cmwn*fl  j 
Where  generations  long  to  come  shall  hail 
The  growth  of  centuries  waving  in  the  gale, 
A  forest  landmark,  on  the  mountain's  head^ 
Standing  betwixt  the  living  and  tliede»d; 
Nor,  while  your  language  lasts,  sliall  travellers 

cease 
To  say,  at  sirht  of  your  metnorial,  *«  Peace  !" 
Your  voice  of  silence  answering  from  the  sod, 
'«  Who'er  thou  art,  prepare  to  meet  thy  Go<l  !** 
Sii^field.  October  13,  1852. 


From  sn  XngUih  nipsir. 
CHARACTER  OF  A  MAN  OF  BfTSINWS. 

(OmHnuedJrm  page  181,  and  amehded.) 
I  know  no  subject  leta  understood,  or  at 
least  les.^  prtclised  with  a  seeming  under- 
standini^  of  it,  than  the  expenses  of  iivin/^. 
It  has  become  tbe  fashion  of  the  times,  how- 
ever enUgliteoed  they  may  be  in  oilier  re- 
specu,  to  err  in  this  ;  the  general  error  is  to 
launch  out  in  expenses. that  are  beyond  ones 
income,  and  to  aiurapi  Jfor  it  tf  but  aq  *t- 
iMnpt)  a  9lvm^y  igiitnttoo  of  ^  expenses 
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9ni  mmi6rs  of  hi^llfe.  K  votume  mWt* ) 
b«  employed  on  this  subject ;  yet  a  siiniile 
tppeal  to  experience  h  nil  ihnt  is  nei-essurv 
to  show  hovr  absurd,  impolitic,  nnd  rumoos 
this  conduct  must  »'e  to  the  middhng  ranks 
of  »flc!Ctv.  S«»  pre^nlent,  hfiwever,  is  the 
most  unbounded  extravagance  of  those  who 
can  lea«it  afford  it,  that  I  am  rtfraid  the  On- 
lette  more  frequently  recnrds  the  fruits  of 
follv,  tlMiii  the  issue*  of  nnsfortniie. 

To  S'lch  impolitic  expenses,  the  man  of  ftn- 
Itnrtt  will  be  a  KtranKer  from  dioice,  and  an 
menm  fn.m  iiuerest.  He  will  avt»id  impm- 
per  ext>«i«s^ »"  himself,  hcoause  tliey  wouki 
feiKl  him  to  injure  others,  himI  tie  will  delt^t 
•xtrava^ance  in  otiiers,  lie^siufc  he  may  be 
involved  in  their  rum.  As  a  nian  ot'  seiisye, 
too.  he  caitnot  attempt  an  imiiatimi  of  the 
manners  of  hi^h  life,  because  he  knows  ihai 
ridicule  and  contempt  f<»ll«»w  the  in  ist  suc- 
cessful of  surh  endeavors ;  and  as  a  father,  a 
husband,  a  »riend,  anH  a  uood  citizen,  lie  will 


te(Mi  t^  bMlmtterdaT  tife^  k*«  ^i  npflnsits  ti 
the  avance,  the  proHigaruv,  chican^,  antt 
cunning  of  saminie,  as  li|;ht  it  opposite  to 
darkness,  or  virtue  to  vice.  The  vef\  idea  of 
a  man  of  business  heme  a  camMer,  is  ttt^ 
a  »<»iecism  in  lantraAce.  thatl  mav  dismiss  the 
subject,  with  remark  insc  tliat  the  comuion 
sen^p  of  mankind  is  so  far  on  my  side  of  ilie 
question,  Hiai  a  gambler  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
lie  trusted  in  a  legal  trantaetion.  h  »  ft 
hundred  to  one  that  he  na**  not  the  inclfna- 
tion  to  be  honest,  and  ten  hundre<i  to  one 
chat  he  has  not  the  power,  if  hm  had  tlie  m- 
ctinacion. 

But  I  here  is  a  species  of  eamhiinf  imH  all- 
common  among  some  men  of  buMiie^,  into 
which  they  are  (»etra\ed  through  ttie  nn^ani 
of  a  plausible  and  false  name ;  this  specvet 
of  irambliiiif  is  called  tpecutatton^  a  phdoiooh- 
ical  word,  draused  forcibly  into  the  service  of 
chi.-ane  and  avarice.  Needy  men  conceive 
the  idea  of  becoming  rich,  but  on  lookisK 


avoid  fvery  thmie,  that  tends  to  bung  timt    round  nmont!  rich  n«en  of  business,  they  |>er- 
ruin  mi  his  cimcerns,  which  cannot  lie  cou- 1  crive  tint  they  havenotaliainfd  riches  with- 


fined  to  himself,  but  must  spread  over  an 
extenHivia  ctmiiexion.  Conscience,  h«  u«iur, 
peace  of  mind,  every  thing  in  short,  that  is 
dear  to  man,  forbids  a  wilful  abuse  of  the 
advantages  which  providence  has  thrown  m 
fM  wa^.  ^ 

In  his  expenses,  therefore,  a  man  of  bum- 
n€M  will  l>e  guiHed  by  pru'lence  and  good 
seitse  ;  the  one  will  teach  him  ilie  quantity, 
if  1  may  so  s|>eak,  of  bis  expeiisea,  and  the 
other  the  qunUtif,    Averse  fiom  meanness, 
he  will  be  elegant,  lilieral,  and  social  in  his 
domestic  arrHntteinenl*,  and  w^hileyou  can- 
not  fornel  that  be  is  a  man  ot"  businesn,  \w 
will  evince  how  closely  that  rharacier  may 
bec<muected  with  the  gtntUman,    it  mubi 
be  uud*  in  liuiior  of  the  opulent  men  bants  of 
this  kingdom,  cliat  tlieir  enpenses  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  re^^ulaied  in  lUis  maniuT, 
while  absurd  extravagaiu  e,  and  luuncki/if^  out, 
as  it  is  calM,  belong  to  ttu^se  dck|>cru*e  ad- 
venturers,  whose  ruin    is  heard  of  by  the 
world  without  surprise  or  pity,  and  liy  theoi- 
aclves  without  shame  or  rem'«rse.    As  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  due  regulation  of 
•XfienseH,  a  mun  of  bu^iw:si  ^vitl  uiu|iiebtiona- 
biy  display  a  fixed  civeriioA  to  guming  m  all 
iH  Ijfanches.    Thw  inlaiuatiim,  i  know  ui»f 
ho'v,  seems  of  Uite>ear»  to  have  ^ot  c*>mpiete 
potsessMMMkf  tl>e  gay  w«a-ld,and  is  making  great 
progress  it)  the  busy  one.     An  infutuaiiuii, 
or  madness,  it  must  l)C  reckoned,  in  an  a^e. 
when  men  are  not  cither  by  nature  or  « doca- 
tion  greater  fools  than  fonnerbr,  «nd  wJien 
one  might  suppose  their  eyes  wouHi  be  equal- 
ly open  to  imminent  danger.    Bnt  whatever 
lascmaiion  gaming  may  have  m  the  eyes  ol 
men  of  fashion  and  rank,  m  man  of  business 
And  a  gambler  are  two  cbaracien  that  can 
ilettsr  meet,  exteptquiekly  to  part.     Tiie 


out  their  l*emg  accfNnimnied  with  old  i 
that  they  ha«e  todcd  thniuAh  a  loot  and  in* 
uustrious  liie  to  iilium  what  the  duMmg^pe^ 
uiulor  thinks  may  be  dmie  at  one  stroke. 
There  are  not  wantiitg  niaiiy  to  encmirane 
su<*li  a  notion,  nnd  tliere  are  stmse,  bm  vei  y 
few,  examples  of  men  who  have  been  ««ic- 
resstni  by  a  btild  stroke.  They  attmifrt  it, 
therefore',  but  fail;  in  their  failure  they  draw 
<lo\vn  ruin,  not  omy  on  themselves,  for  that 
'vould  be  little,  but  on  a  larise  and  extensive 
connexion,  who  have  V>een  iuduccd  to  beiieve 
them  from  that  confidence  which  sulisiHs 
lietweeo  man  and  man,  and  which,  ho  a  ever 
neces'^ary  to  the  e\i«4ence  and  hapiiiness  of 
society,  will  tnie  day  or  other  lie  ctunplvtety 
di  btroyed  by  the  frtiud  of  speculating 

1'lie  aio/i  vf  6iWMeM,  however,  such  as  I 
have  attfmpted  to  describe,  will  consider 
such  df  »|ienieatt(  mpts  in  tlieir  pnmer  liglit, 
as,  in  fart,  combinations  against  the  peace 
and  pro!«|»erity  'if  mdustnous  indrvidiials,  and 
against  the  well  bein<  of  society  itself,  lie 
will  consider  un|>rincipled  specufators  as  men 
who  prey  upon  the  public  by  the  most  unjust 
means,  for  all  Jieans  are  unjust itiable  tliat 
can  only  be  sanctioned  by  buccess.  Such  a 
speculat«»r,  in  rcal.ty,  'i»  (Ue  man  who  ouui- 
inits  a  liiruery  on*  aaioilier,  witli  tlie  tscit 
hope  tliat  liesiiaU  be  able  to  refund  atramtt 
'he  day  of  niyment.  Not  more  inniKtnt  in 
the  eye  of  honor  !•>  he,  who  from  an  uleal 
sclieiiie  which  he  Hatters  himself  will  prove 
successful,  entraps  the  guileless  and  t  e  hon- 
est to  emlmrk  their  property  with  him  wlwi 
has  none;  indeed,  m  whatsoever  p<iiut  of 
view  we  consider  the  speculatiims  of  needy 
men,  as  avance  is  the  motive,  and  imposition 
tlie  meant,  there  cau  uo  ^wssible^excuiebe 
found,  and  nothing  Mi4  4o 
toMhatuMi 
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On  Utb  Mlj«cL  pfftttk  DM  to  rvpait  tli* 
•fds  of  ]>.  Jobfiton,  ki  a  tf]pp(»9ed  ad' 


ih-f-s  Ml  i»  g«mlilHi|(  •ji^tiWHw  ;—••  There 
•re  few  fnim)»  6udicienily  lirin  t«>  he  irtmted 
if*  the  hands  of  cliancc;  »h«»cfer  find*  hii»- 
ae)t*  inclined  to  am  ctpaie  t'uitinty,  Mtid  exaii 

fritsibilitj  to  certanuv,  blunild  afoid  cvcrv 
Hid  ot'  casual  arivei>t*>re,  since  his  xncF 
inuft  be  always  prtipurtumate  to  his  hupe; 
jrcHi  have  Itin^  wasted  that  lime,  %«htch  by  a 
proper  applicatioii  would  hare  certamly, 
thotiieh  mcKteralefy,  inrreated  yon**  lortana, 
in  a  hiborious  and  anxious  pursuit  of  a  spe- 
cies of  K»»n,  which  no  lalior  or  anxiety,  no 
art  or  expedietit,  can  sectire  or  prom<ite.^ 
Yon  are  now  fretting  atvay  your  hfe  in  repen- 
tance of  an  act,  against' which  repentnnce 
can  njirt  no  caution,  but  to  avoid  the'tcca^ion 
of  conimittinr  it.  Rouse  from  this  laxy 
dream  of  forraitoas  riches,  which,  if  obtain- 
ed, you  cnuW  scarcely  hare  enj'iyed,  l»«<-au9e 
they  could  ctwifet  no'conM:it)usness  of  de^rt, 
return  to  rational  and  manly  industry,  and 
consider  the  mei«  pit  of  luck  as  U  lo^  the 
oarr  of  a  wise  man." 

I  have  mentimied  n%  the  last  qnal'dication 
of  a  awin  of  6tM'neM,  tliat  it  t**  necessary  tor 
him  to  posses^  firmmcu  of  wind  to  fu ppvii  hit 
ehoraettr.  For  this  lie  will  hava  perpetual 
occasvm,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  \m 
proisress,  and  perhaps  btfore  the  s\ stem  of 
fde  here  U'mI  dimn  becomes  an  unalteraltle 
iMibit,  which  tmie  and  success  will  mfuHibly 
r«n4l4n'  ic  To  0>nu  tfO«id  re»4utiin)s  in  the 
fifn  of  a  leond  mlad;  to  keep  tliem  is  the  at- 
trdiaie  of  a  irreal  minil.  Ttie  one  i%  easy 
tod  natural,  what  must  men  do  i  i  the  uutnet 
of  life;  the  latter  is  «lmt  fe»*  acquire  w'ul*. 
out  an  inflexible  'Steadiness,  whch  will  hi*  c«>n- 
tinually  as^tled,  and  a  ri^idiiv  of  self  uov 
eminent,  wlm*h  to  nthern  w ill  appear  har^h 
and  unnecessary.  But  in  all  e«^eat  o»  jects, 
p^n<everaiiC^.  and  smneiA^hat  of  n^idity  are 
mdispen»ahle.  Whoever  i^  entjaiied  m  an 
object  of  «mportaneF,  mast  not  be  diverted 
bf  iriikHi;  to  yield  to  inch,  aruues  rrtlier 
•  weakness  or  inconstancv.  Tlie  faafi  of  buH^ 
aeH  lorms  Itis  plan,  and  is  resolnte. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  chara^'ier  whirh  i% 
here  atttemided  to  be  dra^vn,  and  which  ( 
trust  wi\l  be  found  to  liave  a  r^-al  exi^tf  i»ce. 
let  i.s  for  a  moment  consider  tha»  of  a  pre- 
teitdfdmat  of'  yui'tnen,  one  wMo  has  no  plan, 
or,  according  to  the  vu^ar  phrase,  au  htafi  for 
business. 

lie  IS  a  kind  of  mimic  of  the  qnalhies  t 
have  spoken  of;  lie  is  not  devoid  for  imtnitce, 
of  pfod  teme,  but  uses  it  so  seldian,  and  wi 
much  oat  of  place,  that  few  are  sensible  ol 
it.  He  is  tint  intemiierare,  bm  the  least 
lemptatmn  will  divert  him  from  sobrieiy;  he 
is  sensible  of  the  vnlueof  time,  so  far  as  to 
be  ahvavt  doin^  ^lotnethine,  Inii  lie  d«ies  everv 
thine  rn  a  hurry  ;  unRt  lAthouf^  rmy  averse 
CO  idlmesa,  cms  gi««  no  ftatiaAictory  accooat 


of  what  ha  has  done  r—kd  ivtas  to  be  puao* 
t*jal,  hut  so  many  impediments  occur  in  hit 
wav,  thut4iis  ^alm  of  hie  is  more  stumbling; 
— he  wislies  to  do  ilnnsfs  eaniy,  butnieoia 
\irith  such  frt-qucnt  intcrruptioiiH,  tliat  Im 
transacts  busmess  wi»h  peevikl»nes»  and  pom ; 
lie  IS  imi  expensive  in  h.s  way  ol  lumt*  but 
you  see  nothinit  regular  or  pleasant  id  hia 
d«MHestic  economy ;—  he  is  always  comphii** 
inic  of  tntiieue,  and  yet  has  no  visil4€  labor, 
except  mere  bodily  motion  ;-*he  cooiplaina 
of  the  want  of  time,  yet  is  continually  laa- 
iiinK  after  »ome  hour  or  other,  without  catclk» 
inx  the  present,  wh«ch  is  within  his  yrasp^-* 
In  a  word,  tlie  former  character  was  a  xaaisqf 
6tttiRet*»this  IS  only  a  6iisjf  i 


Prom  •  Wcflirm  Cormpondent  of  thtf  Boston  Reconler. 

AtTUDEKT  IN   TUK  VALLEY  OF  THE  MI9SI»> 

SIPPI   FORTY-PI VE   YEARS  AOO, 

It  has  r^entlv  been  my  privilege  to  spend 
a  short  time  witfi  Rtv.  Dr.  B—  in  one  of 
tlie  States  west  of  the  mountains,  lie  fur* 
iiislied  a  fund  of  facts  rrhiihic  to  tlie  eaKy 
settlement  of  tins  pireut  Valley,  which  were 
to  me  new  and  truly  valuable.  Ntme,  how* 
ever,  s«i  deeply  interested  me,  as  uae  concern* 
iii)e  himself. 

!••  1789,  when  a  hid  ten  years  old,  the  Doe* 
tor  cro<»!»ed  the  mountams  ^ith  a  step-lather, 
and  »ettleil  in  East  Teimes^ee.  In  a  short 
inne,  tht-  tntiier  re>cresM*d  the  mountains,  on' 
bus  ness,  and  le  t  ilie  s«m  in  ocIhioI.  White 
ub^eiit,  the  fuilier  died,  and  the  fatherhstf 
son  in  the  Wi  :>t  was  clieate<l  out  of  fSO.OOO 
which  It  was  knm%n  the  father  had  eiven  hiin 
^y  will.  When  the  Dictt.r  nscerf ami d  that 
he  was  thus  kfi  without  pecuniary  ri^sources 
and  ffund  hun^elf  alre;tdv  in  leltc  for  tuition 
and  Imnrd,  hf  resolved  lo  leave  the  scho«d. 
B'Jt  hin  teacher,  lietiii:  unwdlmir  he  ^litmld 
relinquish  the  iiha  of  coo>pietinK  his  educa- 
tion, proiiiiscil  there  should  l»e  no  cimrjee  rbr 
tuition  and  encouraeed  liim  to  hope  fur  s«iine 
o|>enti<it  by  which  lie  would  be  able  to  earn 
Ins  board. 

S<mii  after  a  tentleman  in  the  vidnif  y  offers 
ed  him  the  ii^e  ot  hiN  !inw-mill  frf»>n  daik  ta 
dnylijf lit,  and  ir  cents  for  every  hondred  leet 
lie  would  ?*«w.  Ol*  h's  wa%  home,  ilie  Doo^ 
tor  usuuHy  crossed  a  liitl  alHrnndiiig  with 
p»tch-pine  knots.  From  tliftse  he  abvays took 
a  Imrk-load  and  curried  to  ihe  mill,  as  be 
«  ent  for  h«s  snp|»er.  Inimeduaely  after  «ii>* 
per, he  returned  to  the  mill  and  kindle<l  a  ftr^ 
With  ihe kiiiH<, which  lurnisheH  him  *utficieiit 
^vani.th  and  fight.  Wlieu  he  had  rolled  mi  a 
loff,  and  put  rfie  sa^  m  iiuKion,  tie  to4»k  hit 
hook  and  stnrhed  till  tlie  saw  stopped,  and 
then  be  would  drop  his  book,  mo»e  the  lojf 
or  roll  on  another,  start  ine  saw  and  retam 
to  his  studies.  1  bus  he  stmhed  and  wo^e<i 
alternately,  till  lie  became  too  ikepy  to  n^ 
the  book,  and  then  instead  «f  itad>in|,  to 
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teok  a  half  woltmniiMibal  .  ^  . 
with  the  oM  wiud  warded  on  by  bltinkeu^ 
apd  kiepc  with  hi»  foot  ou  a  stick,  that  sprung 
when  the  saw  stopped.  Bein|{  thus  awaked, 
be  would  put  the  saw  in  motion  again  and 
sleep  till  roused  by  the  springing  of  the  stick. 
In  this  maimer,  through  the  winter  and 
•prinXf  he  sawed  all  ni^^ht  six  times  a  week, 
Mhd  earned  on  an  aferuge  one  dollar  a  ni^iu 
The  Doctor  s^ys  he  never  advanced  more 
napidly  io  his  studies  than  durinK  thatseiMon, 
aod  that  he  then  forioed  the  habit  which  he 
stdl  nunntaint,  of  satisfying  nature  with  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  sleep  than  is  geuer- 
ft|lv  taken. 

With  the  money  thus  raised,  he  was  able 
to  pay  up  his  old  debts  and  slru^fgle  forward 
nntil  ne  was  ready  to  enter  college.  To  meet 
his  expenses  in  college  he  labored  four 
months  as  surveyor  in  an  entirely  unsettled 
section  of  the  Valley.  Durinj^  the  whole  pe- 
rM,  he  never  slept  in  a  house  and  rarely 
ever  met  a  whitA  man.  lie  frequently  went 
to  sleep  in  the  cane*break,  to  avoid  Uie  In* 
disns,  and  with  nothiii);  but  a  blanket  to  de- 
fend himself  Irom  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere.  Sometimes  he  would  awake 
in  the  night,  and  find  the  rain  descending  in 
torrents,  and  the  water  almost  ready  to  run 
over  his  body.  1  u  prevent  this,  he  laid  down 
several  loss  some  distance  from  each  other 
•o  that  the  waters  couid  run  between  them 
and  ilien  roilefi  himself  up  in  his  blanket  and 
laid  down  oin  the  logs  and  slept  through  the 
aight. 

jpor  this  laborious  and  dangerous  service 
he  received  14  horses,  in  that  section  of  the 
country  worth  ahou  t  $40  dollars  apiece.  On 
the  reception  of  this  drove  he  formed  the 
plan  of  taking  it  to  the  eastern  shore,  a  dis- 
tance of  700  miles,  where  be  rightiy  supposed 
his  horses  would  briiii!  him  more  than  double 
what  they  could  lie  sold  for  on  ,ihe  spot. 

Before  this  he  received  a  letter  from  an 
nncle,  residing  in  Maryland,  inviting  him  to 
come  and  sec  him.  He  uncle  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  fraud  by  which  be 
had  been  dei^ived  of  his  father's  property 
and  with  the  fact  that  he  was  anxious  to 
complete  his  education,  and  in  his  letter  of- 
fierod  any  assisbince  iu  his  power  to  secure 
this  object. 

Before  comnDeiicing  this  journey  the  Doc- 
tor purchased  mi  Indian  hunting  dress,  buck- 
akin  breeches,  beads, -and  the  whole  suit 
oompleto.  On  his  arrival  io  Maryland  he 
foond  his  uncle  ready  to  render  prompt  as- 
sistanca  in  making  a  profiuble  sale  of  his 
hors».  Soon  after  his  a<  i-ival  he  produced 
his  Indian  dress,  and  informed  his  uncle  that 
be  had  purchased  it  to  wear  into  the  large 
towiis  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  se- 
cure a  speedy  sale  of  his  drove.  His  plan 
was  highly  approved  and  iu  efficiency  tested 
Ihe  very  next  day.    The  Doctor  accoutred 


in  his  Indian  suit,  «ith  two  of  his  CMiuitt, 
took  four  of  his  horses  and  rode  about  four 
miles  to  a  general  muster.  Be  had  hardly 
been  on  the  ground  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  whole  multitude  was  at  his  heels  and  his 
horses  soon  taken  off  his  hands  for  gl50 
apiece,  liis  cousins  were  soon  «ent  back 
(or  more  horses,  which  were  as  speedily  soki. 
In  about  one  week,  the  whole  drove  was  sold 
for  over  Sl,500  over  and  above  iheexpen!>es 
ol  die  journey.  Witli  this  sum  Dr.  B.  paid 
up  his  debts  and  went  through  Carlisle  Col- 
le|t«- 

I  have  written  the  above  in  order  to  show 
your  readers  what  obstacles  many  of  our  best 
western  preachers  have  been  obliged  to  en- 
counter %vhile  obtaining  their  education.  I 
know  your  readers  will  not  feel  half  the  in- 
terest in  this  narrative,  that  they  would  have 
done  if  they  could  have  heard  it  from  the 
Doctor's  own  lips,  as  I  did.  But  such  as  it 
now  is,  tliey  may  see  that  the  essence  of  the 
system  of  manual  labor  schools  is  no  new 
thing  ;  that  it  was  long  since,  by  experiment, 
ascertaineil  to  be  practicable  for  a  young 
man  to  earn  his  own  support  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a  thorough  complete  education. 
For  no  man  west  ot  (he  moantains  has  done 
more  by  organizing  and  nourishing  churches, 
and  prepairing  young  men  for  the  miuiitry, 
than  this  same  Doctor  B— . 


Koargamait  petttpt  more  powerful  and  uOMin^  cm  be 
orgrd  in  fkvor  of  the  eflbrit  m*  nakii^  to  diflfbie  ike 
prisidplei  of  peace,  thn  the  Fietnra  of  wtaerr  and  do- 
olatifla  prewnted  bi  erttj  ftithAil  deMriptkn  «f  tiw 
SoeneiafWar.  Theft>»owingmayKrveata«peciia« 
From  the  London  Metropolitan. 
A  SCENE  IN   THE  LAST   WAS. 

Thb  war  with  France  being  over.  Sir  Peter 
Parker  took  leave  of  his  wife  at  Bordeaux, 
and  we  with  a  large  convoy,  witn  troops, 
made  sail  to  the  coast  of  America.    We 
arrived  in  the  Cliesapeake  at  the  time  that 
the  dcte^able  war  of  conflagration  was  at  its 
Iteight.     When  we  entered  the  Potomac,  a 
large    river  whioh  empties  itself  into  tlie 
Chesapeake,  the  fertile  shores  of  this  beauti- 
ful abode  presented  the  sad  effecu  of  the 
war  :  on  each  side  houses  were  burning  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  when  night  came  on, 
they  resembied  the  siicnal  fires  of  the  Indians, 
blazing  in  all  the  horrors  of  destruction. 
The  next  day  our  marines  accompanied  the 
marines  attached  to  tlie  rest  of  the  squadron 
in  one  of  these  expeditions.    We  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  in  person,  and 
with  him  as  an  amateur,  was  th''  late  gallant 
General  Hess,  who  was  afterwards  killed  at 
Baltimore.    Our  destination  was  up  a  river 
which  runs  at  the  back  of  St.  George's  Isl- 
and ;  and  the  object  was  to  destroy  a  factory, 
which  wM  not  only  the  abode  of  innocent 
iftbpr  hut  likewise  the  resort  of  iocat  fe«v 
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"MMlii^^aitB  ittUiy  «f  thm  uovaioml  «io  of 
prolcottng  tbeiroottiKry.  Vft  »untc|  in  ih« 
noniinff,  trnd  having  landed  about  five  mile^ 
up  the  river,  proceeded  alonx  a  pretty  fair 
road,  flanked  oo  each  side  by  large  woods 
whicb  led  to  the  factory.  Geoemi  Koas  di- 
rected the  movefnentft  of  our  skirmishes,  and 
inatructed  our  sea-geoeral  in  some  of  the 
aaftKuardv  o(  a  laiid  army.  When  wear- 
rived  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  town. 
Sir  Peter  gave  the  word  tor  his  division  to 
cbaiy^e ;  and  at  full  trot  we  arrived  at  the 
factory.  Our  approach  had  been  long  known : 
every  one  but  the  women  and  chiidreo  had 
Inserted  the  town,  and  taken  with  them  moat 
of  the  iroplemeou  of  their  Ubor ;  wo  there- 
fore mo^  valiantly  set  fire  to  the  unprotect- 
ed proper4y,  notwithstanding  the  uars  and 
cries  of  the  women ;  and  like  a  parcel  of 
aavagca,  as  wo  were,  we  danced  round  tlie 
wreck  of  rum.  It  is  now  ol'  no  use  to  dtve 
ioto  the  reason  why  this  savage  mode  of  waiv 
iare  was  resorted  to  ;  it  wa«  generally  asseri- 
od  to  be  merely  retaliation  in  the  South,  for 
agifressiOB  in  the  Morth ;  in  short  as  the 
Americans  burnt  right  and  left  in  Canada, 
we  did  4hem  the  sense  compliment  in  the 
Chesepeakr,  thereby  following  an  example 
which  greater  barhariaiis  than  ourselves  have 


cfaeorful  dmamaor.     The  laiieL  .........,^ 

aMiealed  to  the  latter ;  but  he  was  a  good 
officer,  and  knew  how  to  obey  as  well  as 
comioaitd.  Sir  George  a»ked  for  the  Colonel, 
their  father.  He  was  out,  and  not  expected 
home.  *  He  provided  arms  for  some  of  the 
niilitia  r  continued  Sir  George.  There  seem^ 
ed  a  blight  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies,  which  ^as  folio v»ed  by  these  words— 
*  I  am  sorry  to  be  *!uilty  of  an  Hppaicut  in- 
civility ;  but  your  father  lias  mainly  a^ciisted 
in  arming  the  militia,  and  1  mnst  uow  do  my 
duty.  In  ten  minutes  time  1  must  !»et  fiie  to 
this  house,  therefore  use  that  period  in  re- 
moving your  most  valuable  eflects,  for  at  the 
expiration  of  tho«ie  ten  minutes  I  shall  give 
orders  to  burn  the  premises.'  Any  one  who 
knew  Sir  George  would  have  known  that  ho 
never  deviated  from  his  word,  and  conse- 
quently would  have  begun  to  have  pucked  up 
with  all  despatch.  Not  so  the  younie  ladies  ; 
they  threw  tliemseUes  on  their  kaees,  beg- 
ged, implored,  urged  and  prayed  ihe  Admiral 
to  depart  and  leave  them  to  their  boaie  and 
their  father :  *  They  never  as!»isied  m  the 
war,  excepting  to  succor  a  wounded  enemy.' 
— *  They  never  urged  their  father  to  arm  the 
militia:  they  uere,  in  fact,  unprotected  fe- 
males.'—Five  minutes  hud  elapsed  ;  in  vain 


shuddered  to  commit.    Be  it  as  it  otay,  ev-    they  implored  Sir  Geortso  to  forei^o  his  in- 


ery  house  whidi  we  could  by  ingenuity  vote 
into  the  residence  of  a  militia- man  was  burnt; 
and,  as  almost  every  man  in  America  did  be- 
long to  the  militia,  we  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  the  mo^t  scientific  de- 
stroyers of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  property. 
On  our  return  from  the  factory.  General 
Aoss  went  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  while 
&r  G.  Cock  burn  and  Sir  P.  Parker,  with  a 
flufficient  force,  landed  on  tti«  shore  imme- 
diately behind  St.  George's  Island,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  surround  a  dwelling  house  near 
the  beach. — It  was  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ; 
the  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  onoon  threw  a 
clear  pale  light  over  the  landscape.  1  he 
bouse  was  surrounded  with  fir-trees ;  and  tne 
inhabitants  little  dreamt,  in  so  calm  and 
beautiful  a  night,  that  the  destroyer  was  at 
hand.  All  was  hushed  and  quiet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chirping  cricket  and  the 
npple  ot  the  water  as  it  broke  on  the  beach. 
Like  midnight  murderer*  we  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  house ;  the  door  was  open,  and 
we  unceremoniously  introduced  ourselves 
upon  three  /eung  ladies,  sitting  quietly  at 
tea,  occupying  themselves  with  their  work, 
and  apparrntly  expecting  a  visit  from  some 
persons  with  whom  they  were    bettfr  ao* 

2oaiDted.  Sir  G.  Cockburo,  Sir  Peter  Pur- 
er and  myself  entered  the  roost  rather  eod- 
denly,  and  a  simultaneous  scream  was  our 
welcome.     Sir  G.  Cockbqrn  bad  naturally 


teutions.  The  youn^fest,  a  girl  about  4ix- 
uen.  and  lovely  beyond  the  general  lieauty 
of  tbot»e  parts,  threw  herself  at  Sir  Peter 
Parker's  knees,  and  prayei  him  to  iniertere* 
Tlie  tears  started  from  his  eyes  in  a  moment, 
and  1  was  so  bewildered  at  the  affecting 
scene,  that  I  appeared  to  tee  through  a  thick 
mist.  I'here  stood  Sir  Geurj^o.  tiis  couate- 
nance  unchanged  and  unchangeable;,  hi» 
watch  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
it.  One  girl  had  seized  upon  hi^  left  arm, 
which  slie  pressed  uuh  Iter  open  hands; 
another  stood  a  kind  of  Niobe  m  rears ;  whiUt 
the  third  and  youngest  was  ^n  her  knees  be- 
foi%  Sir  Peter.  I J  is  feeling*  soon  overcame 
his  duty,  and  he  had  begun  a  sentence  which 
the  Admiral  cut  short ;  the  time  was  expired^ 
and  I  was  desired  to  order  the  men  to  bring 
tne  fireballii.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  de- 
spair and  auguish  of  that  moment.  Sir  Peter 
wept  like  a  child,  uhilst  the  girl  clung  to  bis 
knees  and  impeded  his  retreat ;  the  Admiral 
walked  out  with  his  usual  hauKhiy  stride, 
followed  by  the  two  eldest  girls,  who  again 
and  again  vainly  implored  him  to  counter- 
mand tlie  order.  Sir  Peter  was  scarcely 
clear  of  the  threshold  wlicn  the  flames  of  the 
house  threw  a  light  o»er  the  before  sombre 
darkness.  We  retreated  from  the  scene  of 
rain,  leaving  the  three  dauRh'ers  gazing  at 
the  work  ef  desolation,  which  made  the  inno- 
cent houseless  and  the  affluent  bei!«car».    I 


an  austere  oounteaance  ;  but  Sir  Peur  Par- 1  will  not  aive  an  opmirin  concerning  the  feel- 
ker,  who  wae  the  handsonett  wan  in  the  [  ings  of  Sir  George.  I  am  sure  he  felt  as  a 
aavy,  wore  always  a. winning  .smile^  and  a  |  brave  man  al«iays  feels,  when  lemale  beauty 
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widihit^dty.    The  kMttraiKle 

to  rtt%'Mi  Wis  comfMara  vHien  lie  calM  o«t, 
'  B  -eiii  !*  VHS  iNf  tfectHAi ;  he  felt  m  mtich 
•»  «illieri,  b«'  !»*•  Umi  «it>re  <xntiiwiid  o?«t 
hU  reelings  I  know  he  «t»  «  hruve  man,  mtui 
ilNTeloi^  ii*n  sure  he  iiil»eriC!i  tho  ieelmit 
which  IS  ctMniiwKi  to  that  cUbs  of  men.  [  • !  •  ] 
B>  tliehtttt  of  rhttt  h->usc  we  euilmrked, 
«nd'  retunu'd  un  hoard,  it  was  a  scene 
which  im|ireH»ed  iisieU"  Ufion  mv  hcaa,  and 
whu  h  my  memory  and  uiy  hand  uuwiUingly 
r«cal  and  publt»h. 


Pratt  DickH  CluwtiMi  PhilotoplMr. 
THB  OCEAN. 

Th«  «H*ean  surrounds  tl*^  enrtli  on  all  sides, 
«0<l  pt  netratf-s  into  the  interior  parts  o(  dif- 
f^etit  omnthes;  sometime*  l»y  lar|»eopciH 
incs,  and  freqnrntly  hy  small  straits.  OniUI 
%ht  eye  take  in  this  immense  she«jt  of  waters 
nt  one  «'iew,  it  would  npftear  ilie  mo»t  autfust 
ohject  under  the  wlwde  tif^irens.  1 1  occupies  a 
tpaceim  the  *>urface  of  the  th»hc  at  lea^  three 
^nne*  freater  than  that  which  is  occupied  hy 
the  land;  c«»mprehendin«  an  extent  of  148 
millimis  of  }«)uare  miles.  Thoath  the  ocean, 
strictW  speaking,  is  hut  one  immense  Ixniy  of 
water^,  extendnif  in  difft  rent  directions,  yet 
diffrreiit  names  have  lieen  appropriated  to 
dif^rent  portimi-*  of  lt^  surface.  That  por- 
titm  «>f  its  waters  which  n»i!s  hetween  the 
western  c<iast  of  America,  uiid  tlie  «*a»tem 
•hore^  of  As^a,  is  caHed  tlie  /*«^^<"  «cean  ; 
and  that  p«»rtion  wliidi  sc^^parate^  Eurofie  and 
Africa  inun  America,  tlic  AUtUtc  ocean.— 
Oih«r  p«irtions  are  tennvd  the  NorUuTn, 
SSontkern,  and  ladban  occinn.  When  its  wa- 
ters pcnetiate  in>o  the  land,  thev  form  »»hat 


l«eelortlie«M.  Bat  tit  m^Inm  iMMr  tMBM 
aotuaNy  aoMided  to  •  itMater  depth  thao* 
mne  and  60  feet.  Ahm^  tlie  coast  its  depth 
\ms  dilways  hecn  found  pn»|Miitioned  to  tlie 
iietsht  of  tlie  slKne;  where  the  coa^i  i»  hi^h 
ami  nioaiitainous,  the  sea  that  w«4)rs  it  is 
dt^ ;  hat  whet e  tlie  coa^t  is  low,  the  water 
IS  UialUiw.  To  calcuhiie  the  q^Mniiiy  tf  «•- 
fer  It  cotttaiiis,  ue  must  iliereft*re  supptise  « 
•nedHiin  deptli.  If  we  reckon  its  arera^e 
<leptli  at  two  nnlev,  it  will  conrata  990  iiiit^ 
KMis  of  cubical  miles  of  water.  We  shall 
liave  a  more  spe«Mhc  idea  of  this  enormous 
ma^  of  water,  if  we  consider,  that  k  is  so  A- 
cicnt  to  cover  tlie  whole  chibe,  to  the  hehsht 
of  mure  than  eixht  thtKisand  feet;  and  if 
this  water  were  reduced  to  oae  V^^rical 
maM,  it  w<iMld  fi»rm  a  ^totieof  nure  tbMi8dt> 
miles  in  diameter. 

With  reitafd  to  its  Bottom— As  the  see 
covert  so  ^reat  a  portion  of  the  glohe,  wt 
ftlamld,  no  douSt.  by  etpUirintt  its  interior  re» 
cesse^,  disc«*ver  a  vast  numlicr  of  mteresiinK 
obj»xts.  So  far  as  the  hed  of  the  oceuii  hat 
liecn  explored,  it  it  f<Hind  to  hear  a  urNit  re- 
semblance to  the  serface  of  the  dry  hind ; 
beinie,  like  it,  fuH  of  pluias,  oarcrnt,  rucks, 
and  mountains,  -some  of  which  are  abmpt 
a4id  ahiHisi  perpeadioelar,  while  others  nse 
with  a  tentle  acc-ivitv^  imd  s«Mnetiiiies  tower 
al*o%e  the  water,  and  lonn  islands.  The  ma- 
terials, too,  which  compose  tlie  bottom  of  the 
*ea,  are  the  sume  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
div  land.  It  also  resembles  the  hindinao* 
other  remarkable  particular  ;-inanj  fresh 
sprm^s,  and  even  rive«s,  i  ise  out  ot  it ;  ao 
iiiMniice  of  wWui\  occurs  nt-ar  Ooa,  on  rlie 
^i^ektern  coast  t»f  Him|o-«rnn,  and  in  tlie  Med* 
iterrnman  s^a,    m>t  *far    from    Marseilles, 


•re  i*atted  leuHs,  and  mediterrftuean  seas.  But  |  Tlie  sea  smnethm  s  assumes  ^^er en/  coinn. — 


withou*  followiiiff  It  through  aU  its  windinifs 
and  divisions,  i  shall  simply  state  a  few  gen- 
eral larts. 

With  regard  to  the  DcftH  of  this  body  of 
water,  no  certain  concliisi«m»  hnve  yet  Wen 
formed.    Beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  luis  hitli- 
erto  lieen  found  unl'tiihimiHble.    We  know, 
in  general,  thut  tlie  depth  of  tlie  sen  increas- 
es Krndinlly  as  we  leave  ihe  shore;  hut  «e 
hare  reawm  to  believe  that  this  inrrease  of 
depth  continues  only  to  a  certain  distam-e.  - 
The  numerous  islands  sctittert  d  everv  wm>re 
thromeli  the  ocean,  demon*iirate,    ihat  the 
botioni  of  the  waters,  so  fa'   fnnn  uiiiformlr 
sinkini!,  sometimes  rises  into  |«i*'tv  inountams. 
It  is  hiithly  priilmble,  that  the  depti  of  t4ie 
$ea  is  somewhat  in  prop^irlion  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  tlie  land  ;  for  tliere  '\s  some  reasmi  to 
conclude,  that  the  prescmt  l>ed  oi  tlie  ot^een 
formed  the  inhabited  part  ol   the  ancient 
witrld,  previou**  to  the  isenerat  Deluife,  and 
that  ^e  are  now  occupying  the  bed  ot  the 
former  ocean  ;  and,  if  so,  its  ervatest  depth 
Will  not  exceed  four  or  Hve  miies ;  for  iliere 
is  DO  rooeeitein  thAt  ritet  hicher  •bore  tfle 


Ihe  materials  which  c«»mpfn»e  its  Imttom, 
OHtse  It  to  refi«:t  different  hoes  io  diflferent 
placis;  and  iis  appearance  is  abo  affacted 
by  the  wtnd>  and  by  the  %an,  while  tlie  cimids 
I  hat  pass  over  it  ooiumumcate  all  their  varied 
ami  Reetimc  odors.  When  ttie  K«n  shines,  it 
IS  i!reen ;  when  he^^leams  tlirourh  a  foe,  it  it 
velltm- ;  near  the  poles,  it  is  hkck  ;  while  rn 
the  torrid  cone,  ts  color  is  often  hniwn  ;  anrf^ 
on  certa  n  <}Ccntei<ms,  it  assames  a  HnniouQt 
appearance,  as  if  spark  Imr  with  Hre. 

the  <irean  hat  thtee  kindf  of'moUom.  The 
Arst  IS  tliHt  «itdidation  which  i»  pi'oditoed  hj 
iie  wind,  and  which  is  cntire)»  crmfined  to  itt 
s«»rface.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  thi!»  mo- 
tion can  be  d«st  roved,  and  its  s«irface  ren- 
dered smooth  by  throwing  ml  apon  its  waves. 
'Hie  sectmd  motif  n  is  that  continual  tenden- 
cy whidi  the  wMe  wwer  in  the  sea  h^a  to 
warit  tlie  west,  which  it  freater  near  the 
eqnat«ir  than  towards  tite  polet.  ft  beems 
on  the  west  side  of  Amer  ca,  where  it  it  mod^ 
era' e ;  ^t  at  tIte  waters  edvance  westward, 
their  motiofl  it  eooeleiMtd ;  and,  afbftr  ba^« 
It  traferaed  «Im  ^Ut,  they  rAetti,  vnd 
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of  AmerioL  Bow^  itnf»«c4  Irr  Hwt  oonti- 
iM>nt,  fhftr  ri'ft\  with  MMfHrtucwitv,  into  t\\e 
OuU  of  Mpxica,  t)ienc€  they  prndped  ahttiv 
the  cuMC  of  NtM-th  Amertoe,  liU  rhey  coMie 
to  ilie  WHth  side  of  the  creet  hunk  aI'  Ne«»- 
fooivtlMd,  «heu  they  luro  off  and  rim  down 
ilimnsii  the  Wenteni  Inioa.  Tht«  imition  is 
mmt  nr*»MtXy  ovunn  to  the  diurnel  rerohi- 
turn  ot  liie  t*arth  on  it^  anH,  which  m  in  a  di- 
fpcimn  oontrftry  tt>  tlie  wiotioN  of  the  nea. 
The  third  Hioiio'n  of  tlie  m  a  i*  tiie  <Mt9,  whirh 
ii  a  regular  awell  i>f  the  ocenn  every  19i 
hoera.  Tliemoiioe  If  now  aHcertanud  toltc 
e»i&f  lo  the  atiracttve  wAm  nee  ol*  tlie  monn, 
and  »l>o  partly  t«»  that  of  tite  »un.  There  i» 
alwayii  a  flux  and  rrflux  at  the  mui«€  tiintf*,  in 
two  parti  of  the  gtohe,  and  iliene  Mre  «»|ipo- 
tiieii»eai-h  other;  so  that  wlien  iHir  Ami- 
podet  have  hiich  uater  we  have  «he  aanie.— 
Whet)  the  aiirartife  powers  of  Uie  nun  and 
uuHM  act  in  the  Mnne  dn^c  ion,  wImcS  tia|t- 
peiisat  the  tunc  of  new  and  Mill  nmiHi^  we 
have  t  lie  hiieheat  er  »pirinf[  Ude^;  hot  nhen 
their  attrnciion  \a  Mpimsed  tu  each  otiNf, 
^h  ch  happens  a^  the  4|uartertfy  we  hare  Uie 
loii«eM,  or  TUup  tidcM* 

Such  is  the  ncfuii,  a  most  stupendous  scene 
of  OiDiiipntence,  tihich  forms  ihc  most  nm^^ 
iMficent  feature  of  the  lelohe  «e  inhahit. 
When  we  stand  en  the  sra^khore,  and  ca^i 
our  eves  over  tlie  ekpan«ie  of  its  waters,  t>h 
tbe  sky  and  the  wave^  Mtin  to  miiitlf ,  all 
that  the  e\e  ran  take  in  at  one  survev,  is  hut 
an  iacon<ifdeiahle  tpeek^  lew  tlmn  tJio  huii- 
^nni  thousandth   part  of  tlie  whole  of  lhh> 
asAl  nhf<ik.     If  every  drop  ot' water  can  lie 
divMied  h.to  96  mitlioMi  of  dintiurt  parts,  af> 
seme  phihuiopliersi  have  deinoithtrat«^,^  witai 
an  immense  aHf<enihlAse  of  watery  ptwllde^ 
rnusi  lie  contained  in  the  unt'aih«m»filileciiv- 
arns  01*  the  ocean  1     licre  tlie  po«  ers  of  cnl- 
culntiim  aie  coH%pU'ieiy  net  iTTdt'lMinre;  and 
an  iaiate  of  nihuity,  iiiimenHit) ,  an  I  endh-nH 
duraiHMi,  JH  presented  to  tlv  nond.      I  h« 
atishty  expand  of  waters  is  tlie  grand  teser- 
iruir  oV  nature,  and  the  source  «it  evapura- 
tion,  wlitch  enrM-iies  the  earth  with  fertility 
and  Tcn'uro.     Every  cloud  which  floatn  in 
the  atuuisplieve,  and  evtry  (ouutaui  and  riv- 
ulet, and  ftiywtnx  stream,  are  indc>lrtcd  to 
Uus  ine^houstihle  iounc  for  ihot«e  wattry 
tj-eaMiret  whi.  h  iliey  duitrihute  through  e^ery 
miun  uf  llic  laud.  *  lo  iiiie«  whf-tlier  ^ieccMi- 
aider tiie  oreanns  i^earing  its  treineudou*  hil- 
lows   in  tht  midfrt  of   the  teiupest,  or  as 
ftretcbed  u«M  hiio  a  smooth  exitaast-  wheth- 
er we  oimvider  its  iiUMie^-Nurahle  extent,  its 
miRhly  nuixeaieiMNor  tlie  innunieiahle  beiu)it 
iwhich  n\\t*e  tlirouah  itn  railiog  waves— we 
canuot  hut  lie  struck  wuh  a»t(Miisluuent  at 
tiie  iiramltfttr  of  iluu  Ounuptiteut  Beuiie  who 


ii»  wat«rt  ^  ia  the  boHow  of  in  haod,** 
and  who  ha^  said  to  irs  fonminir  ^orees, 
**  Hitherto  shak  thou  come,  and  no  fnrtlier,. 
aad  liere  shall  thy  proad  waves  he  sta\e<l.** 


Prow  tljc  Troy  Pms* 

A  SKETCH   FROM  THE   LIFE    OF  A  BILLIARD 

PLAYER. 

Tt  w  a  tnith,  amiirmed  hv  the  testhnony 
of  a  w<trld,  that  few  ha«e  leanii  d  to  lite  un- 
ttl  thev  c«une  to  die.  And  it  uiuhiuhtedlv  is 
the  iufliianre  of  thin  truth  that  haf  led  the 
henevoieiit  few,  who  liave  learned  wiftdoai 
from  experience,  to  give  to  the  vorid  around 
thein  Hie  results  of  that  ex|ierience,  to  ^erve 
as  a  >«  ariiinc  and  a  guiding  vo:ce  to  those 
who  folh>w  tlifm. 

fiui  lii»w  few,  liow  very  few  accept  this- 
euidai  ce  or  take  this  wariiinir  to  ihetHheUef. 
The  treaclierous  hc-art  of  man  whi&|»ersto 
kim  peace a*id  hafetv,  until  tlie  iron  Mtm  falls 
that  perluip^  crashes  i>e:ice  uii'i  hope  forever. 
Hie  following  mnnents  are  known  liv  the 
writer  of  this  ske*ch  to  lie  true,  and  they 
furnish  one  instnnce  nnioiig  the  niuiiv  tliou- 
saiid»  that  iniuht  he  ad^^ured  tti  |«ro«e  that 
the  **  liouse  ot  the  hurlrt**  is  not  the  only 
**  %vnv  to  I.eir—  thiit  there  are  yet  otiitr  ways 
of  **  going  dotvn  to  th<  chaiiihers  of  deiitli,'^ 
uiilcHS  a  iiiight.er  than  human  arm  stay^  the 
victim. 

The  siihjpct  of  the  folhiwing  hrief  history 
had  pu^s<'d  through  the  varied  slia«le»  ot  life 
up  to  nianho<id.  U**  had  iiiarr:cd— hud  just 
enter*  d  ufHHi  huhtnesn  umlcr  pe«'uliaily  la* 
vi.rahle  circumstances,  winch  prontiKcl  I'.iir 
to  him  what  had  lecn  realized  h>  iitt«n>  Icm 
favirahU  situated,  rr}«|>f.  'talulity,  influence, 
and  wealth.  He  was  happy  ;  ittid  the  tew 
vicious  pr  'iteiiMties  that  i  ad  lieen  e<<geiid(r» 
f-d  hy  the  mih^tcretions  and  wickidiics>  of 
ini  unadvised  youth  were  ia»t  losing  their 
power— were  rapidly  disuppenring  under  the 
Mroiig  u-fluemeof  tiew  und  present  joys  and 
happy  aniicipatiois. 

But  tlie  bbhtle  destroyer  came.  His  aient 
(and  sm«  e  hi^  vit-tim)  aiis  an  early,  iuiimnte^ 
hut  idle  friend  ;  wlio  alter  deM-nhinu  to  lim» 
the  man?  fa^inatioiis  ot  the  game,  the  man- 
liness of  tlie  8mu>eim-nt, &r.  in  t«-rm4  which 
showed  that  he  tvasalrtacly  its  fctitrcd  sla«e^ 
invited  him  to  go  apfl  wittiest  a  game  of  bit- 
iitmk, 

CiHKiesy  to  an  old  acqua*n'ance  seconded 
the  ineitaiion,  while  the  cfMMiCHiuHie»s  iliat 
hit  |NiMt  experience  i»f  the  suhilc  nutuie  of 
Mucli  pa*tinie«  formed  a  suflirienf  Mifeguard^ 
in^tuied  luy  friend,  withouiauy  liesitatam,  ti> 


Mkaauan^i  lA  «|^»ii9tM,C?SS?VS' 


Friiui  tliat  hour,  in  eliaracters  deep  draw« 
as  with  a  diaiimmrs  point,  tmiy  lie  dated  tlio 
rapid  aad  nearly  total  destruction  of  all  hii 
eait4ily  happiness. 

It  is  here  iiaposilblei  even  were  it  necesia- 
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rr  or  desitahle,  tn  record  1^1  the  cMwcquencet 
of  th'n  one  fipparentl?  hartnleM  act,  to  the 
haiiniiTeM  of  all  connected  «rith  htm.  Bui  a 
brief  outline  of  his  o«vii  course,  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  these  few  hnes  to  sketch. 

The  first  halt  hour  was^ileasantly  passed  in 
learning  the  principles  and  capacities  of  the 
Rame  ;  ihe  second  in  afhnirinK  tlie  ♦^kill  and 
Krace  of  the  players,  and  another  hour  quick- 
ly pasted  under  the  patient  eoition  of  his 
friend,  in  learning  the  gnmt  itself.  With  the 
next  day  came  a  faint  desire  to  spend  a  /^ 
womenUBs  he  had  the  preceding  day,  and  his 
friend  soon  stood  at  his  side  with  a  simiUir 
invitatiom. 

That  friend,  then,  mi^ht  have  been  a  man, 
for  he  w«s  manly,  generous,  and  talented,  but 
now  he  h  a  poor  degrailed  outcast  and  wan- 
derer, or  he  mnv,  for  aught  the  writer  knows, 
have  suffered  the  fate  ot  hundreds  who  have 
1m  come  mere  »ervaiits  in  the  billiard  room, 
which,  though  it  has  ruined  them,  they  yet 
•love  so  well. 

Every  day  the  fascinations  of  the  game 
were'  more  and  more  developed— the  ap- 
.plaiise  of  the  spectators  testified  to  his  apt- 
ness and  grace— every  allurement  combined 
to  fasten  the  chain  upon  his  soul.  In  short, 
•the  billiard  room  sr»on  enismssed  his  every 
thought— business,  friends,  faimlv,  duties, all 
were  forgotten.  The  time  from  the  breakfast 
-to  the  midnight  hour  seemed  too  short  to  sat- 
isfy his  rage  for  play. 

£q*jivocation,  and  even  falsehood,  for  a 
time,  disguised  from  his  friends  the  true 
cause  of  the *»e  chanjes,  but  the  truth  soon 
became  known,  aod  the  kindest  remonstran- 
ces were  then  iimde  only  to  l>e  spurued.  The 
'tocialgiau  had  moved  on  side  liy  side  with 
the  biiliards  until,  now,  the  demon  of  inteni- 

Eeraoce  had  sii  far  enslaved  him,  that  the 
ind  entreaties  <)nd  even  tears  of  his  once 
•dearest  friends  served  only  to  exasperate. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Phis  last  deadly  habit  ari- 
sing out  of  and  inflanied  by  the  first,  so  inca- 
pacitated him  at  tunes,  that  he  could  not  in- 
dulge in  his  favorite  game,  and  this  fact,  at- 
tended with  a  growing  consciousness  that  his 
old  ncqnanitances  were  wilKng  to  dispense 
with  his  intimacy,  induced  him  to  seek  other 
company  and  other  stimulus  to  satisfy  his 
moroid  cravings. 

None  need  be  told  that  this  change  was 
downwardb — that  it  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
companions  next  i>elow  the  frequenters  of  the 
billiard  room— the  low  gambler  and  the  noisy 
drinker.  7%ey  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  applauded  him 
in  every  excess  into  which  his  now  unre- 
strained appetites  led  him. 

This  is  a  dull  hut  real  outline  of  the  eon- 
sequences  of  one  hour's  **  innount**  indul- 
f^ence  in  *'  the  fascinating  amusement  of  bil- 
liards"—here  was  buried  health,  wealth,  re- 


sfMotabMi^,  l»ppfM»-^<or  he  bfttf  WcDtnr  « 
loathsouie  dranurd  aad  a  brute. 

It  would  be  prefoaterout  to  suppose  chat 
every  young  iiwa  will  necessarily  suffer  the 
•vame  consequences  from  a  like  indulgence, 
but  the  allurements  of  the  gmne  are  hidden,, 
deep  and  numberleas — ^tliousands  have  fallen 
—the  chances  for  escape  are  few,  and  though 
many  perhaps  may  continue  apparently  unii*- 
jured  in  their  worldly  prospects  yet  to'alf, 
yen,aU,  the  billiard  rooni,while  frequented,  is 
the  grave  of  the  sool. 

It  woatd  be,  perhaps,  useless  to  direct  any 
caution  to  the  young  cm  this  subject,  for  they 
are  heedless  and  presuming,  but  if  the  "stepe 
of  the  strange  woman  take  hold  on  heH,**  the 
billiard  rofMn  roaf  emphatically  be  termed  a 
**  gate  of  heil."  But  1  would  urge  fathers, 
and  mothers,  and  sisters,  if  they  have  a  dear 
son  and  brother,  >et  untrammelled  with  the 
HeaHly  allurefDents  of  this  game,  to  watch 
over  him,  and  if  he  be  found  approachini(« 
this  yortex,  to  msh  to  him— and  plead  with 
him— and  if  necessary,  throw  rlieir  bodies 
across  his  path ;  for  if  not  arrested,  his  body 
and  goods  may  escape — but  his  soul  will  die. 


EXTRACT. 

Faith  knits  tlie  heart  to  a  holy  Head,  a 
pure  Lord,  the  spring  of  purity  ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  choose  to  make  it  pure.  It 
is  a  beam  froin  hea%'en,  that  raises  the  mind 
to  a  heavenly  temper.  Although  there  are 
remains  of  sin  in  a  believing  soul,  yet  it  is  a 
hated,  wearisome  guest,  it  is  not  there  as 
its  delight,  but  as  its  greatest  grief  and  maU 
«dy  ;  of  that  it  is  still  complaining,  lament- 
ing, and  had  rather  be  rid  of  it  than  gain  a 
world.— Christ  is  that  angel  that  hath  made 
much  '*  sweet  odour  to  mingle  with  .the  pray- 
ers of  the  (aints.'*  lie  purifies  them  with 
his  own  merit  and  intercession  ;  so  makes 
them  pleasing  unto  the  Father.  How  ought 
our  hearts  to  lie  knit  to  Him,  by  whom  we 
are  brought  into  favor  with  God,  and  kept  in 
favor  with  Him,  in  whom  we  obtain  all  the 
good  we  receive,  and  in  whom  all  we  offer  is 
accepted !  In  Him  are  all  our  supplies  of 
grace,  and  hopes  of  gloi7. — LetghUm. 


preparation  op  black  lead  for  cleav- 
ing stoves,  &c.— Mix  powder  of  black  lead 
with  a  little  common  gin,  or  the  dregs  of  red 
port  wine,  and  lay  it  on  the  stove  with  a 
piece  of  linen  rag  ;  then  with  a  clean,  dry 
and  close,  but  not  too  hard  brush  dipped  in 
dried  black  lead  powder,  rob  it  till  of  a 
beautiful  brightness.  This  will  be  found  to 
produce  a  much  finer  and  richer  black  var- 
nish on  the  cast  iron  than  either  boiling  die 
black  lead  with  small  beer  and  soap,  or  mix- 
ing it  with  white  of  egg,  4rc.«  which  are  the 
metheds  coaMRonly  praciioed.— *!>•.  Ccoptr^i 
Edition  (fDomeUic  Encyclopedia. 
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THE  LOST  SHIP. 

BT  XIM  £13^09. 

I>ftp  hi  the  silent  wtteriy 

A  tbOQMind  fathomt  lov, 
A  cftllant  ship  liesperishin|p— 

She  fimndered  long  ago. 

There  tre  pale  sea-flowert  wreatfatog 
ArMmd  her  poi44iel«a  now. 

Ami  apart  and  sbiaing  eoral 
Eocruai  her  gallant  prow. 

tTppn  the  old  deck  hleaehinp;. 
White  hones  onburied  shine. 

While  in  the  deep  hold  hidden 
Are  eaAs  ot  ruby  wine. 

Tber*  arepblsly  sword,  wmi  auMae* 

Hang  on  the  eahin*wid1, 
And  many  a  eurious  dagger ; 

But  rost  has  spoiled  them  all. 

^nd  snn  this  be  the  Tesaei 

That  went  an  boMlj  Ibrthf 
With  the  red  flag  of  Old  EnglMd, 

To  brave  the  iloraiy  North  / 

There  were  blessings  poartd  apo«  her 
When  from  her  port  sailed  she, 

And  prajers  and  anxious  weeping 
Went  with  her  o*er  the  sea. 

And  onee  she  tent  home  leCten^ 
And  joyous  ones  were  they. 


And  MyOQS  ones  wi 
DMhedbQCwitbfiMMl 
Offrieadasofiirnwey. 


Ah  !  many  a  heart  was  happy 
That  evening  when  the^  can>e» 

And  many  a  lip  pressed  kisaea 
On  a  belored  name  1 

How  little  those  who  rend  them 
Deemed  &r  below  the  wave^ 

That  ebild,  and  siiw,  and  Ibrer. 
MmI  iMnd  aaeammi'a grate  ! 

But  how  that  brarc  ship  perished 
^one  knew,  save  Him  on  high ; 

No  island  heard  her  cannon. 
No  otlier  bark  was  nigh. 

We  eolj  know  from  Bngland 
She  sailed  fiu*  o'er  the  auia* 

We  onl|  know  to  £i«Iwm1 
She  never  came  agidn. 

And  eyes  grew  dhn  with  watching^ 
That  yet  reftaaed  to  weep  i 

And  years  were  spent  in  hoping 
Pbr  tidings  fi«m  the  deep. 

It  grew  an  old  man*s  story 
Upon  their  native  shore,-^ 

God  rest  those  soolt  in  Heaven 
Who  met  on  earth  no  more  ! 


ItamdM  F|iwiifal  Bcsorder. 

llCreRTAVOE  OF  THE  SABA^TH  TO  THS  BOPT 

AVD  THE  mVD. 

Ws  have  seldom  met  with  any  thing  on  this 
tttbJiect  of  greater  interest  than  the  following 
teatimony  of  Dr.  Farre  in  his  examination 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons. It  exhibiu  a  striking  instance  of  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  physical 
and  moral  constitution  of  the  world.  It  is 
one  proof  among  a  thousand  that  nature  and 
revJatioHUmve  one  and  the  same  autbor^that 
be  to  whom  man  is  indebted  for  bis  life  and 
responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  Aot  ra- 
veaied  to  him  the  Scripture$  for  hi»  ^ aidaiice. 
In  them  be  finds  a  system  exactly  adapted  to 
his  condition  and  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
world  in  whifh  he  dwells.^Dr.  Forre  is  asked| 

^Tou  have  practised  at  a  physician  for  aw- 


nomher  of  yeart?*— Betwaao 


ive  pn 
oy  years  f— Yei 

State  the 
thirty  and  forty. 

Have  von  bad  occatton  to  observe  the  eSeet 
of  the  observance  and  non-observance  of  the 
seventh  day  of  rest  during  that  tioM?«-I 
have.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  during  a 
great  many  years  of  coMidering  the  uses  of 
the  Sabbath  and  of  obterving  its  abase.  The 
abuses  are  chiefly  manifested  in  labor  and 
dissipation,  llie  use,  medioUly  speaking,  is 
that  of  a  day  of  rest.  In  a  tlieological  senae 
it  is  a  holy  rest,  providic^  for  the  iotrodoe- 
tion  of  new  and  sublimer  ideas  into  the  roind 
of  man,  preparing  him  for  bis  future  state. 
As  a  day  of  rest,  I  view  it  at  a  day  of  com* 
pensation  for  toe  inadequate  restorative 
power  of  the  body  iinder,contiaoal  labor  and 
excitement.  A  physician  always  has  respect 
-to  the  preservation  of  the  restorative  power, 
because  if  once  this  be  lost,  his  healing  offiee 
is  at  an  end.  If  I  showyoo,  from  the  pbyti- 
oluglcal  view  of  the  qnestion,  that  there  art 
proviMons  in  the  laws  of  nature  which  cor- 
respond with  tlie  divine  commandment,  yog 
will  see  from  the  analogy,  that '  the  Sabliath 
was  made  for  man,'  as  a  uecessaty  appoint- 
meat.  A  pliysician  is  ansioiis  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  ctrculatbn,  aa  necessary  to 
the  restorative  power  of  the  body.  The  or- 
dinary exertions  of  ma6  run  dowo  the  cirea- 
lation,  every  day  of  bis  life;  and  the  first 
general  law  of  nature  by  which  God  (who  is 
not  only  the  giver,  but  also  the  preserver  and 
snstainer  of  life,)  i^reveots  man  from  destroy- 
ing himself,  it  the  alternating  of  day  with 
night,  that  repose  may  suoc^ notion.  But 
although  the  night  apparently  equalises  the 
drculatioa  well,  yet  it  does  not  sufficieotty 
restore  iu  balance  for  the  nttatnneot  of  a 
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looK  life.  Hence  one  day  in  seven,  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  is  thrown  in  as  a  day 
of  compensation,  to  perfect  by  iu  repose  the 
mnimal  system.  You  may  easily  determine 
this  question  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  crying  it 
on  beasts  of  burden.  Take  that  Am  aaionl, 
the  horse,  and  work  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  powers  every  day  in  the  week,  or  ifivc  him 
rest  one  day  in  seven,  nnd  yaii  will  soon  ner- 
Ceive  by  the  superior  vigour  with  which  he 
performs  his  functions  on  the  other  six  days, 
that  his  rest  is  necessary  to  his  wcll-beine. — 
Man,  possessing;  a  superior  nature,  is  borne 
aloQK  by  the  very  vi)(or  of  his  mind,  so  that 
the  iujury  of  continued  diurnal  exertion  and 
excitement  on  Iiis  animal  system  is  not  so  im- 
mediately apparent  as  it  is  hi  the  brute ;  but 
in  the  lone-run  he  breaks  down  more  sud- 
denly :  it  abridj^es  the  length  of  his  life  and 
that  vigor  of  his  old  age,  which  (as  to  mere 
animal  power)  ou^lit  to  be  the  object  of  his 

8 reservation.  I  consider  therefore  that,  in 
ie  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for  the 
^rosenratton  of  hnmao  life,  the  sabbatical 
appointment  is  not,  as  it  has  been  soaetimea 
tntoloffically  vteweid«  simply  a  precept  paita- 
kinK  of  the  nature  of  a  political  iobtitutioat 
but  that  is  to  be  nambtrad  an»on«(st  the  nat- 
ural duties,  if  the  preservation  of  life  be  ad- 
BMtted  u  be  a  duty  and  the  premature  de- 
itmction  of  it  a  suicidal  act.  This  is  said 
aimply  as  a  phyticiao,  and  without  referenoe 
At  all  to  the  theok>|tical  qaestion ;  bat  if  you 
consider  farther  the  proper  effect  of  real 
Chriuianity,  namely,  peace  ot  mind,  coitfid- 
Miff  trust  in  Gody  and  Kood-will  to  man,  you 
will  perceite  in  this  source  ol  renewed  vigoi- 
10  the  mind»  and  throu((h  tiie  mind  to  the  bo- 
4%  an  additional  spria«of  life  imparted  from 
this  hif(ber  uae  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  rest. 
Were  I  to  parsue  this  part  of  tlie  queiitioo,  1 
ahould  be  touching  on  the  duties  committed 
to  the  clerjsy ;  but  this  1  will  say,  that  re- 
itarches  in  physiology,  by  the  analogy  of  tlie 
working  of  Providence  in  nature,  wili  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  revelation,  and  oousequeuciy 
abow  that  the  Divine  commandment  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  arbitrary  enactment,  but 
•i  an  appointment  necessary  to  man.  This  is 
the  positUMi  iu  which  I  would  place  it,  as 
oontradisunicuished  from  precept  and  legisla- 
tioo;  I  would  point  out  the  sabbatical  rest  as 
necessarr  to  man,  and  that  the  jgreat  enemies 
of  the  &bbath,  and  consequently  the  ene- 
mies of  roan,  are  all  laborious  exercises  of 
tlie  body  or  mind,  and  dissipation,  which 
force  the  circulation  on  that  day  in  wliicli  it 
thoMid  repose;  whilst  relaxation  from  ihe 
ordinary  cares  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of  this 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  one's  laniily,  with  the 
migious  studies  and  duties  which  the  daj[  eu- 
joinSy  not  one  of  which,  if  ngluly  exercised, 
tends  to  abridge  life,  constitute  the  beneficial 
and  appropriate  service  of  the  day.  The 
•tttdent  of  nature,  in  becoming  the  student 


of  Christ,  will  find  in  the  principles  of  h!t 
doctrine  and  law,  and  in  the  practteat  appli* 
cation  of  them,  the  only  and  perfect  science 
which  prolongs  the  present,  and  perfect  the 
future  life.       •  •  #  • 

As  a  friend  to  bansanity,  ymt  would  desire 
some  legislative  protection)  to  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  coitiitry  in  regard  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  f  In  all  that  I  have 
said  I  have  reference,  in  my  views  of  th« 
Sabbalh,  to  it  as  a  sustaiiiinu,  repairing  and 
healing  power,  and  1  should  r^ice  if  all  of 
every  rank  in  this  country  could  be  protected 
on  this  day  of  rest  from  over-ezatement  of 
body  and  mind,  by  whidi  even  its  medical 
purpose  of  repose  is  defeated. 

In  your  own  practice,  have  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  whole  of  your  oc- 
cupation on  a  Sunday  as  on  tlie  other  days  of 
the  week  ?— Certainly  not. 

Do  yon  think  your  patients  have  suffered 
thereby  f^Certainly  not. 

Of  course,  in  e.xtreme  cases  you  do  ?^I  do 
consider  that  the  two  officers  of  healing,  so 
to  speak,  are  the  clergyman  and  medical 
man;  they  are  the  only  two  classes  o'f  per- 
sons called  on  to  labor  on  that  dajr  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oommuoitf  •  I  have  found  it 
essential  to  my  own  welUbemg  to  abridge  my 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  to  tvhat  is  actually  ne- 
cessary. I  have  frequently  observed  the  pre- 
matuie  death  of  medical  men  from  continued 
exertion.  In  warm  climates  and  in  active 
service,  this  is  painfully  apparent. 

As  a  seventh  day  m  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  feat  of  nran,  what  do  you  say  to  tl«e 
habits  of  clergymen,  who  mast  of  necessity 
labor  on  the  seventh  day  ?— I  have  advised 
the  clergymen,  iu  lien  of  his  Sabbath,  to  rest 
one  day  in  the  week  ;  it  forms  a  continual 
prescription  of  mine.  I  have  seen  many  de> 
stroyen  by  their  duties  on  that  day,  and  to 
preserve  others,!  tiave  frequently  suspended 
them  for  a  season  frees  die  discharge  of  those 
duties. 

So  that  the  dongywan  femisbes  an  illua- 
tration  of  your  own  priuciple  as  to  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  working  on  the  sei^enth  day  continu- 
ally ?~Yes,  certainly  :  I  would  bay  further, 
that  quitting  the  grosser  evils  of  mere  animal 
living  from  over-stimulating  and  undue  exer- 
cise pf  body,  the  working  of  tlie  mind  in  one 
coiiunueH  train  ef  thought  is  destructive  of 
life  in  the  most  distinguislKdcJass  of  society, 
and  that  senators  themselves  stand  in  need 
of  reform  in  that  particular.  I  have  ob- 
served many  of  them  destroyed  by  neglcctini^ 
this  economy  of  life. 

Therefore  to  all  men,  of  whatever  clasa, 
who  must  necessarily  l»e  occupied  six  days  in 
the  week  you  recommend  the  abstaining  on 
the  seventh,  and  in  the  course  of  life  tcey 
would  gain  by  it  ?— Assuredly  they  would, 
by  giving  to  Uieir  bodies  the  repose,  and  to 
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tWir  mitNb  ^  chaa^  of  ideas  suited  to  the 
dny,  fbr  vHlieh  i(  was  appolburd  by  (inerrinf; 
Kvisdom. 

And  m  fact  more  meatal  work  woa)d  be 
accomplished  in  tbeir  lives  ?— Certainly,  by 
the  increased  vtjj^or  imparted. 

A  human  being  is  so  constituted  that  he 
needs  a  daj  of  rest,  both  from  mental  and 
bodily  labor  ?— Certainly.  You  have  drawn 
the  inference  from  the  tenor  of  my  evidence 
and  argument  which  I  wish  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  legislative  body." 


CASPEA  HAUSIR. 

TIm  followiiif;  abridged  account,  of  this  oafor- 
tunate  individual,  is  copied  from  the  Boston 
Recorder.    It  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  reader  may  remember  an  account 
poblished  in  the  newifpapers  some  years  ago, 
of  an  individual  found  in  the  streets  of  Nu- 
ffember4  in  a  state  of  circumstances  which 
threw  a  stranji^e  mystery  over  his  previous 
hfe :— He  was  16  or  17  years  old— Had  never 
learned  to  speak^had  never  seen  the  light 
of  day  or  the  face  of  an>  human  being— and 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  chihf.  He  bad  always 
been  kept  m  a  dungeon  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water.  Who  be  is  and  why  he  was  thus 
confined,  no  ooe  has  been  able  to  tell  to  this 
<foy.  An  authentic  account  of  this  lingular 
tmiiviHual  has  just  been  published  1^  Allen 
and  Ticknor.  in  a  translation  by  Dr.  Lin- 
berg,  of  a  smalt  volome  which  appeared  in 
Germany  last  year  under  the  title  oif "  Casper 
Ha  user :  an  Instance  of  a  Crime  against  the 
Life  of  the  Soul  of  Man.''— The  author  Von 
Feuerbach,  is  President  of  one  of  the  Bara- 
Yian  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  well  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist. 

It  was  on  the  90th  of  May,  1838,  that 
Casper  Hauser  was  observed  near  one  of  tlie 
gates  of  Nuremberg,  in  a  peasant's  dress, 
ti\  a  very  smgular  posture,  endeaiK>ring  to 
mora  forward  without  being  fully  able  either 
to  stand  upright  or  to  govern  tlie  movements 
of  his  legs,  and  liolding  in  his  liand  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  military  gentleman  of  the  city. 
This  letter  purported  to  be  "  from  a  place 
near  the  Bnravian  frontier  which  shati  be 
nameless.^— and  from  the  style  aod  orthog* 
raphy  was  evidently  intended  to  jMiss  for  ttie 
production  of  some  ignorane  peasant.  Tbe 
writer  does  not  gite  Casper's  aam^^says  he 
was  left  at  his  house  in  1813— and  had  never 
been  out  since— that  he  (Casper)  knows  notli- 
ing  about  the  place  of  his  residence— that  the 
writer  does  not  sign  his  name  because  he 
nil^ht  be  punished,  &c.  and  concludes  with 
•ayiOK  :  '*  If  you  do  uot  keep  him,  you  may 
net  rid  of  him,  or  let  luiii  be  scrambled 
lor/'  Ills  appearance  at  this  time  is  thus 
described  r 

'^Thc  structure  of  his  body  which  waa 


stout  and  broad  shouldered,  showfd  perfect 
smmetry  without  any  vimble  deftict.  HH 
skin  was  fine  and  verjr  fair ;  his  complexion 
was  not  florid,  but  neither  was  it  of  a  sickly 
hue;  his  limbs  were  delicately  built;  his  smaQ 
haiids  were  beautifully  fDrmed ;  and  his  fe^. 
which  sliowed  no  marks  of  ever  before  hav- 
ing been  confined  or  pressed  by  a  slioe.  were' 
equally  so.— The  soles  of  his  feet  which  were 
without  anv  horny  skin,  were  as  soft  as  the 
palms  of  his  hands :  and  they  were  covered 
all  over  with  blood  blisters,  the  marks  of 
which  were  some  months  later  still  visible. 
Both  his  arms  showed  the  scars  of  inocula^ 
tion;  and  on  his  right  arm,  a  wound  still  cov^ 
ered  with  a  fresh  scab  was  observable,  which 
as  Casper  afterwards  related,  was  occasion- 
ed by  a  blow  given  hhn  with  a  stick  or  pieee 
of  wood  by  the  man  **  with  whom  be  had  al* 
ways  been,''  because  he  had  made  rather  too 
much  noise.  His  face  was  at  that  time  very 
vulgar :  when  in  a  state  of  tranquHi^  it  wa« 
almost  without  any  expression ;  and  iti  lower 
features,  being  somewhat  prominent,  gave 
hnn  a  brut ish  appearance.  The  starting  look 
of  his  blue  but  dear  and  bright  eyes  Iwd  also 
an  expression  of  brutish  obtiiseness.  The 
formation  of  his  face  aKered  in  a  fiew  monttit 
almost  entirely ;  his  countenance  gained  ex«> 
pression  and  animation,  tbe  prominent  lower 
features  of  his  face  receded  more  and  more, 
and  his  earlier  physiognomy  could  scarcely 
any  longer  be  recognispd.  His  weeping  wai 
at  first  only  on  ugly  contortioB  of  his  moutb  | 
but  if  any  thing  pleasant  aiectedbm  mind,  a 
lovely,  smiling,  heart  wiiming  sweetness  dt^ 
fu0ed  over  alt  his  features  Che  irre^ttbte 
charrti  that  lies  concealed  in  the  joy  of  an 
innocent  child.  He  scarcely  at  all  knew  how 
to  use  his  hands  and  fingers.  He  sTretcheNl 
out  his  fingers,  stiff  and  straight  and  far  asun* 
der,  with  the  exception  of  his4rst  finger  ami 
thumb,  whose  tips  he  commonly  beM  togeth* 
er  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  -  Where  others  ap« 
plied  but  a  few  fingers  be  used  his  whohe 
hand  in  the  most  uncouth  and  awkward  man* 
ner  imaginable.  His  gait,  tike  that  of  an  ii»* 
fant  making  i^  first  essays  in  leading  strings, 
was  property  speaking  not  a  waHc  but  rather 
a  waddling,  tottering,  groopmg  of  the  «ay, 
a  painful  medium  between  the  motion  of 
i'alfing  and  the  endeavor  to  stand  upright. 
In  attemptinu  to  wall,  instead  of  first  tread- 
ing firmly  on  his  heel,  he  placed  his  heels  and 
the  baits  of  his  feet  at  once  to  tlie  ground, 
and  raising  both  feet  simultaneously  with  an 
inclination  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  he 
stumbled  slowly  ami  heavily  forward,  with 
outstretched  arms,  which  ho  seemed  to  use 
as  balance  poles.  Ihe  slightest  impediment 
in  his  way  caused  him  often,  in  his  little 
chamber,  to  fall  flat  on  t.he  floor.-pp.  96-88.*^ 
He  showed  tho  greatest  aversion  to  all 
kiads  of  food  and  drink  except  dry  bread  and 
water.    Tbe  lean  drop  of  wtae,  €etfee»  er 
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tbe  like  aiected  him  leverely,-  .  ^  ,  - 
cold  iweata,  700111101(9  or  violeoC  hewMclie. — 
.lor«f>pectto  external  objects  he  acted  like 
asinfaat.  When  he  for  the  first  time  taw  a 
Ikhtcd  candle  be  was  delighted  with  the 
sbiiiiof:  flame,  and  unsuspecting  put  his  fin- 
gers into  it»— and  then  drew  ihem  back,  cry- 
ing out  and  weeping.  He  endeavoured  to 
laj  hold  on  everj  glittering  object  that  be 
saw  ;  and  when  he  could  not  reach  it,  or  was 
forbiddeo  to  touch  it,  be  cried.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  preceding  life  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  •  ... 
**  He  neither  knows  wlio  be  is  or  where  his 
home  is.  It  was  only  at  Nuremberg  that  be 
came  io^  tbe  world.*  Here  be  first  learnt 
that,  benides  himself  and  'the  man  with 
whom  he  be  had  aiwajs  been,'  there  existed 
other  men  and  other  creatures.  As  long  as 
he  can  recollect  be  liad  always  lived  in  a  bole, 
(a  small  low  apartment  wbicb  be  sometimes 
calls  a  cane,)  wliere  he  had  always  sat  upon 
the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  clothed  only  with 
a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  In  bis  apart- 
ment he  never  beard  a  sound,  whether  pro- 
duced by  an  animal ,or  anvthing  el^.  He  never 
saw  the  heavens,  nor  dio  there  ever  appear  a 
brighteiitug  (dajfliitbt)  such  as  at  Nuremberg. 
He  never  perceived  anv  difference  between 
day  and  night,  and  much  less  did  be  evet  get 
a  Sight  of  tbe  beautiful  lights  in  the  heavens. 
Whenever  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  found  a 
leaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  bim. — 
Sometimes  this  water  had  a  bad  taste ;  when- 
ever this  was  the  case,  he  could  no  longer 
keep  hit  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled  ^ 
fall  asleep ;  f  and  when  be  afterwaras  awoke. 
he  fonna  that  be  bad  a  clean  sliirt  00,  and 


that  his  nails  had  been  cut.  He  never  saw 
tbe  face  of  tbe  man  who  brought  bim  bis 
meat  and  his  drink.  In  his  bole  be  bad  two 
wooden  borses  and  several  ribbons.  With 
these  borses  he  bad  4ilways  amused  himself 
as  kmg  as  he  was  awake ;  and  bis  only  occu- 
pation wMy  to  make  them  run  by  his  side  and 
to  fix  or  tie  the  ribbons  about  ibem  in  differ- 
ent positions.  Thus,  one  day  passed  a»  the 
other ;  but  he  bad  never  felt  tllb  want  of  any 
thing,  bad  never  been  sick,  and— once  only 
axcepted— bad  never  felt  the  sensation  of 
Upon  the  whole,  he  bad  been  happier 


*  An  expretiioa  wbicb  he  often  uses  to  desig- 
nate bit  exposure  in  Nuremberg,  and  hit  first 
awakening  to  the  oonseioutnets  of  mental  life. 

t  That  this  water  was  mixed  with  opium  may 
well  be  sunposed  ;  and  the  certainty,  that  this 
was  really  ine  fact,  was  fully  proved  on  the  fol- 
lowing oecasion.  After  he  had  for  tome  time 
Hved  with  Pnifeaior  Daumer,  hit  physician  at- 
tempted to  administer  to  him  a  drop  of  opiam  in 
a  glatt  of  wtter.  Catper  htd  tcareely  swallowed 
the  first  roouthftri  of  this  water,  when  he  wdd  ;' 
«•  that  water  it  nasty  $  it  tastes  exaedy  like  tbe 
wMerl  was  sonMtimes  ebtigoil  te  drink  in  my 


there  than  in  the  world,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  sufifer  so  much.  How  long  he  liad  contin- 
ued to  live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not ;  for 
be  had  no  knowledge  of  time.  Ue  knew  not 
when.  Oft  how  be  come.  Nor  had  he  any  re* 
collection  of  ever  having  been  in  a  different 
situation,  or  in  any  other  than  in  that  place. 
The  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been  nev- 
er did  him  any  liarm.— Yet  one  day,  shortly 
before  he  was  taken  away,— when  he  had 
been  running  his  horse  too  bard,  and  baa 
made  too  much  noise  tbe  man  came  and 
struck  bim  upon  bis  arm  with  a  stick,  or 
with  a  piece  ot  wood ;  tliis  caused  tbe  wound 
whidi  he  brought  with  him  to  Nuremberg. 

Another  time  tbe  man  came  again,  lifted 
him  from  the  place  wliere  he  lay,  placed  hhn 
on  his  feet,  and  endeavored  to  teach  htm  to 
stand.  This  be  repeated  at  seieral  different 
times.  Tbe  manner  in  which  he  effected 
this,  was  the  following  :  be  seized  bim  firmly 
around  the  breast,  from  behind;  placed  bis 
feet  behind  Casper*s  feet,  and  lifted  ttiese,  a» 
in  stepping  forward. 

Finally  the  man  appeared  once  anin,  pla- 
ced Casper's  bands  over  his  shoulders,  tied 
them  fast,  and  thus  carried  him  on  his  back 
out  of  tbe  prison.  Ue  was  then  carried  op 
(or  down)  a  bill.*  He  knows  not  bow  be 
lelt ;  all  became  night ;  and  he  was  laid  upon 
his  back."  This  '*  becoming  night,**  as  ap- 
peared on  many  different  occasions  at  Nu- 
remberg, sigmfiiBd  in  Casper's  kuguage,  *'  to 
faint  away.**  The' account  given  of  the  con-  • 
tinuation  of  his  journey,  is  pnndpally  confin- 
ed to  the  following  particulars :  **  that  he 
bad  often  lain  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  in 
which  cases  it  became  night ;  that  be  bad 
several  times  eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  ; 
that  the  man  *'  witii  whom  he  had  always 
been,'*  had  often  taken  pains  to  teacb  him  to 
walk,  \%bich  often  gave  bim  great  pain,  he*** 

He  (Casper)  never  saw  the  ficc  of  man  ei- 
ther on  liis  journev  or  ever  before  in  priso&« 
Whenever  be  led  him,  be  directed  him  to 
look  down  upon  the  ground  and  at  his  feet^ 
— an  injunction,  which  he  always  strictly  o- 
beyed,~partly  from  fear,  and  partly  becaiiaa 
hie  attention  was  sufilcieoUy  occupied  with 
bis  own  person  and  tlie  p«isition  of  his  feet. 
Not  long  More  be  was  observed  at  Nurem- 
berg, tbe  man  bad  tlien  put  tbe  clothing  up- 
on him  which  he  then  wore.— pp.  55^69. 


*  It  it  evident,  and  other  circumtUneet  prove 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Gamer  eoold  not  jret,  at  that 
time  dittinguith  the  motion  of  tseending  from  de- 
teending,  or  height  from  depth,  even  as  to  tbe 
Iroprettiont  made  u{}on  hit  owa  foelingts  and 
that  he  wat  eontequently  ttill  able  to  detignaiw 
(hit  diilerence  eorrectiv  by  means  of  words* 
What  Gsspei*  ealto  a  bill,  mutt  in  aU  probtbilHar 
have  been  a  pair  of  ttairt.  Casper  alto  thinks  be 
eaa  reeolleet,  that  in  beioa  earried  he  brashcd 
againtt  tuotcthing  hyhittioe. 
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Mr.  Van  Feocrbikrh  fiwi  saw  Cwwr  mboot 
«  month  after  hfs  first  appearance  at  N«iren»- 
Un.  His  laiijsuage  tvas  that  of  a  child.— 
«  Casper  very  well,"  instead  of,  lw5»«T[ 
well :  "  Casper  shall  Jnly  tell," instead  of,  I 
shall  tell  it  to    Julius— were  his  common 

modes  of  expression.  

With  hjs  life  in  the  world,  he  app«red  to 
behvno  means  satisfied;  he  longed  to  go 
back  to  the  **  man  vith  whom  he  had  alwats 
been."  Ax  home,  (in  his  hole,)  he»»a  he 
has  never  suffered  so  mucli  from  headache, 
and  bad  never  been  so  much  teazed  as  when 
be  was  in  the  world.  By  this,  he  alluded  to 
*he  unpleasant  and  painfol  sensations  wincft 
were  occasioned  by  the  many  impressions  to 
which  be  was  toully  unaccustomed,  and  by  a 
I  icreat  variety  of  smells  which  were  disagreea- 
ble to  Wm,&c.  ;  as  well  os  to  the  numerous 
v»ii5  of  those  who  came  to  him  front  curiosi- 
ty, to  their  incessant  questioning  of  him,  anci 
to  some  of  their  incensiderate  and  not  very 
humane  experiments*  ^    .     -.i  .u^ 

He  Iiad  therefore  no  fault  to  find  wiUi  the 
**  roan  with  whow  he  had  always  been,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  never  shown  him  or  told  biw 
«ny  iWiag  of  so  many  beautihil  things,  which 
are  in  tlie  wwld.    He  is  willing  to  remain  m 
Nuremberg,  until  be  has  learnt  ;vliat  the 
burgbermaster  and   tl>e  professor  (Daumer) 
knows;  but  then,  ilie  burgbermaster  must 
take  him  home;  and  then  be  will  show  the 
man  what  he  has  learnt  in  the  meantime. 
When  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  sliould 
wisli  to  return  to  that  abominable  bad  man , 
he  replied  with  mild  indigHation, "  man  not 
bad,  man  me  no  bad  done.''    Of  his  aston- 
ishing  memory,  which  is  as  quick  aa  it  is  te- 
nacious,  he  gave  us  the  most  astonishing 
proofs.    In  noticing  any  of  the  numerous 
ihmgs  whether  small  or  great  which  were  m 
his  possession,  he  was  able  to  mention  the 
name  and  title  of  the  person  who  had  given 
-It  to  him  ;  and  if  several  persons  were  to  le 
«cntioneti,  *vhose  surnames  were  alike,  le 
dibtinguibhcd  them  accuraielv,  by  their  C  iris- 
tiaa  names  or  by  other  marks  of  distit.clion. 
Abouian  hour  after  he  had  seen  hmi  wc  met 
him  again  in  the  streets,  Ul>eing  about  the 
time  when  he  was  conducted  to  the  burgher- 
master's,  wo  addressed  him  ;  and  Mjhen  we 
asked  him  whether  lie  could  recollect  our 
names;  he  mentioned,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, the  full  name  of  every  one  of  the  com- 
pany, together  with  all  our  titles,  which  must 
nevertheless  have  appeared  to  him  unintelli- 
gible nonsense.  ,        •      ^  .„ 
It  required  no  little  pams  and  patience  to 
teach  hira  the  difference  between  organized 
mnd   unorjjaniied,   animate  and    inanimate 
things  and  between  volunury  and  mechani- 
cal motion.    He  expressed  great  indignation 
against  a  statue  in  the  garden,  because,  aW 
Sough  it  was  so  dirty  it  did  «'>Vr*'V"!L; 
If  a  sheet  of  paper  was  blown  down  by  the 


wind,  be  tboughfc  it  luul  ma  away  from  the 
table ;  and  if  a  child's  wagon  rolled  down 
hilt,  it  was  in  his  opinion  making  an  excor" 
sion  for  its  own  amusement.  He  distinguish" 
ed  other  anramls  from  man  only  by  tlieir  ex- 
ternal form. 

Fie  was  angry  with  a  cat  for  taking  its  food 
only  with  its  mouth,  without  ever  using  its 
hands  for  that  purpose.  He  wished  to  teach  ^ 
it  to  use  its  pawsi  and  to  sit  upright,  lie 
spoke  to  it  as  to  a  being  like  himself,  and 
expressed  great  indignation  at  itsunwillingness 
to  actend  to  what  he  said  and  to  learn  from 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  once  highly  recom- 
mended the  obedience  of  a  cerlrfiii  dog. — 
Seeing  a  grey  cat  he  asked,  why  she  did  not 
wash  herself  that  alie  might  become  white. 
When  he  saw  oxen  lying  down  on  the  pave- 
ment of  tlic  street,  he  vondered  why  they 
did  not  go  home  and  lie  dmtn  there.  If  it 
was  replied  that  such  thinss  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  animals,  because  they  were  una- 
ble to  net  thus,  his  answer  was  immediately 
ready:  "Then  they  ought  to  leani  it;  there 
were  so  manv  things,  which  he  also  was  oWi* 
ged  to  learn.*'— j|».  117.  .  . 

To  the  beauties  of  nature  he  was  inscnsH 
ble,  but  was  abking  tlie  question,  who  made 
such  a  thing  ?  One  remarkable  incident  in 
the  gradual  developcraent  of  his  mental  life, 
is  particularly  mentioned. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1880,  wlieft 
on    a  fine   summer  evening,  his  in»tro€tor 
showed  him  for  the  first  time  the  starry  hea- 
vens.   His  astonishment  and  transport  %Mf^ 
passed  all  description.    He  could  not  be  sa- 
tiated with  Its  sight,  and  was  cf  er  returnini^ 
to  gore  upoii  it ;  at  the  same  time  fixing  ac- 
curately with  hi^  eye  the  different  groups  that 
were  pointed  out  to  him  remarking  the  stars 
most  distinguished  for  their  brightness,  and 
observing  the  differences  of  their  respective 
color     '*  That,"  he  exclaimed,  "  i<  indeed 
the  most  beautiful  sight  that  1  have  ever  yet 
«ccn  in  the  world.     But  who  Ims  placed  all 
these  numerous  beautiful  eandles  titer e?-- 
Who  lights  them?    Who  puts  them  outr 
When  he  was  told  that,  like  the  sun  with 
which  be  wis  already  acquatnted  ihey  always 
continue  to  give  light,  ho  aske<l  again  ;  who 
placed  them  ihete  above,  that  they  may  al- 
ways coutmue  to  give  light  f     At  kngih, 
landing  molK^nless.  with  his  head   bowed 
down  and  his  eyes  staring,  he  fell  into  a  tram 
of  deep  and  serious  meditation.    Wlien  he 
aeain  recovered  his.  recollection  his  transport 
had  been  succeeded  by  deep  sadness.    He 
sank  trcmblim;;  upon  a  chair,  and  aske<i,  why 
that  wicked  man  had  kept  him  always  locked 
un   and  had  never  shown  bun  any  of  these 
bwnliful  things.    He  (Casper)    had  never 
d^e  any  harm"  Ho  then  broke  out  in  a  fit 
of  crying,  '^^"ch  lasred  for  a  long  time,  ana 
which  could  with  diflicolty  be  soothed  :  and 
said  that  tlie  iiia«i  with  wUf»m  be  liad  always 
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h9»f  may  now  iib»  be  looked  op  for  a  few 
<i«j[ft,  thMbe  may  tevn  to  know,  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  treated  so.    Before  seeing  tiiis 
'beautiful  celestial  display,  Casper  had  never 
shown  any  thinK  like  indij^nation  aj^ainst  that 
man  ;  and  much  less  liad  he  ever  Iteen  will- 
ibj:  to  bear  that  he  ou^lit  to  be  punisbeid. 
Only  weariness  and  slumber  were  able  to 
<)uiet  his  sensations  :   and  lie  did  not  fall 
asleep— a  thini;  that  had  never  happened  to 
Inin  before,  until  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  Mr.  Daunier's  family  that 
he  began  niore  and  more  to  reflect  upon  his 
unliappy  fate,  and  to  become  painfully  sen- 
sible of  what  had  been  \«  ithheld  and  taken 
from  bim.    It  was  only  there,  that  the  ideas 
Qf  family,  of  relationdhip,  o(  those  human 
ttes,  that  bind    parents  and  children  and 
brothers   and   s\>ters  to  each  other,  were 
bought  home  to  his  feelinf(s ;  it  was  only 
there,  that  tlie  names  mother,  sister   and 
brother,  were  reciprocally  united  to  each  oth* 
er  by  mutual  affection,  and  mutual  endeavors 
to  make  each  other  happy.    He  wouhi  often 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
mother,  by  brother,  and  by  sister;  and  en- 
deavors were  made  to  satisfy  him  by  appro- 
priate answers.— Soon  after  he  was  found 
sittmg  in  bis  chair  apparently  immersed  m 
deep  meditation.    When  he  was  asked  what 
wasagam  the  matter  with  him  f    He  replied 
wkh  tears:  **he  had  been  thinking  about 
what  was  the  reason,  why  he  had  not  a  moth- 
er, a  brother,  and  sister?  tor  it  was  so  very 
pretty  a  thin^  to  have  them."--pp.  ii9_2i/ 
But  we  have  no  room  for  more  of  those  in- 
teresting details  respecting;  the  state  of  Cas- 
per s  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  beinc 
and  the  changes  that  rapidly  took  place  in 
them— deuils,  however,  which  the  reader 
whatever  may  be  his  profession,  will  finJ 
equally  curious  and    valuable.     It  was  at 
tonieth  rumored  that  he  was  writinj?  an  ac- 
count of  bis  own  life,  and  soon  after  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assas!>inate  him--ihe  vil- 
lain having  left  him  doubtless  with  the  iin- 
Kession  tlmt  hi^  tonj;ue  and  pen  had  both 
en  SI  enced  forever.    Von  Feuerbach  con- 
eludes  his  account  of  the  attemo^  and  of  the 
ini^stigations  to  which  it  led,  as  follows : 

But,  if  the  reader's  curiosity  m  his  love  of 
knowledge  should  inspire  him  with  n  wish  to 
learn  still  more  if  he  sliould  ask  me  what 
were  the  results  of  the  judicial  inquiries 
which  were  instituted  ;  if  he  should  desire  to 
know  to  what  tracks  they  have  led,  what  spots 
were  actually  struck  by  the  divining  rod,  and 
what  was  afterwards  done,  I  sball  be  under 
the  necessity  of  answering,  that  the  laws,  as 
weU  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  forbid  the  an- 
thor  to  speak  publicly  of  things,  which  onlv 
the  servant  of  the  state  can  be  permitted  to 
know  or  to  conjecture.  Yet  I  may  permit 
Myself  to  pronounce  the  assurance  that  the 
indicia]  authontioshare,  with  a  faitlifuliiew 


at  once  unwemd  antf  regardlese  of  come*. 
quence8,~endeavored  to  prosecute  their  in- 
quiries conceniing  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  ev- 

VLu""^  ^^^J^'^l  eitraofdinary  means,, 
which  were  attheir  disposal  ^  and,  that  tliei^ 
injiuiries  have  not  been  altogelKer  unsuiscess- 

But,  not  all  Iieights,  depths,  and  distances^ 
are  accessible  to  the  reach  of  civil  iustioB. 
And,  in  respect  to  many  places  in  which  jus- 
tice might  have  reason  to  seek  the  giant  per- 
petrator of  such  a  crime,  it  would  be  neces- 
Nity,  in  order  to  ^netrate  into  them,  t6  be  in 
pohjession  of  Joshua's  ram's  horns,  or  at  least 
Of  Uberon  s  horn,  in  order,  for  some  time  at 
feast,  to  suspend  tlie  action  of  the  powerful 
encfmnted  Collossuses  that  guard  the  golden 
Jjates  of  certain  castles. 
Bot  what  is  veUed  in  blackest  shailes  of  night. 
Most,  when  the  moroing  dswos,  be  broH  to  lights 
pp.  161—63. 

Casper  Hmiser  is  now  at  Ansbach,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  who 
has  adopted  him  as  his  foster  son,  and  who 
intends  lo  remove  him  some  tine  hence  un- 
der safe  conduct,  to  England,  there  to  await 
tfie  dispersion  of  the  darkness  which  still 
fiangs  over  his  mysterious  history. 


RAVAGES  BY  LOCUSTS. 

The  statements  which  follow  are  derived 
from  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library,  relating  to  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
S;T'^  ^"^i  ^^^^ipf  ^*»«  '•»^«««»  of  l«cust» 

the  BcKik  of  Exodus,  of  their  visitation  to  the 
land  of  Egypt.    A  frica  appears  to  have  been 
generally  the  Quarter  of  the  globe  most  se- 
verely  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  locust 
tribe.    A  law  was  enacted  and  enforced,  in 
theierritorTof  Cvrene,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  ftiny,  by  which  the^JSople  were 
obliged  to  destroy  these  insects  in  the  egg,  in 
he  larva  slate,  and  in  the  image.    A  similar 
law  prevailed  in  the  island  of  Ceranos,  where 
eacfi  person  was  forced  to  furnish  annually  « 
certain  quantity  of  locusts.    According  t6 
Orosius,  A.  M.8800,  the  north  of  Africa  was 
so  infested  by  them,  that  every  resiiac  of 
vegetation  vanished  from  the  face  of"  the 
earth.    After  this,  he  adds,  that  they  flew  off 
to  sea  and  were  drowned ;  but  their  carcases 
bemsj  cast  upon  shore,  emitted  a  stench  equal 
to  ivhat  might  have  been  produced  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  100,000  men.    We  are  told  by  St. 
Aiigubiine,  that  a  pestilence  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  destroyed  no  less  than  800.000 
people  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  many 
more  in  the  countries  along  the  sea  coast. 

Blown  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
locusts  have  occasionally  visited  both  July 
and  5pain.  The  former  country  was  severe- 
ly ravaged  by  myriads  of  those  desolating  in- 
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trudcra  in  501  A .  C.  These  were  of  e  lirger 
size  than  common,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Moufibt,  M\o  quotes  an  ancient  historian ; 
and  fr»>mlheir  stench  when  ca^t  into  the  sea, 
•caused  a  plague,  which  carried  oflF  in6nite 
numbers,  both  of  men  and  cattle.  A  famine 
took  place  in  the  Venetian  territory  in  1487, 
oocationed1)v  the  ravages  of  these  msects,  in 
which  50,000  perv)us  are  reported  to  have 
perislied.  Mouffet  mentions  many  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  which  have  taken 
|>lace  in  Europe  at  different  periods.  Hiey 
entered  Russia  in  immense  divisions,  in  throe 
<)ifferent  places,  in  1600,  darkenini:  the  air 
with  their  numbers,  and  passed  over  from 
there  into  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

In  many  pares  they  lay  dead  to  tha  depth  of 
four  feet.  Sometimes  they  covered  the  sur- 
face ot  the  earth  like  a  dark  cloud,  loaded 
the  trees,  and  the  destruction  nhich  ihcy 
produced  exceeded  all  calculation.  Tlicy 
fall  sometimes  upon  corn,  and  in  three  hours 
\«ill  consume  an  entire  field,  as  happened 
oore  in  the  south  of  France.  When  they  had 
finished  the  com  they  extended  their  devas- 
tation to  vines,  pulse,  willows,  and  in  short, 
to  every  tluoK  else  wearing  the  shape  of  ve- 
Ketation,  not  excepting  ccen  hemp,  which 
was  not  protected  by  iu  bitterness. 

In  1748  considerable  numbers  of  locusts 
visited  this  country,  but  luckiljr  they  did  not 
propagate,  and  all  soon  perished.  These 
were  stra^rglers  from  the  swarms  which,  n 
vear  previously,  had  desolated  Wallachia, 
iVfloldavia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land. An  account  of  this  formidable  inva- 
sion may  be  found  in  tite  46th  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Kirby  informed  him,  that 
at  Pomah  an  immense  cloud  of  locusts  rav- 
aged all  the  Mahratta  territory,  and  was 
thought  to  have  come  from  Arabia.  This, 
iiuleed,  was  a  most  astonishing  swarm,  if  Mr. 
Kirby *s  friend  was  correctly  informed.  Tlie 
column  extended  five  hundred  miles,  and  was 
BO  dense  as  xhoroughty  to  hide  the  sun,  and 
prevent  any  obj«ct  Irom  casting  a  sliadow. 
This  horde  was  not  composed  of  the  migrato- 
ry locust,  but  of  a  red  Kpecies,  which  impart- 
ed a  sanguine  color  to  tlie  trees  on  which 
tbey  settled. 

Dr.  Clarke  compares  the  progress  of  tliese 
animals  to  a  snow-storm,  when  the  flakes  are 
c«rried  obliquely  by  tiie  wind.  His  carriage 
and  horses  were  covered  by  them.  This 
flight  consisted  of  two  species,  L.  tart4trica 
and  L^migrtiterm,  The  former  i«  considera* 
hly  larger  tSan  the  latter,  and  precedes  it  in 
its  course.  Mr.  Barr/«w  informs  us,  that  in 
South  Africa  (in  1784  and  1797)  two  thousand 
square  miles  were  literally  coverei^  by  them, 
ioeing  carried  into  the  sea  bv  a  north-west 


wind  was  in  the  opposite  pofnt,  th«  horribia- 
odor  which  thefw  exhaled  was  perceptible  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  offl 

In  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  ravages  oT 
the  locust  tribe  have  been  dreadful  beyond  de^ 
scription.  They  caused  a  famine  there  inlTSO. 
The  poor  wandered  over  the  country  in  search 
of  a  wretched  existence  from  the  roots  of 
plants.  They  picked  from  the  dung  of  cam- 
els, the  undigested  grains  ot  barley,  and  de- 
voured them  with  eagerness.  Numbers  per^ 
ished,  and  the  streets  and  roads  were  strewed 
wiih  carcases.  "  When  they  visit  a  country,** 
says  Mr.  Jackv)n,  in  bin  Travels  in  Morocco,.  • 
"  it  behoves  every  one  to  lay  in  provision  for 
a  famine,  for  tiiey  stay  from  three  to  seveiv 
years.  When  they  have  devoured  all  other 
vegetables,  they  attack  (he  trees,  consuming 
first  the  leaves,  and  then  the  bark.  From 
Mogador  to  Tangiers,  before  the  plague  in 
1799,  the  face  of  the  earth  was  covered  by 
them." 


THB  ooo. 


wind,'  I  bey  formed,  for  fifty  miles  along  sliore, 
Ji  btok  three  or  four  feet  hi] 


In  illustration  of  the  rqmarkablc  sagacity 
of  this  animal,  an  exf/erienced  shipmaster  of 
this  place  relates  tlic  following  narrative. 

The  ship  Cologne,  sometime  in  1790  sailed 
from  Dunkirk  on  a  whaling  voyage— Sbobel 
Gardner  master,  Reuben  Gardner  chief 
mate,  and  2^nas  Morslander  Sd  mate,  all  of 
Nantucket.  Tlie  Capt.  and  second  mjito 
died  on  the  voyage ;  and  while  the  shH)  was 
returning,  under  tlie  charge  of  Mr.  it.  (vard- 
ner,  site  was  overtaken  at  the  mouth  of  the 
British  Channel  by  a  tremendous  gale^  whicli 
after  carrying  away  her  sails  aud  masts, 
drove  her  on  the  rocks  about  half-way  be- 
tween tlie  Land's  End  and  Lizard  Point,  in 
what  is  called  MountV  Bay. 

Mr.  Gardner,  and  several  of  the  crew,  in 
attempting  to  save  tliemselves  in  the  boat, 
were  a!l  lost.~ After  some  lioiirs  the  wreck 
I  teat  nearer  the  shore,  so  that  the  ho«vsprit 
hung  over  an  emergent  rook,  upon  which  the 
survivors  placed  themselves.  Here,  though 
the  sea  occasionally  broke  over  them,  thev 
were  enabled  to  reinain,  by  supporting  each 
tither,  in  a  sort  of  basin  scooped  in  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  rock.  1 1  was  now  near  midni^^it. 
On  board  the  ship,  whidi  soon  went  to  pieces, 
tiiere  had  been  a  dog,  which  of  course  was 
given  up  for  lost— as  the  shore,  to  the  water's 
edge,  was  for  several  miles  lined  with  an  al- 
most perpendicular  ridge  of  rocks^  up  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  dog  to  climb. 

About  a  mile  from  this  cliff,  on  the  upland, 
stood  a  farmhouse,  the  occupant  of  which 
was  aroused  at  about  day  break,  bv  a  loud 
barking  and  violent  scratching  at  his  door. 
On  rising  and  opening  the  door,  he  perceived 

„ ,    a  dog,  frisking  about  in  an  extraordinary 

igh ;  and  when  the  j  manner,  running  towards  the  cliff,  then  part- 
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W  retumiufu  and  <M^iu  beadiiift  for  die  cliff.— 
The  roan,  however,  asain  went  to  bed,  the 
«toim  still  raging  ;  but  the  dojc  ngaio  assail- 
ed his  door,  yelping  and  howling  with  re- 
newed violence,  so  that  the  farmer  was  once 
niore  induced  to  go  out,  when  he  beheld  the 
dog  running  to  and  fro  as  before,  capering 
and  barking  with  most  singular  manifesta- 
tions of  impatience.  The  farmer  observed 
to  his  wife  that  some  disaster  must  have  oc- 
curred on  the  sea  shore,  for  the  dog  liad  so 
informed  him,  ab  plainly  as  brute  language 
could  indicate. 

He  therefore  instantly  clothed  himself  and 
followed  the  dog,  which  appeared  almost 
frantic  with  gratitude.  The  animal  proceed- 
ed to  the  precipice  directly  abr>ve  the  fata! 
spot,  and  the  farmer,  on  looking  over,  disco- 
vered the  forlorn  and  almost  perishing  ma- 
nners clinging  to  the  rock,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  strand.  The  alarm  was  immediate- 
ly given  to  the  neighl>oring  fnrnters,  who  soon 
procured  ropes  and  other  aids  from  the  town 
of  Falmouth,  three  or  four. miles  from  the 
spot,  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  the  survi- 
vers,  with  a  single  exception,  one  man  having 
been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  from  the 
cliff.  Fourteen  were  thus  rescued,  who  un- 
questionably owed  their  lives  to  the  fidelity 
and  sagacity  of  poor  Towser. 

1*he  narrator  resided  tlnree  months  io  Fal- 
mouth during  the  wimer  following,  where  he 
heard  the  rtrcumstaoce  much  spoken  i^ff 
pM'ticularly  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  American  Con- 
sul.—»Vffii/u«ibf/  Enq^ 


DUCK  snoOTiNG.— wS»  Advcnturt, 

Tbe  scene  of  Uic  adventure  was  on  the 
low  flat  shores  in  Hamsphire,  opposite  tbe 
Isle  of  Wight ;  tlic  hero  of  it  a  wild-fowl 
shooter ;— **  Mounted  on  his  mud  pattens, 
he  %vas  traversing  one  of  those  mud-land 
plains  ill  quest  of  ducks ;  and  being  only  in- 
tent on  his  game,  he  suddenly  found  the 
warers,  which  hod  been  brought  forward 
with  uncommon  rapidity  by  some  peculiar 
circiimstaor«  of  tide,  hbd  made  an  alarming 
progress  around  kutu.  To  whatever  part  he 
ran,  he  found  himself  couipleteiy  invested 
by  the  tide  ;  a  thought  struck  Uun,  as  the 
only  hope  of  safety  ;  he  retired  to  that  part 
which  was  uncovered  «vith  water,  and  stick- 
ing the  barrel  of  his  gun,  (\»hich,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  wild-h)wl  was  very  long,) 
deep  into  the  mud,  he  resolved  to  hold  fast 
by  it  us  a  support  ajjainst  the  wave»,  and  to 
wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  A  common 
tide,  he  had  reason  t'>  believe,  would  not  in 
that  place  have  reached  above  his  middle, 
but  this  was  a  spring  tide,  and  brought  for- 
ward by  a  strong  westerly  wind.  The  water 
had  reached  him  ;  it  covered  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood  ;  it  rippled  over  his  feet ;  it 
g.^ined  his  Knecs-^ his  waist.    Button  after 


buttoa  mm  swallowed  sp.  till:  mC  leotlli  ic 
advanced  over  his  very  sboulders.  With  ii 
palpitating  heart  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
Still,  however,  he  held  fast  by'his  anchor ; 
his  eye  was  eagerly  bent  in  search  of  some 
boat  which  night  'take  its  c6urse  that  way^ 
but  none  appeared.  A  solitary  head,  some* 
times  covered  b?  a  wave,  was  no  object  to  be 
descried  from  shore  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league.  Whilst  he  was  making' up  bis  mind 
to  the  terrors  of  certain  destruction,  his 
attention  wls  calle^l  to  a  new  object !  He 
thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  buttot^  of  his 
coat  begin  to  appear.  No  mariner  could 
behold  a  Cape  at  sea  with  greater  transport 
than  he  did  the  uppermost  button  of  his  coat! 
But  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  was  such, 
and  tlie  turn  of  the  tide  so  stow,  that  it  was 
yet  sometime  before  he  durst  venture  to  as- 
sure himself  that  the  button  was  fairly  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  At  length,  however, 
a  (econd  button  appearing  at  intervals,  his 
sensations  may  rather  be  conceived  than 
described ;  and  his  joy  ^Bve  him  spirits  and 
resolution  to  support  his  uneasy  situation 
four  or  five  hours  longer,  till  the  waters  had 
fulfy  retired."— Gi7;>iV«  Fotett  Scenery. 


SCRIPTURAL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  lie  v.  John  Hartley,  who  has  travelled 
as  a  missionary  in  Greece,  records  in  his  jour- 
nal the  following  interesting  scriptural  illus- 
tratioQ  :— "  Having  had  my  attention  direct' 
ed  last  night  to  the  words  (John  x.  S,)— The 
sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own 
sheep  by  name,  &c.,  I  asked  roy  man  if  it 
was  usual  in  Greece  to  ^ve  names  to  sheep. 
He  informed  me  that  it  was,  and  tliat  the 
sheep  obeyed  the  sheptierd  when  lie  called 
them  by  their  names.  This  morning  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  verifving  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  Passing  by  a  dock  of  slieep,  I  asked 
the  shepherd  the  same  question  which  i  put 
to  my  servant,  and  he  garc  me  tlie  tame  an- 
swer. I  then  hade  him  to  call  one  of  his 
sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its 
pasturage  and  its  companions  and  it  ran  up 
to  the  hand  of  the  shepherd,  with  signs  of 
pteasure,  and  with  a  prompt  obedience  which 
1  had  never  before  obsen-ed  ii>  any  other  an- 
imal. It  is  also  true  of  the  sheep  in  this 
country,  that  a  stranger  will  they  not  fbllow, 
but  will  flee  from  him ;  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  the  ^trar^ger.  The  shepherd  told  me 
that  many  of  his  sheep  are  still  wild :  thnc 
they  had  not  yet  learned  their  names:  but 
that  by  teaching  they  would  all  learn  them. 
The  others  which  knew  their  names  he  called 
tame. 


Take  care  always  to  form  your  establish- 
ment so  much  Within  your  income,  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  fund  for  unexpected  coo- 
tingcDcies,  and  a  prudent  liberality. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BT  JAXBS  XOVTe4>MimT. 

Sov  So  the  moro  Uijr  teed. 

At  eve  hold  not  tnloe  hand  t 
To  doubt  and  fear  gire  tboa  no  heed ; 

Broad-eatt  it  nmnd  the  land* 

Betide  alt  waters  tow. 

The  hirii-vaj-  farrowt  ttoak^ 
Dmp  it  where  thoma  and  thiaUca  fprowp 

Scatter  it  on  the  roek. 

The  good,  the  faithfal  groand, 

Expeet  not  here  nor  tliere  ; 
0*er  hill  and  dale,  bjr  ploH,  tit  found,— 

Go  forth  then  eveigr  where. 

Tboo  kaow'tt  not  whieh  aaj  thrive. 

The  late  or  early  aown  { 
Graee  keept  the  precioat  germ  alive. 

When  and  wherever  ttrown. 

And  doly  thati  appear. 

In  verdare,  bMUty,  ttrtogth. 
The  tender  Wade,  the  tulk,  the  ear. 

And  the  full  eom  at  length. 

ThoQ  eantt  not  toil  in  vain. 
Cold,  heat,  and  looitt,  and  dr^. 

Shall  fotter  and  mature  the  gram 
For  gameri  in  the  ikj-. 

Thence,  when  the  glorioot  end. 

The  dav  of  God  it  eome. 
The  angel  reapert  shall  deaeend. 
And  Heaven  ting  ■*  Harvett  Home  !** 
II  i 

A  FLOOD  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  JOHN  J.  AUDUBON* 

Many  of  our  larger  strMOM^  aoch  Mthe 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio^  the  Illinois,  the  Arkao- 
Ms,  and  the  Bed  River,  exhibit,  at  certain 
aeasons,  the  iBost  extensive  overflowings  of 
their  water,  to  which  the  name  of  /2oMb  is 
more  appropriate  than  the  term  Jretket$^ 
usually  applied  to  the  sudden  risings*of  smal- 
ler streams.  If  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
of  coantry  throufh  which  an  inland  naviga- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  never-failinK  supply 
of  water  furnished  by  these  wonderful  rivers, 
we  cannot  suppose  them  exceeded  in  magni- 
tude by  any  other  in  the  known  world«  It 
will  easily  be  imai^ined  what  a  wonderful 
spectacle  must  present  itself  to  the  e^re  of  the 
traveller  who,  Tor  the  6rst  time,  views  the 
enormous  mass  of  waters  collected  from  the 
wast  central  r^ionsof  our  continent,  boom- 
ing along,  tarbttf  and  swolleB  to  overflowing, 
in  the  broad  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  course  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  former 
of  several  thousands. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  a  kxmmgJMi 


of  these  gigantic  streams,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  causes  which  give  nse  to  it.  These 
are  the  sodden  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
mountains,  and  heavy  rains  continued  for 
several  weeks.— When  it  happens  that,  dur- 
ing a  severe  winrer,  the  Alleghany  mountains 
have  been  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  and  the  accumulated  mass  hat 
remained  namelted  fat  a  length  of  time,  the 
materials  of  a  flood  are  thus  prepared.  It 
now  and  then  happens  tbat  the  %#i«ter  is  hur- 
ried off  by  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature, 
when  theaocumulated  snows  melt  awav  si* 
moltaneouslv  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
south-easterly  wind  which  then  usually 
blows,  brings  along  with  it  a  cqotinoal  fall  CK 
heavy  rain,  which,  mingling  with  the  disser- 
ving snow,  deluges  the  alluvial  portions  of 
the  western  country,  filling  up  the  rivulets, 
ravines,  creeks,  and  smalt  rivers.  Thest 
delivefing  their  waters  to  the  great  streams, 
cause  the  latter  not  merely  to  rise  to  a  sur- 
prising height,  but  to  overflow  liioir  banks, 
wherever  the  4«nd  is  low.  On  such  occa* 
sioos,  the  Ohio  itself  presents  a  splendid,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  appalling  spectacle ;  but 
ivheu  its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Mississippi,  then,  kind  Mader,  is  the  time  to 
view  an  American  flood  in  all  its  astonishing 
magnificence. 

At  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  the 
water  has  been  hsown  to  rise  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  above  its  level.  The  rivei%  at  this 
point,  has  alreadv  run  a  course  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles,  from  its  origin,  at  Pitts* 
burgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  during  which  it  has 
received  the  waters  of  ils  numberless  tribu- 
taries, and  oveiflowing  all  the  bottom-lands 
or  valleys,  has  swept  along  the  fences  and 
dwellings  which  have  been  undble  to  resist 
-iu  violence.  I  could  relate  hundreds  of 
incidents  which  might  prove  to  you  the 
dreadful  eflfects  of  such  an  inundation,  and 
which  have  been  witnessed  bv  thoosandi 
besides  myself.  I  have  known,  for  example, 
of  a  cow  swimming  through  a  window  elev»> 
ted  at  least  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
sixty-two  above  low-water  mark.  The  house 
vras  then  surrounded  by  water  from  the  Ohio, 
which  runs  in  front  of  it,  while  the  neighboi^ 
ing  country  was  overfldwed  t  the  family  did 
not  remove  from  it,  but  remained  in  its  upper 
portion,  having  previously  taken'  off  the 
sashes  of  the  lower  windows^  and  opened  the 
doors.    But  let  us  return  to  the  Mississippi. 

There  the  overflow  is  astonishing ;  for  no 
sooner  has  the  water  readi'Kl  the  upper  part 
of  the  banks,  than  it  rushes  out  and  over^ 
spreads  the  whole  of  the  neighboring  swamps, 
presenting  an  ocean  oveif  rown  wioi  ttupea- 
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dout  forest  trees.— So  $ odden  is  the  cakmily, 
that  every  individual,  whether  man  or  beast, 
has  to  exert  his  utmost  ineeauity  to  enable 
htm  to  escape  from  the  dreadful  element. 
The  Indian  qnickly  removes  to  the  bills  of 
the  interior,  the  cattle  and  i^ame  swim  to  the 
different  stripes  of  land  that  remain  uncover- 
ed in  the  midst  of  tlie  flood,  or  attempt  to 
force  their  way  through  the  waters  until  they 
perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river  the  inhabitants  have  rafts  ready  made, 
on  which  they  remove  themselves,  their  cat* 
tie,  and  their  provisions,  and  which  they  then 
fasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the  larger 
trees,  while  they  contemplate  the  melancholy 
spectacle  [presented  by  tne  current,  as  it  car- 
ries off  their  houses  and  wood-yards  piece  by 
piece.  Some  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  squatters, 
take  this  opportunity  of  traversing  the  woods 
in  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  game, 
and  parcicnlarly  tne  skins  of  animals,  such  as 
the  deer  and  near,  which  may  be  converted 
into  money.  They  resort  to  the  low  ndges 
surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thou- 
sands of  deer,  merely  for  their  skins,  leaving 
the  flei»h  to  putrefy. 

The  rirer  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters 
alonif,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  im- 
posing nature.  Al^ough  no  large  vessel, 
unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make  its 
way  against  the  current,  it  is  seen  covered 
by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which  running 
out  from  all  the  smaller  atreams,  float  silent- 
ly towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their 
owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  well  assured  of 
finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  wa- 
ter is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and  pumice, 
the  latter  having  floated  from  the  rocky 
mountains  of  the  nortli  west.  The'eddiesare 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here 
ond  there  tracts  of  forests  are  ociserved  un- 
dermined, the  trees  gradually  giving  way,  and 
falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,  horses,  bears, 
and  deer,  are  seen  at  times  attempting  to 
swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foaming 
and  boiling  water;  whilst  here  and  there  a 
vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a 
bloated  oircass,  tearing  it  up  m  pieces,  as 
regardless  of  the  flood  as  on  fonner  occa- 
sions it  would  have  been  of  the  numerous 
sawyers  And  planters  nitli  which  the  surface 
of  the  river  is  covered  when  the  water  is  low. 
Even  the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed. 
The  numlterless  trees  and  logs  that  float 
along,  break  its  paddles  and  retard  its  pro- 
gress. Besides;  it  is  on  such  occasions  difii- 
cult  to  procure  fuel  to  maintain  iu  Area ;  and 
it  is  only  at  very  distant  intervals  that  a  t%ood 
3rard  can  be  found  which  the  water  has  not 
carried  off. 

Following  tlio  river  in  your  canoe,  you 
reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  pro- 
tected against  the  overfln  wings  of  the  waters, 
and  are  called  levees.    There  you  6nd  the 


whole  population  of  the  district  at  work  re- 
pairing and  augmenting  those  artificial  bar- 
riers which  are  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dreail 
the  opening  of  a  crevasse,  by  which  the  waters 
may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all  ex- 
ertions, however,  the  crevasjte  opens,  the  wa- 
ter bursts  im»)eruously  over  the  plantations, 
and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so  lately  were 
blooming  in  nil  the  luxuHajice  of  spring.  It 
opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  ought  I 
know  to  tlie  contrary,  may  carry  its  waters 
even  to  the  Mexican  Golf. 

I  have  floated  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
when  thus  swollen,  and  have  in  different  pla- 
ces visited  the  submersed  lands  of  the  interi- 
or, propelling  a  light  canoe,  by  the  aid  of  a 
paddle.  In  this  manner  I  have  traversed 
immense  portions  of  the  country,  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  these  rivers ;  and,  particu- 
lariy  whilst  floating  over  the  iSAississippi  bot- 
tom-lands, [  have  been  struck  with  awe  at 
the  sight.  Dttle  or  no  current  is  met  with, 
unless  when  the  canoe  passed  over  the  bed  of 
a  bayou.  All  is  silent  and  melancholy,  un- 
less when  the  mournful  bleating  of  the  bein- 
med-in  deer  reaches  your  ear,  or  the  dismal 
scream  of  an  eagle  or  a  raven  is  heard,  as  the 
foul  bird  rises,  disturbed  by  your  approach, 
from  the  carcass  on  which  it  was  aJlayine  its 
craving  appetite.  Bears,  cougers,  lynxes, 
and  all  other  quadrupeds  that  can  ascend  the 
treey,  are  observed  crouclied  among  their 
top  branches.  Hungry  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance, although  they  see  floating  around  them 
the  animals  on  which  they  usually  prey,  they 
dare  not  venture  to  swim  to  them.  Fatigueif 
by  the  exertion  which  they  have  made  in 
reaching  the  dry  land,  they 'will  there  stand 
the  hunter's  fire,  as  if  to  die  by  a  hall  were 
better  than  to  perish  amid  the  waste  of  wa- 
ters. On  occasions  like  this,  all  these  ani- 
mals are  shot  by  hundreds. 

Opposite  the  city  of  Natchez,  which  stands 
on  a  bluff  bank  of  considerable  elevation,  the 
extent  of  inundated  land  is  immense,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tract  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River,  which  is 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  being 
under  water.  The  mail-bag  has  often  been 
carried  through*  the  immersed  forests,  in  a 
canoe,  for  even  a  greater  distance,  in  order 
to  he  forwaided  to  Natchitochez. 

But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great 
flood  gradually  subsiding,  and  W^n  see  tbe 
mighty  changes  which  it  has  effected.  Tbe 
waters  have  now  been  carried  into  tlie  distant 
ocean.  The  earth  is  every  where  covered  by 
a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  whidi,  in  dry- 
ing, splits  into  deep  antll  narrow  chasms,  ore- 
sen  ting  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  Irooi 
which,  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  dis- 
agreeable, and  at  times  noxious,  ezhalatioos 
arise,  and  fill  the  lower  stratum  of  the  at- 
mosphere, at  with  a  dense  fog.    Tbe  banks 
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6f  the  river  have  almost  evcrrwhere  broken 
down  in  a  j^reater  or  less  degree.  Large 
streams  are  now  found  to  exist,  where  none 
were  formerly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their 
way  in  direct  lines  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  bends.  These  are,  by  the  navigator  call- 
ed short  cots.  Some  of,  them  have  proved 
large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi.  If  1  mistake  not, 
one  of  these,  known  by  the  name  of  Grand 
Cut-off,  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has 
diverted  the  river  from  its  natural  course, 
and  has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  up- 
per parts  of  the  islands  present  a  bulwark 
consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  floated 
trees  of  all  kinds,  which  lodge  there.  Large 
sand  banks  have  been  completely  removed 
by  the  impetuous  whirls  of  the  waters,  and 
have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some 
appear  quite  new  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator, 
who  has  to  mark  their  situation  and  bearings 
in  his  log-book.  The  trees  on  the  margins  of 
the  banks  have  in  many  parts  given  way. 
They  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream,  like 
the  groonded  arms  of  an  overwiielmed  army 
of  giants.  Every  where  are  heard  the  lam- 
entations of  the  farmer  and  planter,  whilst 
their  servants  nnd  themselves  are  busily  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned 
by  the  floods.  At  one  crevoMU^  an  old  ship 
or  two,  dismantled  for  the  purpose,  are  sunk, 
to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  bv  the  still 
rushing  waters,  while  new  earth  is  brought  to 
fill  up  the  chasms. 

The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  nfle, 
and  making  bis  way  through  the  morass,  in 
search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors 
home,  and  save  the  skins  of  the  drowned. 
New  fences  have  every  where  to  he  formed ; 
even  new  houses  must  be  erected,  to  save 
which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places 
them  on  an  elevated  platform,  supported  by 

£illars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
inds  must  be  ploughed  anew :  and  if  the 
•eason  is  not  too  far  advanced,* a  crop  of 
corn  and  potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But 
the  rich  prospects  of  the  planter  are  bhuted. 
The  traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the 
creeks  and  smaller  streams  having  broken 
their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their 
size.  A  bank  of  sand,  which  seems  firm  and 
secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  trav- 
eller's horse,  and  the  next  moment  the  ani- 
mal has  sunk  in  the  quicksands,  either  to  the 
chest  in  front,  or  the  crupper  behind,  jeaving 
its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small 
rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Mississippi  rises  but  slowly  during  these 
floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  the 
day.  When  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little 
fluctuation  for  some  days,  and  after  this,  sub- 
sides slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration 
of  a  flood  IS  from  four  to  six  weeks,  although. 


on  some  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two 
months. 

Every  one  knows  bow  largely  the  ide^  of 
floods  and  cataclysms  enters  into  the  speoH 
lations  of  the  geologist.  If  the  streamlets 
of  the  European  continent  afford  illustrations 
of  strata,  how  much  more  must  the  Missis* 
sippi,  with  its  ever  shifting  sand-banks,  iu 
crumbling  shores,  its  enormous  masses  of 
drift  timber,  the  source  of  future  beds  of 
coal,  its  extensive  and  varied  alluvial  depos- 
its, and  its  mighty  mass  of  waters  rolling 
sullenly  along,  like  the  flood  of  eternity ! 


THE  SLIDE  OF   ALPNACH. 

For  many  centuries,  the  rugged  flanks  and 
the  deep  gorges  of  Mount  Pilatus  were  cover- 
ed with  impenetrable  forests.  Lofyr  preci- 
pices encircled  tbem  on  all  sides.  Even  the 
daring  hunters  were  scarcely  able  to  reach 
them,'  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  bad 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  disturbing  them 
with  the  axe.  These  immense  forests  were, 
therefore,  permitted  to  grow  and  to  perish 
without  being  of  the  least  utility  to  man,  till 
a  foreigner,  conducted  into  their  wild  recesses 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  was  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  sight,  and  directed  the 
attention  of  several  Swiss  gentlemen,  to  the 
extent  and  superiority  of  the  timber.  The 
most  intelligent  and  skilful  individuals,  bow-* 
ever,  considered  it  quite  impracticable  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  inaccessible  stores. 
It  was  not  till  November,  1816,  that  M. 
Hupp,  and  three  Swiss  gentlemen,  entertain- 
ing more  sanguine  hopes,  drew  up  a  plan  of 
a  slide,  founded  on  trigonometrical  measure* 
ments.  Having  purchased  a  certain  extent 
of  the  forests  from  the  commune  of  Alpnach 
for  6000  crowns,  tliey  began  the  constrnction 
of  the  slide  and  completed  it  in  the  spring  of 
1818. 

The  slide  of  Alpnach  is  formed  entirely  of 
about  35,000  large  pine  trees,  deprived  of 
their  bark,  and  united  together  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner,  without  the  aid  of  iron.  It 
occupied  about  160  workmen  during  eighteen 
months,  and  cost  nearly  100,000  francs,  or 
£4,950.  it  is  about  3  leagues,  or  44,000 
English  feet  long,  and  terminates  in  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne.  It  has  the  form  of  a  trough, 
about  six  feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  six 
feet  deep.  Its  bottom  is  formed  of  three 
trees,  the  middle  one  of  which  has  a  groove 
cut  out  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  for  re- 
ceiving small  rills  of  water,  which  are  con- 
ducted in  it  from  various  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishinfir  the  friction.  The  whole 
of  the  slide  is  sustained  by  about  S.O0O  sup- 
ports ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  attached,  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner,  to  the  rugged  preci- 
pices of  granite. 

The  direction  of  the  slide  is  sometimes 
strait  and  sometimes  zig-2ag,  with  an  incli- 
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aation  of  from  t«a  to  fiftetn  dacrees.  It  is 
often  carried  alonf;  the  sides  of  hills  and  the 
flanks  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  sometimes 
passes  over  their  summits.  Occasionalljr  it 
goes  under  ground,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
oonducted  over  the  deep  gorges  by  scaffold- 
ion  190  feet  in  height. 

The  boldness  which  characterizes  this  work, 
the  sagacity  displaved  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  have  excited 
the  wonder  of  every  person  who  has  seen  it. 
Before  any  step  could  be  taken  in  its  erec* 
tion,  k  was  necessary  to  cut  several  thousand 
trees  to  obtain  a  passage  through  the  impen- 
etrable thickets ;  and  as  the  workmen  ad- 
vancedy  men  were  posted  at  certain  distan* 
ces,  in  order  to  point  out  the  road  for  their 
return,  and  tooitcover,  in  the  gorges,  the 
places  where  the  piles  of  wood  had  been  es- 
tablished. M.  Rupp  was  himself  obliged, 
more  than  once,  to  be  suspended  by  cords,  in 
order  to  descend  precipices  many  hundred 
feet  high  ;  and  in  toe  first  months  of  the  un- 
dertaking, be  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  depnved  liim  of  the  power  of 
superintending  his  workmen.  Nothing,  how- 
ever could  diminish  his  invincible  persever- 
ance. He  was  carried  every  day  to  the  moun- 
tain in  a  barrow,  to  direct  the  labours  of  the 
workmen,  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  he  had  scarcely  two  good  carpenters 
among  them  all ;  the  rest  having  been  hired 
by  accident,  without  anv  of  the  knowledge 
which  such  an  underuking  required.  M. 
Rupp  had  also  to  contend  againsc  the  preju- 
dices of  the  peasantry.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  communion  with  the  devil.  He  was 
charged  with  heresy,  and  every  oUtacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  an  enterprise  whicli 
they  regarded  as  absurd  and  impracticable. 
All  these  difficulties,  however,  were  sur- 
mounted, and  he  had  at  last  the  satisfaction 
of  observing  the  trees  descend  from  the 
mountain  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The 
larger  pines,  which  were  about  a  huudred 
feet  long,  and  ten  inches  thick  at  their  small- 
er extremity,  ran  through  the  space  of  three 
leagues,  or  nearly  nine  miles,  tn  tvoo  minutes 
and  a  ha(f,  and  during  their  descent  they  ap- 
peared to  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length.  The 
arrangements  for  this  part  of  the  operation 
were  extremely  simple.  From  the  lower  end 
of  the  slide  to  the  upper  end,  where  the  trees 
were  introduced,  workmen  were  posted  at 
regular  distances,  and  as  soon  as  every  thing 
was  ready,  the  workman  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  slide  cried  out  to  the  one  above  him, 
**  Let  go."  The  cry  was  repeated  from  one 
to  another,  and  reached  the  top  in  three  min- 
utes. The  workman  at  the  top  of  the  slide 
then  cried  out  to  the  one  below  him,  "It 
comes,"  and  the  tree  was  launched  down  the 
slide,  preceded  by  the  cry  which  was  repeat- 
ed from  post  to  post.  As  soon  as  the  tree 
had  reached  the  bottom,  and  plunged  into 


the  lake,  the  crv  was  repeated  as  before,  and 
a  new  tree  was  launches  in  a  similar  manner. 
By  these  means  a  tree  descended  every  five 
or  six  minutes,  provided  no  accident  happen- 
ed to  the  slides,  which  sometimes  took  place, 
but  which  was  iniUndy  repaired  when  it 
did. 

In  order  to  show  the  en9nnoo8  force  which 
the  trees  acquired  from  the  sreat  velocity  of 
their  descent,  M.  Rupp  maoe  arrangements 
for  causing  some  of  the  trees  to  spring  from 
the  slide.  They  penetrated  by  their  thickest 
extremities  no  h%s  than  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  feet  in  the  earth ;  and  one  of  the 
trees  having  by  accident  struck  against  the 
other,  it  instantly  cleft  it  through  i(s  whole 
length,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

After  the  trees  had  descended  the  slide, 
ther  were  collected  into  rafts  upon  the  lake, 
and  conducted  to  Lucerne,  rroro  thenca 
they  descended  theReou,  then  theAarto 
near  Brm^,  afterwards  to  Waldshut  by  the 
Rhine,  then  to  Basle,  and  even  to  the  sea, 
when  it  was  necessary. 

In  order  that  none  of  the  small  wood  might 
be  lost,  M.  Rupp  established  in  the  forest 
large  manufactories  of  charcoal.  He  erect- 
ed magazines  for  preserving  it  when  manu- 
factured, and  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  barrels  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  to  the  market.  In  winter, 
when  the  slide  was  covered  with  snow,  the 
barrels  were  made  to  descend  on  a  kind  of 
sledxe.  The  wood  which  was  not  fit  for  be- 
ing carbonized,  was  heaped  op  and  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  packed  up  and  carried  away 
during  the  winter. 


VISIT  TO  A   SLAVE  SKIP. 

On  a  hoothem  voyage  of  trading  and  discov- 
ery, Captain  Benjamin  Morrell,  Jr.  visited 
a  slave  ship  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  Bm 
gives  the  following  account  of  fait  visit  >— 

I  have  already  informed  the  reader,  that 
when  I  entered  the  Bay  of  Benguela,  there 
were  no  less  than  four  slave  dealers  from 
Brazil,  wailing  to  complete  tlieir  cargoes.— > 
Oue  of  these  receptacles  of  human  misery  lay 
at  anchor  within  fifty  fathoms  of  the  Antar- 
tic,  and  I  was  so  distressingly  annoyed  by  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  its  hapless  inmates,  the 
wretched  victims  of  unfeeling  avarice,  that  I 
resolved  to  visit  the  vessel,  and  make  an  offer 
of  such  medical  aid  as  might  have  a  tendency 
to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  the  su&rera. 
With  this  determination,  I  ordered  a  boat  to 
be  manned,  and  boarded  the  brig  without 
ceremony. 

I  was  received  by  the  officers  on  deck  with 
a  certain  degree  of  courtesy,  not  unmiogled 
with  surprise ;  which,  when  I  made  known 
the  object  of  my  visit,  assumed  an  expression 
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«f  deiifum  or  cootenpt.  Firmly  adhering 
to  mj  original  porpoae,  however,  I  insisted 
ttpon  aeeiDg,  and,  if  necessary^  admiDistering 
to  those  sufierers  whose  audible  complaints 
bad  fo  powerfoHy  elicited  my  sympathy.  The 
capcaia  gave  orders  thai  my  demand  should 
be  complied  with,  and  gracious.  Heaven ! 
vrbat  a  horfftble  spectacle  was  presented  to 
my  view  ! 

If  the  reader  has  ever  been  on  board  of  a 
Hudson  fUver  market  sloop,  loaded  with 
calves  and  sheep  for  the  citjr  slaughter  hous- 
es, he  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  a  Brazil- 
ian slave  brig.  A  range  of  pens,  or  bins,  oc- 
cupied each  side  of  the  mam  deck,  frcmi  the 
cat-head  to  the  main  chams,  in  which  were 
confined  such  a  number  of  slaves  as  were 
permitted  to  come  on  deck  at  one  time.  In 
a  line  with  the  main  hatchway,  on  each  side, 
was  erected  a  bulkhead,  or  partition,  separa- 
ting the  men  from  the  women ;  while  a  nar- 
row passage  remained  open  to  the  gangivay. 
abaft  the  sternniostpeo,  or  between  that  and 
the  quarter  deck. 

The  slaves,  perfectly  naked,  were  stowed 
in  ro«s,  fore  and  aft,  in  a  sitting  position  or 
crouching  posture ;  and  most  of  the  men  had 
their  fates  between  their  knees,  either  in- 
dulging in  moody  silence,  oc  mournfully 
chanting,  in  a  low  voice,  some  plaintive  song 
of  their  native  villages.  The  feelings  of  the 
females  were  of  course  more  clamorously 
expressed;  in  spite  of  their  tyrants' exertions 
to  keep  them  quiet.  In  passini^  along  the 
deck  between  these  two  ranges  ot  despairing 
human  beings,  I  encountered  such  mute  im- 
ploring glances,  such  appealing  looks  of  mis- 
ery, such  piteous  supplicating  expressions  of 
countenance,  such  torrents  of  tears,  that 
looked  like  pearls  on  ebony,  as  completely 
and  totally  unmanned  me.  My  own  tears 
fell  like  rain,  and  the  poor  negroes  gased  on 
the  stran<;e  phenomenon  of  a  white  man's 
tyropathy  with  wonder,  doubt  and  admiration. 
Even  the  females  had  not  been  allowed  a  rag 
to  cover  their  nakedness. 

After  having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the 
whole  heart-sickening  scene,  my  attention 
wa^  attracted  to  the  after  range  of  pens  on 
the  starboard  side,  which  contained  about 
4tDe  half  the  females  then  on  deck.  Here, 
as  on  the  opposite  of  the  deck,  the  two  sexes 
were  separated  by  a  partition  or  bulkhead 
ei$(ht  feet  in  height^  near  which  were  two 
women  evidently  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Partly  from  the  officers,  and  partly 
from  their  fellow  sufferers,  I  gathered  the 
shameful  facts  that  these  dying  wretches  had 
been  reduced  to  tlieir  present  situation  by 
repeated  applications  of  the  lash,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  piteous  cries  and  heart- 
rending waitings.  This  worse  than  brutality 
had  elicited  those  shrieks  and  groans  which 
first  arrested  my  attention  on  board  the  Ao- 
tartic*    They  were  wives  and  motliers;  their 


infants  bad  been  torn  from  their  breasts  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  either  to  perish 
with  hunger  among  the  grass,  or  to  become 
the  prey  of  beasts,  or  the  reptiles— or  possi- 
bly, to  be  preserved  and  nourished  by  stran- 
gers. In  the  phrenzied  paroxysms  of  mater- 
nal anguish,  they  had  called  for  their  infants 
—for  their  husbands — fbr  their  parents— for 
their  brothers,  sisters  and  friends ;  and  for 
this  natural  involuntary  ebulition  of  feeling, 
their  bodies  had  been  cruelly  lacerated  with 
stripes,  until  nature  sank  exhausted,  no  more 
to  revive.  Their  breasts  were  distended  with 
the  undrawn  nufriment  for  the  lack  of  which 
their  babes  perhaps  were  perishing— it  was 
oozing  in  streams  from  their  nipples,  mingled 
with  their  own  blood. 

On  learning  these  facts,  indignation  ena- 
bled me  to  suppress  those  softer  feelings 
which  were  before  nearly  choking  me ;  while 
the  hardened  barbarians  around  me  wore 
sardonic  smiles  upon  their  faces.  The  cap- 
tains of  two  vessels  were  present,  and  several 
officers.  For  the  moment,  I  impiously  wished 
Co  be  armed  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
to  punish  the  guilty^  and  terminate  the  sof- 
ferines  of  th^r  victims  on  the  spot.  As  this 
was  not  practicable,  however,  I  gave  vent  to 
my  feeUngs  in  a  torrent  of  invective^  pour- 
ing upon  them  volleys  of  vituperation.  I 
oemnot  recollect  what  I  said ;  but  for  some 
time  1  gave  them  broadside  after  broadside, 
without  receiving  a  single  shot  in  return. — 
They  rectived  my  fire  m  silent  astonishment, 
suffering  me  to  rake  them  fore  and  aft,  until 
my  magazine  became  exhansted,  and  I  pau- 
sed for  lack  of  ammunition. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  special  objects 
of  my  compassion  were  released  from  their 
sufferings  by  death ;  and  just  as  the  visiting 
captain  had  attempted  some  observation  in 
excuse  or  palliation  of  their  conduct,  our  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  another  object.  One 
of  the  captives,  a  well  made,  good  looking 
man,  of  aoout  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had 
contrived,  manacled  as  he  was,  to  scale  the 
bulkhead,  from  the  top  of  which,  being  una- 
ble to  use  his  hands,  he  fell  into  the  females' 
apartment,  where  his  head  struck  a  ringbolt 
with  such  force  as  to  fracture  his  scull.  It 
was  the  husband  of  the  youngest  of  the  two 
women  who  had  just  breathed  their  last.  For 
a  few  moments  he  lay  senseless  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  blow  ;  but  soon  came  to  himself 
sufficiently  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
him.  In  the  next  moment  he  recognized  tho 
dead  body  of  his  wife,  which  he  franticly 
strove  to  clasp  in  his  manacled  arms ;  and, 
with  a  yell  of  oespair,  endeavored  to  awaken 
her  with  hib  caresses  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
while  the  wound  in  his  head  was  pouring 
forth  a  torrent  of  blood  on  the  inanimate 
object  of  liis  piteous  lamentations. 

The  captain  of  the  brig  now  spoke,  and  or- 
dered one  of  the  officers  to  tear  the  poor  fel- 
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1  ow  from  the  corpse  of  his  wife,  and  to  stow 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  He  raised 
his  mute  imploring  eye  to  me,  iii  which  I  read 
a  speedy  termination  of  his  miseries,  and  an 
ardent  riesire  to  expire  on  the  bosom  of  his 
wife.  The  officer  advanced  to  seize  him,  but 
this  was  too  much  for  nic  to  witness.  I 
sprang  before  the  dying  man,  drew  my  dirk, 
and  ordered  the  officer  to  desist,  on  the  peril 
of  instant  death. 

"  Hold  !"  I  exclaimed,  **  you  shall  not  mo- 
lest him.  Back  !  back  !  hack  !  on  your 
life  I  Nojnan  shall  touch  him,  unless  he  cut 
his  way  through  my  body.  You  have  butch- 
ered the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  he  is  now  dying 
from  the  effects  of  your  savage  barbarity^; 
and  they  shall  not  be  separated  until  his  spi- 
rit is  re-united  to  hers,  in  that  blessed  world 
where  fiends  of  hell  like  you  can  never  come. 
Back!  or  your  blood  shall  mingle  with  the 
negro's  !" 

Ths  officer  recoiled  a  few  paces,  while  the 
others  stood  gazing  at  me  and  each  other  in 
mute  amazement.  I  stood  fixed  in  my  pur- 
pone,  however ;  and  not  one  of  the  con- 
science-struck, guilt-appailed,  cowardly 
wretcl>es,  could  muster  up  sufficient  courage 
to  oppose  my  single  arm.  The  dying  cap- 
tive*s  struggle  was  short.  In  a  few  minutes 
ii.ore  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  cold  inani- 
mate itps  of  her  he  loved  more  than  he  fear- 
ed death.  I  then  leturned  my  dirk  into  its 
sheath,  and  again  addicssed  the  embarassed 
officers. 

"Step  forward,  inhuman  monsters, and  con- 
template the  effects  of  vour  cruel  barbarity— 
your  triple  murder.  Look  there  !— on  the 
remains  of  those  three  poor  victims  of  your 
avarice  and  cruelty  !  Think  too  of  their  hap- 
less infants  ;  which,  if  ni>t  happily  a^rea<ly 
gone  10  meet  their  parents  in  a  better  world, 
are  fated  never  to  enjoy  a  parent's  tenderness 
in  this.  How  will  vou-aRswer  for  crimes  like 
these  before  the  God  of  justice  ?  I  do  not 
marvel  at  your  cowardice,  for  it  i»the  insepa- 
rable concomitant  of  guilt  like  yours.  {  do 
not  wonder  tliat  you  turn  pale  at  my  juse  re- 
buke, and  tremble  there  like  culprits  at  the 
gangway.  But  how  much  more  will  you 
tremble  when  you  are  arnMgne<l  before  the 
bar  of  Divine  justice,  and  he^r  the  voice 
which  brought  the  universe  into  existence, 
pronounce  the  awful  sentence—'  Inasmuch 
as  you  have  not  shOwn  mercy  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me.'" 

With  these  words  I  advanced  to  the  gang- 
way, and  was  about  to  depart,  when  the  cap- 
tain of  the  brig  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would 
walk  below  and  join  them  in  a  glass  of  wine. 
I  promptly  declined  the  proffered  courtesy, 
assuring  them  that  it  gave  me  very  nnple.isant 
feelings  to  bre-athe  the  same  air  with  men 
engaged  in  this  abominable  traffic  ;  but  were 
1  to  drink  with  them,  I  should  feel  guilty  of  an 


act  of  wanton  impiety  that  had  stained  the 
untarnished  lustre  of  the  flag  I  sailed  under.'' 
They  retorted,  with  a  most  provoking  as* 
surance,  that  j^reat  numbers  of  American  ves- 
sels were  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in  the 
same  traffic :  vessels  which  they  knew  were 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  com- 
manded by  American  captains,  and  manned 
by  American  and  £nglish  seamen. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE    BENEVOLENT     QUAKER. 

Richard  Reynolds  was  born  in  Bristol^ 
England.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  a  minister  among  the  society  of  Friends, 
who  carefully  trained  up  hh  children  in  hab- 
its of  mdustry.  Richard,  when  a  yonng  man, 
became  owner  of  very  large  iron  works  in 
Shropshire.  By  perseverance  and  skill,  at- 
tended with  the  strictest  integrity,  he  so  much 
improved  the  establishment,  that  he  made  a 
large  fortune  by  this  business.  He  used  his 
wealth  as  one  who  loved  God  and  his  fellow- 
men,  mi^ght  be  expected  to  do.  He  acknowl- 
edged God  as  the  giver  of  all  good,  and  him- 
self as  only  a  steward,  who  must  give  a  strict 
account  ot  the  use  made  of  his  Lord's  tal- 
ents. Hence  he  was  remarkable  for  self-de- 
nial, prudence,  and  a  generosity  which  ihade 
no  distinction  of  sect,  or  party,  or  country. 
The  love  of  God  ruled  m  his  heart,  and  reg- 
ulated his  conduct. 

None  but  himself,  and  he  whose  eyes  are 
m  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good,  knew  how  much  he  spent  in  works  of 
charity.  He  has  been  known  often  to  gire. 
five  hundred  goineas,  (twenty-three  hundred 
dollars)  at  one  time,  to  a  charitable  object, 
and  double  that  sum  to  another,  without  al- 
lowing his  name  to  be  published.  In  one 
year  he  gave  to  different  charities,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  (eighty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars.)  He  had  correspondent*  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
who  sought  out  peraons  in  distress,  and  re- 
ported them  to  him.  But  he  did  not  give  to 
all  without  distinction.  He  was  careful  to 
distinguish  between  real  and  pretended  ob- 
jects of  charity.  To  persons  of  tlie  latter 
description,  he  gave  prudent  and  faithful  ad- 
vice, ro  the  former  he  was  a  kind  benefactor. 
It  is  said,  that  during  his  life  he  gave  away  in 
acts  of  charily  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
During  tlie  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land 1795,  not  contenc  with  assisting  those m 
his  own  iieighborhoorf,  he  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee in  London  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  a 
cover  with  these  woris,  "  To  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,'' without 
putting  his  name  to  it. 

A  lady  once  applied  to  him  on  behalf  of  an 
orphan,  and  received  a  liberal  gift.  She  said, 
*'  when  he  is  old  enough,  1  wik  teach  him  to 
name  and  tliank  his  benefactor."    "Stop,*' 
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said  the  good  man,  **  thoa  mitUkest :  we  do 
not  thank  the  clouds  for  the  rain  :  teach  hiro 
to  look  higher,  and  thank  him  who  giveth 
both  the  clouds  and  the  rain/ 

Some  persons  think  it  enough  to  give  one 
tenth  of  their  income  to  the  cause  of  God, 
reserving  nine  tenths  for  their  own  use.  But 
be  '*  had  not  so  learned  Christ."  He  eipend- 
ed  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  his  income 
forbiiowu  private  use.  The  rest  was  sa- 
credly devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  m  active  benevolence,  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  time  hemg  occupied  in  seekms  out  and 
relieving  the  distressed,  besides  contributing 
to  the  various  benevolent  societies  in  the 
citT. 

^ing  once  urged  by  a  friend  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  he  at  length  consented.  "  How 
would  Tou  like  to  be  painted ?''  *' Sitting 
among  nooks."  "Any  book  in  particular.^" 
••TheBIBLE.'*  "  Open  at  any  part  T  "At 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans ;  the  first  verse 
to  be  legible;  'Therefore  bfing  justified  bv 
PAITH,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesvs  Christ.'  **  To  a  friend  who 
applied,  to  him  with  a  ct»se  of  distress,  he 
•aid,  "  My  talent  is  the  meanest  of  all  tal- 
ents>-n  little  sordid  dust.  But  the  man  in 
the  parable,  who  had  but  one  talent,  was  ac- 
countable; for  the  talent  which  I  possess, 
humble  as  it  is,  I  am  also  accountable  to  the 
great  Lord  op  all."  He  rejected  the  idea 
of  meriting  heaven  by  his  deeds  of  charity. 
His  whole  dependence  for  eternal  life  was  m 
the  mercy  of  God,  throueh  the  propitiating 
sacrifice  of  his  Redeemer.  He  lived  to  ao 
advanced  age,  eujovine  great  health,  beloved 
and  honored ;  and  his  last  end  was  peace. — 
During  his  illness,  he  was  very  calm  and  kind 
to  everv  body ;  his  countenance  and  conduct 
showed  that  all  was  peace  within.  He  died 
at  Cheltenham,  whither  he  Itad  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Sept.  10th,  1816,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  a^c,  full  of  faith,  of 
days,  of  riclies,  and  ot  honor.  May  every 
youth  who  reads  this  sketch  exclaim.  "  Let 
lue  die  the  death  of  ilie  righteous,  ana  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.** 


THE  LAWYER  AND  THB  WILL. 

Mr.  C.  was  a  lawyer  m  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, possessed  of  taUnt,  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, rose  to  great  infiuence  not  in  one  but 
two  counties,  acquired  landed  property,  was 
a  judicious  improver,  and  must  have  left  be- 
hina  him  very  considerable  wealth.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  sent  for  by  an  old  eentleman 
to  make  his  will,  who  by  early  industry  and 
rigid  economy,  or  rather  prudence,  Imd  ac- 
cumulated a  very  handsome  fortune,  lb  is 
o.'d  gentleman  had  a  brother  in  Ltindon, 
wbom  every  body  supposed  would  be  his  heir, 
bat  bit  rdative  8  temper  was  very  peculiar, 


and  his  resolvei  when  once  fanned,  as  irre- 
versible as  fate  itself.    A  misunderstanding 
or  qoarrel  had  arisen,  and  the  tebtator,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  had  secretly  determined 
to  '  cut  his  brother  off  with  a  shilling.'    The 
man  of  busii^ss  on  learniiig  this  intention 
looked  the  very  picture  of  amazement,  and 
was  of  course  still  more  confounded  and  sur- 
prised when  directed  to  put  himself  down  as 
heir.    This  injunction  he  declined  loobey; 
talked  of  the  Loudon  brother's  family ;  of 
the  suspicions  tftat  would  attach  to  his  own 
character,  and  the  scandalous  rumors  that 
would  be  circulated  against  him;  and,  in 
short,  made  a  liberal  use  of  every  dissuasive 
whidi  an  honest  mind  could  dictate,  or  lan- 
guage convey.    But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ; 
the  testator  pleaded  in  favor  of  his  assent, 
while,   mirabile   dtctu^    the    agent    pleaded 
agaiuf  t  himself,  and,  amon^  other  things,  was 
reminded  by  his  employer  that  he  was  the 
only  man  he  had  met  with  during  all  his  ex- 
perience, who  rejected  rattier  than  courted 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  considered  a  very 
handsome  estate  unworthy  of  acceptance, 
where  the  purchase  money  was  less  than  a 
pepper-corn  rent.    All  this  he  bore  calmly, 
and  it  was  only  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
controversy  when  asked  whether  he  had  not 
a  nephe;v,  a  cousin,  or  a  boy  in  (he  office,  who 
might  have  no  obiection  to  *  a  lump  of  land»* 
that  he  conseniecf  to  substitute  his  ow  ii  name, 
on  finding  the  other  so  wilful  and  capricious. 
This  point  conceded,  the  deed  was  drawn, 
signed  and  executed,  and  handed  over  to  the 
writer  as  custodier,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  registration.    But  with  him  it  did  not  re- 
main long.    Having  some  acquaintance  with 
a  nobleman  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  repaired  to  his  seat,  told  what  hud  hap- 
pened, hogged  he  would  take  a  note  of  the 
circuijnstance,  and  retain  the  will  in  his  own 
possession,  lest,  in  an  evil  moment,  he  should 
be  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty. 
The   old   gentleman    only  survived   a    few 
months,  and  his  brother,  so  soon  as  the  cir- 
cumstance was  revealed  to  him,  paid  an  ear- 
ly or  immediate  visit  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  was  received  by  the  agent  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  seat  of  bis  noble  friend,  and 
without  divulging  the  secret  farther,  or  ma- 
king any  merit  of  his  own  generosity,  request- 
ed procfuct'ion  oi  the  deed  ai  settlement  that 
it  might  be  read  and  shown  tu  Che  heir-at- 
law.    All  this  was  done,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  stranger  remarked,  amidst  the  bitterness 
of  his  disappointment,  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  bring  him  so  far  on  so  uiiplen- 
6ant  an  errand,  that  Mr.  C.  placed  the  will  in 
his  hands,  explained  his  fecliiif^s  so  fnr,  and 
with  the  greatest  coolness  volunteereil  re- 
conveyance.   This  was  a  sudden  transition 
with  a  vengeance,  from  disappointment  to 
hope,  from  competence  to  affluence,  and  it 
need  liardly  be  added  that  the,  brother  4n  the 
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first  instance  looked  onatlerable  thiogs, 
scarcely  believinf^  the  evidence  of  bis  senses, 
and  required  somethinn;  very  like  entreaty 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  study  his  own 
interest  by  allowing  others  to  make  an  auto 
da  ft  of  the  caprices  and  prejudices  of  a  de- 
funct relation.  An  understanmog  ensued  of 
the  most  gratifying  nature ;  all  parties  were 
pleased ;  and  the  lawyer,  in  the  long-run,  re- 
ceived a  present  aniountiDg  to  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  token  of  his  disioterested 
and  deserving  conduct.  The  story,  more- 
over, soon  '  got  wind.'  His  character  rose 
to  a  high  premium,~business  waxed  everv 
day,  and  inspired,  right  hand  and  left,  such 
a  degree  of  confidence,  that  he  became  the 
legal  leader  of  two  counties.  And  here  ends 
our  anecdote^  unless  we  choose  to  add,  that, 
m  repeating  it  to  a  blunt  visiter,  the  maa  ex- 
claimed, on  the  spur  of  the  moment — '  Law- 
yers o'  that  kind  are  thin  sawn.*— I>tt»i/rte» 
Courier, 


JOHN    REYNELL. 

In  a  copy  of  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of 
Anthony  Benezet,  derived  from  the  library 
of  a  gentleman  now  deceased,  the  subjoined 
instructive  and  affecting  incident  was  found 
related  in  manuscript  connected  by  an  aUer- 
isk  with  the  name  of  John  Reynell,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  above  mentioned  work. 

This  John  Reynell  was  at  one  time  almo- 
ner to  Joshua  Crosby,  a  Jamaica  merchant, 
who  left  three  hundred  pounds  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  poor  widows  of  PhiMelphia. — 
After  Crosby's  death,  Anthony  Benezet  was 
applied  to  for  a  list  of  suitable  objects  of  this 
charity,  and  furnished  one  which  was  adopt- 
ed, i  was  at  that  time  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Reynell,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  pay  the  mo- 
neys as  apportioned  among  them.  In  per- 
forming this  duty,  circumstiinccs  took  place, 
which  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  my 
mind.  One  of  the  persons  resided  in  Ches- 
nut-street,  and  kept  a  small  huckster's  shop ; 
it  was  in  the  month  of  March.  On  inquiry 
for  her  she  appeared,  and  asked  what  I  want- 
ed with  her  f  To  this  I  replied,  that  1  had  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  pay  her.  She  burst 
into  tears,  and  with  strong  emotion  said,  that 
no  human  being  owed  her  a  farthing ;  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  person.  I  said,  no:  so, 
here  are  five  pounds,  for  which  she  was  desir- 
ed to  sign  a  receipt,  which  being  read,  ex- 
plained to  her  whence  the  benefaction  came. 
The  poor  woman  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  !  merciful 
God,  I  am  reduced  to  the  last  penny  ;  all  my 
little  affairs  are  sold,  and  my  children  are  in 
want."  1  retired  hastily.  About  thirty  years 
after  I  was  saluted  in  the  streets  of  Savan- 
nah m  Georgia,  by  a  respectable  looking  man, 
t4io  called  me  by  name ;  and  on  my  observ- 
ing that  I  bad  not  the  pleasure  or  knowing 
him,  he  replied,  *'  I  shall  never  forget  you. 


Yoa  onc#  paid  my  mother  five  poands,  part 
of  a  legacy  to  poor  widows  left  by  Mr.  Cros- 
by, and  my  mother  has  often  told  me  that 
that  small  sum  had  enabled  her  to  keep  her 
children  together,  and  to  fit  me  for  the  sea, 
and  now  I  command  that  fine  ship,"  then  in 
view.— 7%f  Friend, 


FLATTERY. 

Among  the  herd  «f  trifling  characters  that 
infest  society,  none  are  more  despicable  and 
insignificant  than  flatterers.  Instead  of  act- 
ing the  part  of  faithful  monitors,  by  exposing; 
the  follies  of  mankind,  they  conceal  their 
faults  and  soften  their  vices.  They  are  ever 
striving  to  ingratiate  Unwoselves  into  the 
good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, by  the  most  shameful  falsehood!,  and 
scruple  not  to  sacrifice  their  honor  and  pro- 
bity, to  gain  the  esteem  of  their  superiors. 

That  praise  or  commendation  is  pleasing 
to  the  mind  of  man,  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  when  improperly  administered^ 
or  taken  in  large  draughts,  it  intoxicates  and 
unfits  the  person  for  impartial  judgment: 
but  due  praises,  bestowed  by  a  skilful  hand, 
may  stimulate  the  virtuous  to  the  perform* 
auce  of  greater  actions. 

Generally  speaking,  flattery  awakens  our 
self-love,  stirs  np  our  vanity,  renders  us 
proud,  haughty,  and  conceited ;  in  short,  it 
directly  opposes  the  celebrated  precept, 
**  Know  thyself,''  as  well  as  those  principles 
of  humility  and  brotherly  love  which  the  gos- 
pel enjoins.  If  we  take  an  extensive  view  of 
Its  mischievous  effects,  I  am  convinced  that 
every  friend  of  truth  and  sincerity,  will  look 
upon  the  man  who  accustoms  himself  to  ut- 
ter false  praises,  as  a  contemptible  being, 
only  worthy  to  associate  with  those,  who  like 
himself  pay  no  respect  to  veracity.  Indeed 
the  more  I  reflect  on  the  vice,  the  stronger  is 
my  belief  that  it  is  pregnant  with  evil,  from 
the  polite  compliment  which  is  not  due,  to 
the  fulsome  adulation  offered  by  the  mean- 
est of  the  human  species. 


LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES. 

A  PERSON  who  had  done  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
a  great  injury,  came  afterwards  to  him  for 
his  advice  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate. 
Sir  Matthew  gave  his  advice  very  frankly  to 
him,  but  would  accept  of  no  fee  for  it,  and 
thereby  showed,  both  that  he  could  forgive 
as  a  Christian,  and  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman  in  him,  not  to  take  money  of  one 
who  had  wronged  him  so  grievously.  When 
he  was  asked  by  one  liow  he  could  use  a  maa 
so  kindly  who  bad  wronged  him  so  much,  hit 
answer  was,  he  thanks  God  that  be  bad 
learned  to  forget  iDjuries. 
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HO.  vr. 


FALLS  OF  A  FOREST  STREAM. 

at^gymUdby  pti^mimg  the  FaXU  •/  mn  mmmmd 

Hrtqm^farrtmvcedinthe'm—dt.  ' 
SmnmiD  and  rlveD  apart,  as  if 

By  aomeTaateartlKiftake  sboek, 
Sbeer  down  and  deep  oo  either  tidt^ 

Dewend  the  walls  of  roek  \ 
And  Cut  between  the  frontin|fMdes» 

From  their  far  forest  head» 
The  waters  flow,  and  flash,  aad  &1I 

Over  their  shelving  bed. 

Etemall  J,  eternally. 

The  eeaieless  vaters  flow^ 
And  o*er  the  brink  of  the  abjrss^ 

The  forests  stoop  and  grow ; 
And  silently  and  soiemnfy. 

The  yew^ree  easu  its  shade. 
And  the  massive  shadows  of  the  oak, 

Aeress  the  gnlph  are  hdd. 


rift. 


fTpeaeh steep  roekboilt parapet. 

The  moss  and  llehen  clings 
And  tender  eliff  flowers  from  eael 

In  timid  beauty  spring ; 
And  sanetnaried  from  hommi  foot. 

No  soQod  the  ear  reaeires, 
Save  from  the  fiUliog  waters. 

And  the  wind-stirred  boughs  Md  leaves. 

O'er  all  there  btoods^repose  I  the  breese 

Lingers  as  it  goes  past, 
The  squirrel's  foot  sounds  hxid  anwog 

The  leavet  by  autumn  easCt 
And  the  lonely  bird,  whose  gla&ebg  whig 

Flks  restleariy  among 
The  boughs,  stops  doQbtfully  airf  ehesks 

The  sudden  bunt  ef  song. 

And  silently,  year  after  year 

b  uriiered  In  and  goes. 
And  time,  amid  these  quiet  soeBes»- 

No  other  measure  knnws 
But  the  wakening  and  the  sleep  of  birds, 

The  dawn  and  shut  of  dsy, 
And  the  ehMMTCs  of  the  forest  leaves, 

From  hud&g  to  deeay. 

The  wildemcsis  still ;  tfie  long, 

Lontf  sleep  of  sges  gone. 
With  Its  unmoving  presenee  filb 

These  dishmt  sMes  and  lone  t 
And  ehai^ag  dynasties,  and  thronea 

Guit  down,  send  hither  brief 
Aad  teter  estoes  than  the  fall 

Of  Mtamn's  withered  lent 

The  selfbame  rest  Is  here,  as  wheu 

The  Indian  made  his  bed 
Beneath  the  trees,  and  the  mOd  itan 

Shone  in  upon  his  head ; 
Or  when  the  stag  here  so«|^  the  eiol» 

Amid  the  noonday's  hesA, 
Unstartled  by  the  rifle 

Or  the  treM  of  hmter*a  liMt 


It  Is  aholv  spot;  wide  lies 

The  unbroMA  hush  of  woodsy 
And  green-arahed  pathways  lesd  awaj 

Through  hermit  solitudes ; 
And  eeaselessly,  and  ecaselessly. 

The  sliding  stream  goes  past, 
And  bendlig  over  all  the  hlOs, 

The  skyT blue  dome  is  cast 

Andte  awav  from  the  world's  jai% 
The  heart  loooks  up  to  Hiss, 


Whose 

The  forests  vast  and  d^  t 
And  wilderness,  and  sky,  and  earth 

Bv  man  unmarred,  untrod. 
And  nature's  quiet  eoorses,  shew 

The  image  of  their  God. 

But  the  time  eomes  when  tide  1 

Shall  be  tfstnrbed  and  gone. 
When  the  woodman's  aze  shall  laj 

The  talleys  open  to  the  sun. 
When  the  old  Wlldemess  shaU  foil. 

And  the  unsheltered  stream. 
In  all  iu  windings^  find  n»  shade 

From  summer's  fervent  beam. 


But  still  the  naked  heave 

Upon  the  boriMn*s  veige, 
And  the  hurrf  Ing  waters  o*er  Iheir  he^ 

Their  rapio  aurrent  uige  i 
And  hills  and  vales  lie  gree%  while  He 

Who  sees  thesparrow  foil. 
Shall  shed,  with  an  indulgent  fove^   • 

A  light  a«d  peaoe  d'er  all.  B.  P. 


[bt  ftlQUBST.] 


Mk.  Hooksb,— I  \mf%  noticed  Judge  Mar- 
aball's  letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  BMay,  oo 
a  Congrets  of  Nations^  for  the  amicable  ad* 
JQStnant  of  national  diffsfenoet ;  at  yoa 
quoted  it  from  the  Religiout  Tel^ftraph,  ia 
the  Connecticttt  Obaenrer  for  Nov.  96, 18SSI. 

Oar  beloved  and  honorable  Chief  Jufttice 
Th«l  he  hat  read  the  Etsay  with 


deep  interett,  and  a  ttncere  wish  the  attain* 
nent  of  itt  o^ect  were  practicable.'' 

Here  permit  me,  most  respectfully  to  en- 
quire, it  there  any  pbyiical  mipracdcabilitjr 
in  the  attainment  of  any  olgect,  which,  an* 
der  the  qoromon  Frovideooe  of  God,  dependt 
solely  on  the  voluntary  choice  of  men.  May 
not  individoai  and  public  opinioQ,  be  changed 
by  human  inttrumentaliap  and  the  bleating 
or  Heaven ;  by  the  eikibition  of  motivety 
troth,  and  factt ;  by  the  eihibition  of  the 
doctnoet  and  dutiet  of  revealed  religion  ; 
and  l^  a  faithfol  eipotitioo  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  gradoot  prooniet  * 
oftheOospd.  liay  not  ralen,  nationt,  and 
iodividoalt,  choeee  the  Uettingt  of  pm^ 
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rather  than  tht  horrors  of  war,  if  th€^  are 
ditpo«ed.  May  not  the  governipent  of  any 
nation,  propose  to  the  ^oveinment  of  any 
oth^r  nation,  to  adjust  their  differences,  by 
a  Coneress  of  nations,  a  convention,  or  court 
of  nations,  or  by  referees  chosen  by  the  par* 
ties,  or  by  any  other  ways  and  means  tlioughc 
most  eipedient :  and  propose  to  them  to  es- 
tablish a  code  orintematioaal  law,  based  on 
the  principles  of  justice  and  impartial  recip- 
rocity, with  a  view  to  promote  amity,  social, 
and  commercial  intercourse,  k  Awledge  and 
good  will  to  all.  And  mny  not  something  of 
this  kind  be  done,  in  humble  hope  of  success, 
at  least  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  war,  and 
promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Is  not  public  opinion,  on  many  subjects, 
constantly  changing;  is  there  no  improve- 
ment to  be  ma'le,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
on  the  sul>jects  of  war  and  peace.  Was  it 
not  thought  by  many  wise  and  good  men, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery,  intemperance, 
and  many  other  benevolent  objects,  was  im- 
practicable, and  nothing  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  evil,  any  more  than  vou  can  pre* 
▼ent  the  earthquake  or  tomado.—But  al- 
though the  objects  are  not  yet  accomplished, 
yet*  has  not  the  progress  been  greet,  by  per- 
severing efibrt,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
much  good  already  done,  and  the  results, 
thus  far,  wonderful. 

Here  is  the  subject  of  war  presented  to  the 

Cublic  mind,  the  greatest  crime  committed 
y  man,  and  the  severest  judgn^nts  of  Heav- 
en inflicted  on  our  race  in  consequence  ! 
And  i»  there  nothing  can  be  done  by  hanian 
instrumentality  on  this  subject,^ we  see  that 
every  benevolent  object  prospers,  why  not 
this  at  well  as  others  ?  Alter  the  trial  of  al- 
most sit  thousand  years,  to  settle  national 
controversies  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  is  it 
not  enough  and  enough,  to  convince  every 
well  informed,  intelKge^^  man.  uf  the  folly 
and  madness  of  this  course,  and  to  stir  up  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  adjusting  national  differences  in  a 
more  benevolent  and  less  sanguinary  man- 
ner? If  not,  review  the  battlefield,  the  inhu- 
man triumph  of  the  victors,  and  the  rage  and 
dispair  of  the  vanquished,  the  crits  of  the 
wounded,  the  \ih  long  grief  of  mourners  of 
both  parties,  and  the  continued  groaniogs  of 
the  laboring  class  of  society,  under  the  war 
taxes  of  fighting  nations. 

Our  Chief  J  ustice,  further  remarks,  that 
**  the  argument''  (in  favor  of  a  Congress  of 
nations)  **  h  well  arranged,  and  well  support- 
ed. The  quotations  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  directly  applicable ;  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  sacred  volume  inculcates  peaee. 
The  Human  race  would  be  eminently  bene- 
fited by  tlie  principle  you  advance.  Tlie  re- 
ligious man  and  the  phihinthropist,  must 
•foally  pray  l«r  it»  establishment.''   These 


sentiments  are  worthy  of  the  respectable 
source  from  whence  they  originate. 

But  our  Chief  Justice,  then  concludes, 
**  yet  I  must  avow  my  belief,  that  it  is  im* 
practicable."  Doubtless  meaning,  in  the 
present  corrupt  state  of  the  public  mind. 

I  fear  this  opinion,  in  consideration  of  the 
very  high  authority  from  whence  it  proceeds  | 
may  be  received  by  some,  in  a  more  unlimit* 
ed  sense  than  the  author  designed.  Be  lim- 
its it,  to  a  Congress  of  nations,  and  does  not 
apply  it  to  other  means  of  changing  public 
opinion  by  which  the  peace  of  nations  may 
be  established,  nor  would  lie  have  it  to  be 
understood,  I  presume,  that  nothing  else  can 
be  done  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  man,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Eeaay. 
I  fear,  I  say,  this  opinion  will  have  an  un- 
favorable tikct  on  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
particularly  on  the  success  of  Peace  Soaeties, 
now  gradually  rising  up  in  England,  France. 
Geneva ;  some  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  tlie  United  States ;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence, some  may  eay,  without  reflection,  or 
serious  attention  to  the  object,  nothing  can 
be  done,  and  lay  the  subject  aside  at  onoe* 
Therefore, 

In  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility,  and 
with  the  highest  consideration  for  theauthor, 
and  a  sincere  regard  for  the  good  of  the 
great  whole,  I  beg  leave  again,  most  respect- 
fully to  enquire, 

if  <*  the  argument"  (of  the  Essay)  **  is  well 
arranged,  and  well  supported  ;''^if  "  the 
quotations  from  the  Nei^  Tesumcnt**  (con- 
tained in  the  Essay,)  *^  are  directly  applica- 
ble ;**— and  if  "  the  whole  spirit  of  the  sacred 
volume  inculcates  peace ;"  (the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  Essay;  and  to  prevent  future 
wars  ;)  if  *'  the  human  race  would  be  emi- 
nently benefited  b^  the  principle  advanced  ;** 
•—and  if  **  the  religious  man  and  the  philan- 
thropist, must  equally  pray  for  its  establish- 
noent"— admitting  these  sentiments,  I  en- 
quire, is  it  wise  and  prudent  still,  to  say, 
**  yet  1  must  avow  my  belief,  that  it  is  im- 
practicable.** Does  **  un  argument,  well  ar- 
ranged add  weil  supnorted,"  prove  nothing 
which  is  practicable  r  Do  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament,  directly  appticaUe,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  sacred  volume,  incul- 
cate peace,  and  yet,  h  it  impracticable  to 
attain  it  ?  **  Must  the  religious  man  and  phi* 
lanthropist,  pray**  for  that  which  is  imprac- 
ticable r  Is  there  any  thing  wanting  to  attain 
the  object,  but  a  correct  opinion  ot  llie  public 
mind,  and  the  peaceful  disposition  and  efffirt. 
inculcated  through  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
volume  ? 

Again,  allow  me  to  enquire,  if  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  good  will  to  our  race,  in 
humble  hope,  and  trust,  in  the  kind  Provi- 
dence of  God,  and  his  promises  of  a  future 
day  of  peace,  may  not  the  constitution  of  tiie 
American  Peace  Society  new  establislied,  be 
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to  ah«f«d  BS  to  have  m  Vict  PreiMleiU  in  Mch 
Mate,  yf  ^r  ^  prscticable,  and  other  offi* 
cers  ;  also,  a  Peace-Sofcietj  in  each  state,  and 
a)so  a  Peace  Society  m  each  county  or  dit- 
trict;  and  may  not  the  National  Society 
publub  a  periodical,  ably  edited,  under  the 
title  of  the  American  Advocate  for  Peace, 
and  the  other  societies  join  in  the  support  of 
it,  with  a  sincere  view  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  public  mind  to  the  all  important  sub- 
jects of  peace  and  War  ;  may  not  this  be  done 
in  humble  hope  of  Providential  assistance, 
and  final  succeM,  though  not  immediate,  or 
complete,  yet  some  i^ood  may  be  done,  at 
least,  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  pro- 
mote, m  some  measure,  a  .univei  sal  peace  es- 
tablishment, and  make  some  preparation 
for,  and  hasten  on,  the  future  day  of  prom- 
ised peace. 

And  m  the  same  spint  may  not  these  So- 
cieties, and  other  dtixens,  petition  oar  gen- 
eral government,  to  devise  ways  and  means, 
to  form  a  permanent  peace  establishment 
with  all  governments  with  which  our  govern- 
ment has  any  diplomatic  intercourse,  and 
propose  to  them,  to  meet  in  convention,  by 
their  delegates,  m  i^umber  proportioned  to 
their  respective  population  ;  with  a  view  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  adjusting  national 
differences  without  resort  to  arms,  and  es- 
tablish a  code  of  international  law,  based  on 
the  principles  of  justice  and  impartial  recip- 
rocity, and  a  court  of  decision  thereon ;  with 
the  view  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versal peace  esublishmept,  of  settling  all 
national  differences,  equitabSy  and  amicably, 
and  of  promoting  social  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse, knowledge  and  good  will,  among 
all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth. 

If  there  ever  was  a  day  of  alarm,  since  the 
deluge,  it  is  now !  If  ever  the  interposition  of 
a  kind  Providence  was  necessary,  to  save  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  now  !  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  for  universal,  ardent  prayer,  to 
Almighty  God,  for  help  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
it  is  now  !  Almost  all  the  nations  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  earth  are  convulsed  to  their 
center,  the  very  citadel  of  our  own,  is  assail- 
ed I  The  disnwl  cloud  of  war  hovers  over  the 
nations  I  The  spiiit  of  war,  pride,  ambition, 
martial  glory,  and  selfishness,  governs  the 
hearts  of  many  rulers  and  rulec^  while  the 
public  i?ood,  tM  supreme  laws  of  justice  and 
beiievoleuce,  and  ^ood  will  to  all,  are  dis- 
carded, and  the  divine  law,  Thou  shall  not 
kill,  defied ;  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  ap- 
pear to  be  about  to  dash  themselves  together, 
m  one  universal,  promiscuous  ruin !  And, 
can  there  nothing  be  done  by  human  instro- 
mentalitv,  with  God's  blessing  |  is  nothing 
pracucable,  under  divine  direction  and  pro- 
tection, at  this  awful  crisis !  When  tlie  judg- 
ments of  Gofl  are  abroad  in  tlie  earth,  wul 
not  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  righteous- 
acat  and  peace  f  If  ever  there  was  a  proper 


tiona  for  effort,  bamiliatkHi  wndpny^^U  it 
now  !  Aiul  now,  even  now,  let  the  standard 
of  universal  peace  be  raised.  K.  P. 


Ttaok  the  Soadiy  8  Aiol  Jcwsl. 
THE  MOAAVIANS. 

This  small  sect  has  been  distinguished  for 
beautiful  simplicity  of  manners,  most  exem- 
plary morality,  contented  industry,  and  love 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  welliit 
for  evangelical  piety  and  untiring  seal  in  the 
great  work  of  missions.  At  another  time  we 
may  give  our  readers  a  more  full  account  of 
the  doctrines,  peculiarities,  and  history  of 
this  small,  but  interesting  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church.  At  present  our  remarks 
will  be  confined  to  what  may  be  called  their 
forms  of  worship,  including  not  only  those 
which  relate  to  the  more  ftublic  and  formal 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  but  thohe  which 
are  less  so,  yet  may  be  said  to  belong  essen- 
tially to  their  religious  economy. 

As  the  Moravian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment is  a  modified  form  of  Episcopacy,  so 
they  have,  in  imitation  of  all  denominations 
which  adopt  that  form  of  government,  a  tit* 
wrgy^  which  tliey  use  in  tlieir  public  worship. 
This  liturgy  is  similar  somewhat  to  that  used 
by  Episcopalmns  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  There  are  considerable  differences 
in  other  respects.  It  is  however  evangelical 
and  full  of  devotional  sentiment. 

The  Moravians  differ  from  the  Episcopa- 
lians in  more  frequently  assembling  in  tlie 
vestry  room,  especially  in  their  isolated  set^ 
tiements,  such  as  Bethlehem,  Naxareth,  and 
Litis  in  Pennsylvania,  Salem  in  N.  C,  &e., 
at  an  hour  previous  to  the  time  of  public 
worship,  and  there  going  over  in  a  sort  of 
church  prmftr  meetings  the  prayers  of  the 
Litany  used  on  such  occasions.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  the  public  service  in  the 
church  is  shortened  and  simplified,  and  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, Baptbts,  &C.  They  stand  up  to 
pray  and  sing,  and  observe  tlie  same  altitude 
whilst  the  preacher  reads  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  just  before  be  commences 
hb  sermon.  As  soon  as  he  has  read  his  text 
the  whole  congregation  becomes  seated. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  their  public  as- 
semblies for  worship  tliat  the  people  are 
grouped  together  according  to  age,  He,  The 
elder  men  sit  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
elder  women  occupy  the  opposite  side.  The 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are  be- 
yond a  certain  age  occupy  their  respective 
places,  whilst  the  little  boys  ami  girls  have , 
their  appropriate  seats.  This  arrangement 
certainly  gives  the  preacher  some  advan- 
tages in  addressing  bis  various  classes  of 
hearers* 

We  may  remark  that  the  public  prayers  in 
the  Moravian  churches  are  lemarkably  niort; 
and  indeed  their  services  geoer«lly  are  of 
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lengdi.    Very  oUteii  ibeir  whole 

pobKc  stfvioe  does  not  exceed  ao  hour.  It 
It  also  worthy  of  remark  that  their  hymoa 
partake  much  more  of  the  naf  are  of  prayer 
than  those  of  mo8C  denominations^  and  are 
used  more  with  reference  to  that  circum- 
stance,  than  is  common  amonic  most  Chris- 
tians. This  is  a  fact  of  a  very  peculiar  na- 
ture, and  worthT  of  our  notice.  Our  con- 
Itreji^tions,  we  tnmk,  would  appear  much 
more  solemn  than  they  ordinarily  do,  were 
they  to  realke  this  fkict,  that  whilst  singing 
the  praise  of  God,  they  are  often  engaged  in 
the  work  of  most  solemn  prayer,  and  using 
e?en  the  veiy  forms  of  petition. 

The  Moravians  are,  as  a  denomination, 
lar  better  acquainted  with  muik  than  any 
other  people.  And  they  accordingly  intro- 
duce it  much  in  the  service  of  Gc^.  They 
all  sing ;  and  they  uie  not  only  the  organ, 
but  also  vto&fM,  clarionett^  and  other  iostru- 
ments  in  the  public  service,  especially  in 
their  larger  settlements  and  towns. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  ito  their  public 
worship,  which  we  must  explain  in  connex- 
ion with  another  that  relates  to  private  and 
individual  worship.    The  Moravians  have,  as 
some  of  our  readers  probaUy  know,  a  small 
book  prepared  anaually,  and  of  course  some 
thne  before  it  is  neededL  by  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  at  Hermfiut,  in  Germany,  the 
centre  and  seat  of  their  church.    This  book 
IS  called  their  <<  Word  Book^"  or  *'  Daily 
Words."    It  is  about  as  large  as  a  volume  of 
the  Union  Questions,  and  contains  a  text  or 
verse  of  Scripture  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
arranged  according  to  months,  he, ;  together 
with  a  verse  or  two  of  a  devotional  hymn 
subjoined.  Every  Moravian  family,  and  most 
individuals,  have  one  of  these*' Word  Books,'' 
and  each  reads  every  morning  the  verse  for 
that  day,  which  furnishes  a  delightful  theme 
for  mediution.    And  it  is  not  a  little  inter- 
esting to  him,  that  his  brethren  all  over  the 
world,  whether  in  Germany,  Greenland, West 
Indies,  South  America,  or  South  Africa,  have 
the  same  topic  of  meditation  on  the  same 
day.    Now  the  texi  which  is  selected  for  the 
3aDbath  constitutes  the  text  for  the  morning 
sermon  in  every  Moravian  church  all  over 
the  world.    In  the  other  services,  sucb  texts 
are  chosen  as  the  preachers  deem  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  of  bis  people. 
The  Moravian  church  is  erophatfcallv  a 
minionary  church.    It  was  formed  for  tbat 
express  purpose,  we  were  going  to  say.    At 
any  rate,  such  has  ever  been  its  character.— 
More  than  half  of  its  minlste^s  have  bcNen 
missionaries  ;  and  after  spending  the  best  of 
their  days  abroad,  they  often  return  to  be  the 
managers  of  the  missionary  affiurs  at  home, 
and  die  in  peace  m  their  settlements  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.    How  much  influence  this 
plan  of  having  a  book  of  <*  daily  words"  m 
the  hands  of  evecy  family,  may  have  in  gen- 


eracaof  and  sustalninf  the  missinwaty  sping 
among  them,  we  are  not  able  to  sajL:  but  it 
must  be  great,  for  a  large  portioT^of  the 
texu  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  **  Word 
BooksT'  relate  to  the  building  up  of  Zion,  and 
the  spread  of  Messiah's  kingdom  through  all 
the  earth.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  shoald 
be  greatly  identified  with  the  habitual  trains 
of  thougbt  and  pious  feeling  of  a  devoot 
Moravian. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  has  proba- 
bly had  a  greater  influence  in  producing  and 
cberishioc  the  missionary  spirit  among  this 
people.  It  is  this.  Every  evening  a  litde 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  say  at  six  o - 
dock,  as  many  of  the  people  as  can  attend, 
leave  their  work  at  the  proper  signal,  and 
without  the  ceremony  of  aressing  themselves 
for  a  special  occasion,  hasten  Co  the  church 
or  vestry,  and  there  listen  for  about  half  an 
liour  to  wuaionary  intelUgencCf  which  is  read 
chiefly  from  manuscript  communicationi  re- 
ceived from  all  their  missionary  sUtions.— 
These  documents  are  read  by  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation,  or  some  other  of  tlie  min- 
isters. As  this  exercise  only  lasts  about  half 
an  hour,  and  is  not  opened  with  prayer  or 
singing,  and  is  closed  with  the  benediction, 
or  the  singing  of  a  verse,  it  cannot  easily  be- 
come tedious.  And  tbat  it  must  exert  an 
immense  influence  upon  the  character  of 
their  religion,  aad  lead  to  deep  interest  in 
missions,  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  remark. 
The  conseuuence  is,  that  every  intelligent 
Moravian  (and  we  have  never  met  one  who 
is  not  intelli|^ent)can  tell  all  about  their  mis- 
sionary stations,  and  number  of  ministers, 
schools,  converts,  &c.  &c.  Ask  them  who  is 
at  Paramaribo,  or  any  other  station^  and  he 
will  be  ablegeneralU  to  give  you  their  names. 
Now  this  is  delightful ;  and  when  such  a  state 
of  things  beconkes  general  in  all  denomina- 
tions, there  will  be  missionaries  enough  for 
the  world,  and  money  enough,  to  support 
them. 

One  consequence  of  this  constant  diflusioa 
of  missionary  intelligence  among  the  Mora^- 
vians,  is  the  rational  manner  in  which  they 
view  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen.  They  feel  the  duty,  and  they  act 
upon  it  without  waiting  for  impulses  or 
dreams,  or  a  voice  from  neaven.  A  strong 
and  rational  desire  to  build  up  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  is  the  basis  of  the  call  which  influ- 
ences them. 

The  public  worship  of  the  Moravians  at 
their  funerals  is  peculiar  and  impressive.** 
When  any  one  dies  the  fact  is  announced  by 
the  notes  of  musical  instruments  from  the 
steeple  of  their  churches.  We  speak  now  of 
what  takes  place  in  their  villages  and  towns. 
At  the  funeral  t|ie  people  assemble  in  their 
church,  hear  a  short,  appropriate  address, 
and  then  convey  the  body  of  the  deceased 
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4h>ra  tlw  iioof e  where  it  htd  been  pboed  Af- 
ter being  prepared  for  burial^  te  the  grave, 
wbiUt  a  Ktiall  band  of  qiusicians  plaj  the 
roost  appropriate  dirj^es,  on  instruments  pe- 
-coliarijr  suited  for  such  solemn  scenes.  We 
will  only  add,  that  each  class  of  persons 
among  the  Moravians,  such  as  old  men,  jonng 
men,  young  women,  children,  6cc^  have  an- 
luoal  festivals,  which  are  observed  in  the 
<:horcb,  and  which  have  services  appropriate 
to  the  occasions,  especially  the  singinc  of 
hymns,  in  which  the  congre)i;atioQ,  choir, 
minister,  and  the  persons  whose  festival  h 
•celebrated,  take  pait^  in  some  parts  severally 
and  in  otbets  collecuvely« 

Prom  tltt  Loodon  Uterarj  Otaettew 
THE  CONSCRIPT    AND  HIS  DOO. 

^  The  sergeant  and  the  priest  advanced  : 
the  two  friends  embraced,  and  kissed  each 
Other :  Reaunier  retired  to  a  spot  where  the 
>other  soldier  was  standing;  and,  kneeling  on 
<me  knee,  leant  his  face  on  his  hands,  still 
•convokively  and  unconsciously  grasping  the 
•pade,  as  if  for  support:  the  other  twelve 
men  had  formed  a  double  line,  about  four- 
teen paces  to  the  front  of  Jean,  who  was  be- 
tween them  and  the  embankment,  his  whitc- 
•dethed  £gure,  thus  set  in  relief  by  the  dark 
ground  beyond,  presenting  a  clear  aim  to 
tlieir  muskets.    He 'knelt  down  on  his  right 
knee,  resting  on  the  other  his  left  arm :  he 
aaid  in  a  firm  voice—'  I  am  ready.'    The 
prieH   was  about  to  bind  a  handkerchief 
4ibout  his  eyes ;  but  he  said, '  I^o— I  pray  I 
may  be  spared  that :— let  me  see  my  death ; 
1  am  not  alira'id  of  it.'    The  priest,  after  con- 
eulting  the  sergeant's  looks,  withdrew  tlie 
handkerchief:   Colon  retired  to  the  place 
-where  Reaumer  and  the  other  soldiers  were ; 
and  the  priest,  after  having  received  from 
his  penitent  the  assurance  that  he  died  '  in 
chanty  with  all  mankind,'  and  having  be- 
stowed on  him  a  hut  benedictioc,  and  laid 
on  his  lips  the  kiss  of  Christian  love,  also  re- 
tired on  oae  side.    Colon  gave  the  word  of 
command—'  Prepare :'— the  twelve  muskeu 
'Were  brooght  forward  :— •  Present  :'— they 
were  levelled.    The  sergeant  was  raising  his 
cane  as  the  laH  signal,  to  spape  the  victim 
■even  the  short  pang  of  hearing  the  fatal 
wford  '  Fire!'  when  Rollo,  wkh  aloud  yell, 
sprang  to  his  master's  side.    He  had  been 
atartled  from  his  slumber  by  the  roll  of  tlie 
•drum I  and  looking  up  at  ahiat  was  going  on, 
perceiving  Jean  left  kneeling  all  alone,  add 
all  so  silent,  except  Reaumer's  faintly  heard 
sobs,  his  instinct  seemed  to  tell  him  his  mas- 
ter was  in  some  danger  :  his  whining  was  un- 
heard, or  unheeded;  he  felt  this  too,  and 
ceased  it,  but  made  a  desperate  •effort  to 
break  the  rope  that  held  him,  which,  weakr 
enedasitwas  by  his  lute  gnawing  and  tug- 
gioc  at  it  when  in  the  out-hosse  at  Cfaarolle, 


9000  gave  way,  aiid,  as  above  mentioned,  he 
sprung  with  a  yell  to  his  master's  side,  fiuc 
Jean  s  thoughts  at  that  moment  were  too  se- 
nouslv  engaged  to  heed  even  Rollo  :  he  only 
raised  his  right  arm,  and  gently  put  the  dog 
aside,  his  own  mild  unflinching  gaze  still  fixed 
on  the  soldiers  before  him.  But  the  dog  was 
not  checked  by  the  movement  of  his  master ; 
still  whining,  and  with  his  ears  beseechingly 
Uid  bad(,  he  struggled  hard  to  get  nearer  to 
him.  Colon  felt  for  Jean's  situation,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Reaumer,  (who,  wondering 
at  the  pause  since  the  last  word  of  command, 
had  raised  his  eyes,)  that  he  should  try  to 
coax  the  dog  off:  he  did  so  by  whistliag 
and  <»lling,  hut,  of  course,  quite  in  vain. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  though  this  liat 
taken  some  tune  in  the  telling,  all  that  pass- 
ed from  the  tio^e  of  RoUo's  arrival  was  little 
more  than  the  transaction  of  a  moment.— 
^tUl  It  was  axlelay ;  and  ti.e  men  were  rea- 
dy  to  fire:  and  Colon, not  thinking  the  inci- 
dent of  sufficient  weight  to  authorise  a  sus- 
pension of  the  execution,  however  tenipo- 
r^v,  muttered, «  Great  pity— the  poor  follow 
will  die  too  —He  turned  hid  face  again  to 
hw  men :  and  was  again  about  to  give  the 
signal,  when  he  was  a  second  time  inter- 
rupted by  hearing  loud  bhuut*  from  behind 
hiin,  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  a 
park  of  caiman.  He  glanced  towards  the 
opposite  hill  at  his  back,  whereon  the  village 
stood,  and  there  ho  saw  all  was  confusion 
and  bustle— officers  aalloping  to  and  fro, 
and  the  men  forming  hurriedly  into  a  line,  lie 
hastily  gave  the  word,  •  As  you  were;'  for 
ajoug  a  line  of  road  to  the  north  east  t^  the 
hill  he  saw  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  from  which 
quiclly  plunt^ed  out  a  group  of,  horsemen, 
evidently  officers;  trie  foremost  aoi  so  grace- 
ful a  rider  as  many  of  tlie'n,  though  he  sat 
firmly  loo,  was  recognized  by  Colon  and  his 
men  (lon«  before  he  was  near  enough  for 
them  to  distinguish  a  feature  of  his  face)  by 
his  gray  frock  coat,  and  small  flat  three-cor- 
nered cocked  hat.  Colon  gave  the  word  of 
command^  the  soldiers  shouldered  their  mus- 
kets, and  prepared  to  S4lute ;  and,  in  another 
minute,  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  staff, 
reined  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  bad 
left  the  march  of  tlie  grand  army  some 
leagues  behind,  and  ridden  on  towards  La- 
barre,  in  order,  with  his  wonted  watchful- 
ness,  to  take  the  detachment  by  surprise, 
and  see  what  they  were  about.  His  eagle- 
eye,  whose  glance  saw  every  thing  like  an- 
other's gaze,  had  at  oncedctected  the  party 
on  the  hill,  and  he  had  ridden  from  the  road 
at  full  speed  up  the  slope  to  discover  what 
the  obiect  of  tne  meeting  was  :  a  glance, 
too,  told  him  that ;  and  while  he  was  yet 
returning  the  salute  of  the  men  and  tlieir 
sergeant,  he  said,  in  a  voice  panting  after  his 
hard  gallop,  *  Hey  ?  what's  this  ?— a  deser- 
tion ?•   *  les,  sire^— «o,  sire ;  not  exactly,' 
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*  WImH  then^r  Mked  Ntpotooo,  in  a  rather 
peevish  tooe,  hir  face  assumin);  more  than  its 
Dsual  Atemiiess  ;  for  hardly  any  tiling  more 
provoked  hiiu  than  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
those  he  addressed.  'Ahsence  a^ntnst  or- 
ders^ sire,'  replied  Colon.  *Ahal  for  how 
long  ?  Is  that  his  dog  ?'  <  Yes.  sirs :  only  a 
few  hoars.'  •  *  A  few  hours !    Who  save  Uiis 

order,  then  ?'  *  General  S ,  sire.*^  •  What 

character  does  the  man  bear  ?'  '  Ue  is>  a 
brave  man,  sire.''  *  He  is  a  Frenchman,'  re- 
torted Napoleon,  proudly ; '  but  is  he  honest, , 
and  sober,  and  eenerallv  obedient  ?'  '  Tes, 
sire  ;  this  is  his  first  faalc'  *  'M 1  how  long 
lias  he  served  P  *  Three  years  last  March, 
sire.'  A  louder  and  higher  toned  *  'M  l[ 
escaped  Napoleon ;  and  his  attention  was  at 
the  same  moment  attracted  by  Reaumer, 
wha  with  a  timid  stejp,  had  approaclied  the 
emperor ;  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  with 
clasped  bands  and  broken  voice,  cried,  *  Oh  ! 
sire,  if  you — if  you  would  spare  his  life— lie 
is  innocent  of^any  intention  to  desert— that 
I  can'—,  are  you  his  brother  ?*  interrupted 
the  eaineror.  •  No,  sire,'  answered  Reau- 
mer; 'nis  friend— his  dear  friend.'  'And 
how  know  you  what  his  intentions  were  T— 
'  He  told  them  me,  sire ;  he  only  went  last 
night  to  see  his  Iriends,  and  would  have  re- 
turned the  same  night,  but  that  I— I  advised 
him  to  meet  the  regiment  at  Labarre  ;  and  I 
ki>ow'—  'And  what  business  hadst  thou  to 
advise  a  comrade  in  a  breach  of  duty  f  Stand 
back  to  thy  place.''  And  Reaumer  retired, 
covered  with  shame. 

Napoleon  beckoned  Jean  to  him  ;  he  came, 
and  Rollo  with  him ;  and  the  latter,  as  though 
airderstanding  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  man  his  master  thus  obeyed,  put  his  fore- 
paws  against  his  stirrup,  and  whimpered  im- 
ploringly up  to  him.  Jean  looked  up  for  a 
moment  in  the  emperor's  face^  but  his  gaze 
dro|>ped,  though  without  quailiiis;,  beneath 
that  of  the  piercinj^  large  gray  eyes  that  were 
filed  on  him.  After  a  short  pause,  Napoteon 
said,  '  Thme  age  ?  Lie  down— down,  good 
dog !'  for  Rollo  was  get  tin?  importunate. 

*  Twenty-five  years,  sire,'    Je^n  answered. 

*  Why  hast  thou  disobeyed  orders  ?'  *  I  could 
not  help  it^  sire.'  '  Couldn't  help  it !  How 
dost  thou  mean  ?'  *  I  was  so  near  m^^  friends, 
and  so  longed  to  see  them,  that  indeed  I 
could  not  help  it,  sire.'  '  Tis  a  strange  ex- 
cuse. Down  ri  say, good  brute !'  but  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  said  so,  he  ungloved 
his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Rollo  to  lick  :  then 
after  a  short  nause,  added, '  And  thou  sawest 
thy  parents  ?  *  Yes,  sire ;  and  f  was  return- 
ing to  the  regiment,  when—'  <  Ah  !  this  is 
true,  sergeant  f  turning  to  Colon.  *  Yes, 
sire,  'tis  true,'  answered  he :  *  we  met  him 

about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from ' 

'  I  need  not  have  asked,  though,'  interrupted 
Napoleon ; '  the  man's  face  looks  true.  Thy 
name  P  again  addressing  Jean.    '  Jean  6a- 


vard,  sire.— Down,  Rntio!  I  fear  tie  \m 
troublesome  ta  your  highness.'  Napdeov 
smiled— perhaps  at  the  rifle --and  answered; 
*  No,x  no  ^  poor  Rollo,  he  is  a  fine  dog.  1 
shall  inquire  into  this  affair,  Gavard ;  for  the 
present  I  respite  thee.'  Jean  knelt  on  hia 
knee,  and' setzied  the  Emperor's  hand  to  kiss 
it ;  not  Napoleon  said  <  stay,  stay  ;  thy  dof^ 
has  been  licking  it.'  But  this  made  no  difiRs* 
rence  to  poor  Jeaa,  who  kissed  it  e»gerly  ; 
and  when  Napoleon  drew  it  away,  it  waa 
wet  with  tears.  He  looked  on  the  back  of 
his  hand  a  moment,  and  his  lips  compressed 
themselves  as  he  did  so.  ^They  are  tlie 
tears  of  a  brave  roan,  sir,*  said  he,  taming  to 
a  young  officer  at  his  side,  on  whose  ieaturea 
the  emperor's  lide-glance  had  caught  a  na- 
scent smile :  *  Forward  !'  And  at  a  full  gallop 
the  party  left  the  ground.  Jean's  feelinprs  at 
this  sudden  escape  from  death,  were  like 
those  of  a  man  wakened  from  a  frightful 
dream,  before  his  senses  are  yet  enougb 
gathered  together  to  remember  all  its  cir* 
cumstances.  Jean  had"  little  time,  however^ 
to  gather  them  on  this  occasion,,  for  ^san- 
mers  arms  were,  in  a  moment  around  his 
neck  ;  and  the  hands  of  hm  comrades— thos* 
very  hands  that  a  minute  before  were  about 
to  deal  hitn  death— were  now  gladly  graspinit 
his ;  and  their  many  congratulations  on  his 
escape,  ended  in  one  loud  shout  of  *  Live  the 
Emperor  K 


ICODERATB  TA&ENT&  OFTEN  THE   MOST 
USEFUL. 

It  is  an  undeniable  principle,  that  what* 
ever  talenu  we  possess,  ought  to  be  brought 
into  action.  To  cultivate  them,  or  such  of 
them  as  opportunity  may  call  for,  is  a  duty 
which  no  trivial  circumstance  can  set  aside. 
S^uch  cultivation  will  greatly  tend  to  their 
improvement,  and  will  pay  us  thus  for  the 
trouble  o«:casioned  by  tlieir  exertion.  Who- 
can  tell  what  discoveries  may  reward  us  yet 
more,  or  what  unthuught-of  advantage  may 
arise  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  neighbor,  by 
some,  perhaps,  slight  labor,  or  slighter  hint, 
communicated  on  the  demand  of  some  oc* 
casiott,  important  or  even  trifling.  The  aim? 
to  render  such  sen>ice  is  honorable,  the  en-^ 
deavor  very  pleaiurable,  and  the  success 
gratifying  toour  best  feelings.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  neglect  of  cultivation,  or  of 
bringing  them  into  actbn,  is  marked- by  tha> 
disapprobation  oTall  the  wise  and  goodi 

Where  indolence  is  the  preventive  cause^ 
or  pride,  or  any  prinaple  which  cannot  dc» 
cently  he  owned,  a  false  humility  is,often  re- 
sorted to,  and  confessions  of  weak  talents^ 
insufficient  for  any  important  effect,  are 
n.ade,  in  hope  of  imposing  so  far  as  to  escape* 
blame,  or  stop  the  too  painful  eidiortetion.. 
The  confession  indeed,  may  proceed  from 
true  bomility,  which  longs  to  do  good,  hnst 
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feart  h  it  not  Mfb.    Or  it  ma j  itate  an  nn- 

deniable  tnitby  and  jet  in  none  of  these  cases 
is  the  excDse  TaUd.  For  the  fact  is,  that 
snediocritj  of  talent  is  often  the  most  useful. 
If  we  examine  the  actual  good  done  in  so- 


ers  bevpnd  Hs  omi  supposal.    « It»nnot  d* 

It,"  win  nerer  succeed ;  but "  I  will  try,%f. 

ten  conquers.    Let  no  one  laxily  lie  down. 

and -say  he  can  do  nothing,  till  he  lias  sC  any 

I   II  r  J  e^  .         r*^  P*^  ^"  capac'ity  fairlv  to  the  proof,  lent 

•cietY,weslmll  find  men  of  no  great  talent    he  be  found  deficient  to  himself,  kndgdSr 

«re  most  eommonly  the  agents.    Indeed,  if-  of  neglect  of  duty,  ^ 


none  but  highly  gifted  persons  could  be  use- 
ful, the  number  being  small,  so  must  be  the- 
adrantages  which  society  reaps  from  talent. 
Not  every  man  is  eminent :  not  nnany  can  be 
so  in  the  usual  course  of  things.  Only  a  few 
indeed  can  be  so  prominently  capable  as  the 
objection  seems  to  suppose  necemry.  Small 
would  be  the  chance  of  improreroent  to  any 
nation,  rf  it  depended  on  tne  eiertion  of  so<- 
'^riatnre'srbilities.  The  five-jeuinea  pieceiias 
certainly  }f,Ttv[t  Yahie :  but  it  is  rather  hoard- 
ed ontbib  account,  and  is  looked  noon  as  a 
curiosity ;  the  impression  is  beautiful,  and 
the  legend  full  and  clear ;  but  it  cannot  be 
brought  into  use  on  many  occasions.  The 
•hilling,  with  its  plain  face,  with  scarcely  a 
letter  visible,  by  jmssing  to  and  fro  through  a 
thousand  hands,  becomes  the  means  of  pro- 
curing  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life 
through  a  large  district.  Mediocrity  of  tal- 
aot,  in  the  same  manner,  is  often  joined  with 
extraordinary  activity,  and  gains  power  by 
Telocity,  though  destitute  of  much  influence 
by  weight.  Small  is  that  grain,  which  never* 
theless  becomes  the  daily  food  of  man.  And 
humble  ulents  are  capable  of  uscfu.'nessto 
a  very  important  and  honorahte  degree,  if 
thcir  are  exerted  with  faithfulness,  activity, 
and  constant  operation. 

It  frequently  happens  too,  that  talents  not 
very  iiign  in  rank.^ecome  of -especial  use  by 
judicious  application.  Tlie  soMier,  wbo  going 
TO  battle,  stuck  a  horse-shoe  in  his  girdle, 
exclaimed  when  a baH  hit  it,  '^  there!  a  very 
little  armor  will  do,  if  you  do  but  place  it 
well."  If  men  will,  with  slight  powers,  and 
•canty  information,  attempt  stations  i>f  pe- 
culiar difficulty  and  eminence,  it  might  be  a 
friendly  act  to  whisper  in  t'neir  ears— you  are 
fiot  competent.  But  if  even  with  the  lowest 
degree  of  ability,  we  aim  at  usefulness  in 
•ome  mode  within -our  reach,  we  shall  not  fail 
of  success  and  reputation.  Diligence,  eare, 
and  faithfohiess,  will  raise  any  character  into 
esteem.  Small  seems  tlie  capacity  needful 
for  a  ploughman ;  yet  a  wide  diSerence  exists 
anionic  that  fraternity :  and  that  diffisrence  is 
made,  not  so  much  by  superiority  of  talent, 
as  by  greater  activity  or  exertiony-and  more 
steady  conduct :  qualities  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  who  will  take  any  suitable  pains 
with  himself.  Qualities,  tliese,  often  espe- 
cially culttraled  by  such  as  are  conscious  of 
deficiency  in  natural  or  acquired  powers ; 
and  always  do  they  find  a  beneficial  influence. 
Tlie  aospicioii  of  weakness,  operating  thus  td 
««ertiott,  gains  strea|(th. 
£veo  the  meanest  mteUect  may  kttf  pow- 


Mediocrity  may,  vrith  the  greater  proprie- 
ty and  hope,  exert  itself,  as  the  usual  occa- 
sions of  mankind  do  not  require  very  high 
talwst  to  be  exerted.  Common  sense  will 
suffice  to  advise  in  most  cases ;  there  is  no 
need  of  deep  casuistrv.  The  pUiin  principle 
of"  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  will  gene- 
rally guide  a  roan  dear  of  flagrant  evil.  Such 
Irnowledge  as  common  life  requires,  is  easily 
picked  up.  Customary  education,  and  aome 
observations  of  life,  will  render  any  one  ade- 
quate to  tlie  exertions  likely  to  be  required 
of  him.  Troe,  every  man  is  not  a  Hercules  x 
iHit  neither  is  Herculean  strength  very  often 
wanted :  common  liealthiness  gives  sufficicnl 
power  for  common  occupation.  Where  one 
person  fails  for  want  of  capacity,  a  hoedred 
fail  fur  want  of  exertion.  To  try,  is  most 
commonly  the  way  to  succeed ;  and  all  that 
IS  requisite  beyond  tlie  known  powers  ahea- 
dy  acquired.  Try  therefore— your  abilicies 
are  equal  to  something,  and  may  perhaps  be- 
come much  greater,  and  stronger,  and  more 
efficient,  by  regular  and  active  employment. 
To  be  still  when  you  might  possibly  lie  active, 
is  unworthy  in  a  rational,  is  unsafe  in  an 
accountable  creature. 


SI  NOT  NO  coirmrcivE  to  hbai.th. 

Mant  writers  have  strongly  insisted  upoe 
the  danger  of  forcing  the  voice  in  leanimg  to 
sing,  thinking  it  may  lie  greatly  inlured,  if 
not  destroyed^  but  if  we  attend  to  facts,  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion. 

Itisawaxim,  whichapplies  to  the  use  of 
all  our  faculties,  that  so  long  as  we  do  not 
weaken,  we  ftrengthen,  and  this  fact  is 
stnkingly  true  as  regards  the  voice.  If  we 
listen  to  those  whose  aosiness  it  is  to  cry  their 
commodities  in  the  streets,  on  comparing 
their  stiength  of  voice  with  our  own,  we  shall 
be  surprised  to  find  what  a  force  of  ietona- 
tion  this  daily  practice  produces.  When  did 
we  ever  hear  o(  these  itinerant*,  or  public 
singers,  or  speakers^  being  compelled  to  give 
up  tlieir  profession  in  consequence  of  a  loss 
of  voice  ?  On  the  contrary,  this  constant  ex- 
ertion strengthens  the  vocal  oi^^ans,  and  is 
highly  conducive  co  health.  Many  perbons. 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  musical 
talents  in  their  children,  have  no  other  view 
than  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  accom* 
plishmentf ,  and  a£brd  them  a  means  of  in- 
nocent amusement.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Or. 
Rush,  however,  cliat  singing  by  young  ladies, 
whom  the  customs  of  society  debar  from 
many  ether  kinds  of  salubrious  eiercisey  is  to 
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h9  cohhratedf  not  onfj  at  air  acoomplislimenc, 
but  M  a  mewis  of  preterviog  Imlth.  He 
fMuticularly  insists  that  vocal  music  should 
never  be  MKl<^(ed  in  the  education  of  a 
young  lady,^  and  states,  that  besides  its  salu- 
tary operation  in  sootbinis  the  cares  of  do- 
mestic life,  it  has  a  still  more  direct  and  nd- 
portant  efiecl.  '  1  here  introduce  a  fact/ 
remarks  the  doctor,  '  wliich  has  been  sug" 
(ested  to  roe  by  my  profession  ;  that  is,  the 
exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast,  by  sMUfc 
iof(,  contributes  very  much  to  defend  them 
from  those  diseases  to  which  the  dmiate  aud 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans 
are  seldom  aflicted  with  cootumpiion,  nor 
have  I  ever  known  more  than  oiie  instance  of 
spitting  of  blood  amongst  them.  This  I  be- 
lieve is,  in  pan  occasioned  by  the  strength 
which  Uieir  lungs  acquire  by  exercising  them 
frequently  in  vocal  music,  which  constitutes 
an  essential  brsnch  ^f  their  education.'  The 
music-master  of  our  academy  has  furnished 
me  with  an  observaiioB  still  more  in  favor  of 
this  opinion :  he  informs  me  that  he  has 
known  several  instances  of  persons  stronglv 
disposed  to  consumption,  restored  to  health 
bv  tbp  exercise  of  the  lungs  in  singing.  Dean 
Bayley,  of  tlie  Chapel  Royal,  many  years 
back|  advised  persons  who  were  leamuig  to 
sing,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  lungs 
and  acquiring  a  retentive  breath,  *  to  often 
run  up  some  ascent,  especially  m  the  morn- 
ing, leisurely  at  first,  and  accelerating  the 
motion  near  the  top,  without  suffering  the 
lungs  to  play  quick  in  the  manner  of  panting.' 
Having  quoted  this  judicious  writer,  we  are 
tempted  to  add  the  following  remarks,  ad- 
dressed to  professional  singers.  '  Next  to 
this/  he  says,  •  temperance,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  malt  liquors,  is  beneficial,  avoid- 
ing all  occasions  of  beats  and  sudden  cool- 
ing, either  by  a  cessation  of  motion,  or  drink- 
ing any  thing  cold,  in  an  overheated  state  of 
the  body,  which  brings  on  hoarseness,  coughs, 
and  other  impediments  of  singing  and  health. 
He,  therefore,  that  would  be  prepared  with 
a  voice  and  capacity  of  singing  wcill,  besides 
being  in  constant  practice,  must  avoid  all  ex- 
cess, as  it  is  said,  Mie  that  striveth  Tor  the 
mastery  must  be  temperate  in  all  Shings, 
keeping  nature  cheerful,  and  in  constant 
good  humor,  which  will  sweeten  life  and  ex- 
tend its  span.'  Persons  may  indulge  with 
more  safety  at  forty,  than  at  eighteen,  where 
nature  is  in  a  state  of  growth  and  immaturity ; 
though,  indeed,  we  are  assured  from  religion, 
from  reason,  and  experience,  that  we  can  at 
no  time  yield  to  excess  and  Indulgencies  with 
any  safety  to  the  health  of  the  body  and 
mind ;  and  that  to  live  soberly,  with  tfaie  pas- 
iioos  and  appetites  under  due  snbtection, 
opens  the  best  prospect  of  living  in  the  pres- 
ent world  as  well  as  m  the  next.  Let  it  be 
thought  right  in  me  to  step  forth  with  these 
wamwgSy  presenting  as  it  were,  a  chart  of 


ifuc  wiwoui  concern  ana  admonition,  many 
young  proficients  in  music  make  a  slmmeful 
and  speedy  end,  who  have  promised  fair  in 
the  twgimiing,  and  might  have  proceeded 
happily,  but  setting  off  with  overmuch  saiL 
Mid  too  strong  a  tide,  soflRned  shipwreck  in 
the  channel  before  they  couk»  well  get  ooC 
to  sea." 


Fron  theMetkodbcMSgMiM. 
THE  SOLDTSR  AND  BIS  BIBtE. 

Samuel  Proctor  is  a  useful  class  leader,  in 
Gainsborough  cuwuit.  His  father  was  a 
worthy  member  of  society;  the  son  was  train- 
ed  up  in  the  use  of  religious  ordinances,  and 
in  early  life  became  a  subject  of  divine  influ- 
ence. He  afterwards  enhsted  as  a  soldier,  in 
the  first  regmient  of  foot  guards,  and  was 
made  a  grmadier.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  impressions  made  upoii  his  mind  contin- 
ued, and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  a  guardian 
angel,  attended  him  through  the  diangiog 
scenes  of  life.  There  were  a  few  persons  in 
the  regiment  who  met  for  pious  and  devo- 
tional exerdset ;  be  cast  in  hie  lot  among 
them,  and  met  in  the  classes,  of  which  one 
was  under  the  direction  of  Sergeant  Wood. 
He  took  part  in  the  struggle  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,  in  the  year  1815,  and  always  car- 
rieda  small  Bible  in  one  pocket,  and  hi* 
hymn  book  in  the  other.  On  the  evening  of 
June  16th,  in  the  tremendoua  conflict  jusi 
mentioned,  his  resiment  was  ordered  to  dit* 
lodge  the  French  from  a  wood  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession,  and  from  which  they 
annoyed  the  allied  army.    While  thus  eo- 

gaged,  he  was  thrown  a  distance  of  four  or 
ve  yards  by  a  force  on  his  hip,  for  which  he 
could  not  account  at  the  time ;  but  when  he 
came  to  examine  his  Bible,  he  saw  with  over^ 
whelming  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  hit 
life,  what  it  was  that  had  driven  him.  A  mus*- 
ket  ball  had  struck  his  hip  where  the  Bible 
rested  in  his  pocket,  and  penetrated  nearly 
half  throufth  that  sacred  book.  All  who  saw 
the  ball,  said  it  would  undoubtedly  have  kill- 
ed him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  BiUe,  whidi 
served  as  a  shield.  The  Bible  is  kept  as  m 
sacred  deposit,  and  is  laid  up  in  his  house, 
like  the  sword  of  Goliah  in  the  tabernacle. 
I  examined  it  with  peculiar  interest,  and 
while  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  '^  That  Bible,'' 
said  he,  **  has  twice  saved  me  kistrumentally : 
from  darkness  and  ooiKSemnation,  and  from 
the  shot  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. It  was  the  first  Bible  I  had  of  my 
own,  and  I  sliaU  keep  it  at  long  as  I  live." 


An  agricultural  society  offisred  a  premimi 
for  the  best  mode  of  trrijra^ioii.  whidi  wm 
printed  irriiatian  bv  mistwe ;  wbereupoo  ma 
honest  foqner  tent  bis  wi^  to  daim  tbe  priM» 
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StrPPliBMBNT  TO  THE  CONNEOTtCPT  OOXJEANT> 
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APRIL  16,  IMS. 


HO.ftS. 


THE  CHILD  READINO  THfi  BIBLE. 

•T  XBt.  BBMiJII. 

•*  A  dMMittgdiape,  an  imafegqr^ 
To  iMMot,  to  ttarlle,  to  ▼ajlay. 
•         •         •         •         • 
A  beinc  bretthing  thooglitfiil  1»rftKh» 
A  ti«f  eHer  between  life  and  death.** 

WoBMiroMB. 

f  taw  him  at  his  spoK  erewhile. 

The  bright  exalting  \Mf, 
like  flammer*!  lightning  tame  the  tmOe 

Of  hlayonngtpirit'a  joy; 
A  flaih  that  whcreaoe'er  it  broke, 
To  life  nndreant-of  beauty  voke. 

Hii  fair  Toeki  wared  In  aonny  play, 

By  a  elear  foonCain't  aide, 
Where  jeweUoloar'd  pebbles  h^ 

Beneath  the  shallowed  tide ; 
And  peariy  spray  at  times  would  meet 
The  f^aneing  of  his  feity  feet 

Uc  twined  him  wreathes  of  sll  spring.flowtri, 
Which  drank  that  streamlet's  dew  i 

He  flung  them  o'er  the  wave  in  showers, 
Till,  gating,  searee  I  knew 

Whieh  seem'd  more  pore,  or  bririit  or  wfld. 

The  singing  fount  or  iMghiag  shiid. 

To  look  on  all  that  joy  and  blooM, 

Made  Earth  one  fesul  seeoe. 
Where  the  doll  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Seem'd  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
How  eoold  one  image  of  decay 
Steal  o*er  the  dawn  of  snoh  elear ' 

Issw  once  more  that  aapeet  bright— 

The  boy*s  meek  head  was  bow*d 
In  silence  o'er  the  Book  of  Light, 

And  like  a  golden  clood. 
The  still  cloud  of  a  pictured  sky— 
His  locks  droop'd  round  it  lovingly. 

And  if  my  heart  had  deem*d  him  felr. 

When  in  the  fountain  glade, 
A  ereatnre  of  the  sky  and  air. 

Almost  on  wings  be  play'd. 
Oh  !  how  much  holier  beau^  now 
Lit  the  young  human  Being'a  brow ! 

The  Beinr  bom  to  toil,  to  die, 

To  break  forth  from  the  tomb, 
Unto  fer  nobler  destiny 

Than  waits  the  sky4arfc*s  plume ! 
I  saw  him,  in  that  thoughtful  hour, 
Win  the  first  knowledge  of  his  dower. 

The  toii2,  the  awakening  99ul  I  saw, 

My  watching  eye  could  trace 
The  shadows  of  iu  newborn  awe, 

Swcepiog  o'er  that  fair  face ; 
As  o*er  a  flower  might  pass  the  shade 
iSy  some  dread  angel's  pinion  made  \ 


f 


The  soul,  the  Mother  of  deep  ftara,^ 

Of  high  hopes  infinite. 
Of  clorioas  dretms,  mysterioas 

Of  sleepless hiner  sight; 


LoTehr,  but  soiems,  k  arose» 
UBfbldiog  what  DO  more  might  i 

The  TOd-leayed  Ubleis,*  ondeflled. 

As  yet,  by  erll  thooght— 
Oh  !  little  dramiM  the  brooding  ehIM, 

Of  what  within  me  wrought. 
While  /dt  young  heaH  first  bum'd  and  sdn^ 
And  qoivir'd  toUo  Eternal  Word. 

And  reterently  my  spirit  caught 

The  reverence  of  Ait  gaie  t 
A  right  with  dew  of  blesuog  fraught 

To  hallow  after-days ; 
To  make  the  proud  heart  meekly  witt. 
By  the  sweet  faith  hi  thoae  ealm  eyea. 

It  seem'd  as  if  a  temple  rose 

Before  me  brightly  thaw. 
And  in  the  depths  of  iu  remae 

Mr  soul  o'erflowed  with  prayer. 
Feeling  a  solemn  presence  nigh—  ^ 

The  power  of  Infant  Sanctity  ! 

O  Father !  mould  my  heart  ouee  BMrSb 

By  thy  preTailing  breath  ! 
Teach  me,  oh  1  teash  me  to  adore 

Ev'n  with  that  pure  One*ft  faith  t 
A  faith,  all  made  of  love  and  light, 
Child-like,  and,  therefore,  full  of  might ! 

*  »  All  this,  ond  more  than  this,  is  now  on- 
gruvedupontheretf-J^oveiiloMKf  of  my  heart.** 

Uatwoob. 


THB  WRECKED  BSAMAir. 

These  Tolumes  br  a  Captain  ia  the  Nary, 
under  th«  title  of  The  Lite  of  a  Sailor,  are 
among  the  recent  fruits  of  the  London  press. 
From  one  of  then  we  have  the  following 
narrative  celating  to  the  exposures  of  the 
erew  who  had  taken  to  the  boat  after  their 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  boat 
was  upset ;  the  story  continues  >— 

**  Even  m  this  moment  of  peril,  the  disci* 
pltne  of  the  navv  assumed  its  command.  At 
the  order  from  the  lieutenant  for  the  men  on 
the  keel  to  relinquish  th^ir  position,  they  in- 
stantly obey^f  the  boat  was  tnmed  oTer,and 
once  more  the  expedient  was  tried— but  quite 
in  vain ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  two  men  begun 
to  bale  with  a  couple  of  hats,  and  the  safety 
of  the  crew  to  appear- within  the  bounds  of 
probabilitv,  than  one  man  declared  he  saw 
the  fin  of  a  shark.  No  language  can  convey 
the  panic  which  seized  the  struggling  sea- 
men :  a  shark  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  hor- 
ror to  a  sailor ;  and  those  who  have  seen  the 
desiructive  jaws  of  these  voracious  fish,  and 
(heir  immense  and  almost  iocredible  power- 
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their  love  of  blood,  and  tlieir  bold  daring  to 
obtain  it — alone  can^fprm  an  idea  of  the 
sensations  producen  to  a  swimmer  by  the  cry 
of  '  a  shark  I   a  shark  T    Every  man  now 
struggled  to  obtain  a  moment's  safety.    Well 
they  knew  that  one  drop  of  blood  would  have 
been  scented  by  the  everlasting  pilot-fish,  the 
jackals  of  the  shark ;  and  that  their  destruc- 
tion  was  inevitable,  if  one  only  of  these 
monsters  should  discover  this  rich  repast,  or 
be  led  to  its  food  by  the  little  rapid  hunter  of 
its  prey.    All  discipline  was  now  unavailing, 
the  boat  again  turned  keel  up :  one  man  only 
gained  his  security  to  be  pushed  from  it  by 
others  ;  and  thus  tlieir  strength  began  to  fail 
from  long-continued  exertion.    As,  however, 
the.  enemy  so  much  dreaded  did  not  make  its 
appearance.  Smith  once  more  urged  them  to 
endeavor   to  save  themselves    by  the  only 
means  left,  that  of  the  boat ;  but  as  he  knew 
that  he  would  only  increase  their  alarm  by 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  that  sharks  did 
not  abound  io  those  parts,  he  used  the  wisest 
plan  of  desiring  those  who  held  on  by  the 
gun-wale,  to  keep  splashing  in  the  water  with 
I  heir  legs,  in  order  to  frighten  the  monsters 
at  which  they  were  so  alarmed.    Once  more 
had  hope  begun  to  dawn :  the  boat  was  clear 
to  hei^thwarts,  and  four  men  were  in  her 
hard  at  work  :  a  little  forbearance  and  a  lit- 
tle obedience,  and  they  were  safe.    At  this 
moment,  when  those  in  the  water  urg^  (heir 
messmates  in  the  boat  to  continue    baling 
with  unremitted  exertion,  a  noise  was  heard 
close  lo  them,  and  about  fifteen  sharks  came 
right  in  amongst  them.    The  panic  was  ten 
times  more  dreadful  than  before;  the  boat 
again  was  upset  by  the  simultaneous  endeav- 
or to  escape  the  danger ;  and  the  twenty-two 
sailors  were  again  devoted  to  destruction. — 
^  At  first  th.e  sharks  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
seize  their  prey,  but  swam  in  amongst  the 
men,  playing  in  the  water,  sometimes  leap- 
ing about  and  rubbing  against  their  victims. 
This  was  of  short  duration ~>a  loud  shriek 
from  one  of  the  men  announced  h^  sudden 
pain  ;  a  shark  had  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and 
severed  it  entirely  from  the  body.    No  soon- 
er had  the  blood  been  tasted  than  the  lung- 
dreaded  attack  took  place;  another  and  anoth- 
er shriek  proclaimed  tlie  loss  of  limbs;  some 
were  torn  from  the  boat,  to  which  ihey  vainly 
endeavored  to  cling— some,  it  was  supposed 
sunk  from  fear  alone^all  were  in  dreadful 
peril.    Mr.  Smith  even  now,  when  of  all  hor- 
rible deaths  the   most  horrible  seemed  to 
await  him,  gave  his  orders  with  clearness  ai)d 
coolness ;  and  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the 
poor  departed  crew  be  it  known,  they  were 
obeyed :   again  the  boat  nas  righted,  and 
again  two  men  were  in  her.    Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  still,  however,  it  is  true,  that  the 
voice  of  the  officer  was  heard  amid&t  the 
danger ;  and  the  survivors  actually,  as  before, 
clung  to  the  gun-wale,  and  kept  the  boat  up- 


right. Mr.  Smith  himself  held  by  the  stero, 
and  cheered  and  applauded  his  men.  The 
sharks  had  tasted  the  blood,  and  were  not  to 
be  driven  from  their  feast ;  in  one.short  mo- 
ment, when  Mr.  Smith  ceased  splashing,  as 
he  looked  into  the  boat  to  watcli  the  progress* 
a  shark  seized  both  his  legs,  and  bit  them  off 
just  above  the  knees.  Human  nature  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hear  the  immense  pain 
without  a  groan ;  but  Smith  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  misfortune ;  nature,  true  to  her- 
self, resisted  the  endeavor,  and  the  groan 
was  deep  and  audible.  The  crew  had  long 
respected  their  gallant  commander  ;  they 
knew  bis  worth >md  his  courage;  on  hearing 
him  express  his  pain,  and  seeing  him  relin- 
quish his  hold  to  sink,  two  of  the  men  grasp- 
ed their  dying  officer,  and  placed  him  in  the 
stern  sheets.  Even  now,  in  almost  msup- 
poruble  agony,  that  gallant  fellow  forgot  his 
own  sufferings,  and  thought  only  on  res- 
cuing the  remaining^  few  from  the  untimely 
grave  which  awaited  them ;  he  told  them 
again  of  their  only  hope,  deplored  their  per- 
ilous state,  and  concluded  with  these  words  : 
*  If  any  of  you  survive  this  fatal  night,  and 
return  to  Jamaica,  tell  the  admiral  (Sir  Law- 
rence  Haisted)  that  I  was  in  search  of  the 
pirate  when  this  lamentable  occurrence  took 
place ;  tell  him  I  hope  I  have  always  done 
mv  duty,  and  that  I—'  Here  the  endeavor 
or  some  ol  the  men  to  get  into  the  boat  gave 
her  a  heel  on  one  side ;  the  men  who  were 
supporting  poor  Smith  relinquished  him  for 
a  moment,  and  he  rolled  overboard  and  was 
drowned.  His  last  bubbling  cry  was  soon 
lost  amidst  die  shrieks  of  his  (ormer  corn- 
pan  ions^he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Magpie 
was  upset ;  it  was  calculated  by  the  two  sur- 
vivors, that  their  companions  had  all  died  by 
nine.  The  sharks  seemed  satisfied  for  the 
moment,  and  they,  with  gallant  hearts,  resol- 
ved to  profit  by  the  precious  time  in  order  to 
save  themselves  ;  they  righted  the  boat,  and 
one  getting  over  the  bows,  and  the  other  over 
the  stern,  they  found  themselves,  although 
nearly  exhausted,  yet  alive,  and  in  compara- 
tive security ;  they  began  the  work  of  buliiig, 
and  soon  lightened  the  boat  sufficiently  not  to 
be  easily  upset,  when  both  sat  down  to  rest. 
The  return  of  the  sliarks  was  the  sienal  for 
their  return  to  labor.  The  voracious  mon- 
sters endeavored  to  upset  the  boat;  they 
swam  by  its  side  in  seeming  anxiety  for  their 
prey;  but,  after  waiting  some  time,  they 
separated— the  two  rescued  seamen  tbund 
themselves  free  from  their  insatiable  enemies, 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  saved.  Tired 
as  they  were,  they  continued  the.r  labor  until 
the  boat  was  nearly  dry,  when  both  lay  down 
to  rest,  the  one  forward,  and  the  other  aft : 
so  completely  had  fear  operatr-d  on  their 
niinds,  that  they  did  not  dare  even  to  move, 
ilrtudiog  that  an  incautious  step  might  again 
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have  capsized  the  boat.  They  soon,  to  spite 
of  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed,  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep— and  daj  had  dawned  before 
they  awoke  to  liorrible  reflections,  and  appa- 
rently worse  dani^ers.  The  sun  rose  cjear 
and  unclouded,  the  cool  calm  of  the  night 
was  followed  by  the  sultry  calm  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  heat  and  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue, 
seemed  to  settle  on  the  unfortunate  men, 
rescued  by  Providence  and  their  own  txe^ 
tions  from  the  laws  of  a  horrible  death.— 
They  awoke  and  looked  at  each  otber^the 
very  gaze  of  despair  was  appalling :  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  no  object  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  the  bright  haze  of  the  morning  add- 
ed to  the  strong  refraction  of  light;  one 
smooth  interminable  plain,  one  endless 
ocean,  one  cloudless  sky,  and  one  burning 
sun,  were  all  they  had  to  gaze  upon.  The 
boat  lay  like  the  ark,  in  a  world  alone !  They 
had  no  oar,  no  mast,  no  sail — nothing  but  the 
bare  planks  and  themselves,  without  provis- 
ions or  water,  food  or  raiment.  They  lay 
upon  the  calm  ocean,  hopeless,  friendless, 
miserable.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  anxiety ; 
their  eyes  rested  upon  each  other  in  silent 
pity,  not  unmiied  with  fear.  Bach  knew  the 
dreadful  alternative  to  which  nature  would 
urge  them.  The  cannibal  was  already  in 
their  looks,  and  fearful  would  have  been  die 
6rst  attack  on  either  side,  for  thejf  were  both 
brave  and  stout  men,  and  equids  in  strength 
and  courage.        *         *         *         T 

It  was  now  about  half-past  six  in  the 
morning;  the  sun  was  beginmng  to  prove 
its  burning  power,  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
a  looking  glass  ;  and,  saving  now  and  then, 
the  slight  catVpaw  of  aii\  which  ruffled  the 
face  of  the  water  for  a  few  yards^  all  was 
calm  and  hushed.  In  vain  they  strained  their 
eyes — in  vain  they  turned  from  side  to  side 
to  escape  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  they 
could  not  sleep,  for  now  anxiety  and  fear  kept 
boih  vigilant  and  on  their  guard :  they  dared 
not  to  court  sleep,  for  that  might  have  been 
the  last  of  mortal  repose.  Once  they  nearly 
<)uarrelled,  but  fortunately  the  better  feel- 
ings of  humanity  overcame  the  bitterness  of 

pair.    The  foremost  man  had  long  com- 


plained of  thirst,  and  had  frequently  dipped 
his  hand  into  the  water,  and  sucked  the  fluid : 
this  was  hastily  done,  for  all  the  horrors  of 
,rhe  night  were  still  before  them,  and  not 
onfrequently  the  sharp  fin  of  a  shark  was 
teen  not  very  far  from  the  boat.  In  the 
midst  of  tlie  excruciating  tormenu  of  thirst, 
heightened  by  the  salt  water,  and  the  irrita- 
ble temper  of  the  bowman,  as  he  stamped 
his  impatient  foot  against  the  bottom  boards, 
and  tore  his  hair  with  uufeeliug  indifference, 
he  suddenly  stopped  the  expression  of  his 
rage,  and  dolled  out—'  A  sail  I* 

Whilst  they  stood  watching  in  silence  the 
approach  of  the  brig,  which  slowly  made  her 
way  through  the  water,— and  at  the  very  in- 


stant that  they  were  assort  ng  each  other  that 
they  were  seen,  and  that  the  vessel  was  pur- 
posely steering  on  the  course  she  was  keep- 
ing to  reach  them,— the  whole  fabric  of  hope 
was  destroyed  in  a  second;  the  brig  kept 
away  about  three  points,  and  began  to  make 
more  sail.  Then  was  it  an  awful  moment : 
their  countenances  saddened  as  they  looked 
at  each  other ;  for  in  vain  they  hailed— in 
vain  they  threw  their  jackets  in  the  air — it 
was  evident  they  had  never  been  seen,  and 
that  the  brig  was  steering  her  proper  course. 

The  time  was  slipping  away,  and  if  once 
they  got  abaft  the  beam  of  the  brig,  every 
second  would  lessen  the  chance  of  being 
seen  ;  besides,  the  sea-breeze  might  come 
down,  and  then  she  would  be  far  away,  and 
beyond  all  hope  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.— 
Now  was  it,  that  the  man  who  had  been  so 
loudly  lamentipg  his  fate  seemed  suddenly 
inspired  with  fresh  hope  and  courage;  be 
looked  attentively  at  the  brig,  then  at  his 
companion,  and  said—'  By  Heaven,  Til  doit, 
or  we  are  lost  !*  '  Do  what  ?'  said  his  ship- 
mate. *  Though,'  said  the  6rst  roan, 'it  is 
no  trifle  to  do,  after  what  we  have  seen  and 
known  ;  yet  I  will  try,  for  if  she  pas?^  us, 
what  can  we  do  ?  I  tell  you.  Jack,  III  swim 
to  her ;  if  I  get  safe  to  ner,  you  are  saved  ; 
if  not,  why  I  shall  die  without  adding,  per- 
haps, murder  to  my  crimes.'  *  What !  jump 
overboard,  and  leave  me  all  alone  I'  replied 
his  companion :  *  took,  look  at  that  shark, 
which  has  followed  us  all  night— why  it  is 
only  waiting  for  you  to  get  into  the  water  to 
swallow  you,  as  it  did  perhaps  half  of  our 
messmates ;— no,  no — wait,  do  wait ;  perhaps 
another  vessel  may  come ;  besides,  I  cannot 
swim  half  the  distance,  and  I  should  be 
afraid  to  remain  behind  ;  think,  Tom— only 
think  of  the  sharks,  and  of  last  night.  *  * 
•  •  He  jumpad  overboard  with  as  much 
calmness  as  if  he  was  bathini^  in  security. 
No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  stnke  out  in  the 
directionthe  intended,  than  his  companion 
turned  towards  the  sharks.  The  fins  had 
disappeared,  and  it  was  evident  they  had 
heara  the  splash,  and  would  soon  follow  their 
prey.  It  is  hard  to  say  who  suffered  the  iDO^t 
anxiety.  The  one  left  in  the  boat  cheered 
his  comimnion,  looked  at  the  brig,  and  kept 
waving  his  jacket— then  tunied  to  watch  the 
sharks :  his  horror  may  ho  imagined,  when  he 
saw  ihree  of  these  terrific  monsters  swim  past 
the  boat,exactIy  in  the  direction  of  his  compan- 
ion: he  splashed  his  jacket  in  the  water  to  scare 
them  away,  btit  Uiey  seemed  quite  aware  of 
the  impotency  of  the  attack,  and  lazily  pur- 
sued their  course.  The  man  swam  well  and 
strongly.  There  was  no  doubt  be  would  pass 
within  hail  of  the  brig,  provided  the  sharks 
did  not  interfere  :  and  he,  kttovring  that  they 
would  not  be  long  in  following  nim,  kept 
kickiiijg  the  water,  and  splashing  as  he  swam. 
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Tbtrt  u  so  fish  mon  cowardly,  ftod  jet  mora 
desperately  tanige.  then  a  shark.  I  have 
seen  one  harpoonra  twice,  with  a  hook  in  its 
jaws,  and  come  again  to  a  fresh  bait :  yet  wHI 
they  suEer  themselves  to  be  scared  by  the 
smallest  noise,  and  hardly  ever  take  their 
prey  withoot  it  is  quite  still.  Generally 
ip^iocy  any  place  surrounded  by  rocks 
whera  the  siurf  br^s,  although  thera  may 
be  a  passage  for  a  ship,  will  be  secura  from 
sbariis.  It  was  not  until  a  great  distance  had 
be^n  accomplished,  that  the  swunmer  became 
apprised  of  his  danger,  and  saw  b?  hb  side 
one  of  the  terrific  creatures:  still,  nowe?er, 
he  bravely  swam  and  kicked ;  his  mind  was 
made  up  for  the  worst,  and  he  had  little  hope 
of  success.  In  the  meantime  the  breeie  had 
gradually  freshened,  and  the  brig  passed  with 
greater  velocity  through  the  water:  every 
stitch  of  canvass  was  spread.  To  the  poor 
iwimoMr  the  sails  seemed  bursting  with  the 
breeie;  and  as  he  used  his  utmost  endeavor 
to  propel  himself,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  vessel, 
tlie  sprav  appeared  to  dash  from  the  bow, 
and  the  brig  to  flv  through  the  sea.  He  was 
now  close  enough  to  hope  his  voice  might 
be  heard  ;  but  he  hailed  and  hailed 
m  vain-^not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  on  deck  ; 
the  man  who  steered  was  too  intent  upon  his 
avocatiop  to  listen  to  the  call  of  mercy.  The 
br^  passed,  and  the  swimmer  was  every  seo> 
ono  getting  farther  in  the  distance  t  every 
hope  was  gone,  not  a  ray  of  that  bright  di- 
vinity remainecf :  the  fatigue  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted him,  and  the  sharks  only  watted  for 
the  first  quiet  moment  to  swallow  their  vic- 
tim. It  was  in  vain  he  thought  of  returning 
towards  the  boat,  for  he  never  could  have 
reached  her,  ana  his  companion  had  no 
means  of  assisting  him.  In  the  act  of  ofiei^ 
io|  up  his  last  prayer  ere  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  float  and  be  eaten,  he  saw  a  roan  look 
oyer  the  quarter  of  the  brig  :  he  raised  both 
bis  hands :  he  mmped  himself  up  in  the  wa- 
ter, and,  by  the  singularity  of  his  motions, 
fortunately  attrfu;ted  notice.  A^lescope 
soon  made  clear  the  objects  the  brig  was 
hov€-to,  a  boat  sent,  and  the  man  saved. 
The  attention  of  the  crew  was  then  awaken- 
ed to  the  Magpie's  boat :  she  was  soon  along- 
side ;  and  thus,  through  the  bold  exertions 
of  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  both 
were  rescued  from  their  peribus  situation.'' 


IGNIS  FATUI78. 

CN^rnttioM  oo  the  Ig^  fteao%  tr  WilMiiftitfM. WiM, 
By  L  Bie»oimm«orKiigiaem,Beria. 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  Ignis  Fatuns,  or 
Will-with-the-Wisp,  was  in  a  valley  in  the 
Forest  of  Gorbitz,  in  the  Newmark.  This 
vfcllcv  cuu  deeply  in  compact  loam,  and  is 
marbhy  on  its  lower  part.  The  water  of  the 
marsh  is  ferruginous,  and  covered  with  an 
iridescent  crust.    During  the  day  babbles  of 


risinc  from  it,  and  tn  the  night 
!  observed  shooting  from  and 


blue  flames  were  < „ 

playing  over  its  surface.  As  I  suspected  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  these 
flames  and  the  bubbles  of  air,  I  marked  dur- 
ing the  day-time  the  place  where  the  latter 
rose  up  most  abundantly,  and  repaired  thith- 
er duruig  the  night :  to  mv  great  joy  I  acta- . 
ally  observed  bluisn-purple  flames,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  approach  them.  Cki  reaching 
the  spot  they  retired,  and  I  pursued  them  in 
vain ;  all  attemnu  to  examine  them  closely 
were  ineffectual.  Some  days  of  very  rainy 
weather  prevented  farther  investigation,  but 
afibrded  leisure  for  reflecting  on  their  na- 
ture. I  conjectured  that  the  motion  of  the 
air,  on  my  approaching  the  spot,  forced  for- 
ward the  burning  gas ;  and  remarked,  that 
the  flame  burned  darker  when  it  was  blown 
aside ;  hence  I  concluded  that  a  continuous 
thin  stream  of  inflammable  air  was  formed 
bj  these  bubbles,  which,  once  inflamed,  con- 
tinued to  barn— but  which,  owing  to  the 
paleness  of  the  light  of  the  flame,  could  not 
be  observed  during  the  day. 

On  another  day,  in  the  twili^,  I  went 
agpun  to  the  place,  where  I  awaited  the  ap« 
proach  of  night :  the  flames  became  graduAliy 
visible,  but  redder  than  formerly,  thus  shew- 
ing that  they  burot  also  during  the  day :  I 
approached  nearer,  and  they  retired.  Con- 
vinced that  they  would  return  a^ain  to  the 
place  of  their  origin  when  the  agitation  of 
the  air  ceased,  T  remained  stationary  and 
motionless,  and  observed  them  again  grad- 
ually approach.  As  I  could  easily  reach, 
them.  It  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  to  light 
paper  by  means  of  them,  but  for  some  tifiie  I 
did  not  succeed  in  this  eX|ierime|it,  which  I 
found  was  owing  to  my  breathing.  I  there- 
fore held  my  face  from  the  flame,  and  also 
interposed  apiece  of  cloth  as  a  screen ;-  on 
doing  which  I  was  able  to  singe  paper,  which 
became  brown- coloured,  and  covered  with  a 
viscous  moisture.  I  next  used  a  narrow  slip 
of  paper,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  take  ore.  The  gas  was  evidently  inflam- 
mable, and  not  a  phosphorescent  luminous 
one,  as  some  have  maintained.  But  how  do 
these  lights  originate  ?  After  some  reflection 
I  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  of  extin- 

Suishing  them.  I  followed  the  flame;  I 
rought  it  so  far  from  the  marsh,  that  proba- 
bly the  thread  of  connexion,  if  I  may  so  ex* 
press  myself,  was  broken,  and  it  was  extin* 
guished.  But  scarcely  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  it  was  again  renewed  at  ita  ' 
source  (over  the  air-bubbles,)  without  my  be- 
ing able  to  observe  any  transition  from  the 
neighbouring  flames,  many  of  which  were 
burning  in  the  valley.  I  repeated  the  ex- 
periment frequently,  and  always  with  success* 
The  dawn  approached,  and  the  flames,  which 
to  me  appeared  to  appioach  nearer  to  the 
earth  gradually  disappeared. 
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Oo  the  fofloffing  evening  I  iw«t  to  tbei 
ipot,  and  kindled  a  fire  on  the  side  of  ihe 
▼alley,  in  order  to  have  en  opportunity  of 
tryinKto  inflame  ihefjas.  As  on  the  eve- 
nine  before,  I  first  extinguished  the  flame, 
«nd  then  hastened  with  a  torch  to  the  spot 
from  whence  the  gas  bubbled  up,  when  in- 
etautaneoQsly  a  kind  of  explosion  was  heard, 
and  a  red  JirW  was  seen  over  eight  or  nine 
square  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  marsh, 
which  diminished  to  a  small  blue  flame,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  teet  in  height,  that 
continued  to  burn  with  an  unsteady  motion. 
It  was  therefore  no  longer  doubtful  that  this 
ignis  fatous  was  caused  by  the  evoluuon  of 
inilammabie  gas  from  the  marsh. 

In  the  year  1811,  I  was  at  Malapane,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  and  passed  several  nighu  in 
I  the  fof«at,  because  ignes  fatui  were  observed 
there;  I  succeeded  in  extinguishhig  and  in- 
I  flaming  the  gas,  but  could  not  io^me  paper 
or  thin  shavings  of  wood  with  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  I  repealed  rov  ex- 
periments in  the  Konski  forest,  in  Poland. 
The  flame  was  darker  coloured  than  usual, 
but  I  wa»  not  able  to  inflame  either  paper  or 
wood-shavings  with  it ;  on  the  contrary  their 
surface  became  speedily  covered  with  a  vis- 
coos  moisture. 

In  the  year  1813,  I  spent  half  a  nixht  in 
the  Robenzahl-Garden,  on  the  rid^^e  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  close  on  the  Schneekoppe, 
which  constantly  exhibks  the*Will-wilh-the- 
Wisp,  bat  having  a  very  pale  colour.  The 
flame  appeared  and  disappeared,  but  was  so 
mobile  that  I  could  never  approach  sufficient- 
ly near  to  enable  me  to  set  fire  to  any  thing 
with  it,  . 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  I  visited  a 
place  at  Walkenried,  in  the  Hartz,  where 
these  lights  are  said  always  to  occur  ;  they 
were  very  much  like  those  of  the  Neuroark, 
and  I  collected  some  of  the  gas  in  a  flask. 
On  the  day  after,  I  found  hj  experiment  that 
it  occasioned  cloudiness  in  lime-water,  a 
proof  of  Its  containing  carbonic  acid. 

I  observed  accideotly  another  phenomenon 
allied  to  this,  at  the  Porta  Westphalica,  near 
M'lnden.  On  the  Sd  August,  1814,  we  play- 
ed off  a  fire-work  from  the  summit,  to  which 
we  had  ascended  during  the  dark,  and  where 
no  ignis  fatuus  was  visible.  But  scarcely 
had  we  tired  oflfthe  first  rocket,  when  a  num- 
ber of  small  red  flames  were  observed  around 
ns  below  the  summit,  which,  however,  spee- 
dily extinguished— to  be  succeeded  by  others 
on  the  firing  of  the  next  rocket. 

These  facts  induced  me  to  separate  the 
ignes  fatui  from  the  luminous  meteors,  and 
to  free  them  from  all  connexion  with  elec- 
tricity. They  are  of  a  chemical  nature,  and 
become  ir.&mied  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  atmofphare,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
coosa'totion. 


J  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  fires  that 
sometimes  break  out  in  forests  are  caused 
by  these  lights. 


FfOBTIiiifs  Geogimphyof  tl»  Mi«i«ppl  VsUey. 
LOO  HOUSES. 

To  the  emigrants  from  towns  and  villages 
m  the  Atlantic  country,  though  the;  may 
have  thought  little  of  religious  mstituuons  at 
home,  the  absence  of  the  cburch  with  its  spire, 
and  its  sounds  of  the  church-going  bell,  of 
the  village  bustle,  and  the  prating  of  the  vil- 
lage tavern  are  felt,  as  serious  privations.— 
The  religious  discourses  so  boiStorous  and 
vehement^  and  in  a  tone  and  phrase  so  differ- 
ent from  the  ci^m  tenor  of  what  he  used  to 
hear,  at  first  produce  a  painful  revulsion  not 
wholly  unmixed  with  disgust.  He  finds  no 
longer  those  little  cirples  of  company,  into 
which  he  used  to  drop,  to  relax  a  leisure  h<rtjr, 
which,  it  may  be,  were  not  much  prized  in 
the  enjoyment ;  but  are  now  felt,  as  a  serious 
want.  Nothinic  shocks  him  so  much,  as  to 
see  his  neighbor  sicken,  and  die,  unsolaced 
by  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  and 
prayer,  and  carried  to  his  long  home  without 
funeral  services.  These  are  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  in  the  new  settlements,  call 
up  the  tender  recollections  of  a  forsaken 
home  to  embitter  the  present. 

These  are  the  dark  sides  of  the  picture  of 
immigration.^  But  there  is,  perhaps  less  ro- 
inauce  in  the  American  character  than  in 
that  of  any  other  people ;  and  every  thing  in 
our  institutions  tends  to  banish  the  little  that 
remains.  We  are  a  people  to  estimate  ven- 
dible and  tangible  realities.  Imaginary  and 
unreal  sorrows  and  disgusU  gradually  yield 
l>efore  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  abund- 
ance and  independence.  More  than  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  country  still  dwell 
in  cabins ;  and  to  those  who  know,  how  inech 
general  contentment  with  their  lot,  moral 
and  sturdy  hardihood,  guileless  honesty,  and 
blitheueis  of  heart  ihese  humble  establish- 
ments geaerally  contain,  they  bring  associa- 
tions of  repose  and  abstraction  from  ambi- 
tious and  artificial  wants,  and  present  on  the 
whole,  a  balance  of  real  and  homefelt  com- 
fort and  enjoyment. 

The  first  business  is  to  clear  away  the  trees 
from  the  spot  where  the  house  is  to  stand. 
The  general  construction  of  a  west  country 
cabin  is  after  the  following  fashion.  Straight 
trees  are  felled  of  a  size,  that  a  common 
team  can  draw,  or  as  the  phrase  is  •  snake, 
them  to  the  intended  spot.  Tlie  common 
form  of  a  larger  cabin  is  that,  called  a  *  dou- 
ble cabin ;'  that  is,  two  square  pens  with  an 
open  space  between,  connected  by  a  root 
above  and  a  floor  below,  so  as  to  fonn  a  par- 
allelogram  of  nearly  triple  the  length  of  lU 
dcpthu  In  the  open  space  the  family  take 
their  meals  during  the  pleasant  weather ;  and 
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it  serves  the  threefold  purpose  of  kitchen, 
lomber  room  and  dinto);  room.  The  logs,  of 
which  it  is  coinposed,  Are  notched  on  tobne 
another,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  thin  splits  ot  oak,  not  unlike 
staves.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of  ash, 
and  in  the  lower  country  of  cypress,  and  they 
are  called  clap  boards.  Instead  of  bein); 
nailed,  they  are  Kenemlly  confined  in  their 
place  by  lieavy  timbers,  laid  at  ri^ht  ambles 
across  them.  This  %vik%  the  roof  of  a  log 
house  an  unique  and  sha^y^y  appearance. — 
But  if  the  clap  boards  have  been  carefully 
prepared  from  good  timber  they  form  a  roof 
sufficiently  impervious  t'j  common  rains.  The 
floors  are  made  from  short  and  thick  plank, 
split  from  yellow  poplar,  cotton  wood,  black 
walnut,  and  sometimes  oak.  Tliey  are  con- 
fined with  wooden  pins,  and  are  technically 
called  *  puncheons. 

The  southern  people,  and  generally  the 
more  wealthy  emij^rants  advance  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  luxury  of  havmg  the  logs 
hewed  on  the  inside,  aiid  the  puncheon  flour 
hewed,  and  planed,  in  which  case  it  becomes 
a  very  comfortable  and  neat  floor.  The  next 
step  IS  to  build  the  chimney,  which  is  con- 
structed after  the  French  or  American  fash- 
ion. The  French  mode  is  a  smaller  quadran- 
Cular  chimney,  laid  up  with  smaller  splits. — 
The  American  fashion  is  to  make  a  much 
larger  aperture,  laid  up  with  splits  of  great 
size  and  weight.  In  both  forms  it  tapers  up- 
wards like  a  pyramid.  The  interstices  are 
filled  with  a  thick  coating  of  clay,  and  the 
outside  plastered  with  a  clay  mortar,  prepar- 
ed with  chopped  straw,  or  hay,  and  in  the 
lower  country  with  long  moss.  The  hearth 
is  made  with  cluy  mortar,  or,  where  it  can  be 
found,  Hand  stones,  as  the  common  lime 
(tone  dops  nr»t  stand  the  fire.  The  intersti- 
ces of  the  logs  in  the  room  are  first  *  chink- 
ed ;'  that  is  to  say,sm.tll  blocks  and  pieces  of 
wood  in  regular  forms  are  driven  between 
the  intervaU,  made  liy  laying  the  logs  over 
each  other,  so  as  to  Torm  a  kiml  of  coarse 
lathing  to  hold  the  mortar. 

The  doorjs  are  made  of  plank,  split  in  the 
manner  mentioned  before,  trom  fresh  cut 
timber;  and  they  are.  hung  after  an  ingen- 
ious fashion  on  large  wooden  hinges,  and 
fastened  with  a  substantial  wooden  latch.— 
The  windows  are  square  apertures,  cut  thro' 
the  logs,  and  are  closed  durinic  the  cooler 
nights  and  inclement  weather  by  wooden 
shutters.  The  kitchen  and  the  neero  quar- 
ters, if  the  establishment  have  slaves,  are 
separate  buildings,  prepare  after  the  same 
fashion  ;  but  with  less  care,  except  in  the 
article  of  the  closeness  of  their  roofs.  The 
grange,  stable  and  corn  houses  are  all  of  sim- 
ilar materials,  varied  in  their  construction  to 
answer  their  appropriate  purposes.  About 
ten  buildings  of  this  sort  make  up  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  farmer  with  three  or  four  free 
hands,  or  half  a  dozen  slaves. 


The  fields  in  which  the  cabin  it  buiH,  it 
generally  a  square  or  oblong  enclosure,  of 
which  the  buildings  are  the  centre,  if  the 
owner  be  from  the  south  ;  or  m  the  centre 
of  one  side  of  the  square,  if  from  the  north. 
If  the  soil  be  not  alluvial,  a  table  area  of  ricir 
upland,  indicated  to  be  such  by  it»  peculiar 
growth  of  timber,  is  selected  for  the  sj#ot, — 
Nine  tentlw  of  the  habitations  in  the  upper 
western  states  are  placed  near  springs,  whictv 
supply  the  family  with  water.  The  settler* 
on  the  praines,  for  the  most  part,  fix  their 
habitations  in  the  edges  of  the  wood,  that 
skirts  the  prairie,  and  generally  obtain  their 
water  front  wells.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  country,  on  the  contrary,  except  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  springs  are 
common,  chiefly  suppl^  themselves  with  wa- 
ter from  cisterns  filled  with  rain.  If  the  set- 
tlers have  slaves,  the  trees  are  carefully 
cleared  away,  by  cutting  them  dowh  near  the 
ground.  That  part  of  the  timber,  which 
cannot  be  used  ekiier  for  rails,  or  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings,  is  burned,  and  a 
clear  clearing  is  thus  made  for  a  considerable 
space  round  the  cabm.  In  the  remaininig 
pMDrtion  of  tlie  field,  tne  trees  undergo  an  op- 
eration, called  by  the  northern  people  '  gird- 
ling,'and  by  the  southern '  deadening.'  That 
is,  a  circle  is  cut,  two  or  tl.ree  feet  from  the 
ground,  quite  through  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
su  as  completely  to  divide  the  vessels,  which 
carry  on  the  progress  of  circulation.  Some 
species  of  trees  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  as  to 
throw  out  leaves,  after  having  suffered  thi> 
operation.  But  they  seldom  have  foliage  af- 
ter ll>e  first  year.  The  smaller  trees  are  all 
cut  down  ;  and  the  accumulated  spoils  of  ve- 
getable decay  are  buri\ed  together  :  and  the 
ashes  contribute  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
virgin  soil.  If  the  field  contain  tiu»ber  for 
rails,  the  object  is  to  cut  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  clearing ;  thus  advancing  the  double 
purpose  of  clearing  aw-ay  the  trees,  and  pre- 
panuK  the  rails  so  as  to  require  the  least  pos- 
sible distance  of  removal  An  experienced 
haml  will  split  from  an  hundred  to  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rails  in  a  day.  Such  is  the 
convenience  of  finding  them  on  the  ground 
to  be  fenced,  that  Kentucky  planters  and  the 
southern  people  generally  prefer  timbered 
land  to  prairie  ;  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stance, so  unsightly  and  inconvenient  to  a 
nortlicrn  inan,  of  dead  trees,  stumps,  and 
roots,  which,  strewed  in  every  direction  over 
his  field,  even  the  southern  planter  finds  a 
great  prelhninary  impediment  in  the  way  of 
cultivation.  The  northern  people  prefer  to 
settle  on  the  prairie  land,  where  it  can  be 
had  in  convenient  positions. 


BAXTBR'S  IXDUSTBT. 


Everv  one  must  be  Struck  with  the  magni- 
tude of'Baxter**  labours  as  a  writer.  The  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  an  a^  of  volumiooa» 
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«ttthorship,  and  Baxter  was  beyoiMf  compar- 
iioo  the  nost  voiiiminous  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Those  who  have  heen  acquainted 
only  with  what  are  called  his  practical  or 
spifituid  writinf^  form  no  correct  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  his  works.  These  form 
twenty-4wo  volunoes  octavo,  in  the  present 
edition ;  and  jet  they  are  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  he  wrote.  The  number  of  his  books 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  as  some  of  the 
volumes  which  be  published,  contain  distinct 
treatises,  ihey  have  sometimes  been  counted 
as  one,  and  sometimes  reckoned  four  or  five. 
The  best  method  of  forming  a  correct  opin- 
ion of  Baxter^s  labours  from  the  press,  is  by 
comparing  them  with  some  of  his  brethren, 
who  wrote  a  great  deal.  The  works  of  Bish- 
op Hall,  amount  to  ten  volumes  octavo  ; 
Light foot*s  extend  to  thirteen  ;  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's, to  fifteen  :  Dr  Goodwin's,  would  make 
about  twenty  ;  Dr  Owen's  extend  to  twentjr- 
eigbt ;  Richard  Baxter's,  if  printed  in  a  uni- 
form edition,  could  not  be  comprised  in  less 
than  sixty  volumes,  making  more  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  closely-printed  octa- 
vo pages! 
On  this  mass  of  writing  he  was  employed 


can  independence,  mutt  be  deeply  interest- 
ing to  every  American.— Even  the  smallest 
act  that  tended  to  produce  that  event,  so 
much  more  resplendent  from  the  gloom  that 
preceded  it,  possesses  an  interest  entitling  it 
to  attention,  if  not  respect. 

Facts  m  themselves  unimportant,  often 
become  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest, 
when  considered  in  reference  to  the  results 
fiowing  from  them.  Of  tins  character  are 
those  contained  in  the  simple  narrative  which 
I  have  thought  might  not  be  uninteresting  on 
this  occasion.  It  relates  to  an  event  of  no 
less  magnitude  than  the  capture  of  Major 
Andre;  to  which  a  peculiar  interest  has  been 
attached,  growing  out  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  im^rtance  of  the  event.  Had 
Andre  effected  his  arrival  in  Ncw-^ork  t»irh 
the  important  communications  of  Arnold  in 
relation  to  West  Pomt,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  calculate  the  result  upon  our  national 
struggle.  Happily  for  us,  that  arrival  was 
never  Co  take  pl9ce  :  and  the  fortunate  pre* 
vention  of  it  has  generally  bscn  attributed 
to  Williiuns,  Pauldmg  and  Van  Wert,  hit 
captors.  The  strong  probability,  however, 
is,  that  had  not  the  facts  occurred  which  1 


from  the  year  1649,  when  his  first  work  ap-  ara  about  to  mention,  the  capture  never 
peared,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death,  m  would  have  taken  place,  because,  in  that 
1691,  a  period  of  forty-four  ^rears.    Had  he  |  event,  he  never  would  Jiave  been  lo  a  situa<- 


becn  chiefly  engaged' in  writing,  this  space 
was  amply  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to 
produce  all  his  w  orks  with  ease.  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  writing  was  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  occupation^  His  labours  as  a 
minister,  and  his  engagements  in  the  public 
business  of  his  times,  formed  his  chief  em- 
ployment Cot  many  years,  so  that  he.  speaks 
of  writing  but  as  a  kind  of  recreation  from 
more  severe  duties.  Nor  is  this  all ;  his 
state  of  health  must  be  taken  into  considera« 
tion  in  every  estimate  of  his  work.  A  man 
more  diseased,  or  who  bad  more  to  contend 
with  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  probablv  never 
existed  in  the  same  circumstances.  He  was 
a  constant  martyr  to  sickneas  and  pain,  so 
that  how  he  found  it  practicable  to  write 
with  the  composure  with  which  he  generally 
did,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  his 
history.  The  energy  of  his  mind  was  superi- 
or to  any  discouragemeut ;  for  tliough  it  of- 
ten felt  tlie  burden  and  clog  of  the  flesh,  it 
never  gave  way  to  its  desire  of  ease,  or  suc- 
cumb^ under  the  pressure  of  its  innrmities. 
He  furnishes  an  illustrious  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  by  principle,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance, in  the  most  untoward  and  discoura- 
'  ging  circumstances.— Orwie. 


From  the  Albany  Argut. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THE   REVOLUTION. 

Readbtfort  tkeAlbai^InstUute,J4arck7,iQSS, 
By  R.  E.  Wabo. 
EvEar  thing  relating  to  the  revolntion, 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 


tion  to  be  captured.  The  substance  of  the 
following  narrative  ol  farts  is  taken  from 
tradition.  Tlie  truth  of  the  facts  may  be  re- 
lied upon. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  theyear  1780,  that 
a  farmer  living  in  the  town  of  Cortlaad,  in 
the  county  of  Westchester,  was  making  cider, 
having  been  for  a  few  days  released  from  his 
country's  service,  to  follow  his  ai^ricultural 
pursuits.  I'he  mill  in  which  he  %vas  at  work 
was  situated  on  the  east  bank  ni  the  Hudson, 
near  that  part  of  Haveri»rraw  Boy,  called 
**  Mother's  Lap,"  or  for  hrcvitv's  sake,  **  the 
Lap."  While  busily  employed  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  his  cider,  t«o-y(»uni:  men,  whose 
names  were  Sherwood  and  Puterson,  with 
their  muskets,  (the  usual  accompaniment  in 
those  days,)  approached  the  fanner,  and  af- 
ter passing  the  usual  salutations,  and  refresh* 
ing  themselves  with  the  new  made  cider, 
seated  themselves  upon  a  log  that  lay  near  the 
mill.  Tiie  farmer  observing  them  in  close 
conversation,  and  looking  intently  upon  siuiie 
distant  object,  asked  them  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  cause  of  their  alarm  anid  anxiety. 
"  Hush,''  speaking  low,  says  Sherwood,  "  the 
red  coats  are  about  us."  Where,  asked  the 
farmer,  in  a  whisper.  "Ycmder,  yonder,  just 
withiii  the  Lap,"  answers  Peterson,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  to  a  spot  where  tras  an  £ii- 
glish  gun-boat,  with  twenty-four  men  laying 
upon  their  oars.  "  Return  to  vour  iiJill," 
he  added,  and  addressing  himself  to  Sher- 
wood, '*  we  will  crawl  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  give  the  red  boys  a  shot.*^ 
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PctenoD  And  Sherwood  drew  near  to  the 
nmrgifi  oftheHadsoOyand  placed  themselves 
behiod  a  large  rock  which  was  directly  be- 
tween them  and  the  ^un-boat.  Here,  after 
recoonoitering  the  situaaon  of  the  i(un*boat, 
and  examininff  their  gons,  they  fired  opoo 
the  crew,  and  lilled  two  persons.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiers  that  maonen  the  Kun^KMit  be- 
longed to  the  British  sloop  of  war  Vulture, 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Hudson  off  Tel- 
lers' Point.  Not  expectine  to  meet  with  the 
enemy,  they  had  prepared  themselves  with 
no  weapons  of  attack  or  defence,  eieept  a 
bluuderbuds.  This  they  hastily  fired  towards 
the  shore,  but  without  Ki^inft  >t  any  particu- 
lar direction,  and  of  course,  witbout  produc- 
ing any  effect.  Quickly  perceiving  that  all 
their  eiSbrU  to  defend  themselves  must  be 
unayailing,  as  they  were  contending  with  a 
hidden  foe,  thev  put  their  boat  about  as 
npeedily  as  possible  and  proceeded  towards 
tne  Vulture,  presuming  that  its  heavy  arms 
would  secure  to  tliem  a  far  better  protection 
from  rebel  outrage,  than  their  own  small 
blunderbuss.  In  proceeding  back. to  the 
Vulture,  they  kept  a  proper  distance  from 
the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  all  fur- 
ther annoyance  from  the  rebel  musket.  The 
retreat  «vas  made  good,  and  as  the  sun  was 
just  losing  himself  benind  the  mountains 
that  border  the  Hudson  in  the  vicinitjjr  of 
Haverstraw  bay,  the  disappointed  sailors 
might  have  been  seen  lifting  themselves  up 
the  side  of  the  Vulture. 

Peterson  and  Sherwood  remained  in  their 
place  of  concealment,  until  some  time  after 
the  crew  of  the  gun-boat  had  reached  their 
vessel,  expecting  that  a  reinforcement  might 
probably  be^  sent  on  f>hore  to  reconnoitre, 
finding,  however,  that  no  movement  of  that 
kind  was  made,  they  abandoned  the  rock, 
and  rdoined  the  old  fanner  at  the  mill. 

**  What  luck  with  the  red-coats,"  enquires 
the  farmer,  hastily,  being  anxious  to  Jearn 
the  result  of  the  firing. 

**  Good  luck  and  bad  tuck,  if  it's  a  possi- 
b!e  thing,"  replies  Peterson. 

**  How  can  chat  be  ?"  says  the  farmer. 

"  Easy  enough,"  answers  Peterson.  ♦•  We 
had  the  good  luck  to  come  off  unhurt,  and 
the  bad  luck  to  kill  two  of  the  sailors  in  the 
gun-lioat,  whose  only  crime  was  being  engag- 
ed in  anns  against  us." 

While  Sherwood  and  Peterson  were  infor- 
ming the  farmer  of  the  result  of  the  skir- 
mish, a  man  was  observed  coming  down  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  just  below  Collabergh 
landing,  and  caatiously  examining  every 
thing  around  him.  The  stranger  had  gained 
the  spot  nekriy  opposite  ^here  tlie  gun>boat 
had  been  stationeo,  before  he  obcerved  the 
iDen  at  the  mill ;  upon  discovering  them,  he 
retraced  his  seeps  lor  a  few  rods,  and  then 
took  an  easterly  course  through  the  fields 
towards  the  Croton  river.    That  man  was 


DO  less  a  personage  than  |tf  ^or  Andre,  btar- 
ing  about  bim  tha  traitors  dispatches  to  the 
'British  general.    The  gun-boat  was  to  have 
received  him  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
stationed,  and  conveved  him  in  safetr  on 
board  the  Vulture.  The  Vulture  was  to  have 
conveyed  him  and  his  important  dtspatchei 
safely  to  New-York.    He  bad  conferred  with 
the  traitor  the  evening  previous  a  few  miles 
below  West-Point ;  and  had  obtamed  all  the 
necessarv  information  and  documents,   to 
enable  the  British  general  to  take  poeseasion 
of  West-Point,  justly  considered  as  the  kejr 
of  the  Hudson.    After  all  the  necesary  and 
proper  arrangements  liad  lieen  made  between 
the  traitor  and  the  spy,  they  separated,  the 
one  for  bis  camp,  tlie  other  for  the  Vulture. 
The  course  of  tne  latter  lay  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  until  be  arrived  oppo- 
site Ver  Plank's  Point.    At  that  place  he 
crossed  the  river  and  followed  iu  course  until 
he  arrived  at  the  particular  spot  in  ^  the 
Lap,"  where  the  gun-boat  had  been  stationed 
to  receive  him.    Having  heard  the  6ring  and 
perceiving  that  the  gun-boat  had  been  forced 
or  frightened  from  the  place  of  assignation, 
he  was  compelled  to  alter  his  course,  and 
proceed  towards  the  interior  of  the  county 
of  Westchester.    About  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  found  himself  ap- 
proaching Crum  pond.    At  that  place  he 
remained  through  tne  night  with  a  Mr.  Smith. 
Early  on  the  morn  of  the  ensuing  dry,  having 
procured  a  horse,  he  started  for  New-York, 
determining  to  travel  the  distance  bv  land. 
He  crossed  the  Croton  river  at  Pines  bridge, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  capture  by  Paulding 
and  his  Associates,  was  passing  the  Beekroan 
woods,   the   largest  forest  in  Westchester 
county,  and  adjacent  to  the  old  Dutch  church 
mentioned  bv  Irving  in  his  tale  of  "Sleepy 
Hollow."       • 

Thus  West-Pointj  the  Gibraltar  of  New- 
York,  owes  its  safety  in  fact,  not  to  the 
captors  of  the  spy,  mit  to  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  putting  him  in  the  way  oi 
being  captured.  While,  therefore,  we  award 
the  proper  meed  of  praise  to  Williams, 
Paulding  and  Van  Wert,  and  erect  monu- 
ments ro  their  memory  for  the  agency  they 
had  in  the  capture,  let  us  not  forget  the  part 
acted  by  Sherwood  and  Petersou,  and  the 
agency  they  had  in  enabling  the  capture  to 
take  place. 

The  darling  schemes  and  fondest  hopes  of 
man  are  frequently  frustrated  by  time.-— 
While  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures, 
and  labor  industriously  executes;  disap- 
pointment laughs  at  the  qunous  fabric,  for- 
med by  so  many  efforts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
brilliant  colors ;  and  while  theartbu  imagine 
the  work  arrived  at  the  moment  of  comple- 
tion, brashes  awajr  the  beautiful  web,  and 
leaves  nettling  behind.— Dbm^A^. 
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BtJPPLBMENT  TO  THB  CONNECTICUT  COURANT. 


TOL.  III. 


APRIL  SO,  IMS. 


NO.  t9. 


THEPBBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN 

« I  Mn  a  pebblev  mkI  yield  to  none,** 
Were  the  twelliny  words  of  ft  tioy  Hone  i 
M  Noehftnge  nor  teaaon  ean  ftlter  me, 
I  ftm  abidinr  while  Bfn  flee. 
The  pelting  bail  and  the  danling  rain 
'flftfe  tried  ioaoften  me  long  In  Tatn  t 
And  the  tender  dew  haa  aooght  to  melt* 
Or  totooah  my  heart,  hot  it  haa  not  felL 

«  None  ean  tell  of  the  pebble'a  birth* 
For  I  am  aa  old  aa  the  aolid  earth. 
The  ehildren  of  roan  arise  and  pass 
Oat  of  the  world  like  bladea  of  grasa ; 
And  many  a  fool  on  me  haa  trod, 
That  ^  gone  from  aight  and  onder  the  aod ! 
I  am  a  pebble !  but  who  art  thoa. 
Rattling  aloag  from  the  reatleaa  bough  ?** 

The  aeom  waa  sboeked  at  thia  rude  alntt. 

And  lay  for  a  moment  abashed  and  mute  4 

She  never  before  had  been  ao  near 

Thia  grsTelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere  1 

And  stke  ftit  for  a  ^\\e  perplexed  to  know 

How  to  answer  a  thine  so  low ; 

Bat  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 

Than  the  angry  look  or  the  keen  retort. 

At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone 

«<  Sinee  it  hss  happened  that  I  am  thrown 

FfeHMn  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 

Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new. 

And  beside  a  personage  so  august,  » 

Abashed,  I  will  eover  my  head  with  dost ) 

Aod  quickly  retire  from  the  sights  one 

Whom  time,  nor  seasons,  nor  storm,  nor  son. 

Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  wheel, 

Haa  ever  aabdoed  or  made  to  feel.** 

And  aoon  in  the  earth  she  sunk  away 

Prom  the  eomfortlesa  spot  where  the  pebble  h^. 

Bnt  it  was  not  long  ere  that  soil  waa  broke 

By  the  peering  head  of  an  in&ntoak ; 

And  aa  it  aroae  and  ita  branehea  spread. 

The  pebble  looked  op,  and  wondering  aaid— 

**  A  modest  aeom !  never  to  tell 

What  was  ^nalosed  in  her  sUnple  diell — 

That  the  prida  of  the  forest  waa  then  abut  up 

Within  the  spaee  ol  her  little  eup ! 

And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth. 

To  prove  thu  nothing  eonid  hide  her  worth ; 

And  oh !  how  many  will  tread  on  me, 


To  some  and  admire  that  beautiful  tree. 
Whose  head  is  towering  towards  the  sky. 
Above  soeh  a  worthlem  thing  as  I. 
Useless  and  vsin,  <  eomberer  here, 
I  have  been  idling  from  rear  to  year ; 
But  never  from  tliis  shall  a  vaunting  word 
From  the  hambled  pebble  again  be  beard. 
Till  aomethiog  without  me  or  within. 
Can  show  the  purpose  for  whioh  Tve  been  !**. 
The  pebble  eould  not  its  vow  forget. 
And  lies  there  wrapped  in  siltaee  yet« 


Wren  the  Waddagton  Cwrwpoodensa  of  the  rnrtisil 

Dally  Advertiier. 

BBNRT  CLAT    AVD    DAMIEL  WEBSTER. 

Op  both  of  tbcte  f^entlemen,  I  am  a  po« 
litical  friend.  I  have  often  heard  them  in 
the  Senate,  occasionally  in  the  Supreroe 
Court,  and  the  last,  at  umes,  in  a  public  &»- 
ftembly.  I  have  obaerved  tliem  in  public  aa 
doiely  aa  I  could,  and  as  they  are  undoubc- 
edljr  two  of  the  mostpronitnent  men  in  tbp 
jUoited  States— I  mi|^t,  perhaps  say,  the 
Imost  prominent  men— I  purpose  as  well  as 
I  can  to  contrast  them  with  each  other. 

Let  me  remark  before  I  begin,  that  there 
are  no  two  men  more  different  in  their  man* 
nerSj  their  address,  their  mode  of  spAkinf^, 
and  in  the  construction  of  tlieir  miiMs,  aod 
yet  both  are  men  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect.    This  dif- 
ference has  been  increased,  rather  than  lest, 
ened,  by  their  difierent  adocation,  and  the 
diffisrent  schools  of  men  m  which  they  have 
been  formed.    Mr.  Webster  has  been  oblif- 
ed  to  cope  with  lawjrert,  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  whose  education  was  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  his,  and  in  courts  where  law  and 
logic  settled  the  question  rather  than  feeliotf 
or  6ne  declamation.    Mr.  Clay  has  met  with 
a  different  class  of  men,  particularly  in  the 
varlier  couru  Of  Kentuckv,  where  the  science 
of  law  was  once  worth  little  more  than  as* 
sertion,  and  where  judge  and  jury  were  car- 
ried captive  by  eloquent   declamation,   or 
rather  pathetic  appeal.    With  Mr.  Webster's 
anueonists,  genius,  irony,  sarcasm,  wit,  and 
all  the  weapons  of  the  orators,  were  iotnffi* 
cientto  win  the  cause.    To  them  must  be 
added  conviction,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the 
passions,  but  to  tlie  judgment.    Witli  Mr.  . 
Clay's  antagonisu,  all  the  weapons  of  the 
orator  were  as  useful  as  in  a  public  assembly, 
fur  in  courts  in  which  learned  judges  are  not 
seated,  and  where,  as  in  the  early  settlement 
of  a  country  the  judge  receives  law  ai  ex- 
pounded by  the  attorney,  rather  than  from 
his  own  knowledge,  an  appeal  to  the  passions 
may  be 'as  useful  as  when  addressing  the 
public  at  large.     I  mcmtion  these   things, 
rather  applicable  to  Mr.  Clay's  early  practice 
at  the  bar.  than  to  his  subsequent  history,  to 
account  for  the  different  tendencies  or  Wie 
intellect  of  these  first-rate  men. 

The  figure  of  Mr.  Webster  is  a  little  below 
par.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Cla?  is  a  little  above 
par.  The  address  of  Mr.  Webster  is  rather 
stiff,  or  when  easy,  aHfectedly  so.  The  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Clay  is  naturally  easy,  and 
ibouj^h  not  exactly  graceful,  in  the  Chester* 
fieldian  sense  of  the  term,  yet  prepossessing 
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and .  tttrftcdTe.     The  cooataoMioe  of  Mr. 

Webster  is  hard,  harsh,  and  not  inviting. 
The  countenance  of  Mr.  Claj  is  crowned 
with  smiles,  and  displays  a  thousand  Taneties 
ol  feeling.  On  Mr.  Webster's  face,  when  he 
is  quiet,  one  can  trace  none  of  those  tbo*ts, 
feelingH,  or  passions,  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed. On  Mr.  Clay's  face,  even  when  quiet, 
his  whole  heart  at  times,  can  be  read.  Mr. 
Webster's  indications  of  his  talent  are  in  his 
broad  forehead,  which  every  bo^y  notes  as 
remarkable.  Mr.  Clay's  indications  of  ulent 
arc  m  his  mouth,  which  is  so  flesible  as  to  be 
a  telltale  of  what  is  goine  oo  within,  and  in 
his  eye-brows,  which  display  at  once  to  the 
observer,  even  if  he  is  no  physiognomist,  and 
no  student  of  Lavater,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary powers.  Mr.  Webster's  eg Ijr  )oak  at 
his  adversvies  in  debate,  has  often  Wen 
fpoken  of;  and  it  is  no  eiagReration  to  say, 
he  can  look  like  the  evil  one  himself.  Mr. 
Clay's  contempt  and  sarcasm  are  conveyed 
by  a  malicious  smile,  which  can  be  felt  but 
not  described,— or  a  signiicant  gesture,  far 
more  expressive  than  words.  Mr.  Webster 
is  not  gracefi|K  tor  his  figure  will  not  admit 
of  grace  ;  he  is  not  tall  enough,  and  is  too 
stoutly  built.  Mr.  Clay  is  not  an  elegant 
speaker  in  the  drawing  room  sense  x>f  the 
term ;  his  tall  figure  is  roughly  hewn ;  his 
arms  are  not  too  long ;  his  body  is  not  flexi- 
ble enough  sometimes,  and  again  is  too  much 
so.  Mr.  Webster's  voice  is  clear,  distinct, 
stern  and  impressive ;  but  on  the  high  notes 
at  times,  unpleasant.  Mr.  Clay's  voice  is 
soft  as  nvusicy  never  fatiguing  the  ear.  hut 
always  inviting  attention.  It  is  lound,  dear, 
and  distinct.  Mr.  Webster  gesticulates  with 
his  hands  and  arms  alone.  Mr.  Clay  gestic- 
ulates, I  may  say  with  propriety,  all  ootr. 
He  nods  his  bead,  hong  on  along  neck, so  as 
to  make  a  whole  assembly  smile.  His  arms, 
bands,  fingers,  feet,  and  even  his  spectacles 
and  pooket  handherchief,  aid  him  in  debate. 
He  steps  forward  and  backward,  and  from 
the  right  to  the  left  with  effect.  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Clay  both  express  strong  pas- 
sions in  their  faces  to  advantage.  The  sneer 
of  both  is  different,  hut  perfect  in  tlie  effect, 
and  inimitable.  Mr.  Webster  can  loc^  worse 
,  than  Mr.  Clay,  but  Mr.  Clay  can  look  things 
tiie  most  provoking.  The  impression  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  Webster  is  received  in  silencoi 
but  it  is  felt  and  remembered.  Tl»e  impres- 
sion from  Mr.  CIny  provokes  an  iuatantane- 
ous  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  the  victim.  Mr. 
Webster's  feelings  are  in  perfect  submission 
to  his  will.  The  feelings  of  Mr.  Clay  often 
got  the  better  of  his  judj;ment.  Mr.  Clay  is 
exatahle,  and  requires  bCit  little  to  arouse 
him :  Mr.  Webster  is  not,  and  requires  much 
to  arouse  him.  Mr.  Clay  s|keaks,  even  on 
ordinary  occasions,  with  animation  and  inter- 
est :  Mr.  Webster  is  at  times,  vexatiously 
dull  and  stupid. .  Mr.  Clay's  language  and 


..  arenotalwiqfstaod  and  Af- 
reet. Mr.  Webster  speaks  wiU)  the  utmost 
correctness,  and  seldom  or  never  recalls  a 
word.  Mr.  Clay,  at  times,  hesiutes  and 
stammers.  Mr.  Webster  is  never  tlius  at 
fault.  Mr.  Clay  speaks  very  rapidly :  Mr. 
Webster  rather  slow,  and  very  cautiously. 
Mr.  Webster's  style  is  a  pattern  of  purity, 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  Mr.  Clay^  style 
IS  occasionally  in  bad  taste  and  sometimes 
verbose. 

Thus  I  have  contrasted  these  two  distin- 
guished individuals  in  somOy  not  very  impor- 
tant particalars^.  The  distinction  wiU  be 
beiit  understood,  when  it  is  remariied,  that 
Mr.  Webster  is  cautions,  cool,  and  is  the  betp 
ter  scholar ;— and  that  Mr.  Clay  is  warm,  in- 
cautious, and  has  not  received  a  i^ood  classi- 
cal education,  though  some  of  his  state  pa* 
pers  are  as  admirable  as  any  in  our  language* 
•         •••«• 

As  an  orator,  limiting  the  idea  to  action, 
enunciation,  and  the  immediate  impression, 
Mr.  Clay  is  ahead,  1  might  add,  far  ahead  of 
Mr.  Webster.  Nature  has  done  more  for 
him  in  person,  in  Toice,  ^ving  him  tones  as 
strong,  as  rich,  and  as  grandly  swelling  as  the 
notes  of  an  organ,  and  a  power  and  depth  of 
modulation,  unrivalled  by  comparison.  His 
action  is  to  the  very  life,  unthought-of,  un- 
cultivated, spontaneous,  the  ofipring  of  a 
passing  thott9l.t.  His  countenance  embodies 
the  passion  and  energy  of  the  moment.  It 
exliibits  without  efibrt,  the  very  picture  of 
indignation,  of  pride,  of  humility,  of  haugh- 
tiness, of  contempt,  of  disdain,  of  softness, 
or  fierceness,  or  sweetness.  It  is  bland,  or 
terrible,  contemiituous,  or  humble,  as  the 
occasion  demands.  The  scul  speaks  in  the 
face.  The  spirit  plays,  as  it  were,  on  every 
muscle  visible  without.  The  eye  speaks— the 
finger  speaks— the  whole  body  has  iu  story 
to  tell.  The  best  actor  of  Shaksperian  trag- 
edy has  not  more  at  command  tne  weapons 
of  the  stage,-4mfl  all  is  easy,  all  is  natural, 
all  is  unpremeditated.  I  never  heard  the 
man  who  could  command  such  breathless  at- 
tention for  so  long  a  time  over  the  whole  au- 
ditory,—the  man  of  talents,  and  the  man  of 
taste,  as  well  as  the  casual  interloper,  or  the 
unconcerned  and  uninitiated  spectator.  You 
forget  fatigue— vou  forget  time— you  forget 
the  dryness  of  tlie  subject. 

As  a  gnat  sian,  in  that  character  alone, 
Mr.  Webster  makes  a  stronger  impression 
tluin  Mr.Clay.  I  know  not  how  the  public  or 
myself  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  but  such  tt 
is.  Mr.  Clav  seems  like  one  of  ourselves, 
who  has  high  spirits,  great  genius,  great  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action,  and  al- 
most omnipotent  influence  over  other  men, 
but  yet  he  i  a  ma/i,  a  clever  fellow — ant  ofta. 
We  Know  and  like  him  and  are  ready  to  do 
him  any  service.    We  would  woik  for  bins. 
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UOk  for  bhs^  ivrile  for  llMiy  tyticlK.telM 
wiyi%  hmrtf  Mod  will,  but  yet  be  it  one  of 
tts  and  ire  would  obe^r  binif  not  because  be 
■eema  *  bore  to  eonuttand/  but  be  is  so  like 
«w)«oJ?es«  Mr.  Webster  staads  alooft  in- 
eoinpfeheosibtey  unfathoniable.  We  admire 
bim.  We  are j>road  of  biin.  We  bate  con* 
fidesce  io  hiHR  We  believe  oioi  equal  to 
aajr  occasion,  but  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
mmleof  theeamestuffweare.  He  sits  at  if 
be  were  a  dictator,  and  we  are  bom  to  obey. 
He  looks  upon  tbe  multitude  as  if  tbey  were 
ku  men,  and  would  be  sorry,  if  tbey  did  not 
thiak  and  act  as  be  thinks  and  acts.  He  casts 
bit  «yet  over  tbe  Senate  as  if  it  was  hii  chess 
board,  and  the  8eaatort  kii  chessmen.  He 
never  triies,  never  sports,  aever  Jokes.  His 
dignity  it  always  upon  bim.  Little  men  may 
snap  and  growl  at  him  but  be  never  heecb 
fheiD.  If  one  of  his  build  and  his  cast  comes 
•a  his  way,be  shakes  htm  off,  or  taps  bb  ears. 
The  schoolmaster  seems  to  be  in  liis  chair, 
and  with  his  popilt  obedient,  to  bis  fiat.— 
There  he  sits  like  a  cloud,  with  tbu0der,stonn 
and  teoipesc  slumbering  in  its  foldt--or  as 
the  Poet  has  it 

«  ^aenehedln  tefc  doadft  of  ilwiiber  lit 

TW  terror  tf  kit  beak  ani  MghiaiK  9  r  Ms  C|C» 

Mr. Webster  reasons  with  wonderful  dear* 
nets  and  precision  of  lantcuage  and  thousht. 
Mr.  CUy  is  less  dear,  and  less  precise.  The 
humblest  intellect  is  drawn  along  and  assenu 
Co  Mr.  Webster's  positions,  it  requires  more 
of  an  effort  of  mind  to  follow  Mr.  Clav.  Mr. 
Webster  argues,  as  a  Judge  delivenog  hit 
charge  to  tbe  Jury,  weighing  anil  sifting  all 
the  evidence,  and  as  if  oncoooemed  in  reach- 
in;;  any  thing  but  the  truth.  Mr.  Clay  arguet 
at  it  were  for  victorv,and  as  if  his  whole  heart 
was  bent  on  that.  Hence  Mr. Webster's  argu- 
ments make  an  impression  that  Mr.  Clay's 
do  not,  when  they  arc  equally  as  good.  The 
auditory  may  distrust  Mr.  Chiy,  but  they  can 
never  distrust  Mr.  Webster.  Hence  Mr. 
Clay  conquers  by  Eloquence :  Mr.  Webster 
by  iteason.  Mr.  Webster  never  eiposes 
hunself  to  attack,  but  entrenches  and  forti- 
fies every  position.  He  has  redoubts  all 
around  him.  Mr.  Clay  saHies  forth,  boldlv 
and  rashly,  and  leaves  himself  open  at  ail 
points,  but  wo  to  the  man  that  assaults  him. 
Mr.  Webster  is  the  heavy  armed  Roman  with 
his  helmet,  and  buckler,  and  greaves.  Mr. 
Clay  it  the  gallant  cavalier,  with  but  bit  tteed 
and  bis  shield.  Mr.  Webtter  wieldt  a  battle 
axe  with  a  brawny  arm.  Mr.  Clay  burlt  a 
spear  with  knightly  art.  Mr.  Clay  will  drive 
to  the  thickest  fight,  or  retreat  with  wonder- 
ful skill.  Mr.  .Webster  stands  by  himself, 
vanquishes  the  enemy  as  they  come,  and  is 
there  impregnable.  Mr.  Webster  is  another 
Horatiut  Cockles  on  the  bridge,  who,  with 
bis  single  ave,  beat  off  an  armv.  Mr.  Clay 
u  like  our  own  Barney,  all  soul,  all  enthusi- 
f  fell  of  ttratagem  Cora  tuperiorfoe,aad 


full  of  fi|^  for  an  eqoal.  Mr.  Webner,  if 
be  carriet  bis  point,  must  canpr  it  hj  maia 
strength.  Mr.  Clay  will  carry  it  by  division,^ 
by  manoeuvre,  by  marches  and  counters 
marches.  « 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  tee  that  Mr.  Webster  it 
tbe  stronger  man  in  a  grave  and  unhnpafr- 
sioned  body,  and  Mr.  Clay  the  stronger  in  a 
popuUu:  assombly.  Thus  in  the  Senate,  I- 
think  Mr  Webster  can  overmatch  Mr.  Clay,  all 
things  being  equal,  But,  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Clay  woalooarry  his  miyority,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Webster.  Mr.  Clay's  parliamentary  Uctict 
are  admirablew  Mr.  Webster's  ability  here, 
also,  is  erokient,  but  is  not  eoual  to  Mr. 
CbijTS.  Mr.  Clay,  with  his  popular  manners 
and  parliamentary  skill,  will  work  a  rainonty 
into  a  minority.  Mr.  Webtter  can  do  no 
tuoh  thing,  unleu  he  reatont  the  change. 
Mr.  Cby's  personal  influence  is  immense. 
Mr.  Webttert  it  lest  extensive.  Mr.  Clay 
knows  how  to  unite  popularity  and  logic 
in  discnssioa.  Mr.  Webster  trusts  to  logic 
alone. 

As  for  imagination,  naturally  Mr.  Webster 
has  little,  and  Mr.  Clav  has  much.  But  edu- 
cation and  public  lifJeiiave  effected  essential 
obanges  in  ontb.  Mr.  Webster's  taste  is  ad- 
mirable, and  he  selects  his  metaphors  with 
skill.  Mr.  Clay's  taste  is  not  bo  cultivated, 
and  hence,  though  he  often  resorts  to  tneta« 
phor,  be  is  not  always  happy.  Mr.  Webtter 
ttudiet  for  metaphor.  Metaphors,  of  them« 
selves,  come  to  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Webtter 
polishes  his  bolts.  Mr.  Clay  throws  his  rough 
hewn.  Mr.  Clay  could  have  been  a  Poet. 
Mr.  Webster  never  could  have  been.  Btet 
notwithstanding  ail  piis,  Mr.  Clay  has  been 
so  little  in  the  habit  of  calling  into  exerdsa 
his  powers  of  imagination,  that  they  are  now 
almost  dormant ;  and  Mr.  Webster  has  so 
well  husbanded  his  stock,  that  bit  peroration 
in  reply  to  Col.  Hayne  in  1830  is  one  of  the 
most  beaptiful,  aye,  the  most  beaotifol,.and 
the  best  expressed  t  know  of  any  orator,  a»* 
dent  or  modem. 

To  compare  these  gentlemen  with  Britiih 
or  ancient  orators  is  very  interesting,  so  far 
at  it  developet  their  jpeculiaritiet.  Webtter 
has  all  the  logic  of  Burke,  with  but  little  of 
hit  tplendid  imagery.  Clay  has  moclj  of  tbe 
wit  of  Sheridan,  but  little  of  his  command  of 
language.  Webster  is  the  brougham  of  our 
country.  Clay  is  the  Canning.  Wftbster  has 
the  prasp  of  mind,  the  vivid  conception,  the 
burning  thoughts  of  tlie  first,— and  Clay  hat 
the  danng  views,  the  prophetic  eye,  and  chiv- 
alrous fone  of  the  last.  Webster  is  an  £rt- 
kine  at  the  bar,  and  what  is  more,  a  statet- 
inan  in  addition.  Clay  is  there  out  of  his 
element,  %vith  too  much  of  the  Currau  and 
of  the  Irith  school  for  an  American  lawyer ; 
but  in  the  Senate,  Fox  was  not  readier  not 
more  brilliant.  Webster  has  the  directnef 
I  and  strait-forwardaeit  of  Cstar't  tpeecbet, 
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as  Sdbtt  has  shren  them.    Clay  hat  all  the 
▼ivacitjr  and  life  of  Cicero,  with  none  of  his 
polish.    Webster  has  much  of  the  condense 
power  and  precisioo  of  the  Athenian.    Clay 
has  all  his  earnestness  and  energy,  but  none 
of  his  labor  and  study.    The  two  orators 
ORited  would  have  made  a  perfect  Demos- 
thenes.   To  sum  op  the  merits  of  the  two, 
let  me  sav  then,  Clay  is  an  orator  by  nature 
and  was  bom  to  be  one.    Webster  is  an  ora* 
tor  by  discipline,  study  anj]  education.  Clay 
is  always  ready.    The  quicker  the  flafth  the 
more  brilliant  the  bolt.    Webster  thinks  with 
less  rapidity,  and  requires  time  to  forfce  his 
thunder,  and  to  nerve  his  arm.    Clay  has  but 
few  resources  in  his  early  studies.    Webster 
can  call  upon  them  for  any  weapons  at  his 
biddine.    Clay  appears  better  and  brighter 
than  Webscer  an  j»erion;  but  Webster  appears 
,   better  or  brighter  in  print.    Both  are  extra- 
ordinary men,  and  would  make  an  impression 
upon  any  assembly  in  any  country.    But  yet 
their  contrariety  of  character  admits,  with 
advantage,  of  placing  them  in  contrast  in 
order  better  to  display  them  as  orators  and 
statesmen.    In  the  Ssnate  of  tlie  U..States, 
they  exert  that  influence  and  guide  our  public 
affiurs  which  supremacy  of  intellect  will  ever 
in  some  degree  give  in  spite  of  party  arrange- 
ments.    Both  moving  and  acting  together, 
are  irresistable  in  eloquence,  in  argument,  m 
local  force.     Opponents  roust   fall    before 
them.    In  debate  when  they  move  on  the 
same  side,  tliey  remind  one  of  the  wild  Shen- 
andoah and  the  Potomoc  as  they  meet  at  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  there  cleave  asunder  the 
mountains  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  leav- 
ing crags  and  fragments  qf  precipices  behind, 
but  anon  flowing  on  together  as  smoothly 
and  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Their  junction  was  at  first  from  opposite, 
and  hitherto  discordant  political  parties.— 
Long  have  they  flowed  Over  the  same  bed, 
and  run  hi  the  same  channel.    Whether,  as 
late  events  seem  to  omen,  this  current  is  to 
be  broken  up,  and  to  disembogue  itself  by 
different  mouthf,  is  a  question  time  will  de- 
termine ;  but  when  they  do  break  from  each 
otiier,  the  points  of  separation  will  soon  be 
wilder  and  ronghet  than  the  point  of  conflu- 
ence.   The  Potomac  may  glide  on  as  it  now 
glides  by  this  city  in  dignity,  in  calmness,  in 
majesty,  able  it  may  be,  to  waft  a  lesser 
,  freight  on  its  bosom,  but  the  Shenandoah 
will  resume  lu  original  ruggedness,  wiidaess 
and  independence,  and  the  marks  of  disrup- 
ture  and  avulsion  will  be  felt  and  be  seen. 

B. 


From  **  Sketcbn  of  Western  AdYcntnre.** 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1783,  seven 
Wyandotts  crossed  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles 
above  Wheeling,  and  committed  great  depre- 
dations upon  ttie  southern  shore,  killmg  an 


oM  mm  whom  they  hmad  i^oRAin  his  cabitt, 
and  spreading  terror  throuchotic  the  neigh« 
borh<K)d.    Within  a  few  hours  after  their  re- 
treat, eight  men   assembled  from  difierenc 
parts  of  the  small  settlement  and  pursued 
the  enemy  vith  great  expedition.    Amonf^ 
the  most  active  and  efficient  of  the  party  were 
two  brothers,  Adam  and  Andi^Poe.  Adam 
was  particularly  popular.    In  strength,  ac^ 
tiob,  and  hardihood,  ne  had  no  tqual^betn|r 
finely  formed,  and  inured  to  all  the  perils  of 
the  woods.    They  had  not  followed  the  trait 
far,  before  they  became  satisfied  that  the 
depiiedators  were  conducted  by  Big  Foot,  a 
renownedchief  of  the  Wyandott  tribe,  who 
derived  his  name  from  the  immense  sue  of 
his  feet.    His  height  considerably  exceeded 
six  feet,  and  his  strength  was  represented  aa 
Herculean.    He  had  also  Ave  brothers,  but 
little  inferior  to  himself  in  size  and  courage, 
and  as  they  generally  went  in  company,  they 
were  the  terror  of  the  whole  country.    Adam 
Poe  was  overjoved  at  the  idea  of  measuring 
his  strength  with  that  of  so  celebrated  a  chie/, 
and  urg^  the  pursuit  with  a  keenness  which 
soon  brought  him  into  the  vicinitv  of  the  en- 
emy.   For  the  last  few  miles,  toe  tiail  had 
led  them  up  the  soudiern  bank  of  the  Ohio* 
where  the  tViotprinti  in  the  sand  were  deep 
and  obvious,  but  when  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  point  at  which  the  whices  as  well 
as  the  Indians  were,  in  the  habit  of  crossing, 
it  suddenly  diverged  from  the  stream,  and 
stretched  along  a  rocky  ridge,  forming  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  its  former  direction.    Here 
Adam  halted  for  a  moment,  and  directed  his 
brother  and  the  other  young  men  to  follow 
the  trail  with  proper  caution,  while  he  him- 
self still  adhered  to  the  river  patli,  which  he 
led  through  clusters  of  willows  directly  to 
the  point  where  he  supposed  the  enemy  to 
lie.    Having  examined  the  priming  of  bis 
gun^  he  crept  oautionsly  through  the  bushes, 
until  he  had  a  view  of  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion.   Here  lay  two  canoes,  empty  and  ap- 
parently deserted.    Being  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  Indians  were  close  at  hand,  he  re- 
laxed nothing  of  his  vif^ilance,  and  quickly 
gained  a  jotting  cliff,  which  bung  immediately 
over  the  canoes.    Hearing  a  Tow  nnimior 
belowy  be  pesred  cautiously  over,  and  beheld 
the  object  of  his  search.    The  giant  Big  Font 
lay  below  him  in  the  shade  of  a  willow,  and 
was  talking  in  a  low  deep  tone  to  anotlier 
warrior,  who  seemed  a  mere  pigmy  by  his 
side.  Adam  cautiously  drew  back,  and  cook- 
ed his  gun.  Tlie  mark  was  fair— the  distance 
did  not  exceed. twenty  feet,  and  his  aim  was 
unerring.    Raising  his  rifle  slotvly  and  cau- 
tiously, he  took  a  steady  aim  at  Big  Foot's 
breast,  and  drew  the  trigger.    His  gon  flash- 
ed.   Both  Indians  sprung  to  their  feet  with 
a  deep  interjection  of  surprise,  and  for  a  sin- 
gle second  all  three  stared  upon  each  other. 
This  inactivity,  liowever,  waa  soon  ov«r.— 
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AdMD  was  tooLBiiidi  hampered  by  the  bttdies 
to  retreat,  »nd  mt^ng  hit  hfe  upon  a  cast  of 
tf^e  die,  he  tproo;  over  the  bosh  which 
had  sheltered  him,  and  somrooninjt  all  hi« 
powers,  leaped  holdly  do«rn  the  precipice  and 
ali|(hteil  open  the  breast  of  Bi^  Foot  with  a 
abock  which  bore  him  to  the  earth.  At  die 
moment  of  contact,  Adam- had  also  thrown 
liis  riithc  arm  around  the  neck  of  the  smaller 
Ifod'mn,  so  that  all  three  came  to  the  earth 
toffetber.  At  that  moment  a  kharp  firing  was 
beard  amoiii;  the  bushes  abote,  announcing 
that  the  olher  parties  were  engaged,  but  the 
trio  below  were  too  bas?  to  attend  to  any 
tliioic  but  themselves.  Biv  Foot  was  for  an 
iBstantt  stunned  by  the  tiolence  of  the  shock, 
and  Adam  nas  enabled  to  keep  them  bcxh 
down.  But  the  eiertion  necc»sarj  for  that 
purpose  was  so  great  that  he  had  no  leisure 
to  use  his  knife.  Biji  Foot  quickly  recovered 
and  without  attempting  to  rise,  wrapped  his 
long  arms  around  Adam's  bodf ,  and  pressed 
him  to  his  breast  witli  the  crushing  force  of  a 
Boa  Constrictor ! 

Adam,  as  we  have  alread?  remarked,  was  a 
powerful  roan,  and  had  seldom  encountered 
nis  equal,  but  never  had  he  yet  felt  an  em- 
brace like  that  of  Big  Foot.  He  instantly 
relaacd  his  hold  of  the  small  Indian,  who 
aprunf[  to  hn  feet.  Big  Foot  then  ordered 
him  to  run  for  his  tomahawk,  «liicta  lay  with- 
in ten  steps,  and  kill  the  white  roan,  while 
he  held  bim  in  his  arms,  Adam  seemg  his 
danger,  struggled  manfully  to  extricate  him- 
aelf  from  the  folds  of  the  giant,  but  in  vain« 
The  lesser  Indian  approached  him  with  his 
uplifted  tomahawk,  but  Adam  watched  liini 
closely,  and  as  be  was  about  to  strike,  gave 
him  »  kick  so  saddtA  and  violent,  as  to  knock 
the  tomahawk  from  his  hand,  and  send  him 
staggering  back  into  the  water.  Big  Foot 
attered  an  exclamation  in  a  tone  of  deep 
contempt  at  the  failure  of  his  companion, 
and  ratting  his  «oice  to  its  highest  pitch, 
thundered  out  several  words  in  the  Indian 
tongoe,  which  Adam  could  not  understand, 
hut  supposed  to  be  a  dnreetioa  for  the  second 
attack.  The  lesser  Indian  now  again  ap- 
proacbed,  carefully  shunning  Adam's  heels, 
and  making  many  motions  with  his  tomahawk. 
In  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  point  where 
the  blow  would  fall.  This  lasted  for  several 
»Wind9^  until  a  thundering  exclamation  from 
Big  Foot,  compelled  his  companion  to  strike. 
Such  was  Adam's  dexterity  and  vij^ilance, 
however,  that  be  managed  !o  receive  the 
tomahawk  in  a  glancing  direction  upon  his 
left  wrist,  wounding  him  deeply  but  not  dis- 
abling him.  IJe  now  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  effort  to  Iree  himself  from  tite 
anus  of  the  giant  ani  succeeded.  Instantly 
snatching  up  a  rifle  (for  the  Indian  could  not 
venture  to  shoot  for  tear  of  hurting  his  com* 
paoion)  he  shot  the  lesser  Indian  through  the 
body.    But  scarcely  bad  he  done  so  when 


Big  Foot  arose,  and  placing  one  hand  upon 
his  collar  and  the  other  upon  his  hip,  pitcned 
him  ten  feet  into  the  air,  as  he  himself  would 
have  pitched  a  child.  Adam  fell  upon  his 
back  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  hetbre  his 
antagonist  could  spring  upon  him,  he  was 
again  upon  his  feet,  and  stung  with  rage  at 
the  idea  of  being  handled  so  easily,  he  at- 
tacked bis  gigantic  antagonist  with  a  fury 
which  for  a  time  coaipensated  for  inferiorirj 
of  strength.  It  was  now  a  fair  fist  fight  be- 
tween them,  for  in  the  hurry  of  the  struggle 
neither  had  leisure  to  draw  their  knives.  Ad- 
am's sitperior  activity  and  experience  as  a 
pugilist,  gave  him  great  advanuge.  The  In- 
dian struck  awkwardly,  and  finding  himself 
rapidly  drooping  to  leeward,  he  closed  with 
his  antagonist,  and  again  hurled  him  totlie 
ground.  They  quickly  rolled  into  the  rirer, 
and  the  struggle  continued  with  iinabated 
fury,  each  attempting  to  drown  the  other.— 
The  Indian  being  unused  ro  such  violent  ex- 
ertion, and  having  been  much  injured  by  the 
first  shock  in  his  stomach,  wns  unable  to  ex- 
ert the  same  powers  which  had  given  him 
such  a  decided  superiority  at  first ;  and  Adam , 
seismg  him  by  the  scalp  lock,  put  his  head 
under  water,  and  held  it  there,  until  the  faint 
struggles  of  the  Indian  induced  hjm  to  be« 
lieve  that  he  was  drowned,  when  he  relaxed 
his  hold,  and  attempted  to  draw  his  knife. 
The  Indian,  however,  to  use  Adam's  own 
expression,  *'  had  only  been  possuming  H  He 
instantly  regained  his  feet,  and  in  his  turn 
put  his  adversary  under.  In  the  struggle, 
lx>th  were  carried  out  into  the  current,  be- 
yond their  depth,  and  each  was  compelled  to 
relax  his  hold  and  swim  for  his  life.  There 
was  still  one  loaded  rifle  upon  the  shore,  and 
each  swam  hard  in  order  to  reach  it,  but  the 
Indian  proved  the  most  eipert  swimmer,  and 
Adam  seeing  that  he  should  be  too  late,turned 
and  swam  out  into  the  stream,  intending  to 
dire  and  thus  frustrate  bis  enemy's  intention. 
At  this  instant,  Andrew,  having  heard  ilut 
his  brotlier  was  alone  in  a  struggle  \%ith  two 
Indians,  and  in  great  danger,  ran  up  hanily 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank  above,  in  order  to 
assist  him.  Another  white  man  followed 
him  closely,  and  seeing  Adam  in  the  river, 
covered  with  blood,  and  swimming  rapidly 
from  shore,  mistook  him  for  an  Indian  and 
fired  upon  him,  wounding  him  dangerously 
m  the  shoulder.  Adam  turned,  and  seeing 
his  brother,  called  loudly  upon  him  to  **slioot 
the  big  Indian  upon  the  shore."  Andrew's 
eun.  however,  was  emoty,  hiving  just  been 
discharged.  Fortunately,  Big  Foot  had  also 
seixed  the  gun  with  winch  Adam  had  shot 
the  lesser  Indian,  so  that  both  were  upon 
an  equality.  The  contest  now  «%as  who 
sliould  load  first.  Big  Foot*  poured  in  hit 
powder  fin-t,  and  drawing  his  ramrod  out  of 
Its  sheath  in  too  ij^reat  a  hurry,  threw  it  into 
the  river,  and  while  he  ran  to  recover  it,  An- 
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drew  gained  an  advantajLe*  Still  the  Indmn 
was  but  a  second  too  late,  for  bis  Kun  was  at 
his  shoulder,  when  Andrew^s  ball  entered  his 
breast.  The  Kun  dropped  from  his  hands 
and  he  fell  forward  upon  his  face  on  the  very 
roarKin  of  ihe  river.  Andrew,  now  alarmed 
for  his  brother,  who  was  scarcely  able  to 
swim,  threw  down  his  ^un  and  rushed  into 
the  river  in  order  to  brin^  him  ashore — but 
Adam,  more  iiuent  upon  securing  the  scalp 
ef  Big  Foot  as  a  trophy,  than  upon  his  own 
safety,  called  loudly  upon  his  brother  to 
leave  him  alone  and  scalp  the  big  Indian,  who 
was  now  endenvoring  to  roll  himself  into  the 
water,  from  a  romantic  desire,  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  warrior,  of  itecuring  his  scalp 
from  the  enemy.  Andrew,  however,  refused 
to  obey,  and  insisted  upon  saving  the  living, 
before  attending  to  the  dead.  Big  Foot,  m 
the  meantime,  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  deep  water  before  he  expired^  and  his  bo- 
dy was  borne  off  by  the  waves,  without  being 
stripped  of  the  ornament  and  pride  of  an 
Indian  warrior. 

Not  a  man  of  the  Indians  bad  escaped.— 
Five  of  Big  Foot's  brothers,  the  dower  of  the 
Wynndott  nation,  had  accompanied  him  in 
the  expedition,  and  all  perished.  It  is  said 
that  the  news  of  this  calamity  threw  the 
whole  tribe  into  mourning.  Their  remarka- 
ble size,  their  courage,  and  their  superior  in- 
telligence, gave  thciii  immense  influence, 
which,  greatly  to  their  credit,  was  generally 
exerted  on  the  side  of  humanity.  Their 
powerful  interposition,  had  iiaved  many  pris- 
oners from  the  stake,  and  had  given  a  milder 
•character  to  the  waifare  of  the  Indians  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  A  chief  of  the 
same  name  was  alive  in  that  part  of  the 
country  so  late  as  1792,  but  whether  a  broth- 
er or  son  of  Big  Foot,  is  not  known.  Adam 
Poe  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  lived  many 
years  after  this  memorable  conflict—but 
never  forgot  the  tremendous  *^  hug**  which  he 
sustained  in  the  arms  of  Big  Foot. 
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IBRAHIM  PACHA, 

TH£C0NQUEE0A  OF  SYRIA. 

While  Europe  rings  with  the  history  of  ci- 
vil change,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  to 
anotlier  quarter  of  the  globe  to  witness  the 
progress  of  evenu  eoually  mighty,  though  by 
means  less  new.  Ibrahim  Pacha  has  con- 
quered all  Syria,  and  is  marching  unresisted 
through  the  t^Hiinsula  of  Asia.  By  the  Ust 
advices  the  city  of  Konieh  (within  S50  miles 
of  the  famous  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire) 
had  opened  its  u&tes  to  him,  and  Europe  is 
prepared  for  what  a  year  n^o  w'ould  have 
been  cimsidered  the  incredible  event  of  the 
Egyptians  niarchinc  trinmphant  into  Con- 
stantinople. Nearly  half  a  century  has  pass- 
ed since  the  rise  of  the  Wababees  'in  Arabia 


medan  faith.  These  bold,  perhaps  pbiloao- 
phic,  votaries  of  a  hublime  ereed,  declared 
for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophet.  They  plunder- 
ed the  grand  caravan  of  Mecca— tney  cap* 
tured  the  pious  Hadgees— tliey  defeated  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Sultan,  who  endeavored  to 
vindicate  the  united  interests  of  Religion  and 
Commerce.  For  a  long  period  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan  was  dormant  in  Arabia  and  Sy- 
ria ;  Egypt  was  threatened,  and  the  treasury 
of  Stamboul  shrank  under  the  influence  of  the 
victorious  heretics.  At  length  this  same  Ib- 
rahim, son  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy,  oflbred 
his  services  to  resist  the  torrent.  At  the 
hetid  of  an  irregular  force  he  penetrated  lato 
the  midst  of  AnU>ia,  delivered  tlie  holy  cities, 
defeated  the  Waliabees  even  in  their  own 
country,  and  finally,  after  having  granted 
peace  on  the  most  severe  terms,  carried  their 
princes  as  liostages  to  Cairo.  For  these  ser- 
vices Ibrahim  was  made  Pacha  of  Mecca  and 
Medina— an  appointment  which,  in  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  gives  him  precedence  before 
all  other  pachas,  even  his  own  father. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Wababees,  Ibra- 
him commenced  the  formation  in  Eiiypt  6f  a 
regular  army,  disciplined  in  the  European 
manner  ^  and  b^  engaging  the  most  skilful  na- 
val architects  Ironi  Toulon,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  very  considerable  naval 
force  of  Egypt.  Utterly  discomfited  in 
Greece,  the  Sultan  at  length  applied  for  aa- 
sistance  to  his  Egyptian  vassal.  Immediate- 
ly, the  young  Pacha  poured  into  tlie  Moreaat 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  supported  by  a 
powerful  fleet  ^  and  such  was  bis  progreu, 
that  nothing  but  the  famous  Treaty  ofi^- 
don,  and  its  consequence— the  battle  ofNa- 
varmo — could  have  prevented  Greece  frooi 
again  becoming  a  Moslemin  province.  We 
have  been  assured,  however,  by  the  bigliesc 
authority,  that  it  was  not  tbe  intention  of  Ib- 
rahim to  have  restored  the  Morea  to  theSol-- 
tan.  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  by  the 
Allied  Powers  only^stimuiated  the  exertions 
of  Ibrahim  on  his  return  to-  his  couutry.  Ia 
the  confusion  of  the  Porte,  he  appropriated  to 
himself  both  Candia  and  Cyprus,  the  finest 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1831,  the  E^ptian  army  consisted  of 
90,000  disciplined  infantry,  perliaps  not  infe- 
rior to  tlie  Sepoys,  and  1(^000  regular  cai'al- 
ry.  All  the  world  who  knew  any  thing  about 
Egypt,  ridiculed  the  unthrifty  vanity  of  the 
Pacha,  and  laughed  at  the  ludicrous  dispro- 
portion between  such  a  military  force  and 
the  popnlation  and  resources  of  Egypt.  By 
the  autumn  of  1832,  however,  Ibrahim  has 
conquered  all  Syria,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearer  Constantinople 
than  the  Russians.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  there-  V 
fore,  is  a  great  man.  He  is  the  great  con- 
qoeror  of  his  age. 
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He  it  wiAoHt  d«ibt  %  nm  of  rtroatkaWe 
talents.    His  mind  is  alike  subtle  and  cner- 
uetic.    He  is  toulljr  free  from  prejudice,  a* 
dopts  your  ideas  wkh  silent  rkpidity,  aud  his 
career  demonstrates  Ims  military  eeuios.    His 
fimbitioD  is  unbounded ;  his  admiration  of 
European  inltitutions  and  civilisation  great ; 
but  he  avoids,  with  dexterity,  shocking  the 
feetiugs  and    prejudices  of   Moslemin.    A 
Hivstery  hangs  over  his  birth— he  is  said  to  be 
only  an  adopted  son  of  the  present  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  but  this  is  doubtful :  at  any  rate,  the 
titinost  confidence  prevails  between  Ibrahim 
and  his  professed  father.    The  Pacha  of  tlJC 
Holy  Cities  is  a  great  voluptuary  ;  his  induU 
geooe,  indeed,  in  every  species  of  sensuality, 
IS  unbounded.    Aliho'  scarcely  in  tlie  prime 
of  lifc^  his  gross  and  imme«se  bulk  promises 
but  a  short  term  of  existence,  and  indicates 
a  man  sinking  under  overwhelming  disease, 
and  incapable  of  exertion.    His  habits  are 
sumptuous :  ho  delights  in  magnificent  pala- 
ces and  fanciful  gardens,  and  is  curious  iu  llie 
number  and  beauty  of  his  Circassians -.but 
his  manners  are  perfectly  European.    He  i\ 
constantly  in  public,  and  courts  the  conver- 
sation of  all  ingenious  strangers.    His  chief 
counsellor  is  OsmanBey,  a  renegade  French- 
man, and  an  able  man.    Less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  ibrahim  Pacha  passed  his  days  in 
sitting  at  a  window  of  his  palace  with  a  Ger- 
man rifle,  and  firing  at  the  bloated  skins  borne 
on  the  backs  of  the  water-carriers  us  they  re- 
turned from  the  Nile.    As  Ibrahim  is  an  ad- 
mirable marksman,  the  usual  effect  of  his  ex- 
ertions was  in  general  only  to  deprive  tlie 
poor  water-carriers  of  the  fruits  of  their  dailpr 
labour:  sometimes,  however,  bis  bullet  bro  t 
blood,  instead  of  the  more  innocent  liquid-- 
.  but  £«ypt  was  then  a  despotic  country.    It 
is  not  so  now.    It  is  not  known  among  us, 


we  bmre  for  the  first  time  m  Turkiik  Amim^ 
sador  in  England. 


FnntheWorU. 
OE.  MAR8HMAK. 

T8B  name  of  Dr.  Marshman  is  well  known 
to  Baptists  on  this,,  as  well  as  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.    Dr.  M.  is  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  profound  erudition,  than  as 
the  companioiv  of  Dr.  Carey,  when^  in  the 
capacity  of  Missionaries  lliey  left  their  coun- 
try, hoine  and  friends,  to  go  and  teach  tlie 
poor  benighted  Hindoo,   and  to  lead  him 
from  his  superstitions,  his  deities,  and  the 
Shaster,  to  a  better  wav,  even  to  leach  him 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Bible.    Dr.  Joshua  Marshmaa  was 
one  of  the  first  Missionaries  to  Calcutta,  and 
was  instrumental  in  forming  and  establishing 
the  now  flourishing  society  in  Serampore. 
He  was  bom  within  a  few  doors  of  my  own 
nativA  dwelling  and  birthplace.    The  cottage 
where  he  lived  is  Very  remote  and  obscurely 
situated,  and  apparently  but  ill  suited  to  en- 
courage literary  taste  or  to  cherish  those  ex- 
pansive views   which  distinguish    the   first 
dawnings  of  his  genius. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a 
young  friend,  who  resides  near  the  Doctor, 
in  India,  may  afford  interest,  particularly  as 
the  fact  it  relates  comes  welt  authenticated  ; 
he  says  he  copies  it  from  the  Doctor*s  loqui- 
teor,  and  that  Mr.  Marshman  otten  alludes 
to  the  fact,  in  the  course  of  conversatiouu 
It  may  afford  encourat(ement,  and  induce- 
ment to  some,  to  apply  themselves  diligenilv 
to  that  important,  though  much  neglected, 
subject,  the  improvement  of  the  Mind. 

**  I  was  eight  years  old,"  says  the  Doctor, 
*'  and  one  evening  my  father  related  to  me 


thartbe  old  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  his  son,  in  |  the  story  of  David  and  Goliah,  and  after- 
their  race  for  European  institutions,  have  I  wards,  at  my  request,  pointed  it  out  to  me  in 
actually  presented  their  subjects  with  "  The  the  Bible.  I  read  it  immediately  ;  and  «  wlw 
Two  Cliaoibers,"  called  in  the  language  ofjingtoknow  how  it  came  about,  went  back 


the  Levant    the  '' AUo   ParUamemo;'  andl 
••   Ba^  ParHamento.''     These    assemblies 
meet  at  Cairo ;  and  have  been  formed  by  the 
leovemor  of  every  town  sending  up  to  the  ca- 
pital, by  the  order  of  the  Pacha,  two  good 
and  discreet  men  to  assist  in  the  adnnnistrn- 
tionofaffisirs.    The  members  of  the  "Alto 
Parliamento''  have  the  power  of  discussing 
all  measures ;  but  those  of  the  "  Basso  Par- 
liamento''  are  permitted  only  to  petition.— 
Tlieir  Highnesses  pay  very  little  practical  at- 
untbo  to  the  debaters  or  the  petitioners,-but 
always  treat  them  with  great  courtesy.    Yet 
they  are  very  proud  (especially  the  elder  Pa- 
cha) of  the  institutions  ;  and  the  writer  of 
ill  is  article  has   heard  Mehemet  Ali  more 
than  once  boast  that  '*  he  has  as  many  Parlia- 
nienu  as  the  King   of  England."     In  the 
meanwhde  these  extraordinary  events  have 
wrought  singular  revolutions  tn  manners- 


several  chapters  and  got  all  the  story.  'Ihis 
roused  my  curiosity  so  much,  that  in  thirteen 
months  1  found  time  to  read  all  the  liistory 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  have  never 
since  forgotten.  Soon  after  this  happened, 
I  went  to  Marsh  fuir,  where  there  chanced 
to  be  an  old  book  stall.  1  had  never  thought 
there  was  so  many  books  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I  quickly  commenced  an  examination  of 
them.  I  lound  amongst  others,  *  The  Annals 
of  English  History'— in  turning  over  which, 
I  lighted  on  the  stonr  of  the  *  AchievemenU 
of  Wallace,'  with  uhich  I  was  so  fascinated 
that  I  remained  standing  at  the  stall  two 
hours,  until  1  had  tinished  reading  it.  From 
this  time,  I  used  to  search  every  house  to 
which  I  had  access,  for  books,  and  at  Baker 
Ingram's  found  several,  all  of  which  I  read 
again  and  asain.  One  or  two  of  these  re- 
lated to  the  East,  and  others  were,  *  Rohm 
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Hood*t  Gurtttod/ '  Soltair's  Candidut,'  (from 
this  tbe  Doctor  ofcen  quotes  now,  though  lie 
has  not  seen  it  since,)  '  De  Eoe's  History  of 
the  Devil/  and  *  Mamionters  Belisanus/ 
One  Sabbatli  day,  a  hoy  named  Itobbins,  en- 
ticed me  to  dine  with  htm,  by  promising  to 
show  me  some  books,  tliongh  I  was  almost 
certain  of  getting  a  beating  when  I  returned. 
He  lent  me  a  novel  called '  Cynthia  f  at  this 
time  I  was  about  nine  veara  and  a  half  old. 
One  Sabbath,  at  churcn.  bemg  m  a  strange 
seat^I  discovered  in  u  bible  the '  Apocrypha/ 
which  I  had  never  before  seen.  VVith  this  1 
was  perfectly  delighted*  and  used  to  go  home 
and  swallow  my  dinner  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  run  to  the  meeting  in  order  to  read  iC 
Mr.  jyiarbhman  (a  Minister  who  preached  in 
tbe  vicinity,  and  a  relation  of  the  Doctor's) 
having  heard  how  much  I  was  attached  to 
readine,  brought  me  several  books,  and 
amongst  others '  Josepbus'  and  a  thin  quarto 
*  Solomon's  Geography ;'  the  latter  of  these 
I  used  to  corry  buttoned  up  between  my 
waistcoat  aud  shirt,  and  by  so  doing  it  had 
scarcely  a  straight  leaf  in  it ;  consequent!  v  I 
gained  a  bad  name  for  my  usage  ofbooks.'^ 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  Dr. 
Mnrshman  is  now  acquainted  with  thirteen 
different  languages,  and  that  he  has,  in  con- 
nection with  his  venerable  colleague,  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  about  the  same  number 
of  tongues:  thus,  without  any  of  those  ad- 
vantages for  acquiring  literary  attainments 
which  many^  enjoy,  without  tne  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  at  school,  without  those  aids 
in  science,  &c.  with  which  our  academies 
abound,  and  our  youth  are  so  highly  favored, 
he  has  risen  to  that  exalted  station  which  he 
now  has  long  honorably  maintained.  Surely 
he  may  be  held  up  as  an  example  co  others, 
and  in  him  we  hnd  remarkably  exemplified 
the  happy  cfi&cts  ofse^cuUivatUm. 

C. 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy, Woolwich,  at  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Btackheath  Bible  Society,  England,  rela- 
ted the  following  fact : 

More  than  twelvemonths  ago  I  went,  pnr- 
suant  to  the  request  of  a  poor  bat  benevolent 
woman  in  my  neigbboarho«>d,  to  visit  an  in- 
diluent  man,  greatly  afflicted.  On  entering 
the  cottage,  I  found  him  alone,  his  wife  hav- 
ing gone  to  procure  him  milk  from  a  kind 
neighbour.  1  was  sUrtled  at  the  sight  ot  a 
pale  emaciated  man,  a  living  image  of  death, 
fastened  unright  in  his  chair  by  a  rude  me- 
chanism of  cords  and  belts  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  He  was  totally  unable  to  move 
either  hand  or  foot ;  having,  for  more  than 
Jour  years,  b<?en  entirely  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs^  yet  the  whole  time  sufferiof^  ex- 
treme anguish  from  swellings  at  all  his  joints. 


As  toon  as  I  bad  recovered  a  Uttle  from  tof 
surprise  at  seeing  so  pitiable  an  object,  I 
asked,  **  Are  you  left  alrme,  my  friend,  to 
this  deplorable  situation  ?"  **  No,  sir,"  repli* 
ed  he,  in  a  touchingly  feeble  tone  of  mild 
resignation,  (nothing  but  his  lips  and  his  eyes 
moving  while  he  spake.)  "  I  am  not  alont, 
for  God  is  with  me.''  (Ja  advancing,  I  sooa 
found  the  secret  of  this  striking  ctoclaration  : 
for  his  wife  had  left  on  his  knees,  propped 
with  a  cushion  for  the  purpose,,  a  Bible,  ijin^r 
open  at  a  favourite  portion  of  the  Psalms  cf 
David.  I  sat  down  by  him,  and  conversed 
wit^i  him.  On  ascertaining  that  he  had  but 
a  small  weekly  allowance  certain,  I  inquired 
bow  the  remainder  of  his  wants  were  suppUr* 
ed.  "  Why,  •rr,'*  said  he,  "  'tis  true,  as  yoa 
say,  seven  sbilKngs  a  week  would  never  sup- 
port us :  but  when  it  is  cone,  I  rely  upon  the 
promise  T  find  in  this  book,  *  Bread  shall  be 
given  him,  and  his  water  shall  be  sure.' "  I 
asked  him  if  he  ever  felt  tempted  to  repine 
under  tbe  pressure  of  so  tougncontinued  and 
heavy  a  calamity.  "  Not  for  the  last  three 
years,"  said  he ;  "  blessed  be  God  for  it  !*• 
the  eye  of  fkith  sparkling,  and  giving  life  to 
his  pallid  countenance  while  ne  made  the 
declaration  :— "  for  I  have  learned  in  tbit 
book  in  whom  to  believe ;  and  thou|j;h  I  am 
aware  of  my  weakness  and  un worthiness,  I 
am  persuaded  that  |^e  will  never  leave  me^ 
nor  for&ake  me.  And  so  ft  il,  that  often 
when  my  lips  are  closed  with  locked-jaw,  and 
I  cannot  speak  to  the  glor^  of  God,  he  ena* 
bles  me  to  sing  his  praise  in  my  heart.*'^ 

This,  and  mucli  more,  did  I  hear  during  my 
first  visit :  and,  in  my  sabseqoent  visits»(for  I 
am  not  asham^  to  say  that  often,  for  my 
own  benefit,  have  I  gone  to  the  cottage  of 
this  afflicted  roan,)  I  generally  found  him  with 
his  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  uniformly  witness- 
ed the  like  resignation  flowing  from  the  bles- 
sing of  God  upon  the  constant  perusal  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  He  died  with  a  hope  full  of 
'  immortality,  and  is  now  gone  to  the  **  rest 
that  remmneth  for  the  peapieqf  GodJ*  And 
gladly  would  I  sink  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
same  cottage,  gladly  would  i  languish  even 
in  the  same  chair,  could  I  but  enjoy  the  same 
uninterrupted  communion  with  God,  be  al* 
ways  filled  with  the  same  strong  consolation, 
and  always  behold,  with  equal  vivid  percep- 
tion sparkling  before  tne,  the  satne  celestial 
crown. 

What,  r  would  ask,  what  but  the  heartfelt 
influence  of  the  truths  of  religion,  what  but 
the  most  decided  faith  in  the  Igospel,  could 
enable  a  man  to  sustain  such  a  continuity  of 
affliction,  not  merely  with  tranquillity,  but 
with  thankfulness  ?  And  what  can  convince 
an  individual  of  the  utility,  na^,  the  duty,  of 
distributing  Bibles  among  the  indigent,  who 
does  not  become  persuaded  by  sudi  an  ex- 
ample as  this } 
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HO.  SO. 


AK  EVENING  SONG  FOR  THE  SABBATH 
DAY. 

BT  JAMBS  XOHTeOVBBT,  BBO. 

Bfillom  within  thr  eourtf  have  met, 
Millions  th'n  day  before  thee  bowed  t 
Their  fteet  Zion-ward  were  aet, 
Yoirs  vith  their  lips  to  thee  they  TOwed : 


Bqc  thou,  soQi-searehing  God !  hast  knowo 
llie  hearta  of  all  that  bent  the  knee. 
And  hast  aeeepted  those  alone, 
In  spirit  and  triitk  that  worshipped  thee. 

People  of  many  a  tribe  and  tongoe, 
Men  of  strange  colonrs,  elimates,  lands. 
Have  beard  thy  trath,  thy  glorr  song, 
And  offered  prayer  with  holy  hands. 

Still  as  the  light  of  morning  broke 
0*er  islandi  eontioent,  and  deep. 
Thy  far-spread  family  awoke. 
Sabbath  all  round  the  world  to  keep. 

From  eaat  to  west,  the  son  surveyed. 
Prom  north  to  sooth,  adoring  throngs  s 
And  still  where  evening  stretched  her  shade. 
The  stara  came  forth  to  hear,  their  songs. 

Harmonions  as  the  winds  and  seas. 
In  halcyon  hours,  when  storms  are  flown, 
Rose  all  earth's  Babel  langoages. 
In  pure  aceordanee  to  thy  throne. 

Not  aneel-tnimpets  sioand  more  clear; 
Not  elder's  harps,  nerseraphS  lays, 
Yield  sweeter  rovsie  to  thine  ear. 
Than  hamble  prayer  and  thankful  praise. 

And  not  a  prayer,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
Hath  (ailed  to«day  some  suit  to  gain ; 
To  those  in  trouble  tliou  wert  nigh, 
Kot  one  bath  songht  thy  face  in  vain. 

Thy  poor  were  boaoUfaUy  fed. 
Thy  chastened  sons  have  kissed,  the  rod. 
Thy  mourners  have  been  comforted, 
The  pure  in  heart  have  seen  their  God. 

Yet  one  prayer  more  t— and  be  It  one 
»h  both  heaven  and  earth  aeoord ! 


In  which 

Fulfil  thy  proroiae  to  thy  Son, 

Let  all  that  breathe  call  Jesu^  Uitd. 

His  throne  and  sovereignty  advance ; 
Fbr  his  soul's  travail  let  him  see 
The  heathen  hb  inheritance. 
And  earth'a  last  bound  his  portion  be. 


aOW  MUCH   GOOD  ONE  MAN  CAN   DO. 

Vrointbe  Archives  da  CbriMianisine.   Tnuitlaied  ftrtbe 

Venaont  Chicidcle,b7  a  pupil  of  the  Windsor  Fenude 


I  LATELY  read  a  biographicnl  notice  of  the 
venerable  Pastor  of  Ban-de-la- Roche,  Jolin 
•  Fredenck  OberliD.    As  this  life,  so  active,  to  j 
replete,  so  fruitful  in  good  works,  was  unfol- 
ded to  my  view,  admiration  mingled  with  sym- 


pathy seized  all  my  faculties.  What  1  said  I, 
nMs  one  man  been  able  to  do  so  manv  things ! 
to  jive,  in  to  few  vears,  to  a  people  almost 


entirely  savage,  all  the  treasures  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  to  construct  roads^  to  erect  bridges  over 
abysses,  to  change  the  face  of  agriculture,  to 
erect  manufactories,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
correct  the  manners,  awaken  a  taste  for  read- 
J?JK».»^d  bring  man/ -souls  to  the  cross  of 
Christ!  Before  reposmg  in  his  tomb,  Oberlin 
n»de  a  country,  of  which  the  inhabiunu 
were,  before  scarcely  more  polished  than  the 
natives  of  Africa  or  Australasia,  equal  in 
moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  cultivation, 
to  most  of  the  provinces  in  France,  and  even 
•uperior  m  &ouie  respects.  What  pagan  na- 
Uons  attributed  to  alt  their  gods,  he  accoin- 
pushed  alone;  alone,  with  the  assistance  of 
rne  great  God,  m  whom  he  put  his  trust.  Oh ! 
how  much  good  can  one  man  do,  if  he  applies 
himself  to  do  all  he  can  ! 

This  thought  led  me  to  call  to  remem- 
brance  other  men,  who  had,  like  Oberlin, 
marked  their  passage  through  the  v^orld  by 
ao  acuve  and  salutary  influence.  I  did  not 
stop  at  the  apostles ;  they  were  inspired :  they 
had  Uie  gift  of  miracles ;  they  should  be  left 
out  of  the  list.  But  soon  after,  I  found  the 
names  of  all  those  indefatigable  messengers 
ot  the  Gospel,  who  in  the  space  of  a  few  fcen- 
turies,  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  good  ti- 
ojngs  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  tfiose  of 
the  Volga,  and  from  the  province  of  Asia 
^fnor,  to  the  Western  boundaries  of  Europe. 
How  much  good,  said  1  again,  did  each  of 
these  missionaries  accomplish  in  the  course 
of  bis  life ! 

looking  farther,  I  found  the  great  histori- 
<»1  figures  of  our  reformers.  Luther,  vho 
•hook  with  a  powerful  arm  the  ancient  co- 
lossus of  Rome;  Calvin,  who  pursued  the 
work  which  was  commenced,  and  who  gave  a 
system  of  doctnne,  an  energetic  discipline, 
and  a  regular  organization  to  the  numerous 
family  of  the  French  reformation;  Spener, 
who  replaced,  bv  a  living  piety,  this  sterile 
orthodoxy,  winch  was  dying  from  day  to  day 
m  the  desert  of  theological  controversies. 

The  last  ajje  presents  two  classes :  the  one, 
as  powerful  m  doing  evil,  as  the  other  m  do- 
ISR.RIJ^-.  Voltnire,  contemporary  with 
Whitefield  and  Wesley;  President fidwards 
in  America  and  Diderot  in  France;  .Walpole 
at  the  side  of  Raikes,  and  the  man  of  terror, 
(Robespierre)  ficopling  the  prisons  which 
Howard  came  to  visit.  From  year  to  year  I 
descended  to  the  present  era,  and  the  first 
name  which  I  called  to  my  recollection,  was 
that  of  Felix  Neff.  In  order  to  become  the 
Oberlin  of  the  Alps,  he  wanted  nothing  but 
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TfftTB,  and  in  the  short  time  Plotted  to  hnn 
Ifor  »e  flenricc  of  hw  diTine  mtiter,  hecooi- 
TOcnotd  a  work  which  hit  preniatjire  death 
did  not  interrapt.  Thii  work  stUl  ewils  on 
the  barren  ttHninits  of  the  Alpt,  in  the  hearts 
of  hisVaudois  friends,  and  in  the  grateful 
inemo7  of  the  feeble  Christian  who  wnles 
these  hnes.         ^,  ^  .      .  .      , 

Not  far  from  Neff,  but  m  a  more  emment 
sphere,  (according  to  the  world)  another  dis- 
Jple  of  the  Redeemer  came  to  mjr  recollec- 
tion. AoRustus  de  Stoel,  heir  to  a  name  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  hqnors  which  belone  to 
man,  he  added  to  them  an  honor  far  superior 
and  more  lasting;  that  which  comes  from 

Abroad,  in  conntties  which  the  French  cit- 
izen calls  not  his  own,  but  the  child  of  God 
always  finds  to  be  his,(for  our  common  coun- 
try is  the  church  of  Christ,  we  are  there  more 
than  fellow  citizens,  we  are  brethren,)  the 
present  age  affords  numerous  examples  of 
the  good  which  can  be  done  by  one  man. 
To  England,  Clarkson  and  Wilbcrforce.  in- 
ilefatigable  defenders  of  the  cause  of  the 
blacks,  long  time  opposed,  victorious  at  last, 
because  they  were  more  perserenng  m  their 
generous  views,  ttian  selfishness  in  its  base 
calculations.  And  thou,  whose  name  is  so 
little  known  in  France,  wise  and  pious  found- 
er of  the  colony  o«  Liberia,  Jehudi  Ashmun  ! 
Upon  a  more  extensive  ibeaue,  Aslimun 
would  have  acquired  the  greatest  renown.— 
He  had  eminent  qualities,  wln^h  are  seldom 
found  united  in  the  same  person ;  a  mild  and 
humble  benevolence,  with  a  noble  courage, 
which  feared  not  death  in  the  day  of  combat ; 
an  affectionate,  ingenuous  religion ;  tlie  fajth 
of  a  child,  combined  with  the  science  of  a 
legislator,  and  the  firmness  of  character  re- 
quired in  a  chief  of  a  colony.  He  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  success  of  his  work, 
and  when  his  magnanimous  efforts  had  dig- 
ged, previous  to  age,  the  grave  to  which  he 
Uesceoded,  the  cherished  name  of  Liberia, 
with  that  of  Jesus,  were  the  last  words  which 
his  dying  lips  uttered.  Without  doubt,  if  the 
colony  of  Liberia  become  a  radiating  point 
of  the  civilization  of  Africa,  tlie  memory  of 
Aslimun  will  live  among  the  children  ol  Ham, 
as  those  of  Cecrops  and  Theseus  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece. 

At  each  new  name  which  came  and  ranged 
itself  among  these  Christian  pletade?,  I  re- 
peated with  emotion,  See  the  good  which  can 
be  done  by  one  man,  when  he  has  done  all 
that  he  can ;  when  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
Kives  him  the  will  and  the  energy  to  do  what 
he  ought  I  ^  ,  .       .     r       J 

Then  a  sad,  but  salutary  thought  forced 
me  to  reply  to  my  own  reflections,  Th;rself, 
what  gooci  hast  thou  done?  These  faithful 
servants  of  Christ,  who  have  performed  so 
many  excellent  works,  who  have  left  oeliind 
them  so  many  indelible  marks  of  their  pious 


life  nd  of  their  beaevol^oee^tkey  were 

that  IB  to  My,  prone  to  evil,  JncapuMe,  of 
themselves,  of  doing  good,  ctothed  witk  sin- 
ful flesh,  frail,  feeble  as  thyself ;  and,  not- 
withttanding,  what  activity,  what  zeal,  what 
perseverance  in' their  evangelical  career !   It 
was  because  they  wci»t  to  tlie  everlastiii|( 
Fount  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  thegr 
did  not  depend  upon  the  arm  of  ^esh,  boc 
upon  God  alone ;  they  walked  before  Go«l 
and  with  God  all  the  days  of  their  eartliJjr 
pilgrimage ;  because  the;r  were  filled  with  » 
sincere  and  lively  faith  in  Him,  ^  who  can»e 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  waslott ;"  xhej 
looked  always  to  Jesus,  **  who  has  lef^  us  ab 
example  that  weshould  follow  hb  steps;*  ^twy 
confided  in  his  word  and  m  his  promises ;  th^ 
contemplated  him  in  the  manger  ami  upon 
the  cross,  in  bis  abasement  and  in  his  glory  ; 
delivered  by  him  from  condemnation  whiiieb 
tliey  merited,  they  loved  him  and  showed 
their  love  by  their  obedience.    The  Lord  has 
shown  his  strength  in  our  infirmity:   aad 
when  we  expect  all  from  him,  he  grants  aa 
all.    Do  not  try,  then,  continued  I  to  myself, 
to  excuse  thyself  by  the  weakness  of  thy  na- 
ture and  by  the  powerful  inclinations  which 
lead  thee  to  evil,    if  thou  hast  done  but  littke 
good  until  now,  or  rather,  if  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged thai  thou  hast  done  no  good ;  if 
thou  posiMeat  nothing  which  thou  canst  pat 
in  comparison  with  the  work^  of  Neff  and  cyf    , 
Oberlin  and  Ashmun,  it  is  not  God  who  has 
refused  thee  the  necessary  means  to  do  good, 
but  it  is  thou  who  hast  refused  to  receive 
them.    The  Spirit  which  thou  hast  obtained, 
thou  hast  grieved  it,  and  ofiea  quenobed  it; 
prayer  thou  hast  neglected  or  o&red  formal- 
ly, and  hast  been  Pharisaical  even  in  the  ver^ 
act  which  ought  to  have  forced  thee  front 
Pharisaism;   the  word  of  God,  how  ofteo^ 
liast  thou  abandoned  it  for  the  empty  and 
flattering  words  of  men,  preferring  the  kn^ 
guage  which  pleases  thee,  to  that  whidi  cor- 
rects tliee ;  finally,  has  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord 
been  the  end  of  all  thy  actions^  thy  coaver- 
tations  and  thy  writings  ?    No,  hardly  ever  ; 
no,  do  not  justify  thyself,  O  roan,  vain  and 
insatiable  of  the  eaoomiums  of  others.    It  ia 
thine  own  glory  thou  hast  earnestly  desired, 
thy  little  glory,  thjr  glory  of  no  worth,  tlia 
miserable  fame  which  shall  appoear  to-mor- 
row on  tliy  tomb»stoue.    And  why*  l^hen,  be 
astonished  at  the  few  thiags  that  thou  haac 
done?  lam  much  mora  astooished,  that  thoo 
hast  been  capable  of  doing  any  thing,  while 
keeping  thyself  so  far  from  Chnst»    *'  As  the 
iiranch  cannot  bear  fruit  if  it  be  not  attached 
to  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,"  said  Jesus,"eji- 
ceptvou  abide  in  me,"    "Without  me  ye 
can  00  nothing." 

Thus  1  meditated,  and  it  seemed  to  ae 
that  these  reflections,  which  produced  in  we  ' 
a  salutary  sadness,  would  not  be  wholly  use- 
less to  others.    1  i^resented  to  mysell  suc- 
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oBMiY«W  diilNreut  datiet  of  readm.  and  as 
emcb  of  them  pasaed  before  me,  1  addressed 
two  questions  to  tben :  What  good  have  jfou 
dooer  Wbst good  can  vou  do,  while yoa  tre 
upon  the  earth  among  the  Uving  ? 

You,  for  e&ample,  mioistefs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  what  a  great  and  deli^btful  work  is 
yours !  and  what  excellent  things  are  given 
you  to  perform,  if  the  Lord  has  deigned  to 
awaken  your  heart,  and  to  convert  you  to  his 
gospel !  When  you  are  alone,  far  from  the 
bustle  of  business,  when  the  tumult  df  the 
passions  is  stilled  in  your  heart,  and  wheb 
yon  bow  the  knee  before  Him  who  searches 
the  heart,  have  you  at  any  time  reflected 
seriously  upon  this  simple  question,  what  can 
J  do  here  b«low  for  the  glory  of  my  Master 
and  the  good  of  men  ?  I  recollect  having 
r»ad  of  a  venerable  elergyinan  who,  after 
finishing  his  prajrer  «ich  morning,  nroposed 
a  question  of  thb  kind.  On  the  Sabbath  he 
asked,  what  can  I  do  for  tlie  advancement  of 
tlie  reign  of  Chnst  among  my  flock  ?  the 
next  day,  what  can  I  do  for  schools,  and  the 
iuktrnctioR  of  youth  ?  the  third  day,  what 
can  I  do  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  God 
among  Idolaters?  the  day  followMig,  what 
can  I  do  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
consolation  of  the  afflicted  ?  and  the  same 
through  all  the  days  of  the  week ;  for  evert 
mormng  a  new  question,  and  for  every  week 
the  same  series  of  (uiestioos,  which  were  all 
contained  in  ooe--What  good  can  I  do  in 
the  situation  in  which  God  has  placed  me  ? 
The  minister  of  Christ  who  never  stops  to 
interrogate  his  own  conscience  in  this  man- 
ner, but  dissipates  all  his  spiritual  activity  in 
sterile  controversies  and  forms  of  traditions, 
instead  of  applying  himself  to  good  works,  is 
at  once,  unfortunate  and  guilty.  "  It  is  the 
greatest  mockery  in  the  world.''  said  Arch* 
bikhop  Tillotson, "  to  neglect  the  end  of  re- 
ligion, under  ptetence  of  practis'mg  the 
means,  and  imaginii^,  because  one  is  cun- 
tinuallv  jtreparing  himself  to  do  good,  that 
be  ia  absolved  from  domg  anv  thing."  **  The 
businesa  of  a  minister  of  tlie  gospel,"  said 
Thomas  Adams,  *'  is  to  preach  its  faith,  and 
live  its  morality.''  You,  the  Lord  bath  not 
appointed  to  serve  his  church  in  the  office  of 
the  nnnistry;  but  your  mission,  for  being 
less  direct,  is  not  less  real  or  important.  You 
are  perhaps  in  an  exalted  station,  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment  of  agriculture  or  of  com- 
merce ;  jrou  occupy  a  distinguished  office  in 
the  magistracy.  A  great  nunsber  of  persons 
ipL  th^r  eyes  upon  jrou  ;  they  seek  m  your 
actions  a  guide  and  a  uMMiel  for  titeirs ;  your 
example  must  hare  an  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  tliose  around  you.  Assuredly, 
God  imposes  upon  vou  solemn  obligations, 
by  the  olaoe  in  which  he  has  put  you ;  you 
are  called  to  do  good,  much  good,  during 
your  existence.  Have  you  done  it  ?  I  repeat 
my  question,  and  please  God,  it  may  be  ad- 


dressed to  you,  not  by  me,  who  am  nothipc, 
but  by  vour  conscience— have  yoii  done  that 
good  which  God  sent  you  into  the  world  to 


do?  Your  equals,  and  especially  your  inferi- 
ors and  your  servants,  have  they  found  m 
your  words  pious  exhortations,  and  in  vonr 
conduct  wise  examples  ?  After  having  oeen 
awidcened  from  your  sleep  of  death,  have 
yon  labored  according  to  your  opportunities 
and  your  power,  to  spread  the  kingdom  of 
our  Savior?  In  looking  around  you,  have 
you  the  happiness  to  6ee  a  few  souls,  or  even 
one  soul,  which'  you  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  ?  Have  you  consecrated  a  part  of  the 
fortune  of  which  you  are  the  depositaryand  Che 
steward,  to  support  reli^iious  institutions  and 
benevolent  societies,  which  Christian  charity 
has  every  where  moltiplied  with  so  strong  a 
trust  in  God  ?  Your  power,  the  public  es- 
teem which  you  ei^oy,  the  influence  which 
you  have  acquired,  have  you  employed  them 
to  serve  God,  as  he  would  be  served  by  his 
creature  and  his  child  ?  Oh  vcs.  how  much 
good  can  a  sin^e  man  do,  a  chief  of  a  manu* 
factory,  a  magistrate,  a  master  of  an  estab- 
lishment, when  he  does,  under  the  protection 
and  with  the  aid  of  God,  all  the  good  which 
ho  can  do,  or  all  the  good  which  he  ought  to 
do !  And  if  he  does  not  do  it,  where  then  is 
his  faith  in  Christ?  what  is  bis  religion?  in 
what  does  his  piety  consist  ?  by  wliac  mark 
can  It  be  known  that  he  is  a  Christian  ?  *^  By 
this  all  will  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  love  one  another." 

But  what  can  I  do  ?  one  of  my  readers  will 
say.  Iliave  neitlier  fortune  nor  ihflueuoe, 
much  less  leisure ;  I  procure  witli  great  dif- 
flcuUy  the  things  which  are  most  necessary 
for  the  support  of  my  family  ;  no  condition 
is  more  humble  or  more  straitened  than 
mine ;  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  men  whose  names  you  have 
quoted.  What  can  you  do !  do  you  ask  se* 
riously?  If  you  are  the  poorest,  the  most 
despised  of  all  the  servants  of  God,  have  you 
not  around  you  in  your  cottages,  among  vour 
connections,  a  thousand  occasions  of  doing 
good?  Have  you  not  children  to  educate  in 
tbe  fear  of  God,  friends  who  have  wandered 
frumnbe  right  wav  and  whom  you  ought  to 
warn,  those  who  sleep  and  whom  you  ought 
to  awaken,  who  weep  and  whom  you  ought 
to  console,  who  seeit  to  enter  the  strai|dit 
Haie  and  whom  you  ougtit  to  strengthen  by 
your  Mhortations  and  your  exaaij>le  ?  What 
can  you  do  1  can  you  not  make  ^  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that,  seeing  your  good 
work,  they  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  ?"  -  Can  you  not  pray  for  all,  even 
for  the  great-^even  for  princes  of  the  earth 
who  despise  you,  and  who  know  not  that  the 

Erayer  of  a  mendicant,  when  he  is  Christian, 
as  more  efficacy  with  God  than  that  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  if  they  are  not  con- 
verted ? 
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*'  Whoever  thou  art,tnjr  brother  in  Christ," 
Mid  ReiDhardt,  "  it  matters  not  where  the 
■ccideot  of  thy  birth,  the  choice  of  thy  vo- 
cation, the  will  of  men,  the  order  of  civil 
aociety,  has  placed  thee  ;  thou  art  a  necessa- 
ry member  of  the  human  family ;  the  sove- 
f  eign  Master  of  the  world  counts  upon  thee, 
notwithstanding^  thy  littleness,  as  well  as  upon 
the  most  illustnouf  of  mortals ;  God  looks 
upon  thee  as  an  instrument  not  less  useful 
than  those  who  have  a  much  more  brilliant 
appearance  than  thine ;  if  thou  art  all  that 
thou  oughtest  to  be^  if  thou  dost  all  that  thou 
oughtest  in  thy  situation,  in  thy  family, 
among  thy  relations,  with  other  men,  thou 
hast  not  less  value  than  thy  fellows  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty ; ,  and  the  time  will 
come  when,  after  having  been  faithful  in  a 
few  things,  thou  wilt  be  set  over  many." 

It  is  to  you  all.  ye  thoughtful  minds,  ye  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  present  these 
short  reflections.  I  do  not  now  address  my- 
self to  the  unbelieving :  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve, how  will  they  learn  to  do  good?  If  they 
have  not  in  them  the  Spirit  of  God.  will  they 
not  obey  the  selfish  inspiration  of  tneir  wick- 
ed hearts?  There  exists  no  love  without 
Christian  faith— no  sanctlfication  without 
love.  Foolish  man,  who  would  have  a  tree 
without  having  first  planted  the  seed,  and 
gather  fruit  before  it  comes  up  from  the 
eartli !  But  you,  who  are  born  of  God,  re- 
cal  to  your  remembrance  frequently  this  se- 
rious <]ue&tion  :— What  good  can  I  do,  in  the 
situation  in  which  God  has  placed  me  ?  Let 
OS  all  labor  with  a  more  ardent  zeal,  with  a 
more  unstiaken  perseverance ;  let  us  do  the 
work  which  has  been  confided  to  us,  **  before 
the  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man  can 
work." 


VARRATIVEOF  THE  WKECK  OF  THE  ISABELLA 
OFF  HASTTVOS,  (EMO.) 

BY  ONE    OF  THE  PASSENGERS. 

Eastbourne,  March  16. 

This  wreck  is  still  visible ;  sh^  was  a  tine 
ship,  and  ofiers  an  awful  evidence  of  the 
power  (if  nature  over  the  noblest  works  of 
art.  My  heart  still  sickens  with  dismay  at 
the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  trials  I  hava 
passed  through.  1  have  not  before  had  health 
and  strength  enough  to  give  you  an  outline 
of  the  particulars,  and  even  now  I  tremble 
as  they  pass  in  review  before  me. 

All  our  valuable  furniture,  |)late,  hooks, 
manuscripts.  out6t  and  necessaries  h&d  been 
pot  oa  board  the  Isabella  in  th^  docks,  when 
•he  dropped  down  to  Gravesend,  where  I 
joined  her  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 
16th  of  February,  with  my  wife  and  "three 
children,  a  girl  of  eighteen  months,  and  two 
boTs  of  four  and  six  years.  We  were  oppo- 
sed by  contrary  winds,  and  put  our  pilot  on 


shore,  to  our  great  concern,  on  Monday  eve- 
ntng.  On  Tuesday  the  wind  fr^hened  into 
a  gale ;  and  that  dreadfully  enervating  sick- 
liess  usually  attending  these  scenes  preoispos- 
sessed  my  wife  and  myself  of  aH  energy  ami 
strength.  The  w  ind  was  now  directly  against 
us,  and  every  hour  increased  its  fearfol  pow- 
er:  but  our  captain,  Wildgoose,  commanding 
a  fine  shin,  of  S40  tons,  full  of  intrepidity 
and  confidence,  determined  to  proceed,  al- 
though he  left  oehind  a  fleet  of  perbaps  one 
hundred  sail.  As  night  closed  the  tempest 
raged  yet  more  fearfully.  Our  gallant  ship 
was  but  as  a  feather  on  the  wave's  surface, 
and  all  was  fearfully  dark  as  any  night  in  the 
black  catalogue  of  tempests ;  the  wind  right 
a-head  \  yet  there  was  equal  peril  now  in  ad- 
vancing or  receding ;  the  captain,  however, 
gave  his  orders  with  as  much  precision  as  if 
he  were  exhibiting  in  a  state  pageant.  The 
loud  voice  of  the  speaking-trumpet  was  the 
only  sound  that  could  be  heard  amid  tlie  wild 
roar  of  contending  elements.  No  one  had 
talked  of  danger,  but  Mrs.  L — — »,  with  in- 
quiring looks,  had  observed  she  thought  it 
might  not  be  prudent  to  undress,  but  to  lie 
down  in  her  day  clothes— our  dear  infants  at 
this  time  enjoying  their  usual  slumbers,  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  their  real  condition,  and 
seemingly  gatherinfj  strength  for  the  dread- 
fully impending  tnal.  Between  three  and 
four  o'clock  our  captain  entered  the  cabin  : 
he  spoke  little.  I  saw  the  distressed  work- 
ings of  his  manly  mind,  too  big  with  thought 
for  idle  utterance,  and  one  or  two  questions 
constituted  all  the  interruptions  [  offiBred. — 
He  took  bnn\^y  and  water,  threw  oft*  his  sat- 
urated dress,  a:id  having  sat  a  little  ii^  dry 
clothes,  retired. 

From  this  time  the  ship  seemed  to  roe  to 
labor  and  strain  more  than  before,  and  the 
hurricane  to  drive  and  lay  down  the  ship 
lower  on  her  side;  but  as  the  captain  was 
taking  rest,  I  had  fancied  more  security,  and 
had  laid  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  camn  in 
the  hope  of  getting  also  some  repose.  I  bad 
been  lying  here  I  suppose  SO  minutes,  whea 
I  thought  I  heard  or  felt  the  keel  of  the  ship 
drag.  I  had  been  to  this  time  sick  to  death. 
I  «as  exhausted  and  listless,  almon  lifeless ; 
when  the  dreadful  suspicion  and  announce- 
ment of  **  shore''  alarmed  me;  I  was  ill  no 
more.  I  Jumped  up  and  was  rushing  through 
the  cabin  to  mention  my  fears,  when  the  ship 
beat  twice  or  the  rock,  and  I  heard  the  cry 
of  **  The  ship  has  struck  !**  I  call  the  cap* 
tain.  The  dreadful  shock  and  loud  cries  of 
alarm  combined  to  summon  all  on  deck,  ex- 
cepting the  ladies  aad  the  poor  chilaren, 
who  had  been  roused  at  last  by  the  general 
crash,  and  these  I  would  not  allow  to  leave 
their  births  lest  they  might  interrupt  the  ex- 
ertions making  above.  Here,  indeed,  wna 
redoubled  energy.  Ttie  rudder  was  unship- 
ped 'vhen  wt  nrst  struck,  and  was  aban- 
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Nov  was  tb«  l««d  cry  for  the  spMk* 
iofs-tmmpet.^now  for  the  hatchet,  which  for 
a  timo  could  not  be  foand,  and  what  a  hatch- 
et when  found !  Never  did  1  see  a  more  di- 
minutiTe,  ill-conditioned,  useless  article.  I 
asked  if  there  were  no  xuns  to  fire  signals  of 
distress?  No  guns.  No  rockets  ro  btoff 
to  acquaint  the  coast  guard  with  our  condi- 
tion? No  rockeu.  It  was  madifest  our 
captain  had  been,  as  Nnpoleon  said  of  Mas- 
sena,  a  spoiled  child  «f  fortune !  Alwsjfs 
happy  and  successful  in  his  adventures,  his 
voyages  deservedly  fortunate,  had  supeneded 
ail  contemplation  of  disaster.  £very  effort 
was  now  made,  by  manoeuveriog  tlie  sails,  to 
force  us  once  more  to  sea,  and  made  in  vain ; 
we  were  constrained  to  wait  until  dfty-light 
enabled  us  to  appreciate  our  real  situation 
and  condition,  and  procure  for  us  from  tlie 
shore  the  necessary  assistance. 

It  is  difficult te  Midge  of  distance  ofi  water, 
but  1  belie%'e  we  lay  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  beach.  Every  succeeding  wave  raised 
Che  ship  several  feet,  and,  subsiding,  we  beat 
with  tremendous  violence  on  the  rock.^  An 
immense  quantity  of  bricks  had  been  shiupcd 
in  lieu  of  ballast ;  between  these  ana  the 
rock,  the  ship's  bottom  might  represent  the 
inetal  works  between  the  anvil  and  the  ham- 
mer,^ and  strange  indeed  it  would  have  been 
bad  it  not  severely  suffered.  Every  wave  was 
a  fearful  moantam,  while  the  hurricane  mo- 
mentarily threatened  to  shiver  us  into  atoms. 
Such  a  storm  has  not  been  felt  on  these 
•bores  duiing  the  last  50  years.  As  the  un- 
govemed  stare  of  the  rudder  was  now  break- 
ing ap  all  within  its  range,  the  bumacles  were 
lemoved  below  for  security,  and  the  rudder 
lashed  to  the  boom;  but  these  cordH  were 
soon  rent  asunder  like  threads.  After  lying 
here  in  ''darkness  visible"  for  nearly  two 
hours,  sometimes  hoping  we  taw  boats  ap- 
proaching to  our  assistance,  sometimes  fan- 
cying lights  as  signals,  the  dawn  at  length  as- 
sured us  we  were  descried  from  the  shore, 
where  we  san  a  general  activity  correspond- 
ing to  the  peril  of  our  unhappy  oonaitioo. 
Not  a  boat  could,  however,  venture  to  put 
out  through  the  frightfiil  surf,  and  I  own  I 
saw  little  hope  of  relief  while  the  elements 
continued  their  frightful  ravages.  The  shore 
was  now  lined  with  spectators,  but  their  pro- 
bable avmpathics  coyld  avail  us  nothiR|;. 
H^ite  tbb  was  our  condition  without,  withm 
the  ship  all  was  devastation.  At  each  new 
coaoassion  •omethiog  was  strained  and  gave 
way.  Bedsteads,  lamas,  tables,  and  trunks, 
were  fallioi;  or  horledmm  side  to  side  with 
frightAil  noise,  which  made  the  females  bcH 
lieve,  in  spi«e  af  our  assurances,  the  ship  was 
breakiog  ap.  But  now  beamed  suddenly 
forth,  in  our  estremity,  the  dawn  of  our  de- 
liverance. We  had  watched  a  team  laboring 
•long  the  shhigla  conv^ng  away  to  wind- 
ward a  boat.    It  was  launched  and  in  the 


sama  moment  manned.  It  Mas  the  Godlike 
life-boat,  equipped  with  the  most  intrepid  ( 
crew  that  aver  deserved  their  country's  grat^ 
itude.  In  half  an  hour  of  unequalled  urug- 
gles  they  were  aloag  side,  and  boarded  us, 
and  now,  indeed,  I  saw  countenaaces  where 
the  gkul  gleam  of  joy  endeavored  to  peno- 
trate  through  a  mass  of  suienog  and  des- 
pair; but  we  had  scarcely  interchaneed  grat- 
ulations  when  I  was  told  the  boat  had  left 
the  ship.  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  ran  ak^t 
and  found  it  true.  I  felt  I  had  now  a  <^aty 
to  perform  to  my  family,  and  I  asked  the 
captain  if  the  lioat  were  disinissed,  what 
could  be  his  plan  ?  1  represented  that  as  our 
rudder  was  useless  he  could  htve  no  com- 
mand of  the  ship  if  she  floated  with  the  com- 
ing iood,  and  il  her  bottom  wa^  pierced,  of 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  if  she  dipped  into  deep  water  she 
would  All  tnd  go  down,  and  all  would  inevi- 
tably perish,— that  it  would  be  impassible,  in 
her  present  crippled  state,  to  work  her  into 
any  port,  and  I  submitted,  iherelore,  that 
our  safety  should  be  consulted  above  all 
things.  Our  capuin  firmly  answered,  our 
safetv  was  his  pnncipal  duty  and  first  care; 
'  that  I  might  rely  on  him  tlmt  he  would  not 
hazard  our  safety ;  and  that  il  the  jbip  were 
Bot  in  a  condition  to  leave  the  shore,  he  would 
not  attempt  it.  I  own  I  returned  to  my  fam- 
ily with  a  heavy  heart  to  announce  the  fear- 
ful experiment. 

The  flood-tide  was  rolling  in,  and  the 
trumpet  of  our  vigilant  captain  was  a^ain  in 
full  activity.  After  many  mighty  workings, 
an  awful  bhut  drove  us  over  the  reef,  and 
hurried  us  to  sea.  Hope  beamed  again,  hut 
it  was  found  that  the  snip  had  made  five  feet 
ofwaterinten  minutes.  The  sigttal  of  dis- 
tress was  hoisted,  and  every  possible  cfibrt 
made  to  put  the  siiip's  liead  to  the  sliore,  but 
without  the  assistance  of  her  rudder,  she  was 
wholly  unmanageable,  and  very  soon  became 
water  logged.  I  now  cauglit  Uie  captains 
eye ;  he  motioned  irte,  and  on  reaching  him 
gave  the  dreadful  intelligence  tiiat  tlie  ship 
was  sinking,  and  I  must  prepare  Mrs.  L— 
and  my  children  for  any  event !  I  asked 
how  long  she  miicht  be  before  she  went 
down  ?  He  said,  '*  Some  time  yet.*'  Without 
making  any  communication,  1  conveyed  my 
family  on  deck,  und  watched  the  progress 
the  ship  visibly  made  in  sinking.  Efforts 
ware  yec  made  to  put  the  ship  about,  but 
they  were  made  in  vain. 

Happi!:f  for  our  sai'ety,  the  life  boat,  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  distressing  features 
of  disaster  had  kept  hovering  around.  ]  had 
grieved  at  its  dismissal,  but  now  suddenly 
heard  it  hailing  the  captain  to  let  go  the  re- 
maining anchor.  After  dragging  a  little,  it 
held  on,  and  threw  round  tier  stern  ;  but  we 
were  water  logged  and  made  little  progress. 
Wa  were  so  low  now,  that  every  wave  rolled 
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m  one  tide  anddisobaited  iitelf  on  tbeoUifr. 
U  now  becMM  a  qoettion  on  our  reumiin^ 
proximitf  to  the  shoal,  whether  I  should  carry 
ap  my  wife  and  children  and  lash  them  to  the 
shroodft  or  should  lash  tliem  separately  co 
some  materuM  of  hooyancy,  and  throw  them 
orer  to  the  charge  of  tlie  life  boat,  which 
dared  not  approach  as.  We  had  thrown  out 
a  line  to  the  ooat,  but  it  had  quickly  snap- 

rod,  and  we  threw  others,  in  the  hope  of 
eeping  them  at  a  short  distance.  We  were 
now  in  extremes;  and,  as  it  appeared  we 
roust  in  a  few  seconds  eo  down,  1  was  pre- 
paring cords  for  the  safety  of  my  family, 
ivhen  a  squall  a  hundred  cimes  more  friehtfol 
than  any  that  had  }et  assailed  us,  gave  hopes, 
and  the  crew  cried  out,  '*Now-^now  the 
masu  must  go."  But  stiil  they  stood,  to  our 
great  danger  and  annoyance.  Tlie  ship  hud, 
however,  felt  the  impulse  received  from  the 
last  blast,  nnd  been  impelled  forward ;  and 
I  saw  some  men  claspmg  their  hands,  and 
loo4cing  to  Heaven  with  great  emotion.  Si« 
multaneously  with  this  movement,  the  bow* 
sprit  turned  up  her  nose  to  the  gale,  and  now 
a  shock  succeeded  which  gave  the  glad  aus- 
picious tidings  of  shore.  The  4ast  nearly 
overwhelming  gale  had  lifted  us  forward,  and 
proved  our  deliverance ;  and  now  the  cser* 
tions  of  the  crew  of  the  life  boat  were  in- 
creased tenfold,  and  they  were  quickly  under 
our  stern.  Our  captain,  with  intrepidity  wor- 
thy of  any  period,  lashing  himself  for  securi- 
ty, jumped  over  the  ship's  side,  and  though 
overwhelmed  by  everv  wave,  called  aloud  for 
the  children  6rst.  I  had  taken  them  below, 
lest  the  fall  of  the  mwit»  should  injure  tliem. 
I  fleW  down  and  in  an  instant  my  eldest  son 
was  in  his  arms.  The  life  boat  was  now 
riding  on  the  brink  of  the  wave,  and  Viow  was 
UMt  in  the  abyss;  hut  at  she  «vas  descending 
my  son  was  caught  by  tlie  heel,  and  swinging 
round  a  part  of  a  circle,  ap  the  captain  loosen 
his  arm,  was  caught  liead  downwards  bva 
diyzeq  eager  arms  raised  for  nis  safety.  The 
Kccond  boy  met  with  more  facility,  and  the 
infant  was  thrown  and  caught,  when  the 
whole  crew,  «rith  generous  sympathy,  cried 
out,  **  Now  the  motlier.''  The  mother  soon 
embraced  her  infants  and  seemed  to  us  pro- 
tected by  these  our  worldly  saviours  from 
destruction.  The  other  females  were  then 
handed  down,  with  a  youth  of  14 ;  and  I  next 
followed  in  agonizing  anxiety  to  share  with 
those  I  felt  dearer  to  me  than  life  the  yet  re- 
maining perils. 

lifted  sometimes  mountains  high,  some- 
times hidden  from  all  view  in  the  depths  into 
•  which  we  descended*  we  reached  the  sh*>re 
amid  deafening  cheers  from  a  thousand  he- 
roes to  whom  danger  was  familiar  and  who 
rushed  into  the  surf  braving  all  its  perils  for 
our  security.  The'  boat  was  soon  lightened, 
when  a  tremendous  wave  dashed  against  it, 
and  threw  me  into  the  rag'ug  surf,    I  was 


soon  rescued :  and  aa  I  wta  flbakkg  the  w«tcr 
from  my  ebthes  my  hand  was  grasiped  byrej 
dear  Tom,  who,  looking  anxiously  ia  my  faetL 
heartlessW  inquired,  *'  Shall  we  all  live  now. 
papa?"    I  must  pause. 

A  cart  was  in  waiting  to  convey  those  nh» 
required  aid  to  the  small  alehouse  adjoining, 
where  rustic  clothijig  was  soon  exduuicea 
for  garments  long  saturated  with  hr)ne.  The 
capuin  and  crew  were  left  on  the  wreck  witb 
one  passenger,  and  two  hours  elapsed  before 
tlie  boat  could  succeed  in  extriuiting  these 
from  tlie  dangers  assailing  tliem.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  sea  had  been  covered 
with  6oatmg  packages,  carried  by  the  stonn 
ami  tide  many  miles  aloug  the  beach,  and 
these  generally  rendered  utterly  useless ;  but 
at  nightfall  begnn  the  active  work  of  plunder^ 
and  tliat  which  liad  resisted  other  violence 
was  soon  conveyed  away  from  olMen'ation. 
On  this  and  some  other  topics  I  sliall  trouble 
you  again,  so  soon  as  1  have  strength. 

P.  r.  1* 

P.  S.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  nearly 
every  shred  I  embarked  with,  including 
watches,  plates,  trinkets,  &c.  are  irrecovera- 
bly lost. 

ECnOES. 

Iv  the  whole  hemisphere  of  sounds,  there 
.is  no  chxttnwtance  more  strikingly  curious 
than  tliat  of  an  edio.  To  hear  one*s  owe 
voice  returned,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  uf  an- 
other, is  perhaps  more  surprising  than  the 
reflection  of  one's  self  in  a  glass.  Indeed 
there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the 
effects  of  light  and  kound,  tliat  we  might  al* 
most  sappose  them  governed  by  the  same 
laws.  Sound  is  not  only  re6ected  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  may  als6  be  conveyed  into  a  point 
like  light.  An  imperfect  exp<*rimeut  of  this 
kind  may  be  tried  upon  Westminster-bridge 
in  the  night  time.  It  a  person  whisper  in  one 
of  the  alcoves  (the  form  of  whicli  produces 
the  etfect,)  he  will  be  distincsly  heard  in  the 
opposite  one,  though  at  so  great  a  distance ; 
but  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  a  similar 
kii»d,  takes  phice  in  the  whispering-gallery 
that  enciroles  the  inside  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peul's. 

Echoes  are  produced  by  the  voice  falling 
upon  a  reflecting  boc^—as  a  bouse,  a  hill  or 
a  wood.  Tliese  objects,  at  seventy  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  speaker,,  will  distiDctly  return 
a  monosyllable,  and,  tor  every  fornp  feet  far- 
ther from  the  reflecting  body,  a  syllable.  In 
Italy,  where  the  atmosphere  and  the  countrv 
are  so  favorable  to  ecboes,  you  meet  widb 
many  of  extraordinary  doration.  Some  re- 
peat whole  strains  ol  music,  which  have  given 
rise  to  those  puerile  repetitions,  or  syn^o- 
nies,  to  be  met  with  in  early  writers  of  that 
country.  So  perfect  is  the  eclio,  that  the  ear 
is  often  deceived  in  not  distinguishing  the 
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Ttfflected  sound  from  those  which  tre  direct. 
In  rmeoinK  to  the  rifl){hie  of  bells,  when  tn 
tftrject  so  intenrenet  as  to  cut  off  tlie  direct 
rays,  we  liear  the  sounds  as  if  they  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  im- 
agine thechnrch  to  be  in  an  opposite  quarter. 

In  wh^lioK  or  canins  to  a  doe,  you  find 
him  so  deceived  by  this  circumstance,  as 
'  sometimes  to  run  away  from  you.  ft  is  this 
iii^ex  of  sound  that  contributes  so  much  to 
the  musical  excellence  of  a  well-con«tructed 
room ;  and  tl  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  cur- 
vatures, circular  walls,  or  arched  roofs,  add 
to  its  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  tiiey  in* 
jure  its  ^eral  effect,  by  conrerKing  the  rays 
of  sound  into  lar^e  portions,  and  throwing 
them  imo  particular  parts  of  the  rDom.  The 
best  fii^M'e  for  n  concert  room  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  long  square,  in  whidi  the  sounds 
are  equally  cUffused.  Our  cathedrals  partake 
of  this  form,  and  arc  the  finest  buildinses  in 
the  country  for  the  display  of  musical  effects. 

The  subiimcst  operations  in  nature,  which 
strike  us  with  awe  and  wonder,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  sound  of  distant  echoes,  as  we 
hear  them  in  thunder  storms. 

Weiiave  two  kinds  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity,—one  in  which  the  fluid  plays  between 
an  upper  and  I6wer  tier  of  clouds ;  the  otlicr 
in  which  it  darts  from  the  doud  tii  the  earth. 
The  former  is  the  most  common  and  not  at 
all  dani;erous,  though  it  is  accompanied  wich 
a  more  appalling  sound  than  the  Utter ,which 
carries  with  it  destruction  and  death. 

The  vertical  shaft  strikes  the  highest  ob- 
jects, aod  is  to  be  distinguished  more  by  a 
crackling  noise,  than  the  Uemendoas  roIL 

The  thunder,  which  follows  the  horizontal 
shaft,  may  be  explained  upon  the  following 
principles  t— As  the  fluid  darts  abroad  from 
one  side  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  it  actu- 
ally prodvces  but  one  shock,  or  instantaneous 
sound,  but,  by  the  rcfltctinn  of  the  upper 
tier  on  the  lower  tier,  or  stratum  of  cloud«, 
the  echoes  are  continued  in  one  incessant 
roll,  as  if  a  heavy  carriage  was  iuriously 
driven  over-head. 

From  the  daration  of  the  roll,  ir  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  that  the  shaft  of  lightning 
.shirts  eight  or  ten  miles  across  the  heavens  in 
aa  instant  of  tine.  On  the  lake  of  Ulles- 
water  is  heard  an  inutation  of  these  effects. 
On  firing  a  caaoon  at  the  head  or  the  lake, 
the  report  is  so  bandied  about,  Ironi  moun- 
urn  to  mountam,  as  to  produce  an  effect  like 
thunder,  which  continues  for  a  tengtli  of  time, 
expirmg  in  the  di»tance  with  a  noise  not 
louder  than  the  crumpling  of  a  piece  of  pa- 
per. 

•  There  is  a  clmrm  connected  with  moun- 
tains, %o  powerful,  that  the  merest  mention 
of  their  magnificent  features  kindles  the  im- 
agination, and  carries  the  spirit  at  once  into 
the  bosom  of  their  enchanted  regions.  How 
the  mind  is  filled  with  their  vast  solitude! 


Whoever  hat  not  dimhed  their  long  and 
heathy  ascents,  and  seen  the  trembling  moun- 
tain dowers,  the  glowing  moss,  the  rirhly 
tinted  licheitf  under  foot ;  and  scelited  the 
fresh  aroma  of  the  uncultivated  sod ;  heard 
the  wild  cry  of  the  mountain  plover,  the  rav^ 
en,  and  eagle ;  and  seen  the  russet  hues  of 
distant  slopes,  the  livid  gashes  of  ravines, 
precipices ;  the  silver  line  of  falling  waters, 
and  the  whirline  clouds  at  his  feet ;  and  cast 
his  gaze  over  lakes  and  foreses,  wide  lands 
and  smoking  towns,  to  the  ocean's  brink,-— 
knows  nothing  of  the  splendid  scenes  this 
land  affords.* 

The  tremendous  avakinches  of  snow  from 
the  summits  of  tho  high  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
form  another  echo  «if  the  most  appalling 
kind.  Mr.  Bakewell,  speaking  of  tlie  fall  of 
tliese  masses,  says—' The  noise  was  indescri- 
bably deep  and  awful ;  reverberating  in  long 
and  repeated  echoes  which  truly  might  be 
called  the  music  of  the  mountains,  and  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  vau  sublimity 
of  the  scene.  ^To  these  deep  echoes  s»jc- 
ceede<l  a  solemn  silence,  till  a^ain  an  appall- 
ing crash  from  another  part  of  the  ranee 
was  repeated  by  louder  bursts,  responding 
from  moutitain  to  mountain.  It  would  have 
required  no  very  poetic  imagination  to  have 
heard,  smid  these  sounds,  the  mighty  genii  of 
the  Alps  holdmg  conference  together,  in  an 
awful  language  that  spoke  of  the  feebleness 
of  human  power,  compared  witli  the  force 
aod  immensity  of  nature.  Descending  from 
this  vast  theatre  of  sounds,  into  haunts  of  the 
men,  how  cheerini;:  to  hear  the  joyful  noita 
of  the  goat  herd  ringing  through  the  valley, 
as  he  runs  through  the  gamut  at  a  breath  ; 
and,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  calls  up  the, 
echoes  that  surround  him.  Accompanied 
with  the  lowing  lierds,  and  the  munmir  of 
witerfalls,  how  rich  he  poms  his  liquid  song  I 
Ignorant  of  all  tlie  rules  of  art,  and  guided 
by  his  fancy  alone,  his  voice  in  the  deep  sol- 
itude has  a  charm  mdescribable.— £fig/ii4 
Work. 


ANECDOTES  OF  TDE  DOO. 

The  aodezed  anecdotes  of  the  Dog,  are 
from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  of  Skiuner*s 
Turf  Register,  who  dates  from  Green  Bay, 
Michigan  Territory. 

Mr,  jBrfrfor:— Having  often  seen,  in  your 
excellent  work,  accounts  of  the  sagiacity  of 
dogs,  a  perusal  of  which  is  made  by  many — 
be  they  iinturalisU  or  sporUmen,— with  all 
that  zest  incident  to  the  elucidation  of  facts 
relating  too  by  far  ^  the  most  intelligent  of 
all  known  quadrupeds  and  the  acknowleg^ 
friend  of  mankind,'*  I  have  thou«at  it  might 
not  be  altogether  au  uninteresting  item  tor 
your  Magazine,  in  which  the  facts  (at  Ica^t, 
some  of  the  most  prominent)  were  related  of 
two  very  famous  dogs,  the  property  of  Cajr. 
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g,  of  the  arnw.  Ma»y  tluDRS  hmtel  leen 
dooe  by  these  dons,  which  1  never  could  have 
credited,  had  I  not  beeo  an  eye  wituess  to 
theoi  myself.  They  are  both  living  at  pres- 
ent: 

Bat  age  haa.on  them  crept  apace. 
And  dealt  with  them  at  with  the  bumao  race, 

and  ihcir  master  lias  left  them  under  the  pro- 
teciion  of  those  by  whom  their  past  services 
are  duly  appreciated.  Turk  and  Mark  are 
the  names  of  these  dogs.  Turk  is  a  cross  of 
tlte  pointer  and  setter,  and  Mark  the  full 
blooded  English  pointer.  They  usually  slept 
in  Capt.  S's.  quarters  atTort  Crawford,  on 
mattresses  made  expressly  for  iheni.^  Seve- 
ral tunes,  upon  entering  the  Captain  s  room, 
I  hav6  observed  them  apparently  aalccg.— 
The  captain  would  •'  tip  me  the  wink,  to 
observe  their  conduct.  Then  speaking  m 
the  common,  careless  tone  of  common  con- 
versation, would  remark  :  "  Well,  I  believe 
I'll  Ro  over  the  river  and  shoot  some  wood- 
cocks." That  msiant,  both  dogs  would  be 
on  their  feet.  Mrrk  would  run  and  pick  up 
the  cushion  used  by  his  master  as  n  seat  in 
the  canoe,  and  Turk  would  pet  the  paddle, 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  both 
approach  Capt.  S.  holding  qp  their  ptoperty, 
and  intimating  by  their  actions,  they  were 
prepared  to  accompa&y  him. 

On  one  occasion^  several  of  the  officers 
had  left  the  garrison  at  Fort  Crawford,  in 
pursuit  of  a  large  flock  of  snowbirds.    Capt. 
S.  was  about  one  or  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
advance.  The  rest  of  the  party,  were  group- 
ed together,  looking  at  him  approach  the 
birds.     Near  this  group,   stood  J.  W.  (a 
drummer  boy)  holding  a  small  powder  flaiik. 
The  captain  was  observed  raising  his  gun  to 
ail  aim.    Tlie  next  moment  he  had  aimed  ; 
but  his  gun  flashed.    Turk,  who  had  been 
standing  with  the  squad  of  officers,  not  a 
quiet  specutor,saw  the  predicament  m  which 
his  master  was  placed,  sprang  at  the  flask, 
seixed  it  and  carried  it  to  his  master,  unbid- 
den by  any.  ^        «        .  r     i* 
On  another  occasion,  Capt.  S.  and  LU  B. 
proposed  to  stroll   out,    with   their  guns; 
but  it  was  decided  Turk  should  not  be  a 
sharer  in  the  sport  that  day.    He  was  there- 
fore tied  with  a  small  cord  round  his  neck, 
and  the  end  fastened  lo  the  wall,  inside  of 
his  master's  room.    The  captain  then  called 
at  laeut.  B.'s  quarters ;  but  leaving  one  of 
the  window  sashes  up  in  the  room  where  his 
Turkisli  honor  had  been  confined.    While 
waiting  for  Lieutenant  B.  he  saw  Turk  caper- 
jog  out  on  the  panide  ground.    Whereupon, 
ho  observed  to  Lieut.  B.  "  That  old  villain 
has  got  loose ;  1  nmst  go  and  tie  him  up 
again."    A  few  minutes  after,  he  went  to  his 
room  for  that  purpose,  and  with  him  wa* 
Col.  M.  of  the  army.    But  Turk  was  there 
bf  fore  bim,  and  had  actually  got  his  head  in- 1 


to  the  Doost  agaiB,  wub  the  exception  of  oae 
of  bis  ears  ;  tod,  by  hit  conduct,  appeurtd 
attempting  to  induce  the  belief,  that  tie  hod 
not  been  out  the  room. 

One  evening,  Capt.  S.  on  leaving  my  quar- 
ters, took  mv  cloak,  as  it  was  ramy.  He 
kept  the  cloak  in  bis  room  that  night.  I  hav- 
ing occasion  to  ase  it  the  next  day,  went  to 
bis  room  and  took  it.  There  was  do  one  in 
the  room  at  tha^  time.  Several  times  that 
day,  Mark,  seeing  roe  with  what  be  thought 


his  roaster's  propertv— the  cloak  in  questions 
—ran  to  me  and  looked  at  the  cloak  and  theii* 
at  me,  very  knowingly,  and  umed  away. 
The  same  evening  I  had  gone  outandlefb 
the  door  of  my  room  open.  Mark  entered »^ 
and  pulled  my  cloak  down  from  a  nail  on 
whicb  it  was  banging,  and  dragged  it  off  to 
Captain  S.'s  auarters-ni  distance  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet.  I- was  .called  to  the  spot,  and 
saw  my  broadcloth  lying  in  the  pmzza,  an* 
tlie  dog  standing  over  it,  wagging  bis  tail,  and 
seeming  to  say,  "  Master  Tve  brought  home 
youB  cloak  at  last.**  The  captain  took  it, 
folded  it  up,  and  said:  "  This  is  not  mme| 

'tis  Captain 's."   1  took  it  home,  and 

never  knew  the  dog  to  take  any  further  no- 
tice of  it.  though  he  roust  have  frequently 
seen  it  afterwards. ' 


TO  ILI^AY  THIRST. 

Mamt  facts  testify  the  action  of  cutaneous 
or  external  absorption.    It  it  proved  by  di- 
rect experiment  that  the  human  iMmd  la  ca- 
pable of  imbibing,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  warm  water,  %vhich> 
forthe  whole  bodv,  it  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
sei-en  pounds  per  hour.    An  interesting  nar- 
rative is  on  record,  of  a  ship's  crew,  who 
were  exposed  for  several  days  in  an  open 
boat;  they  had  consunied  all  their  water; 
they  Imd'no  fluid  of  any  kind  whicb  they 
could  drink ;  they  soon  twan  to  suffer  from 
thirst ;  the  feeling  at  length  became  intoler- 
able, and  the  drinking  of  sea  ivater  was  soon 
found  to  increase  it  tointensi^.  When  nearly 
exhausted,  they  were  exposed  during  several 
hours  to  a  heavy  shower  of  ram.    As  soon  at 
their  clothes  became  thoroughly  wet  their  thirst 
began  to  abate,  and  before  the  rain  had  oeas^ 
ed,  their  thirst  was  gone.    Tliey  did  not  fail 
to  profit  by  this  experience.    From  this  wmc, 
each  man,  as  soon  as  be  began  to  feel  thirsty, 
dipped  his  shirt  in  the  sea-water, »«?  wore  it 
next  his  skin,  which  had  tlie  invariable  cfleci 
of  removing  his  thirtt,  the  abaorbents  taking 
up  tlie  particles  of  water,  but  rejacung  the 
saline  naatter  dissolved  in  it. 


A  WEAK  judgment,  and  some  vanity,  and 
much  pride,  will  hurry  a  man  into  as  unwar- 
rantable and  violent  attempts,  as  the  most  un- 
limited and  insatiable  ambition.— Ctorowfon. 
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SUPFLBMBNT  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  COUBANT. 


TOL.  III. 


MAT  t7,  lS2t. 


IVO.  tl. 


THE  RAINBOW. 
Thi  0Tefiiii|^  wm  glorkm%  and  liglit  lluvqgb  the 


flqred  in  Mntbine  the  rftiii-drops»  the  hlrda,  and 

the  breezes 
The  landteepe  ootttretehinri  in  loTeliiiett  Uj, 
On  the  Up  of  the  year  in  the  beautj  of  Maj. 
For  the  bright  queen  of  tpriogy  ai  the  paated 

down  the  vale, 
Ltft  her  robe  on  the  trMi»  and  her  breath  ba  the 

gale; 
And  the  wane  of  her  proniM  gave  joj  to  the 


And  fresh  in  herfiMtilapt  tpraog  hef%aga«ai 

flofren* 
The  akie%  like  a  baoner  in  Mroaet  aiiroliedy 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  ipleodorof  wira  and 

gold. 
But  one  elood  at  a  dirtaoee^  rota  deoM^  and  b* 

ereMedy 
Tin  iti  marghi  of  bbek  tonoh'd  the  lenith  and 

eait. 
We  gased  on  these  seenes  while  around  us  thej 

•  glowedy 
When  a  vision  of  beaoty  appeared  en  the  elond  ; 
*Twas  not  like  the  son,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 
Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  lightly  throogh  starlighc 

and  Mae. 
like  a  spirit  it  eaase  in  the  van  of  a  storm. 
And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hailed  te  beMilid 

fonn: 
For  it  looked  not  severe,  like  an  aagel  of  wrath. 
Bat  iU  gannenu  of  brightnem  illumed  iudark 

Klh. 
ea  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood, 
O^the  river,  the  village,  the  fleld,  and  the 

wood; 
And  river,  field,  village,  aad  woodfaad  grew 

brigitt. 
At  uneonseiotts  they  gave  and  afbrded  deli^ 
Twas  the  bow  of  Omnlpotenee,  bent  in  Hisliaod, 
Whose  grasp  at  ereatkm  the  universe  SMon*d  t 
*Twas  the  presenee  of  God  hi  a  svmbot  snbHme, 
His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exile  of  time  i 
Koi  dreadful,  as  when  in  a  whirlwind  he  pleada. 
When  storms  are  hb  ehariet  and  lightniaf  his 

steeds; 
The  black  elood  of  vengeanee  his  banner  unfori*d. 
And  thunders  his  voiee  to  a  goilt*strieken  world ; 
In  the  breath  of  his  presenee  when  thousands 

expire, 
Aad  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rooks  bum  with  fire, 
Aad  the  sword,  and  the  plague-spot,  with  death 

strew  the  plain. 
And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the 


Not  soah  was  that  RMabow-^hat  beaotiftil  one ! 
Whose  areh  was  refraetion,  iU  key-stone— <he 

sua; 
A  pavilion  it  seemed,  with  a  deity  grated. 
And  jusiiee  and  merey  met  there  and  eoibraeed. 
Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom, 
Like  love  o*era  death-eoueh/>r  hope  o'er  theiombt 


Then  left  the  dark  seene,  whenee  it  slowly  retired 
As  bve  hMd  jost  vanished,  or  hope  had  expired. 
I  gaxed  not  alone  on  that  souree  of  my  soogi 
To  all  who  behold  it,  these  verses  belong ; 
Its  presenee  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord ! 
Bath  foil  heart  expanded,  grew  warm.aod  adora4 
Like  a  visit    the  eoaverte  of  friendt— or  a  d^» 
Thai  bow  from  umt  sight  passed  forever  away  t 
Like  that  visit»  ihat  eoavcrae,  that  day  lo  my 

heart. 
That  bow  Irom  rememhranee  ean  never  dMart 
"Tit  a  nieture  in  memory,  distioetly  defined. 
With  the  strong  and  imperishing  eolors  of  mind : 
A  part  of  my  teing,  beyond  my  control, 
Beh^d  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 


m 


Vrom  an  MxtifiA  Vtpov 
OMINOUS  SOUNDS. 

HtTHEETo  we  have  spoken  of  souads  as  a, 
source  of  pleasure  and  dtlight;  but  they' 
often  prove  a  source  of  terror  and  almmir  •»- 
pecialiy  amoo^  the  uneducated,  when  they 
spring  from  causes  unseen  and  unknowiu 
In  tl^  days  of  superstition  they  were  at 
all  tioies  used  by  pnests  as  a  ready  means  of 
aiding  their  impostures  in  enslaving  the  peo* 
pie.  The  Delphi^  Oracle  was  a  contrivance 
for  this  purpose— a  piece  of  machinery, 
founded  upon  acoustic  principles,  similar  to 
that  of  the  invisible  gir).  Mrs.  Elwood  re* 
ports,  that  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  a  secret 
recess  still  remaiils  where  the  priesu  con- 
cealed themselves,  wlien  they  delivered  the. 
oracles  to  the  people.  The  statue  of  Mem- 
non  probably  was  one  of  the  most  early  con- 
trivances of  this  kmd.  Strabo  bays,  *  it  ut- 
tered a  melodious  sound  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set,' the  cause  of  which  puszled  all  the  trav- 
ellers of  his  time.  But  the  Egyptians  were 
the  most  wise  and  acute  people  on  earth ; 
and  were  no  doubt  ac9uaiated  with  the 
acoustic  principle.  At  this  day,  a  wind  arises 
in  £|orpt,  called  the  Comteen,  at  sun-rise  and 
sun-set,  which  passing  through  a  concealed 
labyrinth  in  the  sutue,  would  produce  the 
humming  sound  attributed  to  the  god.  It 
ivas  in  this  country  that  the  lyre  liad  its  ori- 
gin. According  to  the  ancients,  Apollo  found 
a  dead  tortoise  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile : 
nothing  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  &belL 
but  the  dried  sinews  that  were  stretched 
across.  These  were  vibrated  by  the  wind 
passing  through  tlie  shell,  and  caused  the 
sound  which  struck  the  ear  of  the  god.  For 
,a  thousand  years  afterwards  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise  was  deemed  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  lyre.  Afterwards,  the  twang  of  sister 
Diana's  bow  suggested  an  instrument  of  a 
larger  kind,  and  the  primitive  l>re  bow  as* 
sumes  the  form  of  David's  harp. 
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Sailoit  are  a  dhmi  sopcntitioiiB^^ce,  and 
have  a  secret  dread  of  remarkable  sounds 
heard  at  sea.  At  the  Land's  End,  it  is  not 
^  uncommon  to  hear  a  mysterious  sound  off  the 
coast  previous  to  a  storm,  which  fisherman 
are  not  wining  to  attribute  to  natural  causes, 
but  believe  it  to  come  from  the  spirit  of  the 
deep.  This  effect  is  obviously  occasioned 
by  the  coming  storm,  whistlinfc  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  that  stand  in  the  sea, 
and  which  skirt  the  Cornish  coast.  So  much 
do  the  people  consider  this  as  ominous  of 
shipwreck,  that  no  one  can  be  fiersuaded  to 
venture  out  to  sea  while  this  warning  voice 
is  heard. 

In  the  northern  seas  oor  sailors  are  alarm- 
ed by  a  «ingiilar  musical  effect,  which  is  now 
well  understood  to  proceed  from  the  whale 
inhaling  his  breath.  Similar  sounds  proba- 
bly mny  be  uttered  by  other  monsters  of  the 
deep,  upon  which  the  ancients  fallaciously 
founded  then  notions  of  sea-nymphs  and 
sirens. 

The  peasantry  may  be  classed  with  the 
sailors  ;  they  have  not  yet  lost  their  faith  in 
witchcraft  and  supernatural  agency :  yet 
such  is  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  where  science  is  blended 
Willi  every  operation  and  every  art,  that 
these  traits  of  ignorance  no  longer  exist. 
The  idea  that  fairies  dance  in  the  meadows 
on  warm  summer  nights  to  itceet  tmmCf  no 
doubt  has  arisen  from  the  sound  ascribed  to 
the  midnight  dances  of  the  ephenicra ;  but 
to  see  these  greeu  little  figures  flitting  to  and 
fk'o,  is  a  stretch  of  ima|;ination  tliat  can  only 
result  from  a  state  of  fear  and  trepidation. 
Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  country  people 
upon  sounds  heard  in  the  night  time  ;  suc)^ 
as  the  croaking  of  the  raven,  or  the  thrilling 
note  of  the  screech  owl.  These  are  always 
considered  as  bad  omens,  and  a  certain  pre- 
sage of  disaster  and  death.  The  power  of 
the  imagination  to  reproduce  sounds,  when 
in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  is  a 
fact  that  no  one  can  doubt.  Who  has  not 
found  himself  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sound, 
or  startled  out  of  his  sleep  by  a  well  known 
Yoice,  when  it  is  certain  no  sound  had  been 
uttered  ?  I'liese  effects,  like  our  dreams,  are 
excited  by  causes  extremely  slight.  By  the 
lower  order  these  sounds  are  considered  as 
calls  or  wariiiugs  from  invisible  spirits.  As 
science  extends  and  the  people  become  in- 
formed, these  alarms  will  die  away,  as  the 
following  tale  will  su^ciently  prove. 

In  one  of  the  baronial  castles  of  the  north, 
which  had  been  uninhabited  for  years,  there 
were  heard  at  times  such  extraordinary 
noises,  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  among  the 
country  people,  that  the  place  was  haunted. 
In  the  western  tower  an  old  couple  were 
permitted  to  live,  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  former  lord,  but  so  imbued  were 
they  with  the  superstitions  of  the  country, 


that  they  never  went  to  bed  without  expect- 
ine  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  disturbed  spirits 
of  the  mansion.  An  old  story  was  current, 
that  an  heir  apparent  had  been  murdered  by 
an  uncle,  that  he  might  possess  the  estate, 
who,  however,  after  enjoying  it  for  a  time, 
was  so  annoyed  by  the  sounds  in  the  castle, 
that  he  retired  with  an  uneasy  consaence 
frctm  the  domain,  and  died  in  France. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  property  descend- 
ed to  a  branch  of  the  female  line,  (one  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo,)  who  nothing  daunted, 
was  determined  to  make  this  castle  his  place 
of  residence.  As  the  noi^cs  were  a  subject 
of  real  terror  to  his  tenantry,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  sleeping  in  the  castle  the  night 
he  took  possession,  in  order  to  do  away  these 
superstitious  fears.  Not  a  habitable  room 
could  be  found,  except  the  one  occupied  by 
thegardner  and  hit  wife  in  the  western  tur- 
ret^ and  he  ordered  his  camp  bed  to  be  set 
up  m  that  apartment.  It  was  in  the  autumn, 
at  night  fall,  that  he  repaired  to  the  gloomy 
abode,  leaving  his  servant,  to  his  no  small 
comfort,  at  the  village  inn ;  and  after  having 
found  every  thing  comfortably  providecU 
turned  the  large  old  rusty  key  upon  the  anti- 
quated pair,  wIk)  took  leave  of  him,  to  lodge 
at  a  farm  hard  by.  It  was  one  of  chose  nights 
which  are  checkered  with  occasional  gleams 
of  moonshine,  and  darkness,  when  tJie  clouds 
are  riding  in  a  high  wind.  He  slept  well  for 
the  t«o  first  hours  ;  he  was  then  awakened 
by  a  low  mournful  sound  that  ran  through 
the  apartments.  This  warned  him  to  be  up 
and  accoutred.  He  descended  the  turret 
stairs  with  a  brilliant  light,  %%hich  on  coming 
to  the  ground  floor,  cast  a  gigantic  shadow  of 
himself  upon  the  high  embattled  wall.  Here 
he  stood  and  listened  ;  when  presently  a 
hollow  moan  ran  through  tlie  long  corridor 
and  died  away.  This  was  followed  by  one 
of  a  higher  key,  a  sort  of  scream,  which  di- 
rected his  footsteps  with  nnire  certainty  to 
tlie  spot.  Pursuing  these  sounds,  he  found 
himself  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  and  vault- 
ing upon  the  large  oaken  table,  set  down  his 
lamp,  and  folding  his  cloak  about  him,  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  all 
that  was  terrible.  The  night,  which  had  been 
stormy,  became  suddenly  still ;  the  dark  flit- 
ting clouds  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and 
the  moon  insinuated  her  silvery  light  through 
the  chiiiks  of  the  mouldering  pile.  As  our 
hero  had  spent  the  morning  in  the  chase, 
Morpheus  came  unhidden,  and  he  fell  asleep 
on  the  table.  His  dream  was  short,  for  close 
upon  hioi  issued  forth  the  horrid  groan: 
amazed^  he  started  up  and  sprang  at  the  un- 
seen voice,  fixing  with  a  powerful  blow  his 
Toledo  steel  in  the  arras.  The  blade  was 
fast,  and  held  him  to  the  spot.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  moon  shot  a  ray  that  illumed  the 
hall,  and  showed  that  behind  the  waving 
folds  there  lay  the  cause  concealed.    His 
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tword  he  left,  and  to  the  turret  retraced  his 
Yteps.  When  morning  came,  a  welcome 
crowd  greetinR  him,  asked  if  he  had  met  the 
ghost  ?  *  Oh  jfes,'  replied  the  kniRhi,  *  dead 
a5  a  door  naii  behind  the  screen  he  lies, 
where  my  sword  has  pinned  him  fast :  brioK 
the  wrenchini^  bar,  and  haul  the  disturber 
out/  With  such  a  leader,  and  broad  day  to 
boot,  the  valiant  throng  tore  down  th«  screen 
where  the  sword  was  fixed  ;  when  lo !  in  a 
recess  lay  the  fragments  of  a  chapel  orsan 
and  the  square  wooden  trunks  made  for  hal- 
lowed sounds  were  used  as  props,  to  stay  the 
work  when  the  hall  was  coated  round  with 
oak.  The  wondering  downs  now  lau)(hed 
aloud  at  the  mysterious  voice.  It  was  the 
northern  blast  tliat  found  its  way  through 
the  crannies  of  the  wall  to  theKroaning  pipes 
that  alarmed  the  country  round  for  a  cen- 
tury past. 


Fktm  tke  Mew  EoglMMl  Ma^MiM. 
TBE  DARK   DAY. 

Who,  that  looks  into  an  Almanack,— and 
who  does  not?— has  not  observed  in  the  col- 
umn of  "  remarkable  days,"  ••  phenomena," 
&C.  opposite  the  19th  of^  May,  the  familiar 
record —**  Dark  Day  throughout  New  Eng" 
land,  1T80,  ^  '-l^hough  we  had  even  before 
that  period  been  sent  on  an  errand  of  va- 
grancy, "  into  this  breathing  world,"  yet 
Memory  has  not  imprinted,  on  her  tablets  in 
our  head,  any  of  the  terrific  circumstances, 
which  rendered  that  day  so  memorable.  But 
tradition  has  transmitted,  probably  to  ever^ 
reader,  a  vivid  description  of  the  terrors  it 
produced,  especially  among  the  ignorant,  the 
weak  and  the  unphilosophical.  It  is  related 
of  an  excellent  lady  in  boston,,  that,  in  the 
tumult  of  her  fears  and  tremblings,  she  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  f)  in- 
quire what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  ai 
alarming  occurrence ;  and  of  the  reverend 
clergyman  it  is  said,  that  he  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  he  was  at  much  tn  the  dark  about  U 
as  any  of'  hu  parishioners.    . 

LookmK  over,  a  few  days  since,  the  first 
volume  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,*'  published 
in  1785,  we  noticed  "  An  Account  of  a  very 
uncommon  Darkness  in  the  States  of  New- 
Englnnd,  May  19, 1780,  by  Samuel  Williams, 
Uollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge." The  account  is  interesting  to  us, 
atid  thinkin)^  it  might  be  so  to  others,  we  pre- 
sent It  here  in  aii  abridged  form. 

This  extraordinary  darkness  came  on  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven.  A.  M. 
and  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  next 
night,  bijt  with  different  appearances  at  dif- 
ferent places.  It  seemed  to  appear  first  in 
the  S.  W.  and  come  on  with  the  clouds,  that 
came  in  tliat  direction,  the  wind  blowing 


from  that  quarter.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  it  was  so  great,  that  the  people  were 
unable  to  read  common  print— determine 
the  time  of  day  by  clocks  or  watches— dine^ 
or  manage  their  domestic  concerns  without 
the  light  of  candles.  The  prospect  was  es- 
tremely  dull  and  gloomy.  Candles  were 
lighted  in  the  houses :  the  birds,  having  suof 
their  evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became 
silent;  tlie  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the  cocke 
crowed,  as  at  day  break ;  objects  could  not 
be  distinguished,  except  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tance ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance 
and  gloom  of  night. 

Tne  darkness  appears  to  have  extended  all 
over  the  New  England  States.  It  was  ob- 
served as  far  east  as  Falmouth— now  Port* 
land ;  to  the  westward,  it  extended  to  the 
farthest  part  of  Connecticut  and  Albany; 
to  the  southward,  aU  along  the  s«a-coast ; 
and^to  tlie  northward,  as  mr  as  our  settle* 
ments  extended. 

Forlieveral  days  preceding  this,  the  air  ap- 
peared to  he  full  of  smoke  tind  vapor ;  the 
sua  and  moon  remarkably  red,  and  riivesced 
of  their  lucid  appearance ;  and  this  obscurip 
tion  increased  as  they  appioached  the  horisoo. 
The  winds  were  vanahie,  but  chiefly  tirom  the 
S.  W.  and  N .  £•  The  thermometer  from 
40  to  45  degrees.  The  barometer  from  99 
inches  80,  to  SO  inclies  50.  The  weather  fair 
and  cool  for  the  season.  From  observations 
made  with  the  barometer,  at  Cambridge  and 
Bradford,  on  the  day  when  the  darkness  took 
place,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  weight  or  gravity 
of  the  atmosphere  was  gradually  decreasing 
through  the  whole  day. 

The  color  of  objects  on  that  day  was  wor- 
thy of  remark. — The  complexion  of  tl.e 
clouds  was  compounded  of  a  fWnt  red,  yellow 
and  brown ;  objects,  which  commonly  appear 
green,  were  of^  the  deepest  green,  verging  to 
blue;  and  those  which  appear  white,  were 
highly  tinged  with  yellow.  Almost. every 
obiect  appeared  tf>  be  tinged  with  yellow, 
rather  than  with  any  other  color. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  weather  was 
cloudy  ;  the  sun  was  but  just  visible,  and  ap- 
peared of  a  deep  red  ;  thundtr  was  heard  in 
most  place) ;  there  were  several  small  show- 
ers before  8  o^clock,  and,  in  some  places,  at 
other  times  during  the  day.  The  water  which 
fell  was  thick,  dark  and  s<K>ty,  and  gave  the 
strong,  sooty  smell,  which  was  observed  in 
the  air.  Large  quantities  of  scum,  being  the 
black  ashes  q(  burnt  leaves,  were  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  rivers, 
pondsy  and  vessels  placed  for  catching  the 
rain. 

The  clouds  appeared  to  form  a  nurfaber  of 
strata^  the  lowest  stratum  being  of  a  uniform 
height,  as  far  ao  visible.  They  appeared  also 
of  various  colors^redcUshf  ^reen,  i/ae,  mdigOf 
and  some  almost  white.  From  various  ob- 
servations, it  seems  as  if  the  vapors  in  some 
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pUoas  w«rft  MoendiiiE ;  in  nott  datoeodiiis ; 
ftnid  in  idl  very  near  tfie  surfnce  of  the  earth. 
ObjecU  appeared  to  cast  a  shade  in  every 
direction,  and  there  were  several  corusca- 
tions in  the  acmosphere,  not  unlike  the  aurom 
boreatiif  but  no  uncommon  appearances  of 
the  electric  fire.  A  number  of  small  birds 
were  found  suffocated  by  the  vapor,  and  some 
flew  into  the  bouses. 

From  these  observations  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor concludes,  that  the  atmosphere,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  was  charged  with  an  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  vapor,  and  accounts  for  it 
in  the  following  manner:— In  this  part  of 
America,  it  is  customary  to  make  large  fires 
in  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
lands  in  the  new  settlements.  This  was  the 
case  this  spring  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  common.  In  the  county  of  York,  Maine, 
in  New-Hampshire,  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  Vermont,  uncom- 
monly large  and  extensive  fires  had  been-kept 
up  for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  i^d  bad 
raged  in  the  woods  for  several  days  before 
they  could  be  extinguished.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  what  arises  from  evnporaiion, 
and  constant  and  natural  exhalations,  a 
much  larger  ouantity  of  vapor  arose  from 
those  large  and  numerous  fires,  which  extend- 
ed all  round  our  frontiers*  As  the  weather 
liad  been  clear,  the  air  heavy,  and  the  winds 
small  and  variable  for  several  days,  the  va- 
pors, instead  of  dispersing,  must  have  been 
oonstantly  rising  and  collecting  in  the  air, 
until  the  atmosphere  became  chained  with 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  them. 

As  the  weight  or  gravity  of  the  atmosphere 
was  gradually  becoming  less,  from  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19cb  of  May  till  the  evening,  these 
vapors,  in  most  pilules,  were  descending  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  became  of 
the  same  specific  gravity,  as  the  air«  at  a 
height  not  much  above  the  ac^acent  hills.  As 
they  were  of  different  densities,  and  occupied 
different  heights,  the  rays  of  light  falling 
npon  them  most  have  suffered  a  variety  ot 
refrabtions  and  reflections,  and  thereby  be- 
come weakened,  absorbed,  or  so  fcr  reflected 
as  not  to  fall  on  objects  on  the  elu-tli  in  the 
usual  manner ;  and,  as  the  diferent  vapors 
were  adapted  by  their  nature,  situation,  or 
density,  to  absorb  or  transmit  the  different 
iLindi  of  rays,  so  the  colors  of  objects  ap- 
peared to  be  affected  by  the  mixture  and 
prevalency  of  those  rays  that  were  transmit- 
ted through  so  uncommon  a  medium.  In 
this  way  we  may  account  for  all  the  phenom- 
ena that  were  observed.  May  19, 1780. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  such 
appearances,  and  from  the  same  cause,  liave 
been  obssrved  before  in  this  part  of  America. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  493, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  darkness, 
which  took  place,  October  SI,  1716,  O.  $., 
when  **  the  day  was  so  dark,  that  people  were 


forced  to  light  candtet  to  eat  their  dinaari 
by.*  Nothing  is  said  as  to  tlie  cause,  or  aay 
other  particulars. 

Several  persons  have  informed  roe,  that 
they  remember  an  .uncommon  darkness,  Au- 
gust 9,  1733,  O.  S.,  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  an  uncommon  fire 
in  Canada. 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  darkness  at 
Detroit,  October  19,  1763,  much  like  that 
which  has  been  observed  among  us,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  cause. 

FeUx^  ipd  putiit  rerum  copmcert  coarat, 
Alque  mehii  9mne9  et  inexorabUe  fahim 
SutiecUpeiHbu 


Happy  the  man,  who^  reading  oatvre^  lawi, 
For  eaeh  phenomenon  explores  the  eause  { . 
0*er  bkideo  illi,  whieh  SonersUtkm  dreads. 
In  Fate's  dark  womb,  with  daontleu  step  be  trtada. 

Such  is  the  anbatance  of  Professor  M^ll- 
iams' account  of  the  Dai-k  Day ;  but  he  sayt 
nothing  of  the  terror  with  which  it  was  view- 
ed bv  a  vast  miyorit?  of  the  people  of  Near 
England.  This,  indeed,  surpasMd  descrtp* 
tion.  Many  were  full  in  the  belief  that  toe 
day  of  Judgment  was  come,  and  conducted 
themselves  accordingly.  Even  when  thej 
found  that  the  trumpet  was  not  sounded,  nor 
the  dead  raised,  that  the  darkness  was  disii- 
pated,  and  the  regular  succession  of  day  and 
night  restored,  thev  imagined  it  the  forerun- 
ner of  some  direful  disaster,  which  the  cr}inc 
sins  of  a  guilty  land  would  speedily  bring 
down  upon  it.  For  this  they  looked,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  about  two  year%  with 
painful  anxiety,  till  our  independence  was 
acknowledged  and  peace  proclaimed ;  wh«i 
their  dismiu  forebcxiingS  were  lost  in  songs  of 
joy  and  shouts  of  victory. 

In  the  first  volume  oi  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  p.  9^ 
there  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Tenney,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  which  a  solution  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon  is  attempted.  "Dr. 
Tenney  says,  that  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  darkness,  the  skv  was  overcast 
with  the  common  kind  of  cloudy  from  wliidi 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  rain.  Between 
these  and  the  earth,  thm  intervened  another 
stratum,  to  appeal  ance,  of  very  great  thick- 
ness. As  this  stratum  advanced,  the  dark- 
ness commenced,  and  increased  with  its  pro- 
gress, till  it  came  to  its  heixhr,  which  did  not 
lake  place  till  the  hemisphere  was  a  second 
time  overcast.  The  uncommon  thickness  of 
this  stratum  was  probably  occasioned  by  two 
strong  currenu  of  wind  from  the  southward 
and  westward,  condensing  the  vapors,  and 
drawing  them  in  a  northessterly  direction. 
Dr.  Tenney  supposes  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  which  effected  their  passage  through  the 
.  first  stratum  of  clouds,  were  not  only  depri- 
ved of  a  great  portion  ef  their  velocity,  out 
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wm  tunMd  out  of  tbetr  direct  oodrfe«  90 
that  thejp  must  have  struck  upon  the  second 
•tratum  very  obliquely.  By  this  meaos  a 
much  lai^er  portion  of  them  than  common 
wab  rejected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
clouds  rhat  composed  it;  the  rest  having  to 
penetrate  a  very  thick  and  compact  bodjr  of 
vapors,  with  a  velocity  exceediiiKly  dimmish* 
«d,  bad  not  a  sufficiency  of  momentum  to 
overcoine  the  resistance  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  the  numerous  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions they  met  with,  and  were  consequently 
lost  m  ihetr  pasfta^e. 

Dr.  Tennev  was  at  the  house  of  bis  father, 
in  Rowley,  £ssex  county,  Mass.,  when  this 
darkness  occurred,  and  sat  out  the  ae&t  day 
€0  join  a  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
New  Jersev.  On  inquiry,  ^nd  comparison  of 
testimony,  he  found  that  the  darkness  was 
the  most  gross  in  the  county  of  Essex,  the 
lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Pro- 
4rincc  of  Maine.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
oecticat.  it  was  not  so  great,  and  it  was  still 
Jess  in  New  York.  In  New  Jersey  the  sec- 
ond stratum  of  clouds  was  observed,  but  not 
of  any  great  thickness,  nor  was  the  darkness 
very  uncommon.  The  Doctor  says— "The 
darkness  of  the  following  evening  was  pro- 
bably as  groes  as  ever  has  been  observed  since 
the  Almighty  flat  gave  birth  to  light.  Jt 
vraated  only  palpability  to  render  it  as  eitra- 
ordinary  as  that  which  over^>read  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  tbc  days  of  Moses.  And  as  dark- 
nesH  is  not  substantial,  but  a  mere  privation, 
ilie  palpability  ascribed  to  that,  by  the  sacred 
historian,  must  have  arisen  from  some  pecu- 
liar affection  of  the  atmosphere,  perhaps  an 
exceedmg  thick  vapor,  that  accompanied  it. 
I  could  not  help  conceiving,  at  the  time,  that 
if  every  luminons  body  in  the  universe  had 
been  shrouded  in  impenetrable  shades,  or 
struck  out  of  e&istence,  the  darkness  could 
bot  havo  been  more  complete.  A  sheet  of 
white  paper  held  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
eyes  was  equally  invisible  with  the  blackest 
veWct.* 


FnmUwLaodoB  Moroing  ChranMBi 
LONDON. 
When  a  stranger  from  the  provinces  visits 
London  for  the  fir»t  time,  be  nnds  a  vast  deal 
to  astonish  hnn,  which  he  had  not  previously 
calculated  upon.  Before  he  sees  it  he  has 
formed  his  own  ideas  of  its  appearance,  cimr-' 
acter,  and  extent  ;  but  his  conceptions, 
though  grand,  are  not  accurate:  so  that, 
when  he  actuaUy  arrives  within  iu  precincts 
•-whea  ha  is  driven  for  the  first  tnae  from 
the  Exchange  to  Chariag-cross— he  is  ^rener- 
fdly  a  good  deal  amazed,  and,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, stopiied.  London  can  neither  be 
rightly  described  as  a  towu^  nor  as  a  city  :  it 
it  a  nation ;  a  kingdom  in  itself.  Its  wealth 
IS  that  of  half  of  the  world,  and  its  amount 


of  population  that  of  iome  second  rate  c 
tries.  Its  conventional  system  of  society, 
by  which  the  human  being  is  rounded  down 
like  a  pebble  in  a  rapid  river,  and  its  pecu- 
liarities of  different  kind^  inark  it  as  quite  an 
anomaly ;  something  to  which  the  topograph- 
er can  assign  no  proper  title.  London  was 
originally  a  town  on  its  own  account.  It  is 
now  occupied  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster—the  latter  having  once  been  a 
seat  of  population  on  its  western  confines — 
besides  a  number  of  villages,  formerly  at  a 
distance  from  it  m  different  directions,  but 
now  engrossed  within  its  bounds,  and  onlj 
known  by  the  streets  to  which  they  have 
cogimunicated  their  appellations.  All  now 
form  one  huge  town  in  a  connected  mass, 
aud  are  lost  in  the  common  name  of  London. 
By  its  extensions  in  this  manner,  London 
BOW  measures  seven  and  a  half  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  by  a  breidth  of  five 
miles  from  north  to  south.  Iu  circumfer- 
ence, allowing  for  various  inequalities,  is  es- 
timated at  thirty  miles^  while  tlie  area  of 
ground  it  covers  is  considered  to  measure  ne 
less  than  eighteen  miles  square. 

**  The  increase  of  London  has  been  par- 
ticularly favored  by  the  nature  of  its  site.  It 
stands  at  the  distance  of  sixty  iniles  from  the ' 
sea,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  on 
ground  rising  very  gently  towards  the  north ; 
and  so  even  and  regular  in  outline,  that 
among  the  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
ground  seems  perfectly  flat.  On  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  the  grouini  is  quite  level ; 
and  on  all  sides  the  country  appears  very 
little  diversified  with  hills,  or  any  thing  to 
interrupt  the  extension  of^  the  builHings.— 
The  Thames,  which  is  the  source  of  great- 
ness and  wealth  to  the  metropolis,  is  an  ob- 
ject which  generally  excites  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  strangers.  It  is  a  placid,  ma- 
jestic stream  of  pure  water,  rism£  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  above  Lon- 
don, and  entering  the  sea  on  the  ea!>t  coast 
about  sixty  miles  below  it.  It  comes  flowing 
between  low  and  fertile  banks,  out  of  a  riclt- 
ly  ornamented  country  on  the  west,  and,  ar- 
riving at  the  utmost  houses  of  the  metropo- 
lis, a  short  way  above  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  pursues  a  winding  course  between  banks 
thickly  clad  with  dwelling-houses,  manufac- 
tories, and  wharves,  for  eight  or  nine  miles, 
its  breadth  being  here  from  a  third  to  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  mile.  The  tides  affect  it  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  above  the  city  ^  but  the  salt 
water' comes  no  farther  than  tliirty  miles  be- 
low it.  However,  buch  is  the  volume  and 
depth  of  water,  tliat  vessels  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  tons  reach  the  city  on  its  eastern 
quarter.  Most  unfortunatelyf  the  beauty  of 
this  exceedmgly  useful  and  fine  stream  is 
much  hid  from  the  spectator,  there  being  no 
quays  or  promenades  along  iu  banks,  as  is 
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the  case  with  the  liffey,  at  Dublin.  With 
the  exception  of  the  summit  ot*  St.  pRitPB, 
the  only  xood  points  of  siftht  for  the  river  arc 
the  bridges,  which  cross  it  at  convenient  dis- 
taocesi  and,  by  tlilhr  length,  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  tlie  breadth'  of  the  channel. 
Duriiig  fine  weather,  the  river  is  covered  with 
numerous  barfses  or  boats  of  fanciful  and 
light  fabric,  suitable  for  quick  rowing  ;  and 
by  means  of  these  pleasant  conveyances,  the 
Thames  forms  one  of  the  chief  thorough- 
fares. 

**  London  consists  of  an  apparentljr  inter- 
minable series  of  streets,  composed  of  trick 
houses,  which  are  commonly  (our  stories  in 
height,  and  never  less  than  three.  The  Lon- 
don houses  are  not  by  any  means  elegant  in 
their  appearance ;  they  have,  for  tl>e  most 
part,  a  dmgy  ancient  aspect  ;•  and  it  is  only 
m  the  wetttero  part  of  the  metropolis  that 
they  assume  any  thing  like  a  superb  outline. 
Even  at  the  best,  they  have  a  meanne^is  of 
look  in -comparison  with  houses  of  polished 
white  freestone,  which  is  hardly  surmounted 
by  all  the  efforts  of  art  and  tlie  daubinies  of 
plaster  and  stucco.  The  greater  proportion 
of  the  dwellings  are  small.  They  are  mere 
,  slips  of  buildnigs,  ccmtaining,  in  most  im- 
mense mstances,  only  two  small  rooms  on  the 
floor,  one  behind  the  other,  often  with  a  wide 
door  of  communication  between,  and  a 
wooden  stair,  with  balustrades,  from  bottom 
to  top  ot  the  house.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
fashionable  districts  of  the  town  that  the 
houses  have  sunk  areas  with  railiwgs ;  in  all 
the  business  parts  they  stand  ttose  upon  the 
pavements,  so  that  trade  may  be  conducted 
with  the  urmost  facility  and  convenience. 

"  The  lightness  of  the  fabric  of  the  Lon- 
don houses  affords  an  opportunity  for  open- 
ing up  the  t^round  stories  as  shops  and  ware- 
liouses.  Where  retail  businesses  are  carried 
on,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  edi- 
fice in  front  is  door  and  window,  adapted  to 
show  goofis  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  pas- 
sengers. The  London  shops  seem  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  wide  expansive  windows, 
and  these,  ot'  all  diversities  of  size  and  deco- 
ration, transfix  the  provincial  witli  their 
charms.  The  exhibition  of  goods  in  the 
London  shop  windows  is  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  place.  £very  thing  which  the 
appetite  can  suggest,  or  the  fancy  imagine, 
%(ould  appear  there  to  be  congregated.  In 
eveiy  otner  city  there  is  an  evident  meagre- 
ness  in  the  quantity  and  assortments.  But 
here  there  is  the  most  remarkable  abund- 
ance ;  and  that  not  in  isolated  spots,  but 
along  the  sides  of  thoroughfares  miles  in 
length.  In  whatever  way  you  torn  your 
eyes,  this  extraordinnrv  amount  of  mercan- 
tile wealth  is  strikingly  observable ;  if  you 
even  penetrate  into  an  alley,  or  what  you 
think  an  obscure  court,  there  you  see  it  in 
fttU  force,  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 


provincial  town  whatsoever.  It  it  equally 
obvious  to  the  stranger,  that  there  is  here  a 
dreadful  struggle  for  business.  Every  spe- 
cies of  lure  is  tried  to  induce  purchases,  and 
modesty' is  quite  lost  sight  of.  A  tradesman 
will  cover  the  whole  front  of  his  house  with 
a  sign,  whose  gaudy  and  hoge  characters 
might  be  read,  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  at 
a  mile's  distance.  He  will  cover  the  town 
with  a  shower  of  colored  bills,  descriptive  of 
the  extraordinary  excellence  and  cheapness 
of  his  wares,  each  measuring  half  a  dozen 
feet  square,  and  to  make  them  more  conspic- 
uous, will  plaiter  them  on  the  very  diimnej 
tops,  or,  what  appears  a  very  favorable  situ- 
ation, the  summit  of  the  gable  of  a  house 
destroyed  by  fire,  ,or  any  other  calamity  cal- 
culated to  attract  a  mob.  In  sliort,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  London 
tradesmen.  1  neir  ingenuity  is  racked  to  de- 
vise schemes  for  attracting  attention,  and 
their  politeness  and  suavity  of  manner  ex- 
ceeds almost  what  could  he  imagined.  Yet 
it  is  all  surface  work.  Their  civility  is  only 
a  thin  veneering  on  the  natural  character ; 
for,  after  pocketing  your  money,  they  perhaps 
care  not  thous;h  vou  were  carried  in  an  hour 
hence  to  the  gallows.  But  why  should  we 
expect  any  thing  else }  It  would  be  too  much 
for  human  nature.    The  strui^le  which  takes 

filace  for  subsistence  in  London  is  particu- 
arly  observable  in  the  minute  classification 
of  trades,  and  in  the  inventive  faculty  and 
activity  in  individuals  in  the  tower  ranks.— 
Money  is  put  in  circulation  throuch  the 
meanest  channels.  Nothing  is  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  You  can  hardly  ask  ti  question 
without  paying  for  an  answer.  The  paltriest 
service  tvhich  can  be  rendered  is  a  subject  of 
exaction.  The  shutting  of  a  coach  door  will 
cost  you  two  pence;  some  needy  wretch  al- 
ways rising  up  as  if  by  magic,  out  of  the 
street,  to  do  you  this  kind  turn.  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  excess  of  refinement  in  the 
division  of  labor,  is  found  in  the  noen  who 
sweep  the  crossing  places  from  the  end  of 
one  street  to  another.  These  chMsings  are  a 
sort  of  hereditary  property  to  ceruin  indi- 
viduals. A  man  having  a  good  deal  the  air 
of  a  mendicant,  stands  with  his  broom,  and 
keeps  the  passage  clear ;  for  exercising  which 
public  duty,  the  hat  is  touched^  and  a  hint  as 
to  payment  muttered,  which,  in  many  cases, 
meets  with  attention ;  for  there  are  a  nom* 
ber  of  good  souls  who  never  miss  paying 
jAck  forliis  trouble.  We  happen  to  know  4 
gentleman  who  never  passers  one  of  these 
street  sweepers  without  laying  a  contribu- 
tion into  the  extended  and  capacious  hat. 

The  constant  thoroughfare  on  the  pave- 
ments of  the  city  always  forms  a  subject  of 
wonder  and  curiosity  to  the  stronger.  When 
the  town  is  at  the  fullest  in  winter  and  spring, 
the  pavement  is  choked  with  passengers,  all 
floating  rapidly  on.  in  streams  m  different  di- 
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Tactions,  yet  avokiiDg  any  approach  to  con* 
fusion,  and  in  general  each  roondini^  an^ 
difiBcuit  obstruction  in  the  way,  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  tact  no  where  else  to  be  met  with. 
Many  of  the  strangers  who  arrive  in  London 
from  the  country  are  possessed  with  dreadful 
notions  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in 
all  directions  when  walking  along  the  streets, 
in  their  youth  they  have  carefully  perused  a 
tattered  copy  of  **  Barrington's  New  London 
Spy/'  a  work  which,  as  a  matter  of  course* 
horrified  them  with  accounts  of  ring-drop- 
pers, cut-purses,  foot- pads,  and  others  who 
subsist  on  waylaymg  simple  passengers.  Be- 
fore they  leave  home,  they  sew  up  tlteir 
money  in  the  linings  of  their  clothes,  and  re- 
solve never  to  sihow  more  than  six  pence  at  a 
time— in  public.  They  also  determine  to 
have  all  their  eves  about  tbem  wheresover 
they  po,  and  make  up  their  minds  never  to 
appear  astonished  s.t  any  thing,  lest  they  be 
siii'tfled  out  for  robbery,  and  perhaps  murder. 
Catch  them  if  you  can,  going  any  way  but  in 
the  main  lines  of  the  street ;  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  street  are  their  regular  beat,  and  they 
wotild  as  soon  think  of  crossing  the  deck  of 
a  Une-of-battle  ship  in  the  time  of  action,  as 
venture  through  an>  of  the  narrow  streets  or 
short  cuts.  No,  no  ;  they  know  better  than 
to  do  that. 

Strangers  make  a  serious  miscalculation 
when  they  ima{;ine  that  they  are  to  be  annoy- 
ed or  plundered  in  the  streets  of  London. 
These  streets  are  now  as  well'  regulated  as 
those  of  any  town  in  the  empire,  if  not  bet- 
ter,. aAd  no  one  is  liable  to  interruption  or 
spoliation  unless  he  court  the  haunts  of  vice, 
or  remain  but  at  improper  hours.  You  may 
at  all  times  cf  the  day  walk  along  without 
suffering  the  slightest  molestation.  Nobody 
will  know  that  you  are  tliere^  In  the  midst  of 
dense  moving  crowds,  too  are  as  much  a  sol- 
itary as  in  a  desert.  You  are  but  an  atom  in 
a  heap ;  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  It 
is  this  perfect  seclusion  that  forms  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  a  metropolitan  life.  You 
depart  from  a  retired  part  ot  tlie  countrv 
where  you  cannot  stir  out  unobserved,  and, 
plungmi^  into  this  overgrown  mass  of  human- 
ity, you  there  Uve  and  die  unobserved  and 
uncaied  for. 


From  8illiin«i*t  Joarml  of  Sdeste  Mid  Am. 
EXPLOSION  OP  BELLOWS  BY   INFLAMMA- 
BLE OAS. 
TO  PROFESSOR  SILLIMAN. 

Sir— An  explosion  happened  in  this  place, 
last  week,  in  a  smith's  shop  occasioned,  as  I 
suppose,  by  hydroi^en  gas.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  disaster  were  related  to  me  as  fol- 
lows :— The  workmen  bad  been  in  the  prac- 
uce  of  putting  into  the  forge  tire  a  small 
piece  of  hard  wood,  when  leaving  work,  to 
obtain  firo  from  in  the  morning ;  the  evening 


before  the  explosion,  they,  as  otoal,  piH  in  a 
piece  of  elm,  wtt  from  being  immersed  in 
water,  (as  was  their  usual  custom.)  and  cotr- 
ered  the  same  with  the  cinders  and  ashes  of 
the  forge,  probably  half  a  bushel  in  all,  and 
left  it  after  hooking  up  the  bellows  with  a 
harsp  to  the  gallows  on  which  the  lever  for 
working  the  same  rests.  In  tlie  rooming, 
they  found  the  fre  and  caoeting  umdtMurbed, 
but  the  bellows,  which  were  made  of  two- 
inch  plank,  split  to  pieces,  the  leathers  torn 
from  them,  gallows  torn  down  which  was 
fastened  by  two  four  inch  spikes,  and  the 
brick  work  cracked  and  started  at  us  base. 
The  place  for  the  tube  of  the  bellows  was  of 
cast  iron,  six  inches  through,  and  the  tube 
about  twenty  inches  long,  which  remained 
uninjured ;  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
fire,  on  any  thing  near,  was  to  be  found.  As 
this  is  the  first  mstance  in  which  any  thing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  happened  here,  some 
weie  led  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  it  roust  liave 
been  done  by  gunpowder,  which  I  think 
could  not  be  the  case,  bs  there  were  no  in- 
dications of  iu    Yours  respectfully,' 

Amthomy  S.  Joves. 
Newburyport,  February  3, 18S3.  I 

Remarks. — ^The  occurrence  statfd  by  Mr. 
Jones,  although  by  no  means  uncommon,  was 
one  of  unusual  violence ;  but,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances It  appears  to  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  The  bellowV,  being  hook- 
ed up  to  the  cross  beam,  there  was  of  course 
as  large  a  cavity,  aspossible,  filled,  at  first 
with  common  air.  The  wet  wood,  buried  in 
hot  ashes  and  cinders,  necessarily  emitted, . 
during  the  whole  time  of  irs  carbonization, 
a  great  deal  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid^  and  probably  also 
with  carbonic  oxide.  The  pressure  of  the 
covering  of  ashes  and  cinders  obstructed  the 
escape  of  these  gases  into  the  air  of  the 
room,  and  forced  a  part  of  tliem  into  the 
bellows,  and  when  the  explosive  proportion 
was  attained*  tlie  mixed  gases  were  kindled 
by  the  fire  in  the  forge,  just  as  a  musket  or 
cannon  is  discliarged  by  fire  applied  at  the 
touch  hole. 

llie  most  powerful  explosive  proportions 
are  one  seventh  or  one  eight  of  the  inflam- 
mable gas  to  six  sevenths  or  seven  eights  of 
common  air,  and  this  proportion  might  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  readily  attained. 
To  chemical  readers,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
expatiate  upon  circumstances  which  are  so 
familiar  to  them ;  such  explosions  are  not 
uncommon  ;  but  commonly  they  are  not  de- 
structive. Even  philosophical  laboratories 
are  usually  furnished  with  forge  bellows.  In 
the  laboratory  of  Yale  College,  we  have,  m 
a  number  of  instances,  witnessed  explosions 
arising,  evidently,  from  the  suction  of  in- 
flammable gas  mto  the  bellows^  especially 
doring  the  ceMation  of  tbd  blowing  and  the 
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tr»duftl  descent  of  the  lower  plank  of  the 
bellowt,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  weight 
usually  attached  to  it,  falls  slowly  as  the  lever 
ceases  to  work,  and  thus  draws  the  inflam* 
mable  gas  with  it,  into  the  bellows.  We 
have  never  seen  tlie  beUows  actually  torn  by 
the  explosion,  but  we  have  seen  heavy  weithts 
thrown,  suddenly,  from  the  top,  bv  the  vio- 
lent jerk,  and  have  heard  repeatedly  a  loud 
detonation. 

Tn  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  accident  will  be  eflectually 
prevented,  by  hooking  up  the  lower  part  ot 
the  bellows  instead  of  the  upper,  and  press- 
ing down  the  upper  by  weij^hts  so  as  to  ex- 
clude, as  completely  as  possible,  the  common 
air,  and  also  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  in- 
flammable gas.  When  the  workin}^  of  the 
bellows  conimences,  hi  the  morning,  it  would 
be  well  to  begin  with  short  and  quick  move- 
ments of  the  lever,  in  order  to  establish  a 
current  of  commou  air  through  the  bellows, 
before  there  is  an  opportunity  for  inhaling 
inflammable  gas.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  tube  or  tuyere  of  the 
bellows  at  Newbury  port  escaped  without  in- 
j^ury,  because  it  was  very  strong,  and  because 
the  quantity  of  explosive  gases  contained  in 
St  was,  necessarily,  very  small ;  iust  the  op- 

Ksite  facts  were  true  of  the  body  of  the 
Hows,  constructed  as  It  is  of  leather  and 
wood. 


ANECDOTE. 

All  incident  in  the  infancy  of  Lady  Ork- 
ney might  furnish  a  hint  to  a  melo-dramatic 
«  writer :  "  The  countess,  her  mother,  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  married  hv  signs. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  6rst  child,  (the 
ladv  now  deceased,)  the  nurse,  with  consid- 
erable astonishment,  saw  the  mother  cau- 
tiously approach  the  cradle  in  which  the  in- 
fant was  sleeping,  evidently  full  of  f ome  deep 
design.  I'he  countess,  having  perfectly  as- 
sured herself  that  the  child  really  slept,  lifted 
an  immense  stone,  which  she  had  concealed 
under  her  shawl,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the 
nurse,  who  like  all  persons  of  the  lower  order 
ill,  her  country,  was  fully  impressed  with  an 
idea  of  the  peculiar  cunning  and  malignity  of 
'^dumhies,"  lifted  it  with  an  evident  intent  to 
fling  it  down  vehemently.  Before  the  nurse 
could  interpose,  the  countess  had  flung  the 
stone ;  not,  however,  as  the  servant  had  ap- 
prehended, at  the  child,  but  on  the  floor, 
^vbere,  of  course,  it  made  a  great  noise.  The 
child  immediately  awoke  and  cried.  The 
*  countess,  who  Imd  looked  with  maternal  ea- 
gerness to  the  result  of  the  experiment,  fell 
on  her  kness  in  a  transport  of  joy ;  she  had 
discovered  that  her  child  nossessed  tlie  sense 
which  was  wanting  in  herself.  On  many 
Other  occasions  she  exhibited  similar  proore 
of  intcUigenoe,  bat  none  so  iotertsting.* 


STUCCO  FOft  WALLS. 

In  Italy,  great  use  is  made  of  a  stucco 
which  gives  to  walls  the  brilliancy,  the  clean- 
liness, and  almost  the  hardness,  of  marble. 
Ic  may  be  variously  colored,  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  employer.  This  stucco  is  made  very  . 
easily,  by  mixing  lime  and  pulverized  marble^ 
in  nearly  equal  proportion^  accoiding  to  the 
meagemess  or  richness  ol  the  i^mrble.  A 
paste  or  mortar  is  made  of  this  mixture,  and 
applied  to  the  wall  in  the  thickness  of  a  five 
franc  piece,  with  a  trowel  wet  with  soap 
suds,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  the 
wall  may  be  finished  in  the  ^ame  day.  None 
but  mineral  colors  should  be  mixed  with  the 
stucco,  as  the  lime  would  destroy  those  de» 
rived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  ob- 
tain the  greatest  brilliancy,  the  mortar  shouht 
be  ajplied  with  a  cold  trowek  Workmen, 
for  tne  sake  of  ease  and  expedition,  usually 
employ  it  warm.  Chips  and  fragments  of 
marble  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
this  purpose.  In  cases  where  tbie  appear- 
ance of  a  marbled  wall  would  be  objectiona- 
ble on  account  of  its  coldness,  any  portion  of 
it  may  be  covered  with  paper. 

Jour,  de  Catu  Ut. 


VALIJABLE  MATEEIAL   POR  WALES  AlID 
ALLEYS. 

A  soap  maker,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  the  black  sulphurous  tesidueni  of  his 
ley  tubs,  spread  it  in  a  wet  stiae  along  the 
alleys  of  his  garden.  It  soon  bcame  stiff  and 
alnMst  impervious  to  rain ;  the  alleys  were 
always  dry ;  no  grass  or  weeds  appeared  oa 
it,  but  the  plants  within  a  few  inches  of  it  all 
died.  He  was  delighted  with  this  discovery 
of  the  means  of  enjoying  clean  and  dry 
walks  without  any  trouble,  having  only  to 

Eut  a  coverini^  of  clean  sand  over  the  refuse, 
laving  occasion  some  time  after  to  repave 
his  yard,  he  "used  the  soft  refuse  instead  of 
mortar.  It  soon  hardened  and  cemeutfld 
the  stones  so  well,  that  the  heaviest  carria- 
ges occasioned  no  disjustment.— Iban. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

All  S^e  performances  of  human  art,  at 
which  wje  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  the 
results  of  perseverance.  It  is  by  this  that  the 
quarry  becomes  a  pvraroid,  ana  thai  distant 
countries  are  united  by  canals ;  it  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  who 
have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the 
beaten  track  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  rcpota- 
tion  superior  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to 
their  reason  and  their  spirit,  thepomer  qfp^ 
mting  in  ihar  purposes,  stcquire  the  art  of 
sapping  what  they  cannot  batter,  and  tlie 
habit  of  vanquishing  obstinate  resistance  by 
obstinate  attacks.— JbAnacns—iienA^. 
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ftUVPIiKMl^NT  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  COURAJStT. 


TOI-.  III. 


JXJWm  10,  188S. 


HO.  S«. 


THE  EMPTY  BIER. 

«*Thou  eioptj  bier»tliititMidett  ken 

Alone  br  tbe  ehureh  jwrd  gate ; 
8irr»  vbow  the  door  thooMt  pMMt  bc&ire, 
.    Thy  bnrdeo  next  to  wait  r* 

The  hicr  replied—^  My  range  it  Vtde> 

And  my  hoars  of  rest  hot  few  i 
Bat  the  w^t  are  known  to  One  alone. 

Which  I  mint  henee  panne. 

«I  first  may  seek  her  form,  whoie  eheek 

b  freth  in  ili  maiden  bkiomt 
On  me  to  lie  with  a  rayleat  eye. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  tomb. 

•*  The  yoath  who  last  sped  by  so  fiut 
With  the  aenre  and  the  glow  of  health* 

Be  next  may  find,  that  elose  beUad 
Death  followed  him  bj^Mealth. 

««Orshe,whosmRed  when  the  torely  ehiM, 

She  was  lately  leading  near. 
With  wonder  stopped,  and  bis  lUki  dropped. 

To  gue  at  the  sable  bict^— 

«•  That  mother,  mi^  be  ealled  to  lay 

Her  beaoteoos  boy  on  me ; 
In  bis  mombg  hoar,  I'dEe  die  dewy  flower 

He  lost^  and  as  suddenly. 

''Her  own  paleelay  to  bear  away. 

It  next  may  be  my  lot! 
She  may  elose  her  eyes  on  her  biftnt  ties 

And  her  prattler  be  forgot 

«•  As  I  most  eall  in  Ume  for  all, 
From  the  babe  to  the  siWery-haired, 

A  glimpse  of  me  to  eaeh  should  be 
A  hint  to  be  prepared." 


J^embwsptrt, 


H.F.  G. 


VOTmslor  Saioee  and  Artt,  Oil.  lua. 
yonCB  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WAITINOS  OF 
FRANCIS   HUBEE. 


EvEET  thing  wliich  brin)^  into  riew  th« 
8armouDtinj(of  a  great  difficulty,  ieKratify- 
IDK  to  tbe  human  mind.  Those  who  are  the 
least  adreotumus  or  inventive,  are  pleased 
with  tbe  exhibition  of  examples  by  which  the 
bodily  or  aiental  strength  of  their  fellow 
creatures  has  bean  enabled  to  conquer  ob- 
stacles wluob  appeared  to  be  insuperable ; 
and  it  is  in  a  feeling  ef  this  nature,  that  all 
the  wonderful  tales  of  ancient  times  have 
had  their  origin.  Those  who  are  more  ac- 
custoaicd  to  reflection,  love  to  follow  such 
examples  into  their  details,  and  to  study  the 
process  by  which  men  of  genius  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  trials,  or  turning  them 
to  a  good  account.    If  such  eflbru  are  of 


short  duration,  they  are  admired  as  facu  of 
fleeting  occurrence ;  but  if  the  obstacle  is 
permanent,  and  the  efforts  continue  unre- 
lased,  tlie  admiration  which  is  excited  b^  a 
momentary  burst  of  genius  or  energy  is'ra- 
creiued  by  the  more  profound  sentiment 
which  resulu  from  the  contemplation  of  that 
susuined  force,  that  voluntary  and  immov- 
able patience  which  is  the  gift  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  our  race.  Such  examples  ought 
CO  be  preserved  for  the  honor  of  humamty, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  turn  aside  at  the  prospect  of  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  rtght  to  demonstrate,  from 
time  to  time,  to  jfoung  people,  that,  if  pa- 
tience and  resolution,  are  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  the  only  eleraenu  of  genius,  they 
are  at  least  its  firmest  auxiliaries,  iu  most 
powerful  instrumeou,  and  that  they  are  fac- 
ulties so  important  as  to  leaf*,  not  uofre- 
quently,  in  the  search  of  troth,  to  the  same 
results  as  genius  itself.  These  reflections, 
though  thev  may  perhaps  appear  at  the  first 
glance,  to  be  somewhat  pretending,  will  re- 
ceive support  from  the  histonr  of  tlie  individ- 
tud  to  whose  memory  this  notice  is  devoted. 

Feancis  Hubee  was  born  at  Geneva,  on 
the  fld  of  July,  1750.  of  an  honorable  family, 
in  which  vivacity  ot  mind  and  imagtnatton 
seemed  heredlury.  His  father,  John  Ru- 
ber, l»ad  tlie  reputation  of  being  one  of  tbe 
most  witty  men  of  hb  dur,  a  trait  which  was 
frequently  noticed  by  Voltaire  who  valued 
um  for  tbe  originality  of  hi«  conversation. 
He  was  an  agreeable  musician,  and  made 
verses  which  were  boasted  of  even  in  the 
mIoou  at  Femey.  He  was  distinguished  for 
lively  and  piquant  repartee ;  he  painted  with 
much  facility  aad  talent  :*  he  excelled  so 
much  in  the  cutting  out  of  landscapes,  that 
be  seemed  to  have  been  the  creator  of  ^his 
art ;  his  sculpture  was  better  than  that  which 
those  who  are  simply  anmteurs  are  able  to 
execute,t  and  to  this  diversity  of  talent  he 
joined  the  taste  and  the  art  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  animal  creation.  His  work 
on  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey  is  still  consult- 
ed with  interest  by  naturalists.  John  Huber 
transmitted  almcist  all  his  tastes  to  his  son. 
llie  latter  attended  from,  his  childhood  the 
public  lectures  at  tbe  college,  and  under  the 


*  Several  pietores  of  game,  a  kind  in  whieh  he 
exeelled,  and  his  own  portrait,  are  doposiled  in 
the  Museum  of  fine  arts,  given  by  his  family. 

t  A  trait  of  his  uleut  is  preserved,  whieh  is 
indicative  of  his  eharaeter.  He  is  presenting  a 
pieee  of  bread  to  his  dog,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  him  bite  it  off  on  all  sides,  kod  there  issue* 
fnuk  H  a  very  striking  bust  of  Voltaire. 
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Kiiidance  of  food  masters  he  aoqaired  n  pre- 
dilectioD  for  literatune  which  the  coavenia- 
tioD  of  hii  father  served  to  develo|>|».  Ue 
owed  to  the  same  paternal  inspiration  his 
taste  for  nataral  history,  and  he  derived  his 
fondness  for  science  from  the  lessons  of  De 
$aussure,  and  from  manipulations  in  the 
laboratory  of  one  of  his  relatives  who  ruined 
himself  in  searching  for  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Ills  precocity  of  talent  was  manifest 
in  his  attention  to  nature  at  an  age  when 
others  are  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence, 
aiid  in  the  evidence  of  deep  feeling  at  an 
age  when  others  hardly  betray  emotions.  It 
seemed  that^  destined  'to  a  submission  to  the 
most  cruel  of  privations,  he  made,  as  it  were 
instinctively,  a  provision  of  recollections  and 
feelini^s,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  his  general  health  and  his 
sight  began  to  be  impaired.  The  ardor  with 
%vhich  he  pursued  his  labors  and  his  pleas- 
ures, the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted 
hb  days  to  study,  and  his  nights  to  the  read- 
ing of  romances  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  lamp, 
and  for  which,  when  deprived  of  its  use,  he 
sometimes  substituted  the  light  of  the  moon, 
were,  it  is  said,  the  causes  vhicli  threatened 
at  once,  the  losis  of  health  and  of  sight.  His 
father  took  him  to  Paris  to  consult  Troiichin 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  Venzel  on  the 
condition  of  his  eyes. 

With  a  view  to  his  general  health,  Tron- 
chin  sent  him  to  a  village  (Stain^  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  in  order  thai  he  might 
he  free  from  all  disturbing  occupations. 
There  he  practised  the  life  of  a  simple  peas- 
ant, followed  the  plough  nnd  diverted  him- 
self with  all  the  rural  coi'cems.  This  regi- 
men was  completely  successful,  and  Huber 
retained,  (rom  this  country  residence,  not 
only  confirmed  health,  but  a  tender  recollec- 
tion and  a  decided  taste  for  n  rural  life.  He 
loved  to  narrate  the  hospitality  of  these  good 
peasants,  their  ntother  wit,  their  kindness 
towards  him,  and  the  tears  which  flowed  on 
his  taking  leave  of  them,  not  only  from  his 
own  eyes^  hut  from  those  of  his  male,  and 
also,  as  It  is  said  his  female  acquaintance 
among  the  villagers. 

The  oculist  Venzel  considered  the  state  of 
his  eyes  as  incurable,  and  he  did  not  thmk  it 
justifiable  to  hazard  an  operation  for  cata- 
ract, then  less  understood  than  at  present, 
and  announced  to  young  Huber  the  proba- 
bility of  an  approaching  and  entire  blindness. 

tfiseyes,  liowever,  notwithstanding  their 
weakness,  had,  before  his  departure,  and 
after  his  return  met  those  of  Maria-Aiicee 
Lnllin,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  syndics  of 
the  Swiss  Republic.  They  had  been  com- 
panions at  the  lessons  of  the  dancing  ma&ter, 
and  such  a  mutual  love  was  cticrished  as  the 
age  of  seventeen  is  apt  to  produce.  It  had 
become  almost  a  part  of  their  existence,  and 
neither  of  them  tliought  tt  possible  thai  any 


thing  could  separate  them.    The  contcamly 
increasing  probability,  however,  of  the  bItiWk 
nesf  of  Hul*er,  decided  M.  Luilin  to  refuM 
his  consent  to  the  nnion ;  hut  as  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  friend  and  chosen  companion 
became  more  certain,  the  more  did  Maria 
regard'  herself  as  pledged  never  to  abandon 
him.    She  had  become  attached  to  him  a( 
first  throQghlove,  then  through  generosity 
and  a  sort  of  heroism,  and  she  resolved  tf> 
wait  until  she  had  attained  tlie  lawful  age  to 
decide  for  herself,  (the  age  of  twenty-five,) 
and  then  to  unite  herself  with  Huber.    The 
latter  perceiving  the  risk  which  his  infirmity 
would  probably  occasion  to  his  hopes,  en- 
deavored to  dissimulate.  As  long  as  he  conld 
discern  some  light,  he  acted  and  spoke  as  if 
he  could  see,  and  often  beguiled  his  own 
misfortune  by  such  a  confidence.    The  ^even 
years  thus  spent  made  such  an  impression 
on  him  tliat  during  the, rest  of  his  life,  even 
whe^  his  bliiidness  had  been  overcome  with 
such  surprising  ability  as  to  furnish  one  of 
his  claims  to  celebrity,  he  was  still  fond  of 
dissembling ;  he  woula  boast  of  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape,  which  he  knew  of  only  by  hear- 
say, or  by  simple  recollection— the  elegance 
of  a  dress— or  the  fair  com|ileiioii  of  a  fe- 
male whose  voice  pleased  him  ;  and  in  his 
conversation,  in  his  letters,  and  even  in  his 
books,  he  would  say4  I  have  seen^  I  have  seem 
wUh  my  own  eye$.    These  expressions,  which 
deceived  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else, 
were  like  so  many  recolleaions  of  that  fatal 
period  of  his  life  when  he  was  daily  sensible 
of  the  tbickentng  of  th^  veil  which  was  ooii- 
suntly  spread  between  hiin  and  the  material 
world,  and  increased  his  fear  not  only  of  be- 
coming entirely  blind,  but  of  being  deserted 
by  the  object  of  his  love  !  But  it  was  not  so : 
Miss  Luilin  resisted  every  persoaiion,  every 
persecution  even,  by  which  her  father  en- 
deavored to  divert  her  from  her  resolotioii, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  attained  her  malorityf 
slie  presented  herself  at  the  altar,  conducted 
by  her  maternal  uncle,  M.  Rilliet-Fatio,  and 
leading,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  herself,  the 
spouse  who  in  his  happy  and  brilliant  days 
had  been  her  choice,  and  to  whose  saddened 
fate  she  was  now  determined  to  devote  her 
life  I  A  friend,  a  relation,  an  intimate  con- 
fidant, was  at  her  side ;— that  friend  was  my 
mother,  and  the  story  of  this  wedding  uf 
love  and  devotion,  often  related  to  me  by 
her  in  my  youth,  is  connected  in  my  heart 
with  the  sweetest  of  my  recollections. 

Madame  Huber  proved,  by  lier  constancy, 
that  she  was  worthy  of  tlie  energy  which  she 
had  nianifested :  during  the  forty  years  of 
their  union,  she  never  ceased  to  bestow  upon* 
her  blind  husband,  the  kindest  attention; 
she  was  his  reader,  his  secretary,  his  obser- 
ver, and  she  removed,  as  far  as  nossible,  all 
those  embarrassments  which  would  naturally 
arise  from  his  infirmity.    Her  husband,  in 
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•UttdiAKto  bertiMU  UMuM,  woiUdm  of 
hmr^  mfittf  magna  in  ixfrpore  parvfK  Atkmg 
m  the  tivedf  said  he  also,  in  bis  old  uge^  Iwmi 
not  sensible  of  the  misfortune  of  being  blmd. 

This  afiiecciog  udjoq  has  hmen  alluded  to 
by  celebrated  pens.  Voltaire  often  ootioed 
it  in  his  correspondeoce,  and  the  episode  of 
the  Belmoot  famil?,  \n  Deliphime^  is  a  true 
description,  though  somewhat  clossedt  of 
Mona.  and  Madame  Uuber.  What  can  I 
add  to  a  picture  traced  bj  such  mastara ! 
Let  me  hasten  then  to  the  work*  which  have 
placed  Huber  in  the  rank  of  sarans. 

We  have  seen  tlie  blind  shine  as  poets^aod 
distini^uish  themselves  as  pliilosophers  and 
ettlculators ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Huber 
to  Kive  a  lustre  to  his  class  in  the  sciences  of 
observation,  and  on  objects  so  osinote  that 
the  most  clear  sighted  observer  can  scarcely 
distinKuish  them.    The  reading  of  the  works 
of  Reaumur  and  Bonnet,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  latter,  duected  his  curiosity  to 
the  history  of  bees.    Ilis  habitual  rasideaca 
in  the  country,  inspired  him  with  the  desire, 
first  of  verifying  some  facts,  then  of  filling 
some  blanks  in  their  history  ;  but  tfaSs  kind 
of  observation,  required  not  only  the  asaof 
such  an  instrument  as  the  optician  most  Aii> 
aish,  but  an  intelliiteot  assisunt,  who  alone 
could  adjust  it  to  iu  use.    He  had  then  a 
servant  named  Francis  Bomens,  remarkable 
for  his  sagacity  and  for  the  devotion  which 
he  bure  for  bis  master.    Huber  practised 
him  in  the  art  of  observation,  directed  bim 
in  his  researches  by  questions  adroitly  com- 
bined, and  aided  by  the  recollections  of  his 
youth  and  by  the  testimonials  of  his  wife  and 
'friends,  he  rectified  the  at^rtioos  of  his  as- 
sistant, and  became  enabled  to  form  in  his 
own  mind  a  true  and  perfect  image  of  tlie 
roiootest  tacts.    J  am  much  more  certmn^  said 
he  one  day  to  me,  smiling,  qf  what  I  staie^ 
iham  yourttre^  fir  you  pubUsh  what  your  own 
eyes  omJy  haoe  seen^  whUe  1  take  the  mean 
among   mtuw  wUnestes,     This  is  doubtless 
very  plausibte  reasoning,  but  it  will  hardly 
render  any  one  mistrustful  of  his  own  eyes  I 
He  discovered  that  the  nuptials,  so  mysteri* 
oas  and  so  remarkably  fniitful  of  the  queen 
bee,  the  only  mother  of  the  tribe,  never  take 
place  in  the  hive,  but  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  escape  ordinary 
ohservation,--but  not  the  intelligence  of  a 
blind  man,  aided  by  a  peasant.    He  gives  a 
deutled  account  of  '^tbe  consequences  of  the 
early  and  the  late  periods  of  this  aerial  hy- 
men.   He  confirmed,  by  multiplied  observa- 
tions, the  discovery  uf  Schirachy  until  then 
disputed,  that  hees  can  transform,  at  pleas- 
ure, the  eggs  of  working  bees  into  queens^  by 
appropriate  food;  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, neuters  into  females ;  he  showed  also 
how  certain  working  bees  are  able  to  lay  fer* 
tile  etgs.    He  described  with  much  care  the 
combats  of  queen  bees  with  each  other,  the 


of  drones  and  all  the  singular  oc- 
currences which  take  place  in  a  hive  when  a  > 
strange  queen  is  introduced  as  a  substitute, 
for  the  natural  queen.  He  showed  the  in- 
fluence which  the  dimensions^  of  the  cells 
exert  upon  the  shape  of  the  insects  which 
proceed  from  them,— he  related  the  manner 
by  wLich  the  larvas  spin  the  siJk  of  their 
cocoons*;  he  proved  demonstratively  that  the 
queen  is  oviparous  ;  he  studied  the  origin  of 
swarms,  ana  was  the  first  who  gave  a  rational 
and  accurate  history  of  those  flying  colonies. 
He  proved  that  the  use  of  the  antennse  is  to 
allow  the  bees  to  distinguish  each  other,  and 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  be  had  acquired 
of  their  policy,  he  prescrilied  eicellent  rules 
for  their  economical  administration.  The 
greater  nnmber  of  these  delicate  observa^ 
tioos,  and  which  had  escaped  his  predeces- 
sors, were  due  to  his  invenrioo  of  various 
forms  of  gUiss  hives.  One  of  these,  which 
he  called  the  book  or  leaf  hive,  and  another 
which  be  demiminated  the  flat  hive,  permitted 
him  to  observe  the  labors  of  the  community 
in  their  minutest  details,  and  to  fc^w  eaca 
bee  in  its  operations.  They  were  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  skill  of  Bumens  and  by  hia 
zeal  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  he  braved,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  anger  of  a  whole  hive,  in 
order  to  discover  the  least  fact,  and  he  would 
seize  an  enormous  wasp's  nest,  in  spite  of  the 
painful  attacks  of  tlie  whole  horde  which 
defended  it.  We  may  judge  from  tins  of  tlie  . 
enthusiasm  which  his  master,  (and  I  here 
employ  the  term  in  the  sense,  npt  of  the  re- 
lation of  a  oiasier  to  his  domestic,  but  of 
that  of  an  instructor  to  his  pupil|)  we  may 
judge,  I  say,  of  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
truth  or  fact,  with  which  Huber  was  able  to 
inspire  his  agents. 

Tlie  publication  of  these  works  lock  place 
in  179S  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Ch.  Bonnet, 
and  under  the  title  of  *'  NouveUes  Observo' 
tions  aur  les  AbeiUes,''  This  work  made  a 
strong  impression  on  many  naturalists,  not 
only  from  the  novelty  of  die  facts,  but  frOa 
their  rigorous  exactness,  and  tfie  singular 
difficulty  against  which  the  author  had  stru^ 
fried  wiih  so  mudi  ability.  Most  of  the 
Academies  of  Europe,  (and  especially  the 
AoademjT  of  Sciences  of  Paris)  admitted  ' 
Huber,  from  time  to  time,  among  their  asso- 
ciates;— the  poet  Delille  celebrated  his 
blindness  and  nis  discoveries,  and  from  this 
time  lie  was  placed  in  the  fiistrank  among 
the  most  skilful,  I  ivas  going  to  say,  tho  i 
most  clear  sighted  observers.  1 

The  activity  of  his  researches  was  relaxed      I 
neither  by  this  early  success  which  might 
Itave  satisfied  his  self-love,  nor  by  the  enifamr*      | 
rassinents  which  he  suflfered  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution,  nor  even  by  a  separation 
from  his  faithful  Burneus.    Another  assis-     | 
taut  of  course  became  necessary.    His  first     { 
substitute  was  his  wife,  then  his  son  Pierre     I 
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Haber,  who  timn  from  tfatt  time  to  ftoqinra 
a  ioit  celebritY  lo  the  history  of  the  eeonooijr 

of  ants,  and  various  other  insects,  oommeoo* 
ed  his  apprenticeship  as  an  observer,  mas- 
sistini;  hts  father.  It  was  pnncipally  by  Itb 
assistance  that  he  made  new  and  labonons 
researches  relative  to  his  favorite  msects. 
They  form  the  second  volume  of  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  published  in  1814,  which 
was  edited  in  part  by  his  son. 

The  ongin  of  the  wax,  was  at  that  tee,  a 
point  in  the  history  of  bees  much  disputed 
by  naturalists.  By  some  it  was  asserted, 
though  without  sufficicmt  proof,  that  it  was 
fabricated  hv  the  bee  from  the  hooey.  Ho- 
ber,  wlio  had  already  happily  cleared  up  the 
oriEin  of  the  proMXss,  confirmed  this  opmioo 
with  respect  to  the  wax  by  nuraeroas  obier- 
▼ations,  and  showed  very  particularly,  with 
the  aid  of  Bumens,  how  it  escaped  in  a  la- 
minated form  from  between  the  rro^s  of  tlie 
abdomen.*  He  instituted  laborious  research- 
es to  discover  how  the  bees  prepare  it  for 
their  edifices;  he  followed  step  by  step  the 
whole  coi^trucdoo  of  those  wonderful  hives, 
which  seem,  by  their  perfection,  to  resolve 
the  most  delicate  problem  of  geometry  ;  he 
assigned  to  each  class  of  bees  the  part  it 
Ukes  in  this  construction,  and  traced  their 
labors  from  the  rudimenu  of  the  first  cell  to 
the  completed  perfection  of  the  comb.  He 
made  known  the  ravages  which  the  Spkmx 
4Uropo$  produces  in  the  hives  into  which  it 
insinuates  itself  ;t  he  even  endeavored  to 
unravel  the  history  of  the  senses  of  bee«> 
and  especially  to  examine  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  the  existence  of  which  is 
proved  by  the  whole  history  of  these  insecU, 
while  the  situation  of  the  organ  had  never 
been  determined  wiih^any  ceruiaty.  Fi- 
nally, be  prosecuted  a  curious  reseuch  into 
the  respiration  of  bees.  He  proved  by  very 
many  experiment?  that  bees  consume  oxygen 
gas  fike  other  animals.  But  how  can  the 
air  become  renewed,  and  preserve  its  purity, 
in  a  hive  f4astered  with  cement,  and  dosed 
on  all  sides  except  at  the  narrow  orifice 
which  ^serves  for  a  door?  This  problem  de- 
manded all  the  sagacity  of  oui  observer,  and 
he  at  length  ascertained  that  the  bees,  by  a 
particular  movement  of  their  wings,  ^agitated 
the  air  in  soclt  a  way  as  to  efiect  its  renova* 
tion  ;— and  having  assured  him^lf  of  this  by 
direct  observation,  he  further  proved  its  cor^ 
rectnms  by  means  of  artificial  ventilation. 


These  experioMnts  on  reflpiraikM  rafuifnj 
soiBt  analysis  of  the  air  or  hives,  aad  tina 
circumstance  brouglit  Huber  into  conneetkm 
with  Senoebier,  who  was  much  engaged  in 
analogous  researdies  with  respect  to  vegeta* 
bles.  Among  the  means  which  Huber  had 
conceived  for  ascJsrtaining  the  nature  of  the 
air  of  hives,  was  that  of  causing  certain  seeds 
to  germinate  in  it^  founded  on  a  vague  opin- 
ion that  seeds  will  not  sprout  in  air  mnoli 
deprived  of  oxygen.  This  experiment,  im- 
perfect as  it  respects  the  direct  ot^'ect  in 
view,  united  the  two  friends  in  the  engage- 
ment of  pursuing  their  researches  into  the 
nature  ot  germination,  and  a  curious  fact 
with  respect  to  this  association  between  a 
blind  man  and  one  of  dear  vision  is  that 
more  frequently  it  was  Sennebier  who  sug- 
gested the  experimenU  and  Huber  that  per- 
fonned  them.  Their  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  their  joint  names,  under  the  title  of 
"  AfeiRotrs  oa  the  influence  of  A'^r  in  the  O^ 
ndmtwnqT Seeds."  They  fully  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  oxygen  gas  in  germination, 
the  impossibility  of  success  in  a  medium  de- 
prived of  free  oxygen,  and  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  by  the  combination  of  this 
oxygsn  with  the  carbon  of  the  grain.  Th» 
work,  conceived  principally  hy  Sennebier 
and  edited  by  him,  has  hut  little  of  iKeiafr- 
press  of  Huber,  a  nd  it  is  evident  that  in  aep- 
aratmg  himself  from  bis  loved  bees,  he  took 
less  mterest  in  other  researches. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


*  Tlie  works  of  Huber  on  this  subjeet  appeared 
ia  the  Bib.  BritaQniqoe,  mMler  the  title  of  Pre- 
miere memoire  sur  Torigine  de  U  Cire,  T.  XXV, 
S59 1  but  ibey  have  been  resumed  and  extended 
the  second  edition  of  his  researches. 

f  This  paK  of  his  researehes  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Bibliotheqae  Britaniqae,  in  1804, 
t.  XXVII,  pp.  S7S  and  358,  under  tbe  title  of 
l^ler  la  M.  Fictet, 


r iWRlhe  Colonintioafat  and  Joonial  of  Fkcedom. 
ABDUHL  &AHAHMAV. 

This  Interesting  individual,  commonl^f  call- 
ed the  '  Moorish  Prince,'-— was  a  native  of 
the  celebrated  city  of  Timbuctoo,  in  Central 
Africa,  of  which  city  and  the  province  con* 
nected  with  it,  his  grandfather  was  lung.— * 
Abdnhl's  father,  when  a  youag  man^  was  sent 
to  conquer  the  Soosoos,  a  nation  livmg  at  the 
distance  of  some  twelve  hundred  miles.  £b 
succeeded,  established  a  new  kingdom  called 
Foota  Jalto,  (the  same  with  wfai^  the  Libe> 
rians  have  had  some  intercourse,)  and  found- 
ed  lU  capital,  Teembo,  now  known  to  trav-  * 
ellers  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  tbe  con- 
tinent. He  went  back  and  forth,  several 
times,  from  Teembo  to  Timbuctoo,  from 
which  place  he  finally  removed  his  family. 
Prince  being  then  about  five  years  of  age,  to 
bis  newly  acquired  territory.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  Prince  was  sent  to  Timbuctoo. 
to  obtain  an  education^  being  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  thronq,  in  prefierence  to  an  elder  . 
brother,  whose  mother  was  aSoosoo,  while 
Prince*s  was  a  Moor.  While  at.Timbuctoo, 
his  grandfather,  very  far  advanced  in  life,  re- 
signed his  throne  to  his  son,  an  node  of 
Pnnce.    The  family  were  all  Mahometans. 

When  Prince  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
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Dr.  Cos,  inf  lUmricM  xutneBy  ^urgtaikfiki  i 
<t)eitrd  a  uiip,  arrived  at  6i«rra  Leooe.  Qav- 
'm%  fpne  a  nunting  in  the  interior,  and  get- 
ting  lost  in  the  woods,  he  found,  on  his  le- 
•lurn  to  the  coast,  ihat  his  ^hip  had  tailed.; 
He  undertook  an  excursion  intotlie  country, 
and  becoming  ^ame  and  siclu  arrived,  at 
leitttb,  within  thie  territory  ofFoota  Jallo. 
/Being  the  first  white  man  ever  seen  by  the 
mhabttaaes,  he  was  carried,  as  a  great  curi- 
.-ontjiXo  the  king.  Prince's  father,  at  Teembe, 
rwhe  entertained  him  for  sii  months  with  the 
{greatest  hospitality.  During  this  time,  he 
was  an  inmate  at  Prince's  lioase,adjoining 
vthat  of  his  father.  Aestoned  i.to  perfect 
health,  lie  was  sent  by  the  king,  with  gold, 
ivory,  clotlics,  and  an  escort  of  armed  men 
to  protect  hiro^  to  Sierra Xeone,  where,  prov- 
idetttiall;f ,  his  ship  had  teturned,  nnd  he  came 
baclt4n  it  in  safety  to  tliis  country. 

«^ven  years  afterwards,  -Prince,  being  a 
Colonel  in  his  father^s  cavalry,  waseent,  with 
-a  parry  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  to  rerali- 
4ite  upoB  the  Hebohs,  who  had  vvrs  much 
annoyed  the  trade  of  tlie  people  oC  Foota 
Jallo  with  the  sea-ceast.  After  a  sucoessful 
/Campaign.  Prince,  on  his  retorn,  was  taken 
•prisoner  by  the  Hebohs,  wbo  sorprised-him 
:  and  bis  4>arty  in  ambosh.  Hewas  said  to.4he 
M andia^,  and  they,  in  turn,  sold  him  to  a 
•elave-ship,  at  the  «nouth  of  the  Gambia. 
Thence  he  was  capned  to  Do^ninioue,  and 
thence  to  Natchee,  where  lie  was  sold  Ia  his 
iate  master.  Col.  Foster. 

A  boat  sixteen  or  •eisbleen  yeaps  after  this 
transaction,  as  Prince  was  selliag  sweet  po- 
tatoes in  Washington,  a  neighboring  town,  lie 
was  met  and  recognized  by  his  old  aoquaint- 
ance  and  inmate  atTecmbo,  Dr.  Cox.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  the  doctor  went 
%o  Col.  Poster,  and  offered  hiin  one  thousand 
dollars  as  the  ransom  of  his  slave  ;  but  the 
Colonel-valued  him  so  highly  for  the  salutary 
mfluencebe  exerted  over  bis  ether  slaves, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  doubted  so  marh 
whether  Princess  fortunes  would  be  bettered 
by  emancipation,  ^tbat  he  rejected  these  pro- 

Els.  Such  iiirerest,  however,  was  made  in 
tehaif  subfleqiiently,  and  especially  by  a 
[>f  Mr.  Cox,  (who  had  meanwUite  decea- 
sed,) that  in  the  spring  of  T828  Prince  receiv- 
ed his  free«k>m  gratuitously  at  the  hands  of 
bis  humane  and  generous  master.  The  citi- 
aeos  of  Natchst  alsa  contributed  two  han- 
dred  dollars  for  the  liberation  of  his  wife,,  a 
slave  on  the  sanae  plantation,  and  this  accor- 
dingly was  acceiMplished.  Prince  was  now 
about  bixty^ix  years  of  age,  (having  l)eea 
*bam  m  1769,)  and  had  passed  about  forty 
years  in  bondage. 

His  charaeter  was  exemplary  in  a  high  de- 
tree.  When  he  visited  Washington,  New- 
York,  Boston,  and  other  of  tlie  Atlantic 
cities,  soon  after  his  emancipation,  he  had 
«Fitb»hiin  recomaicndatorjr  letters  from  Mr. 


Ck/«  and  other  distmniishad  geatbrnen  wha 
had  becoaia  iourested  in  his  story,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  certificates  from  re- 
spectable  citizens  of  Mississippi,  who  had 
kaowo  Prince  as  a  slave  from  ten  to  twenty* 
^five  years.  They  testified,  that  he  had  uni- 
farmly  sustained  the  character  of  .a  moral 
man  ;  that  he  was  '  remarkable  for  his  strict 
iotagrity ;  harmless,  faithful,  and  inoffensive 
in  his  conduct;  courteous  m  his  behavior^ 
and  friendly  to  all ;  and  that  he  had  borne  his 
-state  of  servitude  with  a  fortitude  and  pa- 
.tienoeonore  becoming  a  Christian  than  a  Pa- 
gan, being  generally  respected  by  a  Urge  and 
respectable. circle  of  acquaintance.^  Ha 
became  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Natcliez,  the  year. previous  to  his  manumis- 
sion. Mr.  Gurley,  who  had  repeated  inter- 
view's with  him  at  Washington,  and  wIk),  in 
tJie  foi^rth  volume  of  the  Hepository,  has 
givea  his  story  in  his  own  language,  speaU  ia 
high  terms  of  his  intelligent  conversation, 
and  of  tbe,  prepossessing  and  modest  dij^nity 
of  his  mauuers.  H:s  person  was  finely  form- 
ed ;  his  height  about  six  feet.  Prince  met  ia 
this  city  with  an  African  from  Sierra  Leone, 
fwbich  is.between  one  and  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Foota  Jallo,)  who  told  him  that 
his  brother,  the  king  of  that  country,  was 
dead,  and  that  the  Prince's  nephew  hod  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government.^  But  this,  we 
believe,  proved  to  be  a  mintake  ;  and  it  seems 
4>robable  that  the  brother  continues  to  this 
time  uponthethfone  wliieh,siaoethe  father's 
decease,  of  right  belonged  to  the  onfortunate 
exile  and  slave,  the  elder  son.  Prince,  how- 
ever, had  410  longing  Cor  joyal  power.  He 
wished  only  to  be  enabled,  asMungoPark 
Mys  the  African  in  all  couutries'always  wish- 
es, to  behold  again  the  smoke  of  his  native 
village,  and  agam  ta quaff 

The  ptlm*8  rieh  neetar,  and  Ue  down  at  eve 
In  the  green  pastures  olf  reaiembered  days. 
And  walk— to  wander  and  10  veep  no  more— 
On  Coflgo^  BMontain-ooait,  or  Gambia's  golden 
sbere. 

But,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God, « 
Prince  was  destined  to  disappointment,  after 
all.;  and  so  wore  his  numerous  warm-hearted 
friends,  (uiembers  of  the  Colonization  Society 
and  others^  who  fondly  indulged  themselves 
in  the  anticipation  of  great  good  whidi  might » 
arise  from  his  return  to  the  land  of  his  kin- 
dred. Ue  embarked  with  his  wife,  on  hoard 
the  Harriet,  which  left  Uam)>ton  Roadri  in 
January,  1329,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
emii^rants  foe  Liberia.  Six  months  afterward^, 
Mr.  Gurley  t-eceived  the  following  note  from 
him:  — 

«*  Monrovia,  May  5, 1B«9. 
"  Rev^  5ir  :— I  am  htmoy  to  inform  yon 
that  1  arrived  safely  in  Amca,  with  my  wife, 
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and  found  tb*  ptopt*  tenemllj  in  food 
healtb.  You  wlU  piMse  inform  tM  my  frteiHls 
chat  I  am  in  the  laud  of  mj  forefatliert ;  and 
that  I  shall  expeet  my  friends  in  America  to 
use  tlieir  influence  to  i;et  my  children  for  me» 
and  I  sball  be  happy  if  thev  succeed.  Ynu 
will  please  inform  my  children,  by  letter,  of 
■ly  arrival  in  the  Colony. 

^^  As  iou'n  as  the  ruins  are  over,  if  God  be 
with  me,  I  shall  try' to  brin^niy  countrymen' 
to  the  Colony,  and  to  open  t^  trade»  I  have 
Jibuud  one  of  my  friends  in  the  Colony.  He 
tells  me  wc  can  reach  home  in  fifteen  days, 
and  promises  to't^o  with  me.  I  am  unwell, 
but  much  better.        I  mn, 

With  much  respect,  your  humble  serr't, 
Abduhl  Rahahman." 

Tills  note  was  received  in  July,  but  proba- 
bly not  before  the  writer  ol  it  was  no  more 
among  the  living.  He  died  of  a  trifling  but 
neglected  di^iorder,  on  the  6tli  of  that  month, 
not  less  to  tlie  regret  of  the  colonists,  who 
had  become  much  attached  to  him,  than  of 
all  who  had  known  him  in  this  country,  and 
respected  and  loved  him  even  in  the  capacity 
of  hi)  bondage. 

Honor  to  the  memory  of  Abduhl,  and  peace 
to  his  aj^hes.  He  was  a  barbarian,  and  a 
slave ;  but,.  la  his  Imnesiy  and  humanitv,  the 
•  noblest  work  of  God.'  Ho-  *vo«  man  s  vic- 
tim, but  nature's  noblcnMin. 


From  Mr.  Sdiaiiilkr*!  Journal  io  tbe  Altmoury  Herald : 

May,  1813. 

CATHEDRAL  AT   ULM. 

Ulm  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  eiistence 
reaches  to  the  second  cenluryof  the  Chris- 
tian era,  while  the  oldest  house  at  Stutt|»ardt 
is  not  much  over  1,600  years  old,  being  still, 
ikowever,  ii^n  very  good  state.  In  tt40\Jim 
was  already  as  large  as  it  is  now.  Like  all 
the  ancient  cities  of  Europe,  it  has  its  own 
history  and  various  monuments  of  antiquity. 
The  hasty  traveller  is  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  monstrous  edifice  of  the  cathedral, 
now  a  protestant  church.  I  mounted  up  to 
the  top  tff  tlie  tower  (it  has  but  one)  with  my 
cousin,  and  enjoyed  very  much  the  fine  and 
extensive  prospect.^ I  should  have  pronoun- 
ced it  the  finest  view  imaginable,  had  1  not 
,  teen  the  Rhine  valley  at  Strasbourg,  and  at 
TuUiugen.  But  the  prospect  from  the  steeple 
at  Strasbourg  is  eauiU  to  this,  and  that  from 
the  height  of  Tullingen  I  take  to  be  supe- 
rior. 

The  cathedral  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  1 1  was  commenced  in  1377,  and  finished 
as  It  is  now  in  1494.  The  steeple,  now  337 
feet  high^  mid  69  feet  square,  has  only  about 
iialf  its  intended  hcif ht !  'Fhc  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  qrried  up  is,  that  the  ground 
gave  way  in  patt  of  the  building,  and  the 
steeple  began  to  sink.  When  I  stood  before 
it,  and  looking  up  to  the  summit,  in  my  iroa- 


SOOftetto^tfar 


gmaCkNi  added  IM  rcanumof  900  feet  to^the 
steeple,  I  was  overwhelan^d  with  tkm  idaa. 
Like  the  monuments  of  ancient  Kgy^  it  i* 
the  conception  of  '*men  an  bundred  feet 
high.''  The  famous  dome  of  St.  PiBter's 
church  at  Rome  is  498  feet  high  ;.  tbe  tovir 
of  .the  cathedral  at  Vienna  495;  tbecvpol* 
of  St.  Paul's  at  London  ^19 ;  the  perpeticlic* 
ular  heights  of  Cheop%  pyramid*  (aooofdin^ 
to  Belzoni)  4^7  fe^t ;  the  tower  of  the  cache* 
dral  at  Strasbourg  it  490  feetS^  inches;  this 
tower,  had  it  been  finithed,  would  have  meas- 
ured dOO  feet.  Its  ornaments,  for  these  are 
inseparable  from  thjc  Gothic  style,  are  plain, 
and  much  fewei  than  those  of  tiie  Strasbourg 
steeple,  which  very  well  suits  tbe  vastnesi-of 
theouilding.  It  is  of  a  grey  sandstone.  Tlie 
edifice  nicastires  416  feet  in  length,  and'  166 
in  breadth.  It  has  six  doorit,  and  60  enor- 
mous windows.  A  large  number  of  painted 
escutcheons  of  great  men  buried  here,  deco- 
rate the  walls  on  the  inside  of  the  church. 
I1ic  oldest  I  saw  wai  dated  1414.  The  or^ 
gan  has  3,00&  flutes  of  tin.  The  chufch  ha» 
but  few  paintings,  some  of  which  are  good; 
mostly  they  are  worth  less  than  nothing  — 
Hidden  in  a  comer  stands  a  carved  image  ot' 
wood,  representing  Christ  as  sitting  on  ao 
ass,  in  fall  size,  with  his  fingers  lifted  op  to 
bless  the  people.  Tbe  ass  is  fixed  on  a  board 
with  four  wheels,  to  lie  drawn  about  in  prey- 
cession.  No  doubt  this  osed  to  be  a  piece  of 
furniture  for  the  solemnities  of  White  Sua* 
day.  It  is  very  poorly  done.  The  woman 
who  accompanied  us,  probabljr  the  wife  of 
the  church-warden,  remarked  in  her  phleg- 
matic way,  *'  This  image  has  not  been  mado 
use  of  for  near  300  years  past.''  Ulm  has 
about  1,500  liouses,  and  about  14,000inhabi« 
tanu. 


BTCE  PAPER. 

Tnpf^e  aod  beautiful  tissue  brought  from 
China  and  Calcutta,  and  employed  under  the 
name  of  rice  paper,  is  far  from  being  an  ar- 
tificial substance  fabricated  from  rice  or  any 
other  farinaceous  material.  By  holding  ft 
specimen  of  it  between  the  eye  and  a  clear 
light,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  vegetab^ 
tissue,  composed  of  cellules  so  exactly  similar 
and  so  perfect,  thai  no  preparation  of  a  pa- 
per could  possibly  be  made  to  acquire. 

It  is  now  known.to  be  made  of  the  inter- 
nal part  of  the  (Etchynoment  paiudo$a,  Rox* 
burg, — a  leguminous  plant  whidi  grows 
abundantly  on  the  marsliy  plains  of  Bengal, 
and  on  the  borders  of  vast  lakes  between 
Calcutta  and  Hurdwart.  It  is  a  hardy  plant, 
requiring  much  moisture  for  its  perfect 
growth  and  duration.  The  stem  rarely  ex- 
ceeds two  inches  in  diameter,  spreading  ex- 
tensively, but* not  rising  to  any  great  height* 

The  stems  of  this  plant  are  brought  in 
great  quantities,  in  Chinese  junkf,.  from  the 
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•bkoH  of  l^rmosa  and  other  places,  to  China 
find  Calcutta.  These  stems  are  cut  into  the 
lenfcths  intended  for  the  leaves  or  sheets,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  very  sharp  and  well 
tempered  knife,  about  ten  inches  Ionic  and 
three  inches  wide,  the  pith  is  divided  into 
thin  ch-cular  plates,  Wlitch,  hekif  pressed, 
furnish  the  leaves  sold  under  the  name  of 
Tice  paper.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
leaves  is  verv  similar  to  that  of  cottiniK  corks. 
The  leaves  are  generally  seven  or  eight  inches 
<on«  and  five  wide  5  some  are  even  n  foot 
long.  Those  which  arc  not  fit  for  drawinj?, 
«re  colored  for  other  purposes.  Rice  paper 
mbsorbs  water  and  swells  so  as  to  present  an 
elevation,  which  continues  after  it  becomes 
^,  and  gives  to  the  drawing  a  velve|yr  ap- 
iwarance  and  a  relief,  which  00  other  kind  of 
paper  produces. 

Rice  paper  may,  with  care,  be  written  np* 
on,  as  the  ink  does  not  spread.  The  writing 
i»rlossy,  shewing  some  metallic  surfaces. 

Examined  chemically,  it  seems  to  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  substance  which  Dr.  John  called 
nedullme.  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
oxalic  acid. 

The  white  and  pore  specimens  are  much 
used  lor  drawings  ;  the  inferior  are  variously 
colored,  and  now  extensively  used  in  forming 
artificial  flowers.  In  India,  a  pasteboard  is 
made  by  cementing  many  leaves  together, 
and  of  this  liats  are  fabricated,  which,  cover- 
ed ivith  silk  or  other  stuflF,  are  £rm  and  ex- 
tremely light.        '  .        r% 

Rice  paper  was  introduced  into  Europe 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  flowers  which 
were  first  made  of  it  sold  at  an  exorbitant 
orice.  A  single  bouquet  cost  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  £70  sterling. 

From  the  ouality  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
most  successfully  employed  in  painting  but- 
terflies, flowers,  birds,  plants  and  animals. 
For  this  purpose,  the  object  is  first  sketched  00 
common  paper.  v»hicb  is  then  to  be  pasted  oo 
a  card.  Tlie  sketch  must  be  of  a  deep  black. 
On  this  the  rice  paper  is  fastened,  and  the 
painting  effected  with  a  pencil  and  fine  col- 
ors. When  executed  in  this  way,  by  the 
'^bost  skilful  hands,  the  pictures  of  butterflies, 
insects,  &c.  have  been  often  mistaken  for  the 
animal  itself  pasted  on  the  paper.  Rice  pa- 
per has  also  been  employed  in  lithography, 
with  die  most  brilliant  effect. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  art,  that 
fOine  aquatic  plant  should  1-e  found  in  our 
own  climace,  whose  pith  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  (Eschyuomene.  Is  it  not  possible, 
also,  to  fabricate  a  paper,  the  tisuie  of  which 
may  absorb  water,  and  furnish  the  relief 
which  gives  to  ricepaper  its  greatest  value. — 
Jottr,  dt  Connois,  UsuelieSf  Fro.  18S9. 

Fame  is  represented  bearing  a*  trumpet. 
Would  not  the  picture  be  truer,  were  she  to 
hold  a  handful  of  do^? 


FffOB  die  Fcoi»le*<  MagaziDC. 
'  TBS  GRISLY   BCAE. 

The  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Grisly 
Bear  are  so  great  that  the  Indian  hunters  use 
much  precaution  in  hunting  them.  They  are 
reported  to  attain  a  weight  oxceeding-eighc 
hundred  pounds,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  men- 
tion one  that  measured  nine  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail  and  say  that  they  had  seen  a 
still  larger  one,  but  do  not  give  its  dimen- 
sions. This  is  far  above  the  usual  sice  of 
other  Land  Bears  and  equals  the  largest  spe- 
cimens of  the  Polar  Be  ar.  Governor  Clinton 
received  an  account  of  one  fourteen  feet  long 
from  an  Indian  Trader,  but  even  admitting 
that  there  was  no  inaccuracy  in  the  measure- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  it  %vas  taken  from 
the  skin  alter  it  was  removed  from  the  body, 
wlien  it  is  known  to  stretch  several  feet. — 
Ttie  strength  of  this  bear  may  be  estimtited 
from  its  having  been  known  to  drag  to  a  con- . 
siderable  distance  tlie  carcass  of  a  Buffahi, 
weighing  alnMt  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
following  story  is  well  authenticated.  A 
partv  of  voyagers,  who  had  been  employed 
all  day  in  tracing  a  canoe  up  the  Saskatche- 
wan, had  seated  themselves  in  the  twilight 
by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  their 
supper,  whc>n  a  large  Grisly  Bear  sprung  over 
their  canoe  that  was  tilted  behind  them  and 
seizing  one  of  the  party  by  the  shoulders  car- 
ried him  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror  with  the 
exception  of  a  Metif,  named  Boura«»s<i,  who, 
grasping  hisjgun  followed  the  Bear  as  it  was 
retreating  leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called 
to  his  unfortunate ,  comrade  tliat  he  was 
afraid  of  hitting  him'  if  he  fired  at  the  Bear, 
but  the  latter  entreated  him  to  Am  immcili- 
ately,  without  hesitation,  as  the  Bear  wns 
squeezing  him  to  dearti.  On  tips  he  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into 
the  body  of  the  Bear  which  instantly  droppe<l 
its  prey  to  pursue  Boorasso.  He  escaped 
with  diifficuhy,  and  the<  Bear  ultimately  re- 
treated to  a  thicket,  where  it  was  bupposed 
to  have  died  ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  party, 
not  l>eing  a  match  for  their  fears,  tlic  fact  of 
its  decease  was  not  ascertained.  The  man 
who  wns  rescued  had  lys  arm  fractured,  nod 
was  otlier«vijie  severely  bitten  by  the  hear,  ' 
but  finally  recovered,  •*  I  have  seen  Bou- 
rasso,''  says  Richard^oii,  in  his  2^ology  of 
British  America,  "  and  can  add  that  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  is  fully  credited  by  tlie 
traders  resident  in  that  part  of  the  coiuitry, 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  truth 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  parties.  I  am  . 
told  there  is  a  man  now  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Edmonton  House,  who  was  at- 
tacked bv  o  Grisly  Bear,  which  sprung  out 
of  a  thicket,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw 
completely  scalped  him,  laying  h3ar  the  skutt, 
and  bringing  the  skin  of  the  forehead  down 
over  his  eyes.    Assistance  coming  up,  the 
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Bear  oMrid  off  witbbuC  dwif^  htm  way  further 
injury,  hoc  the  tcalp  not  betng  remccd,  ihc 
poor  man  has  lost  his  sixht*  altlK>u|(n  he  thinkt 
ifaat  his  ejes  are  uoiqiured," 

WL  Druromond,  in  his  excursions  over  the 
Kockj  mountains,  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  observine  the  manners  of  the  Grisly 
fiears,  and  it  often  happened  that  in  turning 
Ihe  point  of  the  rock,  or  sharp  ahgle  of  a 
valley  he  cane  suddenly  upon  one  or  more  of 
them.  Ob' such  occasions  they  reared  upon 
their  hind  legs,  and  made  a  loud  noise  like  a 
person  breatluuK  (>tuck,  but  much  harder, 
tie  kept  his  ground  without  attemptiug  to 
niole^  them,  and  ttiej  on  their  part,  afler  al- 
tcntively  rej^Mtling  him  for  some  time,  gene- 
rally  wheeled  round  and  f;aUoped  off,  though, 
from  their  koown  disposition,  there  is  little 
dbubt  but  he  would  have  heeu  torn  in  pieces 
had  he  lo^t  his  presence  of  mind  and  atteroptp 
ed  to  liy.  When  he  discovered  then»  from  a 
itistance,  beKenerally  frightened  Ihem  away 
by  beating  on  a  lafge  tin  box,  in  which  he 
carried  hi  specimens  of  plants.  He  never 
saw  more  tlian  four  together,  and  two  of 
Ihem  be  supposes  to  have  been  cubs ;  he  nsore 
often  met  tliem  singly  or  in  pairs.  He  was 
only  once  attacked,  and  then  by  a  female^ 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  her  cubs  time  to 
escape^ 

This  animal  has  long  been  ktiowu  to  the 
Indians  and  fur  traders  as  a  distinct  species, 
inferior  to  ill  the  varieties  of  the  Black  Bear 
in  the  <)uality  of  its  fur,  and  dutinguished  by 
its  great  strength  and  ferocitv,  its  carnivorous 
disposition,  the  length  of  itseiaws,  the  breadth 
and  length  of  iu  soles,  and  the  shortness  of 
its  tail. 

Tlie  Grisly  Bear  inlmbits  theBocfcy  Moun* 
taias,  and  the  phiins  Iving  to  the  eastward  of 
them,  as  iar  as  Uititude  61^,  and  perhaps  still 
farther  north.  Its  seuthem  range,  according 
to  LieotenaMt  Pike,  extend*  to  Mexico.— 
Necklaces  of  the  daws  of  a  Grisly  Bear  are 
highly  priied  by  the  Indian  warriors  as  proofs 
o(  their  prowess. 


part  of  Iha  happiest  lives.  The;f  may  hm 
ooaitatutaded  vbosa  ^ioos  education  has  es- 
tablished sueh  aa  association  of  ideas  with 
the  day,  that  it  never  retams  without  bringing 
with  it  feelinga,  imaginations  and  hopes  of  a 
higher  than  earthly  origin.  Let  them>  pre* 
serve  this  sanetificatien,  not  so  mucb<of  the- 
Sabbath  as  of  their  x>wn  minds.  Let  them* 
resist  the  eneroacbing-  spirit  of  the  world, 
which'  would  invade  and  grasp  this  sacred* 
portion-  of  time.  Let  them  not  be  a  partj  to> 
the  breach  of  what  in  allusion,  to  aa  instito* 
tioo  of  our  aneestorsr  we  may  denominate' 
the  Trnoe  of  God.  When-  secular  interest 
and  anxieties  come  near  the  day,  let  them 
say,  as  the  patriarch  said  to  hU  servants, 
(Gen.  xxii.  5,)  ^  Abide  ye  here,  and  I  will  go 
yoader  and  worship.**  They  need  not  f^ 
superstition :  they  are  safe  if  they  keep  them- 
selTs  firoro  world ly-mindedoesB.  They  majF 
be  told  that  every  day  b  ahke  holy ;  but  let 
them  reflect,  that  though  this  is  a  plai» 
ehrist'ian  doctrine.  It  is  true  only  in  a  sens« 
in  which  some  of  theee  that  are  the  most  for- 
ward to  assert,  are  the  slowest  to  comprehend 
it ;  for  in  the  signification  which  alone  is 
both  rational  and  pious  it  meant,  not  that 
the  Sabbath  should  be  made  a  oommon  ds^^ 
bnt  that  to  a  mind  formed  in  the  image  of 
him  to^  whose  memory  the  day  is  devoted, 
every  day  is  as  a  Sabbath.^ 


Extract  from  a  volume  of  practical  sermons 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Asplaad,  Minister  of  the 
GravetpitCbapet,  Hackney  (England)^ 
•»THE  SABBATH. 

**  Our  religion  points  out  to  or  one  period- 
ical season  <»*  retired  meditation,  when,  by  the 
convention  of  society,  the  world  will  leave 
OS,  if  we  do  not  court  its  presence ;  I  refer  to 
the  Sabbath,  which  of  itself  servss  to  bum- 
mon  us  to  thoughtfulness;  and  which,  if  men 
regarded  only  their  intellectual  improvement, 
would  be  devoted  to  the  sober  review  of  hu- 
man life.  Here  is  a  happy  break  in  tbe  gal- 
ling chain  of  tlie  world's  enstom.  The  mind 
may  pause  and  the  heart  reeover  Itself.  The 
peace  of  Sabbath  retirement  fbrms  the  best 


The  most  illiterate  man  who  n  toocbed 
with  devotion,- and  uses  frequent  exertisei  of 
it,  contracts  a  certain  greatness  of  mind^ 
mingled  with  a  noble  simplicity,  that  raises 
him  alcove  those  of  the  same  condition ;  and 
there  is  an  indelible  mark  of  goodness  in 
those  who  shicerely  possess  ir.  It  is  hardly 
possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  for  the  fer- 
vors of  a  pious  mind  will  naturally  contract 
such  an  earnestness  and  attention  towards  a 
better  being,  as  will  make  tbe  ordinary  ms- 
sages  of  life  go  off  with  a  becoming  indiffer- 
ence. By  this,  a  man  in  the  lowest  cooditloo 
will  not  appear  mean,  or  in  the  most  spleo-^ 
did  fortune  insolent.— Jh/fer,  Ab.  3. 

GOOD. 

Hs  is  a  good  man  who  grieves  rather  for 
him  that  injures  him^tlian  for  his  own  sa6^ 
ing;  who  prays  for  him  that  wrongs  hiin^  for- 
giving all  his  faulu ;  who  sooner  shews  mer* 
cy  iban  an^irer ;  who  offers  violence  to  his  ap- 
petite to  subdue  tlie  flesh  to  the  s]firit.~7Viy- 
lor*9  Gtade  to  DevotUm, 

ExPERiEMCE  keeps  a  dear  school ;  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in  that ; 
for  it  is  true  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  can- 
not give  conduct.  However,  they  who  will 
not  be  counselled,  cannot  nt  helped,  and  if 
you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she  will  su^y  rap 
yonr  knuckles.— Frsnl:^ 
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yoL.  III. 


J0LT  1,  ^^u. 


NO.  n. 


TBSR  INDIANA  WELCOMB  TO  THK  PIL- 
'       GRIM  FATHERS. 


AiUT  Id  the  Spring  of  1683,  bot  little 
thm  A  jmr  tfter  the  first  acttlemeBt  at  Pljr- 
ooBlhy  while  the  eolenittt  were  pwyerief  Ibr 
the  laben  ef  agrlielture,  thej  were  sMMh  Mr* 
prised  to  bear  an  Indian  salute  them  vlth  the 
vords»  ^MicA  velcome^  EngtUh,  moeh  wel« 
eofne^  Englisbnieo.'* 

Ason  Ihem^  spread  a  stranger  skj,— 

Around,— the  sterile  plain,^- 
The  roek*hottnd  eoast  roat  rrownlag  aighy-* 

Bejend,— the  vrsthfiil  nuda. 
Chill  remnants  of  the  wintry  snow. 

Still  ehcik'd  the  enouniber'd  soil, 
Tet  forth,  these  Filgrim  Fklhers  go^ 
*  To  iMik  their  future  toik 

Mid  jooder  ?ale  their  eora  nighCrlsa^ 

la  Samnaer^s  ripening  pride. 
And  there  the  ahnreh-spire  woo  the  skies, 

Its  sister-sehool  beside. 
Perehanoe,  'mid  EnghuHl\velyat  gwa 

Some  tender  thoi^t  rrp08*d, 
Thoogh  nought  opoo  their  sober  mlea 

Saoh  eoft  regteC  diaeloe*d. 

When  sadden,  from  the  forpst  wida^ 
A  red4»row*d  Chieftain  f 


With  towering  fonn,  awl  haaghtj  sirfde. 
And  93%  like  smoalderiag  flame  : 

Bat  jet  no  deadly  fraj  he  sought, 

'  N(r  poisoo*d  arrow  ilrew, 

Aad  hraokljtothe  Old  ITaHtf  biaaght. 

The  veleooM  of  the  Mm, 

*■ 

Thet  tM^ceine  was  a  Meat  and  baa 

Upon  thy  raee  anbon, 
Badst  thou  no  Srer,  thou  fated  man 

Thy  helHIong  seal  to  warn  ?— 
Thou,  in  thy  airople  faith  dosi  hail 

A  weaki  invading  bead. 
But  who  shall  heed  thy  ehildren«s  will, 

Swept  firom  their  native  hind  ? 

HoshM  la  the  war-shoot  o'er  their  fbes^ 

Laid  low  their  vietor-helm. 
And  qoeaeh*d  the  aoaaail  fire  that  rasa 

Beneath  yoa  saerad  elm. 


Tall  cities  rise,-*broad  baaners  flaroflt^* 
Gay  throags  their  altars  rear. 

Where  erst  the  lonely  hunter*saim 
Did  stay  the  flying  deer. 

IVee  waa  the  weleome  to  thy  storaaaNb 

Thy  solitary  eaves. 
The  region  of  thy  Infant  dreamy 

And  ef  thy  fathers*  graves  1 
Bat  wbo»  ta  yoa  proud  aMoiioBa  pil'd 

With  wealth  of  eatth  aadaea, 
Poor  wandefer  from  the  forest-wHd, 

Say^  w&M  9haU  welcome  thee  f 

.    uita 

BBBBBHBBBH 

nH  JooiMlofl 


aai  Arti»0«.ltSik 
90TICE  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WJilTIltOS  OF 
FRANCIS    HUBEB. 
CTiandaicd  by  ProibMr  Griaeom.} 
(Omtimiedfromp,  353,  and  conduML) 
Tbis  peraevaranca  of  a  whole  life  in  a  gives 
objacc  if  oae  of  tho  characteristic  trmiu  of 
Hiibar,  aod  probably  one  of  tbaconsaa  of  his 
•uooeia.    NaCnraliita  are  divided  from  taOo, 
•od  oftao  froai  poaitioa,  ioto  twosanas,*^ 
Iha  one  lova  to  ambraee  the  tetU  eiuemkle  of 
tMUQttt.  to  oonipaie  them  with  aach  other,  to 
•eiae  the  relationi  of  their  organisatioa,  and 
to  dedoce  from  theai  their  ciassificatioii  and 
the  general  la^s  of  nature.    It  is  this  class 
who  have  necessarily  at  their  dispcMal,  vast 
oelleotioas,  and  they  mostly  dwell  in  large 
cities ;  the  others  take  pleasore  in  the  pro* 
found  stttdv  of  a  given  subject,  ooosideriag 
it  under  all  its  aspects,  scrutioixing  into  its 
aninute  details^  and  pataeatly  follow mg  it  m 


The  former  may  bo  charged  with  the  neglect 
of  detaib  in  consequence  of  their  attention 
to  eitensive  teneralities.  The  second,  from 
being  oircunAcribed  in  a  limited  circle,  may 
be  disposed  to  eiagg«>rate  iu  importance,  and 
hence  to  Judge  incorrectly  ef  the  connection 
of  parts  in  the  entire  series.  But  such  mo* 
Cmu  aocttsations  are  in  reaUty  idle.  Natural 
history  requires  both  these  classes,  in  the 
same  manner  ai  the  architect  stands  in  need 
of  the  stone  cutter  for  the  preparatioo  of  his 
materiab,  and  the  stone  cutter  requires  the 
science  of  the  architea  in  the  construction 
of  the  well  planned  edifice^ 

Hober  is  evidentiv  to  be  placed  in  the 
school  of  special  observers;  his  situatioa 
and  infirmity  retained  him  in  i^  and  he  ao- 
qoirad  therem  an  honorable  rank  by  the  sagn- 
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dtjMid  precision  of  hit  rMearche$;  botit 
if  plainlT  perceptible,  in  readinft  his  works, 
thftt  his  brilliant  iamgimtion  urged  him  to- 
.ward  the  region  of  general  ideas.    Unprovi* 
ded  with  terms  of  comparison,  he  sought 
them  in  that  theory  of  fiaal  causes  which  is 
gratifying  to  every  eipandtd  and  religious 
mind,  because  it  appears  to  furnish  a  reason 
for  a  multitude  of  facts,  the  employment 
of  which,  however,  as  is  well  known,  is 
prone  to  lead  the  raiud  into  error;  but  we 
must  60  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that 
the  use  he  makes  of  them  is  always  confined 
wit{un  the  limits  of  philosophical  doubt  and 
obsenration.    He  had,  in  early  life,  derived 
ideas  of  this  general  nature  from^  the  AWuro/ 
Theology  of  Derham,  and  from  the  writings 
of  hisTriend  Ch.  Bonnet ;  they  found  a  rea* 
dy  reception  in  his  sensitive  and  elevated  soul, 
which  loved  to  admire  the  author  of  nature 
in' the  harmony  of  his  works.    His  ttyle  is, 
in  general,  clear  and  elegant ;  always  retm- 
ing  the  precision  requisite  to  the  didactic,  it 
possesses  the  atttaction  which  a  noetic  ima- 
gination can  readilv  confer  upon  atl  subjects ; 
but  one  thing  whicn  particularly  distingunh- 
es  it,  and  which  we  should  least  eipcct,  is, 
that  he  describes  facts  in  a  manner  so  pictuiv 
esque,  that  in  reading  him,  we  fancy  that  we 
can  see  the  very  olijects  which  the  author, 
alas,  was  never  able  to  see !    In  reflecting  on 
this  .singular  qnality  in  tlie  style  of  a  blind 
man,  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  solved  in 
thinking  of  the  efforts  which  be  must  have 
made  in  arranging  and  connecting  the  state- 
ments of  his  assistants,  so  a«  to  form  in  his 
own  mind  a  complete  iniage  of  the  facts.    We 
who  enjoy,  often  with  so  much  indifference, 
those  invaluable  senses  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  embrace  at  once  such  a  diversity  of 
objects,  and  so  many  parts  ol  the  same  db-. 
ject,  often  neglect  to  study  tliose  parts  upon 
which  others  are  dependent,  and  which  ought 
to  claim  the  first  place  in  the  explanation ; 
our  descriptions  are  often  confused,  precisely 
because  our  unpressioiis  of  objects  are  made 
simultaneously  and  without  eflbrt.    But  Ho- 
ber  was  obliged  to  listen  with  attention  to  the 
recitals  of  others,  to  class  them  methodically 
to  reproduce  an  image  of  the  object  by  his 
own  conceptions ;  and  his  written  narration, 
after  this  iaborious  operation,  presents  the 
subject  to  our  view,  under  all  the  aspects 
which  have  enlightened  his  oivn.    I  venture 
also  to  add  thbt  we  find  in  his  descriptions  so 
many  masterly  toudies,  as  to  justify  the 'coo* 
elusion,  that  if  he  had  retained  his  sight  he 
would  have  been  like  his  lather,  his  brother* 
and  his  son,  a  skillful  painter. 

His  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  unable  to  derive 
pleasure  from  forms,  extended  to  sounds;  he 
Wved  poetry,  but  lie  was  more  especially  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  inclination  for  music. 


*Jean  Deniel  Huber,  a  skitlfol  paioter  ofaninuls. 


His  taste  for  it  might  be  called  innate,  an4 
it  furnished  him  with  a  great  source  of  re- 
creation throughout  his  life.  He  had  an 
agreeable  voice, and  was  initiated  in  his  child- 
hood in  the  charms  of  Italian  music.  The 
method  by  i^hich  he  studied  tunes  deservea 
-to  be  related,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  othera. 
**  It  was  not  by  simple  recollection,"  his  9oa 
writes  me,  '^that  he  retained  airs;  be  had 
learned  from  Gretry  the  counterpoint  in  » 
dozen  lessons,  and  in  studying  by  him^lf,  be 
had  become  an  able  harmonist.  *  In  teaching 
him  an  air,  we  first  dictated  to  him  theba«eof 
a  musical  phrase ;  he  arranged  it  according  to 
the  succession  of  tones ;  then  came  the  souk 
which  he  executed  with  his  voice ;  a  phrase 
thus  disposed  he  understood  perfect^,  and  a 
single  repetition  was  sufficient :  we  proceeded 
to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
piece,  which  he  would  then  repeat  from  one 
end  to  the  otiier  without  tirint  the  patience 
of  any  one  who  dictated  to  him  :  he  owed 
mudiin  this  respect  to  the  complaisance  of 
his  sister.'' 

His  musical  talents  rendered  him  in  his 
youdi  extremely  popular, and.after  his  infirm- 
ity, it  affiirded  him  many  aj^reeable  relations^ 
aniong  whom  may  be  mentioned  those  whicli 
he  held,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  a  female 
noted  for  her  wit,  and  between  whom  there 
was  the  double  sympathy  of  being  passion- 
ately fond  of  music  and  being  blind. 

Ine  desire  of  maintaining  nis  coanection 
with  absent  friends,  without  having  recourse 
to  a  aecretary,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
printing  press  for  his  own  use :  he  had  it  ex- 
ecuted by  his  domestic,  Claude  Lechet, 
whose  mechanical  talents  he  had  cultivated^ 
as  he  had  before  done  those  of  FrancisBumena 
for  natural  history.  In  cases  properly  num* 
bered,  were  placed  small  prominent  typea 
which  he  arranged  in  his  liaad.  Over  the 
lines  thus  composed  he  placed  a  sheet  black- 
ened with  a  peculiar  ink,  then  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  with  a  press  which  he  mov- 
ed with  his  feet,  be  was  enabled  to  print  a  let- 
ter which  he  folded  and  ^aled  himself,  hap- 
py ill  the  kind  of  independence  which  ne 
hoped  by  this  means  to  acquire.*  But  the 
difficulty  of  putting  this  press  into  action, 
prevetited  the  habitual  use  of  it.  These  let- 
ters and  some  algebraic  characters  formed  of 
baked  clay,  which  his  ingenious  son,  always 
anxi«]s  to  serve  him,  had  made  fojr  hm  use, 
were,  during  more  than  fifteen  years,  a  source 
of  relaxation  and  amusement  to  him.  He 
enjoyed  walking,  and  even  a  solitary  prome- 
nade by  means  of  threads  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  stretched  through  all  the  rural 
walks  about  his  dwellyig.    in  following  them 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  details,  as  well  as 
others,  here  and  there  itiited,  to  bis  nephew  RL 
i.  Uttber,  who  Is  distlagnbbing  hlmtdf  by  his  UtW 
erary  talents. 
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by  \m  ImimI,  heloew  his  vttLj,  and  by  small 
knots  in  the  thread  he  was  %varned  of  the  di- 
rection he  tvas  takhig,  and  of  his  eiact  posi- 
tbn. 

The  activity  of  his  mind  rendered  these 
diversions  necessary.  It  might  ha?e  rendered 
him  the  most  onhappy  of  men,  if  he  had  been 
less  favorably  connected  :  but  all  who  lived 
witfi  him,  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of 
pleasing  him  and  contributing  to  relieve  his 
mfirmity.    Naturally  endowed  with  a  benev- 
olent heart,  huw  were  those  happy  di^osi* 
tions  too  often  destroyed  by  the  oMUsions  of 
the  world,  preserved  in  him  ?    He  received 
from  all  that  surrounded  him  nothinc  but 
kindness  and  respect.    The  busy  world,  the 
^eene  of  so  many  little  vexations,  had  disap- 
peared from  his  view.    His  house  and  his 
tbrtune  were  taken  care  of  without  any  em- 
barrassment to  him.    A  stranger  to  public 
duties,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of 
the  politics,  the  cunning,  and  the  fraud  of 
men.    Havin}i[  rarely  had  it  in  his  power, 
(without  any  tauU  of  his  own,)  of  being  use- 
ful to  others,  he  never  experienced  the  bit<* 
terness  of  ingratitude.    Jealousy,  even  not- 
withstanding nis  success,  was  silenced  by  bis 
hi6rmity.    To  be  happy  and  prosperous  in  a 
situation  in  which  so  many  others  are  given 
tip  to  contmual  regrets,  was  accounted  to 
him  as  a  virtue.    Tlie  female  sex,  provided 
their  voices'  Were  agreeable,  all  appeared  to 
him  as  he  had  seen  them  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een.   His  mind  preserved  the  freshness  and 
candor  which  constitute  the  charm  and  hap- 
piness of  adolescence ;  lie  loved  young  peo- 
ple, for  with  their  sentiments  his  own  were 
more  in  accordance  than  with  those  of  the 
aged  and  experienced.    He  took  pleasure,  to 
the  very  last,  m  directrog  the  studies  of  the 
jfonng,  and  possessed  in  the  highest  degree, 
lAie  art  of  pleasing  and  interesting  them.— 
Though  fond  of  new  acquaintance,  he  never 
abandoned  his  old  friends.    **  One  thing  1 
have  never  been  able  to  Uam^  said  he  inliis 
•xtreme  old  age. ''  and  that  tt,  to  forget  how 
tokne!'    Thus  had  he  the  good  sense  justly 
t»  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantages which  were  funished  him  by  the 
vecycondiUon  in  which  he  was  placed*    He 
appeared  to  be  af\raid,  either  of  the  loss  of 
many  of  his  illusions,  or  of  the  excitement 
of  hopes  in.  which  ho  might  be  deceived,  for 
he  always  repelled  the  proposition  of  having 
a  portion  of  bis  sight  restored  by  an  opera- 
tion on  one  of  his  eyes  which  appeared  to  be 
affected  only  by  simple  cauract ;  the  other 
4nw  blinded  from  gutta  serena,  which  ren- 
dered it  incurable. 

Far  be  it  fmm  me,  nevertheless,  to  attach 
loo  high  a  value  to  the  compensations  #hich 
he  himself  found  in  bis  infirmity,  and  lor  not 
ksving  put  into  requisition  ttie  nobility  and 
courage  of  bis  philosophy.  He  never  was 
the  6rst  to  speak  of  bid  mitfortunei  and  was 


disposed  to  avoid  the-  idea  of  it.  He  i 
complmned,  and  his  strong  and  enlightened 
mind  ranked  courage  and  resignation,  and 
cheerfulness  among  his  primarv  duties. 

His  conversation  was  generally  amiable  and 
gracious;  he  was  easily  M  into  the  humor- 
ous; he  was  a  stranger  to  no  kind  of  knowW 
edge ;  he  loved  to  elevate  his  thoughts  to  the 
gravest  and  most  important  snfajects,  as  well 
as  to  descend  to  tne  most  familiar  spor- 
tiveness.  He  was  not  learned  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but'  lilce  a  skilful  diver, 
he  went  to  the  bottom  of  each  Question  by  a 
kind  of  tact  and  a  sagacity  of  perception, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  knowledge.— 
When  any  one  spoke  to  him  on  subjecu 
which  interested  his  head  or  heart,  his 
noble  figure  became  strikingly  animated,  and 
the  viv|M:ity  of  his  countenance  seemed,  by  a 
uivstenous  magic,-  to  animate  even  his  eyes 
wbieb  had  so  long  been  condensed  to  dark* 
ness.  The  sound  of  his  voice  had  always 
something  of  the  solemn.  Inom  tmdenfoiML 
said  a  man  of  wit  to  me  one  day,  who  baa 
just  seen  him  for  the  first  time,  i  aadeniaiid 
hamymngpeiffi^  wiUmgfy  grant  tothebimd^ 


the  ramtation  of  wupemaiural  in»pir€tion, 

Hober  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at . 
Lansaane,  under  the  care  of  his  daughter,  ^ 
Madame  de  Mol'm.  He  continued  to  make 
additions,  At  intervals,  to  his  former  labors. 
The  discovery  of  bees  without  stings,  made 
in  the  environs  of  Tampico,  by  Capt.  UaH, 
excited  his  otriosity,  and  it  was  a  lugh  satis- 
faction to  him  wh^  his  friend  Prof.  Prevost 
procured  for  him,  at  first  a  few  individuals^ 
and  then  a  hive  of  these  insects.  It  was  the 
last  homage  which  he  rendered  to  his  old 
friends,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  so  many  la- 
borioas  researches,  to  whom  he  owed  his  ce- 
lebrity, and  what  is  more,  his  happiuess, 
NotliHig  of  any  importance  has  been  added 
to  their  h^tory,  since  his  time.  Naturalists 
of  unimpaired  viston  have  found  nothing  of 
coi^seaoence  to  subjmn  to  the  observations  of 
a  brother  who  was  deprived  of  sight. 

Hubcr  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 
He  was  loving  and  beloved  to  the  end  of  bis 
days.  At  tlie  age  of  eighty-one,  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friei>di»:  $here  t|  a  time  when  it  u 
impoisAie  to  remain  n^kctful ;  tt  u,  vhen^ 
ieporoHng  graduidty  from  each  others  toe  may 
reveal  to  thoee  we  /cme,  all  that  esteem,  tender^ 
aeis,  and  gratttude  have  impired  m$  with  to- 
SMirc^  than,  ^  a  a  j  ^  f^  y^  alone^ 
adds  he  farther  on,  that  reeignation  andaeren^ 
ity  are  hUsungz  which  have  not  been  refused 
me.  He  wrote  these  lines  on  the  dOth  of 
December  last ;  on  the  99d  he  was  no  more ; 
his  life  became  extinct  without  pain  or  agonj^ 
while  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter. 

1  have  always  admired  the  sagacity  of  his 
researclies,  his  resolute  per^jeverence,  his 
love  of  truth,  and  his  resignation  at  once  mild 
and  stoical.    1  loved  bis  amiabl#  conversa* 
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iMi  ud  bit  baotfoUDt  ditpotJCioB.  WbHt 
livios,  1  oonaecrated  hisiwme  to  the  K(^ti- 
t«de  of  mituralists  hy  giving  it  to  jt  genus  <if 
beautiful  trees  id  Brazil.*  I  have  oow  en- 
deavored to  render  the  laat  homage  to  his 


,  ;  happy  shall  I  be  if  those  who  have 
known  and  loved  Eim»  find  the  portrait  cor- 
rad,— if  ^un|  people  !eam  from  his  exam- 
ple the  value  of  resolute  determination  In  the 
direction  and  concentration  of  labor;  and 
especially  if  those  who  are  sultject  to  the 
same  misfortune*  should  learn,  by  the  eiam- 
ple  of  Huber,  not  to  yield  to  discouragements 
on  account  of  their  condition,  but  to  imitate 
his  admirable  philosopliy. 

JBlb.  Unh.Fev.  188S. 


Flrom  the  Wcitcrn  Moodily  Magmns. 
A  8CBNS  IV  '  THE  DARK  AVD  BLOODY  OROUVD.' 

Jamis  Moroah,  «  native  of  Maryland, 
■lairied  at  an  early  a«e,  and  soon  after  set- 
tied  himself  sear  Bnraat's  station,  in  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky,  tilie  most  pioneers  of 
the  weat,  lie  had  cut  down  the  cane,  built  a 
cabin,  deadened  the  timber,  enclosed  a  field 
with  a  worm  fence,  and  planted  some  corn. 

It  was  on  the  15tb  day  of  August,  1788; 
'the  sun  had  descended,  a  pleasant  breeie  was 
playing  through  the  surroundmg  wood,  the 
tall  cane  bowed  under  its  gentlmifluence, 
and  the  broad  green  leaves  of  the  com  proud- 
ly waved  in  tlie  air ;  Morgan  had  seated  him* 
•elf  ill  the  door  of  the  cabin,  with  his  infant 
on  hb  knee  ;  his  young  and  iiapPT  wife  had 
laid  aside  her  spinn'mg-wkeel,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  prepanng  the  frugal  meal.  TUtk 
afternoon,  Morgan  bad  accidentally  found  a 
bundle  of  letters  which  he  haci  finished 
reading  to  his  wife,  before  he  took  hb  seat 
in  the  door,  ft  was  a  correspondence  in 
which  they  had  acknowledged  an  early  and 
ardent  atrachinent  for  eadi  other,  and  the 
perusal  left  evident  tracer  of  ^y  on  the 
countenance  of  both ;  the  little  infant,  too, 
seemed  to  partake  of  its  parents!  feelings, 
by  iis  cherub  smiles,  its  playful  humor,  iind 
infantile  caresses*  While*  tims  agreeably 
employed,  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  beard ; 
anfHher,  and  anot^r,  foUowed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Morgan  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  wife 
ran  to  the  door,  as  they  simultaneously  ex- 
daiimed,  'Indians!*  The  duor  was  immedi- 
ately barred,  and  the  next  moment  all  their 
fears  were  realised,  by  a  bold  and  spirited 
attack  from  a  small  party  of  Indians.  The 
c<ibin  could  not  be  9ucce$^uify  defended,  and 
time  was  precious.  Morgan,  cool,  brave,  and 
prompt,  soon  decided.  A  puncheon  was 
raised ;  while  Morgan  was  in  the  act  of  con- 
cealing his  wife  under  the  floor,  a  mother's 
feelings  overcame  her,  she  arose,  sened  her 


infant,  bat  w^  told  that  its  cries -wovld  ba-( 
trav  her  place  of  concealment. »  She  heeiia- 
ted,  gated  silently  upon  it.  A  momentar? 
struggle  bei««^n  affection  and  duty,  took 

Klace.    She  once  more  pres^  ber  cbdd  to 
er  agitated  boeom  again  and   again,  aMi 
kissed  it  with  impassioned  tenderness.,    The 
infant,  alarmed  at  the  profusion  of  tears  that 
fell  upon  its  cheek,  looked  up  m  its  BMther'e 
face,  threw  its  little  arms  around  her  aeck, 
and  wept  aloud.    '  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Eliza,  release  the  child,  or  we  shall  all  be 
lost.'  said  the  distracted  husband,  in  a  soft 
iinplorioc  tone  of  voice,  as  he  forced  tt.e  in- 
fant from  the  arms  of  his  wife,  hastily  repla* 
ced  the  pimoheon,  took  up  his  gun,  kmfe,  aidl 
hatchet,  ran  up  the  ladder  ttiat  led  to  the 
garret,  and  drew  it  af^  him.    In  a  moaieat 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  savages  en-* 
tered.    By  this  time,  Mof|^  bad  secured  hie 
diild  in  a  bag,  and  lashed  it  to  his  back,  tbMi 
throwing  oflf  some  clapboerds  from  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  resolutely  leap«d  to  the  ground. 
He  was  instantly  assailea  by  two  Indians. 
As  the  first  approached^  he  knocked  him 
down  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.    The  other' 
advanced  with  uplifted  tomahawk ;  Mo<^aii' 
let  fall  his  gun,  and  closed  ta.    The  savage 
made  a  blow,  missed  hiK  aim,  but  seveied  the 
cord  that  bound  the  infant  to  his  back,  and 
it  fell.    The  contest  over  the  child,  now  be» 
came  warm  and  fierce,  and  ntA  oarried  •• 
with  knives  only.    1*he  combatants  thruet 
and  plunged  their  deadly  instruments  into 
each  other  with  desperate  fury.    The  robuK 
and  athletic  Morgan,  at  length  got  the  asceo* 
deiicy.    Both  weie  badly  cut,  and  bled  free* 
ly,  but  the  stabs  of  the  white  man  were  bet* 
ter  aimed  and  deeper.    Tlic  Tndian  now  be- 
came frantic  with  rage  and  disappointaieac^ 
His  teeth  were  clenclied  together,  tbe  veina* 
in  his  nock  swollen,  his  eyes  teemed  to  emit- 
sparks  of  fire,  as  he  grasped  Morgan  by  tftw 
hair,  elevated  himself  on  tip-toe,  and  raited 
his  Uoody  knife,    it  descended  with  despe- 
rate intent,  but  Morgan,  watchful  as  lie  waa- 
brave,  took  advantage  of  the  moment,  madw 
a  quia  and  violent  tlirust  at  the  «ide  ot  th« 
Indian— tlie  blood  gushed  out,  the  savage 
gave  a  feeble  groan,  and  sunk  to  the  earlb. 
Morgan  hastily  tof)k  up  bis  child  and  gun, 
and  hurrieil  off.    The  Indians  in  the  house, 
busily  engaged  in  drinking  and  plunde«n|r, 
were  not  apprised  of  the  donteK  in  the  vard, 
until  the  one  that  had  been  knocked  dowttp 
gave  signs  of  returning  hfe,  and  called  them 
to  the  scene  of  action.    Morgan  was  ditcov* 
ered,  immediately  pursued,  and  a  dog  put  on* 
his  trail.    Operated  upon  by  all  tlie  feedinga 
of  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  moved  oowaH 


*  Haberia  teariruu    Memoir  on  the  MelaMe- 
lasefli,  p.  Bt,  pi.  10.  Prodr.  3.  p.  167. 


with  the  speed  of  n  hunted  stag,  and 
outstripped  tlie  Indians,  but  the  dog  kept  i» 
dose  pursuit.  Finding  it  impossible  either 
to  outrun  ur  elude  the  cunning  aniinal|  trauK- 
ed  to  honu  of  tliit  kiqd,  he  halted^  waited' 
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n§tmymd§^bmh§r€iA}trti9  of  tt^Mkm  K^tookr^  wliere  ik^ 


Bad  broogfct  it  dtfwn,  r»kMMf«i  4iis  k«»«  wmI 
4t«in  iHisbed  forward.    BrvantS  station  was 
oot  far  of*— Srinff  was  heard— ho  stopped  for 
a  momeotv  and  again  advanced.    Fires  could 
new  be  distinctly  seen,  eueadtne  for  some 
4iist«nce.ou  both  sides  of  £{khom  creek. 
Tbe  station  was  ia  vtei*  ;  lishted  arrows  fast 
•desoeoded  on  the  Toof  of  the  cabins^  it  was 
no  Jonper  doubtful;    Brjant^  station  was 
bes^Kctd  bj  a  larfte  force,  and  could  not  be 
•aatered  at  that  tiinft.    He  paused  -^the  cries 
•of  his  infant,  that  be  had  ai^ain  bshed  to  his 
badL,  arooscd  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  dan- 
liar,-  and  his  wife's  perilous  situation.    An- 
KMber  effort  was  made,  and  he  in  a  short  time, 
iraached  |he  bouse  of  a  brother,  who  resided 
•batween  the  atation  and  Lexin^toa,  wltere 
?heielit  ihechild,  and  the  two  brothers  imme^ 
tfiiatelf  set  oat  for  his  dwellin|^    As  thejr  ap^ 
proached  the  clearing,  a  lixht  oroke  upon  his 
view-— Ihs  speed  quidiened,  his  fears  increav 
ad,  mnd  the  most  aiconiziiMt  apprehensions 
crowded. upon  hit  mind.    He  emerged  from 
<lie  eaoe-brake,  b^ld  his  bouse  ia^iames, 
aud  almost  burned  to  the  sroand.     *  Mjr 
wife  r  he  exclaimed,  as  he  firessed  one  hand 
to  hia  forehead,  and  grasped  tlie  fence  with 
c)ie  other,  to  support  his  tottering  frame.  He 
cased  for  sometune  on  the  rum  and  desola^ 
€ioa  before  him,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and 
auidcaahaosiedttf  the  earth.  Morning  came; 
ti>a  briffht  himmary  of  heaven  arose,  and  still 
faood  iuia  seated  near  the  almost  expiring 
Biyliera.    In  his  riglit  lumd,  lie  lield  a  small 
tlick,  with  which  be  was  tracing  the  name  of 
JEfita  on  the  ground— 4iis  left  was  thrown 
«ver  his  /avorita  doi^,  that  lav  by  his  side, 
lookiag  first  on  tbe  ruin,  and  thon  on  hiw 
asaster,  with  evident  stgns  of  grief.    Morgan 
amae  j  the  two  brothers  now  made  a  search, 
:aad  ruuiKl  some  bones  almost    turned  to 
aslnes,  which  they  carefully  gadiered,  and  si- 
lentiv  consigned  to  their  mother  earth,  be- 
'iteacn  the  wide-spread  branches  of  a  veriera* 
bktoak.  consecrated  by  the  purest  and  holiest 
fOcollactioas.    One  of  tlic  most  interesting 
,p»ges  in  the  annals  of  Taciius,  is  that  ia 
^hiah  he  so  etoqnently  and  so  feeKngly  de- 
acribas  the  return  of  Agrippina,  to  her  coun- 
try and  bar  tiome,  bearing  the  urn  th^it.  con- 
•Cainad  the  ashes  of  ber  murdered  husband. 
•nrnMinded  by  her  weeping  children,  and 
iiilOMroing  friends.    There  is  an  awakening 
•iotarest  injieep^rootcd  sorrow,  that  calls  into 
action  all  Uie  kind,  feelings  and  tender  sym- 
4iatbiet  of  our  nature;  and  the  heart  can,  no 
'douU,  be  as  wann(y  aperated  upon  in  the 
-wild  pbins  of  America,  as  on  the  classic 
leroHnds  of  Italy.    There  is  tofpethiag  pecu- 
liarly touching  in  tlie  performance  of  tha  last 
1  duly  of  burial,  wliethec  encompassed  by 


Stricken  baart  iilaatly  poun  farth  itr  eor* 
rows. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  August, 
Morgan,  his  hrotJier,  and  a  number  of  men 
from  Lexington,  gallantly  threw  tliem»elves 
into  tlie  beseged  tution,  ibd  saved  the  A>r-> 
tress.    After  a  bold,  spirited, and  unsucccsa* 
ful  siege,  Simon  Girty  drew  off  his  men  on 
the  morning  of  tbe  tWd  day,  and  marched 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Blue  Licks. 
By  this  time,  the  whole  neighborhood  had 
risen  in  arms,  and  with  the  aidjpromptly  givw 
en  by  Harrodsburg  aad  Boon  s  station,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-shi  mounted  men  muster^ 
ed  under  the  command  of  colonel*  Todd  and 
Trigg.    Tlie  line  of  march  was  immediately 
taken  up,  and  the  pursuit  oommeaced.  After 
marching  a  short  distance,  colonel  Daniel 
Boon,  and  some  others,  watcbfal  and  eM,p%» 
rienced,  and  well  acquainted  with  Iliman 
$i§fHf  discovered  stnmg  evidcooen  of  tardi- 
ness and  ostentation,  that  teemad  toiaviia 
an  attack.    The  trees  were  chopped  for  tha 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  roa/e,  while  they 
took    pains   to  conceal   their  number,  by 
marching  in  single  file,stepping  in  each  other^ 
track,  and  contracting  their  camps.    As- tha 
van  arrived  on  the  south  bank  of  Licking 
river,  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  a  few  scatter- 
ing I  ltd  urns,  wr  re  discovered,  44ap/|f  and  arre- 
/r*s/v  rturing  over  the  hills,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nver.    A  halt  was  immediately  called, 
and  a  coneuttation  took  place.    Neither  of 
the   conimaiiding  officers  being  much  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  warfare,  they  asked  tbe 
opinion  and  advice  of  tne  aoldier  and  wood*- 
man,  cokinel  Boon,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  ^^round.    He,  in  his 
plain,  frank,  and  impressive  manner,  stated, 
tlmt  in  hie  opinion,  the  enemy  invitcid  an  at* 
tack ;  their  number  might  probabW  vary  from 
three  ta  five  hundred,  owing  to  the  ambigu- 
ous nature  of  the  sign :  the  main  body  was 
oear,  and  prei'ured  for  action, and  the  ground 
was  well  calculated  for.aat^««ciZ0e.    The  river 
wound  in  an  irregular  ellipsis,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  which,  and  on  tlie  top  of  the  hill  then 
in  view,  passed  the  great  Buflblo  road,  lead- 
ing to  Linieitofie ;  two  ravines  made  up  in 
difierent  dirtctious,  about«  one  mile  in  ad- 
vance, and  terminated  near  each  other,  on 
tlie  right  and  left  of  tlie  road ;  both  ravinet 
were  covered  with  4fttatl  oak  ant^onderwood, 
while  the  ground  betwe#«a  the  river  and  the 
ravines,  was  une«ien  and  barren ;  the  Indians 
would  be  able  to  fight  under  cover,  while  the 
Kentuckians  could  scarce  be  protected  bv  a 
single  shrub.    It  was,  therefore,  most  advi- 
sable to  wait  for  abe  reioforoement  liourly 
looked  for,  under  tbe  command  of  colond 
Logan,  and  intthe  meantime,  the  surrounding 
country  could  bcexamioed,  and  the  positkm 


iChe  proud  and  lofty  towers  af  Imperial  Rome.  ■  »,i>....%.j  •/f#..«i  .<^.«^...— ..««,  -...  »..«  !>»<,.«.<»„ 
whiia  tha  crieaof  mcnirning'tboaflands  ascenci  of  tbe  enemy  recoRiioitrad ;  but  in  the  event 
^baavoiy  ar  aurrouadur  ly  tbe  tall giaM  | of  aa  immtdiala  attack  beiag  reaalftd  oa^ 
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th«  tvaopt-oof^hfr  to  be  divided ;  one  dl? isiofi 
to  mafcb*  up  ou  the  90utli  side  of-  the  rirer, 
croi»9  near  the  mouth  of  a  shiall  creek,  and 
fall  upon  tk\e-  oatside  of  the  ravinesv  while 
the  other  division  should  place  itself  i»  a  po* 
sition  tA  take  advantaf^e  of  circumsuinces, 
oo-opcraie  with  the  first  division  in  the  event 
of  an  attack ^and  make  an  effort  to  taka  the 
eoemy  in  their  o«m  Maret,  should  they  be  in 
«m6itocadt.    Already  had  Boon  Mined  over 
to  his  opiaioa,  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
had  heard  him,  when  the  rash  and  impatient 
M'Gay  applied*  the  rowels  to  the  sides  of  his 
horse ;  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  crying 
cot  at  the  same  time,  m  » loud  voice,  *■  Those 
who  are  aoi  cowards,  will  follow  me,  and  1 
will  show  them  where  the  Indians  are!'    A 
confusion,  so  comuion  and  so  fatal  among 
undisciplined  troops,  now  took  place.    One 
followed,  another  followed,  some  doubted, 
others  wavered,  a  few  were  determined,  and 
a  part  stood  firm.    Bet  unfortunately,  tlie 
prompt  and  authoritative  word  of  command, 
*  /taltf*^  was  HOC  given,  and  the  council  was 
broken  up.    Morgau,  togetlicr  with  some 
others,  wh*  bad  attentively  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Boon,  were  convmced  of  its  cor- 
recinessy  and  opposed  to  crossing  tlie  river, 
but  at  length  suDcred'  themselves  to  he  car* 
ried  along  in  the  crowd,  until  tite  whole  force 
was  on  the  notthem  bank.    No  order  was 
observed,  no  command   was  given.     Tlie 
narrow  strip  of  bottom-ground,  in  whidi  the 
salt-spring  is  situated,  was  soon  passed,  and 
the  hill  ascended.    Here  they  were  led,  by 
the  rc-appenrance  of  the  few  Indians  first 
discovered,  to-  a.  ridge  oivthe  left,  which  ter- 
minated near  the  fcwo  ravines,  and.  at  its  ter- 
mination,.« as  covered  with  small  oak..   The 
distance  from  the  spring  to  the  ravines,  «vas. 
about  one  mile,  and  the  intervening  g^round 
uneven  and  barren ;  for  ages  back,  iti  had 
been  stripped  of  its  foliage  by  the  tread- of 
the  innumerable  herds  of  deer  and  bofialo 
that  resorted  to  the  lick,  and  presented  an 
almost  unbrolmti  pavement  of  rocks,  through 
which  a  few  scattering  scrobby  oaks,  had 
here  and  thei  e  forcedtheir  way.    M'Gay  and 
M^Bride,  at  the  head  of  ihe  party  in  front, 
that  first  reached  the  woods,  were  instantlv 
attacked  by.the  Indians  that  lay  concealed, 
and  wailing  forthenu    The  action  now  com- 
menced, and  soon  became  warm  and  bloody ; 
a  coosunt  and  destructive  fire  was  kept  up. 
Tlie  savage  war-whoop,  dial  hurst  from  both 
ravines,  filled  the  air  with  loud  and  increased 
pefils  of  discordant  yells.    It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  two  ravines,  which  concealed 
the  enemy,  extended  b^ond  the  wliole  line 
8,  and  now  poured  forth  a 


of  the  Kentuckians, 

countless  horde  of  hungry  cannibals  prepared 
for  ^au|(hter,  and  thirsting  foa  blood.  Todd 
and  Tneg  rushed  fdrward,  and  fearlessly 
fronted  the  enemy ;  they  fouglit,  they  bledf, 
aadfiellJn^Uie  early  part  of  tbt  action,  nobljr 


evincing  that  dic:^  weie- brave m^bmMdoi 
battle,  as  amiable  m>  private  life.    The  jwtrioc- 
Harland  was  als«>  slain,  bravely  doMndin^ 
himself,  and  proudly  sustaining  his  count rvV 
honor.    The  gcdlaat  and  youthful  Boon,  (ell 
by  the  side  oth^s  heroic  father,  who  bewad 
his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  laid  ewmrj 
opposing  warrion  low.    All  that  could  be«e- 
complished  by  patriotism,  effected  by  bnive-^ 
,ry,  won  by^a  disregard  of  death,  or  gained  by^ 
a  love  of  cout^ry,  was  now  performed.  Arm 
to  arm,. breast  to  breast,  tne^r  had  struggled' 
with  tlie  enemy,  but  all  in  vain.    ASbi«eof 
three  to  one,  and  that  in  ambuscade,  w«»- 
overwhelming  and  irresistible.    Pressed  ia 
the  front,  assaulted  on  the  right,  attacked  o» 
the  left,  and  about  being  surrounded;  ma«y 
of  the  best  and  ablest  slain,  and  others  Hh^ 
falliugin  every  direction,  a  reueat  was  at- 
tempted under  the  edge  of  the  tomahawk. 
When  the  firing  commenced,  the  greater  |»or«« 
tion  of  the  troops  had  dismounted ;  some  re^ 
gained  their  horses,  others  retreated  on  fo#c«- 
The  victorious  enemy  pursued  with  deadly 
and  untiring  perseverance.    Ttie  retreating 
Kentuckians  nurried  ovec  the  rocks,  rushed* 
down  tlie  precipice,  and  tlie  victors  and  ihe- 
vanquished  plungea  togetlier  in  tlie  stream;- 
some  were  slain  before  they  reached   the- 
bank,  but  the  river  presented  a  scene  bloody- 
as  it  was  destructive.    The  day  was  wam, 
the  retreat  rapid ;  the  unarhied  add  esbaoet* 
ed  Kentuckians  fell  easy  victims  to  the  toraiK 
hawk  and  8calping*knife,  and  in  »  short  tiroe^ 
licking  ran  streams  of  blood«    The  few  wfio' 
had  gained  the  soulliern  shoae  on  horseback,, 
lialted  and  fired;  tliis caused  a.  momentarr 
check,  but  al^r  »  short  pause,  tlie  pursuit 
was  attain  renewed,  and  safety,  oniy  found  ia< 
Bcvant's  station,  thic^y-six  miles   from  tha* 
field  of  baule.    Ute  Uie  defeated  Kentock-- 
iaiiSv  met  the  van  of  colonel  Logan's  com^ 
raand^  about  four  hundred  strong.    The  co^ 
lonel  naked  until  tlie  rear  came  up,  and  neit^ 
day  uiarcbed  in  pursuit  of  the  eneoiy.    Tba> 
battle  ground  was  reached  the  second  dajp 
after  tlie  action,  and  presented  a  scene  tha^ 
agonised  every  bosom,  pained  every  Inmrt,, 
and  moistened  every  eye.    Tbe  dead  bodies, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  scorching  son,  were 
so  much  swollen  and  mangled,  that  the  fa-- 
ther,  brother,  and  Irieod,  who  had  come  uk 
perform  tlie  last  sad  rites  of  burial,  were 
denied  even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
knowing  whether  those  for  whom  they  sought 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    The  aged* 
parent,  in  hopes  of  recognising  a  favorite 
son,  turned, anxiously  tumedbooy  after  body, 
but  all  in  vaio';  the  tear  rolled  down  the  fur* 
rowed  cheek,  yet  it  fell  upon  he  knew  .a^t 
whom. 

James.  Mocgaa.  was  among  the  last  that 
had  crossed  the  river,  and'^was  in  tbe  rear 
until  the  hill  was  ascended.  As  soon  as  ba 
beheld  die  lodiaas  ta-appeav  on.  the  ridge,  li» 
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Mt  mew  hir  wrOQi^.  anj  recoHected  the 
lovely  ol^ect  or  hb  tkny  jitffiections.  He  ui^ 
Md  oo  his  horse,  and  firessed  to  the  front. 
While  in  the  act  of  leaping  fVooi  his  saddle, 
he  reoeived  a  rifle  boll  id  bis  thigh,  and  he 
fell  t  an  Indian  sprang  upon  him,  seized  him 
by  the  hair,  and  applied  the  scalping-knire. 
At  this  moment  Morgan  cast  up  his  eyes, 
and  recognised  the  handkercbiet  that  U»und 
the  head  of  the  sevage,  and  which  he  knew 
to  be  his  wife's.  This  added  renewetfstreagth 
to  Ms  body,  and  mcreased  activity  to  his 
tey.    lie  qoicUy  <hrew'his  left  arm  around 


iiMl  himself  from  the  savage,  Morgan  crawled 
wM*er  a  small  oak,  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
groond,  a  short  disteoce  from  him.  The 
scene  of  action  shifted,  and  lie  recniliined  un- 
discovered and  unscalped,  an  anxious  speo- 
talorof  the  battle.  It  was  now  midnight. 
Ginj  and  bis  savage  band,  after  takbg  all 
the  scalps  they  could  find,  left  the  battle 
ground.  Morgan  was  seated  at  thef  foot  of 
«he  oak,  its  trank  supporting  his  head.  The 
«ttgged  and  uaevcn  i^round,  that  surrounded 
iiim,  was  covered  with  the  slain ;  the  once 
white  iirc^ecting  rocks,  blenched  wiili  the 
ram  and  sun  of  centuries,  were  crimiioof  d 
with  the  blapd  ^at  had  warmed  ihe  heart 
aiid-aiMmatea  the  bosom  of  tlie  patriot  and 
the  M>ldiar.    Bat^a  few  hours  before,  he  had 


1  the  gallant  Todd,  Trigg,  Hnrland,  Boon, 

and  many  ^others,  in  all  the  pride  of  life, 
flashed  with  hope,  glowing  with  ical,  and 
burnini^  with  patrioCism-rnow  cold  and  life- 
less as  the  rocks  that  lav  scattered  over  'tA« 
dttrk  mnd  biootfy  groiuul;*  friends  and  ene- 
mies, tlie  red  and  the  white  roan,  side  by 
side,  quietly  slumbered  in  eternal  repose. 
The  mile  glimmering  of  the  moon,  occasion- 
ally threw  a  faint  ray  of  liglit  upon  the  amn- 
gled  bodies  of  the  dead,  then  a  passing  cloud 
enveloped  all  in  darkness,  and  gave  addition- 
•1  horror  Iq  i}ie  feeble  cries  of  a  few,  still 
liogeriag  in  tlie  hist  agonies  of  protracted 
death,  rendered  doubly  appalling  by  the 
coarse  growl  of  tlie  bear,  the  loud  howl  of 
the  wolf,  the  shrill  and  varied  notes  of  the 
wild-cat  and  panther,  feeding  on  the  dead 
iind  dying.  Morgan  beheld  the  scene  with 
hcart-raiding  sensations,  and  looked  forward 
with  the  apathy  ofdespair,  to  his  own  end. 
A  targe  and  ferocious  kicking  bear,  covered 
with  blood,  now  approached  him;  he  threw 
liimactton  t4ie  ground,  silently  commended 
his  soul  to  Heaven,  and  in  brenthless  anxiety 
awmted  bis  fate.  The  satiated  animal  slow- 
'^.P*2*?^  ^^  without  noticing'  him.  Morgan 
niMd  his  liead.  was  about  offeruig  thanks  lor 
his  unexpected  preservation,  when  the  cry  of 
•  pack  of  wolvfs  opened  epon  him,  and  again 
awftkeoed  biro  to  a  senseof  his  danger.  He 
placed  hit  hands  over  his  eyes,  fell  on  his 


^ce,  and  in  sUenl  agony  hgain  awaited  his 
fate.  He  heard  a  rustlirig  in  the  bushes— 
«teps  approached— a  cold  chill  ran  ortrlinn. 
Imagination,  creative,  busy  imaginaffon,  was 
actively  employed— death,  the  most  horrible 
«'««io,  awaited  him ;  his  linibs  woultd,inaU 
probability,  be  torn  from  his  "body,  aifd  he 
devoured  lilive.  He  felt  a  touch— the  vital 
spairik  was  almost  extinguished — another 
toudi  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  he 
was  turned  over— the  cold  sweat  ran  down 
in  torrents— his  bands  were  violently  forced 
from  his  face— the  moon  passed  from  under 
a  cloud,  a  faint  ray  beamed  upon  him— his 
eyes  involuntarily  opened,  and  lie  beheld  his 
wife,  who  in  a  scarce  aadible  voice,  exclaim- 
ed, 'my  husband  !'  and  fell  upon  his  bosom. 

Morgan  now  learned  from  his  wife,  that 
after  the  Indians  had  entered  the  house,  ihoy 
found  some  spirits,  and  drank  freely;  an  al- 
tercation soou  took  place,  one  of  them  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  stab  »nd  fell ;  his  Wood  ran 
through  the  floor  on  her]  believing  it  lo  be 
the  blood  of  her  husband,  she  shrieked  aloud, 
and  hetrayed  her  place  of  concealment.  She 
was  immediately  tnken  mid  bound.  The 
party,  after  setting  fire  to  the  house,  procee- 
ded to  Bryant's  station.  On  the  i^ny  of  the 
bartle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  a  horjic  with  saddle 
and  bridle,  rushed  b?  her.  whidi  bhe  knew 
to  be  her  husband's.  During  the  action,  the 
prisoners  were  left  unguarded,  mode  their 
ei^oipe,  and  lay  concealed  beneath  some 
bushes  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Afitt 
the  Indians  had  relumed  from  the  nursoir, 
and  left  the  t>atde  ground,^,  with  some 
other  persons  that  had  escaped  with  her,  de- 
termined to  make  a  search  for  their  friends, 
and  if  on  the  field  and  living,  save  them  if 
possible,  from  the  beasts  of  prey.  After 
searching  for  some  time,  and  almost  despur- 
inc  of  succesi,  she  fortunately  discovered 
him.  Tlie  party  of  colonel  Logan  found 
Moncan  and  his  wife,  and  restored  them  to 
their  fritnds,  tlieir  infant,  and  their  home. 

Mason  County,  Kentucky. 


PERSCVEAAHCE. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at 
which  we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are 
the  results  of  perseverance,  h  it  by  this 
that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and  that 
distant  countnes  arc  united  by  canals  ;  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  thnt 
those  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating 
from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  acquiring 
a  reputation  superior  to  names  hourly  swept 
away  by  time  among  the  refuse  of  fame, 
should  add  to  their  reason  and  their  spirit, 
the  power  of  penutmg  in  their  purposes,  ac- 
quits the  art  of  sapping  what  they  cannot 
botter,  and  the  habit  <»?  vanquishing  obsti- 
nate resistance  by  obstinate  attacks. 
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nvn  the  Ckriittfh  Obrnver. 
TtfAT  a  inaoy  b?  roeraly  measuriiif  die 
tnoim's  apporent  distaoca  from  asCi^with 
a  fittle  portable  instrument  held  in  his  hand, 
and  applied  to  his  eye,  with  so  unstable  a 
footing  as  the  deck  of  a  ship,  shall  say  posi* 
tively,  within  five  miles,  where  he  is,  on  a 
boundless  ocean,  cannot  but  appear  to  per- 
sons ignorant  of  *  astronomy  an  approach  to 
the  miraculous.    Yet  the  alternatives  of  life 
and  death,  wealth  and  ruia,  are  daily  and 
hourly  staked  with  perfect  confidence   on 
these  marvellous  computations.    Mr.  Ifer- 
schel,  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Cyclopedia,  gives  the 
following  illustrative  anecdf»te  communicated 
by  a  naval  dfficer,  (Capt.  Basil  Hall.)  distin- 
Kuished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  nt- 
taiutneDts.    He  sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
8000  miles,  occupying  89  days,  arrived  off 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  having,  in  this  interval  pass- 
ed tiirough  the  Pacific  Ocean,  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  crossed  the  S^iuth  Atlantic,  with- 
out nmking  any  land,  or  even  seeing  a  single 
nail^  with  the   exception  of   an  American 
Whaler  off  Cape  Horn,    Arrived  within  i^ 
week's  sail  of  Kio,  he  set  seriously  about  de- 
tenuining,  b^  lunar  observations,  the  precis 
line  of  the  ship's  course  and  its  situation  in  it 
at  a  detenninate  moment,  and  having  ascer- 
tained this  within  from  Avis  to  ten  miles,  ran 
the  rest  of  the  way  hy  those  more  ready  ami 
compendious  methods,  known  tQ  navigators, 
which  can  be  safely  employed  for  short  trips 
between  one  known  point  and  another,  but 
which  cannot  be  trusted  in  long  voyages, 
where  tiie  moon  is  the  only  sure  goide.  *'  Wc 
steered,"  says  Cant.  Hall,  '*towiirds  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  some  navs  after  takinc  the  lunars 
above  described ;  and  baring  arrived  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  1  hove 
to  at  four  in  the  morning  till  the  day  should 
break,  and  then  hoie  up ;  for  although  it  was 
very  hazy,  we  could  see  before  us  a  couple  of 
miles  or  ifo.    About  eight  o'clock  it  became 
so  foggy  that  I  did  not  like  to  stand  in  fur- 
ther, and  was  just  bringing  the  ship  to  the 
wind  again  before  sending   the  people  to 
breakfast,  when  it  suddenly  cleared  off,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  great  Su- 
gar-Loaf  Rock,  which  stands  on  one  side  of 
the  harbour's  mouth,  so  nearly  riitht  a  head 
that  we  had  not  to  alter  our  course  above  a 
point  in  order  to  hit  the  entrance  of  Rio.— 
This  was  the  first  land  we  had  seen  for  three 
months,  after  cronsing  so  many  seas  and  be- 
ing set  backwards  and  forwaids  by  ionumer 
able  currents  and  foul  winds.    The  effect 
on  ail  on  board  was  electric;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  remark  how  essentially  the  autliority 
of  a  commanding  officer  over  his  crew  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  such 
incidents,  indicative  of  a  degree  of  knowl- 
edfe  and  conse^napt   power  beyond  their 
retch.*' 


CHRISTIAir  PSRFECTfOV. 

TBBBBisno  precept  in  the  goapel  •f  our 
blessed  Saviour  delivered   more   positively 
than  this,—'*  fie  ye  perfect.'^    Absolute  per* 
fection,  in  the  strictett  sense  of  the  word,  ia 
an  essential  attribute  of  God  aloae.    Per^ 
fection  in  any  created  lieing  most  mean  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  which  that  be- 
ing is  capable  of  atuining.    It  mast  consist 
in  the  utmost  exertion  of  those  powers  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Maker, 
and  in  anplying  th%m  wAY  to  the  best  poiw  . 
poses.    But  as  the  powers  given  to  every 
diflfisrent  order  of  beirvcs,  and  probably  to 
every  individual,  are  different,  the  decree  of 
excellence  which  constitutes  the  perfiectioo 
of  every  one,  most  also  be  different ;  and 
one  who  has  cxertea  his  little  tnlcnts  to  the 
utmost,  nSay  be  much  nearer  to  perfection 
than  amnher  in  appearance  greatly  pupenor 
to  him  in  excellence,  but  who  had  'ti^ents  to 
have  made  him  much  more  so,  if  he  bad  em- 
pk)yed  them  as  he  ought.    Some  jtoo^  we 
ean  all  do ;  and  if  we  do  all  that  is  withm 
our  power,  liowever  little  that  power  may 
be,  we  have  performed  our  part,  and  may  ha 
as  near  perfection  as  those  whose  inftueoce 
extends  over  kiugdoms,  and  whose  actiooa 
are  felt  and  applauded  by  thousands.    BoC 
ifien  we  must  be  sure  that  we  do  all  we  caa, 
and  exert  to  the  utmos:  all  those  powera 
which  God  has  given  us ;  and  this  is  a  point 
in  which  we  are  very  apt  to  deceive  our* 
selves,  and  to  shelter  our  isnoraiice  under 
the  pretence  of  inability.    Let  os,  in  what- 
ever situation  of  life  we  may  be  placed,  coo- 
sfddr  attentively  how  we  may  approve  it  to 
ttie  greatest  advantage ;  let  us  never  be  dis- 
couraged by  any  difficulty  which  may  attend 
what  we  know  to  be  our  duty  :  for  if  we  do 
our  liest,  we  are  secare  of  an  aU-pomerful  at* 
tUtance ;  no?  let  us  ever  think  any  occasion 
too  tnffmg  for  the  exertion  of  our  best  eo- 
deavours,  for  it  is  by  constantly  ainrung  «C 
perfection  in  every  instance,  that  we  may  at- 
tain to  as  great  a  degree  of  it  as  oor  present 
state  will  admit,  and  thus  obey  the  precept 
of  our  blessed  Saviour.— Bovi^'^s  JEsMgnr. 


PRIENO. 

A  rational,  free-minded  man,  tied  to  notli- 
ing  but  truth,  is  so  rare  a  th.ng,  that  I  al- 
most worship  such  a  friend;  but  wliait 
friendsliip  is  joined  to  it,  and  these  are 
brought  into  a  free  conversati<m,  where  tbey 
meet  and  can  be  together,  what  is  there  cea 
have  equal  charm«  ?— Xodce. 


practicid  philosophera* 
rational  flypothesis*  not 


Tooth-drawers  are  , 
that  yo  upon  a  very' rational 
to  cure  but  to  take  a%vay  the  part  affi^ted. 
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AH  KV£KY  DAY  PARADOX. 


OE  HOW  A  MAH  LOST  ALL  THAT  ■■  WAI 
BB  OBTTIB0  BlCa.* 
BT    WILLIAM    BOWITT. 

Trbbb  wm  a  Ihtle  tillnKe  bojr— 
Oh  \  but  hit  ht^rt  WM  full  of  joy 

HmI  he  a  u\t\  to  whiMle  on ; 
A  bag  of  marbles  and  a  kite, 
Suivlj  ihere  never  waaiMiKht 

like  Umt  of  Johnny  Uttletoa 

But  ti  i>e  flew  on— a  bojr  no  longer  i 
Up  icrrw  he,  taller,  tiouter,  •tronfer. 

And  llicn  jnu  woukl  admire^ 
For  he  had  made  a  tpleudid  marriagOy 
Ai*d  he  rode  in  a  •hining  carriage— 

Jolin-  Littleton,  Eiquire ! 

No  llo^bt  joM  thhik  this  Terj  grand^ 
But  I  mutt  make  }oii  uuderttaud— 

A  Tery  differmt  ease ; 
Tlimif  h  ihrewileat  bVaita  might  not  have . 
Had  they  lurf  eyed  this  great  man  rooMl, 

Miifiirtttne  in  hit  faee. 

And  yet  be  wat  mott  tad— Inr  ricket 
lla««  anmetbinght  tliemthat  bewitabct^ 

And  flilt  with  latge  |>retei«oett 
Vr  blltiy  like  a  terriUe  ditcata, 
Thrv  inb  ua  of  our  mirth  and  eatOt 

Our  faeultiet  and  tentet. 

And  tkit  wat  now  the  catc ;  Ibr  he 
Had  kitl  hit  liglit :  he  could  not  teo 

Some  thiiigty  howeft-r  nigh  t 
Th4  fiieiidt  and  |ihiymatetof  hit  youth— 
Hr  e«rald  not  tee  them,  though  iu  truth* 

Some  atooil  foil  aix  feet  high. 

AniY  then  hit  h«*aring  went— oh !  noot 
'H»d  eitrt  «o  (|uick  an  tittle  Jiilui 

F«»r  neiglibort  in  tlieir4ieed ; 
But  notv  it  tormw  eriet  and  mart. 
What  hnpe  to  pieree  a  dmeii  doort^ 

And  rart  mott  deaf  indeed  ? 


And  toon  he  lot!  hit  common  tente. 
Puffed  up  with  mott  abturd  pretenae^ 

He  hoped  abroad  to  And 
£aeh  better  roan,  in  poorer  eate. 
Bow  down  U|»on  the  dust  hit  fiito— 

He  wat  10  out  of  rohid. 

Hia  peace  of  mind  expired  in  glooBM^ 
Hr  built  a  boote  of  many  rooaM— 

Of  matty  and  mott  grand  t 
•Bol  thmagh  them  all  he  tooght  in  taiBi 
Be  could  not  find  hit  peace  again. 
In  all  hit  houte  and  lainl. 

Next,  memory  wavered  and  withdrew— 
The  more  ettate  and  body  Kn*w, 

tfiill  grew  hit  memory  ildnner  i 
Uf»lH  be  rven  could  not  tell, 
Wrthout  a  good  retounding  bell, 

Uie  teoMMBi^^MNir  eC  dienv^ 


So»  on  hit  houae  top  it  wat  huag. 
Aim!  IOu<*.ly,  tlail^  wat  it  rung, 

Totuminon  him  to  dine : 
At  well  at  tliat  the  poor  mi^ht  be 
Attortd,  at  they  were  drinkhig  tea» 

That  be  eat  drinkhig  wiue. 

Alat !  what  mattered  wme,  or  feed  f 
Oil !  but  he  Wiit  In  difftrent  mood, 

Bv  hit  own  mother't  door. 
With  porringer  of  milk  amrbretd  i 
But  now  hb  appetite  had  fled  {    . 

And  «t  returned  no  more. 

No !  not  tlmogh  ditlii*t  did  aboot^d  t 
ThoQgli  iMiwilered  hMqueyt  ttood  aroeod. 

In  jackett  quaintly  dretsed; 
With  tearlet  eoHar,  tcaHet  writt. 
And  buttont  ttamped  with  a  great  beaal— 

Johu*t  true  armoriiir 


Tbit  beatt  lie  on  bit  trinkett  wore  i 
On  har!*ett ;  on  lib  carriage  door  i 

And  on  hit  tealed  lettert ; 
Upon  hit  be«l,  u|ion  hit  diair,* 
Tbit  beatt  wat  figure«l  erery  where— 

A  beatt  in  golden  ft; ttera. 

Lmt  e}e  and  ear  t  Inttkeart  and  health  i 
Good  name  t  good  conteience :  tave  hit  wetMi. 

What  kMt  roukl  ttiH  befal ! 
Alat ;— >io  crown  the  ditnial  whole 
lie  died !— *tit  leared  he  lott  hit  toul— 

The  heaviett  kitt  of  all !      - 


FlNMa  the  Wertmi  MoatMy  Magtsiiie,  May,  1SJS. 
MISSIONARY   ADVEVTVRE. 

Most  of  tlie  fiijlowing  facts  are  khown  to 
the  writer  of  this  artrcle.  At  tlie  tinie  of 
tlieir  occurreuce,  they  made  a  d<  ep  impres* 
tioa  upon  hia  mind,  ai^d  they  will  probably 
be  iiitercttinic  to  others.  To  some,  perlwpt, 
they  will  afliird  inMruction.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence,  will  read  this  simple  narrative 
with  a  teelinK  of  deep  solemnity.  Death  it 
always  solemn ;  it  is  always  deeply  aflHectinic 
when  tlie  young  are  its  victims,  or  wliea  this 
hand  of  God  suddenly  terminates  a  career 
began  in  virtue,-  and  giving  a  hnght  promise 
of  useful  exertion.  It  is  then  that  tHe  lieart 
bpontaneouftly  yields  its  testimony  to  that 
decree  of  the  judgment  which  pronounces, 
that  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  is  rot  in  this 
world ;  that  there  is— there  mhU  be^ '  a  bet- 
ter count  rv/ 

In  the  iall  of  the  year  1829,  the  revet  end 
Stdes  Ilawley^  a  young  missionary  of  ez^m- 
plar^  piety  and  ardent  teal,  came  from  Con- 
ftectictpt  to  llltnois,  in  the  employinent  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  It  is  said 
that  he  left  home,  under  circumstances  of 
tottchiog  iatertsi.    Urn  hod  but  Just  laacbed 
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tha  t«*fl  of  AMOhoody  aadlmd  recentljat- 

Bum'ed  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  His 
parents  were  a2ed  ;  their  other  sons  had  left 
the  paretif al  roof  to  en^aiEe  in  tha  active  bu- 
siness of  life  tn  dislMic  places,  and  they  had 
fondly  hoped  to  retain  this  son  nemr  them,  to 
solace  their  deciinine  >ears  by  his  society, 

B>rhaps  to  support  tliem  by  his  exertions, 
ut  his  fiflfections  bud  become  ardently  en- 
listed in  the  Bobie  enter|>riseof  dissrniiDai- 
iD£  truth  at  d  knowledge,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Sunday  Schools ;  and  he  longed  to 
become  a  hibnrer  hi  a  field  so  boundless  and 
so  invitinie.  He  liad  heard  of  wilds  whcr^ 
the  sound  of  the  i^ospel  was  fieldoni  heard— 
of  wildernesses  evea  in  our  own  land,  wliere 
the  kindred  minds  of  his  own  conntrymtn, 
were  ripeninic  without  in^tructbn,  and  he 
longed  to  become  to  them,  the  me»»ien|rer  of 
glad  tidings.  It  was  a  noble  ambition;  it 
was  a  tioiv  ardor  in  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion.  If  ever  ambition  is  a  virtue — if  e%er 
the  high  aspirations  of  the  soul  can  beiruly 
said  to  lie  warmed  und  lighted  np  by  an  ethe- 
real spark  from  heaven,  it  is  wlieii  the  ener- 
gies of  a  pure  mind  are  thus  directed  by  a 
dismt< rested  l>enevolence  to  promote  the 
be^t  interests  of  man.  Actuated  by  this  high 
tense  of  duty,  this  yomig  gentleman  left  his 
father*s  house,  with  .a  slender  constitution, 
and  a  slight  acquaintance  with    the  great^  *ed  to  proceed  imqiedimt'elv  to  the  fatal  spot 


world,  in  %%hose  concerns  he  was  now  to  min- 
gle, to  engage  ill  the  toilsome  and  complica- 
ted duties  of  the  office  %«hich  lie  had  cluisen. 

Arriving  in  Illinois  in  the  early  part  of  the 
srifiter,  or  late  in  the  autumn,  he  wa^  at 
Sprinj^field,  in  Sangamon  county,  in  January, 
making  arrnngenients  to  commence  a  lour 
of  duty.  Having  determined  to  cross  the 
countrv,  from  Springfield  to  the  settlements 
on  the  Wahasli,  he  set  o«it  on  the  morning  of 
t^ieUtb  of  January.  If  we  did  not  believe 
firmly  in  the  su|ierintendiiig  guidance  of 
Providence,  we  slioutd  be  disposed  to  lament 
this  deci<»ion.  The  distance  to  f»e  travelled 
to  reach  his  field  of  labor,  was  somewhr re 
aliout  one  hundred  miles,  the  country  a  wide 
uninhabi|ed  prairie,  iiiter>pers€d  with  nar- 
row strips  of  tinilier^  and  intirsectid  by 
streams,  over  which,  bmlges  had  not  yf  t  been 
thrown,  and  which  might,  at  this  hras<in,  be 
swf-lied  by  floods.  To  atiy  one  acquainted 
withihe  country,  with  the  difficulties  of  ilie 
way,  and  with  the  expedients  usually  adopted 
by  travellers,  there  would  have  been  no  dan- 
Her,  and  but  littie  inconvenience.  To  a  stran- 
ger, the  jourrey  was  hazardous. 

Mr.  Ha .vley,* after  a  short  day*s  ride,  spent 
the  first  night  at  tlie  house  of  a  Mr.  VVihion, 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  Tlie 
next  dav  he  proposed  to  go  to  the  house  of 
James  £).  Shaw,  twenty-ei^ht  or  thirty  miles 
further.  Ha  was  kindly  dissuaded  from 
makiniS  this  attempt,  on  account  of  the  in- 
deoitucy  of  the  weaitber,  the  probability  of 


losiDK  hii  way,  and  the  Mfoahv  of  Msaing 
two  branches  of  th^  KasVaskia  nver,  usoally 
fordab^e,  but  now  probably  difficolt  to  cr»>ss. 
He  ibooght  that  his  duty  urged  him  forward, 
and  proceeded.  His  way  lav  across  a  prairie 
twelve  miles  in  width,  then  over  a  stream 
and  throuinh  a  namiw  s\rip  of  timber,  then 
over  another  wide  praine,  to  the  second  and 
larger  stream,  about  one  mile  beyond  which, 
is  the  house  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The  nay  was  ei- 
cessively  cold,  and  the  plain,  covered  with 
snow,  exhibited  a  vast  and  dreai7  expanse, 
as  cheerle«s  imd  savage  to  the  eye,  as  the 
deserts  of  Siberia. 

From  this  time  he  was  heard  of  no  more; 
but  as  the  settlements  towards  which  he  had 
gone,  were  detached  from  those  hehadleft, 
and  tlie  interconrse  between  tliem  not  frt- 
qiient  at  thi*  season,  his  friends  entertained 
no  alarm,  until  his  silerce,  long  protracted, 
awakened  fears,  wtiich  began  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  repi»rt  which  readied  ti.eni  late  in  the 
month  of  March,  that  a  horse  re^mhhni; 
tiiat  «Arhich  be  rode,  wliose  rider  was  suftposed 
to  liave  been  drowned,  Imd  been  foumi  near 
the  larger  branch  of  tlie  Kaskaskia,  aboni  the 
tima  of  his  disai»pearance. 

The  Reverend  Th«  ron  Baldwin,  tlien  restd- 
ing  atVandalia,  was  at  Jack^miville  when 
this  rumor  reached  that  place,  and  deteruun- 


to  investigate  its  truth.    He  went  to  Spring* 
field,  virhere  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Moore,  and  on  tlie  morning  of  the  Odi  nf 
Marrh,  they  set  out  on    their  mclandiuly 
duty.  On  Tuesday  morning  tfiey  readied  tlie 
house  of  Mr.  Wilson,  where  they  ascertained 
I  he  facts  which  we  have  stated.    Here  they  ^ 
were  joined  by  two  other  persons,  and  tbe 
party   thus  augmented   proceeded    to  Mr, 
Shaw's.    This  fiouse,  Mr.  Hawley  liad  ex- 
pect! d  th  reach,  the  day  he  left  Mr'.Wilsoii'a  ;* 
and  by  the  route  he  pursued,  he  would  liave 
passed  no  other  house  during  the  day.    On 
inquiry,  they  were  entirely  satisfied  that  no 
such  man  liad  ever  been  there,  and  not. a 
doubt  remained,  tliat  death  had  arrested  the 
yoang  missionary  in  the  solitary  waste.    But 
what  was  the  manmer  of  that  death  f    Had  he 
become  benumbed  by  cold,  and  fallen  from 
Ins  liorse  f    Had  he  strayed  from  tlie  path 
and  been  lost  in  tlmt  interminable  wilder* 
ness  ?    Had  the  murderer  waylaid  this  man 
of  peace,  or  had  the  wolf  preyed  upon  liia 
body?    Jn  vain  do  religion  and  philosophy 
suggest   how  unimportant  is  the   mode  in 
which  the  soul  l»ecomes  disengaged  from  it^ 
clay  tenement,  and  how  valueless  are  the 
lifeless  remahis  of  our  friends-^^pecially 
when  we  feel  assured  diat  the  spirit  is  happy. 
On  this  occasion  the  intense  anxiety  feic  t»j 
the  friends  of  the  lamented  Hawlev,  perra- 
defl  the  bosoms  ox  the  residents  of  that  lone* 
ly  region.    They  were  plain  unlettered  men» 
but  chair  hearts  were  true  to  tha  sympatbi^a 
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of  nmmr%  »d  willi  one  aooofd  they  tMMiered 
their  terv'nsn  to  Mr.  B4id«riii,  to  asMst  m 
the  swMrh;  nHfl  he  has  uMurei  the  wmer, 
thnt  durinie  ihe  seversU  «hi.vs  he  spent  aaioni* 
ihein,  lie  wai  ireated  wiih  n  kmdiie^«  and 
bo4pit-iht¥,  and  w-*  displayed  toward*  him- 
self; aod  m  relation  to  the  fate /if  his  frieiid, 
B  decree  of  con^ideratcncsa  and  tender  feel- 
iaf,  which  will  never  be  efficcd  from  his 
Memory.  Every  house  was  open  to  hiiu,  and 
HI  no  instance  was  any  pecunMH7  compen- 
laHon  asked  oracctpted,  either  tor  his  enter- 
lainiiteiit»  or  the  hiborious  services  performed 
by  the  people  in  aid  of  the  o^^ect  of  his  visit. 

A  number  of  person*  ooHected  and  procee- 
ded to  the  search.  It  was  necessarv  to  trav- 
erse an  extent  of  country  embraced  in  a  cir- 
cle, who*e  diameter  minbt  have  »»ecii  f*entv 
■liles,  and  within  which,  not  nwire  than  hall 
a  doten  families  resiiled.  For  this  purpose, 
tlie  company  now  assembled— aUiut  twenty 
in  n»Hiiber— waA  divided  into  smaU  parties 
suMinted  tm  liorseback,  who  traversed  this 
Mffion  in  ever?  oirectton,  beiue  provided 
with  horns,  which  were  to  be  sounded  in  case 
of  any  discovery.  In  tlieir  search  they  fre- 
quently passed  the  remains  ot  Indian  en- 
eam|>meuts,  in  which  a  lai^e  huntniK  party 
of  Ktekapoos  and  Puttawatamies,  liad  spent 
ihe  winter ;  and  aliboufth  the  inhabttaott  of 
tlie  vicinity  declared  tlut  the^te  Indians  would 
not  molest  a  traveller,  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained by  some,  which  induced  a  P^^rtv  to 
visit  an  encampinfiit  still  further  oflT,  which 
was  suppiN^  ti»  lie  now  occupied  hy  parts  of 
these  uibes.  They  found  the  remains  of 
many  wii^wains,  hut  all  evacuated.  Tlie  in- 
telligence, however,  reached  the  Indians,  that 
iJiey  were  suspected,  and  they  tm>k  the  p«ins 
to  sewi  a  deputation  to  as^rt  and  prove  their 
innocence.  Bef«>re  their  arrival,  ctrcuin- 
staacts  luid  fully  acquitted  them. 

The  search  cofomeoced  on  Wednesday,  and 
on  Satutday  nicht  no  discoveries  had  been 
made,  altliOHgb  the  intervf  nin^t  time  was  la- 
boriouslv  employed  in  ndiu)t.  On  Sunday, 
a  coiiftr^tHUi  of  tbe^  rude  uioneers  collec- 
ted around  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  ^penc  part  of 
llie  day  in  worship.  On  Monday,  itie  xeardi 
was  resomed  at  an  early  hour ;  hot  Mr.Sha*, 
bai-iiiK  the  day  before,  acrttfeaia/{y  found  <Ae 
$tuidie  of  the  lost  missionary,  not  tar  from  Ins 
house,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  creek, 
the  investiffation  %V4S  now  narrowed  within 
smaller  limits.  At  last,  on  Monday  after^ 
soon,  the  sound  of  the  liarp  was  heard  riiiK- 
iug  throttth  the  forest.  Tlie  scattered  horse- 
men leathered  to  the  spot  from  which  it  is- 
saed,  as  rapidly  as  their  horses  could  carry 
Ihem,  and  Imind  that  tlie  body  had  been  dis- 
covered lyinK  in  tlie  river. 

Solemnity  clotiied  eveij  countenance,  and 
forraw  tilted  cver>  heart,  as  tlie  b»idy  was  el- 
evated to  the  suriace  of  the  water ;  but  still 
tlMM  WMaiMlaiicholy  plaasvrt  io  haviog 


foand  lb*  obtept  wlHcb  bad  baaa  aMMcM  »o 
many  daYS,  with  severe  toil  mti  inieiise  anxi- 
ety. As  It  had  lain  in  the  water  ekveA  weeks, 
it  wan  iiot»  of  course,  to  be  expected,  that  an 
acqoaintaiice  could  recoHuise  tlie  leatur^. 
But  the  individual  was  at  once  identiHed  by 
his  hooks  and  papers.  The  rest  of  this  nar- 
rative must  be  told  in  the  ehiquent  lanxuaiea 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  invaluable  friend  of  the 
deceased,  throttth  whose  afiectkmata  seal, 
and  hixh  seti^e  of  christian  duly,  the  success- 
ful result  was  accomplishod.  T*ie  folli»w«ii)t 
is  an  extract  from  hb  letter  to  the  parenu  of 
Mr.  Uawley  :— 

'  No  one  did  or  could  hesitate  for  a  mo* 
nient,  tliat  lie  came  to  his  end  by  drowning. 
The  river  at  the  time,  was  past  lording,  and 
frozen  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  hut  open 
in  tlie  centre.  Tlie  body  wa<i  found'  at>out 
tiiiity  ro4s  down  the  stream  from  the  main 
road.  A  canoe  is  kept  for  the  convenince 
of  trave'lers,  but  unless  the  state  oi'  the  at- 
mospliere  is  pecufiarly  favorable,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  one's  self  heard  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  8tuw.  lie  douhtlcii  reached  the 
river  near  niicht,  and  wliecher  he  rode  hie 
horse  into  the  stream  and  vas  thrown  off,  or 
dismounted  and  attempted  to  lead,  or  cross 
without  his  horse,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty;  thou);li  I 'have  but  little  doubt, 
that  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is  true. 
In  that  case,  the  horse  evidently  left  his  rider 
in  the  stream,  and  went  out  liiin^eSf  ut  the 
same  sp'>t  wiiere  he  entered  ;  for  hioiself  and 
the  saddle  were  both  found  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  Almoit  every  thin;j  remained  ex- 
actly as  he  would  naturally liave  ridJeu  in 
the  prairie,  on  tlmt  excessively  cold  day. 

*  Tlie  hat  was,  of  course,  gone,  hut  a  liand* 
kerchief  was  carefully  tied  around  his  ears, 
bis  surtout  was  buttoned  around  liiin,axlova 
and  huckakin  mitten  on  each  liand,  socks 
over  his  boots  &c,^c.  His  portmanteau  wa^ 
lying  by  his  side,  lod|;ed  in  a  drift  of  wood— 
in  tliis,  anionjt  other  lhiii|cs  we  found  sotna 
fo<id  done  up  in  a  paper.  We  timk  away  tlie 
watdi,  a  pocket-book,  wallet,  testament,^., 
and  it  beini;  near  ni^lit,  as  we  were  afraid  ot 
exposure  to  the  utmospliere,  the  boily  was 
lowert-d  a^in  till  morning.  A  sutncient 
numtierof  our  company  to  accomplisli  tlie 
buruil,  a^^reed  to  stay  till  the  next  day— the 
rot  were  compelled  to  leave  us,  to  attend  to  • 
their  own  ulfiirs.  I  then  expressed  to  tiie 
comimny,  tlie  isratitude  which  1  ^elt  for  tlie 
part  they  liad  acted,  and  assured  tliein  that  I 
sliould  tell  it  witli  delight  to  the  distant 
friends  of  the  deceased.  **  It  is  tlie  cause 
of  humanity^  we  havi  engaged  in  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,"  was,  in  substance,  the  uni- 
versal reply;  and  we  dispersed. 

•  Tlie  evening  was  spent  in  dryinij  books 
and  papers.  The  utonuni  rot«,  Uk  it  wit 
dark  and  rainy. 
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'At  m  Tery  earlf  hour,  howarvr,  we  r«p«ir«d 
to  the  river,  Belected  a  «pot  for  the  Kreve*  on 
tlie  bank  of  the  Mnrnm,  elevated   entireU 
ahove  hitehrwater  nmrk.    Apirt  then  co  iv- 
luenced  Hietnn/*  and  t*ie  <»th«*rH  prepared  n 
coffin,  the  t>est  that  the  place  and  circtini- 
stance«  would  aflF<»r(f.    l*hc  body  was  taken 
frovn  the  «ater,  wrapped  in  a  windtni:  sheet, 
and  in  other  respects,  apparelled  just  as  we 
found  it— for  itn  condition  wa&  such,  tliat  we 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  disturb  any  thinpc— 
conimitted  to  the  dust.    The  ram  still  con* 
ttnued,,  but  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
ttrikims  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
had   called    us  tocether — pointed  to   tliat 
lieavfulvresty  where  I  had  n<»  doubt,  our  de- 
parted fiiend  was  then  rejoicine— to  the  con- 
solations of  the  righteous  in  a  dying  hour— 
spake  of  the  importance  of  preimratJon  for 
our  own  approachintc  dissolution,  and  closed 
the  solemn  scene  with  prayer.    Spake,  did  I 
sav }  To  whcNii }    Not  to  a  circle  of  weeping 
relatiies,  it  is  True;  for  iitfitlier  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister,  were  there!  Nor 
did  I  speak  to  those  ui  whose  breaits  no 
chord  of  sympathy  could  be  made  to  vibrate,  i 
The  sdleinn  circle  that  stood  around  that 
grave  was  roiiiptised  of  those,  though  stran- 
gers, who  knew  how  to  teel.    We  did  not 
stand  in  an  ancient  ^rnvc-vard,  where  the 
siicns  of  miHTtaliry  were  around  us  in  thick 
Array— then,  tor  the  Hrbt  time,  d'>ubtle»s,  tlie 
narrow  hou*^  was  opened  there^  to  receive 
the  remains  of  civilixed  man— but  then  we 
still  committed  the  body  to  its  native  dutt. 
We  were  within  no  enclosure    which  haH 
been  e*-ected  aiul  beatititied  by  art— nor  were 
we  surrounded  bv  weeping  branches,  bowing 
in  tl  e  breeze.    Tlie  tail  forest  trees  sto«>d 
aliove  us— a  sluveish,  turlNtd  river  flowed  at 
our  feet,  and  all  aroMod  wa^  wddness.    But 
then,  why  cannot  those  remains   ^leep  as 
aweetly  alone  in  those  desert  shades,  as  in 
the  niid^t  of  some  vast  con^reitaiion  of  the 
deadf    And  when  the  trump  of  God  shall 
•onitd,  who  can  doubt  whether  ttint  **  corruo- 
tion'will  ''put  on  incorrupt  ion/' and  that 
*•  mortal,  immortality  ?'    The  silence  of  that 
spot,  perhaps,  had  never  been  broken  by  the 
voice  9f  grayer— but  then,  that  God  who 
'*  is  .rich  in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call 
upon  him,"  was  thi.-re.     lie  whs  there  when 
tlie  spirit  of  turn  whom  we  mourn,  took  it<« 
flight— and  his  yrace  could  cheer  the  depait- 
inx  soul,  as  well  as  if  it  had  ascended  to  il» 
rest,  from  some  crowded  city,  or  the  splendor 
of  a  palace.    What  are  \Ue  circunutancts  un 
der  which  our  friends  leave  the  world,  com- 
pared with  higher  considerations— whether 
thev  die  mi  the  field  of  benevolent  enterprise, 
in  the  verv  act  of  wieldinie  the  %veapoiis  of 
the  chnsiian  warfare,  and  depart  t(»  a  elori- 
o  IS  inheritance  in  the  »kies  ?    Let  theihru- 
tium  die  with  ku  aimur  om    Mien,  wimt  if  he 
is  called  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors,  in  •  land 


of  stiiMWicri^  tn  the  leHtwIet  of  a  wildarmn  ? 
Will  this  subtmct  a  sintle  item  from  x\m 
'happiness  of  the  regenerated  spirit,  a«  it 
bows  liefore  tlie  throne  of  God^  or  drii«ks  at 
tlie  river  of  life  ? 

'  T  should  do  violence  to  my  own  feelinzs, 
were  I  to  close  th«  comtnuni^tiim  without 
beaniiK  testimunv  to  the  Keiiennis  feelings 
and  hospitality  of  the  pefH>le  in  that  region. 
Wherever  we  went,  tlieir  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  us,  a«d  their  tables  with  the  f  reate^t 
apparent  pleasure,  spread  with  tike  liest  that 
tlie  country  would  afiiird.  Th<y  were  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  tearcli,  and  with  scarce* 
ly  a  sm«le  exception,  that  asMstance  was 
cheerfully  and  promptly  rendereil.  To  Mr. 
Moore— as  well  as  to  maay  othera— /orthe 
readiness  with  which  lie  undertook  the  ardu- 
ous service;  for  hii  untiring  perkereranoe 
and  deep  sympathy,  tlie  warmest  leratitnde  is 
A\»e  tnim  tlie  fntinds  of  tlie  deceasefl.  He 
was  with  me  through  the  %vhofe,  and  fre- 
quently expressed  his  witlinriies>  tfi  continue 
his  labors  lor  a  month,  if  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful.' 


HOLLAND. 

The  followinf;  sketch,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  Beirs  Limdon  Weekly  Meisenfcer,  pre- 
vious to  the  late  war  between  France  and 
Holland,  comprises,  in  a  narn>w  cmnpate, 
several  important  historical  facts  in  rebitiott 
to  the  latter' country. 

As  Uollaod,  and  the  frontiers  of  Beltfium 
are  likely  tojiecome  the  immediate  M*ene  of 
war,  it  niay  be  useful  to  f^ive  uur  readers  a 
lecneral  view  and  illu>trati<m  of  tlie  probable 
theatre  of  the  ctiiufaeacinic  campaijcn. 

Holland,  tlie  mo<t  consideraUe  of  the  Sev- 
en United  Provinces,  lies  between  th«  Zuy- 
der  Zee,  tlie  German  O^'^an,  Zealand,  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into 
North  Holland,  South  Holland,  and  West 
Friscland ;  not  the  state  or  province  of  Fnse* 
land,  but  a  district  lyin^  to  the  north  of  North 
Holland.  These  toeetlier  make  hut  one  p>  ov- 
ince,  who»e  states  take  the  title  of  Holland 
and  We^t  Friseland.  The  extent  of  U  illand 
IS  not  lar^e,  lieinis  nit  above  180  miles  in 
circumference.  The  land  is  aliiKHt  every 
wliere  lower  than  the  sea.  The  water  ii  kept 
out  by  dykes,  whicti  the  Dutch  are  particu- 
larly careful  to  keep  in  'j^ood  repair,  lest  the 
>«hol6  province  should  be  laid  under  water  ; 
and,  in  cave  of  iiivasion,  they  can  inundate 
the  suiroundmi?  codntry.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  mouthn  uf  the  Rliine  and  Mease,  by  sev- 
eral small  rivers,  and  by  a  ercat  numbf^r  of 
cimaK,  on  which  the  inhahitniits  travel  day 
md  niitht  at  a  small  ex|icn<ic.  Pniperly 
!»peakinK«  Holland  ,  is  nutiiiUK  but  a  lar^« 
meadow,  and  yet  all  tbiDj;s  are  io  %ftt  pieo* 
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ly ,  to  tyicquewce  of  lit  toMJe ;  and  the  him) 
fccdt  ismt  nimilifrs  of  -cattle.  In  pcipiila- 
tKNU  it  is  thfHifbt  thnt  no  country  mi  tlic 
worlds  of  fUcU  an  exicnf,  rqutils  it.  1  ho 
niMulHT  nf  inlin'  itiints  i^  rolrulnied  at  2,758/ 
iKX),  to  a  territi^cy  '»/  K).000  i^uare  nnlfs. 
'1  he  pastures ure  sit  rich,  that  the%  luive  pl«  n* 
tv  oi  hutter  aivl  cheeiie,  and  the  beas  and 
rirert  fumi«li  them  with  ti«h.  Ttierc  are  at 
lea»t  400  %  iUage**,  and  99  walled  ioi»  n^,  (mo^ 
of  which  are  siroaeljr  fortified/^  heftideti  many 
otben  which  enjoy  municipal  privileees.— 
Tlie  cities  are  D.>rt',  llnertem.  Delft,  Ley  den, 
Aniiitmlaro,  and  Guodtt.  The  diief  to^^n^ 
are  Rotterdam,  the  Uasue,  Maehfricht,  U- 
trecht.  and  Groningen.  Tlie  principal  man- 
ufucttires   are  Silesia  linens,  poitery,    and 

C lilted  tiles,  particuUirly  at  Delft  ;  aU^f 
itlier,  stuflf  and  paper.  Holland  etpvirtk 
roiiMderahle  qnautities  of  hultcr  and  cli<eftc, 
but  mM  f»f  th*  bcftt  quality.  Tlie  Ii«>u*«e9  arf 
,  ^  generally  wrU->  uilt,  and  ektremely  neat  and 
clean.  'The  esiahli<^ied  reliKi^n  m  Calvin- 
iMii ;  hut  all  reli|;iout  sects  are  tolerated  — 
Aiiiffterdain  i^  tlie  cat  itai.-  Ilnlland  was  an- 
ne&ed  D»  France  in  July,  1810 ;  liut  recover* 
'  ed  its  liherty  in  Novenil»er,  1813  recalliiiK 
tlie  Prince  of  Oraoi^e  fnMii  fiiHt'and,  and 
pn*rlat:uiuK  him  fcovereign  of  the  Netiier* 
landt. 

By  rlie  treaty  of  V<cnnn,  Holland  and  Bel- 
ciiiiii  were  uti  lod  inio  one  kiiiird*Nn,  under 
William  the  I  hird,  tlie  present  Kinc  of  llol* 
land,  and  tiie  union  continued  until  tlie  re- 
volt of  the  Netlierlaiids  in  Auftuht  1830. 

IJoMand,  we  have  Mid,  may  he  coot»idered 
M  little  in<»re  llun  a  larye  niur^ii  drained  by 
human  induntry.  This,  with  its  proMunty  ti> 
chf  kea,  renders  its  climate  add  and  damp. 
The  climate  of  the  Netlirrlands  h  more  Ke- 
oul,  yet  too  chilly  and  homid.  Tlie  country 
ot  ILiUand  presentn  a  perfectly  level  plain, 
intersected  by  inuumerahle  rivers  and  canals. 
Not  a  auMintaib  is  to  he  seen  in  tlie  wtiole  of 
the  noihern  provinces,  and  the  only  i.iequali* 
ties  <d  the  K*'ound  consist  ol  the  fllimiiiutive 
tand'hilla  oii  the  coasts,  and  some  icentle  un- 
didatuHis  of  hillock  and  dale,  in  the  p»ovin- 
ce9  of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  Inirdeis  of  Prursia 

It  IS  not  our  intention,  nor  will  tlie  l>niitk 
of  this  paper  permit  us,  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  tlie  MinsuiDarv  and  ferocious  wars  of 
which  Belgium  and  Holland  have  been  the 
thentre  in  former  times,  as  well  as  at  iiioie 
recent  perio«l<. 

The  ^truffFle  which  the  Lf>w  Countries 
made,  frotu  1570  to  1684,  lo  di  lirer  them- 
selves fnioi  the  Spaiiiiih  yoke  is  well  known. 
The  Qelieiatis  wcie  oblieed  to  succumb;  hut 
the  Dutch  coin|ielled  the  Spaniardii  to  ac- 
kno  ^Itdise  tlieir  nidrprudeiH*e  in  1609;  iiriii- 
ri|»ally  by  tlie  iLlorious  tfforis  ol  Williiim, 
Priiiceof  Oianiee,  tioni  «%liimi  the  present 
Kmie  of  Holland  is  lineally  de'tcende«l. 

FfOQiihia  time  the  countrjr  was  known  by 


the  two  grind  divisions  of  tfe)|elutn,  (or  the 
Nethc  Hands)  and  Holland.  Beleium  remain- 
ed under  the  |[*»vernircnt  of  Spti>n,  and  piti- 
able iiulet^  na«  lis  situation.  B\  etoivruiinii, 
by  tlip  hand  oi  tlie  exccutionera  of  tlie  Duke 
of  AU'a,  the  iniirderous  eeneral  ol'  Pliillip  ilie 
Second  of  Spain,  and  by  the  swiml,  a  icreaC 
part  ot  tlie  CHiinlry  wa«  nearly  depopulated : 
and  only  a  few  of  tho*>e  who  lematneil  hMQ 
eitlier  seed  to  sow,  or  hor!«es  and  cattle  to 
cultivate  tlieir  grounds.  Multitudes  died  of 
want. 

But  the  provinces  of  Holland,  which  eman- 
cipated tliemselves  under  the  Prince  of  Or* 
aiice  gradually  recruited  their  population  and 
tlieir  wealth  after  tlie  ravages  of  war.^and 
tlie  principal  part  of  tlie  trade  of  Belgium 
was  traiiHierred  to  these  provinces.  Anister* 
ihiin  so<in  inonopobzc  d  ali  the  Coin  merer  of 
Antwerp  and  B'uues  ;  and  althoutb  ihe  I/itr 
Countries  of  Bclisium  are  interesting  to  ilie 
traveller,  and  have  aif.ain,  to  a  great  degree, 
become  the  abi>de  of  commerce,  literature, 
and  ttie  aits,  they  ate  but  the  shadow  of 
what  they  were^and  are  now  eclipsed  by 
the  Diitrli  cities  and  towns,  especially  by 
Amsterdam. 

From  Spain,  the  Nether!and<»<exrlusive  of 
Holland)  pa>Md  to  ih<  House  id' Austria,  aii^ 
ctmtiniif  d  for  a  bmg  titm*  under  it» d<Hnii\ion. 
In  1792  the  F'ench  invaded  Bcigiuui  under 
Gene  al  Diimonrier,  and  overran  it  w  illi  an 
incredible  rapiditv,— more  particularlv  ow- 
in^  to  the  treachery  of  the  Bekic  pe«»ple  In 
U9S  it  wa4  aliiioHt  entirely  reconunered  liy 
tlie  Austrians,  but  retaken  by  the  French  in 
1794.  It  was  tlien  incoi pornteil  witi  the 
Freiirh  republic ;  and  in  U97  the  emperor 
formally  remmnced  all  claim  to  it.  In  this 
situation  it  remained  until  the  glorious  cam- 
paign of  1813,  when  it  was  axaiii  separated 
trom  France,  an  I,  by  the  ConjiresH  ot  Vien- 
na, Miuiexed  to  Holland,  and .  de^igimted  liy 
the  title  of  the  Kimedmii  oft  e  NetlieriaiidM. 
In  this  condition,  as  we  have  obseried,  it 
continued  uiitil  the  second  French  revolut*on, 
which  broke  out  in  the  autumn  ol  1830,  when 
Bi-luiuin  and  Holland  were  again  »eiMirate<l, 
and  a  new  kmifdom  erected  in  the  Netlier- 
laiidH,  and  the  sceptre  confided  to  Leopold, 
Prince  ol  SaxeColMmrg,  t%h-i  has  so  rrcently 
married  a  danehterof  the  reigning  Ki me  of 
France.  Jt  is  to  establish  the  throne  of  Le^ 
opold,  and  to  restore  Belgium,  to  its  pristine 
I*  te^riiy  and  limits, usi  it  existed  in  1^92,  that 
the  preitnit  Maria  undertaken.  But  lo  re- 
turn t<»  HoDandf—wlio^e  history  has  been  far 
more  illustrii'Us  than  that  of  the'Nettiertuiids* 
Alter  their  bepatation  from  Spam,  tlie  Dutch 
grew  into  a  wealthy  and  formidable  |ie(»iiie. 

Wc  pass  o%er  the  saindulous  war  iimrle  by 
Ciiiflun  lai:aii*6t  them,  in  uni<m  with  France, 
ill  tlie  rriunof  Charles  ihc  S«cond. 

From  liOi  to  1713,  the  Dutch  were  prin- 
cipals in  thoKrand  confederacy  eg^inuibe 
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ifiSAtmble  smbitioD  of  Loim  the  Foorte^nth, 
and  came  nut  of  rhe  contest  victonous  by 
meniH  of  the  £it^lis)i  allratice. 

Maiiv  vefir*  inav  novr  \te  passed  over,  ns 
thev  affi»rd  little  that  will  be  iNterebtiiiK  to 
our  render*.  When  Great  Britain  was  cn- 
Itttged  in  the  contest  with  America,  theStadf- 
holder  was  faForable  to  the  royal  cause ;  but 
he  could  not  restrain  the  aridity  of  many  of 
trie  merchants*  who  clandesKinely  supplied 
the  Americans  with  prohihited  warlike  stores. 
This  contraband  trade  at  lenirth  became  so 
notorious,  that  Enj^land  was  /y)mpelled  to 
repress  it  by  fc^rce,  which  led  to  a  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Holland.  This  war 
was  most  disastrous  to  the  United  Provinces. 
Their  naw  was  destroyed,  their  colonies 
taken,  and  their  trade  compleicly  ruined. 
But  in  this  war  they  were  in  alliance  with 
Frnnce ;  and  thus  it  has  always  «ieen.  When 
thf)  Dutch  were  in  alliance  with  England, 
both  countries  have  aU%ays  flourishe<l  and 
prospered  ;  and  w.-cn  opposed  toeachothcr, 
the  event  has  always  been  disastrous. 

When  Belgium  was  overrun  l«v  France  in 
1792,  and  1^94,  and  incorporated  with  that 
rountrv,  Hollapd  could  not  escape  the  same 
fate.  The  treachery  and  ctn^ardice  of  the 
people  of  Flandeni  delivered  up  their  own 
provinces,  and  pirticularly  Antwrrp  to  the 
mvaders.  Thi^  city  is  ihe  very  eate  to  Uul- 
laiid.  Dnmourier,  the  French  General,  hnv- 
ims  nosse?«sed  hiin!ielt  of  tins  fortress,  (which 
the  Dutch  are  now  stnii;i;line  to  mainraiti, 
as  their  only  nafe  barr  er  aeninst  the  French, 
•ince  the  decree  Ims  tiotic  forth  to  demolish 
the  B"l|zic  fortresses)  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Hoi  land.  The  Dutdi  theaenianed 
many  years  under  (he  yoke  of  an  iinperioits 
master  who  robbed  them,  crippled  ibeir 
trade,  annihilated  their  ciMiimerce,  and  laid 
prostrate  ilieir  laws  and  lil>criies  under  the 
eidious  dontinution  of  the  tri-coloured  flafr. 

Buonaparte  tvi^lted  to  liifhten  their  y(»ke, 
in  order  to  awake  and  resuscitate  their  naval 
enerjeies  ;  and  a  faint  y^leaiu  of  hope  dawned 
U|>oii  them,  when  Holland  was  dechured  a 
fceparate  kinsfdom,  and  eii'en  to  Louis  Buo* 
nnparte,  tlie  brother  of  Napoleon,  in  1806. 
He,  however,  possessed  the  mere  sliadow  of 
royattv,  without  any  of  its  pri«iieue4.  He 
wan  the  mere  slave  of  his  brotbei's  caprice. 
They  say  that  tie  pitied  and  loved  his  people: 
that  lie  would  have  devoted  bimf^elf  to  the 
promotifm  of  the ir  interests,  and  that  be  ac- 
tually connived  at  many  thiiii^s  inconsistent 
with  Napoleon's  views;  but  %»hen  he  found 
that  he  must  sanction  measures  which  be 
abbosred,  and  which  would  impoverish  and 
ruin,  rniher  than  benefit  the  licople  whom  he 
liad  sworn  to  protect,  he  resiisnea,  in  1810,  a 
crown  which  be  could  no  loiif;er  wear  with- 
out dishonour. 

Holland  was  now  once  more  incorporated 
will)  iha,cmpife  of  Fraoet^  and  the  Dnich 


experienced  their  fuH  share  of  opprM»iolir 
and  injury.  They  tberefoi^  hailed  with  Joy 
the  overthrow  of  the  scourge  of  the  woi  Id,  on 
the  plains  of  Leipsir,  in  181^.  F  t  awhile 
tliey  seemed  to  Voruet  itieir  ebaractenstic 
apathy.  The  cry  of  **  Urunge  Baven'*  waa 
enthusiastically  spread  from  town  to  town  ; 
wirh  one  simultaneous  movement  they  e«'ery 
where  expelled  the  oppressors  of  their  coun« 
try;  whilst, with  a  dienity  and  moderation 
worthy  of  freemen  thev  disdain  to  wi^alt 
their  vengeance  on  a  tallen  foe.  Their  pres- 
ent KinK  w'MS  invited  to  rcHissQme  Ins  former 
government,  and  Holliind  onre  more  looked 
forward  to  days  of  prosperity  and  Imppiness. 

S^cccedhie  events  placed  the  whole  of  the 
Netherland  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  who 
in  the  Conj^ress  of  Vienna,  determined  to 
annex  Hollatid  and  BHiemm^aDd  tfius  form  a 
sufficient  harrier  acainst  the  powers  of  Prance 
on  th;tt  side.  I'he  66ih  Anicle  of  the  act  of 
the  Comsress  of  Vienna  declares,  tnat*'tha 
old  United  Provinces,  and  the  former  Betsic 
Provinces,  toftether  with  the  Grand' Duchy 
of  LuxeinbiirK,  shall  form  uhder  the  Prince 
of  Orange-Nassau,  tlie  kioj;dom  ot  the  Neth-* 
eriands  " 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occas:oa 
which  demolished  this  woik  of  the  Allies. 

The  present  Kme:  wa-i  bom  Auiciist  94th^ 
1779,  and  married  Fredcrica  I/»utsa  Williel- 
mina  of  Prussia,  in  Octol>er,  U91.  lie  i« 
therefore  broi heroin-law  to  the  present  King 
of  that  ^nuntr]^. 

From  this  union  sprung  William  Frederick 
Getirjie  Louis,  hereditary  Prince  of  Orangey 
born  December  6(h,  1798.  Tliere  are  also^ 
other  children  of  their  marriage. 

I'he  Prince  of  Oran«;e  greatly  dtstini^iish- 
ed  hiiiise  f  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on 
that  glorious  day.  After  an  u«ibucces>ful 
suit  to  the  late  Princess  (Iharloite  of  Wakt, 
he  married,  February  ^Ist,  1816,  Ai.ne  Pau- 
lowna,  Grand  Duclieiis  of  Russia,  and  sister 
to  the  present  Em perrtr  Nicholas.  She  waa 
born  Janual>y  13th,  1795.  The  fruit  of  this 
marrialre  is  a  son,  born  February  19th,  18ir» 
and  named  William  Alexander  I^aul  Frederic 
Lrmis. 

The  whole  of  the  civil  list  of  the  Nether- 
lands (nays  Mr.  Boyes,  to  whom  we  ha*e  be- 
fore referred,)  doeij  not  ^zceed  290.000iL 
The  Prince  of  Oramre,  as  heir  apparent,  lias 
only  18,000/.  per  annum. 


Fkooi  tlie  Naotttcket  Inquirrr. 
THE  SWORDFISB* 

It  is  not  comtnoly  known  by  dwellers  in 
the  metropolitan  cities  and  other  remote  re* 
gioiis,  tlial  I  lie  Swurdfisli,  the  natural  enemy 
of  tlie  %%hale,  is  often  taken  in  this  vicinitr^ 
and  that  its  flesh  is  held  in  such  great  estim^ 
tioa  by  piKivoroM  epicurat,  Chaa  il^dvaya 
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hi|^  price  in  our  M  gNirk^t 
To  UMKte  who  deTi|t|u  in  devouring  the  tDhal«* 
iumts  of  the  deep,  a  si  ire  of  tins  foriitidahle 
eea-warrior  »ff>rdti  a  meal.uf  jtreat  delicacy. 
la  diape,  the  f«ordfiUi  is  iieari.T  cUinHncal, 
hAf>d»iii»e)y  taperinje  ii-om  the  head  down- 
wards, ancl  temiinaiiiiK  in  a  wide  scollop 


rimiif  strenieih.  It  hav  a  black  and  shiniog 
•kin,  without  scales,  si<nit&r  to  ihat  of  the 
f  peromceci  whale.  They  are  commonly  from 
iOut  15  feet  in  length,  wei^hiug  from  800  to 
400  !l>a.  The  sword,  as  it  m  called,  or  bune, 
prnJ«ctinK  liorixi»ntany  from  tl»e  lirad,  is  the 
priitci|»ul  instrument  which  it  employs,  either 
w  a  w^^pon  uf  attack, nr  a^  a  means  of  pro- 
CMring  fo<Ml.  This  *  sword'  is  extremely  hard, 
with  a  riHigh,  rratiiiff  surface,  Sfinie  4  to  6 
fret  loDK,  5  or  6  inihr s  wide,  two-e«<i!ed,  imd 
ihniuth  the  centre  atmnr  t\«o  inches  in  thick* 
Besf.  This  weapoo  »eeni»  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  s»oid  6sh,  a*>  cleverly  as  tiie 
trunk  of  the  elep!»ant  subserves  the  cunren* 
ience  of  tliat  sagacious  animal. 

Instances  are  quite  common,  of  whales 
beiutf  found  wounded  on  the  under  side, — 
douMless  by  this  iustniment  ;  ami  mhale 
ship*  have  frrauently  been  attacked  io  like 
flfianner.  We  hare  »een  a  plank  taken  from 
the  iMHtom  of  a  wlialer,  tlirow|th  which  the 
sword  of  one  of  these  fish  had  penetrated, 
lemv^nff  nearly  a  foot  inside  the  vessel,  and 
twic*  that  length  outside.  Uitahle  tn  with- 
draw it,  the  weapon  of  course  Ik  came  forfeit, 
and  ilie  l»ead  of  the  adventurous  assa'huit 
must  have  experienced  mudi  pain  in  partinic 
with  it~  for  It  was  found  broken  off  near  its 
junction  with  tne  skull.  So  ti|diiJy  did  it  re- 
main in  the  wood,  iliaf  no  perceptible  leak 
occurred  in  coni^»'ence,  tnouKh  the  ship 
must  liave  liad  btill  a  ciKi^iderable  portion  of 
her  vi^yage  to  accomplish.  From  this  fact, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  tremendous 
force  c-xerti  d  by  the  sword  fish  by  means  of 
this  peculiar  formed  tail,  when  ascendini;  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  through  the  water. 

(it*  the  habits  of  this  fish  very  little  has 
hitherto  b<  en  kf«own.  An  experienced  fisti- 
emihn  has  lately  stated  to  us  some  facts  in 
tlie  premises,  with  whidi  we  were  much  in- 
terested. They  live  upon  mackerel,  or  any 
smaifer  fish  whtdi  swmi  in  sho«ls-- obtaining 
their  pr«y  in  a  moht  singular  manner,  com- 
mencing their  pursuit  in  a  roundabout  st>le, 
like  tooie  cunumg  logicians,  they  take  a  W ide 
eircuit,  gradually  lessening  the  periphrey  of 
their  circo«iiiavigation,  and  increasing  tlieir 
speed,  until  the  numerous  objects  of  their 
appetite  are  huddled  mto  a  close  mass— when 
tlie  pursuer  bolts  for  the  centre,  sinkime  a 
moment.  thc«  coming  up  swiftly,  sivord  first, 
and  coiamoniy  transfixing  three  or  four  vi^ 
timt.  Some  si<ecies  of  whales,  we  l>el  leve,  are 
ia  the  habit  of  surrounding  their  prey  in  the 
•aflM  manner.    After  the  sword  fish 'has  se- 


evred  <mm  ori^ova ef  the  ansaller  fry,  in  iIm 
mode  above  related,  he  may  be  seen  with  his 
head  partly  abi  ve  water,  leisurely  tbrasliing 
his  priie  about,  as  it  were  in  play,  until  the 
victim  is  tore  to  nieces,  when,  and  not  h*  fort, 
he  sets  about  devouring  it  teatndum  arUm, 
In  almost  ever>  other  respect  this  fish  apfiears 


tail,  inwhidi,  asinSampeonN  hair  lies  its    to  evince  but  %ery  little  i^agacity.    It  must 


indeed  be  a  stupid  exploit  to  stick  one'»  horn 
through  a  ship'*  bottom,  without  the  power 
of  extraction— and  ttie  sluggish  indifference 
with  which  they  regard  the  harpoons  and 
lances  employed  against  their  own  lives— 
often  coming  as  it  were  voUintarily  to  receive 
a  secf^nd  or  third  wound,  instead  of  going  off 
at  foil  speed  to  the  endi  of  tlie  earth,  argues 
import  of  discretion. 

When  thcie  fi^h  are  brought  to  market, 
tlie>  are  cut  into  transverse  slices,  of  tlie  ur-^ 
denary  thickness  of  a  liecf-stake-andcookcd 
after  any  of  tlie  divers  fashions  applicable  to 
any  otiier  fish.  There  is  less  bone  in  the  . 
body  of  the  sworrifish  than  in  the  halibut— 
the  back  bone  or  rather  centre  bone  running 
through  witliout  branches  or  ribx,  from  stem 
to  stern,  like  the  wick  of  a  candle.  Tlieir 
eyes  are  much  laqEerthaii  those  of  the  largest 
wlialcs.  We  have  s^n  them  wlien  stripped 
of  the  frxternal  coat,  biie  enough  to  fill  a  tea 
cup.  When  first  taken  from  the  head,  they 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
powerful  buniing  glass.  With  a  swordfish*s 
eye  we  once  set  fire  to  a  cii:ar  m  less  than 
half  the  time  usually  required  to  perform 
thai  operation  by  means  of  a  common  glass 
lens. 

One  of  tliese  gipantic  warriors  of  the  deep 
was  captured  on  Saturday  Ihst,  on  tlic  Sooth 
shore  of  our  island,  in  a  innnner  sombwhac 
remarkable.  He  had  prolmbly  given  cliase 
to  some  straggling  blu(fi»h  or  scuppaug 
Tpuuggy,  as  the  New  Yorken  call  them) 
which  instinctively >2rd  towards  shoal  water, 
where  the  pursuer  got  aground;  when  tlie 
sutf  rolled  him  furtlier  up  the  strand,  sub- 
jecting his  head  and  fins  to  exposure  in 
anoilter  element.  In  this  situation  he  was 
discovc  red  by  two  females  in  a  calash  from 
Sirfsconset.  it  certainly  required  s«ime  nerve 
to  Httack  a  monster  of  his  dtmcii&ions,  grov- 
elling and  floundering  just  within  his  native 
brine ;  and  the  elder  ol  the  two  felt  rathtr 
disinclined  to  engage  in  such  ^port.  But  tlie 
younger  went  maiuuUjf  to  tlie  scratch,  and 
her  companion  followc  d.  They  took  him  by 
tlie  born  and  by  the  dorsal,  but  be  wouldn't 
stay  taken  in  that  i^uoble  style. 

At  length,  after  tugging  and  struggling  for 
half  an  hour— the  tumbling  billows  rheonly 
witnesses,  to  see  fair  pUy,  and  clear  the  ring 
—all  the  parties  being  alternately;  half  in  and 
half  out  of  water— tlie  am|ihibious  combat 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  assailants.  Sword- 
fish  liad  unluckily  got'Caoicd  sideways,  jutt 
as  one  of  bis  autagooifeU  was  advismg  ais 
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i^andonmetil<or  the  lNift!e  Ktoond  ;  but  thr 
youiiver  of  the  fair  nnuisiMi^,  decla^rd  bbf *d 
cut  hit  tliHMit  firkt— and  sciziiic  lhi^  au!i|>i- 
citHv«  niimii'nr,  Mie  iiluiiyed  uito  his  tfuUet  tiie 
deadly  «'eap<ii»— her  scisMim  !  It  wa^  all  she 
ctfuid  du  t'«ir  the  i&hirr  of  the  conquered  '.  ^Sii 
leavmis  htm  with  au  awful  leashui  tlie  ttuirai, 
witliiii^  u|Nm  the  heath,  the  victors  trudged 
half  a  Hide  to  ttie  nearest  farm  houfie,  wlure 
itiev  procured  more  t£fectire  iiiipletitems, 
and  returnini;  fiuislietl  their  work,  l»,v  de- 
CttpitataiK  tlie  prostrate  sea  dragoon,  cho|»- 
pnitf  hm^into  pttrtahle  sections,  and  sendm|i> 
aUiut  half  ^  the  spoils" — upwards  of  two 
hundred  w^yjlu— -to  market.  Wtien  the 
w«*rtie*i  6rst  told  the  story  of  clieir  liavinte 
taken  this  prize,  they  vcre  asked  if  thc7  felt 
sure  that  tlie  fish  w*as  not  already  dead  wlien 
discovered  f  One  ot  tl»em  replii^,  **  I  eucss 
you  would*nl  ha*  thought  s«»,  if  voii*d  ha*  seen 
tlie  sand  fly.**—''  Well,"  added  the  inquirer, 
**  none  would  have  aitempiecl  to  secure  so 
huge  a  suhject,  with  jn^'t  such  a  weapon,  ex* 
cepi  a  woman,  or  an  edUor,** 


veaMi  swallowed  tip  with  theoi.  and  t%« 
thousand)*  of  human  lieiugs  who  thus  toowl 
a  waten*  urare.  More  Mrff*ngtli  in  the  bo  hi- 
niH  iNighi  «>uve  half  ai  this  suffering. 

The  follow  ing  account  of  lo«i  and  aoci* 
dents  of  British  veittcls  is  extracted  from 
I>ivd*s  Lint  of  1"^ :  On  ffire.icn  voyages, 
157  w  recked ;  584  driven  on  sliore,  of  which 
S94  are  kmiwn  to  ha%e  lieen  got  f»ff,  and  pro* 
bably  more :  91  foundered  (»r  s*ink  ;  1  ruo 
down ;  95  abai'd«)ned  at  sea ;  and  8  of  tlietn 
aftcrward<»  ctrried  iiitoport;  12  condemned 
as  unneaworlhy ;  6  up»et,  one  of  tliein  ngiie* 
ed ;  97  mi*»s:n?,  one  of  them  a  packet,  no 
doubt  fouadered.  Coasters  and  cmliers :  109 
wrecked ;  991  dm  en  on  sh<ire,  of  which  191 
known  to  have  been  got  off,  and  proliably 
many  mi>re ;  67  founflered  or  sunk, 4  of  tlitm 
raised ;  6  run  do  «n ;  13  ahaii  Joned.  5  of  ttiein 
afterwards  carried  in ;  3  upset,  9  of  them 
righted;  16  missing,  no  d«Mihc  fouiuiered. 
During  the  year,  4  steam  vessels  were  wreck* 
ed;  4  driven  on  shore  but  got  off ;  and  two 
S'jnk. 


HAZARDS  OP  T8E  SEA. 

The  foHowing  it  from  an  article  in  Tail's 
Mu)«uro  of  Foreign  Dterature,  Science  and 
Art:- 

'*  Every  dojf  a  Skip  is  W.— From  an  exam- 
inn  r  it  m  oV  Loyd*s  Lists,  from  the  year  179 1 
to  the  c<mimencemeiit  of  1899,it  has'sppeared 
that  the  iiuiuIkt  of  Briiisli  vessels  alone,  lof>t 
duriiig  tliat  per'od,  an.ounted  on  an  atemge 
to  no  less  than  oi*e  an<l  a  half  daily.    We 
leara  from  Moreau's  tallies,  that  tlie  humlier 
of  mcri^iant  vessels  employed  at  one  >iiiiein 
the  nnvigiition   of   Rnglaml    and    Scotland 
amounts  to  aliout  90,008,  having,  one  with 
another,  a  burden  of  190  tons.    Out  f»f  550 
ships  of  the  royal  nnvjr  of  Enicland,  lost  lo 
the  count  nr  during  the  period  alNivemennon* 
ed,  only  160  were  taken  or  destroyed  bv  tnc 
enemv ;  the  rest  having  cither  stranded  or 
foundered,  or  having  l>een  buint  by  accident 
—a  striking  proof  that  tlie  dangers  ol  naval 
warfare,  however  gre^t,  niuy  be  far  i  xceed%^ 
bv  tl«e  storm,  tlie  hurricane,  the  sImniI,  and 
all  tlie  otiier  iierils  of  tlie  deep.    During  the 
last  great  war  in  EuropCt  39  British  ships  of 
the  tine  went  to  the  Imttom  in  the  space  of 
99  years,  besides  sevens  gun  ships,  86  frig- 
ate *«  ard  a  multitude  ot  smaller  vesselt*.  The 
navies  of  the  otiier  European  powers,  Frf>nce, 
UolUtnd,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  were  almost 
annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so  tliat 
tlie  aXKregateof  their  losses  must  have  tmmv 
times  exceeiled  tliat  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,     riiese  noMihers,  we  lielicve.  verv 
far  e«ceede<l  what  nnist  people  would  have 
sutiposed.    To  this  immense  loss  of  ships  o*' 
war  und  commerct,  the  imagination  must  be 
kft  to  supply  the  mcalcoUble  aioount  of 


TINCTURE  OF  &OSES. 

Take  the  leaves  of  the  cnromon  rose,  plac# 
then,  without  pressing  tho'ii,  in  a  btHile, 
pour  some  gotai  spirits  of  wine  ttp«m  tlie  n, 
close  the  bottle,  and  lee  it  stand"  until  it  m 
required  for  use.  Thi^  tincture  will  keep 
forvears,  and  yield  a  perfuiiie,  little  inferior 
to  otto  of  r<»ses.  A  few  dr«>pi  of  it  will  suF> 
fice to  imp* equate  ilie atm*sphere of  a inoin 
with  a  delicious  odiNir.— Commim  vinegar  is 
greatly  iuipioved  by  a  very  soiail  quantity 
being  added  to  if. 

SINRIMG  WELLS. 

BiSBOP  TTeber  mentions  a  corions  wav  of 
sinking  wells  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  "When 
the  ground  is  sand V,  a  cylindrica!  tm^er  of 
brick  or  stone  work  is  made  of  the  intended 
size  of  the  well.  This  is  suffered  to  remain 
until  the  masonry  heroines  indurated,  and 
then  it  is  gradually  undermined  until  u  is 
Mink  even  with  the  surface  of  tliegnMmd. 
If  the  well  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  they  add 
more  masonry,  and  again  undermme. 

N.  T.  Farwter. 

THE  B01IAM8. 

Pliht  asserts  that  tlie  Roman  ctt*»os,  in 
early  tiroes,  ploughed  their  fields  with  the 
same  diligence  tlmt  tliey  pitch^^  campfr,  %nd 
sowed  their  grain  with  the  same  care  that 
they  fonned  tlieir  annies  fW  battle.— Xfr. 

FLANTIRG  AND  BUILDIVG. 

Cato  says,  **a  landlmlder  should  ftPfdy 
himnelf  to  the  planting  of  his  fields  early  in 
youth  hut  he  ought  to  think  loue  before  b« 
builds."-i&. 
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TOi*.  ni. 


AUGUST  It,  IMS. 


NO.  85. 


torn  «ai  < 

8LATEBY. 

••ttnvyiiaduk^hadeoB  ttemip  of  the  UUle4 

Lm  Ft 

Wb  have  •  fSOoOlj  elinie^ 

Broid  TBlet  and  ttrMini  wWaiti  - 
Oar  moaiitMii-frontiert  firown  MibUni^ 

Old  0mm  gMrdi  our  eoait^— 
l«M  ysn  o«r  hanrealt  fiiir 

With  fenrid  tmile  Mrtoe, 
But  •  dark  shade  ii  gathniof  tli«re|— 

What  aan  its  hhMkMNBttB  ? 

We  have  a  birlhrigfat  prood 

For  our  jooaf  looa  ta  clfeliB/^ 
An  Eagid  toariigo^r  tha  almid, 

lo  freedom  and  io  fiMne,— 
We  baTia  a  leateheon  bright^ 

By  our  dead  fatbera  hotghy^ 
'  A  fearfot  blot  diMaiaa  ka  whiCa^— 

Who  hath  mah  erU  vM|ht  i 

Oar  banner  on  the  ata 

Looka  forth  vith  alarry  ejcy— 
Bnhlason*d  gioffo«v-baM  and  A«%— 

A  letter  on  the  tkjr^ 
What  hand  vkh  >halDiifi|  alriii 

Hath  marr'd  its  heafidj  blue  ?^ 
The  )roke— the  fawet    and  the  eham   ■ 

Saf— are  thiie  eoiblems  true  f 

ma  day,  doth  motie  rare 

Swell  ihroq^  oar  nation's  boand» 
Bat  Afria*s  vsiliog  mhigles  there^ 

jind  Snven  doth  hear  the  nundt 
Oh  God  ef  pover !— we  torn 

In  penkenee  to  thee^— 
Bii  ear  loVd  bnd  the  lesson  learn 

To  bid  the  elate  be  free. 


WAxnma^  Con^  Jolj  4th»  llH 


L.H.S. 


THE  JEWS. 

Tbs  Siat  mentioo  made  of  tb«  Jews  in 
Snglith  history  k  io  the  Cnnoot  of  Ecbrigbc, 
Arcbbiaho|^of  York,  io  the  yenr  750.  which 
ordain  that  *'  no  Christian  shall  jodaiie  or 
presome  to  aat  with  a  Jaw.**  By  the  laws  of 
fidwald  the  Confessor,  it  it  declared,  that 
**  the  JewS|  and  all  that  tfaey  have,  belong  to 
the  King.  Those  ara  the  only  occasions 
in  which  Jews  are  nsentioned  before  the 
Conqoesr.  Williana  the  Conoueror  encoiir* 
^ad  tba  Jaws  to  coma  over  in  large  nambers 


from  Roues  and  settle  in  England.  They 
increased  lapidly,  add  resided  in  |;reat  nam- 
bers  in  Oxford^  where  two  parishes  were 
called  the  Great  and  little  Jeuries.  In  die 
reign  of  Henry  1.  they  had  made  such  pro- 
gress in  Eaglaud,  that  the  Church  became 
alarmed,  and  Monks  were  sent  to  the  several 
towns  in  which  Jews  were  established,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  down  Judaism.^  . 
From  the  accession  of  Stephep  to  their  ban- 
ishment, in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  history 
abonods  with  details  of  their  sufferings. 
Taies  and  contributions,  to  an  exorbitant 
amount,  were  cootinaaliyfimposed  on  them, 
at  the  mere  will  of  the  Crown,  and  payment 
enforced  by  seizure  of  their  properties,  by 
imprisonment,  and  frequently  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  most  croel  and  wanron  bodily  tor- 
ture. Crimes  of  everv  description— many  of 
them  of  a  nature  the  most  absurd  and 
groundless— were  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
the  severest  penalties  inflicted  for  them. 
Tomnlu  were,  on  the  most  frivolius  preten- 
cts,  excited  against  them,  their  houses  pilla- 
gecl  and  burnt,  and  hundreds  of  them  massa- 
cred by  the  populace,  without  regard  to  either 
age  or  sex.  King  Stephen,  io  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  exacted  a  heavy  fine  of  3,000/^ 
from  the  Jews  of  London,  under  pretence 
that  some  one  of  their  body  had  been  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  The  Empress  Maud  com^ 
pelied  the  Jews  settled  at  Oxford  to  pay  her 
an  exchanee  of  monev ;  and  Stephen,  upon 
his  restoration,  compelled  them  to  pay  three 
and  a  half  exchanges,  under  pain  of  setting  , 
fire  to  their  houses ;  and,  to  show  that  he  was  ' 
in  earnest,  burnt  the  house  of  one  of  the 
richest  of  their  body,  which  procured  the 
paymeBt  of  the  whole  sum.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  this  reign,  the  Jews  were,  for  the  first 
time,  accused  of  the  crime  of  crucifying  an 
infant ;  it  was  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Norwich.  On  several  occasions  afterwarde 
they  were  accesed  of  the  same  barbarity  i 
generally  when  the  King  was  in  want  of  mo- 
ney. The  frightful  imputation  has  long  ceas- 
ed to  receive  any  credit  but  from  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  Jews  were  also 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  usury,  which 
was  on  all  occasions  held  out  by  the  clergy  to 
be  a  crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  William  da 
Waesrvilk,  Abbott  of  Borv,  was  deposed  for 
having  entered  the  church  at  the  head  of  a 
I  band  of  armed  men,  and  taken  thence  the 
arm  of  Saint  Oswalq,  to  pawn  with  a  Jew. 
During  this  reign  they  were  constantly  sub- 
ject to  severe  exactidus  from  tlie  crown  ;  on 
one  occasion  a  tollage  ef  a  fourth  part  of 
their  cbattelt  was  levied  npoa  themi  and  im* 
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■MdklMjr  «ft«Mnir^  tbcj  wera  forced  to 
nk9  th^Unm  of  £$0,000«  for  the  purpose  of 
def  miiBK  tbe  expen^et  of  tlie  KingV  intended 
joomejr  to  the  Holy  Luid.  All  the  rest  of 
£ngliind,  ffM*  the  same  oliject,  was  tivjied  at 
xrOiOQO.  Besides  these  demands  upon  tbe 
Ifody  of  the  Jews  itenerally,  iodividuals  were 

5liO  compelled  to  pay  large  sums;  Jurnet,  a 
ew,  of  Norwich,  was  mulct  on  one  occasion 
6fi^  rnaik^ ;  on  another  8000  marks.  lu  the 
S4th  year  of  this  reicn,  the  Jews,  who,  till 
tfien,  had  hut  on^  burial  place  for  BncSand, 
the  present  Jewin-street,  in  London,  obtained 
permission  to  purchase  grounds  for  interment 
ne^r  the  different  towns  in  which  they  resi- 
dedy  which  was  stronely  opposed  by  most  of 
Ihe  great  men  and  nobles  of  the  day. 

Richard  the  First.— From  the  acces- 
^on  of  thii  Monarch  to  the  throne  the  Jews 
bad  to  date  the  commencement  of  a  new  se- 
ries of  sufferinjt.  Richard  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  issued,  forbiddm^  any  Jew  to 
approach  the  palace  during  his  coronation. 
They  were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  soften  the 
mind  of  the  King,'  and  for  this  purpose  de- 
puted tome  of  the  chief  men  from  amongst 
them  to  carry  rich  presents  to  htm.  These 
persons,  hopinf^  they  would  he  protected  by 
reason  of  the  gifts  whicli  they  bore,  Ycntured 
to  approach  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  at 
^he  time  of  the  coronation,  aiid  the  crowd 
pressing  forward,  they  were  Ibrced  within 
Che  gates.  TIao  attendants  charged  them 
with  disobedience  to  the  King's  command, 
and  with  blows  forced  them  back  into  the 
Itreet.  The  mob  outride  raised  a  cm,  that 
the  King  desired  the  Proclamation  to  be  en* 
mcedt  and  forthwith  fell  upon  such  of  the 
Jews  as  were  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
•everat  were  severely  wounded  and  some  kill* 
ed.  A  report  quickly  spread  through  the 
citf ,  that  the  king  had  ordered  all  the  Jews 
to  oe  put  to  death,  for  disobedience  to  his 
•commands.  The  people  lost  no  time  In  put- 
ting this  supposed  order  into  execution.  Ttie 
Jews  were  Gou^ht  out  by  the  populace  in  ev- 
ery quarter  ^  the  city,  and  wherever  they 
were  found,  were  slain  without  mercy.  Many 
took  refuge  in  their  houses,  and  defenJed 
themselves  with  determined  courage,  till  the 
rabble,  whose  fury  was  increased  by  the  op- 

Kosttion  they  eiperienced,  set  iire  to  the 
ouses  and  burned  them  to  the  i^und— the 
Jews  and  their  families  perishing  in  the 
dames.  Information  was  at  leng;ib  carried 
to  the  King,  who  sent  his  Lord  High  Steward 
to  quell  tlie  tumult,  bat  the  populace  would 
pay  no  regard  to  his  authority.  The  tulliult 
continued  during  the  whole  night;  the  bouses 
of  all  the  Jews  were  plundered,  and  most  of 
them  burnt.  A  few  of  the  most  active  of 
the  rioters  were  apprehended,  and  three  of 
tjiem  executed— notjiowever,  for  the  pillage 
and  murder  of  the  iinfortunate  JiNvs — bu^ 
one  of  tliem  because  he  had  robbed  the 


denoe  of  e  Christiep  |  aod  tlviechertwo^e- 
ouiae,  bv  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  a  Je«« 
th^  had  exposIB  the  dwellings  of  tl»  neigh- 
boring Christians  to  destruction.  The  spirit 
which  had  br^en  out  in  London  against  the 
Jews  was  speedily  communicated  to  other 
partf  of  tbe  kio«doro»  end  thi^  were  in  eon- 
Mquence  subjected  to  severe  peraecutiooa. 
Belore  these  were  entirely  suppressed^  Rich- 
ard passed  over  to  tbe  Contioeiit  to  join  the 
King  of  France  m  tbe  crusade  to  Paicstioe. 
Those  who  had  taken  the  Cross  were  assem- 
bled in  juoat  of  the  principal  towns  preperiuc 
to  follow  him  ;  of  lilieee  xhe.gfCAler  aamber 
were  ill  provided  with  funds  to  defaetha 
expenses  of  their  journey  to  the  Ho^  land. 
They  observed  with  envy  that  the  Jews  were 
possessed  of  wealth— they  regarded  them  m 
infideU— and  perseeded  tbemsehres  that  tHey 
sliould  render  good  service  to  God,  if,  by 
wresting  the  riches  from  tbe  hands  of  uiA 
believers,  they  obteiped  the  means  of  aidiac 
in  the  overthrow  of  tbe  enei^es  of  Chr£ 
tianity.  In  Stem  ford,  Lincoln,  and  Norwich, 
tlie  houses  of  the  J^ws  were  plundered  b/ 
the  crusaders,  and  many  Jews  were  slaim  ^ 
The  same  outrages  were  committed  in  seve«- 
ral  other  parts  of  tbe  kingdom.  At  York  the 
popular  feeliii^  coenmunicated  itself  ao  jali 
classes  of  the  mhabitants,  and  many  of  the 
nobles  and  principal  gentry  of  tbe  neiglibft^ 
hood  associated  tbenuelres  with  the  aoldien 
of  the  Cross.  The  lM>uses  oC  the  richest  of 
the  Jews  were  spoiled  and  burnt,  and  many, 
together  with  their  families,  were  murdered. 
The  common  people,  urged  by  the  example 
of  their  superiors,  fell  upon  siioh  as  f*ft^aped 
the  6rst  assault,  and  with  savege  fury  slew 
them  without  regard  to  age  or  ;yx— five  hu»» 
dred,  with  their  wives  and  children,  escaped 
to  tlie  Castle,  and,  bv  permission  of  tbe  She- 
riff and  keeper,  took  refuge  there.  After- 
wards, thinking  that  these  officers  also  had 
taken  part  with  their  assailants,  they  refused 
to  allow  them  to  enter;  wliereupoo  the  She- 
riff as«^mbled  an  armed  force,  end  laid  ^ig^ 
totheCasUe.  Tbe  mob  joined  io  the  attack, 
and  though  they  were  sufficient^  bent  uMa 
destruction  and  plunder,  were  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  exhortations  of  the  clergy.  One 
in  particular,  a  canon  of  the  order  of  Prae- 
monstatenses,  »howed  his  zeal  on  the  occsp 
sion ;  for  several  days  he  appeared  amongat 
the  people  dressed  Jh  bis  surplice,,  and  great- 
ly increased  their  fury  by  cooiinueHy  caUH^ 
out  in  a  loud  voice, "  l>e«tro|  the  enemies  of 
Christ !  Destroy  the  enemies  of  Jlbus  !**  At 
length  he  recenred  the  penisliment  hi^  coo- 
duct  justly  merited,  far,  having  approached 
too  near  the  walls,  he  was  crushed  to  death 
^  e  stone  roHed  down  from  the  bettlemfnte. 
For  a  time  (he  Jews  defended  thenvMves 
with  desperate  bravery,  bet  the  assault  bein^ 
warmly  pressed,  tbey  foend  that  thev  had  so 
bopee  ei  eacape,  eiKf  cbey  oflbred  e  lerce  sum 
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«f  MOtt^  Ihit  tlMir  liv6t  aight  b*  WMll. 
^Amwm  nfund,  md  tktj  pro«M(M  tfdii 
m  take  viffOfwn.  mttmufm  for  tiieir  defeiiot, 
determiiimK  to  hoU  ottC  to  the  laff  moment. 
Of  e  soddiHi,  bowrever,  tiMtr  purpose  wm  el- 
Mured ;  o#e  of  their  elders,  »  laao  of  ereel 
•Mthonty  Mioni;tl  them,  hmnf  eelled  mmm 
tnpBihefy  Mood  op  aiwl  eddreeied  tlwp  in  the 
fbilowiog  vorde :— ••  Ye  nea  of  UnieU  beark- 
^k  ante  mycouniel.  It  is  better  for  utio 
4m  iu9  amr  law  by  our  own  hands,  than  to 
fall  mto  the  bands  of  the  cnaaMes  of  tlie  law, 
and  «va  are  m»  oouunanded  by  the  bw.''  Al- 
■MMl  nnaoinNHis  oeasdkit  wae  f^ifen  to  this 
vaaasnl ;  and  with  a  ttetenamatioa  to  which 
k  woald  be  powble  to  ^ad  but  few  parallels 
ill  history^  every  master  of  a  family  takinf  a 
knife,  cat  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren,  and  ttien  of  the  other  membcrt  of  his 
bottse^  and  lastly  destroyed  himself.  When 
this  dreadful  act  was  completed,  those  who 
remained  alire,  taking  up  the  dead  bodies, 
threw  them  over  the  walls  on  the  bends  of 
tbebesimrt*  Tbcy  then  bamt  their  dotbes. 
nnd  sudi  of  their  raluablet  as  they  ooaki 
nooeease,  and  threw  the  rest  of  their  treasnre 
into  the  sinks  and  drains  of  the  Castle.  The 
lireater  part  of  those  who  surrired,  colleci- 
Miit  theinselres  together  in  one  of  the  build* 
inasy^set  fire  to  it,  and  perished  in  diefiames; 
a  few  only  of  less  peurafce  thaa  their  breth- 
ren Kill  remained.  These,  coroinc  forward 
upon  iba  ramparts,  called  out  to  the  assail 
nnts^  and  showed  the  maaner  in  which  their 
cxunpaaions  had  fallen,  and  ofllered  to  receive 
baptism,  if  their  lives  mifcht  be  spared.  This 
was  ri;|inted  to  them;  bet  they  no  sooner 
passed*  the  i;ate  than  the  people  feH  upon 
them  nnd  slew  them,  with  the  enoeption  of 
one  or  two  of  them  who  escaped.  After* 
wards  the  populace  burnt  and  destroyed  all 
the  homes  of  the  Jews  in  the  city,  which  bad 
not  been  previously  demolished,  and  runmnc 
•o  tha  cathedral,  where  the  dmrtem  and 
bonds  of  the  Jews  were  deposited,  took  them 
out  and  destroyed  them  bv  fire.  Fifteen 
handred  Jews  are  stated  to  have  perislied  at 
York  on  this  occasion,  besides  those  who  fell 
1(1  other  parte  of  England. 

Kino  Johv.— When  John  came  to  the 
Throne  he  was  annioos  to  prevent  the  Jews 
q#ittkic  BnRhmd,  aad.  in  the  first  year  of  his 
retgn,  iqranted  them,  oy  charter,  permission 
to  apptMnt  a  Hi^h  Priest ;.  and  in  the  second 
year  granted  them  two  other  charters,  by 
which  they  were  tnahled  to  hold  lands  which 
shottld  descend  to  their  heirs.  These  meas- 
nres  gave  confidence  to  the  Jews,  and  in  ten 

Siars  their  wealth  greatly  increased.  The 
ing  then  threw  oflF  alt  dt^uise ;  in  the  year 
1910,  he  laid  a  tollage  upon  the  Jews  of 
^OtOnnirks,  and  enforced  payment  by  im- 
prtsonmcnt,  and  by  the  iniliction  of  various 
nodes  of  bottily  tortore ;  many  were  depri- 
vv^ofsiRbt;  one,nJcwofBdttol,wasGon- 


tn  bnsun-toatirtam  ffooshithead 
everv  day  amilika  had  dteehamad  bit  qaaiai 
on  the  e^hth  diqry  having  lost  all  his  teeth  bol 
one,  he  paid  tlie  amount  demsnded  of  him. 
The  uest  year  a  further  toliane  was  levied, 
in  respect  of  which  ooe  Jew  alone  paid  5500 
laarka.  latbeeigbteeothyearof  hiarei|^ohn 
imposed  another  heavy  tax^  aad  oompelled 
iu  payment  by  hnprisoamentand  other  meafr> 
nres  of  vielanca.  Bssidss  sums  raised  upon 
the  Jews  by  taxes  on  the  whole  coaimuoity^ 
ha  was  oonstaatly  seitrng  upon  tbe  pro^^ty 
of  individuals.  It  was  his  general  prnctica 
to  take  a  sum  of  money  from  the  deibtora  to 
the  Jews,  for.  which  berelensed  them  from 
tlie  fuU  sum  they  owed  their  Jew  creditor^ 
The  Barons,  when  they  assembled  in  London 
to  compel  the  King  to  grant  Magna  Chartai 
broke  lato  tha  houses  of  the  Jews,  and  piK 
Mged  them  of  everv  thing  that  was  vaUalblab 
«ad  even  palled  down  tbe  houses  and  camea 
off  the  stones  of  which  they  were  buikt  for 
tbe  purpose  of  repairing  the  walls  of  tha 

UalraT  m  THinn.^-'When  Henry  tha 
Third  ascended  the  Throne  ha  was  still  in  hia 
miaority,  and  before  he  atteined  bis  majority 
the  Jews  iMre  anmolested.  A  change  of 
conduct,  however,  took  place  in  tbe  fenr» 
teeuth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  w«ra 
compelled  to  give  op  a  third  part  of  their 
moveables  to  the  Crown ;  and  imoMdiataly 
afur  a  magnificent  synagogue^  which  thegr 
bad  bailt  m^  London  by  permission  of  tlia 
King,  was  seised  by  him  and  granted  to  tha 
church.  From  this  time  scarce  a  year  was  a^ 
lowed  to  |>ass  withoat  taxes  to  agrieaoaf 
amonnc  being  eaacted,  wliich  were  enforeed 
by  imprisonment,  by  seising  their  propertyw 
aad  bf  taking  from  them  their  wivee  and 
chddren.  The  accusation  of  crucifying  tlia 
children  of  Christians  was  again  renewed* 
It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  Jews,  whn 
^.^  apprehended  at  Lincoln,  confessed,  upon 
his  life  being  promised  him,  that  this  barber* 
ity  was  repeated  every  year,  and  that  samn 
of  the  principal  Jews. from  ep«h  town  alwayt 
attended.  Upan  the  foundation  of  thia  con« 
fession,  which,  however,  did  not  save  the  lifar 
of  the  accuser,  eighteen  of  tbe  richest  Jews 
were  hanged  as  aooomptices,  and  their  pnK 
perties  forfeited.  The  most  absurd  acousa* 
tion  brought  agaiast  them  was,  that  a  patty 
of  them  had  collected  large  quantities  of ' 
combustible  materials  at  Northamptoif,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  London  by  fire. 
Upon  this  incredible  story  many  Jews  were 
burnt  alive,  aad  their  efiects  seited  into  tbsr 
King^  bauds.  To  escape  from  these  suflbr* 
ings  the  Jews  prayed  permission  to  leava' 
Bnglend,  but  this  was  denied,  and  a  proda* 
roation  issued,  forbidding  any  Jaw  to  leave' 
Bnghmd  without  the  Kmg's  license.  The' 
King  being  in  great  want  of  money,  swort 
*<  by  tha  hMd  of  Ood  ha  waa  bound  m  dabti 
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to  the  amount  of  300/X)0  taftrks,  aod  moft 
Imve  the  mooey,  however  gotten.^  Duke 
Richard  proposed  to  provide  the  Kin^t  with 
the  money  upon  the  condition  that  the  whole 
of  the  Jews  should  be  assii^ned  over  to  him. 
'The  Kinfr  consented,  and  all  the  Jews  were 
mortgaged  to  him.  Everr  species  of  cmeltj 
was  also  practised  towards  them  hj  the  peo- 
people ;  their  houses  were  pillaged  and'homt, 
andlHindreds  fell  vicqms  to  the  frenzj  of  the 
popolaoe. 

EmwAMD  THE  First,  11273.— Edward's  first 
act  towards  the  Jews  was  a  proclamation 
promising  them  protection,  but  steps  were 
•000  uken  to  obtain  a  return  of  tbeir  effects 
and  possessions,  a  new  tollage  was  then  im- 
posed  on  them,  and  the  collectors  were  em- 
powered to  punish  the  refractory  with  ban* 
Mbment  from  the  kingdom— to  imprison  all 
such  as  comoMA  thieves,  who  should  be  found 
in  the  country  after  three  days,  and  the  lands, 
houses  and  effects  of  those  who  should  be 
banished  were  to  be  forthwith  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  sold.    Accusations  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  made  against  then  of  cupping 
and  falsifying  the  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  in ' 
the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  no  less  than  994 
mtn  pot  to  death  for  this  cause;  and  all 
tbe^  possessed  taken  to  the  use  of  the  King ; 
and  smaa  to  a  large  e&tent  were  extorted 
from  them  by  the  common  people  through 
threats  of  aocosinc  them  of  this  crime.    In 
the  16th  year  of  uis  reijtn  all  the  rich  Jews 
in  Englatid  were  seised  m  one«ight,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
King  19|000  pounds  ofsHver  as  a  ransom. 
The  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  derav 
•gainst  the  Jews  continued  to  increase.    Ed- 
ward, in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his 
French  subjecu,  banished  all  the  Jews  from 
his  dominions  on  the  Continent.    This  meas- 
ure served  greatly  to  raise  his  popolaritv ; 
•ad  upon  his  return  to  London,  in  1390,  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  joy  aod  good 
will  by  the  clergy  and  people.    Before  this 
feeling  could  subside,  he  was  induced  to  con- 
sent to  a  decree  for  the  final  banishment  of 
the  Jews  from  Englaad.    In  return  for  this 
favor  he  received  from  the  Commons  the 
grant  of  a  fifteenth  part  of  their  goods,  and 
from  the  clergy  a  girt  of  a  tenth-part  of  their 
moveables.    As  a  matter  of  grace,  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  take  with  them  a  part  of 
their  moveables,  and  sufficient  money  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  tlieir  Journey ;    their 
houses  and  other  possessions  were  all  seized 
by  the  King  for  his  own  use.    By  the  time 
appointed,  we  whole  of  the  Jews,  amounting 
to  16,000  left  England.    From  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  1990,  to  the  present 
time,  more  than  350  years  elapsed  witliout 
the  Jews  "Miaking  anv  attempt  to  establish 
themtelve% in  England.    When,  however,  the 
Royal  authority  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  great 
#l>ieol  of  their  apprehensions  was  removed. 


IittiMdiat^y  opoQ  thede^tb  of  Chiiflea  the 
First,  tliey  inaoe  overtures  to  the  Parliameat 
and  Council  of  War,  and  offered  600,000^  to 
be  allowed  to  return,  provided  they  had  made 
over  to  them  the  Bodleian  Ubrary,  at  Oxford, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  for  a  Syna- 
gogue.   The  proposal  was  entertained,  hot 
the  Parliament  required  that  the  Jews  shoold 
pay  800,000/L ;  this  they  refused,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation was  broken  off.    Their  next  appli- 
cation was  to  Cromwell,  when  made  Protec- 
tor.   The  mauer  was  debated  m  Council^ 
but  no  public  measure  was  taken  to  authorise 
the  return  of  the  Jews.    About  the  sanse 
period  the  achievemeots  of  CromweU  and 
his  renown,  became  known  to  the  Jews  who 
resided  in  the  Western  paru  of  .Asia,  and  a 
deputation  from  them  arrived  in  £n^and,iiDr 
die  ostensible  purpose  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Company  to  trade  to  tlie  Levant ;  but 
at  a  private  audience  with  CromweH,  they 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
disclosed  to  him  the  main  object  of  tlieir 
visit ;  which  was,  to  inquire  into  CromweH's 
pedigree,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able 
to  trace  him  to  a  Jewish  oripn,  and  prove 
him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.    Tliey  ob- 
tiined  permission  to  examine  the  books  in 
the  library,  and  afterwards  established  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  at  Huntingdon,  the  birth- 
place of  Cromwell,  and  enured  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  his  descent.    Their  invesuga^ 
tion  was,  however,  not  condocted  with  the 
necessary  caution,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
ioquines  became  public.  The  account  quickly 
spread  to  London.    Cromwell  was  ^posed 
to  raillery^  and  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  de- 

5 art  the  country.    After  the  Restoration,  the 
ews  begun,  by  degrees,  to  take  up  their  res- 
idence in  this  country,  and  in  the  year  1669^ 
they  had  a  Synagogue  in  London.    Under 
James  the  Second  the  Jews  were  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  the  alien  duty ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  King  William,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  merchants  of  London,  ihey  were  again 
subjected  to  the  impost,  which  produced  tea 
'thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  shows  that  their 
numbers  were  considerable.    Bv  Sutute  1 
Ann,  it  was  enacted  that  **If  the  child  of 
any  Jewish  parent  is  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  is  desirous  of  embracing  it^ 
upon  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  hm 
may  compel  any  such  parent  to  give  his  child 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  in  proportion  to  hie 
circumstances.'*    In  the  year  1753,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  for  naturalixing  for*, 
eign  Jews ;  but  the  general  opposition  of  the 
people  to  Uie  measure  was  so  great,  that  ia 
the  ensuing  Session  the  Bill  was  repealed.  - 
Since  then  no  laws  have  been  made  afiecting* 
the  Jews ;  but  the  time  appears  to  be  arrived . 
ivhen  all  tbeir  disabilitios  will  be  removed, 
and  the  Jew  will  have  as  full  an  IntereK  aa 
the  rest  of  the  nation  in  supporting  by  hia^ 
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tmlentt  mid  li»  fortune,  thenroipentjr «iid 
m^\  bcinn  af  ihe  coimtry.— The  muntier  of 
Jetvs  m  Loodotth  estiuwted  m  ebout  18,000, 
end  in  the  rcrt  of  fingland^,000;  they  are 
known  to  be  possened  of  creac  commercial 
wealth,  and  many  of  them  Uf*  acquired  ei- 
tensfve  hmded  possessions. 


Fran  the  Botwn  Mereaatile  JoumL 
HISTORY  OP  THE  SBA-S£BFElfT, 

The  earliest  account  of  an  animal  of  thh 
.feaeral  description  is  fomished  by  Pantoppi- 
dou.  Bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norwa;r,  and  au- 
thor of  an  oldNatoral  History,  m  the  first 
cdkions  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the  serpent. 
This  sif(es  htm  a  frnme— an  appearance  doubt- 
leM  caused  by  his  rapid  motion  through  the 
water.  He  says,  it  lay  on  the  water,  when  it 
was  calm ;  and  when  it  mo?ed,  parts  of  the 
-liack  were  to  be  seen  •in -the  line  of  the  head. 
The  color  was  dark  brown^  variegated  with 
light  spots  or  streaks.  The  animal  appeared 
regolarly  RMay  years  off  the  Manor  of  Nord* 
iantf,  in  Jufy  and  Au^ust^  where  all  the  in- 
Jiabitaots  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
liim,  though  the  Bishop  doubted  tlie  whole 
•tory  for  a  long  time.  He  represents  the 
length  to  have  been  600  feet,  and  the  sice 
that  of  two  hogshead  !— a  statement  which 
furnishes  rather  curious  food  for  discussion. 
It  was  at  least  an  immense  exaggeration  of 
ihe  ignorant  peasants  and  fishermen. 

The  Bishop  also  cites  a  leUer  dated  1751, 
from  a  Captain  m  the  Swedish  Navy,  De 
Ferry,  relating  to  a  snake  seen  by  him  near 
Isolde,  on  a  calm  hot  day  in  August, 
1746.  He  fired  at  it,  on  which  it  iromediate- 
Ij  sunk.  Observing  Uie  water  to  be  red,  he 
aupposed  he  had  wounded  it.  The  head,  he 
relates,  was  like  that  of  a  horse— ar*d  of  a 
icratish  color— the  mouth  was  ^uite  black 
ana  very  large.  He  also  mentions  the  bright 
taane.  The  eyes  were  blacky  and  there  were 
seven  or  eight  thick  folds,  about  six  feet  dis- 
tant fram  one  another.  This  letter  was 
•worn  to  before  the  Bergen  macisiirates. 

In  1804,  Alden  Bradford,  Esq.,  tlien  of 
Maine,  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  Q.  Adams, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Am.  Academy,  trans- 
anitting  doaoments  to  shew  that  a  lar^  sea- 
•erpent  had  been  seen  in  and  about  Penob* 
acut  Bay.  The  Academy  laid  them  aside, 
and  they  first  appeared  in  Silliman's  Journal, 
ill  18^.  One  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cammioge  of  Solhvan,  Me.  dated  Aug.  1803 ; 
and  ano£er  was  dated  August,  1804.  The 
animal  was  aaen  by  Mr.  Cummings,  bis  wife, 
daughter,  and  another  lady^  as  they  were  on 
tbeirpassage  to  Belfast, betweenCapeltosoi 
and  Long  Island.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
July ;  the  sea  was  calm ;  there  was  verv  little 
wM;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  ser- 
pent vraanear  Long  Island.  Mr.  C.  suppo- 
«d  ictokiaalaniBefboiri  of  fishywitba  sealat 


ope  end  of  it;  bat  he  wondered  (Aesitft4oKK 
nie  mii  if  tht  wsAtt  so  macA  AifAer  ikon 
vmaii  ft*  be  drew  near,  they  discovered  the 
whole  appearance  to  be  one  animal  in  tlie 
form  of  a  serpent.  He  had  not  the  horisonF- 
ttUf  hut  anofcending  and  descending  terpen" 
tine  motion.  This  account  also  refers  to  the 
description  given  by  other  persons  of  similar 
animals. 

A  letter  of  March,  1751,  from  Capt  Little 
of  our  Navy,  to  Mr.  Bradford,  states  that  in 
May,  1780,  as  he  was  lying  in  Broad  Bay 
(Penobscot,)  in  a  public  armed  ship,  he  dit- 
coveted  at  sunrise,  a  large  serpent,  coming 
down  the  bay  on  the  surface  of  the  water.— 
The  cutter  was  manned  and  armed ;  he  went 
himself  in  the  boat ;  and  when  within  100 
feet  of  the  serpent,  the  marines  were  ordered 
to  fire  on  him ;  but  before  tliey  could  make 
ready,  lie  plunged  into  the  water.  He  was 
not  less  than  45  to  50  feet  long  ;  the  largest 
diameter  of  his  body  was  supposed  to  l>e  15 
incites;  and  bis  head,  nearlv  the  sixe  of  that 
of  a  man,  he  carried  4  or  5  feel  out  of  water. 
He  wore  every  appearance  of  a  Black  Snake. 
He  was  afterwards  pursued,  but  they  never 
came  nearer  to  him  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
A  Mr.  Joseph  Kent,  of  MarshfieU,  says 
Copt.  Little,  saw  a  like  animal  at  the  same 

{ilace  in  tlie  year  1751,  ifthich  was  longer  and 
arger  than  the  main  boom  of  his  sloop,  of 
85  tons.  He  observed  him  within  ten  or 
twelve  yards  of  the  vessel; 

The  dedatation  of  Eleazer  Crabtree  is 
then  given,  who  lived  at  Fox  Island,  in  the 
Bay  of  Penobscot,  in  the^ear  1777  and  1778« 
He  bad  frequently  heard  of  a  sea-modsler 
frequenting  the  water  near  tlie  shore ;  and 
doubtiog  the  fact,  he  weat  down  one  day 
upon  receiving  information  from  a  neighbor, 
that  lie  was  then  in  the  sea  neai*  his  house. 
He  saw  a  large  animal  in  the  form  of  a 
snake,  lying  almost  motionless  in  the  water» 
about  500  leet  from  the  bank  where  he  stood. 
His  bead  w^s  about  four  feet  above  the  sur-^ 
face ;  he  appeared  a  hundred  feet  long ;  and 
he  supposed  hini  to  be  three  feet  in  diaiaeter. 
Many  other  inhabitants,  upon  whose  veracity 
he  could  depend,  had  also  declared  to  him 
that  at  other  times  tbey  had  seen  such  an 
animal. 

A  letter  from  "Capt.  Crabtree" (probably 
the  same  as  above)  was  published  in  the  pa- 
pers of  1793,  relating  to  a  snake  about  69 
feet  long,  which  he  baw  near  Mt.  Desert,  in 
June  of  that  year. 

In  a  leuer  of  1817,  from  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Jenks  of  this  city  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis, 
he  sutes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cummings, 
that  the  British  saw  the  animal  in  their  expe- 
dition to  Bagaduce  (New  Castine,)  and  that 
various  other  persons  at  different  tunes  have 
beheld  him.  _ 

In  June,  1815,  the  eerpent  was  seen  aff 
Plymouth.    Mr.  FianejE,  •  reepectable  4U 
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«bof»ed  a  ]m%th  of  about  thirtj  feat;  but  lo 
turntne,  about  half  a  mile  off;  it  di^HAy^  at 
lea^c  100  feet.  It  afterwards  came  nearer, 
wbcn  k stopped  and  lay  motionless  on  the 
surface  for  5  minutes,  or  more.  The  appear^- 
ance  was  like  a  string  of  buoys— /iirty  or 
J9r(y  of  which,  of  about  the  sisa  of  a  barrel, 
were  exhibited.  He  was  seen  by  Fianej  and 
others  again  soon  after. 

[o  Aognst,  18ir,  he  frequently  fisitad 
Gtottoesier.  These  persons,  wIk)  saw  ao»  70 
or  90  feet  of  his  length  alKmeotion  his  loints, 
rings,  bunebas  or  swells ;  and  one  tentlemao 
in  particolar,  who  saw  him  lying  itill.  obsenr* 
•d  these  bunches  very  distinctly,  about  one 
foot  in  height,  upon  his  back.  Capt.  Tappan, 
and  two  ot  his  crew,  on  board  the  Laura,  of 
rfewburyport,  saw  his  bead  within  SO  or  50 
leet,  and  describe  it  with  roiMiteness.  It 
was  formed  like  that  of  a  serpent's;  his 
.tongue  was  thrust  out.  and  appeared  about 
two  feet  in  length;  this  he  raised  several 
times  over  his  head  and  then  let  it  fall  again ; 
it  was  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  the  end  of 
it  resanbled  a  harpoon.  The  eye  was  like 
that  of  an  ox,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
small  bunch  over  it  on  each  Side  of  his  head. 
The  animal  did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  vessel;  and  his  motion  was  much  swifter 
than  that  of  any  whale.  He  was  certiBed  also 
to  have  been  seen  hy  Beverly,  Salem  and  otb- 
er  mariners.  A  hfirte-mackerel  was  taken  by 
a  Boston  party,  «%hich  oast  soma  ridicule  on 
the  believers  in  the  real  serpent. 

The  most  distina  affidaviu  were  made  in 
1818,  by  the  most  creditable  witnesses,  of 
his  appearance  off  Cape  Ann,  and  we  may 
n»me  especially  those  published  ia  tLe  Hal- 
lowell  Gazette  and  Advocate. 

The  Cenunel  of  August  ^,  1819,  contains 
a  long  statement  of  a  similar  spectacle  from 
Samuel  Cabot,  addressed  to  Col.  T.  H.  Per- 
kiof.  A  letter  from  Marshall  Prince  to 
Judge  Davis,  to  the  same  effect,  also  appear- 
ed, and  anotlier  from  the  l|on.  J.  T.  Austin. 
Mr.  Prince  saw  liim  at  Nahant.  Ue  says :— 
**  His  head  appeared  about  3  feet  out  of  wa- 
ter. 1  counted  IS  bunches  on  his  back^my 
family  thought  there  were  15.  Mv  family 
and  self,  who  were  in  a  carriage,  jadsed  t.hat 
be  was  trom  50  and  not  more  than  60  feet  in 
leneth.  As  lie  swam  up  the  bay,  we  and  the 
other  spectators  moved  on  and  kept  nearly 
abreast  of  him.  I  had  seven  distinct  views 
of  him  from  the  long  beach,  and  at  some  of 
them  the  animal  was  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  distant.  On  passing  the  second 
beach,  we  were  again  gratified  beyond  what 
we  saw  in  the  othier  bay,  which  I  concluded 
he  had  left  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
boats  in  the  offing  in  pursuit  of  bim.^  The 
Evening  Gazette  furnislied  some  additional 
dDcomants  authenticated  by  Mr.  Bradford^ 
We  mil  add  to  this  history  a  pan^^P^ 


from  tba  KsoMlMink  Oasatu of  July,  18S0: 
-*'*Tbe  coast inour  ininiediatftviciiNtf  baa 
at  last  received  a  visit  Ironi  the  far  umtsd 
Sea-serpent.  Ue  was  feen  by  throe  men, 
who  %vere  fishing  a  f^w  mites  distant  from 
the  shore,  on  Thursday  afternoon  last.  Two  of 
the  men  were  so  much  alarmed  at4iii  naaiv 
ness  to  the  boat,  that  they  went  below.  The 
third,  however,  Mr.  Gooch,  a  man  whose 
statements  can  be  relied  bn,  remained  on 
deck  and  returned  the  glances  of  bis  serpani^ 
ship  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  lis 
givies  the  following  account  of  the  interview; 
—The  fish  was  first  seen  a  shoit  distnnaa 
from  tbem,.and  stiortly  after  he  turoed«bo«t 
and  came  within  six  lent  of  the  boat,  wbaa 
he  raised  his  head  about  four  feet  from  the 
water,  and  looked  directly  into  the  boat,  and 
so  remained  for  several  minutes.  Mr.  Qooob 
noticed  him  atteiitivelj^  and  thinks  he  was 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  about  six  in  oironosp 
ference,*'d(C 

Tlie  reader  will  find  fpnherdetaiU  in  Gray 
and  Bowen's  edition  of  Buffoon.  We  ara 
free  to  sav  that  they  leave  little  doubt  on  oar 
own  raiim  of  tlie  existence  of  a  sea-serpent. 
For  the  present  our  belief  most  be  mngv^lmr^ 
The  recent  additions  to^  the  story  reosam  to 
be  discussed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SAL  AMMOKIAC 

Even  in  the  present  abundance  of  animal 
food  the  refuse  is  not  wasted ;  and  all  that  is 
thrown  aside,  as  onpalatatla  or  indigestible; 
is  subsequently  collected,  for  the  purpose  ot' 
obta'ming  a  material,  very  extensively  emploj^ 
ed,  and.  of  cosiderabia  vahie  in  the  artS| 
known  familiarly  under  the  name  of  ^  aiiH 
flMNiitfc  Perhaps  in  the  whole  ctrde  of  tiie 
arts  there  is  scarcely  any  process  more  inter* 
esting,  if  all  the  attendant  circomstaaoes  be 
considered,  than  the  fabrication  of  this' sob- 
stance:  and  the  interest  prinaipaHy  arisea 
from  this  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
process,  that,  among  the  nuinereus  produeia 
which  are  evohred  in  its  different  stages,  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  sufficiently  useful 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  iu  being  thrown 
away. 

Any  one,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  moch 
in  the  streets  of  London,  will  frequently  see 
some  halffclotbed  wretched  individual  stoofH 
ing  down  and  holding  open  an  apron,  mco 
which  he  Uirows  from  time  to*tiine  pieces  of 
brokai  hope  and  other  offd,  which  he  has' 
disengaged  Iroes  the  interstices  of  the  stones 
that  form  the  carriage  pavamaat.    The  on- 
sightly  load  thus  obtained  is-conveyed  to  the 
sal  ammoniac  factory ;  and  when  a  safficient 
mass  of  bones  has  been  accrnnulated  froaa 
this  and  other  sources,^  tliey  are  thrown  iaso- 
a.oaldron  of  water,  and  are  boiled  for  tbe^ 
purpose  of  clearing  them  of  the  ^sreate'witlr 

"  •   tbajr  ar-  " — ^     ~*^   "^ 
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•wbiiHumdf  oolfeeeMl  from  tb«  tttifBce  of 
the  i»«ter  on  wbkh  it  flo«U»  U  employed  in 
tlie  compotition  of-toep. 

The  hones  then  cleaned  nre  thrown  mto 
kuve  petoriSyBuiToonded  by  hornini^  fuer,and 
mibmitted  to  the  'prooess  ailted  destractive 
disiillatton  ;  whem?.  In  consequence  of  the 
npplitiackm  of  a  tufficient  decree  of  beat,  the 
BMtter  of  the  hone  U  Ttbo\r^  into  its  con- 
stitucnt  element's,  from  which  new  com- 
p<iBodB  ate  formed.  Of  these,  some  pass  off 
m  the  slate  of  vapor  or  i»as,  while  the  fixed 
prinnples  remain  m  the  retort. 
-  Amonit  the  more  remarkahle  products 
which  paas  off  are  carbonic  acid  (^,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  fixed  mr ;  and 
varkHis  combinations  of  hydrof^en  and  car- 
Kon,  forminir  different  kinds  of  inflammable 
atr  ;  tocher  with  Water  hofdinx  carbonate 
of  ammonia ^M^  of  haruhom)  in  solution  ; 
and  a  pecoltar  oil.  Of  these  products,  the 
ftaed  air  and  inflammable  air  are  disreg^arded 
«nd  suflfered  to  escape.  The  oil  is  employed 
to  feed  lamfw  placed  in  small  chambers,  the 
sides  of  which  become  incni^ted  with  the 
smoke  arieinfr  from  the  combustion :  which 
smoke  being  collected,  becomes  an  article  of 
sale  under  the  name  of  lamp-hhck ;  a  sub- 
stance of  considerable  importance  as  the 
basis  of  priniinK  ink,  &c 

Ic  would  lie  tedious  and  oninterebtitoe  to 
tlie«eoefal  reader,  to  describe  all  the  tnter^ 
mediate  steps  of  the  process :  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient far  Che  probent  purpose  to  sute  that, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  h,  two  new  com- 
pounds ate  Ibrmed,  namely,  nniriate  of  am- 
vionia  and  sulphote  of  -soda :  of  which  the 
sulphale  of  soda  is  separated  by  the  process 
of  ^hrystalliaation,  and  is  sold  tothedniftcms 
voder  the  common  nanBe  of  G/eafor's  salt ; 
aad  ihe  mariate  of  ammonia,  fan/  mimiomac) 
the  Kreat  objeet  of  the  whole  manufacture, 
is  finally  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  the 
process  called  mhimai'wn. 

The  form  of  the  bones  submitted  to  de- 
structive distillation  in  this  process  is  not  aU 
iered :  and  the  MivolatilaBed  mass,  remaininf^ 
ia  the  retorts,  consists  of  the  earthy  and  sa- 
boe  matter  of  these  hones,  blackened  by  the 
CttrhoB  which  is  evolved  from  their  animal 
maMer.  Eaposure  to  an  epen  fire  drives  off 
this  carbon,  and  leaves  the  bones  still  uoal- 
tvred  ill  form,  but  nearly  blanched:  and 
lliese  boneS)  subseqipmtly  reduced  to  powder, 
and  raised  with  asufficient  quantity  of  water 
•e  give  tfaeoft  the  requisite  degree  of  coosist- 
eeee,  asa  Dsnued  into  ressels,  which  are 
essplo]pad  in^  the  process  of  f  efining  gold  and 


process  which  I  ha?e  heen  describrogt.  the 
carbonic  acid  would  be  the  6nly  substaace 
not  employed  for  some  useful  purpose. 


It  was  stated  that,  daring  the  destructive 
disliUaiion  ef  bone,  the  carbonic  add  sor^ 
infleromable  gases  are  suffered  lo  escape :  but 
of  ibese^ha  latler  nMglit  be  ea^iioyed  ib  sap^ 
pljmt  light  te  fas  tamevs:  and  thee,  out  of 
the  numerous  producu  of  the  compUoeted 


a  TRBTLLIKO  TALE. 

The  followmg  thrilling  ^ale  is  said  to  have 
beqn  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is 
furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  CampbellV 
Magazine.'  « 

1 1  happened  some  years  ago,  whM  1  was 
traver»ing  the  highlands,  along  with  a  much 
beloved  but  now  departed  friend ;  one  of  the 
true  men  of  the  old  school ;  one  who  was 
rich  in  classic  and  legendary  lore,  but  stilt 
more  in  sterling  and  moral  vir'tdes,  for  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  possess  friends  and  compan- 
ions from  whom  I  have  ever  been  gaining, 
till  my  store  has  become  somewhat  bulky. 
Alas  1  tliere  are  so  many  deserters  from  the 
corps  by  ihts  time,  who  snail  no  more  return, 
that  I  wish  to  cherish  the  persuasion,  that  to 
be  gone  and  be  with  them,  will  be  far  better. 
My  friend  and  I  were  among  the  thickly 
strewn  mountains  .and  ragged  rucks  of  the 
wildest  branch  of  the  Highlands,  wbete  there 
is  a  remarkable  ravine,  which  we  visited  and 
explored.  It  is,  rather  than  a  ravine,  a  fear- 
ful pit  or  dungeon,  descending  deep  among 
the  yawning  rocks.  It  is  as  if  a  volcano  had 
l>oiled  there,  but  in  the  course  of  time  had 
spouted  out  its  lava,  forming  strange  adja- 
cent peaks  all  around,  thus  leaving  the  fur- 
nace or  crater  dfy  and  empty,  it  is  a  terri- 
ble throat  wide  open,  on  the  very  edge  of 
which  one  may  stand  and  look,  down  to  the 
very  bottom. 

There  is  a  mode  of  descent  into  the  depths, 
which  visitors  may  ooainiand.  This  is  by 
means  of  a  rope  and  windlass,  as  it  were  into 
a  coal  pit,  which  are  fised  and  worked  from 
a  prominent  brow  of  ttie  highest  frowning 
peak.  To  the  main  Vope  a  machine  is  attach- 
ed, called  a  cradle,  by  four  shorti'r  cords,  that 
tie  to  distinct  corners.  He  that  descends 
takes  his  stand  or  seat  in  the  cradle,  within 
the  stretch  of  four  diverging  cords  that  meet 
over  his  head.  A  rough  old  Highlander  pre- 
sided at  the  windlass,  who  appointed  my 
friend  first  to  go  down.  Ere  the  cradle 
came  up  for  me  again,  a  presentment  of  some 
horrid  accident  about  so  happen  to  one  of  ua 
began  to  take  hold  of  my  nature,  and  I  ooald 
not  resist  enquirirai  if  all  was  right  with  mj 
friend  below.  "  Moo.  surely,**  was  the  an- 
swer. ^  And  the  cradle  will  be  ready  for  yoa 
in  a  minute,  ye  are  as  heavy  as  twa  o'  him.'' 
Is  the  rope  frail  ?— ^  No  very  awa;  the  last 
one  was  rottcner  afore  it  broke  and  let  a  man 
fa*,**  was  the  alarming  reply.  *«  Was  he  kill- 
ed^ say  yoH  T  ^  Killed !  tboagh  he  h&d  a  hwn« 
dred  lives,  he  wad  hae,  been  killed,  he  ^^% 
smashed  to  pieces  on  yonder  jagged*  reck, ^ 

rth  the  hard»hearted  Celt    1  exasained 
fope^  tod  it  appealed  niech  wohiandte 
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W  M.  *  How  old  \b  it  V  ihqaifed  I.—''  Just 
^ve  ytan  old ;  the  last  was  a  month  aulder 
afore  it  brake,"  was  the  next  piece  of  taatal- 
ising  information.  With  some  irritation  of 
manner  I  put  it  to  him  why  another  had  not 
}i^m  provirleH  b^ore  any  risk  could  attend  a 
dencent  i  and  to  m^ke  things  worse  he  pro- 
TObiiiulj  announced,  •*  We  are  to  get  9  new 
fine  jn  ihe  niorn  ;  yell  likelj  be  the  last  one 
to  try  the  auld/'  r 

But  unread V  Lhe  cradle  waited  for  roe  to 
itep  inKi  it ;  1  could  not  disappMiit  my  com- 
panion hy  not  dnir)€  as  he  dio  :  ashamed  to 
i«em  ih  hesitnic  tic  J  ore  the  Highlander,  I  at 
oncij  took  mv  »ent.  It  was  perhaps  to  en- 
tourat^e  me  that  he  "nidi  m  he  let  me  off, "  a 
far  heavier  nrnn  than  yOQ  gaed  down  yester- 
day*" '  *  The  n  he  s  trained  the  rope,"  cried  I ; 
biiC  ^t  was  too  late*  tn  return,  ana,  after  all,  I 
j^ u t  All  fe  d u w n .  1  h c  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
made  every  intricacy,  even  in  the  deep  crater, 
clear  and  open  to  the  eye.  The  floor  might 
allow  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  to  stand  on 
it  at  once ;  and  consists  of  a  fine  sand  that 
sparkles  with  pebbles,  which  have  dropped 
from  the  snrroonding  and  impending  rocks. 
The  face  of  these  rocks  is  also  gemmed  by 
thousands  of  the  same  tort  that  glittered 
beautifully  in  the  sunbeams,  all  of  which  nat- 
urally suggested  the  idea  of  a  work  of  en- 
chantment, for  it  is  called  the  Fairy's  Palace. 
But  I  confess  though  a  palace,  it  had  but  few 
attractions  for  me  ;  for  besides  the  dislieart- 
enings  the  Highlander  filled  me  with,  ere  my 
descent,  my  friend  now  that  I  was  down^ 
tliough  withiout  any  mischievous  intent,crowd- 
ed  my  fears,  by  giving,  with  startling  efieet, 
the  following  narrative.  <*  A  young  roan  once 
ascended  Irom  this,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
top,  he  incautiously  stood  bolt  upright  in  the 
cradU,  and  the  moment  ere  it  was  landed, 
being  impatient  to  get  out  of  it,  he  made  an 
adventurous  leap  for  the  breast  of  the  rock. 
But  the  cradle  bei^g  still  pendant  in  the  air, 
without  a  stay  fled  back  on  the  impulse  of  his 
spring,  and  fearful  to  think,  let  him  fall  be- 
tween it  and  the  landing  place."  '<  Horrible ! 
most  horrible  !^'  was  my  most  natural  exclam- 
^  ation.  "  But,"  continued  my  friend, "  keep 
ye  your  seat  in  the  cradle  till  it  be  firmly 
landed  on  the  rock ,  and  all  will  be  safe."  He 
ascended  and  I  prepared  to  follow. 

I  thought  of  the  young  man's  leap  and  h\\ ; 
I  figured  to  myself  the  spot  where  be  alighted, 
'  and  the  rebound  ho  made  when  he  met  the 
ground,  never  more  to  rise.  And  as  I  took 
my  seat,  my  limbs  smote  one  another, and  my 
teeth  chattered  with  terror.  When  I  had 
dckcended  I  kept  my  eyes  bent  downwards, 
and  was  encouraged  the  nearer  I  got  to  the 
bottom.*  But  on  my  ascent,  though  I  looked 
the  while  upwards,  I  was  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  fact,  that  I  was  ever  getting  into  higher 
danger.  I  held  the  spread  cords  as  with  the 
^npof  death;  never  moviog  my  eyea  from 


the  blackened  creaking  main  rope.  '<  tlitrs  1 
there  it  goes !"  I  gasped  the  words ;  for  did! 
not  see  one  ply  of  the  triple  twisted  line  tnap^ 
asunder  as  it  touched  a  pointed  piece  of  gra- 
nite }  And  when  once  cut  and  liberated,  diet 
the  ply  not  untwist  and  curl  awav  from  ita 
coil  I  Did  I  not  see  another  ply  follow  in  the 
same  manner,  leaving  my  life  to  the  last  brit- 
tle thread,  which  also  began  to  grow  attenu- 
ated, and  to  draw  so  fine,  that  it  could  not 
long  have  borne  its  own  weight?  I  was 
speeelileas ;  the  world  whirled  round ;  1  be- 
came S'ghtles»,  and  when  within  one  short 
foot  of  Geing  landed,  I  tclll— 1  fell  into  the 
grasp  of  my  friend,  who  seeing  me  about'to 
tumble  out  of  the  cradle  from  the  stupor, 
opportunely  snatched  ine  and  swung  cradle 
and  all,  upon  the  rock«  When  strenfj^th  re« 
turned,  1  ran  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
siilLin  the  utmost  trepidation — shaking  fear- 
fullf  and  giving  unintelligible  utterance  ta 
the  agony  of  my  awe  struck  soul.  And  if 
my  hair  did  not  undergo  an  immediate  change 
of  color  I  was  not  witnout  sucli  an  apprehen- 
sion ;  for  ceruinly  it  stood  011  end  durinc 
my  ascent  from  the  floor  of  the  Fairy's  Pat 
ace." 


PROPER  RESENTMENT. 

Farver  Tido  and  Farmer  Gruff  were 
near  neighbors.  The  former  was  a  kind  heart* 
ed,  even  tempered  old  cocker,  and  all  his  af- 
fairs went  on  smoothly*  The  latter  as  hia 
name  indicates,  possessed  an  irascible  dispo- 
sition, and  often  attempted  to  wrangle  with 
his  worthy  neighbor.  One  day  Tidd's  cow- 
got  into  GruflTecorn  field ;  Gruff  procured  a 
large  cudgel,  and  went  into  hia  enclosure  and 
gave  her  a  severe  pounding.  Poor  old  Brum- 
mie leaped  the  bars,  shaking  her  head  and 
making  a  wonderful  display  of  legs  and  tail. 
Thinking  one  pounthng  insufficient  to  atone 
for  her  offence^  Gruff  drove  her  to  pro  ford 
and  left  her  in  confinement  to  rutotnate  on 
her  pitiable  condition.  Having  satiated  hia 
vengeance  on  the  poor  animal,  he  went  to 
discharge  a  volley  at  her  owner.  *  Neighbor 
Tidd,'  said  he,  in  a  creat  rage,  *  I  caughtf  our 
cow  in  mv  cornfield  this  morning,  and  I  gave 
her  a  gobci  drubbing,  and  then  drove  her  to 
the  pound,  and  111  do  it  again  if  I  catch  her 
there  any  more,  so  you'd  better  take  care  of 
her.'  Tiie  other  replied  very  calmly,  *  Friend 
Gruff,  I  found  two  of  your  cattle  in  my  gar- 
den the  other  day,  and  they  had  destroyed 
half  my  garden  sauce ;  I  turned  them  out,  <) 
drove  them  homo  to  your  barn  yard  and  put 
up  the  fence,  and  fastened  them  in  as  thej 
should  be,  and  if  ever  I  find  them  there 
af«m,  f  shtll  do  the  same,  stryoo  ftad-^tter 
take  care  of  them.'  Gruff^  obduracy  waa 
softened,  he  rsleased  old  Brummie,  pM  her 
poundage,  and  ever  after  became  a  better  , 
neii^bor.  I 
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BURIAL  OP  AN  CMIGRANTS  CHILD  IN 
THE  FORESTS. 

Stmi^^The  batiks  •/  a  toUUtry  tiper*  in  on 
Jhtcrican  Ftrett,  A  ttnt  under  pine  trtet  iit 
the  Jbreground,  Aey  is  9itUn^  befirt  the  tent 
trith  a  chiidin  her  arme,  apparentiy  eleepinj^, 

JIgnee,  Surely  Hit  all  •  dream^a  fever  dream ! 
TUe  detolation  and  the  tgonj— 
The  itrange  red  tonriie— and  the  gloomy  woodi. 
So  terrible  vith  their  durk  eiant  boogtis. 
And  the  broad  lonely  river T  all  a  drearo  ! 
And  mj  boy*t  Yoiee  will  wake  me,  with  its  elear» 
Wikly  singing  tones,  at  they  were  wont  to  come 
Through  the  wreaUi'd  sweet-brier,  at  my  totUee 


In  happy,  happy  England  !    Speak  to  roe ! 
Spnk  CO  thy  mother,  bright  one !  she  hath  wateh*d 
All  the  dread  night  bewde  thee,  till  her  brain 
Is  darkcn'd  by  swift  waves  of  fantasiei, 
And  her  soul  faint  with  longing  for  thy  voiee. 
Oh  !  1  nmel  wake  him  with  ooe  geoUe  kiss 
On  his  fiiir  brow  ! 
(^  ShuddainglyJ  The  ftraoge  dau^  thrtlliDg 

touch ! 
The  marble  chill !    Now,  now  it  mshes  back — 
Now  I  know  all  !-4ead  ^dead  /*a  fearfal  word ! 
My  boy  hath  left  me  in  the  wilderness, 
To  journey  on  without  the  blessed  light 
lo  bis  deep  loving  eyet»»he*s  cone — he's  gone ! 
[Her  HvsBAvo  eniere 
Bueband,    Agnes,  roy  Agnea !  hast  thou  lookM 

thy  hut 
On  oar  sweet  slambcrcr's  iun\   The  bosr  Is 

eomei  ■ 
The  couch  made  readv  for  his  last  repose, 
•^les.    Notyet!  iLoa  caost  not  take  him  from 

me  yet !  , 

If  he  but  left  me  for  a  few  short  days. 
This  were  too  brief  a  gazing-time  to  draw 
His  angel-image  into  my  fond  heart. 
And  fix  its  beauty  there.    And  now— oh!  fiav. 
Never  again  the  laughter  of  his  eye 
Shall  send  ks  gladdening  summer  through  my 

soul— 
Never  on  earth  again.    Yet,  yet  deUy ! 
Thou  canst  not  tiAe  him  from  me. 

Bu^bond,  My  beloved ! 

Is  it  not  God  hsth  uken  him  \  the  God 
That  took  our  first-bom,  o'er  whose  eariv  grave 
Thoa  didst  bow  <lown  thy  saiot*like  heao,  and  say, 
«  His  will  be  doner 

^    Agnee.  Oh !  Ihat  near  househoM  grave. 

Upon  the  torTof  England  seem'd  not  half. 
Not  half  so  much  to  part  me  from  my  child 
As  these  dark  woods.    It  lay  beside  our  home. 
And  I  could  watch  the  sunshine,  through  all  hours* 
,  Lovmg  aad  elinging  to  the  grassy  s|)ot. 
And!  cookl  dress  its  greensward  with  fresh  flOiw* 

ers, 
Familiar,  meadow-flowers.    0*er  thee^  mj  babe, 
Hid  prinirose  will  not  blossom !    01i!tbttnow, 


Ta|ether«  by  thy  ftiir  young  sister's  lide. 
We  Uy,  *midst  England's  valleys ! 

Auband.  Do>*  *«•*  frf*^ 

Agnes !  that  thou  hast  (bllow*d  o'er  the  deep 
An  exile's  fortunes  i    If  It  thui  can  he. 
Then,  sfter  many  a  eooiliet  cheerily  met> 
My  spirit  sinks  at  Uttt 

Jrnee.  Forgive,  forgive ! 

M  V  EdmiMd,  pardon  me !    Oh !  grief  is  wildr— 
— ]Ptorget  hs  words,  quick  sprny-dropsfrom  a  fount 
Of  ui.known  bitterness !    Thou  ait  my  home  t 
Mine  only  and  my  blesaed  one !    Where'er 
Thy  warm  heart  beau  in  iu  true  nobleness, 
7%srv  ismy  eoontry !  there  my  head  sliall  rest. 
And  throb  no  more.    Oh !  still  by  thy  strong  lovi 
Bear  np  the  feeble  reed ! 

Kneeling  down  vith  the  child  in  her  arme. 
And  thou  nrt  my  God  t 
Hear  my  soul's  cry  from  this  dread  wilderness. 
Oh !  hesr,  and  pardon  me !  If  I  have  made 
This  treasure,  sent  from  thee,  too  much  the  ark 
Fraught  with  mine  earthward-clinging  happiness 
Forgetting  Him  who  gave,  and  might  resumty 
Oil!  pardon  me! 

If  nature  hath  rebelled  > 
And  from  thy  light  tom'd  wilfully  away,   . 
Making  a  midnight  of  her  agony. 
When  the  despairing  passion  of  her  clasp 
Waa  from  its  id«^  stricken  st  one  touch 
Of  thine  Al«uighty  hand— Ob,  panlon  me ! 
By  thy  Sou's  angUish  pardon !  In  the  soul 
lie  tempesU  and  the  waves  will  know  thy  voist 
Father,  say,  •*  Peace,  be  still  !** 

^       Giving  the  CIdm  to  her  Bueband 
Fkrewell,  my  b^be  t 
Go  from  my  bosom  now  toother  rest ! 
With  this  last  kiss  on  thine  unsullied  brow. 
And  on  thy  pale  calm  cheek  these  contrite  tear^ 
1  yield  thee  to  thy  Maker  I 

Huebmid.  Now,  my  wife! 

Thine  own  meek  holiness  beams  forth  ones  morw 
A  light  upon  my  path.    Now.  sh»ll  I  bear. 
From  thy  dear  arms,  the  sinmberer  to  repose— 
With  a  calm,  tmstfiil  heart. 

Jtgneo.  My  Edmund,  whern— 

Where  wilt  thon  hiy  him  i 

Bueband,  Seest  thoo  where  the  spir* 

Of  yon  dark eyprem  red<lens in  thesoo 
To  hunting  gold  ?— there— o'er  yon  willow^uftf 
Under  that  native  desert* monument 
Lies  hb  lone  bed.    Our  Hubert,  since  the  dawn. 
With  the  grey  mosses  of  the  wilderness 
Hath  lined  it  closely  through :  and  there  breathed 

forth, 
E'en  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  pure  heart, 
A  wild,  sad  forest-hymn— a  song  of  teai  s, 
Whkh  thou  wilt  learn  to  love.    1  heard  the  boy 
Chanting  it  o'er  his  solitsry  task. 
As  wailc  a  wood-binl  to  the  thrilling  leaveib 


Jgnee.  My  gentle  son! 

Tli»  affectionate,  the  gifted !— With  what  joy-> 
Edmund,  reflsemberest  tbos  /—with  what  bright 

joy  • 
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Hk  W^ON'ollicr  rwr  to  hit  triM 

Would tprinf  Irom  rotriricep,  and  ptMrfhll/ 

Ride  the  rien  clutten  orhii  f leeminn;  hair 

la  thet  kind   yoadiral  breast !— Oh  !    —w  »• 

Bat  ttreogtbeo  me,  my  God !  end  melt  1117  heait» 

Even  to  a  well-spring  of  adoring  tears, 

Jror  menf  »  blessing  left. 

r  Bending  mnr  the  child.  J  Onee  more  farevell ! 

Oh !  the  pele  i»iereing  sweetness  of  that  look  ! 

How  ean  k  bo  sustained  i  A  war,  away  ! 

[Jfter  a  9h9ri  pau9e, 
SdflMMid,  my  woman's  nature  still  is  weak-r 
I  eannot  see  tUce  render  dust  to  dust ! 
Go  thou,  mj  hasband,  to  thy  solemn  task  ; 
I  will  reet  here,  and  still  my  soal  with  prayer. 
Till  thr  return.  ' 

Su9bantL    Then  strength  be  with  thy  prayer  ! 
Peaee  on  thy  bosom  !  FMiih  aiid  heivenly  hope 
Pnon  thy  spirit !  Pare  thee  well  a  while  ! 
We  must  be  Pilgrims  of  the  woods  again. 
After  th'is  rooomful  hour. 

[Be  ft^t€9  9ut  -wish  the  child,    J^et  kneeli  in 
jfpayer.    After  a  time  vmce9  without  ar€ 

TBI  rUITBIIAL  RTMir. 

.  Where  the  long  reeds  quiver. 
Where  the  pines  make  moan. 
By  the  forest  river, 
Sleeps  our  babe  alone. 
England's  field-flowers  may  not  deek  his  grave, 
Cypress-sliadows  o'er  him  darkly  wave. 

Woods  unknown  reeeive  him, 

'Midst  tlie  mighty  wild  } 

Tet  with  God  we  leave  him. 

Blessed,  blessed  ohild  ! 

And  oor  tears  gush  o'er  his  lovely  dust. 

Mournfully,  jet  still  from  beuru  of  trust 

Though  his  eye  hath  brighten'd 

Oft  our  weary  way, 
And  his  clear  laugh  lighten'd 
Half  our  hearts'  dismay  j 
ttni  hi  Hope  we  give  back  what  was  ghrun, 
iWUhig  op  the  ^autlful  to  Heaven. 

And  lo  her  who  bore  hins. 

Her  who  long  nutt  weep, 
Tet  shall  heaven  restore  him 
From  his  pale,  sweet  slt^ep  1 
Those  blue  eyes  of  Love  and  Peace  again 
Through  hek'  soul  will  shine,  undimm^  by 

Wliere  the  lon|^  reeds  quiver. 

Where  the  nines  make  moan^ 
Leave  we  by  the  river 
Earth  to  earth  alone  ! 
God  and  Father  !  may  oor  joomeyings  on 
Lead  10  whew  the  blessed  boy  b  gone  ! 

Pi-om  the  Exile's  sorrow. 

From  the  Wanderer's  dread 

Of  the  night  and  morrow, 

Eariy,  brightly  fled  ; 

Thou  has  called  him  to  a  sweeter  home 

Than  our  lost  one  o'er  the  Ocean's  foam. 

Now  let  Thought  bdmld  Urn 
WUh  his  angel  look. 


Wteu  tfMio  UTM  fuMd  him. 
Which  benl^tly  took 

5jf*''V'j*'***  ^  *'**'*'  ^^^  Shepherd's  bwost. 
Wbm  hit  voice  their  tender  meekness  hIeaaM. 

Turn  thee,  now,  fond  Mother  t 

Prom  thy  dead,  oh  !  turn  I  ^ 

Linger  not,  young  Brother, 
Here  to  dream  and  mourn  : 
Only  kneel  onoo  more  around  the  sod, 
Kneel,  ind  bow  submitted  hearts  to  God ! 

The  following  »  one  of  those  iuterutiog 
nurrutives  contained  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Boy*8  and  Oirrt  Library. 

L089  OF  THE   HALSEWELL. 

The  Halsewell  East  Indiaman,  of  758  tons 
hurdeii,  commanded  by  Captain  Richard 
Pierce,  was  taken  up  by  the  directors  of  «he 
East  India  CiMnpany  to  make  her  third  voy- 
age  to  Coast  and  Bay.  On  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, 1785,  she  fell  down  to  Gravesend, 
where  she  compleud  her  hidirg.  Ladies  and 
other  passengers  being  taken  on  board  at  the 
Hope,  she  saded  tlmioeli  the  Downs  on  Sun- 
a;y|"*«  1st  January,  1786 ;  and  when  abreaH 
of  Dunnose,  next  morning,  the  weather  fell 
calm. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  ser- 
Ftce.and  judged  to  be  in  the  most  perfee^ 
condition  fur  her  vovage.  Her  commander 
was  of  distinguished  attility  and  eieinplarw 
character ;  his  officers  of  approved  fideli^ 
and  unqoesUonahle  knowledge  in  their  pro* 


»«•«<»♦•■***  *"*  ^*^  "^  ^^y  ■•  numeroua 
as  the  East  India  establishment  permits,  but 
the  best  seamen  that  could  be  collected.    To 


these  were  added  a  ooaaiderable  body  of  sol- 
diers, destined  to  recniitthe  forces  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  Asia.    . 

The  passengers  were  seven  ladies,  two  of 
wh«im  were  dau^ters  to  the  captain,  aiHl 
other  two  his  relations;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Blackburne,  daughter  of  Captain  Black- 
borne  ;  Miss  Mary  Haggard,  sifter  to  an  offi* 
cer  on  the  Madras  establishment,  and  Miaa 
Anne  Manaell,  a  child  of  European  uarentt 
restdinf(  in  Madras,  returning  from  her  edu- 
ction in  England.  1  here  was  also  Mr.  Joha 
George  Schutx,  returning  to  collect  part  of 
his  fortune,  which  he  had  left  behind  htm  in 
India. 

The  ladies  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  beauty  and  accomplishments ;  the  gen- 
tlemen of  amiable  maqpers.  and  of  a  highly 
respectable  character.  Mr.  Burston,  the 
chief  mate,  was  also  related  to  Captain 
Pierce's  lady  ;  and  the  whole  lomied  a  happy 
society  united  in  friendship.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pleasing  or  encouraging  tluin  the 
outset  of  tJie  voyage. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  January,  a  breese 
from  the  south  sprang  up  at  three  in  th« 
afternoon,  when  the  ship  ran  in-shgre  to  land 
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xYm  piVit.  Ver^  thick  wetther  coming  on  in 
th«  evenini;,  And  the  wind  bafflinij;,  she  wa«i 
oMi^ed  to  anchor  at  nine  o'clock  in  eixhtten ' 
fftibiiats  water.  The  topsails  were  furled, 
bot  the  people  coold  not  furl  the  coortes,  the 
toow  failioK  tliick,  and  freezing;  as  it  fell. 

Next  momiaK,  ^t  four,  a  stronc  gale  came 
on  from  theeast^northi-east,  and  the  ship  dri- 
TiBK»  they  were  obliited  to  cot  the  cables  and 
run  one  to  sea.  At  noon  thev  spoke  with  a 
brig  bound  to  Dublin,  and,*  having  put  the 
pilot  on  board  of  her.  immediately  hore  down 
'channel.  The  wind  fresheninit  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  coming  round  to  the 
sotiihward,  sudi  sails  were  reefed  as  were 
Judged  necessary.  It  blew  a  violent  gale,  at 
ten  o'clock,  from  the  sooth,  whence  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  a  pfess  of  sail  to  keep 
the  ship  off  shore.  I  n  doing  this,  the  hawse- 
plugs,  which,  accordmg  to  a  late  improve* 
ment,  were  put  inside,  were  washed  in,  and 
the  hawse-bags  washed  away  ;*tn  consequence 
of  which  the  vessel  shipped  a  large  quantity 
of  water  on  the  gun-dedt. 

On  sounding  the  well,  and  finding  the  ship 
bad  sprung  -a  leak,  and  now  had  five  feet 
water  in  the  hold,  the  people  clewed  up  the 
main-topsail,  hauled  up  the  mainsail,  and 
immecfiately  endeavoured  to  furl  both,  but 
could  not  e&ect  it.  On  discovering  the  leak, 
all  the  pumps  were  set  to  work. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
4th,  they  tried  to  wear  the  ship,  but  without 
§ occesft,  and  judging  it  necessary  to  cot  away 
the  roifen-mast,  this  wa»  immediately  done, 
when  another  attempt  made  to  wear  was 
equally  truiilees  as  tlie  former.  The  ship 
iN»w  hiid  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold,  whibh 
wras  gaining  fast  on  the  pomps ;  tlierefore, 
for  her  preservation,  it  was  considered  expe- 
dient to  cut  away  the  mainmast,  as  she  ap- 
peared^ be  in  immediate  danger  of  foun- 
dering. 

In  the  fall  of  the  mast,  Jonathan  Morton, 
coxswain,  and  four  men  were  either  drawn 
•long  with  the  wreck,  or  fell  overboard  and 
were  drowned.  Bv  eight  in  the  morning  the 
wreck  was  cleared,  and  the  ship  got  before 
the  wind ;  in  which  position  she  was  kept 
two  hours.  Meantime  the  pomps  reduced 
the  water  in  the  hold  two  feet,  and  the  ship^s 
head  was  brought  to  the  eastward  with  the 
foresail  only. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  the  wind  abated 
considerablv,  but  the  ship,  labouring  ex- 
tremely, rolleti  the  fore-topmast  over  on  the 
larboard  side,  and  in  tlie  fall  the  wreck  went 
throogh  the  foresail,  tearing  it  to  pieces.  Ac 
eleven  the  wind  came  to  the  westward,  and 
the  weather  clearing  op,  the  Berry  head  was 
distinguishable,  l»earing*  north  and  by  east, 
distant  four  or  five  leaieues.  Another  fore- 
••il  was  now  immediately  bent,  a  jurymam* 
mast  erected,  and  a  top-galhint-sail  set  for 
•  maiosaili  wider  which  sail  Captain  Pierce 


bore  «p  fbr  Portsuooth,  and  eiaployid  iba 
remainder  of  the  day  in  getting  up  a  Jnry^ 
miMn-mast. 

At  two  next  morning,  the  wind  came  le 
the  southward,  blowing  fresh,  the  weather 
bein|^  very  thick.  Portland  was  seen  at  nooo, 
bearing  north  and  by  east  distant  two  or 
three  leagues.  At  eight  atntghtit  blew  a 
strong  gale  at  south,  at  which  time  the  Por^ 
land  lights  wero  seen,  bearing  north-west, 
distant  four  or  five  leagues.  The  ship  was 
then  woro,  and  her  bead  got  roood  to  the 
westward;  but  finding  she  lost  ground  ott 
that  tack,  the  captain  wore  her  again,  aiid 
kept  stretching  on  to  tlie  eastward,  in  hopes 
to  have  weathered  Peverel  Point ;  in  whidi 
ease  he  Intended  to  have  anchored  in  Stud^ 
land  Bay.  It  cleared  at  eleven  at  night,  and 
St.  Alban's  Head,  was  seen  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  leeward;  on  wliich,  sail  was  instantly 
taken  m,  and  the  small  bower  anchor  let  go, 
which  brought  up  the  ship  at  a  whole  cable. 
She  rode  for  about  an  hour,  but  then  drove  $ 
the  slieet-anchor  was  now  let  go,  and  a  wbol# 
cable  wore  away,  and  tfie  ship  rode  for  about 
two  hours  longtfr,  when  she  drove  again. 

While  in  this  situati6n,  the  captain  tent 
for  Mr.  Henry  Meriton,  the  second  mnte, 
and  asked  hit  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of 
saving  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  To  which 
he  replied,  with  equal  calmness  and  candour, 
that  be  apprehended  thero  was  very  litite 
hope  of  it,  as  tlie  ship  was  driving  fast  on 
shore,  and  might  every  moment  be  expected 
to  strike.  Ttie  boats  were  then  mentioned, 
but  It  was  agreed,  that  although  at  that  time 
they  conld  be  of  very  little  use,  yet  in  case 
an  opportunity  of  niakiag  them  serviceable 
should  present  itself,  it  was  proposed  that 
tlie  officers  should  be  confidentially  requested 
to  reserve  the  king-boat  for  the  ladies  and 
themselves ;  and  this  precaiitioii  was  muD^ 
diately  taken. 

About  two  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
6th  of  JafHivy»  the  ship  sail  driving,  and 
approaching  vei^  fast  to  the  shorn,  toe  same 
Officer  went  again  into  the  caddy,  whero  the^ 
captain  then  was.  Another  conversation 
taking  place.  Captain  Pierce  expressed  ex* 
treme  anxiety  fo^the  proservation  of  his  ba» 
loved  daughters,  ana  earnestly  asked  the 
officer  if  he  could  devise  any  method  of  saving 
them.  On  his  answering  with  great  concern 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible,  hot 
that  their  only  chance  would  be  to  wait  for 
morning,  the  cnpuin  lifted  up  his  liauds  in 
silent  and  distressful  eiaculation. 

At  this  dreadful  moment,  the  sliip  Unck 
with  such  violence  as  to  daih  the  lieads  of 
thoee  standing  in  the  cuddy  against  the  deck 
above  them,  and  the  shock  was  accompanied 
by  a  shriek  of  horror  that  burst  at  one  insuot 
from  every  quarter  of  the  ship. 

Many  of  the  seamen,  who  had  been  re- 
markably iaatteotiTe  and  ffmitt  io  their  duty 
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4w«fffr«itiNirtof  the  Storm,  iijw  poured 
upon  deck,  where  no  eiertiont  of  the  officers 
could  keep  them  while  tlieir  Msistance  mifchl 
.  iMf  e  been  ukefol.  Tliey  b«d  •ctmil.f  skulked 
in  their  hammocks,  leavinK  the  workinj^of 
Ibe  pomps  and  otlier  necessarjr  labours  to  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had 
made  oncommtfn  esertioos.  Roused  by  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  the  same  seamen,  at 
this  moment,  in  frantic  esclamatinns,  de- 
manded of  Heaven  and  tlieir  fellow-sufferers, 
that  kucoour  which  their  owh  efibrcs,  llmeljr 
made,  mirht  possibly  liave  procured. 

The  ship  continued  to  beat  on  the  rocks, 
and  soon  bil}(inK,  fell  with  her  broadside 
Awards  the  shore.  When  she  struck,  a 
number  of  the  men  climbed  up  the  en»ifn- 
stafl^  under  an  apprehension  of  her  imusedi- 
•telT  pF>mK  to  pieces.  . 

Mr.  Menton,  tlie  second  mate,  at  this  cri- 
sis, offered  to  these  unhappy  beiof^  the  best 
advice  which  could  be  xiven ;  he  recommend- 
ed thai  all  shi>uld  come  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
IvioK  lowest  on  the  rocks,  and  singly  to  take 
the  opportunities  whidi  might  then  offer  of 
escapm^  to  the  sliore. 

Having  thus  provided  to  the  utmost  of  his 

Cwer,  lor  tlie  kafety  of  the  despond ioc  crew, 
returned  to  ilie  ^ouud-house.  where,  by 
this  time,  all  the  pa«senEerS|^nd  most  oi'  the 
offirers  bad  assembled.  Tbe  latter  were 
employed  iii  offeriiiK  consolation  to  the  onfor- 
tuuato  ladies,  and  with  unparalleled  mat- 
muiimity  suffering  their  compassion  Cor  the 
fair  and  amiable  companions  of  their  misfoi^ 
tunes  to,  prevail  over  the  seuse  of  their  o«n 
dsnger. 

In  this  charitable  work  of  comfort  Mr. 
Mfriton  now  joined,  by  assurances  of  his 
opinion  fha(  the  ship  would  hold  tocetber  till 
the  morning,  when  all  would  be  safe.  Cap- 
tain Pierce,  observioK  one  of  the  younc  teo- 
tleiiien  loud  in  his  exclamations  of  terror, 
and  frequently  crv  that  the  ship  «ras  partiuK, 
clieerfaily  bade  nim  l»e  quiet,  remarking, 
that  timugh  the  ship  should  go  to  pieces,  be 
would  not,  but  would  be  safe  enough. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  scene  of  this  deplorable  catastrophe, 
without  describing  the  plpce  where  it  hap- 
pened. 

The  Halsewell  struck  on  the  rocks  near 
8eacombe,  on  the  island  of  Purbeok,  between 
Peverel  Point  and  St.  Albau's  Head,  at  a 

Crt  of  the  shore  where  the  cliff  is  or  vast 
ight,  and  rises  almost  perpendicular  from 
iu  base.  But  at  this  particular  spot,  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  is  eicavated  into  a  cavern  of 
'  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  depth,  and  of  breadth 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  large  ship.  The  sides 
^  of  the  cavern  were  so  nearly  upright  as  to  be 
of  extremely  difficult  access ;  and  tlie  bot- 
tom is  strewed  with  sharp  and  uneven  rocks, 
which  seem,  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
to  have  been  detached  from  its  roof.* 


Tbe  ship  by  wkh  her  fafoaddde  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  thi*  cavern,  with  her  whole 
length  siietched  almost  from  tidft  to  side  of 
it.  But  when  she  struck,  it  was  too  dark 
for  tlie  uwfortunate  penons  on  board  to  dis- 
cover the  real  magnitude  of  their  danger  and 
the  eitreme  horror  of  such  a  situation.  £vea 
Mr.  Meriton  entertained  a  hope  that  she 
might  keep  together  till  dajrlight;  and  en- 
deavored to  cheer  his  drooping  fnends.  aod 
in  particular  the  unhappy  ladies,  witlithif  . 
comfortable  expectation,  as  an  answer  to  tbe 
captain'*  inquiries  what  he  thought  of  their 
condition. 

In  addition  to  the  company  already  m  the 
round-house,  they  Iwd  aomitted  three  black 
women  and  two  soldiers*  wives,  who,  with 
the  husband  of  one  of  them,  had  been  alU>w- 
ed  to  come  m,  thoucli  the  seamen,  who  had 
tumultuously  demanded  entrance  to  set  the 
lights,  had  been  opposed  aod  ke^t  out'hv  Mr. 
Roiers  and  Mr.  firimer,  the  tiiird  and  fifth 
mates.  The  number  there  was  therefore 
now  increased  to  near  fifty.  Captain  Pi«rce 
sat  oa  a  cliair,  a  cot,  or  soase  other  moveable, 
with  a  daughter  on  each  side^  whom  he  al- 
ternately preiised  to  his  affectionate  breast. 
The  rest  of  the  mehincholy  assembly  were 
seated  on  tlie  deck,  which  was  strewed  with 
musical  instruments,  and  the  wreck  of  fur^ 
niture  and  other  articles. 

Here  also  Mr.  Mentoo,  after  having  cut 
several  wax-candles  in  pieces,  and  stuck 
them  up  in  various  parts  of  tlie  round-bouse, 
and  lighted  up  all  tne  glass  lanterns  he  could 
find,  took  his  seat,  intending  to  await  the  ap- 
proach of  flawn,  aod  then  assist  the  partners 
of  his  danger  to  escape.  But  observing  tiMit 
the  poor  ladies  appeared  parched  and  ex- 
hausted, he  brought  a  basket  of  oranges,  and 
prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  refresh  them- 
selves by  sucking  a  little  of  tbe  juice.  At 
this  time  they  were  all  tolerably  composed, 
except  Miss  Mansel  who  was  in  hysteric  fiu, 
on  the  floor  of  the  deck  of  the  rouodliouse. 

But  on  Mr.  Meriton*s  return  to  the  oooh 
pany,  he  perceiveil  a  considerable  alteration 
m  the  appearance  of  the  ship,— tbe  sidca 
were  visibly  giving  way ,«-the  deck  seemed 
to  be  lifting,  and  be  discoveied  other  strong 
indications  that  she  could  not  hoUl  mucb 
longer  together.  On  this  account  lie  at- 
tempted  to  go  forward  to  look  out,  but  im- 
mediately saw  that  the  ship  had  separated  in 
the  middle,  and  that  tlie  fore-parr,  having 
changed  its  position,  lay  rather  farther  out 
to«vards  the  sea.  In  such  an  anergency, 
when  the  next  moment  might  plunge  him 
into  eternity,  he  detennined  to  seise  the 
present  opportunity,  and  follow  tlie  example 
of  the  crew  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  now 
quitting  the  ship  in  numbers,  and  making 
tlieir  way  to  the  shore,  though  quite  ignorant 
of  its  natore  and  description.^ 
Among  otber  expedients,  tbe  ensign-tdiff 
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liad  bc«fi  oofhipped,  and  attempted  to  be 
laid  'oetween  the  ship*s  side  and  fome  of  the 
•rocks,  but  without  success,  for  it  snapfied 
asunder  before  it  reached  them.  However, 
by  tJie  hisht  of  a  lantern  which  a  seaman 
handed  through  the  sky-liiiht  of  the  round- 
house to  tiie  deck,  Mr«  Meriton  discovered 
a  spar,  which  appeared  to  be  laid  from  the 
ship's  side  to  !he  rocks,  and  on  this  spar  he 
res<ilved  to  attempt  his  escape. 

Accordingly,  lying  ^own  upon  it,  he  thrust 
biniself  forward:  however,  he  soon  found 
thatit  had  no  communication  with  the  rock. 
He  i:e:icl)ed  the  end  of  it,  and  then  slipped 
oif,  receiving  a  very  violent  bruise  in  bis  fall ; 
and  before  he  could  recover  his  logs,  he  was 
cashed  off  by  ilie  surge.  lie  now  supported 
himself  by  swimmme)  until  a  returning  wave 
danbed  him  against  the  back  part  of  the  cav- 
ern. Here  he  laid  liold  of  a  small  pmjection 
Ml  the  rodk,  bat  was  so  behumbed  uiat  he 
was  on  the  pouit  of  quilting  it,  when  a  sea- 
man,  wlio  had  already  gained  a  footnig,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  assisted  him  until  he 
could  secure  hmiself  a  little  on  the  rock,  from 
which  he  clambered  on  a  shelf  still  higher, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf./ 

Mr.  Ko;;ers,  the  third  mate,  remained  with 
the  captain,  and  the  unfortunate  ladies  and 
their  companions,  nearly  twenty  minutes  af- 
ter Mr.  Meriton  quitted  the  ship.  Soon  after 
the  latter  left  the  round-liouse,  the  captain 
a«>ked  what  was  become  of  him,  to  which  Mr. 
Rogers  replied  that  he  was  gone  on  deck  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  After  this,  a  sea 
break inc  over  the  ship,  the  ladies  exclaimed, 
''  Oh  !  |x>or  Meriton,  he  is  drowned  !  had  he 
staid  With  us  he  would  have  been  iiafe  !**  and 
tliey  all,  particularly  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  ez- 
i>ressed  gr^at  concern  at  the  apprehension  of 
nis  loss.  On  tjiis  occasion  Mr.  Rogers  ofier^ 
ed  to  go  aad  call  in  Mr.  Meriton,  but  it  was 
opposed  by  the  ladies,  from  an  apprehension 
ihut  he  niigia  share  the  same  fate. 

The  sea  was  now  breaking  in  at  the  fore- 
part nf  the  ship,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
mainmast.  Capxain  Pierce  gave  Mr.  Rogers 
a  nod,  and  they  took  a  lamp  and  went  to- 
gether into  the  ^tern  gallery,  where,  after 
viewing  the  rocks  for  some  time,  Captain 
Pierce  ask^  Mr.  Rogers  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  possibility  of  saving  the  girls ;  to 
which  lie  replied,  he  feared  there  was  none, 
for  they  coulit  only  discover  tlie  black  face  of 
the  perpendicular  rock,  and  not  the  cavern 
which  aSbrded  shelter  to  tlmse  who  escaped. 
They  tlien  returned  to  the  round-house, 
where  Mr.  Rogers  hung  op  the  lamp,  and 
Captam  Pierce  sat  down  between  his  two 
daughters,  struggling  to  suppress  the  paren- 
tal tear,  mhich  burst  into  his  eye. 

Tlie  sea  continuing  to  break  in  verv  fast, 
Mr.  Macmanus.  a  midshipman,  and  Mr. 
$chutz,  asked  Mr.  Rogers  what  they  could 
do  to  escape:  <' Follow  me^"  be  replied,  and 


they  all  went  ^to  the  ftem^gallery,  and  from 
thence  to  the  upper  quarter-gallery.  While 
there,  a  very  heavy  sea  fell  on  board,  and  the 
round*  house  gave  way.  Mr.  RcM^rs  heard 
the  hulies  shriek  at  intervals,  as  it  the  water 
reached  tlieni,»the  noi»e  of  the  sea  at  other 
times,  drowned  their  voices. 

Mr.  Brimer  had  followed  him  to  the  qoar- 
ter-uallery,  where  they  remained  together 
about  6ve  minutes,  when,  on  the  breakiiig  6f 
this  heavy  sea,  titey  jointly  seized  a  lien-coop. 
The  same  wave  which  proved  fatal  to  some 
of  those  below  carried  him  and  his  compon- 
ion  to  the  rock,  on  which  they  were  violently 
dashed  and  miserably  bruined. 

Here,  on  the  rock,  were  t\veniy->even  men, 
it  being  low  water,  and  as  they  were  con- 
vinced tliat  on  ihe  flowing  of  the  tide  all 
must  be  washed  off,  man?  attempted  to  gee 
to  the  back  or  sides  of  the  cavern,  beyond 
the  reach  of  tlje  returning  sea.  Scarcely 
more  than  six.  besides  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
firimer,  succeeded.  Of  the  others,  some 
shared  the  fate  which  they  had  apprehended, 
and  others  penslied  in  their  efforts  to  get  into 
rhe  cavern.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brinier 
iKUh  reached  it,  however,  and  scrambled  up 
the  rock,  of  narrow  shelves,  on  which  they 
Hxed  themselves.  Mr.  R^ers  got  so  near 
his  friend  Mr.  Meriton  ns  to  exchange  mu- 
tual congratulations  with  hiin.  A  warm 
.  friendship,  incieed,  subsisted  between  these 
two  Kenilemen  :  they  hnd  made  a  long  and 
painful  voyage  together,  in  another  Jndiaman, 
where  they  survived  an  uncummon  monulity 
by  which  the  crew  were  visited.  They  re- 
turned  lo  England,  and  an  interval  of  only 
twenty-five  days  elapsed  before  they  aj;aio 
embarked  in  the  IJaSewell. 

Mr.  Rogers,  on  gaming  this  station,  wos 
so  nearly  exhausted,  tluit  had  his  exertions 
been  proti acted  only  a  few  hiinutes  longer, 
he  must  have  sqnk  under  t'^m.  He  was  now 
prevented  from  joining  Mr.  Meriton  by  at 
least  twenty  men  l>etween  them,  none  of 
whom  could  move  without  the  imminent  peril 
of  his  life. 

Ihey  found  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  crew,  both  seamen  and  soldiers,  - 
and  some  petty  officers,  were  in  the  same 
situation  as  themselves,  though  many  who 
had  reached  the  rock^  below  perished  in  at- 
tempting to  ascend.  They  could  yet  discern 
some  part  of  the  ship,  and  in  their  drea>y 
station  solaced  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
its  rfmnining  entire  until  daybreak;  for,  in 
the  n%idst  nf  their  own  distress,  the  sufferings 
of  the  females  on  board  affected  them  with 
the  m<ist  poignant  anguibh,  and  every  sea 
tliat  broke  inspired  iheni  with  terror  for 
their  safety. 

But,  alas,  their  apprehensions  were  too 
soon  realized  !  Within  n  very  few  minutes  of 
the  time  tlist  Mr.  Rogers  gained  the  rock,  a 
aniversal  sliriek,  which  long  vibrated  in  their 
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«ftn,  m  which  the  voice  of  female  distress 
was  lameniablj  distinguished,  announced  the 
dreadful  caustrophe.  In  a  few  moments  all 
was  huslied.  except  the  roaring  of  the  wmds 
and  the  dashing  of  the  waves;  the  wreck  was 
buried  in  the  deep,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  was 
ever  afterwards  seen. 

The  sliock  which  this  gave  to  the  trembling 
wretcnes  in  the  cavern  was  awful.  Though 
tlieniselves  hnrdiv  rescued  from  the  sea,  and 
still  surrounded  by  impendmg  dangers,  they 
wept  for  the  destiny  of  their  unHa|ipy  com- 
panions. But  this  was  not  all :  many  who 
bad  ii^ined  a  precarious  situation,  weakened 
with  injuries,  benumbed  and  tmttered  by  the 
^tempest,  lost  their  bold,  and  tumbling  on  the 
'rocks  below,  perished  beneath  the  feet  of 
their  miserable  assoc'wtes.  I'heir  dying 
groans  and  excUmations  for  pity  only  tended 
to  awaken  more  painful  apprehensions,  and 
increase  the  terror  of  tlie  survivors. 

At  length,  after  three  hours,  which  appear- 
.  ed  so  many  ages,  day  broke  ;  but  instead  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  sufferers,  it  only  served 
to  disclose  the  horrors  of  their  situation. 
They  now  found,  that  had  the  country  been 
alarmed  by  the  guns  of  distress  which  they 
had  continued  to  fire  for  many  hours  before 
the  ship  St  ruck, -but  v«hich  were  not  heard, 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storm.— they 
could  neither  be  observed  by  the  people  from 
above,  nor  could  any  boat  live  below.  They 
were  completely  overhung  bv  the  cliflT,  so  that 
no  ropes  let  down  could  reach  them :  nor  did 
any  part  of  the  wreck  remain  as  a  guide  to 
tlieir  retreat. 

The  only  prospect  of  saving  tKemselvet 
was  to  creep  along  the  side  of  the  cavern  to 
its  outward  esiremay,  and  on  a  ledge,  scarce- 
ly as  broi.d  as  a  man's  band,  to  turn  the  cor- 
ner, and  endeavour  to  clamber  up  a  preci- 
f>ice,  almost  perpendicular,  and  nearly  two 
imidred  feet  high  from  the  bottom.  And 
in  this  desperate  effort  some  did  succeed, 
while  other%  trembling  with  fear,  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  prccediuis  conflict,  lost  their 
footinjc.  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 

The  first  who  gained  the  top  were  the  cook 
and  James  Thompson,  a  quarter-mahter ;  the 
moment  they  reached  ir,  ihey  hastened  to  the 
nearest  house  and  made  known  the  condition 
cf  their  comrades.  This  was  Eastington, 
the  habitation  of  Mr.  Garland,  steward  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Purbeck  quarries,  lie 
immediately  collected  tlie  workmen,  and 
procuring  ropes  with  all  possible  despatcli, 
made  the  most  huinnne  and  zealous  exertions 
for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  people. 

Mr.  Meritoii  made  a  similar  attempt  to 
that  of  the  two  others,  and  almost  reached 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  A  soldier  who 
preceded  him  had  his  feet  on  a  small  nrqject- 
ing  rock  br  stone,  on  which  also  Mr.  Meritor* 
had  fastened  his  hands  to  aid  his  progress. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  quarrymeu  ar- 


rived, and  seeing  a  man  to  nearly  withitt 
their  reach,  they  dropfied  a  rope  to  him,fi^ 
which  he  immediately  laid  bold ;  and  in  a 
vigorous  effort  to  avail  himself  of  this  advan- 
tage, loosened  tlie  stone  on  which  be  stood, 
and  which  supported  Mr.  Meriton.  It  giviag 
way,  Mr.  Meriton  must  have  been  precipt*^ 
tated  to  the  bottom,  had  not  a  rope  at  cliat 
instant  providentially  been  lowered  to  hinu 
^hich  he  seized  when  absolutely  in  the  act  m 
falling,  and  was  safely  drawn  to  the  snmmit. 

But  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brimerwas  pcculiarfy 
severe.  Only  nine  days  before  the  ship  sailed 
he  had  been  married  to  a  beaotiful  young 
lady  the  daa^bter  of  Captain  Norman  of  the 
royal  navy,  in  which  service  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  now  on  a  vnit  to  an  trade  at 
Madras.  After  getting  ashore  with  Mr. 
Uogers,  and  up  the  siJe  of  the  cavern,  he  re- 
mained until  umrning,  when  he  crawled  out. 
A  rope  being  thrown  to  hinf,  be  was  either 
so  benumbed  with  cold  as  to  fasten  it  inse- 
curely about  his  body,  or  from  some  other 
cause  or  agitation,  to  neglect  doing  it  com- 
pletely. At  the  moment  when  about  to  be 
rescued  frum  his  perilous  stand,  be  fell  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  lii» 
companions. 

More  assistance  was  obtained  as  the  day 
advanced  ;  and  as  the  efftirts  of  thr-survtvora 
permitted,  they  craviled  to  the  extremities  of 
the  cavern,  and  presented  themse&ves  to  their  ^ 
preservers  above,  who  stood  prepared  to  as- 
sist tliem.  The  means  of  doing  so  was  by 
(wo  men  Imldly  approaching  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice,  a  rope  bein^  tied  rouiMi 
them  and  fastened  to  a  strong  h'on  bar  fixed 
in  the  ground  ;  behind  them  were  two  more, 
the  like  number  fartlier  back,  and  soon.  A 
strong  rope,  also  properly  secured,  passed 
round  them,  by  which  they  might  liola,  and 

R reserve  tliem&eWes  from  falling.  They  then 
St  diiwn  a  rope  with  a  noose  ready  made. 
Mow  to  the  cavern;  and  the  wind  blowinie 
hard,  it  was  in  some  instaaces  forced  under 
the  projecting  rock,  Sufficiently  for  the  saf^ 
ferers  to  reach  it,  without  creeping  oot. 
Whoever  caught  it  fmt  the  noose  round  hi* 
body,  and  was  drawn  up.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  cavern  was  at  least 
ah'jndred  feet,  and  theroca  proj|ected  about 
eight ;  ten  feet  formed  a  declivity  lo  the 
edge,  and  the  rest  %vas  perpendicular. 

Many,  however,  in  attemptinz  to  secure 
themselves  shared  the  fate  of  Mr.  Bnmer, 
and  unable,  from  weakness  or  perturbation, 
to  bei^efit  by  the  assistance  offered  from 
above,  they  were  at  last  precipitated  from  the 
cliff*,  and  were  either  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
ruckc  below,  or  perished  in  the  waves.  Among 
those  unhappy  sufferers  was  one  who,  being 
Washed  off  tlie  rock,  or  falling  into  the  sea, 
was  carried  out  by  the  return  of  tl«e  wave* 
beyond  the  breakers,  within  which  his  utmost 
erortr  could  never  again  bring  him,  bot  he 
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^Ku  alwafs  ftnbtr  withdniwR  bj  tlie.  tou 
Be  nvaoi  remarkahl?  well,  and  oonlinued  to 
9lrocf  le  in  sight  of  his  companions,  oiitil  hi« 
s(rtn|;th  being  e&haofttetl,  he  tank  lo  riae  no 
more. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  all  the  svrvi- 
vort  i^ained  the  land ;  one,  indeed,  a  soldier, 
remained  in  this  precarious  station  until  the 
iBorninK  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of  January,  ex* 
po<^  to  the  utmost  danger  and  distress, 
when  the  officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers  weiie 
musrered  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Garland,  tliey 
were  fonod  to  amount  to  seventy-four ;  and 
these  were  the  only  per<u>As  saved  out  of 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  that 
were  en  board  when  the  ship  sailed  tlirough 
the  Downs,  including  the  passengers.  It  was 
supposed  that  above  fifty  of  the  remainder 
reached  the  rocks,  but  were  then  washed  off 
or  fell  from  the  clifs,  and  that  fifty  or  more 
sank  with  the  captain  and  the  ladies,  in  the 
round-bouse,  when  the  after-port  went  to 
pieces.  An  accurate  account  of  the  whole 
nami>ers  in  the  ship  could  never  be  obtained, 
as  the  last  returns  despatched  from  her  did 
fiot  arrive. 

Tlie  whole  who  reached  the  summit  of  the 
rock  survived,  excepting  two  or  thrf  e,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  espired  v%hile  drawing 
up,  and  a  black  who  died  soon  afterward,' 
cbough  many  were  severely  bruised. 

Mr.  Meri'ton  and  Mr.  Rogers,  liavmg  been 
supplied  with  tlie  necessary  means  of  making 
tbeir  journey  by  Mr.  Garland,  set  off  for 
London  to  carry  the  tidings  of  this  disaster 
to  the  India  House,  where  ihey  anived  at 
ooon,  on  Sunday  the  8th.  On  the  way,  they 
acquainted  the  magistrates  of  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  that  a  number  of 
shipV  recked  seamen  wouhl  soon  be  on  the 
road  to  the  metropolis.  This  they  did  to 
avert  any  suspicions  of  their  travelling  for 
some  other  intent.  It  is  truly  deserving  of 
commemoration,  that  the  master  of  the  Crown 
Inn  at  Blaodford,  Dorsetshire,  not  only  sent 
for  all  the  distressed  seamen  to  his  house 
where  be  liberally  refreshed  them,  but  pre- 
•eaff  d  each  with  half  a  crown  on  their  de- 
parture. 

By  this  imfortunate  shipwreck  all  the  poV 
•enters  perished.  The  ladies  were  peculiarly 
endowed  with  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Toe  captain  was  a  man  of  distinguislied 
worthy  liumane  and  generous.  He  left,  be- 
sides those  two  daughters  whasuffered  along 
with  biro,  sis  other  children  and  a  widow  to 
deplore  his  loss.  Most  of  the  officers  also 
perished.  One  of  them  Mr.  Tliomas  Jeane, 
m  midshipman,  who  was  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Captain  Pierce,  after  gaining  the 
rock ,  was  swept  off  by  t he  waves.  Swimming 
well,  he  again  reached  it ;  but  unable  to  sup- 
port the  weakness  which  assailed  him,  and 
ihebesitiog  of  the  stonui  he  yielded  his  hold, 
and  perished  tn  the  sea. 


MINERAL  PITCH. 

Captain  J.  E.  Alxxanoee,  F.  E.  G.  S. 
jec.  gives  the  folio winf^  account  of  a  mineral 
curiosity  in  Trinidad,  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philns.  iJournal. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  is  the  lake  of  asphal«> 
tum  or  pitch  in  Trinidad,  situated  about  tliir- 
tv-six  miles  to  the  southward  of  Port  of  Spain. 
The  western  shore  of  the  island,  for  about 
twenty  miles,  is  quite  flat  and  richly  wooded, 
and  tiKHigh  only  one  or  two  houses  are  per- 
ceptible from  the  sea,  the  interior  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  several  small  rivers,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  afford 
great  facilities  for  the  transport  of  sugar  to 
the  ships  which  anchor  off  their  embouchures. 
As  Napariroa  is  approached,  and  the  singular 
mountain  (at  the  root  of  which  San  Fernan<« 
des  is  situated,)  is  plainly  distinguished,  then 
the  shore  assumes  a  more  smiling  aspect ;  here 
one  sees  a  noble  forest,  there  a  sheet  of  bright 
green  points  out  a  cane  6eld~cocoa  nut  and 
palm-trees  are  sprinkled  over  the  landscape, 
and  gently  wave  tlieir  feathered  foliage  ;  now 
and  then  a  well-buiit  house  appears  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  a  verdant  lawn  extend* 
ing  from  it  to  the  sea,  and  the  ground  some* 
times  broken  into  smuo»iti#»s,  and  then  slight- 
Iv  undulating.  The  beauty  of  this  port  of 
Trinidad  is  very  great,  though  from  some  un* 
drained  swamps,  poisonous  malaria  eidiale. 

At  Point  La  Braye  are  seen  masses  of  pitch, 
which  look  like  black  rocks  among  the  I'oU 
iage;  they  alw  advance  into  the  sea.^  At  the 
smalt  hamlet  of  La  Braye,  a  considerable  ex- 
tent  of  coast  is  covered  with  pitch,  which 
runs  a  long  wayout  to  sea,  and  torms  a  bank 
under  water.  The  pitch  lake  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  80  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  three  quar* 
tsrs  of  a  mile ;  a  gradual  ascent  leads  to  it. 
which  is  covered  with  pitch  in  a  liardeiiecl 
state,  and  trees  and  vegetation  flourish  upon 
it. 

The  road  leading  to  the  lake  runs  through 
the  wood,  and  on  enierging  from  it,  the  spec* 
|ator  stands  on  the  borders  of  what  at  lirst 
glance  appears  to  he  a  lake  contammg  many 
wooded  islets,  but  nhich,  on  a  second  exam* 
ination,  proves  to  be  a  sheet- of  asphaltum, 
intersected  throughout  by  crevices  8  or  4  feel 
deep,  and  full  of  water.  The  pitch  at  the 
sides  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  hard  and  cold, 
but  as  one  walks  towards  die  middle  with  the 
shoes  off,  in  order  to  wade  through  the  water, 
the  heat  gradually  increases,  the  pitch  be- 
comes softer  and  softer,  until  at  last  it  is  seen 
boiling  up  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet  become  offensively  warm.  The  air 
is  th^n  strongly  impregnated  with  bitumen 
and  sulphur,  and  as  one  moves  along,  the  iui* 
pression  of  the  feet  remains  on  the  surface  of 
the  pitch. 
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Dunnic  the  rainy  feiMm,  it  ii  poiiible  to 
wulk  «>?er  the  i%hote  liike,  nearly,  but  in  th« 
K^)t  teMion  a  |[reat  part  it  not  to  he  approach- 
ed. Ahhou^lr  sereral  atteinpit  have  been 
ifiaxfM  to  ascertain  tlie  depth  of  the  pitch,  no 
bottom  hat  ever  been  found.  The  lake  it 
•bo^ii  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ; 
and  not  the  least  eitrjordiimrv  circomttance 
h,  that  It  should  contain  eiKRC  or  ten  tmall 
islands*  on  which  trees  are  growing  ctotd  to 
the  bditroit  pitch. 

In  standing  still  for  some  time  on  the  lake 
near  the  centre,  the  surface  f^radbally  sinks 
till  it  terms  a  }ireat  bowl,  as  it  were ;  and 
when  the  shoulders  are  level  with  the  j^eneral 
turfncc  of  the  hike«  it  ii  hi|:h  time  to  ^et  out. 
S«>me  time  ago  a  ship  of  war  landed  ca»ks  to 
fill  \%iih  the  pitch,  for  die  purpose  of  trans- 
port iiig  it  to  Enieland ;  tlie  casls  were  roiled 
on  the  lake,  and  the  men  commeared  filling, 
but  a  piratical  lookin*:  craft  appearine  in  the 
ofiiiifif,  the  frigate  and  all  hands  went  in  chase ; 
Oil  retiirniuv  to  tli6  lake,  all  the  cabks  had 
sunk  and  disappeared. 

The  flow  of  the  pitch  from  the  lake  has 
been  immense,  the  whole  country  rouud,  ex- 
cept near  the  Bay  of  Grape  (which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  hill)  beitix  covered  with  it ;  and 
it  seems  tinKular  that  no  eruption  has  taken 
place  w  iihin  the  memory  of  man,  althooi;h 
the  principletof  motion  siill  exist  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lake.  The  appearance  of  the  pitch 
which  has  hardened,  ie  at  if  the  wliote  sur- 
face had  boiled  up  in  large  bubbles,  and  then 
tnddenly  cooled  ;  but  where  tlie  asphiltum  is 
still  liquid,  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  pitch 
could  be  anplied  to  any  useful  pur,K>se.  Ad- 
miral Cncnrane,  wlio  was  possessed  of  the 
entrrprisinjg  and  speculative  genius  of  bis 
family,  sent  two  sliip-lold:i  of  it  to  England  ; 
but  aVtor  a  variety  of  experiments,  it  was  as- 
certained that,  in  order  to  render  the  asphal- 
tuni  fit  for  use,  it  was  nesessarv  to  mix  such 
a  quantity  of  oil  with  it,  that  the  expense  of 
tlie  oil  alone  would  more  than  exceed  the 
price  of  pitch  in  England.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  by  a  company  styled  the  Pitcii 
Company,  wlio  sent  out  an  agent  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  finding  that  Admiral  Cochrane 
had  failed,  and  being  convinced  that  any' 
farther  atteiiint  would  be  uselesss,  he  let  tlie 
matter  drop.*' 


INSTINCT  OF  WILB  DUCKS. 

Being  engased  in  improving  the  groands 
at  Hedgerlcy  Park,  Buckin2hatfii«hire,  durine 
tlie  last  winter,  I  was  desirous  that  the  labor- 
ers should  be  kept  employed  in  frosty  weath- 
er, and  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting a  quantity  of  large  ruott  and  stumps 
of  trees  which  had  been  grtibbed  up  at  vari* 


oat  times  hi  t)iairoodsaiidh«lK0finrt;  ttett 
a^re  drafted  over  the  ice  to  an  itlaod  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  for  the  pnrpose  of  forming 
pieturetque  towers  and  mint.  During  this 
procett  I  wat  much  amuted  bv  the  move- 
ments of  a  great  number  of  wikl  ducks  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  where  ahoat 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  aquatic  birds  were 
constantly  swimming, diving,and  vioiemfy  agi- 
tating the  water,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming 
congealed  bV  the  frost :  this  they  efectuAMy 
prevented  although  tlie  ice  on  the  or  Iter  parts 
of  Che  fake  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  not 
'  only  the  weight  of  tlie  large  stumps  of  trees, 
but  also  that  ef  ten  or  twelve  men,  whose  la- 
bors were  necessary  to  drag  them  to  the  isl- 
and. When  tfiese  ducks  became  weary  and 
retired  from  the  water,  they  were  regularly 
relieved  by  about  ihe  same  number  of  others, 
which  had  been  nestling  amongst  tl»e  rushes, 
on  the  bank ;  and  these  again  after  a  certain 
time,  relinquished  tlieir  labort  to  another 
party,  so  that  the  water  was  kept  in  «  con« 
^ant  state  of  agitation  both  night  and  day, 
until  the  frost  was  over.— I  observecf,  that 
whenever  the  fresh  party  of  ducks  entered 
the  wacer,  their  firsrobject  was  to  twim  close 
to  the  ice  in  a  semicircular  form,  so  a^  to  ea- 
tirely  prevent  it  congealing  any  wfiere  within 
their  boundaries  ;  (»ut  wliat  struck  me  as  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  was  that 
when  the  well  known  whistle  of  the  keeper 
proclaimed  tlie  feeding-time,  it  had  no  effect 
on  the  docks  then  on  duty,  although  tlie  otii" 
ers  flew  as  usual  to  the  spot  with  their  aorus- 
toroed  clamor;  a  part,  ho  a  ever,  soon  return- 
ed to  the  take  with  a  loud  call  for  those  then 
in  the  water  to  change  situations,  which  was 
performed  with  an  alacrity  and  regularity^ 
that  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  well  disci- 
phned  troops.  The  ducks  appeared  nearly  re- 
gardless of^  the  laliorers,  aithoiigh  atotlier 
times  a  single  footstep  would  have  atarmed 
the  whole  flock,  and  put  put  them  to  flitfhL— 
Mr:  Henry  PhilUpt  ta  a  iMter  in  itte  Hurt, 
Rtg.  Ao.  16. 


^  A  wise  man  hath  his  foibles  as  well  as  % 
Aol.  But  the  difference  between  them  is, 
tliat  the  foibles  of  the  one  are  known  to  him- 
self, and  concealed  from  the  world  ;  the  foi- 
bles of  ttie  other  are  knowir  to  the  world  and 
concealed  from  himself.— Hcisofi. 


As  no  man  can  excel  in  every  thing,  we 
must  consider  what  part  i«  allotted  us  to  act, 
in  the  sution  in  which  Providence  hatii 
placed  us,  and  keep  to  that,  be  it  what  it 
will,  and  seek  to  excel  in  that  only.— IfridL 


Every  man  hath  a  weak  side.  Every  wise 
man  knows  where  it  it,  and  will  be  sure  t» 
keep  a  double  guard  there.— 'IM. 
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From  tbe  Oermtn  oTEbert. 

THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

xoov. 

0  Son !  ere  thoa  elontt  thj  glorioot  eareer, 
^And  briUwnt  thy  wide  eoum  bat  beeo,) 

Delay,  and  reeount  to  my  liatenlng  aar 
The  thingt  wbieh  on  earth  Ihoo  hati  aatn. 

iUF. 

1  taw,  as  my  daily  eoarae  I  ran. 
The  various  labors  of  busy  roan  i 
E»oh  projeel  vain,  eaeh  emprise  highy 
Lay  open  to  my  searching  eye. 

I  entered  the  peasant's  lowly  door, 

I  shone  oh  tlie  student's  narrow  floor  t 

I  gleamed  on  the  sculptor's  sutoea  pale. 

And  on  the  prood  warrior's  eoat  of  mail. 

I  shed  my  rays  in  the  house  of  prayer, 

On  the  kneeling  erowds  assembled  there  | 

In  gilded  tiall  and  Upestried  room,  * 

And  eheercd  the  dark,  cold  dungeon's  gloom. 

With  joy  in  happy  eyes  I  shone. 

And  peace  bestowed  where  joy  was  gooe ; 

In  tears  upon  tbe  face  of  care  1 

In  pearls  that  decked  the  maiden's  hair ! 

I  shone  on  all  things,  sad  and  fair ! 

But  few  the  eyes  Chat  tamed  to  HeaTon 

In  gratitude  for  blessings  giten  : 

As  on  the  horizon's  edge  I  hung. 

No  hymn  nor  parting  lay  was  song. 

Mooir. 

Thou  risest  in  glory ;  my  jouroey  it  o'er : 

Alternate  our  gifts  we  bestow ; 
Yet  seldom  behold  we  the  hearts  that  adore 

The  Source  whence  all  benefits  flow. 

•uv. 

Thoa  eomest,  O  Moon,  with  thy  aoft-beamioR 
light. 
To  shine  where  my  preaenoe  has  been  ; 
Then  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thou  fair  Qneeft  of 
Night, 
What  thoa  is  thy  tratels  haal  seen ! 


I  shone  oo  many  a  pillowed  head. 
On  greensward  rude,  and  downy  bed  \ 
I  watched  the  inCsnt's  downy  sleep. 
Composed  to  rest,  so  calm  and  deep. 
The  murderer,  in  his  fearfol  dream. 
Woke,  startling  at  my  transient  gleam. 
I  saw,  aerpss  the  midnight  skies. 
Bed  flames  from  burning  cities  rise ! 
And  where  mid  foaming  billow's  roar, 
Tlie  vessel  sank  to  rise  no  more : 
I  heard  the  drowning  sailor's  tij 
For  succor  when  oo  help  was  nieh. 
On  mountain  path  and  forest  glade. 
The  larking  robber's  ambuscade, 
I  shone  t  and  on  the  peaceful  grate, 
Where  sleep  the  noble  and  the  brave ; 
To  each  and  all  my  light  I  gate ; 
And,  as  mr  feeble,  silver  nj 
Vaniabed  before  the  dawn  of  day. 


In  vain  I  lent  my  willing  ear, 
Oae  woc4  ^  gratitude  to  hear. 

We  will  travel  onward  oor\ask  to  fulfil. 
Till  time  shall  be  reckoned  no  more, 

When  all  fhall  acknowledge  the  sovereign  wHL 
That  made  them  to  love  aod  adore. 


THB  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  LISBON. 

Ah  accoant  of  what  happened  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Chase^  at  Lisbon,  in  the  great  Earth* 
t|uake,  written  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  bit 
Mother,  dated  the  Slst  December,  1755. 

Quanquam  animutmeminme  homtf  luctuque 
reftigit,    Indpiam^ 

"'-^CrudelU  ubique 
Lucius,  ulnque  Fnor,  ti  Flurima  Maim 
^mago.  ViRG.  JR.  II. 

''  Aboat  three  quarters  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  rooming,  on  Saturday,  the  day  that 
made  me  tweoty-siz  years  of  age,  and  in*  the 
very  boose  where  I  was  bom,  oo  the  first  of 
November,  1775,  I  was  alone  in  jny  bed- 
chamber, foor  stories  from  tbe  ground,  open- 
ii»  a  bureau ;  when  a  shakio};  or  trembliii£ 
or  the  ground,  which  I  knew  immediately  to 
be  an  earthquake,  K^nde  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally increasing  to  greater  violence,  alanoed 
roe  so  rouch,  that  turnmg  round  to  look  at 
the  windows,  the  glau  seeroed  to  be  fallioc 
out.    Surprised  at  tbe  cootinuatioQ  of  it,  and 
instantly  recollecting  the  miserable^  fate  of 
Callao  m  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  I  expect- 
ed tbe  same  would  happen  then;  anoalso 
rememt»ering  that  our  house  was  so  old  and 
weak,  tl.at  any  heavy  carriage  passing  made 
It  shake  all  over,  I  ran  directly  up  into  the 
l/rad!o.— This  place,  as  is  cusromary  in  many 
bouses,  was  a  single  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  with  windows  all  round ;  the  roof  sop. 
ported  by  stone  pillars.    It  was  only  one  sto- 
ry higher  than  my  chamber,  and  commanded 
a  prospect  of  some  part  of  the  city  from  the 
Kmg's  palace  up  to  the  castle ;  from  whence 
I  was  anxious  to  see  if  the  neigbbonng  hous- 
es were  agitated  with  the  like  violence.    I 
was  no  sooner  up  the  stairs,  tban  a  prospect 
the  most  horrid  that  imagination  can  form, 
appeared  before  my  eyes.    The  hotue  began 
to  neave  to  that  degree,  that,  to  prevent  my 
being  thrown  down,  I  was  obliged  to  put  my 
arm  out  of  a^ window,  and  support  myself  by 
tbe  wall.— Every  stone  in  the  walls  separated 
each  from  tbe  otiier,  and  grinding,  as  did  all 
the  walls  of  the  other  houses,  one  against  an- 
other^  with  a  varietv  of  different  motions^ 
made  the  most  dreadful  jumbling  noise  that 
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MTt  eter  hewd  ^Tbe  tilioining  wall  in  Mr. 
Goddmrd's  room  fell  firet ;  then  followed  all 
tbe  upper  part  of  his  house,  aud  of  every 
olher,  as  far  as  I  oouki  see  towatds  the  castle ; 
when  turning  my  eyes  quick  to  the  front  of 
the  room— for  I  thought  the. whole  city  was 
•inking  into  theearth— I  saw  the  tops  of  two 
of  the  pillars  meet;  and  I  saw  no  more.    I 
bad  resolfed  to  throw  myself  upon  the  floor, 
but  I  suppose  I  did  not ;  for  imroediateU  I 
felt  myself  falling,  and  then,  how  long  after 
I  know  not,  but  just  as  if  wakmg  from  a 
dream,  with  confused   ideas,   I  found  m? 
mouth  stuffed  full  of  something,  which  with 
my  left  hand  I  fctro?e  to  get  out ;  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  breathe  freeW,  struggled  till  my 
hMd  was  quite  disencumbered  from  the  rub- 
bi^.    In  doing  this  I  came  to  myself,  and 
recollecting  what  had  happened,  8appo*«a 
Che  earthquake  to  be  over.  From  what  I  had 
to  lately  seen  I  expected  to  6nd  the  whole 
city  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  myself  on  ihe 
top  of  tbe  ruins;  when  attempting  to  look 
about,  I  saw  four  high  walls,  near  fifty  feet 
above  me.    The  place  where  I  lay  was  about 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  scarce  two  feet  wide ; 
sor  could  I  perceive  either  door  or  window 
in  any  of  the  walls.    Astonished  to  the  last 
degree  at  my  situation,  I  at  length  remcm- 
bered  that  there  was  such  a  space  between 
the  houses:   but  not  having  seen  the  up- 
per parts  or  both  fall,  concluded  that  either 
the  mhabitants  must  all  be  destroyed,  or  at 
least  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their 
looking  down  there  in  time  enough  for  my 
preservation ;  so  that  struck  with  horror  at 
the  shocking  thought  of  being  starved  to 
death  immured  in  so  hopeless  a  manner,  I 
remained  in  a  sute  of  stupefaction,  till  the 
still  fallinr  tiles  and  lubbish  made  me  seek 
for  shelter  undei  a  small  arch  in  the  narrow 
wall,  opposite  my  head.    As  May  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  there  appeared  to  be  a  little  hole 
quite  through  it;  upon  my  approach,  and 
with  difficulty  dragging  myself  out  of  the 
rubbish,  I  found  the  aperture  to  be  much 
lai)^  than  I  had  imagined  it  was ;  and  get- 
ting in  my  head  and  arms  first,  by  degrees 
pulled  my  whole  body  after,  and  fell,  about 
two  feet,  into  a  small  dark  place  arched  over 
at  the  top,  which  I  supposed  to  be  only  a 
support  for  the  two  walls  <  till  feeling  about 
I  found  a  narrow  passage,  which  led  me  round 
a  place  like  an  oven  into  a  little  room,  where 
stood  a  Portuguese  man  covered  with  dust, 
who,  the  moment  he  saw  me  coine  in  that 
way,  started  back,  and  crossing  himself  all 
over,  cried  out,  as  the  custom  is  when  much 
surprised,  *  Jena,  Mary  and  Joteph  !  who  are 
you?  where  did  vou  come  from  ?*    Which 
oeinfs  informed  ot,  he  placed  me  in  a  chair : 
and  instantly  clasping  his  hands  toftether,  he 
lifted  them  and  his  eyes  towards  tho  coiling, 
in  sign  of  the  utmost  distress  and  concern. 
Thtt  made  me  eiamioe  myself,  which  before 


I  bad  not  time  to  do.  My  ridht  arm  hung 
down  before  me  motionless,  like  a  dead 
weight,  the  shoulder  being  out  and  tbe  bone 
broken :  my  stockings  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  my  legs  covered  with  wounds,  the  right 
ankle  swelled  to  a  prodigious  size,  with  a 
fountain  of  blood  spouting  upwards  fVom  it ;. 
tbe  knee  was  much  bruised,  my  left  side  felt 
as  if  beat  in,  so  that  I  could  hardly  breathe : 
all  the  left  side  of  my  face  was  swelled,  tba 
skm  beaten  off,  the  blood  streaming  from  if, 
with  a  great  wound  above,  and  asouillon« 
below  toe  eye,  and  several  bruises  on  ray  back 
and  head.  Scarcely  had  I  perceived  myself 
to  be  in  this  mangled  condition,  when  anoth- 
er shock,  more  threatening  than  (he  former, 
came  on ;  the  poor  man  flew  directly  out  of 
the  door ;  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  and 
the  falling  of  houses,  joined  with  the  screams 
of  the  people,  made  me  again  seek  shelter  ac 
the  arch  where  I  had  entei^  in ;  where  wiut- 
iiig  till  the  horror  abated^  I  returned  back 
again ;  and  nobodv  appearinf^  went  out  at  tbe 
Kame  door  I  saw  the  man  do,  in  hopes  o(  find- 
ing him  again,  or  of  meeting  with  some  otiier 
person ;  but  instead  of  a  room  as  I  expected. 
It  proved  only  a  narrow  stair-case,  with  a  few 
steps  one  way ;  then  turning  as  many  mo«e, 
it  brought  nie,  to  my  surprise,  into  the  street, 
not  imagining  myself  to  nave  been  so  near  it. 
The  people  were  all  at  prayers,  covered  with 
dust,  and  the  light  appeared  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  dark  day :  here,  flattering  myself  that 
my  leg  might  still  support  me  to  the  waters 
side,  I  turned  and  saw  the  street  below  which 
was  very  narrow,  filled  with  fallinjt  houses, 
as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  remaining  ones. 
Then  in  hopes  of  getting  into  the  cduntry,  I 
advanced  a  few  steps  up  the  hill,  till  the  same 
sad  prospect  presented  itself  above  me ;  and 
in  a  street  to  the  right  hand  I  saw  no  other! 
Unknowing  what  to  do,  my  strength  failed 
me,  and  I  fell  prostrate  in  the  middle,  ju«t 
where  the  three  streets  met.  I  tlien  thoucht 
myself  so  much  gone  past  all  assistance,  that 
thoogli  Mr.  Branfils,  Mr.  Goddard,  and  their 
people  came  to  the  spot  where  1  lay,  I  spoke 
to  none  of  them,  notwithstanding  they  stood 
close  to  me ;  till  at  length  Mr.  John  Ernest 
Fort,  a  German  of  the  city  of  Hamburir, 
coming  to  lus  door,  told  them  he  saw  no  way 
of  their  escaping  out  of  the  city  ;  and  there- 
fore begged  ttiey  would  go  up  into  a  garden 
he  had^  by  the  top  of  his  house,  which  was 
the  safest  place  he  knew  of. 

This  they  *  complied  with;  and  how  long 
afterward  I'lay  there  I  know  not ;  but,  recov- 
ering a  little  strength,  I  raised  myself  up,  and 
set  my  back  against  the  wall  ot  the  geutle- 
man*s  house;  who  appeared  again  ac  his  ^ 
door,  I  heard  him  say,  *'What  miserable 
▼retch  is  this  ?  lie  seems,  by  his  dress,  to 
be  a  stranger ;"  and  coming  down  from  his 
door  round  to  the  other  side  of  my  faca,  he  . 

ezcUimedi "  Dear  Mr.  Chase,  what  a  shock- 
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ins  sif^  M  (l)i*  *  I^  iD«  carry  yon  ap  stain, 
and  try  what  we  can  do  for  yoo,**    My  an- 
swer was,  ^  Many  thanks,  bat  it  was  now  too 
late."    **  Never  think  so,"  said  he,  "  I  hope 
the  worst  is  orer,  and  you  shall  ha?ethe  rery 
first  assistance  that  can  he  procored."    Then 
caltini^  some  of  his  people,he  had  me  con  ve?ed 
op  stairs,  and  pot  me  in  a  chair,  till  he  had 
sot  something;  to  drink ;  and  a  bed  was  or- 
dered, which  beinfs  ready,  he  laid  roe  there, 
desiring  me  to  compose  myself  as  much  as 
possible.    He  had  not  left  me  loni^,  before 
another  shock  made  me  lay  my  left  arm  over 
my  eyes,  soon  expecting  to  be  released  from 
farther  misery ;  till  alt  the  plaster  falling 
from  the  walls,  causing  such  a  dust  that  I 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  my  strength  to  open 
the  door  near  the  bed's  head  and  get  out.^ 
The  noise  I  made  soon  brought  Mr.  Forg  out 
of  the  garden,  when,  begging  of  him  to  lay 
me  there,  he,said  there  was  a  room  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  he  would  order  a  bed  to  be 
got  ready  immediately.   I  was  accordingly 
removed  thither ;  when  he  told  me  he  had  al- 
ready scot  after  the  English  surgeon.  Mr. 
Scraf^on ;  but  his  house  was  tumbled  down ; 
and  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  him, 
flr.  Forg  and  Mr.  Goddard  came  constantly 
between  the  shocks,  which  were  now  become 
less  violent,  to  offer  me  their  assistance ;  and 
during  one  of  the  intervals  Mr.  Forg  and  his 
oncle  dressed  my  leg  and  face  with  some 
plaisters,  which  they  happened  to  have  by 
them.    Mr.  Forg's  uncle  diid  not  go  into  the 
p^arden  during  the  shocks,  but  remained  in 
the  house,  declaring,  ^  he  had  lived  a  long 
time ;  and  if  it  so  pleased  Providence,  he 
was  as  ready  to  die  m  that  manner  as  m  any 
other."    Mr.  Goddard  also  acquainted  me 
with  the  deaths  of  several  people  already 
known,  whose  fate  I  then  thought  much  hap- 
pier than  my  own,  and  that  uiree  fires  had 
broke  out  in  the  city,  which,  however,  did 
not  then  much  alarm  us.    One  of  the  fires, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  city,  I  could  see  from 
the  bed  a^  I  lay ;  for  I  was  now  again  at  the 
top  of  a  high  house^  some  part  of  which  had 
fallen,  and  the  remainder  of  it  was  much  shat- 
tered. 

**  About  two  o'clock,  the  earth  having  en- 
Joyed  some  little  repose,  the  clouds  ofdust 
were  dissipated,  and  the  sun  appearing  we 
began  to  hope  the  worst  was  over,  as  indcied 
It  was  in  regard  to  the  earthquake ;  but  still 
every  succeeding  shock,  though  it  did  little 
harm,  was  attended  with  the  same  dread  and 
terror  as  the  great  ones  preceding,  as  not 
knowing  to  what  lengtlis  the  evil  might  pro- 
ceed. However,  this  cessation  made  the 
people  in  the  garden  consisting  of  English, 
Dutch,  Irish  and  Portuguese,  recover  spirits 
enough  to  think  of  attempting  to  get  out  of 
the  ruinous  city  :  when  Mr.  Forg,  wholly  in- 
tent upon  assisting  every  body,  desired  them 
only  yoMi  to  stay  to  aM  some  fish  which  he 
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had  ordered  to.ba  got 
then  be  better  enabled  to  tiear  any'  future 
fatigue.    To  oblige  his  great  care,  I  ate  a  lit- 
tle, without  any  other  inctinaiibn,  iiafgining, 
from  the  painful  condition  I  was  in,  that  a 
very  few  hours  more  would  relieve  me  from 
all  further  cares ;  nor  had  any  one  hitherto 
flattered  mie  with  any  other  hopes.    This  was 
one  reason,  as  well  as  knowing  that  all  parties 
were  so  intent  upon  their  own  presenratioa 
as  not  to  be  at  leisure  to  assist  oihers,  why  I 
patiently  suffered  Mr.  Fore's  garden  to  be 
quite  empty,  and  Mr.Branbis,  Mr.  Goddard, 
and  their  people  after  dining   and  taking 
leave  of  me,  to  go  away,  without  asking  their 
assistance,  or  even  desiring  them  to  send  me 
any  help  :  till,  finding  Mr.  Forg  was  left  only 
with  his  aged  uncle,  and  an  old  lame  lady  of 
their  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  sent  hit 
servants  to  fetch  from  her  house,  whens  she 
had  been  left  alone,  and  very  probably  woold 
have  perished  had  he  not  thought  of  ner,and 
that  there  remained  only  two  or  three  more 
of  his  people ;  supposing  from  hence  that  he 
now  intended  to  quit  his  house,  I  begged  of 
him  to  endeavour  to  hire  some  people  to  car- 
ry me  out  of  town.    He  said  he  feared  it  wae 
not  possible ;  for  all  his  servants  but  one  had 
left  nim,  and  the  dty  was  quite  deserted ; 
that,  if  it  were  my  request,  be  would  try,  but 
for  his  own  part  he  was  determined  to  stay, 
and  take  the  fate  of  his  house,  as  he  tbougnt 
venturing  out  of  it  would  be  only  to  encoun- 
ter greater  dangers ;  and  in  my  condition  he 
would  advise  me  to  do  the  same^  little  ima- 
gining how  much  more  disO^ss  I  had  still  to 
support.    All  that  flhemoon  1  had  time  to 
make  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  whilst 
the  flames  were  spreading  every  where  within 
my  view  with  inexpressible  swiftness.    Till 
about  five  o'clock  they  seemed  approadiing 
close  to  the  window  of  the  room  where  I  lay. 
Mr.  Forg  then  came  in,  and  looking  at  ma 
without  speaking,  which  hitherto  he  had  nev^ 
erdone,  he  retired,  shutting  the  door  close 
after  him.    From  what  he  had  before  said, 
I  was  full  of  suspicions  that  no  assistance 
was  to  be  had.    1  thought  I  heard  no  noise 
in  an  adjacent  room,  and  with  difficulty  rais- 
ing myself  up,  listened  a  considerable  time 
without  being  able  to  hear  any  stir;  when  I 
immediately  concluded  that  as  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  leave  his  house,  muible  to  tell 
me  the  horrid  fate  I  must  submit  to,  be^had 
quitted  it  without  speaking  at  all.    fntlia 
utmost  agony  therefore  of  body  and  mind, 
I  determined  to  anticipate  my  doom,  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  endeavour  to  reach  th« 
gallery  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  and  by 
throwing  myself  down  the  hill  put  an  end.at 
once  to  all  my  excessive  miseries.    By  the 
help  of  two  chairs  I  just  got  within  reach  of 
the  door  though  with  the  greatest  pain,  and 
was  then  so  spent  that  I  wasobbged  tosit 
down,  nor  could  I  have  gone  a  step  farthv 
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had  the  room  been  on  6re.  At  lael,  racover* 
m^  a  little  stren^h,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
found  Mr.  Fors,  the  old  lad;,  and  two  other 
persons,  hU  silently  sitting  round  the  outward 
room.  Surprised  to  see  me  Kot  so  far,  he 
asked  the  reason  of  it ;  to  which  I  replied, 
that 'I  was  fully  sensible  both  of  the  great 
distress  to  which  we  were  reduced,  |ind  of  his 
inability  to  render  me  assistance.  I  there- 
fore begged  it,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  as  the 
greatest  fnToor,  that  before  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  quit  his  house,  be  would  either 
throw  me  over  the  gallery,  or  any  other  way 
despatch  me ;  and  not  leave  me  in  violent 
agonies,  to  linger  out  a  few  hours  and  at  last 
to  die  a  most  dreadful  death.  He  desired 
me  not  to  ulk  in  that  manner ;  assuring  me 
most  affeaionately,  that  he  never  had  inten- 
ded to  leave  me ;  and,  if  no  other  help  came, 
he  would  himself  carry  me  out  upon  his 
back,  and  we  should  take  our  chance  togetli- 
er,  that  the  fire  had  not  yet  surrounded  us, 
and  that  there  was  still  a  passage  free  to  the 
Terriero  doJPaco,  a  large  square  before  the 
king's  palace,  and  as  soon  as  necessity  oblig- 
ed us,  he  hoped  we  might  all  get  there  very 
tafe ;  therefore  I  had  much  better  lie  down 
again,  and  he  would  be  careful  to  acquaint  me 
in  doe  time.  Still  however  I  could  not  di- 
vest myself  of  suspicion  that  it  was  his  good 
nature  only  which  made  him  promise  this ; 
accordingly  I  desired  to  stay  in  the  room 
with  them,  which  he  permitted  me :  going 
up  every  half  hour  to  the  top  of  his  house  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  fires. 

''About  deven  o'clock  there  came  two 
servants  of  a  Germad  gentleman,  who,  1 
think,  was  his  nephew,  and  at  that  time  also 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Forg  then  declared,  be 
thought  it  would  be  time  to  remove ;  and  with 
great  composure,  going  for  his  hat  and  cloak, 
returned,  with  a  cap  and  quilt  for  me ;  telling 
ne,  perhaps  I  might  find  tt  cold,  upon  being 
•carried  out.  He  then  desired  that  gentleman 
and  his  servants  to  carry  me  to  the  square 
first,  and  then  return  again  to  fetch  the  lame 
lady.  The  itentleman  and  two  servants  con- 
veyed me  in  one  of  the  room  chairs,  with  a 
iquilt  thrown  over  me,  which  proved  after- 
wards of  essential  service ;  and  another  per- 
son went  before  with  a  torch.  I  heard  some 
poor  wretches  begging  for  help  in  our  way 
through  a  narrow  passage  down  a  steep  hill, 
which  W9?  the  onlv  place  left  free  from  ruins. 
Near  Mr.  Forges  house  at  the  bottom  of  the 
alley^  stood  a  church  belonging  to  a  convent 
of  friars,  the  door  ot*  which  being  open,  there 
stood  lighted  candles  upon  the  hiKh  alter, 
and  the  friars  seemed  to  be  very  assiduously 
occupied,  arrayed  in  their  ecclesiastical  hab- 
its, and  in  the  porch  lay  some  dead  bodies. 
From  thence*  throughout  a  narrow  street  ex- 
tending to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
I  saw  no  house  tumbled  down,  but  every 
where  large  stones  scattered  about ;  and  as  I 


passed,  looking  np  a  street,  I  ooqUI  dtseem 
over  the  ruins  the  upper  windows  of  our 
house  still  standing.  The  church  of  St.  Ma- 
rv  Magdalen  was  likewi!»e  undemolished,  the 
doors  open,  and  some  liglits  and  people  in  it. 
I  observed  that  the  fire  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  street  leading  to>the  cathe- 
dral ;  in  the  Silversmiths'  Street  there  were 
no  bouses  quite  fallan  ;  and  some  few  people 
seemed  to  be  employed  in  throwing  bandies 
out  of  the  windows.  On  passins  the  end  of 
Rua  Nova  I  saw  both  sides  of  it  on  fire,  as 
well  as  the  next  street,  which  runs  parallel 
with  it.  At  the  square  we  found  the  King's 
Palace,  which  made  one  side  of  it,  and  half 
of  the  adjoining  side,  burning  slowly,  the  lit- 
tle wind  drivins  it  gently  onwards.  On  th^ 
opposite  part  Mrs.  Ad  ford  met  ns,  and  told 
me  lier  sister,  Mrs.  Graves,  and  all  the  fami- 
ly) vrere  there,  sitting  upon  some  bundles  of 
clothes  which  they  had  saved ;  but,  as  it  was 
in  the  open  air,  my  kind  conductors  chose 
rather  to  place  me  under  a  sull  or  shed,  with 
some  others  in  my  condition.  To  find  my- 
self then,  so  much  beyond  all  expectation,  so 
suddenly  relieved  from  the  constant  appre- 
hension of  falling  houses,  and  dangers  of^the 
fire,  Jost  when,  as  I  tliought  myself  at  least, 
exposed  to  the  greatest  peril,  and  when,  sunk 
in  extreme  despair,  I  had  given  up  all  iaieas  of 
assistance  ;  this  raised  my  spints  to  such  a 
degree,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  notwitli- 
standing  the  great  pain  1  was  in,  I  began  to 
indulge  a  hope,  that  it  was  yet  possible  to 
live ;  and  this  soothing  gleam  continued  a 
white,  till  new  terrors  rushed  in,  and  occo-  * 
pied  my  thoughts. 

On  Sunday  morning  about  five  oVlock,  the 
wind  changed,  and  blowing  fresh,  it  drove  the 
flames  with  the  utmost  rapidity  down  the  hill 
from  the  Cathedral  towards  the  Square. — 
This  obliged  us  to  move  our  station ;  and  the 
black  servants  carrying  me 'opposite  to  the 
Custom-house,  left  me  there,  till  they  could 
convey  their  master's  bundles  to  the  other 
side ;  but  so  quick  was  the  progress*  of  the 
flames,  that  they  presently  seized  the  Custom 
House,  and  bursting  out  all  at  once  with  a 
violent  heat,  I  attempted  all  I  could  to  eet 
away  ;  which  being  unable  to  do,  I  remained 
scorching  tliere,  till  good  Mr.  Forg  appeared, 
and  removed  me  a  little  way  from  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

About  three  o*clock,  as  I  suppose,  we  be- 
gan to  hear  a  dreadful  rumbling  noise  under 
ground,  which  to  me  seemed  Co  proceed  from 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Palace,  as  if  the 
earth  had  opened  there,  and  the  river  was 
rushing  in  and  forcing  great  stones  along  with 
it.  The  cause  of  this,  however,  I  could  not 
learn ;  but  it  continued  till  my  departure. 

•  «  •  •  • 

A  black  boy  offering  to  attend  me,  I  made 
no  oljection ;  and  between  the  two  was  con- 
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vegped  into  a  kr^e  bout,  almost  fall  of  people, 
and  there  laid  apon  a  board  atonfr  the  rotddle 
of  it ;  a  priest,  who  came  in  afterwards, 
happened  to  tread  upon  my  liio)e  leK,  the  ip- 
crease  of  pain  almost  overcame  me.  The 
coolness  of  the  water,  however,  (for,  the  eve- 
ning being  fine,  it  was  very  smooth  and 
pleasant,)  soon  brought  me  to  myself  agam, 
when,  i»oin|r  a  little  way  np  the  river,  just  be- 
yond  the  fire,  the  boat  stopped  at  the  Rebei- 
ra,  or  Fish  market,  a  large  place,  from  whence 
there  was  an  open  way  along  the  river-side 
into  the  country.  Here  the  passengers  were 
all  put  on  shore,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
they  were  going  to  Und  me  there  likewise. 
Vexed  to  the  last  degree  at  my  disappoint- 
ment, 1  exerted  all  the  spirits  I  had  left, 
and  told  them  that  they  might  see,  in  my 
condition,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  set  me 
ashore  there ;  if  they  would  not  comply  with 
their  agreement,  I  desired  to  be  carried  back 
tb  the  place  from  whence  they  had  brought 
me,  and  where  the  fire  had  almost  spent  itself, 
rather  than  to  be  placed  there,  exposed  to 
meet  it  again.  One  of  them  said  be  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  agreement;  that  his 
partner  was  wrong  to  make  it,  for  that  they 
oefonged  to  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  could  not  have  tide  sufficient;  I 
then  desired  them  to  carry  me  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  accordingly  proceeding  forwards, 
I  saw  Mr.  Home  going  ashore  in  a  ship's 
boat,  but  did  not  speak  to  him.  When  we 
were  come  to  the  Uorse-guards,  at  the  end 
of  the  citjT,  the  waterman  said  the  tide  was 
turning ;  and  mattering  toeether,  they  called 
me  a  Hereitck^  and  the  blacks  Deviftf  so 
that  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  rate ; 
and  at  length  was  but  roughly  pat  on  shore, 
where,  unwilling  that  they  should  know  1  had 
more  money  about  me  than  the  thirty-six 
shilling  piece,  for  fear  of  the  copsequences,  I 
chose  rather  to  send  the  blacks,  with  one  of 
the  boatmen,  to  get  change,  and  remained 
myself  lying  upon  the  ground  close  to  the 
water.  Uuring  this  interval  a  Gallician  por- 
ter came,  and  offered  to  carry  me  where  I 
pleased  for  eighteen  shillings^-a  piece  of 
gold  of  that  value;  but  as  the  nu^ht  was 
coming  on,  I  liad  nut  confidence  sufficient  tu 
trnst  htm.  Upon  the  return  of  my  conduct- 
ors, which  seamed  a  long  time,  the  boatman 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  he  had  run 
away  with  the  money ;  then  Si\id  it  was  not 
good,  and  talked  in  an  odd  sort  of  a  manner ; 
to  which  I  made  no  reply :  the  blacks  showed 
no  inclination  to  go  any  farther,  saying,  that 
they  could  not  get  back  again  to  their  blasters 
in  the  night,  unless  the  waterman  would  wait 
for  them,  as  by  their  agreement  at  first  they 
bad  promised  to  do.  This  the  waterman  said 
they  would,  perhaps,  still  comply  with,  if 
they  made  haste  tack  again ;  upon  which 
they  set  out,  carrying  me  by  turns  upon  their 
•houldersi  and  often  setting  me  down  to  test 


themselves,  for  tUey  were  so  weaklv  that  1 
expected  them  every  step  to  tumble;  the 
distance,  1  think^  could  not  be  much  above  a 
mile  ;  hut,  to  us  then  it  seemed  a  long  way 
indeed !  and  it  t%as  with  great  difficulty  I  pre- 
vailed to  get  them  on  as  far  as  Mr., Hake's 
Quiota  or  country-house.  The  road  was 
pretty  full  of  people  going,  silently  along  with 
the  most  dejected  countArances.  At  one  of 
their  rentine-places,  the  blacks  put  me  upon 
some  stone  steps  leading  up  to  a  nobleman's 
house,  which  brought  the  ladies  to  the  win- 
dow, as  imagining  I  was  coining  to  them ; 
and  they  told  me  that  part  of  the  large  house 
of  Retirement  of  Widows,  which  had  stood 
near  them,  was  just  tumbled  down.  At  last 
almost  overcome  with  the  increase  of  pain, 
which  so  much  shaking  about  made  me  sufiPer, 
mv  conductors  brought  me  to  the  first  gate 
or  Mr.  Hake's  garden,  which  standing  open, 
we  went  in,  and  found  the  walk  leading  to  the 
house  full  of  people ;  but  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  I  could  not  dininguish  them ;  I  asked, 
however,  imn>ediately,  whether  Mr.  Hake  was 
living,  and  if  then  there ;  neither  of  which  they 
knew ;  when,  proceeding  on  a  little  further,'! 
heard  a  man  bpeak  English,  and,  repeating  tlio 
sameouestions  to  him,wasonly  aiiswcred,that 
he  had  lost  his  wife  and  three  fine  children  ; 
and  even  at  the  house,  which  was  still  stand- 
ing, they  either  did  not  know,  or  would  not 
mind  me;  from  whence  copcluding  that  tlie 
family  must  have  quitted  the  place,  and  were 
most  likely  got  on  board  ship,  I  was  utterly 
in  despair  what  to  do  with  myself;  when  Mr. 
Joseph  Hake,  who  was  at  some  distance,  as- 
tonisned  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  (>erson  whom 
he  harl  been  informed  the  preceding  day  was 
either  dead  or  dying,  callea  out  in  die  great- 
est surprise  to  tell  his  father  and  brother, 
and  came  running  to  me  immediately.  Mr. 
Hake  said,  that,  supposing  my  case  to  be  des- 
perate, he  had  wished  most  heartily  to  hear 
that  [  was  released.  They  received  m^  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  possible,  which 
filled  ine  with  so  much  joy  to  find  myself  at 
last  taken  sue!)  notice  of,  that  I  could  not 
help  telling  Mr.  Hake  I  most  sincerly  thank- 
ed God  for  lengthenipg  out  my  days  to  die 
under  his  protection!  They  carried  nie  to 
a  sort  of  tent,  made  with  carpets,  under  a 
vine  walk,  where  their  beds  were  placed,  and 
gave  me  some  strong  white-wine,  with  bread 
and  butter,  tvhich  to  me  at  that  time  was  so 
exquisite  and  refreshing,  that  they  were  a- 
fraid  of  giving  me  too  much.  The  two  black 
boys  I  joyfully  dismissed,  equally  pleased 
with  eighteen  shillings  a  piece.  Mr.  Hake 
sent  for  the  King's  farrier,  wUo  was  a  famoas 
bone-setter,  and  then  in  his  garden  with  his 
fiunily.  This  man,  with  the  help  of  a  sort  of 
barber-surgeon,  examined  me  immediately, 
and  declared  that  there  was  nothing  broke 
but  the  arm ;  that  all  the  rest  were  wounds 
and  bruises ;  and  if  a  fever  could  be  kept  off. 
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I  fttiRht  do  ferr  well  agmn.  They  then  set 
my  arm,  but  did  not  perceive  the  dislocntion 
of  the  shoulder;  and  ray  left  side  was  at  thac 
time  the  most  painful  to  me.  Their  opmion, 
however,  bein?  more  favorable  than  1  could 
have  expected  from  my  outward  appearance, 
I  determined,  by  patience,  to  make  "P  for 
the  deficiency  of  ail  those  conveniences  which 
another  time  might  have  afforded.  Yet,  about 
the  middle  of  the  night,  after  the  families 
had  laid  themselves  down  to  rest,  for  they 
never  undressed  themselves  during  the  whole 
month  that  wo  remained  in  the  country,  my 
left  side  grew  so  painfully  bad,  that  it  almost 
took  away  mv  breath.  At  the  same  time  a 
numbing  coldness  seizing  upon  my  lame  arm, 
I  thought  I  had  only  a  few  moments  to  sur- 
vive; but  unwilling  to  disturb  their  scanty 
repose,  I  restrained  myself  from  speaking, 
till  Mr.  Hake,  seeing  my  condition,  raised  up 
Mr.  Abrnharo  Hake  to  my  assistance,  who 
setting  me  up,  I  recovered  a  little :  bleeding 
the  next  morning  relieved  me  greatly,  and  1 
wus  forced  lo  have  application  to  this  remedy 
four  times  h)ore.  ,     ^ 

On  the  Tuesday,  Mr.  Scrafton  the  Factory 
surgeon, came  td  me  with  great  difficulty  from 
Belein.  He  told  me  he  was  almost  pulled  to 
pieces  by  ihe  people  and  confirming  the  far- 
rier's opinion  of  my  case,  assured  me  he  was 
%ery  glad  to  find  1  had  fallen  into. such  good 
hands,  as  he  esteen^ed  the  bone-setter  to  be. 
Mr.  Hake  also  assured  me  of  hi»  utmost  as- 
sistonce  and  protection  yet,  when  I  began  to 
hear  the  clamours  of  the  people  starving  for 
bread,  and  threatening  continually  to  break 
in  upon  us,  so  that  the  victuals  we  ate  was 
forced  to  be  by  stealth  ;  and  also  the  variety 
of  reports  Of  robberies  and  murders  which 
were  committed  all  round;  when  I  found 
that  all  government  seemed  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  English  were 
pressing  Mr.  Hake,  for  his  own  security,  to 
gotlirectly  on  board  ship;  1  expected  every 
day  that  necessity  would  force  him  to  a  com- 
pliance ;  and  should  that  happen,  I  knew  not 
where  to  form  another  hope !  With  what 
gratitude  then  must  my  heart  have  ovcrflow- 
ed-t-a  gratitude,  which  no  time  can  ever  ef- 
face! to  hear  him,  when  earnestly  entreated 
to  embark  on  board  the  IVigus,  Captain  John 
Allen,  a  ship  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
owner,  and  where  there  was  a  place  reserved 
for  him,  declare, "  Tljat  he  could  not  leave 
his  family  '.**  And  being  then  told,  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  make  room  forhiswmf 
hfe  said,  he  meant  not  his  sons'only,  but  myteif 
also  whom  he  could  not  abandon  in  so  dis- 
tressful a  condition  ;  that  therefore,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  mention  it  to  him  any  more : — 
and,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  he  most  fully 
discharl^ed  his  kind  pi omise  to  me,  carrying 
me  on  board  the  ship  aforementioned  on  Sat- 
urday the  29ih  of  November,  tl*e  day  after 
which  we  tailed  for  England,  with  twenty- 


four  passengers,  being  the  second  ship  aftar 
the  earthc|uake ;  the  Expedition  packet,  Cap- 
tain William  Clies,  having  left  Lisbon  aboot 
ten  days  before  with  seventeen' passengers. 

I*'  Thus  far  have  I  endeavored  most  mi- 
nutely to  describe,  not  only  every  accident  ^ 
that  happened  to  me,  but  even  the  various 
hopes  an(t  fears  occasioned  by  tbem,  whether 
depressed  or  maj^nified  by  my  debilitated 
state  of  body  I  know  not;  therefore  shall 
only  say,  that  after  I  bad  got  into  the  street, 
the  general  distress  painted  upon  every  nffaast- 
ly  countenance  made  but  little  reflection 
necessary  to  suppose  that  nearest  relations 
would  be  unable  to  assist  each  other ;  ailKl 
from  the  short  examination  1  had  made  of 
myself,  I  deemed  it  was  of  little  consequence 
tome;  therefore  at  once  resolved  silently, 
without  a  murinur,  to  resign  myself  to  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all  things ; 
humbly  hoping  by  my  oatience  under  what 
he  was  pleased  to  inflict,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  my  faults.  Nor,  indeed  could 
the  vehement  and  noisy  supplications  of  the 
disabled  tend  to  any  other  effect  at  such  a 
time,  then  merely  to  increase  tlie  general 
horror.  How  great,  then,  must  be  my  thank- 
fulness to  Divine  Providence,  for  raising  ma 
up  assistance,  not  only  unasked,  but  eren 
unhoped  for,  among  persons  almost  strangers 
to  me !  more  especially  Mr.  Forg,  with 
whom  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance ;  and 
who,  like  a  guardian  angel,  appeared  always 
ready  to  assist  me  in  the  utmost  cxtremjties! 
He  assured  me  afterwards,  that  it  gave  him 
the  greatest  concern  to  bs  obliged  to  leave 
mo  in  the  manner  he  did ;  but  that,  fiinding 
all  hopes  of  piocuring  a  boat  were  in  vain, 
because  the  moment  any  came  near  the  shorty 
they  were  immediately  crowded  with  people, 
%viio  waited  there  on  purpose ;  he  resolved  to 
get  away  himself  in  the  same  manner,  and 
endeavor  to  scud  me  the  first  help  he  could 
procure  ;  that  accordingly,  after  crossinf( 
the  river,  which  took  them  up  a  long  time, 
he  met  with  a  Mr.  Bride,  ao  English  shoema- 
ker, who  was  going  over,  and  who,  at  his  en- 
treaty, promised  tolook  for  me,  and  brinij  me 
away  «vith  him ;  but  that  after  making  the 
most  diligent  search  for  me  without  success, 
he  rightly  concluded  I  had  been  already  car- 
ried from  hence.  I  have  been  the  more  par-  - 
ticular  in  relating  this  circumsunce,  because 
it  sets  ill  iU  true  light  a  behaviour  which  I 
can  never  reflect  upon  without  the  greatest 
astonishment  and  surprise,  as  well  as  the 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude. 

*«  Some  time  afterwards  I  learned  that  no 
part  of  our  hou»e  had  fallen,  except  the  Ura- 
da,  where  I  happened  to  be,  nor  were  any  of 
the  family  killed ;  only  the  house  keepej-  end 
one  man-servant  were  much  hurt  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  Urada  upon  them,  as  they  vvere 
going  out  of  th«  house.    The  ceilings  of  ttm 
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QDoer  ilofT  were,  however,  to  qnu^  hurt, 
UiBt  the  family  were  afraid  tb  Yenture  Jnlo 
any  of  the  rooms." 


Fiom  the  Boitoii  JbumaL 

DYSPEPSIA.  ' 

•  Tbe  causes  of  dyspepsia  among  ui  are 
various.  It  arises  from  tatio^  too  much, 
eatinis  too  fast,  and  overworkmg  the  brain. 
The  merchant  and  professional  man  hves  in 
soraethioK  of  the  JoUowinjj  fashion.  He 
drinks  two  cups  of  strong  coffee  at  breakfast, 
eats  abundantly  of  meat,  toast,  or  hot  bread. 
At  dinner  he  partakes  ot  two  or  three  dishes, 
and  very  likely,  a  desert,' and  washes  the 
whole  down  with  half  a  dozen  glasses  of 
"  London  particular."  He  takes  two  or  three 
cups  of  strong  ten  at  his  cvenmg  meal,  with 
toast  an<i  cake.  Very  likely  he.  takes  a  little 
supper  before  goin,;  to  bed.  Now  all  this 
would  do  well  enough  if  he  did  not  woik 
with  his  bramat  the  same  time  ;  but  there 
is  a  very  intimate  communion  between  thti 
bnJu  and  tbe  stomach,  and  if  one  is  affected, 
the  other  sympathizes.  The  individual  who 
has  been  overloading  his  stomach  has  at  the 
same  time  been  overworking  Ins  braiu.  He 
has  been  constantly  on  the  rack  of  excite- 
ment—he has  been  worrying  and  fretting 
about  his  business,  denying  himself  needful 
rest  and  equally  needful  relaxation.  He  has 
*been  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  has  bolted  his 
food  without  masticating  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  obvious.  The  overtasked  brain 
weakens  the  stomach,  which  is  unable  to 
perform  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  it, 
and  dyspepsia  is  tli^  consequence. 

Now  if  a  man  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  dys- 
pepsia, he  must  give  his  stomach  less  to  do, 
and  above  all,  his  brain  less  to  do.  It  will 
be  of  no  service  to  follow  any  particular  re- 
gimen—to live  ou  chaff-bread  or  any  sucli 
trash— to  weigh  his  food,  &c.,  so  long  as  the 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement. 
Let  that  have  proper  rest,  and  the  stomach 
will  perform  ip  functions.  But  if  he  pass 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  iu  his  office  or 
councing-ro(»m,  and  take  no  exercise,  his 
stoomch  will  inevitably  become  paralyzed, 
and  if  he  puts  nothing  into  it  but  a  cracker 
a  day,  it  will  not  digest  it. 

If  yon  would  be  free  I'rom  the  dyspepsia, 
bear  this,  in  mind,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  in  that  disorder,  it  is  tlie  brain  that  is 
the  primary  cause.  Give  that  delicate  organ 
some  rest.  Leave  your  business  behind  you 
when  you  go  to  your  home.  Do  not  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  your  brows  knit  and  your 
mind  absorbed  in  casting  up  interest  ac- 
counts. Never  abridge  the  usual  hours  of 
sleep.  Take  more  or  less  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  etery  day.  Allow  yourself  some 
innocent  recreation.  Eat  moderately,  siow- 
Jv,  and  of  just  what  you  please— provided  it 


be  not  the  shovel  and  tongs.  If  any  partic- 
ular dish  disagree  with  you,  however^  never 
toucli  it  nor  look  at  it.  Do  not  imagine  that 
you  must  live  on  rye-breud  or  oatmeal  por-  . 
ridge — a  reasonable  quantity  of  nutritious 
food  is  essential  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body.  Above  all,  banish  all  thoughts  of  the 
{■object.  If  you  have  any  treatises  on  dyspep* 
sia^  domestic  medicines,  &c.  put  them  direct- 
ly into  the  fire.  If  you  are  constantly  talking 
and  thinking  about  dyspepsia,  you  will  surely 
have  it.  Endeavor  to  forget  that  you  haVe 
any  stomach.  Keep  a  clear  conscience,  live 
temperately,  regularly  and  clean  lily— be  in- 
dustrious, but  he  temperate  in  that — do  not 
make  haste  to  be  rich,  cultivate  the  social 
affections,  banish  gloomy  and  desponding 
thoughts,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
with  the  dyspepsia.  We  are  not  a  doctor, 
and  shall  charge  nothing  for  the  above  ad- 
vice. If  it  does  any  good,  we  shall  l*e  happy, 
if  it  does  not,  we  shall  have  incurred  no  re- 
sponsibility. 

HINTS  TO  MECHANICS  AND  WORKMEN. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  the  diseases  which 
▼our  particular  trades  are  liable  to  produce, 
attend  to  the  following  hints  : 

Keep,  if  possible,  regular  hours.  Never 
suppose  you  have  done  extra  work,  when  you 
sit  up  till  uiiduight,  and  do  not  rise  till  eigUc 
or  nine  in  the  morning. 

Abstain  from  ardent  spints,  cordials  and 
malt  liquors ;  let  your  r^rink  be  that  of  Frank-  , 
lin,  when  he  was  a  printer— pure  water. 

Be  particulate  >"  preserving  your  skin  clean, 
by  frequent  washing  of  your  hands,  face  and 
mouih,  before  each  meal,  and  of  your  whole 
body  at  least  once  a  week,  and  by  combing 
and  brushing  the  hair  daily.  Always  havie 
a  fresh  air  in  tlie  room  in  which  you  work, 
but  so  that  vou  will  not  be  in  a  draft. 

Take  a  short  time  in  the  morning,  if  pos- 
sible, and  always  in  the  evening,  or  to^ardi 
8undo%»n,  for  placing  your  body  in  apaiural  , 
posture,  by  standing  erect  and  extending 
your  chest  and  limbs  by  a  walk  where  the  a.r 
IS  fresh. 

If  confined  in  doors,  let  your  food  consist, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  milk  and  bread,  and 
well  boiled  veget  a^des.  Meat  and  fish  ought 
to  be  used  sparingly,  and  only  ac  dinner. 
You  are  better  without  coffee,  tea,  or  choco- 
late. If  you  us^  any  of  them,  it  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  once  »  dtky.-- Journal  of  BeaUh, 


Frun  m  Britiih  Scientifie  Jourual. 
RURAL   ECONOMY. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  .gardening  re- 
quires more  skill  than  the  laying  out  of 
grounds.  The  culture  of  plants  and  tilliug 
of  tlie  ground  are  comparatively  mechanical, 
and  may  be  practised  by  persons  of  the  mean- 
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est  capncitj ;  but  to  lay  out  grounds  requires 
a  portion  of  mind  as  well  as  technical  skill. 
A  landscape  gardener  should  have  somewhat 
of  a  paiuter*s  eye ;  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  a  whole,  and  should  under- 
stand how  to  execute  detached  parts  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  each  appear  perfect  in 
itself^  and  yet  to  combine  harmoniously  with 

'  the  rest.«-It  is  bad  taste  to  have  a  highly 
architectural  villa  set  down  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  park  scenerv.  A  house  is  avowed- 
ly entirely'a  work  of  art,  and  there  should 
be  a  gradual  transition  from  it,  by  means  of 
gardens,  &c.  also  betraviiig  marks  of  the 
hand  of  man,  to  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 
Agreeably  to  this  principle,  the  ground  near- 
est the  house  should  l)e  highly  arid  richly  cul- 
tivated, and  should  display  somctliine  of  a» 
architectural  character  m  its  forms  and  een- 
eral  appearance;  it  should  consist  of  beds 
of  flowers  planted  in  masses.  These  beds 
may  be  of  any  kind  of  geometrical  shapes, 
always  taking  care,  however,  to  have  the 
forms  ^uch  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  produce  a  whole,  and  in  such  posi- 
tions that  one  could  not  be  displaced  or  sub- 
stituted for  another  without  destroying  the 
effect.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds,  that  there  should  be  ei- 
ther a  real  or  an  apparent  reason  for  evt;ry 
curve.  A  knot  of  trees,  a  bed  of  flowers,  a 
statue,  or  a  vase,  will  suffice  to  excuse  a  bend 
in  the  walk  or  plantation,  whichf  without 
some  such  object,  would  be  extremely  unsat- 
^  ibfactory  to  the  e>e.  In  pleasure-grounds 
nothing  can  have  a  more  beautiful  effect  than 
a  fine  smooth  green  lawn,  with  a  few  luw 
evergreens  jutting  out  upon  it  with  their 
branches  touching  the  ground,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  break  the  formality  of  a  straight,  or 
even  curved,  unbroken  line  as  a  boundary. 
A  smooth  green  lawn,  however,  can  only  be 
obtained  wliere  there  is  an  open  space,  as 
grass  never  grows  well  under  trees,  and  is 

,  liesides  difficult  to  clip  and  keep  ia  order. 
Dug  earth  has  also  a  bad  effect  among  trees, 
and  occasions  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  keep 
it  neat  The  best  mode  is  to  cover  the 
ground  ^ith  ivy,  which  will  look  well  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  and  will  soon  form 
an  excellent  covering  ;  it  w^U  not  injure  the 
trees,  and  will  rather  serve  to  protect  the 
roots  from  the  frost.  •  A  few  ferns  may  be 
introduced  among  the  trees  with  excellent 
effect,  and  nothing  is  finer  in  the  process  of 
vegetation  than  to  watch  their  volute-like 
heads  slowly  unrolling  themselves,  and  ex- 
panding into  large,  spreading,  fan-like  leaves. 


CREAM. 

New  Method  of  obtmning  Cream  from  Milk, 
by  G.  Carter,  Esq.  ol  Nottingham  Lodge, 
near  Etthae,  KenC 
The  process  of  diverting  the  milk  of  its 

component  portion  of  cream,  to  an  extent 


hitherto  unattainable,  has  been  effected  by 
Mr.  Carter,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  that  gen- 
tleman in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Socifety  of 
arts.  A  peculiar  process  of  extracting  cream 
fro'tai  roilk^  bv  which  a  superior  richness  is 
produced  m  the  cream,  lias  loaf  been  known 
and  practised  in  Devonshire ;  this  produce  of 
the  dairies  of  that  county  being  well  known 
to  every  one  by  the  name  of  "  clotted"  or 
**  clouted  cream."  As  there  is  no  peculiari- 
ty in  the  miik  from  whicli  this  fluid  is  extract- 
ed, it  has  been  frequently  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  process  has  not  been  adopted 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  four- 
sided  vessel  IS  formed  of  zinc  plates  twelve 
inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  inches 
deep,  with  a  false  bottom  at  one  half  the 
depth.  The  only  communication  with  the 
lower  compartment  is  by  the  lip,  through 
which  It  may  be  filled  or  emptied.  *  Having 
first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  com- 
partment a  plate  of  perforated  zinc,  the  area 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  false  bottom, 
a  gallon  (or  any  given  quantity)  of  milk  is 
poured  (immediately  when  drawn  from  the 
cow)  into  it,  and  must  remain  there  at  rest 
for  twelve  hours ;  an  equal  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water  muse  then  be  poured  into  the  low- 
er compartment  through  the  lip :  it  is  then 
permitted  to  stand  twelve  hoii^rs  more,  (i.  e. 
twenty-four  hours  altogether,)  when  the 
cream  will  he  found  perfect,  and  of  such 
consistence  that  the  whole  may  be  lifted  off 
by  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is,  however, 
more  effectually  removed  by  gently  raising 
the  plate  of  perforated  zinc  Irom  tlie  bottom 
by  the  ringea  handles,  without  remixing  any 
part  of  it  with  the  milk  below.  With  this 
apparatus  I  have  instituted  a  series  of  exper- 
iments ;  and,  as  a  mean  of  tivelve  successive 
ones,  I  obtained  the  following  results :— Four 
gallons  of  milk,  treated  as  above,  produced, 
in  94  hours,  4}  pints  of  clotted  cream,  which 
after  churning  only  15  minutes,  gave40ouncea 
of  butter.  The  increase  in  the  cream,therefore 
is  12h  per  cent,  and  of  butter  upwards  of  11 
per  centi  The  experimental  farmer  will  in- 
stantly perceive  tlie  advanta|^s  accruing  from 
its  adoption,  and  probably  his  attention  to  the 
subiect  may  produce  greater  results.  1  shall 
feel  richly  rewarded  it,  by  exciting  an  inter- 
est on  the  subject,  I  can  produce  any,  the 
slightest,  improvement  in  the  quality  or  mode 
of  producing  an  article  which  may  properly 
be  deemed  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Self-Respect.-^A  well  regulated  mind 
does  not  regard  the  abusive  language  of  a 
blackguard  in  the  light  of  insult^  ana  deems 
it  beneath  his  revenge.  All  the  abominations 
to  which  the  latter  may  give  utterance  wil! 
not  raise  him  one  jot  above  his  proper  level, 
or  depress  the  former  in  the  slightest  degree 
below  his  sphere. 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well  bred  man. 
Will  not  insult  me — and  no  other  can. 
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tOB  THX  <*  fCPPLKVUrr.** 

INDIAN  NAMES. 
^  How  cMi  the  red  men  be  forgotten,  wlieii  to 
mmaj  of  oar  Sutes  and  Terrhorieii  Bays,  Lakes 
■nd  RWert  are  indelibly  ■tamped  bj  names  of 
their  giying." 
Ye  say,— Ihey  •"  b«^e  P^t  away^— 

That  noble  rase  and  braTe,— 
That  their  light  canoes  have  Tanish'd 

From,  off  the  crested  wave. 
That  'mid  the  foresu  where  they  roamM 

Thefe  rings  no  hunter's  shoot,— 
Bat  their  name  is  on  joar  waters^^ 

Ye  cannot  wash  it  oat. 

*Tis  where  Ontario's  billows 

Like  Ocean's  sarge  are  cari'd,— 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wnko 

The  eeho  of  the  world,— 
Where  red  Missoari  bringeth 

Rich  tribate  from  the  West, 
And  Rlippahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast 

Ye  say  their  cone-like  cabins 

l*hat  clustered  o'er  the  Tale, 
Have  fled  away  like  wither'd  leaTet 

Before  the  aotnmn  gale^— 
Bat  their  memory  liveth  on  yoor  htllsji 

Their  baptbm  on  yoar  shore^"— 
Your  eTerlastlhg  rirers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

t   Old  Massachosetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown. 
And  broad  Ohit  bnrs  it 

Amid  her  young  renown, 
Cdnneeticut  hath  wreath'd  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waTes, 
And  bold  Kentocky  breaih'd  itlioarse 

l*hroagh  all  her  ancient  caTcs. 

Waehuaett  hides  their  lingeriDg  Toice 

Deep  in  his  rocky  heart. 
And  Alleghany  graTcs  iu  tone 

Throoghoot  iu  lofty  chart,— 
Sf  onadnock  on  his  forehead  hoar 

Doth  seal  the  saCred  tmst,^ 
Yoor  mountains  boild  their  monument* 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust 

Ye  call  these  red-brow'd  brethren 
Th«  ioaect»of  an  hour. 


Croih'd  like  the  noteless  worm  anikl 

The  regions  of  their  power. 
Ye  driTo  them  from  their  fathers'  lands. 

Ye  break  of  fiiith  the  seal^— 
But  can  ye  from  the  eoort  of  HeaTcn 

Shut  out  their  last  appeal  i 

Ye  see  their  unresisting  tribes 

With  toilsome  step  and  slow. 
On  through  the  trackleu  deseru  pass, 

A  caraTan  of  woe,— 
Think  ye  the  Eternal's  ear  is  deaf  ? 

His  sleepless  Tision  dim  /—    ^ 
Think  ye  the  90uP9  bhod  may  not  cry 

From  that  far  Umd  to  Him  ?       L.  H.  8* 


HELEN     STMTNOTON, 
ATak9fTweeMak, 

The  following  story  is  copied,  with  som« 
abridgemcDt,  from  Chambers'  £d.  Journal. 

<'  Amidst  the  hills  of  that  district  of  Scot- 
land called  Tweeddale,  there  are  many  londj 
?allies,  which  seem  remote  from  all  human 
ken— little  separate  reKions,  where  you  may 
loiter  for  a  summer's  day,  without  seeing  a 
a  Hvinff  thrni;,  save  a  few  straKgling  sheep,  < 
who  lit  t  up  their  heads  in  seeming  wonder  as 
you  pass.  Or  there  may  rise  from  your  foot 
a  startled  hare,  or  a  covey  of  moorfowl,  un* 
used  to  such  intrusion^  where  no  sound 
reaches  your  ear  exceptmg  the  song  of  the 
sky-lark,  the  bleat  of  the  sheep,  the  ham 
of  the  wild  bee,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  a 
burn,  stealmg  along  its  quiet  way  to  pav  its 
tribute  to  the  Tweed.  1 1  was  to  one  of  those 
sequ^tered  spots,  being  a  stranger  in  the 
country,  that  I  was ,  one  day  led  by  an  old 
man,  who  undertook  to  be  my  guide,  to  the 
heal  streams  for  trout-flshing.  But  though 
now  deserted  by  man,  as  I  have  described 
thb  vallev,  there  had  been  a  time  when  it  was 
inhabited,  as  appeared  from  a  roofless  and 
rained  hut,  over  the  walls  of  which  the  ivy 
and  the  wild-flower  had  apparently  crept  fdir 
years.  I  observed  to  my  guide  whtat  a  lonely 
dwelling  it  must  have  been.  **  It  was  so,"  said 
the  old  man ;  '*  but  love  and  vouth  can  make 
any  place  a  paradise;  and  happiness  once 
dwelt  there,  tliou|(h  it  did  not  continue }  and 
tliougb  the  fate  of  its  hapless  inhabitant* 
made  a  great  noise  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
it  is  now  in  a  measure  forgotten,  for  it  is 
more  than  fifteen  years  since  a  fire  was  kin- 
dled in  that  lone  house."  J^erceiving  by  this 
that  something  remarkable  had  happeiied  to 
tlie  last  occupiers  of  the  desolatea  nut,  and 
being  tired  with  ascending  and  descending 
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Um  neigliboniiK  hilk,!l  Mt  dofwn  and  raqoest- 
•d  the  old  mmsu  who  was  the  tcboolmaster  of 
HYilbife  where  I  had  for  tome  days  uken  up 
mj  ahode,  to  tniSy  my  curiobity  b?  repeat- 
ing to  me  the  story  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  place  where  1  had  chosen  my  Aeat-wat  a 
little  grassy  bank,  near  the  brink  of  the  rivu- 
let, and  about  forty  yards  below  the  site  of 
the  little  ruin,  which  stood  on  the  side  of  a 
bill :  and  the  old  man,  having  placed  himself 
beside  me,  began  his  narration. 

**  My  occupation  as  a  teacher  gives  roe,  of 
course,  an  opportunity  of  observing  with  ac- 
curacy the  dispositions  ot  the  youth  I  instruct ; 
and  I  have  never  met  with  a  girl  of  more  ar- 
dent affections,  or  of  better  temper,  or  who 
possessed  more  amiable  qualities  than  Helen 
pyniingtbn.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  hon- 
est and  respectable  weaver,  in  our  village,  of 
which,  as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  slie 
wa9  the  pride.  When  scarce  twenty  years 
old,  she  married  William  Brvdon,  a  sensible 
well-dispused  young  man,  who  was  principal 
shepherd  to  the  owner  6f  tbb  pro^rty,  and 
came  here  with  him  to  live  in  that  cottage 
which  is  DOW  a  ruin,  but  which  was  then  by 
the  unwearied  industry  of  Helen,  a  neas^and 
comfortable  habitation  ;  and  never,  in  those 
early  days  of  her  marriage,  did  lark  carol 
more  blithely  to  the  sun,  than  did  she  while 
employed  in  her  household  occupatiua^,  or, 
as  passing  over  the  heather  with  a  lit^lit  step, 
alie  carried  some  refreshment  to  her  William, 
when  detained  with  his  flock  in  some  more 
distant  sheep-walk.  Even  when  left  by  her- 
self in  this  wild  solitude,  she  felt  iio  foneli- 
ness,  for  all  was  peace  and  )oy,  within  and 
without.  William  loved  her  entirely,  and  her 
alone ;  and  abe  knew  it^  and  in  that  knowl- 
edge all  Iter  earthly  wishes  were  complete. 
Yet  was  this  feeling  of  felicity  still  increased, 
when  before  the  year  had  completed  its  cir- 
cle, she  sat,  in  a  summer  eveninK,  on  yonder 
little  turf  seat  at  the  door,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  watching  her  hosband  descending 
the  opposite  hill,  and  drawing  nearer  and, 
nearer,  till  at  length  her  baby  shared  with* 
her  in  his  caresses.  The  second  winter  of 
tlieir  ahofle  here  was  unusually  severe,  but  it 
was  William's  care  to  guard  hts  wife  and  his 
child  from  its  inclemency,  by  many  little  in- 
genious contrivances  to  Vender  their  cottage 
impervious  to  the  cold ;  while  Helen  looked 
fortvard  each  day  with  longing  solicitude  to 
the  evening  hour  which  restored  him  to  a 
participation  of  its  comforts,  and  seated  him 
by  Its  cheerful  hearth.  And  thus  the  winter 
had  nearly  nossed  away,  and  they  began  to 
anticipate  the  varied  joys  of  Spring,  wh<:n 
the  birds  would  again  sing  around  their  cot, 
and  all  nature,  awakened  from  iu  wintry 
sleep,  would  start  a  new  into  life  andjoy.  The 
month  of  February  arrived,  and  the  weathcT 
seemed  so  settled  and  serene,  tlmt,  for  two 
soccewive  Sabbaths,  Helen,  with  lier  influit 


enveloped  in  her  doak,  and  aoooropan'ied  bj 
her  husband,  bad  ciptsed  the  hills  to  the  pa- 
rish church.  On  the  secpnd  of  tbe^  Sab- 
baths, tliey  '  took  sweet  counsel,'  and  walk- 
ing together  to  the  house  of  Gk)d,  they  con- 
versed of  a  better  and  a  purer  world,  where 
thev  should  fear  no  after  parting.  And  at 
Helen  listened  to  her  husband,  who  was  elo- 
quetit'on  this  subject,  she  thought  slie  had 
never  lieard  him  speak  so  like  a  minister,  or 
seen  him  so  full  of  holy  hope.    1  notice  thi» 

Crticularl.y,  as  it  was  a  circumstance  I  sbaJI 
ve  occasion  to  mention  again. 

On  the  next  morning  after  this  convers*^ 
tion,  William  departed  with  the  sheep  froio 
this  valley  for  a  distant  fair.  The  weather 
was  still  bne  when  he  gathered  his  flock,  and 
bade  farewell  to  his  beloved  Helen  for  three 
days,  promising  to  return  on  the  evening  of 
the  tbirfl.  He  bud  never  been  absent  from 
his  home  but  twice  since  his  marriage,  and 
that  for  a  single  night  each  time.  His  wife, 
however,  expressed  no  fear  from  being  left 
alone  for  so  unwonted  a  time  ;  for  the  face 
is«  that  there  is  in  general  more  courage  in 
women  of  Iter  humble  rank  in  life,  than  in 
any  otlier  other,  for  they  iurc  too  much  occu- 
pied to  find  time  for  the  indulgence  of  idle 
alarms ;  nor  do  they  nseet  with  any  encour^ 
agement  to  affect  tears  till  the  folly  beoimca 
a  habit.  Neither  did  William  experience 
any  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  solitariness 
of  the  dwelling  in  which  he  was  to  leave  lier, 
considering  that  very  circumstance  as  the 
principal  warrant  for  her  safety. 

The  weather,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine  at  the 
time  of  his  departure,  hot  m  our  treacherous 
climate,  and  especially  in  tliese  billy  districts, 
there  is  nothiug  more  uncertain  than  a  con- 
tinuance of  settled  weather  i^  that  season  of 
the  year :  and  never  did  it  exhibit  more  rapid 
transitions  than  duriM  the  three  days  of  Wil- 
liam's absence.  Before  the  shades  of  the 
first  night  had  fallen  on  the  hilix,  the  rain  had 
descended  their  sides  in  torrents,  and  swelled 
the  little  burn  into  a  river.*  On  the  second 
night,  the  clouds  had  disappeared,  and  a  keen 
frost  succeeded,  which  ere  morning,  arrested 
the  water  in  iu  course,  and  transformed  the 
ground  for  some  distance  round  where  we  now 
sit,  into  a  frozen  lake.  Again,  another  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  thest&rm :  dark  clouds 
began  to  muster,  and  showers  of  sleet  and 
snow  to  fall,  till  all  a^ain  was  hoary  winter. 
But  still,  when  oi^ht  came  on,  there  tvas 
seeininicly,  from  the  quietness  of  its  descent, 
no  depth  of  snow,  though  it  had  fallen  at  in- 
tervals for  many  I'murs,  and  as  the  time  yvas 
now  arrived  when  Helen  expected  to  see  her 
husbaind,  she  felt  no  dread  of  harm  :  and  no 
sooner  had  she  put  her  baby  to  sleep,  than 
she  prepared  a  change  of  garments,  a  warm 
supper,  *  a  blazing  ingle  and  a  clean  hearth 
'staoe,'  for  her  William,  and  often  opened  the 
door  to  listen  and  to  look  out,  if  haply  she 
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mif^  diictni  hiidark  fiwre  afiiort  dM  op- 
posite white  hilt,  deMendiiix  the  foot-|Mib 
toward  his  houic  Sue  w  at  howe ver,  at  ol  teo 
disappmoted,  and  retorned  aj^ain  to  heap 
fresh  fuel  on  llie  fire,  ttil  she  began  to  feel, 
first,  the  heart  sickness  of  •  hope  deferred,' 
and  then  the  heavy  pressure  or  forebodiug 
evil ;  and  when  her  babj  waked,  there  was 
in  the  melancholy  tones  of  the  hymn  with 
which  she  soothed-  hmi  to  rest,  a  suul-sttbdu- 
mg  pathos:  for  it  has  been  ray  lot  to  hear 
again  that  lullaby  when  it  sounded  even  more 
deeply  affectinK  thap  it  coold  then  have  done. 
Poor  Helen  continued  all  bight  her  visiu  to 
the  door,  till  at  length,  just  as  morning  begaa 
to  dawn,  she  heard  her  name  shouted  out  by 
the  well  known  voice  of  William.  Joy 
came  to  her  heart,  for  she  thought  he  had 
seen  her,  and  though  she  liioked  m  vam  for 
hmi,  btill  he  was  near.  But  again  she  heard 
his  voice,  and  his  words  fell  distinctly  on  her 
ear.  <Oh,  Helen,  Helen,  I  perish.'  She  Bew 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  down  the  bank ; 
but  when  she  approached  near  to  this  spot, 
her  progress  was  arrested,  for  the  ice,  from 
which  tiMB  water  bad  receded  below,  would 
not  bear  her  weight.  And  then  it  was  for 
tlie  first  time  she  discovered,  through  the  in- 
distinct glimmering  of  the  dawn,  and  by  his 
own  words,  that,  on  William's  haying  readied 
the  middle  of  the  bum,  where  the  force  of 
the  stream  below  had  rendered  it  hollow,  the 
ice  gave  way,  and  he  was  only  kept  from 
sinkmg  by  his  arms  resting  on  the  surround* 
ing  part,  which  was  still  firm.  Again  and 
again  did  Helen  try  in  each  direction  to  reach 
him,  in  spite  of  his  urgent  entreaties  to  keep 
off^  and  his  assurances  that  he  had  hopes  of 
being  able  to  maintain  his  position  for  a 
length  of  time,  from  the  manner  in  which  be 
was  wedged  between  the  ice,  and  iu  apparent 
thickness  in  that  place  where  it  had  been 
gurged  together,  though  he  feared  to  make 
the  smallest  exertion  to  extricate  himself, 
lest  he  should  go  down.  In  this  extremity 
there  was  only  one  course  which  gave  the  ag- 
onized Helen  any  chance  of  saving  the  life 
of  her  hu%band,  and  that  was,  to  seeft  for  aid 
more  efficient  than  her  own.  Meantime, 
William  was  almost  fainting  with  exhaustion 
from  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger ;  and  Helen, 
thinking  that  if  she  could  supply  him  with 
some  food,  he  would  be  better  able  to  endure 
his  situation  till  she  could  procure  assistance, 
she  ran  to  the  house,  and,  putting  some  of 
what  bad  been  intended  tor  Vi»  supper  into  a 
small  basket,  she  took  a  shee^  crook,  and, 
having  tied  a  stick  to  one  end  of  it,  she  hook- 
ed the  basket  on  to  the  other  end,  and  in  this 
manner  conveyed  it  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  she  pushed  a  blanket  close  to  him  with 
the  crook,  and  having  seen  him  draw  it  by 
degrees  round  his  head  and  Mioulders,  she 
returned  to  the  cottage,  wrapped  her  child 
HI  a  small  blanket,  and  throwing  her  duak 


atound  btr,  took  it  in  bar amai  then,  having 
taken  a  hasty  leave  of  her  husband,  in  words  ' 
which  were  half  a  farwell  and  half  a  solemn 
prayer  for  his  preservation  till  her  return,  she 
set  off  on  her  ioumey  of  four  miles,  to  the 
next  farm-hooA,  for  no  nearer  was  there  a 
human  dwelling. 

Helen  Symington  was  at  all  times  active, 
but  now  a  supernatural  strength  seemed  to 
be  given  to  her;  and,  m  spite  of  her  burden, 
she  proceeded  swiftly  through  the  snow,  sur* 
mounting  the  hills  with  incredible  rapid rty, 
and  flying  rather  than  runninz  down  their 
declivities.  Thus  she  proceeded  till  nearly 
three  of  the  miles  were  parsed ;  but  the  snow 
^hich  had  ceased  falling  for  some  time,  now 
again  began  to  descend  thickly,  and  was  no- 
conipanied  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which 
drove  it  full  in  her  face,  and  prevented  her 
seeing  tlie  different  objects  by  which  she 
-marked  her  way.  Slie  wandered  on  in  this 
manner,  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  snow,  which  the  wind  was  be- 
ginning to  drift  into  hillocks  on  all  sides  of 
her ;  while  she  was  almost  driven  frantic  by 
the  fear  of  losing  her  way,  and  by  the  cries 
of  her  infant.  In  vain  did  she  endeavor  to 
warm  him,  by  pressing  his  limbs  close  to  her 
bosom,  and  by  doubling  and  redoubling  the 
cloak  over  him,  regardless  of  lier  own  expo- 
sure to  the  biting  blast.  He  at  length  gave 
over  crying,  and,  fearful  that  the  torpo^  of 
death  bad  seized  him,  and  feeling  her  own 
strength  be»(inniag  to  fail,  despair  seemed  to 
seize  Tier,  when  the  snow  ceased  for  a  short 
time,  and  she  found  tliat  she  had  waoddred 
far  away  from  the  road  to  the  onstead  which 
she  so  eagerly  sought  to  reach.  But  thoughts 
of  her  husband  again  strung  her  nerves,  and 
she  once  more  regained  the  right  direction. 
This  happened  several  times  ;  and  had  she 
been  alone  concerned,  she  must  have  perish- 
ed :  for  nothing  but  the  energy  inspired  by 
tlie  faint  hope  of  uving  her  husband  and 
child,  prevented  her  from  lying  down  to  die. 
But  what  a  gleam  of  joy  shot  through  her 
overspent  frame,  when,  on  looking  up,  jusi 
as  a  fierce  blast  bad  swept  by,  she  beheld  the 
farm-house  at  a  short  distance !  New  strength 
seemed  now  again  imparted  to  her  stiffening 
limbs ;  and  sl^  reached  the  door,  told  her 
tale,  and  almost  immediately  four  men,  be-  . 
longing  to  the  farm,  were  ready  to  start,  with 
all  the  necessary  implements,  for  extricating 
William  froin  his  singular  and  perilous  situa- 
tion. HelenV  infant,  which  bad  been  be- 
numbed for  many  hours,  showed  little  signs 
of  recovery :  she  however  delivered  it,  though 
with  an  aching  heart,  to  the  farmer's  wife,  (a 
benevolent  woman,  who  was  herself  a  moth* 
er,)  and  determined,  in  spite  of  all  advice  and 
opposition,  to  return  to  her  husband.  Nor, 
had  she  remained,  cOuld  she  have  served  the 
poor  infant,  who  died  shortly  after  she  left 
theb<yi8e. 
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Tbe  poor  dittresMd  wife,  mounted  oa 
horseback  behind  a  man,  now  proceeded  on 
her  way  with  all  the  speed  the  animal  could 
eiert  in  itt  toilsome  jouapejr,  while  her  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  of  finding 
her  husband  alive,  of  which  ^io  hope  could 
hare  been  entertained,  but  for  the  depth  of 
the  vallej,  which,  from  the  way  the  wind  set, 
mixht,  in  a  f^reat  measure,  have  occasioned  it 
to  escape  tlie  drift  that  was  fast  blocking  up 
the  roads,  and  traiisforminK  plains  mto  hills. 
But  who  shall  calculate  the  years  of  misery 
which  Helen  seemed  to  enffure,  while  this 
suspense  hung  over  her  ?    She  was,  as  1  have 
said,  possessed  of  deep  and  ardent  feelmi^, 
and  they  were  now  strained  to  their  utmost 
teiition.    After  much  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  deeper  wreaths  of  snow,  and  in  flounder- 
ing through  the  lesi^dangerous,  tite  party  at 
length  reached  tbe  entrance  of  the  valley. 
All  liere  seemed  propitious  to  their  hopes, 
for  the  snow  was  but  little  drifted.    The  men 
who  were  on  foot  had,  however,  by  a  nearer 
way,  which  the  horses  could  not  travel,  first 
reached  the  spot  where,  sad  to  tell,  though 
pour  Wilifam  still  retained  his  suspended 
posture,  the  snow  was  drifted  over  tiim,  and 
ne  no  longer  breathed.    They  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  extricating    the  body,  which 
they  bore  to  the  cot,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  be- 
fore the  arrival' of  Helen,  who,  with  a  frautic 
hope  still  clinging  to  her  heart,  repeated  un- 
weariedly  and  often,  ever?  means  to  bring 
him  back  to  life^  though  foiled  iiv  all.    Alas, 
poor  girl !  her  young  and  ardent  heart  had 
loved  her  husband  almost  to  idolatry,  and 
with  him  the  charm  of  life  was  fled.    The 
spring  of  hope  and  existence  was  dried  up  at 
the  fountain  head.    I'he  stroke  was  too  heavy 
for  her  to  bear,  and  a  brain  fever  was  tbe 
immediate  consequence  of  her  great  bodily 
exertion  and  mental  suffering.    For  a  con- 
siderable time  her  life  was  despaired  of ;  yet 
youth,  and  the  natural  strength  of  her  consti- 
tution, gained  a  transitory  triumph,  and  some 
degree  of  bodily  healt^i  returned,  but  the 
mind  became  an  utter  ruin.    She  %vas  remov- 
ed as  soon  as  it  could  be  safely  accomplished, 
back  to  our  village,  and  became  again  an  in- 
mate of  ber  father's  house,  where  I  have  often 
sat  tor  hours  listening  to  t  he  suggestions  of  her 
wayward  fancv,  wnere  William  still  reigned 
paramount.    Fortunately,  all  that  had  passed 
since  the  intensity  of  her  suffering  oegan,. 
seemed  quite  annihilated  in  her  recollection, 
for  she  talked  of  her  husband  as  stiir  absent 
at  the  fair,  and  still  sung  to  her  infant  that 
hymn  with  which  she  soothed  it  to  sleep  on . 
the  first  night  of  ber  misfortunes,  and'which 
has  often  force<l  the  tears  from  my  eycs«  and 
the  sobs  from  my  breast.    No  tongue  can 
describe  the  touching  melody  of  her  soft  and 
melanclioly  voice,  or  the  sweet  subdued  ex- 
nression  of  her  beautifui  countenance,  which 
oecama  daily  more  wan  and  delicate,  tiily  at  ] 


the  end  of  two  yewa,hir  wteAnum  wMto 
great,  that  she'  was  unable  to  rise  from  her' 
chair,  and  1  was  one  evening  sent  for  in  haste 
to  see  her.    When  I  entered  her  father's 
house.  I  was  met  by  the  old  man,  who  iai- 

Kirted  to  me  the'  surprising  intellinnce  that 
elen  had  recovered  ber  senses.  1  immedi- 
ately anticipated  that  a  change  was  about  to 
take  place,  and  had  no  so««ncr  looked  upon 
her  than  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion. 
Sorrow  had  cfiinpleted  its  work,  and  she  was 
about  to  pass  from  our  sight  for  ever.  The 
recollection  of  her  husband's  sad  fate  had 
returned  with  her  reason.  But  neither  th« 
remembrance  of  it,  of  her  own  suffSsrinyt, 
nor  the  knowledge  of  her  child's  death,  which 
sha  now  knew  lor  the  first  time,  seemed  to 
trouble  ber,  for  lier  thoughts  were  fixed  oa 
that  better  country  where  she  rejoiced  that 
they  were  already  waiting  her  amval,  and 
spoke  of  the  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween William  and  her  on  the  last  Sabbath 
the?  were  together,  as  an  earnest  which  it 
bad  pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  of  their  happy 
meeting.  1  am  an  elder  of  the  charch,  anci 
it  was  in  that  capacity  that  Helen  sent  for  me 
to  pray  with  her,  which  X  did  with  a  feri'our  I 
have  seldom  felt.^But  never  has  it  been  my 
lot  to  witness  an  app^rance  «o  heavenly  at 
she  exhibited  when  I  rose  from  my  knees. 
Slie  sat  in  her  diair  supported  by  pillows, 
with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  dark  sofc  eyes 
beaming  with  an  expression  so  hol^,  that  sho 
seemedlike  some  cfisembodied  spirit,  which, 
having  been  perfected  by  auffennt,  had  re* 
lurned  to  encourage  and  to  comfort  those 
who  were  still  in  the  vale  of  itears.— Wlien  I 
bade  her  farewell,  and  promised  to  see  her 
next  day,  it  was  with  a  pretentimeut  that  I 
looked  upon  her  for  the  last  time.  And  so  it 
proved ;  for  I  was  next  mornuig  informcNl 
that  her  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  about 
twelve  o'clock  tbe  night  before." 


From  Lanlner*t  Cjelopniia. 
CLOTHING. 

A  ^ery  striking  fact,  exhibited  by  the  bills 
of  mortality,  is  the  very  large  proportion  of 
persons  who  die  of  consumption.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  into  any  general  re- 
marks upon  the  nature  of  that  fatal  disease. 
f  n  very  many  cases  the  origin  of  a  consump- 
tion is  an  ordinary  cold,  and  that  cold^  fie- 
quently  taken  through  the  wont  of  a'proper 
attention  to  clothing,  particularly  in  females. 
We  shall,  therefore,  offer  a  few  general  re- 
marks upon  thi\  subject,  so  important  to  the 
health  of  all  classes  of  persons.  Nothing  it 
more  necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of  ex* 
istaiice,  than  that  the  bf»dy  should  be  kept  in 
nearly  an  uuiform  teiuperattiie.  The  Al* 
mighty  Wisdom,  which  made  the  senset, 
serve  as  instruments  of  pleasure  for  our  grai- 
tification,  and  of  pain  for  our  protection,  haa 
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t«iid«r«d  the  fMng$  nhlnt  from  excen  or 
deficiency  of  heat  so  acote,  that  we  instinct- 
ively seek  shelter  from  the  scorching  heat 
and  trttm^  cold.    We  bathe  our  limbs  in 
the  cool  stream,  or  clothe  oar  bodies  with 
the  warm  fleece.    We  court  the  breeze,  or 
carefully  avoid  it.    But  no  eflforts  to  aiiti^ate 
the  injurioat  eflects  of  heat  or  cold  would 
avail  us,  if  nature  had  not  furnished  uc,  in 
common  with  other  animals  (m  the  peculiar 
fuoptions  of  the  skin  and  lungs),  with  a  pow- 
er of  pre^rving  the  beat  of  the  body  uniform 
under  almost  every  variety  of  teiiiperature  to 
winch  the  atmosphere  is  liable.    The  skin, 
by  increase  of  perspiration,  carriee  off  the 
excess  of  heat;  the  luaxs,  by  decomposing 
the  atmosphere,  supply  the  loss,  so  tliat  the 
iaternal  parts  of  the  body  arc  .pre«>erved  at  a 
temperature  of  about  98  decrees,  under  all 
circumstances. ,  In  addition  Xo  the  important 
aliare  which  ibe  function  of  perspiration  has 
in  reKulatiii)^  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  serves 
the  farxher  purpose  of  an  outlet  to  the  con- 
stittttion,  by  which  it^ets  rid  of  matters  that 
are  no  louver  uselul  in  its  economy.    The 
execretory  rnnction  of  the  skin  is  of  such  pa- 
nunouct  importance  to  health  that  we  ought 
at  all  times  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
means  of  securing  its  being  duly  performed  ; 
tor  if  the  matters  that  ought  to  be  tbrowQ 
out  of  the  body  by  the  pores  of  the  kkin  are 
retained,  they  invariably  prove  ii\iurinus. — 
When  speaking  of  the  excremeniittous  matter 
of  the  skin,  we  do  not  mean  the  sen»ible 
moisture  which  is  poured  out  in  hot  weather, 
or  when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise^  but 
a  matter  which  is  too  sul>tile  for  the  senses  to 
take  cognizance  of,  wliich  is  continually  pass- 
ing off  from  everv  j>art  qf  the  body,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  insentibU  perxpirfk' 
turn.     This   insensible   perspiration   is    the 
true  excretion  of  the  skin.    A  suppression 
of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  a  prevailing 
sympton   in  almost  all  diseases.    It  is  the 
sole    cause   of  many    fevers.    Very  many 
chronic  diseases  have  no  other  cause.    In 
warm  weather,  and  particularly  in  hot  cli- 
mates, the  functions  of  the  skin  being  pro- 
digiously increased,  all  the  consequences  of 
inter  ruptiag  titem  are  proportionably  danger- 
ous.   Besides  the  function  of4>erspirat4on, 
the  skin  has,  jo  common  with  every  other 
surface  of  the  body,  a  process,  by  means  of 
approprijite  vessels,  of  absorbing,  or  taking 
up,  and  conveying  into  the  blood-vessels,  any 
thing  that  may  be  in  contact  with  it.    It  is 
also  the  part  on  which  the  organ  of  feeling 
or  touch  IS  distributed.    The  skm  is  supplied 
with  glands,  which  provide  an  oily  matter, 
that  renders  it  impervioui  to  water,  and  thus 
secures  the  evaporation  of  the  sensible  per- 
spiration.   Were  this  oily  matter  deficient, 
the  skin  would  become  sodden,  as  is  tiie  ca^e 
when  it  has  been  removed— a  fact  to  be  ob- 
served iOithe  bands  of  washer-women^  when 


I  it  is  destroyed  by  the  iolveat  powers  «f  tlie 
[soap.  Ttie  hair  serves  as  so  many  capillary 
tubes  to  conduct  the  perspired  h>nd  from 
the  skin.  The  three  powero  of  the  skin, 
perspiration,  absorption,  and  foelink,  are  so 
dependent  on  each  other,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  one  to  be  deranged  witliout  the  other 
two  being  also  disordered.  For  if  a  man  be 
exposed  to  a  frosty  atmosphere,  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  or  without  sufficient  clothing,  till 
his  limbs  become  stiff,  and  his  skin  insensi- 
ble, the  vessels  that  excite  the  perspiration, 
and  the  absoi  bent  vessels,  paruke  of  the  .tor  - 
por  tliat  has  seized  on  tlie  nerves  of  feeling  ; 
nor  will  they  regain  their  lost  activity  till  the 
sensibility  be  completely  restored.  The 
danger  ol  suddenly  attempting  to  restore  sen- 
sibility to  frozen  parts  is  well  known.  If  the 
addition  of  warmth  be  not  very  gradual,  the 
vitality  ol  the  part  will  be  destroyed.  This 
consideration  of  the  functions  of  t^ie  skia 
will  at  once  point  out  the  necessity  of  nn  es- 
pecial attention,  m  a  fickle  climate,  to  the 
subiect  of  clnthing.  Every,  one's  experi- 
ence must  have  sliown  him  how  extremely 
capricious  the  weather  is  in  tiiis  country. — 
Our  experience  of  this  great  inconstancy 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to  have 
instructed  us  bow  40  secure  ourselves  from 
iu  effects.  The  chief  end  proposed  by  cloth- 
ing ought  to  be  protection  Irom  the  cold;, 
and  it  never  can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  (especially  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  children,)  that  a  degree  of  cold  that 
amounts  to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under 
any  circumstances,  without  injury  to  the 
health,  and  that  tne  strongest  constitution 
cannot  resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a 
sensation  of  cold  constantly  present,  even 
though  it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion 
mimediate  complaint,  or  to  induce  the  suffer- 
er to  seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree 
of  cold  often  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  hofit  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost^ 
amongst  which  are  found  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption. Persons  engaged  in  sedentary 
employments  must  l»e  almost  constantly  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  degree  of  cold,  un- 
less tli«  apartment  in  which  they  work  is  heat- 
ed to  a  degree  which  subjects  them,  on  leav- 
ing it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, as  It  ivere,  from  Mimiuer  to  winter.  The 
inactivity  to  which  such  persons  are  con- 
demned, b/weakeoiitg  the  body,  renders  it 
incapable  of  maintaining  the'  degree  of 
warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without  addi- 
tional clothing  or  fire.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  suiScient  quantity  of  clothing,  of 
a  proper  quality,  with  the  apartment  mode- 
rately warmed  and  well  ventilated,  ought  to 
be  preferred^  for  keeping  up  the  requisite 
degree  of  warmth,  to  any  means  of  heating 
the  air  of  the  room  so  much  as  to  render 
any  increase  of  clothing  unnecessary.  To 
beat  the  air  of  an  ^pBrtmeot  much  above  th# 
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orHlotry  temperntare  of  the  atmospbere,  we 
miMt  shut  out  the  externiil  air;  the  air  also 
becunies  eitreuieiy  rarified  and  dry ;  whicli 
circumstances  make  it  doubly  dangerous  to 
Mss  from  it  to  the  cold,  raw,  external  air. — 
but  in  leavitii^  a  moderately  well-warmed 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is  not 
felt,  and  the  full  advantage  of  exercise  is  de- 
rived from  any  opportunity  of  taking  it  that 
may  occur. 

The  only  kind  of  dress  that  can  afford  the 
protection  reouired  bv  the  changes  of  tern* 
perature  to  which  hign  northern  climiHes  are 
liable,  is  woollen.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much 
avail  that  woollen  be  worn,  unless  to  muckof 
it  l>e  worn,  and  it  be  <o  worn,  as  effectually 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  Those  who  would  re- 
ceive the  advantage  which  the  wearing  of 
woollen  is  capable  of  aflFurding,  must  wear  it 
next  the  skin  ;  for  it  is  in  this  situation  only 
that  its  health-preserving  power  can  be  fell. 
The  great  advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are 
briefly  these :  the  readiness  with  which  it  al- 
lows the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspira- 
tion through  Its  texture ;  its  power  of  pre- 
serving the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin 
under  ail  circumntances ;  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  m(|kjng  it  thoroughly  wet,  tlie  slowiicss 
wiih  whicli  it  conductb  heat;  the  softness, 
lightness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  Cotton 
clothe  though  It  differs  but  little  from  linen, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  woollen, 
and,  on  that  account,  must  be  esteemed  as 
the  ndxt  best  substance  of  which  clothing 
may  be  made.  Silk  is  ilie  next  in  point  of 
excellence,  but  it  is  inferior  to  cotton  in 
every  respect.  Linen  possesses  the  contrary 
of  most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as 
exceltencies  in  woollen.  It  retains  the  mat- 
ter of  perspiration  in  its  texture,  and  speedi- 
ly becomes  iinburd  with  it;  it  gives  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  cold  to  the  skin  ;  it  is 
frery  readily  saturated  with  inoiscure;  and  it 
condficts  heat  too  rapidly.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
worst  of  all  s\»bstances  in  use,  being  the  least 
qualified  to  answer  the  purposes  of  clothing. 
There  are  several  prevailing  errors  in  the 
mode  of  adapting  clothes  to  the  figure  of  the 
body,  particularly  amongst  females.^  Clothes 
should  be  so  made  as  to  allow  the  body  the 
full  exercise  of  all  its  motions.  Tlie  neg- 
lect of  this  precaution  is  productive  of  more 
mischief  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
mi8;iery  and  suffering  arising  from  it  begin 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  cradle.  When  they 
have  escaped  from  the  nur&e^s  hands^  boys 
are  left  to  nature.  Girls  have,  for  a  while^ 
the  same  chance  as  boys,  in  a  freedom  from 
bandages  of  all  kinds :  but,  as  they  approach 
to  womanhood,  they  are  agam  put  into  tram- 
oiels  in  the  form  of  stays.  The  bad  conse- 
quences of  the  pressure  of  stays  are  not  im- 
mediately obvious,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
certain  on  that  account.  The  girl  writhes 
and  twists  to  avoid  the  pinching  which  lAust 


neceMarily  attend  Om  oonnMnoeaient  of 
wearing  drays  tightly  laced.  l*he  postnre  in  ^ 
which  she  finds  east  is  the  one  m  which  she 
will  constantly  be^  until  at  last  she  will  noc 
be  comforuble  in  any  other,  even  when  she 
is  freed  from  the  pressure  that  original ly 
obliged  her  to  adopt  it.  In  thi»  way  most  of 
the  deformities  to  which  young  people  are 
subject  originate ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  often  that  they  are  perceived  until  th^ 
have  become  considerable,  and  have  exisieu 
too  long  to  admit  of  remedy*. 


Prmb  Mrs.  ChiM^t  Fragal  HoaK«i<k 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  true  economy  6f  housekeeping  is  sim* 
ply  the  art  of  gathering  up  all  the  fragments 
so  that  nothing  be  lost.  I  mean  fragments 
of  a'me,  as  well  as  maieriaU,  Nothing  should 
be  thrown  away  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  any  use  o(  it,  however  trifling  that  use 
may  be ;  and  whatever  be  the  size  of  a  fam- 
ily ,*every  member  should  be  employed  either 
in  earning  or  saving  money. 

"  Time  is  money.  For  this  rerison,  cheap 
as  stockings  are,  it  is  good  economy  to  knit 
them.  Cotton  and  ^woollen  yarn  are  both 
cheap ;  hose  that  are  knit  wear  twice  as  loii^ 
as  woven  ones ;  and  they  can  be  done  at  odd 
minutes  of  time,  wh^ch  would  not  be  other- 
wise employed.  Where  theie  are  children, 
or  aged  people,  it  is  sufficient  to  recommend, 
knitting,  that  it  is  an  employment. 

In  this  point  of  view,  patchwork  is  good 
economy.  It  is  indeed  a  foolish  waste  of 
time  to  tear  cloth  into  bits  for  the  sake  of  nr- 
ranginv  it  anew  in  fantastic  fiifures ;  but  a 
large  family  may  be  kept  out  of  idleness,  and. 
a  few  shillings  saved,  by  thus  using  scraps  of 
gowns,  curtains,  &c. 

In  the  country,  where  grain  is  raised,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  teach  chiltlren  to  prepare  and 
braid  straw  for  their  own  bonnets,  and  their 
brothers'  hats. 

Where  turkeys  and  geese  are  kept,  hand- 
some feather  fans  may  as  well  be  made  by 
the  younger  members  of  a  family  as  to  be 
bought.  The  sooner  children  are  taught  to 
turn  their  faculties  to  some  account,  the  bet- 
ter for  them  and  for  their  parents. 

In  this  country,  we  are  apt  to  It-t  children 
romp  away  their  existence,  till  they  gee  to  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  This  is  not  well.  It  is 
not  well  for  the  purses  and  patience  of  pa- 
rents :  and  it  has  a  still  worse  effect  on  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  children.  Begin 
earhf  is  the  great  maxim  for  every  thing  in 
education.  A  child  of  six  years  old  can  be 
made  useful ;  and  shouM  be  taught  to  con- 
sider every  dav  lost  in  which  some  little  tiling 
has  not  been  done  to  assist  others. 

Children  can  vtry  early  be  taught  to  take 
all  the  care  of  their  own  clothes. 

They  can  knit  garters,  suspenders,  and 
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«tocVmg9;  the?  cmn  mftke  patchwork  «nd 
braid  straw  ;  they  can  make  mats  for  the  ta- 
.  ble  and  mats  for  the  floor;  they  can  weed  the 
'  Harden,  nod  pick  crauherries  from  the  mead- 
ow, to  l»e  carried  to  market. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all 
jou'expetid— even  of  a  paper  of  pins.  This 
answers  two  purposes ;  it  makes  you  more 
careful  in  spending  money,  and  it  -enables 
your  husband  to  jud^e  precisely  whether  his 
family  live  within  his  income.  No  false  pride, 
or  foolish  ambition  to  appear  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, should  c'ver  induce  a  person  to  Kve  one 
cent  bevond  the  income  of  which  he  is  cer- 
tain. If  you  have  two  dollars  a  day,  let  ooth- 
in$(  but  sickness  induce  you  to  spend  more 
than  nine  shidinj^s ;  if  you  have  one  doIUr  a 
^ay,  do  not  spends  but  seventy-five  cents ;  if 
you  have  half  a  dollar  a  day,  be  satisfied  to 
spend  forty  cents. 

In  early  childhood,  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  poverty  or  riches,  m  the  liahits  you  give 
your  children.  Teach  them  to  save  every 
thing—not  for  tl^ir  own  use,  for  that  would 
make  tliem  selfish—but  for  sotn^  use.  Teach 
(hem  to  thare  every  thing  with  their  play- 
mates ;  but  never  allow  them  to  datroj/  any 
thing. 

I  once  visited  a  family  where  the  most  ex- 
act economy  was  observed ;  ^et  nothing  was 
mean  or  uncomfortable.  It  is  the  character 
of  troe  economy  ti>  be  as  comfortable  and 
genteel  with  a  little,  as  others  can  be  with 
much.  In  this  family,  when  the  father 
brought  home  a  package,  the  older  children 
would,  of  their  own  accord,  put  away  the 
paper  and  twine  neatly,  instead  of  throwing 
them  into  the  fire,  or  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
If  the  little  o^es  wanted  a  ptece  of  twine  to 
play  scratch-cradle,  or  spin  a  top,  there  it 
was  in  readiness ;  and  when  they  threw  it 
upon  the  floor,  the  older  children  had  no  need 
to  be  told  to  put  it  again  in  its  place. 


Fna  tbe  Foreigir  Qoirterly  Review. 
FEMALE  EBVCATIOV. 

Let  your  first  care  be  to  give  your  little 
girU  a  good  pkyncal  educatidn.  '  Let  their 
,  early  years  be  passed,  if  possible,  in  the  coun- 
try, gaihenng  flowers  in  the  fields,  and  parta- 
king of  all  the  free  exercises  in  which  they 
delight.  When  they  grow  older,  do  not  con- 
demn  thein  to  sit.  eiglit  lit^tless  hours  of  t>ie 
day  over  their  books,  tlieir  work,  their  maps, 
aori  their  music.  Be  assured  that  lialf  the 
number  of  hours  passed  in  real  attention  to 
well  ordered  sti/dies,  will  make  them  more 
accomplished  and  more  agreeable  compan- 
ions than  those  cumnionly  are  who  have  been 
roost  f  labon(telv  finished,  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  Ttie  systems  by 
which  young  ladies  are  taught  to  moi'c  their 
limbs  acoordinn;  to  tlie  rules  of  art,  to  come 
into  a  room  with  studied  diffidence,  and  to 


step  into  a  carnage  with  measured  action  aad 
prcNBieditated  grace,  are  onjy  calculated  to 
keep  the  degrading  idea  perpetually  present, 
that  they  are  preparing  for  the  great  market 
of  the  world.  *  Real  elegance  oi  demeanor 
springs  from  the  mind  ;  fashionable  schools 
do  hut  teach  its  imitation,  whilst  their  rules 
forbid  to  be  ingenuous.  Philosophers  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  to  perfect  a  vacuum  as 
iii  found  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  young  wo» 
men  supposed  to  have  finished  tlieir  educa> 
tion  in  such  escahtjshments.  •  If  they  marry 
husbands  as  uninformed  as  themselves,  they 
fall  into  habits  of  insignificance  vithoot 
much  pains :  if  they  marry  persons  n>or^  a^ 
comphshcd,  they  can  retain  no  hold  of  their 
aflfections.  Hence  many  matrimonial  inisc* 
ries,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  wife  finds  it  a 
conflation  to  be  alwaysNComplaining  of  lier 
licalth  and  mined  nerves.  In  the  education 
of  young  women  we  would  say-*let  them  be 
secured  from  all  the  trappings  and  nuHiaclet 
of  such  a  system ;  let  them  partake  of  every 
active  exercise  not  absolutely  unfeminine, 
and  trust  to  their  being  able  to  get  into  or 
out  of  a  carriage  with  a  light  and  graceful  step, 
which  no  drilling  can  accomplish.  Let  them 
rise  early  and  retire  early  to  rest,  and  trust 
that  their  heauty  will  not  need  to  be  corned 
into  artificial  smiles  in  order  to  secure  a  wel- 
come, whatever  room  they  enter.  Let  theip 
ride,  walk,  run,  dance,  in  the  open  air.  £o* 
couraire  tbe  merry  and  innocent  diversions  in^ 
which  the  young  delight;  let  them,  under 

{)roper  guidance,  explore  every  hill  and  val* 
ey ;  \ht  them  plant  and  cultivate  tlie  garden, 
and  make  hay  when  the  summer  ^un  shines, 
and  surmount  all  dread  of  a  sliowor  of  rain 
or  the  boisterous  wind ;  and,  altove  all,  let 
them  take  no  medicine  except  when  the  doc- 
tor orders  it.  The  demons  of  hysteria  and 
melancholy  might  hover  over  a  group  of  young 
ladies  so  brought  up :  but  they  would  not  find 
one  of  them  upon  whom  tiiey  could  exercise 
any  power. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  VIRTUE. 

If  it  lie  a  proof  of  benevolence  in  God, 
that  our  external  organs  of  taste  should  have 
been  so  framed,  as  to  have  a  liking  for  whole- 
some food  ;  it  is  no  less  the  proof  both  of  a 
benevolent  and  a  righteous  God,  so  to  have 
flamed  our  mental  economy,  as  that  right 
and  wholesome  morality  should  be  palatable 
to  the  taste  of  the  inner  man.  Virtue  is  not 
only  seen  to  be  right— it  is  felt  to  be  deli- 
cious. There  is  happiness  in  the  verv  wish  * 
to  make  others  happy.  There  is  a  heart's 
ease  or  a  heart's  enjoyment,  even  in  the  first 
purposes  of  kindness,  as  well  as  in  its  subse- 
quent performances.  There  is  a  certain  re- 
joicing sense  of  clearness  in  the  consistency, 
tbe  exactitude  of  justice  and  truth.  1  liere 
is  a  triompliant  elevation  of  spirit  io  ma^nt- 
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BiiBftY  and  honor.  la  perfect  harmony  with 
"his.  tWis  a  placid,  recliof  of  .ewmty  and 
Wisifu*  cootentinent  m  Keotlencs*  and  Uuroil- 
itf .  There  is  a  noble  saiisfaciion  in  those 
victories,  which,  tt  the  bidding  of  principle, 
or  by  <he  power  of  self-commao'l,  nmy  have 
been  achieved  over  the  propensities  of  animal 
nature.  There  is  an  elate  independence  of 
totti,  in  the  consciousness  of  haviuR  nothing 
to  hide,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  a 
woi  d,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  each 
virtue  has  its  appropriate  charm :  and  virtue, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  fund  of  varied,  as  well  m 
of  perpetual  enjoyment,  to  him  who  hath 
imbibed  its  spirit,  and  b  under  the  goidaoce 
of  its  i-riociples.  He  feels  all  to  be  health 
nnd  harmony  within  ;  and  without  beseems 
as  if  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  beaute- 
ous transparency,  proving  how  much  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  the  nature  of  virtue  are  in 
unison  with  each  other.  It  is  hunger  which 
nnees  to  the  use  of  food ;  but  it  strikingly 
demonstrates  the  care  and  benevolence  of 
God,  so  to  Ut^fe  framed  the  organ  of  taste, 
as  that  there  shall  be  a  superadded  enjoy- 
ment in  die  use  of  it.  It  is  conscience  which 
urges  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  it  serves 
to  enhance  the  proof  of  a  moral  parpoJe,and 
therefore  of  a  moiral  character  in  God,  so  to 
have  framed  our  mental  ecoaoniy,  tliat,  in 
addition  lo  the  felt  obligation  of  iu  right- 
ness,  virtue  should  of  itself,  be  so  regaling  to 
the  taste  of  the  inner  man.— CAawr. 


From  the  Osrde  Nstionftl. 
Marseilles,  June  S9, 1833. 
Napolcov.— At  tlie  time  in  which  the 
Place  Vendome  is  about  to  receive  anew  the 
statue  of  this  great  man,  it  appears  interest- 
ing to  us  to  pre>ent  the  following  table  of  a 
life  to  which  there  is  no  resemblance  in  that 
of  aay  other  peison : — 
Napoleon  is  born     ■  -       -      Aug.  15, 1769 
Entered  the  school  at  Brienne     -     -     1779 
Passed  to  that  of  Paris.     -     •    -     -     1783 
Lieut,  in  the  1st  of  Artillery  at  La 

Fere,    -       -       -       Sep.  1,  1785 

Captain Feb.  6,  1792 

Major Oct.  19,  1794 

General  of  Brigade      -    -    -    Feb.  6,  1794 
General  of  Division    -    -    -   Oct.  16,  1796 
Gen.  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  Inte- 
rior,     Oct.  «6,  1795 

Gen.  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of- It- 
aly,     Feb.  23,  1796 

First  Consul  -----  Aug.  18,  1799 
Consul  for  Life     -    -    •*  -    Aug.  3,  1809 

Emperor May   18.  1803 

Crowned Dec.  «,  1804 

First  abdication  at  Fontainbleau  Aprilll,18]4 
Mounts  the  throne  again  -  March  90,  1815 
Second  abdication  -  -  -  June  99,  1815 
Landed  at  St.  Helena  •  -  -  Oct.  16,  1815 
Died May,  5,  1891 


FORCE  OP  JNBTINCT. 

'  Mr.  Soutbet,  in  bis  History  of  Braz'if, 
thus  describes  the  perilous  situation  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who,  sailing  towards  Brazil, 
was  preserved  from  shipwreck  by  a  grillo,  or 
ground  cricket :  '*  When  they  had  crossed 
the  lipe,  the  state  of  the  water  was  inquired 
into,  and  it  was  found  that  of  a  hundred 
casks  there  remained  but  three  to  supply 
four  hundred  men  and  thirty  horses  :  opoi> 
this  thf  Adebntado  gave  orriers  to  make  the 
nearest  land.  Three  days  they  stood  towards 
it.  A  soldier  wlio  set  out  in  ill  health  had 
brought  a  grillo,  or  ground  cricket,  with  him 
from  Cadiz,  thinking  to  be  amosad  bv  the  in- 
sect's voice ;  but  it  had  been  silent  the  wliole 
way.  to  his  no  little  disappointment.  Now, 
on  the  fourth  morning  tne  grillo  began  to 
ring  its  shrill  rattle,  scenting,  as  was  iinmedin 
ately  supposed,  the  land.  Such  was  the  mis- 
erable watcli  which  bad  been  kept,  that  upon 
looking  out  at  this  warning,  meif  perceived 
high  rocks  within  bow  shot,  against  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  insect,  tJiey  must  in- 
evitably have  been  lost.  They  had  jus:  time 
to  drop  anchor.  From  rhence  they  coasted 
along,  the  grillo  singing  every  night  as  if  it 
had  been  on  shore,  till  they  reached  the  Me 
of  St.  Cacalina.** 


MORAL   HEROISH. 

Lately  there  was  repairing  in  France  a 
building,  which  for  several  vean  had  been 
threatening  to  fallin  ruins.  What  had  been 
feared,  happened.  At  the  moment  when 
some  of  the  men  were  at  work  on  the  arched 
roof,  the  building  fell  in.  A  Heain  suspended 
over  the  abysy  below  sustained  tivo  men,  but 
this  beam  already  inclined  in  a  frightful  man- 
ner ender  t  he  weight  of  the  two  workmen.  One 
only  could  remain  there— one  or  both  must 
inevitably  perish.  The  one  was  quite  young, 
the  other  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  At  the 
recollection  of  his  children,  tlie  latter  clung 
convulsively  to  the  remains  of  the  overhang- 
ing arch,  but  in  vainj  as  the  beam  ke,)t  in- 
clining more  and  more. — All  at  once  those 
below  heard  the  following  dialogue  :  i*  Peter 
I  have  a  wife  and  three  young' child ren.'*-*- 
Peter  replied,  **  You  ore  right ;''  and  let  go 
his  hold. 


Ovn  pleasures  will  discover  our  reigning 
passions,  and  the  true  temper  and  disposition 
of  tlic  soul.— iHoioa. 


A  man^  outward  actions  are  generally  the 
phiinest  ipdex  of  his  hi  ward  disposition.— 26. 


Imprudevcb.— Misfortune  it  geiarally  but 
another  name  for  inprudeace. 
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flO»Tn  **  •VFPLBMBST.^ 

GREEOa^ 
fr  {•  not  m<«(  HMt  Sbt  wboM  eod* 

So  Mrij  to  the  Batiom  riiowo 
FlWft  8oloa'»  lips  in  mildneM  flov^d,, 

Or  sfrell'd  the  ntfrncr  Spfurtaft*»  toM^ 

It  to  M)t  meet  that  She  whoae  lonf 
Froqi  Hom^t't  Jyir  m  peerleat  brokf,. 

Whffie  KNil  of  viadom  awed  the  throag, 
Whm  SoeiMca  and  Platoepoke, 

It  to  ?»o^  meet  that  She  whoae  lore 
Our  openiof  mindaao  riehlj  led. 

Unheeded  afaoald  of  ua  Implere, 
Or  all  hi  Tab  her  aorrowa  apretd« 

Oh  no  J-»thot  intelleetonl  raj 

Whiehahed  ha  brightnraa  o*er  oorjpMhi 
We  would  with  holier  guerdon  pa^. 
The  ligfitof  Everlaating  Troth. 

U  H,  8^ 
wassaamsssaBBBBssBsaBBSBmaeamam 


Vlma  a  hae  Bridih  SeiaMtta 
A  FXW  NOTES  UPON   THE    DAKK    PATS  OF 
CANADA. 

Br  the  Honorable  Chief  Justice  Scweli*, 
Prtaidepi  of  the  Liteimrj  ami  £M>torical 
Societj  of  Quebec 

Among  the  atmospherical  pKeDotn^'fia  of 
Canada,  the  darlc  day  a  of  October,  1785,  and 
of  July,  1814.  appear  worthjr  of  notice*  1liejr 
were  remaraabie  for  their  pecuJiarit;  of 
character,  and  for  the  circumstance  &  hy 
which  thejr  were  accompanied ;  and  m  m\  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  cause  of  the  remarkniife 
obscuritjr  by  which  thej  were  mure  pnriicu- 
Ifrty  distinguish^,  has  nerer,  to  my  know  I* 
cqgie,  been  made,  1  propose  in  the  present 
paper  to  offer  such  accounts  of  these  phe- 
nomena as  I  have  been  able  to  collect^  vrxth 
m  few  observations,  which  I  hope  «%ill  not  be 
UiouRht  unworthy  of  attention. 

11)0  first  dark  day  of  which  we  have  any 
detailed  account,  was  Snnday  the  16th  of 
October,  1785.  On  the  9th  of  that  month, 
a  short  period  of  obscurity  occurred  at  Que- 
bec, about.foor  in  the  afternoon,  and  durins 
i^  contmuance,  the  sky  in  the  north  east 
quarter  below  the  city  exhibited  a  luminous 
appearance  upon  the  line  of  the  horizon,  of  a 
yeilow  tJng^.  On  the  15th,  about  three  o'- 
clock in  the  'afternoon,  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  name  luminous  appearance  in  tne  hori- 
ion  in  the  same  quarter,  the  north  eaM,  ac- 
companied by  a  second  period  of  obKuiity 


somewhat  longer  :o  daration  than  th^  Bnt^ 
Both  of  these  jperlods  were  aooopipanied  1^ 
violent  glists  or  wind,  bjr  thunder,  lightniBg' 
and  rain. 

The  morning  of  Stradar  the  l(Mi  of  Octo- 
i>er,  17B5,  was  perfectW  cadm,  and  thm  was , 
a, thick  fog«  but  the  fo|t  was  notbinifmore' 
than  what  is  often  seen  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  Towards  nine  o'clock,  a  light  air  from 
the  north^a^t  sprung  up,  which  increased 
rapidly.  The  fog  b?  ten  o*clnck,  was  entirely 
dissipated,  black  clouds  were  then  seen  rap-' 
idly  advancing  from  the  north-east,  and  b^ 
half  after  ten,  it  was  so  dark,  that  prmting  of 
the  most  asual  type  could  not  be  read.  This 
lasted  for  upwards  of  ten  minutes,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  violent  gustof  wind^  with 
rgip,  tirander  and  lightning,  after  which  the 
weather  became  brighter  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  a  second  period  of  so  much  obscurity 
took  place^  that  lights  became  neces^ry.  an^ 
were  used  m  all  the  churches :  this  period  was 
rather  longer  in  its  duration  than  the  first. 
A  third  period  of  obscurity  came  on  at  two, 
a  fourth  about  three,  and  a  fifth  at  half-past 
four  o'clock,  during  which  the  intensity  of 
the  daikness  was  verj  great,  and  is  described 
by  those  who  witnessed  it  to  have  been  that 
or  perfect  midnight.  Daring  the  whole  of. 
these  periods,  and  of  the  intenrals  between 
them,  vast  masses  of  clouds  of  yellow  ap- 
pearance, wliicb  were  Trry  remarkable,  were 
driven  with  great  rapiditv  from  the  north-ease 
towards  the  north-west  by  the  wind.  There 
was  much  lightning,  thunder  and  rain.  The 
periods  of  total  darkness  were  about  ten 
minutes  each,  and  although  the  intervals 
were  not  so  dark,  they  a&rded  but  little 
light. 

Thn  barometer  was  stationary  the  whole 
time  at  %05;  and  the  thermometer,  which 
stood  in  the  morning  at  5^,  fell  two  or  three 
devrees  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  water  which  fell  from  the  clouds  was 
extremely  black,  and  the  next  day,  upOto  the 
surface  of  what  was  found  in  different  vessels, 
a  yellow  powder  was  floating,  which  upon 
examination  proved  to  be  sulphur.  A  de- 
posit of  a  black  substance  like  powder  was 
also  found  in  the  bottom  of  all  these  vessels,  * 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  submitted  to 
any  test  whatever. 

Plienomena  similar  to  those  which  havo 
been  described,  took  place  nt  Montreal,  on 
rh^  same  Idth  day  of  October ;  but  the  dark- 
ness did  not  there  commence  until  about  two 
in  the  afternoon.  The  clouds  were  of  the 
same  remarkable  yellow  tinge,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  gusts  of  wind,  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rata.    There  was  a  period  of  ob- 
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tcurity  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  a  second  at 
a  quarter  past  tnree,  and  a  third  at  fi?e,  and 
during  allof  them  the  darkness  was  so  in- 
tense, that  to  use  the  expression  of  one  who 
was  an  ejpe-witness  **ja$m>iaU  nuU  ntfiU  plat 
oUcutJ*  A  medical  gentleman  of  Montreal 
perceiving  the  black  colour  of  the  rain,  col- 
lected upon  a  strained  piece  of  muslin  a  ce^ 
tain  quantitj  of  the  black  pulverised  matter 
with  which  it  was  charged,  and  rubbing  it 
between  the  fingers,  and  by  ignition,  this  was 
found  to  be  strongU  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any 
other  experiment  was  made  with  it,  so  that 
we  have  no  farther  data  to  determine  its 
qualities,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

I  shall  now  lay  Itefore  the  societj,  some 
accounts  of  the  more  recent  appearances  of 
the  Sd  of  July,1814,wliich  will  be  found  to  he 
very  similar  to  tiiose  which  ^ere  observed  on 
the  I61I1  of  October,  1785.  The»e  accounu 
consist  principally  in  four  narratives,  which  I 
shall  give  at  lar«e.  One  from  the  pen  of  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Captain  Payne,  describes  the  ap- 
pearances at  the  Bay  of  tlie  Seven  Islands 
fibove  Anticosti,  on  the  2d  and  Sd  of  July. 
The  next  descrilies  the  appearances  during 
the  2d  at  Cape  Chat,  from  ob&orvatlons  made 
by  some  officers,  who  %^ere  on  board  the  Sir 
\Villiam  Heathcote  transport,  which- lay  the 
whole  of  that  day  at  ancnor  ia  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  at  that  point. 

The  third  contains  some  aHditional  obser- 
vations respecting  the  appearances  on  tlie  2d 
of  July,  made  on  that  dav  in  another  ship 
which  also  lay  oflf  Cape  Chat ;  and  the  lost 
narrative  describes  the  appearances  of  the 
Sd  day  of  July,  upon  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness. 
It  is  taken  from  a  Journal  of  a  voyage  to 
England,  which  I  made  at  that  period  in  the 
Pmoux  from  Quebec  to  England. 

.Before  I  enter  upon  these  narratives,  I  beg 
leave  to  premise,  that  the  darkness  of  the  2d 
July,  1814,  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
much  beyond  Cape  Chat.  A  mixture  of 
ashes,  and  a  black  substance  in  powder,  fell 
in  partial  showers  at  Kamouraska ;  and  the 
day  was  there  observed  to  be  dull  and  gloomy, 
but  it  was  not  considered  to  be  peculiarly 
dark,  and  on  this  side  of  Kamouraska  it  does 
not  appear  to  ha\*e  attracted  any  particular 
notice ;  at  Quebec  also  it  exhibited  nothing 
extraordinary  except  that  ycUow  tinee  upon 
the  clouds,  bordering  Uie  line  of  the  horizon 
to  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  is 
not,  un frequently  seen  from  the  walls  of  the 
garrison. 

The  narrative  of  Captain  Payne  is  taken 
from  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  and 
Mr.  Tilloch's  correspondent  makes  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  remark  upon  it :— '*  Your 


phdosophical  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice 
the  coincidence  between  the  phenomena  de- 
s€rH>ed  balov,  and  those  which  were  observ- 
ed at  Sr.  Vinceot»  and  other  Islands  in  tha 
West  Indies,  upwards  of  a  year  agp.** 

This  narrative  is  entitled,  *'  Remarks  on 
board  ship  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  distant 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands  above  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  Sd  July 
1814.  ' 

**  Yesterday  momine,  at  six  A.  M.,  the 
weather  dark  and  cloudy,  with  a  few  drops  of 
rain  falling,  winds  high  and  variable.  chicBj 
from  the  eastward,  and  through  the  day  car- 
rying all  sail ;  the  sails,  however,  of  very  lit- 
tle use^  from  a  swell  of  the  sea  from  the 
Westward,  which  rendered  the  pitching  of 
the  ship  very  great,  and  nearly  endangered 
the  carrying  'away  of  the  inasu  and  yards. 
Towards  evening  the  swell  abated.  During 
the  day  the  clouds  appeared  to  be  coming 
with  grapit  rapidity  from  the  northward;  hor- 
izon and  atmosphere  thick  and  hazy.  At 
night  the  darkness  excessive,  the  masts  and 
rij^ging  scarcely  visible  from  deck.  About 
nine  P.  M.  a  sort  of  dust  or  aslies  commenced 
falling,  and  continued  during  the  night.  To- 
ward* the  morning  the  who'e  atmosphere  ap- 
peared red  and  fiery  to  a  wonderful  dej^ree, 
and  th«  moon,  then  at  the  full  not  visible, 
and  the  appearance  through  the  cabin  win- 
dows'and  crystal  lights  on  tlie  deck  singular 
in  the  extreme,  as  if  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
fire;  the  sea  sparkling  much,  and  in  a  man- 
ner not  usual  in  those  latitudes.  At  half 
past  seven  in  the  mominr,  candles  lighted  in 
the  cabin,  and  the  hour,  by  a  wateh,  at  nine, 
scarcely  visible,  the  flame  of  the  candle  burn- 
ing of  a  bright  blaish- white  color,  and  the 
fire  in  the  cook-house  the  same,  the  wind  d^ 
mg  away  to  a  dead  calm.  Towards  noon  to- 
day, the  atmosphere  resumed  something  of 
its  natural  appearance,  and  the  sun  visible, 
but  red  and  nery,  as  in  the  winter  season,  as 
if  seen  through  the  darkened  glass  of  a  quad- 
rant, and  by  degrees  ^becoming  more  of  a 
yellow  color.  Weather  hazy  and  sultry,  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  sea  scarcely  agitated. 
The  sea  covered  with  allies,  and  a  bucket  of 
water  taken  up  appeared  nearly  as  black  as 
writing  ink,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  which' 
had  fallen  :  they  appeared  as  those  of  burnt 
wood,  and  not  of  a  heavy  sandy  nature,  a 
Strom;  smell  perceptible  in  the  air,  and  a  vio- 
lent headache  complained  of  by  many  on 
board. 

Not  having  a  thermometer  on  board,  the 
temperature  could  not  be  observed,  it  did 
not,  although  close  and  sultry  at  times,  ap- 
pear to  be  remarkable  for  the  season  of 
the  >ear.  nunibeis  of  small  birds  flying  about 
seemingly  much  disturbed.  The  darkness 
at  eiieht  A.  M.  to-day  as  great  as  is  usual  in 
London  in  the  month  of  December  at  the 
same  hour.    From  the  darkness  during  the 
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oiKht,  the  teamen  men  obliKed  to  ose  liui- 
terns  with  candles  on  deck  to  conduct  the 
navij^ation  of  the  ft)iip.  Longitude  65^48' 
west  and  latitude  48^  49"  north.^July  4th. 
This  dajr  the  ashes  falling  in  a  smalt  quantity, 
and  the  darkness  last  nielli  excessive  a^ain, 
so  much  so  that  the  hand  could  not  be  ob- 
aerved  while  touching  the  face.  At  half-past 
&ree  P.  M.  scarcely  able  to  see  the  hour  by 
a  watch.  The  ashes  collected  on  deck  ap- 
peared to  be  tho«e  of  burnt  wood,  but  dark- 
er and  more  heavy  than  the  ashes  from  a  to- 
bacco pipe.  That  collected  from  tlie  surface 
of  the  sea,  when  dried,  resembled  a  cake  of 
shoe-blacking.  Several  ships,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence, 
observed  the  same  appearance  of  darkness, 
which  appears  to  have  been  pretty  general, 
although  not  to  the  same  degree.  ^  No  rea- 
son can  as  yet  be  assigned  for  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon.— It  is  conjectured  by 
many  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  volcano, 
but  the  ashes  by  no  means  resemble  those 
thrown  up  by  the  volcano  on  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  West  Indies,  some  time  since." 

The  narrative  of  the  officers  who  were  on 
board  the  Sir  William  Heathcote  transport, 
states,  that,  on  the  Sd  of  July  1814,  there  was 
a  heavy  fall  of  atket  and  tand^  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  dense  haze ;  which  gradually 
increased  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
when  it  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  itiLs  of'^a 
blood  red  colour.  At  one  o'clock  it  became 
so  dark  that  the  soldiers  on  board  could  not 
see  to  divide  out  their  dinners  without  lighted 
candles.  This  darkness  continued  until  night 
and  during  the  whole  day  ashes  fell  in  abun- 
dance,  and  completely  covered  the  deck. 
The  transport  was  the  whole  day  off  Cape 
Chat,  the  wind  blew  gently  from  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  people  re- 
siding down  the  river  declared  there  had  not 
been  ant  appearance  of  fire  in  the  woods. 
The  third  narrative  is  as  follows : 
**  On  the  Sd  instant,  (July  1814)  being  off 
Cape  Chat,  the  sun  assumed  a  very  bright 
blood  colour,  and  at  half  past  two,  a  total 
darkness  ensued.  This  continued  till  about 
sunset,  when  the  horizon  somewhat  cleared, 
but  at  nine  o'clock,  it  became  so  dark  that 
it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  object,  how- 
ever  near,  without  the  help  of  lanterns. 
The  ship  laidto  till  two  A.  M..  wlien  the  ob- 
scurity disappeared.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon,  as  it  was  not  ob- 
served beyond,  fifteen  leagues  on  either  side 
of  the  spot  where  the  ship  lay.  For  three 
days  previous,  some  ashes  and  smoke  had 
been  observed,  but,  on  the  second,  no  symp- 
toms of  burnt  wood  were  felt.  It  may  be 
presumed,  tliat  some  volcanic  eruption  has 
taken  place  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
which  caused  total  darkness  in  a  breadth  of 
aboot  fifteen  leagues  from  each  side  of  Cape 
Chat,"  ^ 


The  fourth  narrative  is  in  these  words : 

**SdJufyy  1814,  Sund^^—A  most  extraor- 
dinary day.  In  the  morning,  dark  thick 
weather,  and  fo^  of  a  deep  fellow  colour, 
which  increased  in  density  and  colour  until 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  which  the  cabin  was 
entirely  dark,  and  we  dined  bv  candle  light ; 
the  binnacle  also  was  lighted  shortly  after.— 
In  the  evening,  at  twenty  minutes  after  sun- 
set, there  was  total  darkness,  so  modi  so, 
that  on  deck  a  man  could  not  see  another  at 
three  feet  distance :  this  continued  until  the 
moon  arose,  when  there  was  some  little  ap- 
pearance of  light,  but  very  little ;  it  gradually 
went  off,  until  it  disappeared  in  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July.  The  wind  during  this  ex- 
traordinary obscurity,  was  we*lerUf,  with  $ome 
northirtg.  and  the  Phctnue  was  in  latitude  45' 
5(X'  north,  and  longitude  SKf  19"  nest. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  ship  in  which 
Captain  Payne  was  embarked^  the  Sir  Will- 
iam Heathcote,  with  Iter  assoaatc  transport, 
and  of  the  Piicenix,  may  be  readily  seen  upon 
reference  to  a  map  of  the  Gul^ih  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  from  inspection,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  northerly  wind  which  blew 
on  the  3d  of  July  carried  the  clouds  of  ashes, 
dust,  sand,  smoke,  and  vapour,  across  the 
river  St.  La^rrence,  in  a  line  from  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands  to  Cape  Chat;  and  that  by  the 
Westerly  wind  which  set  in  in  the  night  of  the 
Sd  July,  they  were  carried,  proltably  with 
tkiore'of  the  same  description,  across  the  Oulf 
Of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland to  the  place  in  which  the  Piicenix 
then  was  and  on  the  third  of  July,  enveloped 
her  in  the  same  obscurity  with  which  Captain 
Payne's  ship,  the  Sir  William  Heathcote,  and 
the  other  transports,  were  eveloped  on  the 
preceding  day. 

For  the  phenomena  of  the  dark  days  of 
Canada  which  have  been  thus  detailed,  there 
appear  to  be  but  two  causes  to  which  they 
can  be  attributed,— the  conflagration  of  a 
forest,  and  volcanic  action. 

As  to  the  conflagration  of  a  forest,  tlie  facts 
of  which  we  are  in  possession  do  not  appear 
to  wairant  a  belief  that  such  can  be  the 
cause.  It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  tliat 
the  conflagration  of  any  forest  could  have 
produced  a  mass  of  smoke  so  dense  and  to 
extensive  as  to  overspread  (as  it  did  in  Octo- 
ber, 1785,)  the  surface  of  a  territory,  exceed- 
ing certainly  300  miles  in  length,  and  probably 
200  miles  in  breadth,*  and  producing,  at  its 

•  In  October,  1785,  the  obscurity  extended 
so  as  to  comprehend  on  one  side,  Frederick- 
ton,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
on  the  other,  Montreal.  A  ship,  the  Ada- 
mant, belonging  to  the  house  of  Brooke, 
Watson  &  Co.,  in  which,  it  is  understood,  the 
late  Sir  John  Johnson  was  a  passenger,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1786,  was.  in  the  room- 
ing, off  the  ea5t  end  of  the  Island  of  Anti- 
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^tt  loogUudioal  extrenift|f,.aocl  ntmid- 

dijy  the  obicority  of  the  dsH^est  nighc.  JAnd 
M  the,  whole  of  the  cause  of  this  obscurity 
proceeded  ajppareotly  from  the  Labrador 
country,  where  forest-trees  are  few  in  tiUDit 
ber,  stinted  in  size,  and  spread  in  small  Iso- 
lat(^  patches  over  a  general  surface  uf  rpck, 
it  is  the  more  improbable.  In  point  of  fact, 
such  a  mass  of  wood  smoke  could  not  have 
b^en  collected  without  exposing  the  individ- 
uals whidi  it  enveloped  to  the  danger  of  Knf- 
focatioq ;  and  it  is  aot  said  in  any  of  the  Ac- 
counts which  are  extant,  that  Uiis  i^as  the 
case,  or  that  their  eyes  were  affected,  or  that 
there  was  even  a  smell  of  wood  smoke. — 
Capuin  Payne  has  indeed  observedythat'^the 
dktt  or  a$M$  collected  on  the  deck  apj^red 
to  be  those  of  burnt  wood  ;**  but  he  imme- 
diately adds,  that  they  were  darker  and  more 
heavy  than  the  ashes  from  a  tobacco  nlpe, 
which  are  also  vei;etable  ashes,  thouKh  of 
another  desoriotion ;  and  from  the  qaSntity 
of  salts  which  tobacco  contains^  tobacco 
ashes  will  probably  be  found  heavier,  6r  at 
least  as  heavy  as  an  equal  quantity  of  cbm- 
inon  wood  ashes.  He  mentions,  filso,  that 
the  powder  which  was  collected  from  khe 
'  surface  of  the  sea,  when  dried,  Resembled  a 
cakeof  blacking,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
1  am  jed  to  believe,  that  what  was  so  collects 
ed  mittht  be  of  a  bituminous  character,  or 
,  possibly  the  powder  of  volcanic  mkttur.  It 
4t  fiad  been  wood  coal  in  powder»  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  it  would  have  caked  when 
dried ;  and  I  may  add,  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  fire  m  the  wimmIs,  and  that  this 
fact  was  fjarticularly  noticed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, during  their  intercourse  with  the  offi*^ 
oers  on  lioard  the  Str  William  Ueuthcote, 
mnd  the  third  narrfitiye  expres^  states,  that 
"on  the  Sd,  no  symptoms  of'^buriit  wood 
were  felt." 

But  there  are  among  the  facu  which  are 
detailed,  some  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
the  supposition  that  the  phenomena  in  ques^ 
lion  were  occasioned  bv  the  burning  of  a 
Ibrest.  1  allude  particularly  to  the  presence 
of  sulphur  among  the  black  pulverised  mat- 
ter whidi  fell  on  the  I6th  of  October,  1785, 
and  to  the  nrecipitation  of  the  latter  in  wa- 
ter, from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  of  mineral  origin,  and 
similar  to  that  which  was  ejected  from  the 
SouflFrier  mountain  of  St.  Vincent*s  on  the 
flOth  April,  1818 :— to  the  extraordinary  swell 
of  the  sea  which  preceded  tlie  appearances 
^hich  tooa  place  on  tlie  Hd  July,  1814  |^to 
the  bluish-white  flame  of  the  lignta  and  fires 


costi ;  there  it  was  thai  clear  weather,  but 
towards  the  west  thev  saw  a  heavy  black 
cloud,  and  by  18  o'clock  on  the  same  day  hud 
sailed  into  it,  and  very  shortly  afterwards 
found  themselves  enveloped  in  perfect  obscu- 
rity. 


"ttettUdokr  bf  CafptAtPnyne:  to  thtfetrong 
smell  which  9tBi  perceived  in  the  air.  ind 
which,  without  R^ecting  the  eyes,  prodocM 
Violent  headache ;— and  to  the  shower  of  sand 
nfienfcmn^  by  the  officers  who  Hrer^  on  board 
the  Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Thdse  facts  app^r  to  me  to  render  it  ne- 
^essary  to  impute  the  phenomena  of  the  dark 
dilys  6f  Ctoada  to  volcanic  action;  tod  to  in- 
dicate strongly  the  existence  of  a  volcano 
(not  yet  extinct)  in  the  Labradoi"  territ^^ry : 
an  Inference  which  is  strengthened  bv  these 
considerations,  viz  r  That  on  the  second  of 
July,  theB^y  of  Seven  Istarids  ind  Cape  Chat 
Were  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  iWday 
iv  a  northerly  wiiid,  and  that  on  the  8d  JnW, 
while  the  Weather  was  clear  at  Cape  Chat, 
the  Bajr  of  Seven  Islands.  kAd  that  part  of 
Che  Atlantic  Ocean  which  Hes  in  Ucitude  4^ 
acr  north,  and  longitude  58' 12"  west,  (die 
position  of  the  Phosnix  on  thdt  day,)  were 
ehvelo^  in  similar  darkness,  by  **  a  wester- 
ly wind  with  some  northing ;'' forif  a  map 
of  tfte  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  kt^i- 
cent  coasts  be  inspected,  and  the  positton  of 
Captain  Payne's  ship,  of  the  Sir  WilKam 
Heathcote  transport,  and  her  consort,  and  of 
the  PhmtHx,  he  considered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  wind,  as  well  on  the  fid  as  on  the  Sd 
day  of  July,  traversed  the  Labrador  terrttory, 
prodedng  in  two  different  directions  from 
that  terHtoi7  the  same  effects. 

The  existence  of  volcanos  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  particidarly  Hecla  and  Jan  Ma>«n, 
sffford  ground  for  the  belief,  that  volcanot 
mayal«Dbe  found  to  exist  in  the  north  of 
the  American  continent  The  north  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  appears  Also  to  exhibit 
pn>6fs  of  volbanic  action.  Malbaic,  the 
Ebouleineots,  and  perhaps  the  promontory 
of  Quebec,  may  be  citee  in  8upY>ort  of  this 
A:»|rtiou ;  and  the  fi^oent  recurH&nce  of 
slifi^t  shocks  of  earthquakes  in  the'plac^ 
first  enuiperated,  may  be  mentioned  as  facts 
fVom  which  a'  continuance  of  this  volcanic 
action  may  t»e  inferred.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  good  deal  of  coincidence  in  the'rilctssivtea 
in  the  preceding  narhitives  of  tlie  dftrkthlys, 
and  tboic  which  are  stated  by  CbaHev6ix,  in 
his  description  of  the  eartliquake  in  1068, 
whicii  is  g^neiirally  supposed  to  have  been  of 
i^olcanic  origin.  "  A  Tfedoostoc*  (s^ys  he,) 
**  il  pleut  de  la  ceitdte  pcndatat  six  heories.*^^ 
torn.  i.  p.  sar.  And  in  page  566,  he  adds, 
**  Une  pOussiere  qui  l*e1eva  fur  prbe  pottr 
une  fbinbe,  et  fit  craindre'  ifn  embrslsemetit 
upiversel.*'    . 

I  will  only  add,  that  among  the  Tndito 
tribes  on  the  north  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  traditional  belief  of  the  existence  of 
a  volcano  in  the  Labrador  conniry  is  said  to 
prevail ;  but  of  the  truth  of  diis  assertion, 
common  report  is  the  only  evidence  1  can 
offbr,  except  indeed  to  those  Who  may  still 
be  inclioddto  believe  that  basalt  may  tel^t* 
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mately  be  fouod  to  be  a  volcaoic  and  not  so  { 
•queous  productioiiy  for  hj  such  ptnons  the  ] 
recent  discovery  of  basaltic  columos  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  described  in  the  first  vol- 
ume  of  the  transactions  «f  this  Society,  may 
be  considered  to  affbrd  seo^  fardier  proof  hf 
the  authenticity  of  this  tradition. 


Jtom  Dr.  Anoi^  ] 

ON  MOTIONS  AND  SOBCIIS. 

When  the  saib  of  a  ship  are  first  spread  to 
rteeive'  the  force  or  impulse  of  die  wiad,  the 
vessel  does  oot  acquire  her  velocity  at  once, 
Imt  eloWly,  asthe  continuing  force  Kradually 
overcomes  the  inertia  of  her  mass.  If  <he 
tails  are  afterwards  suddenly  taken  in,  she 
does  not  lose  her  motion  at  once,  but  slofvly 
again,  as  the  continued  resistiog  force  of  the 
water  destroys  it. 

Horses  must  make  a  greater  effort  at  first 
to  puc  a  carriage  into  motion,  than  to  main- 
tain the  BMtioa  afierwMds ;  aad  a  strong 
effort  is  required  to  stop  a  moving  carriage. 

When  a  carriage  hanging  from  springs 
#r8t  bepns  to  move,  the  bedjr  of  it  appeajx 
to  fall  Cade,  and  a  person,  within,  seems  to 
he  soctdenly  forced  ayainsc  the  back  cushion. 
When  the  carriage  stobs  again,  the  body 
twines  forward,  and  if  the  stoppagriite  very 
audden,  a  careless  passenger  may  fiad  bim- 
^elf  peeping  throngti  a  front  gUt^.  These 
^lartieolars  pro«*e  the  inertia,  first  of^est,  and 
«econdly  of  tnotion. 

A  maa  staadiog  carelessly  at  the  stem  of 
«  boat  when  cKe  boat  begins  to  move,  falls 
Into  the  water  behind ;  bemuse  his  feet  are 
palled  forward,  while  the  inertia  of  has  tiody 
veeps  it  where  it  was,  and  therefore  beliind 
its  support.  Tlie  stopping  of  a  boat,  again, 
illustrates  the  opposite  inertia  of  motion,  by 
(be  nlan's  falling  forward. 

An  awkward  riikr  on  horseback  ma?  be 
Mt  beliind,  when  his  horse  sCaris  off  sudden- 
ly ;  or  may  be  thrown  off  on  one  side  by  the 
liorsestfirgoa  to  the  other.  A  horse  at  speed, 
flopping  suddenly,  often  send*  his  cavalier 
eiver  his  «ars— «9  was  niortifyingly  experien- 
ced by  a  coxcomh  who  those  to  canter  along 
a  foot-path,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  company, 
smd  whose  hprse  on  liearing  the  word  kaU 
loudly  addressed  to  it  bv  a  waggish  spectator 
who  knew  iu  miliury  hfstory,  suddenly  stood, 
-and  got  rid  of  its  load.  The  will  of  tlie  beau 
had  tinned  againK  die  hiw  of  propriety,  but 
bis  body  very  perfectly  obe^red  the  Uws  of 
iHertur  add  gravity,  by  shooting  forward  in  a 
ftarabolic  curve  to  the  earth. 

A  yoongman  bei^inning  to  Hse  the  whip, 
nm  his  phaeton  against  a  heavy  carriage  on 
the  road,  and  then  foolishly  and  dishonestly 
eicused  his  awkwardness,  ro  a  way  which  led 
to  bit  father's  prosecuting  the  coachman  for 
-  *uii«iM  diiviBg.    The  yeutfa  'mod  his  servant 


bMh  dcp<M6d  tHaf  die  shoeic  of  the  iMPiage 
threw  them  over  their  horns'  beads,  and 
thus  they  Ibst  the  cause,  by  unwittingly  prov* 
ing  that  the  faulty  velocity  was  their  own. 

A  man  jumping  frdm  a  carriage  at  speed 
is  in  great  danger  of  falling,  after  his  feet 
reach  the  ground,  for  his  body  has  as  much 
forward  velocity  as  if  he  had  be^  running 
with  the  speed  of  the  carriage;  and  unless 
he  advance  his  feet  as  in  rnnnmg,  to  support 
his  advancing  body,  he  must  as  certainly  be 
dashed  ro  the  ground,  as  a  ruimer  whose  feet 
are  suddenly  arrested.  A  man  racing,  who 
receives  a  signal  to  stop,  and  a  man  jumping 
from  a  flying  vehicle,  must  check  their  mo« 
tion  nearly  in  the  same  way. 

A  person  wishing  to  leap  over  a  ditch  or 
Gi^a^m  fiL^t  makes  a  run,  that  the  motion 
thcrcbv  acquired  may  help  him  over.  A  stand- 
ing leap  rails  much  snort  of  a  runninc  one. 

An  African  traveller  saw  himself  followed 
by  a  tT^^r,  from  which  he  could  notesca^ie 
by  runiDii^;  but  perceiving  that  the  animal 
wVs  watching  an  opportunity  to  seize  him  by 
tlie  usual  spring  or  leap,  he  artfully  led  it  to 
where  the  pl^in  terminated  in  a  precipice 
hidden  bv  brush-wo9d,  and  he  had  just  time 
to  transfer  his  hat  and  cloak  to  a  bosh,  and 
to  retreat  a  few  paces,  when  the  tiger  sprung 
upon  the  bush,  and,  by  the  motal  inertia  of 
it^  body,  was  carried  over  the  precipice,  and 
destiny ed.  ' 

From  a  gla^^s  of  water  suddenly  posbed  for- 
ward on  a  table,  the  water  is  sptlt  or  left  be- 
hind ;  but  if  the  glass  l>e  already  in  motion, 
as  when  carried  by  a  person  walkmg,  and  if 
it  tlien  be  suddenly  stopped  by  coming  against 
an  impedhnent,  the  water  is  thrown  or  spill 
forward. 

A  servant  carrviag  a  tray  of  glasses  or 
china  in  the  dark,  and  coming  suddenly 
a^inst  an  obstacle,  hears  all  his  freight  slip- 
ping forward  and  crushing  at  his  feet :  and  a 
too  hurried  departure  with  such  a  loud  causes 
equal  distruction,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  actions  of  beating  a  coat  or  carpet 
with  a  cane,  to  expel  the  dust;  of  shaking 
the  snow  from  one's  shoes,  by  kicking  against 
the  door-post ;  of  cleaning  a  dusty  l.ook  by 
knocking  it  against  a  table  or  shutting  it  vi- 
olently—all  lUusitrates  the  same  principle. 

If  a  ginuea  be  laid  on  a  card  whicli  already 
rests  on  the  point  of  the  finger,  a  smart 
fillip  or  blow  to  the  edge  of  the  card  will 
cause  it  to  dart  off,  but  the  guinea,  by  ics  in- 
ertia, will  remain  resting  on  the  fingei— its 
inertia  being  greater  than  the  friction  on  it  of 
the  card  passing  from  underneath  it. 

When  we  desire  a  person,  with  suspected 
dtsease  of  the  brain,  to  shake  his  head,  and 
teU  whether  and  where  he  feels  pain,  we  are 
doing  nearly  as  if  we  touched  the  naked  brain 
with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender  part;  for 
the  inertia  of  tiae  bnmif  when  the  ikiiU  it 
moved,  causes  a  namentary  prcesnre  between 
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it  mnd  the  tknW,  almost  equitakot  for  oar  \ 
porposc  to  such  a  ^uch. 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  break 
and  destroy  tender  wares— as  fclass  or  efu;s— 
in  packages  which  are  too  suddenly  rooted 
or  stopped. 

A  weif^ht  suspended  by  a  spring  on  sliip* 
board  is  seen  vibrating  up  and  down  as  the 
ship  pitches  with  the  waves.  It  seems  to  fall 
as  the  ship  rises,  and  to  rise  as  the  ship  falls : 
but  the  motion  is  really  in  the  ship,  and  the 
weit(ht  is  at  rest.  A  heavy  weight  so  sup- 
ported, and  conected  wiih  a  pump-rod,  would 
work  the  pump. 

Like  the  weight  last  mentioned,  the  mer- 
cury of  a  common  barometer  on  ship-board 
is  seen  rbinr  and  falliniK  in  the  tube ;  and  un- 
til the  important  improvement  was  lately 
made,  of  narro\«mg  the  tube  in  one  place  to 
prevent  this,  the  mercuhel  barometer  was 
useless  at  sea.  The  explanation  is,  that  the 
tube  rises  and  falls  with  the  ship,  from  beine 
connected  with  it,  but  the  mercury,  which 
plays  freely  in  the  tube,  and  is  supported  by 
the  atniospheric  pressure,  tends,  by  iu  mer- 
tia,  to  remain  at  rest,  and  thus  makes  the 
motion  of  the  ship  apparent. 

Similarly  to  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
tube  on  ship-board,  is  the  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels of  animal*  ejected  under  similar  circum- 
btaores.  In  a  long  vein  below  the  heart, 
when  the  body  falls,  the  blood,  by  its  inertia 
and  the  supportmjc  action  of  the  vessels,  does 
not  fall  so  fast,  and  therelore  really  rises  in 
the  vein :  and  as  there  are  valves  in' the  veins 
pretxncing  return,  the  circulation  is  thus 
quickened  without  any  muscular  exhaustion 
on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  car- 
riages, of  vc^ls  at  sea,  of  swings,  &L.,  and 
the  effect  on  the  circulation  of  passive  exer- 
ciste  generally,  and  leaves  it  less  a  mystery 
why  thei»e  means  are  often  so  useful  in  cer- 
tain states  of  weak  health. 

J  f  a  cannon  ball  were  to  break  to  pieces 
in  its  flight,  its  paru  would  still  advance  with 
the  previous  velocity.  Thus  also,  in  the 
deadly  contrivance  of  the  Shrapnell  shell, 
which  is  a  case  containing  hundreds  of  mus- 
ket bullets,  when  these  are  set  loose  at  the 
dc»ired  distance  from  the  devoted  body  of 
men,  they  retain  the  fortvard  velocity  of  the 
shell,  and  spread  death  around  like  the  near 
discharize  of  a  whole  battalion  of  musquetry. 

On  the  awful  occasion  of  a  ship  in  rap  d 
motion  being  suddenly  arrested  by  a  rock, 
all  ihineson  board,  men,  guns,  and  furniture, 
start  from  their  places  and  dash  foi«ards; 
and  the  inertia  or  motal  obstinacy  of  the  stern 
parts  of  the  ship,  by  pressing  forward,  crush- 
es the  bow  against  the  rock. 


Won  Ik  LMaCr  Sn^sxiBSb 
ADDRESS  TO  TOUNO  LADIES,  ON  DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRY. 

Will  you  permit  me,  dear  young  friends, 
to  speak  to  you  freely,  as  to  dauj^hters  ?  You 
doubtless,  ueed  no  argument  to  convince  you 
of  the  excellence  of  industry.  We  will 
therefore  devote  a  few  thoughts  only  to  tboae 
branches  of  it,  which  belong  peculiarly  to  our 
own  sex.  It  is  one  of  our  privileges,  that 
we  have  such  variety  of  interesting  employ- 
ments. Time  need  never  hang  heavy  apoo  our 
bands,  who  have  it  continually  in  oar  power 
to  combine  amusement  with  utility.  If  wa 
leave  any  vacancy  to  ennui  to  creep  ini  it 
must  surely  be  oar  own  fault. 

Needle-work,  in  all  its  countless  forms  of 
use,  elegance  and  ornament,  has  ever  been 
the  appropriate  occupation  of  woman.  From 
the  shades  of  Fxlen,  where  iU  simple  procen 
was  but  to  unite  the  fig-leaf,  to  the  days  when 
the  most  exquisite  tissues  of  embroidery  ri- 
valled Nature's  pencil,  it  has  been  their  duty 
and  their  resource.  The  more  delicate  eflfbrts 
of  the  needle,  claim  a  high  rank  among  fem- 
inine accomplishments.  But  its  necessarr 
departments  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
The  numerous  modifications  of  mending  are 
not  beneath  the  notice  of  the  mont  refined 
young  lady.  1  o  keep  her  own  wardrobe  per- 
fectly in  order  she  doubtless  considers  her 
duty.  A  just  regard  to  e^nomy^a  wisli  to 
addf  to  Uie  a>mfort  of  all  around, — and  a  de- 
sire to  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  will  in- 
duce her  to  become  expert  in  those  inven- 
tions, by  which  the  various  articles  of  appa- 
rel are  repaired,  altered  or  renorated.  A 
very  sensible  and  rational  self-complaoenoe 
arises  from  the  power  of  makiug  '*  auld  daitbs 
look  amist  as  well  as  new.*' 

I  regret  that  the  quiet  employment  of  knit- 
ting has  become  sp  nearly  obsolete.  In  ma- 
ny parts  of  Europe  it  continues  a  favorite 
branch  of  female  occupation.  It  is  so  among 
the  clasaic  shades  of  Greece;  tpd  R4isselJ,  in 


Happiness  does  not  so  much  depend  upon 
oor  circorostanoes,  as  the  agreement  between 
tbcm  and  our  dispositions. 


his  tour  in  Germany,  speaking  of  the  Saxon 
ladies,  says  "they  ate  models -^  industry, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,— luiitting  and 
needle  work  know  no  interruption.  A  lady, 
going  to  a  rout,  would  think  little  of  foraet- 
ting  her  fan,  hut  could  not  spend  hali  an 
hour  widiout  her  implements  of  industry. 
At  Dresden,  even  the  theatre  is  no  protec- 
tion again  u  knitting  needles.  1  have  seen  a 
lady  gravely  lay  down  her  work,  wipe  away 
her  tears,  which  the  sorrows  of  1  nekla.  or 
Wallenstein's  death,  liad  brought  into  her 
eyes,  and  quietly  re*»ume  herknittins."  Knit- 
ting is  adapted  to  those  little  intervals  of  time 
when  it  would  be  scarcely  convenient  to  col- 
lect the  more  complicated  apparatus  of 
needle-work.  It  is  the  friend  of  twilight, — 
that  sweet  season  of  reflection,  so  hapiuly 
described  by  a  Scotch  writer,  as  that  brieT 
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perioci  ^  ivhen  the  Uiuule  sunds  itill.  before 
the  lamp  is  Ughted.''  Neither  are  the  pro- 
duction! of  the  knittiog-iieedle  so  valuelefts, 
ae  thoie  who  take  no  part  in  them  are  dispo- 
sed to  prooouDce.  Yet,  if  there  are  any  who 
consider  so  htnoble  a  branch  of  economy  un- 
woithy  of  their  rfgardy  they  may  still  ue  in- 
duced to  patronize  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
comfort  it  administers  to  the  |>oor.  Their 
laborious  occupations  and  limited  leisure 
often  preclude  their  attention  to  this  employ- 
ment, and  a  pair  of  thick  stockings  in  wmter 
will  be  usuallv  found  a  most  acceptable  gift 
to  their  shuddering  little  ones.  Knitting 
seems  to  have  a  native  affinity  wi(h  social 
feeling— It  leaves  the  thoughts  at  liberty  for 
conversation,  and  vet  imparts  just  enough  of 
the  serene  and  self-satisfied  sensation  of  in- 
dustry, to  prouiote  good  humor  and  prepare 
for  tlie  pleasant  interchange  of  sympathy.  I 
recollect,  in  my  early  days,  sometimes  seeing 
a  number  of  most  respectable  elderly  ladies, 
collected  for  an  afternoon's  visit^  all  knif  ting, 
all  happy,  all  discussing  the  various  topics  of 
neighoorlT  concern,  with  friendl;^  interest  and 
delight.  I  saw  benevolent  smiles  beajiiiig 
frotn  their  faces,  and  forthwith  my  childish 
mind  funned  a  fancied  union  between  knit- 
ting and  contentment,  which,  perchance  is 
not  yet  broken.  I  observed  that  the  fabrics 
which  they  wrought,  to  pfotect  the  feet  of 
their  households,  were  often  composed  of 
varn,  manufactured  by  their  own  hands.— 
^od  here  permit  me  to  advert  to  that  almost 
forgotten  utensil,  the  large  spinning  wheel. 
From  the  universal,  yet  gentle  exercise  it  af- 
fords the  limbs,  the  chest,  and  the  whole 
frame,  it  is  altogether  the  best  mode  of  do- 
mestic callisthenics,  which  has  hitherto  been 
deused.  It  is  well  adapted  to^ those  periods 
when  from  a  succession  of  stonns,  ladies  are 
prevented  from  walking  in  the  open  air,  and 
negin  to  feel  the  lassitude  of  sedentary  life. 
By  a  change  of  habits  in  the  commuaity,  and 
tHie  introduction  of  machinery  on  a  large 
scale,  domesric  manufactures  have  becon^c  a 
less  pronutient  branch  of  economy.  Still 
some  degree  of  alliance  subsists  between 
(hem.  Materials  for  winter  Stockings  ini^ht 
be  profitably  prepared  in  families.  Durable 
flaiuiels,  and  even  handsome  carpets,  have 
been  often  the  production  of  delicate  bands. 
Amon;;;  a  large  family  of  sisters  the  cheerful 

X rations  of  the  spinning  wheel  assume  the 
racier  of  an  amusement,  and  are  said  to 
promote  a  happy  flow  of  spirits.  Were  my 
own  sex  as  ^reat  admirers  of  antiquity  as  the 
other,  i  might  bespeak  a  more  creditable 
chronology  for  this  same  science  of  spinning, 
and  present  a  formidable  list  of  princesses, 
and  women  of  high  degree  who  patronized  it 
by  their  example.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  but  few  lady- antiquarians,  and  I  have 
not  the  temerity  to  undertake  bringing  an 
exploded  thing  again  into  fashion,  I  plead 


for  the  great  spinning-wheel,  solely  ns 
a  salutary  mode  of  exercise,  and  one  not 
inconsistent  with  domestic  economy.  To 
females  who  suffer  for  want  of  muscular 
action,— and  tliere  are  many  such  among  our 
higher  classes,— physician^  have  prescribed 
a  variety  of  substitutes,  such  as  sweeping, 
polishing  furniture,  jumping  the  rope,  play« 
ing  at  battledoor,  inudifications  of  callisthe- 
nics, &c.  In  fome  of  these  the  effort  is  too 
violent ;  in  others,  it  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess, through  excitement  or  competition.  But 
regular  exercise  upon  the  laige  spinmng- 
wheel,  has  been  known  to  give  the  valetudi- 
narian strength,  and  to  remove  an  incipient 
tendency  to  pulmonary  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  culinary  art,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  persufide  my  young  lad v  to  he- 
come  somewhat  of  an  adept  in  it.  Not  Uiat 
I  bel.eve  that  to  tempt  the  palate  with  higli- 
seasoned  dishes,  and  induce  indigestion  and 
debility  among  oneS  guests  and  dearest 
friends,  is  true  benevolence,—  tliouuh  some 
benevolent  lady  may  practice  it.  But  that 
superintendence  of  a  table,  whMi  unites 
iieatneu  with  comfort,  consults  health,  anil 
prevents  prodigality,  and  the  power  of  pei- 
sonally  supplying  it  with  salutary  or  elegant 
preparations,  is  an  accomplishment  of  no 
slight  order.  It  need  not  follow  that  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  house  keeping,  is  incom- 
patible with  intellectual  tastes  and  attHiu- 
ments.  There  is,  indeed,  no  native  affinity 
between  them ;  but  she  will  display  the  great- 
est mental  energy,  who  can  reconcile  their 
discrepancies,  coinpoae  their  welfare,  and 
become  an  adept  in  each.  Ibis  may  be  ef- 
fected ;  we  have  had  repeated  examples.  It 
will  suffice  our  pref-enc  purpose  to  cite  one. 
The  accomplished  Editor  of  the  *' Juvenile 
Miscellany,  whose  prolific  pen  enters  almost 
every  department  of  current  literature,  to  in- 
struct and  to  delight,  is  also  the  author  of  the 
"Frugal  Housewife ;*' and  able  practically  to 
illustrate  its  numerous  and  valuable  ptecepts. 
You  will  probably  think,  my  young  friend5, 
that  an  Essay  on  such  homely  and  anfquated 
subjects,  might  hare  well  been  spared.  But 
while  hotfie  amtinuet  to  bt  the  province  of  wc 
marij  nothing  that  relates  to  its  comfort,  order  • 
and  ecfuionncal  arraiigeiurnis,  should  be  held 
of  slight  impoit.  That  these  complicated 
duties  may  be  well  and  gracefully  performed, 
some  foundation  should  be  laid  for  them  in 
youth. 

It  has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the 
present  expanded  system  of  female  educa- 
tion, that  It  creates  dislike  to  the  humble  oc- 
cupations of  the  domestic  sphere.  It  be- 
comes those  who  enjov  these  heightened 
privileges,  to  disprove  the  argument,  and  to 
free  themselves  from  the  ingratitude  of  re- 
paying the  increased  liberHliiy  of  the  other 
sex,  with  bis  regard  to  their  interests  and 
happiness.     This  responsibility  resu  much 
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with  Jibe  rMflf  geaartdoa.  W#.  therefore^ 
wl.o  are  elmosl  read?  to  pass  off  the  staf^> 
entreat  of  you,  oar  daushters  not  to  despise 
that  doineslic  industry  wbicb  walks  band  in 
hand  with  respecubihtj  and  contentment. 
We  pray  you  to  show,  tha^  the  lore  of  boolcB 
is  nut  inconsistent  with  what  repuhlican  sim* 
pliciry  expects  of  its  dhnghters,  and  that 
Knowledge  need  be  no  Mndnmce  to  duty, 
Hartford,  Ct.  May,  18S3.  JL  H.  S. 


OQV.  GASS'  DESCRIPTION  OF.  THB   PICTVBIO 
ROCKS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Upon  the  Southern  coast  of  Lake  Snpe- 
rtor,  about  ^ity  miles  from  the  falls  of  St. 
Marj,  are  the  immense  precipitous  clifls, 
called  by  the  voyagers,  Le  Portrail  and  the 
pictured  Rocks.  'Fhis  name  has  been  given 
to  tbem  in  consequence  of  the  differences 
which  they  present  to  the  traveller  as  be 
passes  their  base  in  his  canoe.  It  requires 
little  aid  from  the  imagination  to  discern  in 
them  the  castellated  tower  and  lofty  dome, 
spires  aud.pinnacles,  and  every  sublime  gro- 
tesque, or  fantastic  shape  which  the  genius 
of  architecture  ever  invented.  These  cliffs 
are  nn  unbroken  mass  of  rocks  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  stretching  along  the 
coast  except  in  the  most  profound  calm ; 
and  the  Indians  before  they  make  ai^  at* 
tempr^  ofier  their  accustomed  oblations,  to 
propitiate  the  favor  of  their  M  anitions.  Jhe 
eye  instinctively  searches  alonj^  the  eternal 
rampart  for  a  single  place  of  security ;  but 
the  tearch  is  in  vain.  With  an  impassible 
barrier  of  rocks  on  one  side,  and  an  inter- 
minable expanse  of  water  on  the  other^  a 
sudden  storm  on  the  lake  would  as  inevita- 
bly insure  destruction  to  the  passen^r  in 
his  frail  canoe,  as  if  he  were  on  the  brinl^of 
the  cataract  of  the  Niagara.  The  rock  itself 
is  a  sand  stone,  which  is  disentegrated  by 
the  continual  action  of  the  water  with  com^ 
parative  facility.  There  are  no  broken 
masses  upon  wi^ch  the  eye  can  rest  and  find 
relief,  j'he  lal^e  is  so  deep,  that  these  mass- 
es, as  thev  are  torn  from  the  precipice,  are 
^  concealed  beneath  its  water  until  they  are 
reduced  to  sand.  The  action  of  the  waves 
has  undcnnined  every  projecting  point ;  and 
there  the  immense  precipice  rests  upon 
arches,  and  the  foundation  is  intersected 
With  caverns  in  every  direction. 

When  we  passed  this  mighty  fabric  of  na- 
ture,  the  wind  was  still  and  the  lake  was 
calm.  But  even  the  sli);htest  motion  of  tlio 
waves,  which  in  the  most  profound  calm 
agitates  these  internal  seas,  swept  through 
the  deep  caverns  with  the  noise  of  distant 
thunder,  and  died  away  opon  the  ear,  as  if 
rolled  forward  in  the  dark  recesses  inacces- 
sible  to  human  observation.  No  sbund 
moie  nelAncholy  or  more  awful  ever  vibra- 


ted npoil  hmasB  net  re?.  IthorMtante* 
pressioD  whidi  ncitlier,  time  nor  (fistane» 
can  ever  efiiM^e.-^Resting  in  a  frail  bwk  c»* 
noe  upon  the  lini|nd  waters  Of  the  lake,  we 
teemed  almost  siispende^  in  air,  so  peludd 
is  the  element  upon  which  we  floatec(.— In 
l^azing  npon  the  towering  buttlements  which 
unpended  ever  ns,  and  frofti  which  the 
smallest  fraenent  would  have  destroyed  ns, 
we  felt|  and  Kit  iqtensely,  our  own  insignifi- 
cance. No  situation  can  be  imagined  more 
appalling,  to  th^  courage,  or  more  humbling 
to  the  pride  of  man.    We  appeared  like  a 

3 peck  upon  creation.  Our  wnole  party,  In- 
lans  and  voyagers,  soldiers,  officers,  and 
servants,  contempUted  in  mute  astonish-, 
ment,  the  awful  display  of  creative  power, 
at  whose  base  we  hung ;  and  no  sound  broke 
upon  the  ear  to  interrupt  the  ceaseless  roai-^ 
ing  of  the  waters.  No  splejudid  cathedral, 
no  temple  built  with  human  hands,  no  pomp 
of  woruiip  could  ever  impress  the  spectator 
with  such  humility,  and  so  strong  a  convic- 
tion of  the  inunense  distance  between  him 
and  the  Almighty  Architect. 

The  writer  or  this  article  has  viewed  the 
falls  of  Niagara^  and  the  passage  of  the  Po- 
tomac through  the  Blue  Ridge,  two  of  the 
most  stupendous  ol^jects  in  the  natural  hi»- 
tory  of  our  country.  1  he  impression  they 
produce  is  feeble  and  transieat,  compared 
with  that  of  the  "  Pjctureo  Rocks,"  of  lake 
Superior. . ^__ 

Km  the  QoMlrriy  Reviev. 
MR.  PITT. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Mr.  Pitt  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer.—Such 
an  appointment  had  never  taken  place  be-» 
fore,,  norisit  probi^hle  o^e  so  wonderfully, 
qualified  at  such  an  age  will  ever  be  found 
again.  The  son  of  a  statesmaUf  who  had 
united  more  popular  veneration  with  more 
brilliancy  of  genius,  and  Parliamentanr  elo- 
quence wHh  grandeur  of  mind  and  neart^ 
than  our  history  elsewhere  aflbrds,  be  had 
earlv  exhibited  the  inheritance  of  these 
mi|B:hty  and  over-ruling  gifts.  Unrivalled 
quickness  of  apprehension,  clearness  of  dis- 
tinction and  roetlKKi,  rectitude  of  judi^ment 
and  command  of  lanenaee,  directed  from 
infnncv  to  all  these  objects  which  employed 
his  fathers  mind  as  a  statesman  and  patnot; 
and  all  these  set  to  work  by  the  purest  am- 
bition, unmixed  with  the  least  foil  of  worldly, 
af^vantage  or  selfibh  gain,  introduced  him  in 
1780,  as  soon  as  be  was  of  age,  into  Parlia- 
ment, with  every  pr^udice  in  his  favpr,  and 
every  eye  and  ear  upon  him.  Such  a  weight 
of  expectation  would  have,  sunk  any  other 
mind.  On  him  it  imposed  a  short  pause ;  it 
was  the  silence  that  precedes  the  burst  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  From  that  day  his 
future  command  of  the  hquse  became  already , 
fixbd« 
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rrm  the  Tcken  and  Adantie  Sua  fci^  IW 1834. 
WHY  DONT  HE  COME  ?—By  H.  F.  Gotod. 

The  ibip  hat  •oehor'd  in  the  bay ! 

They  bsTe  dropp*4l  hep  weaiy  wfain,  and 
Have  roano'd  the  boats  and  eome  away  i 

Bot  where  ia  he  ?  why  doo't  he  aome  f 

Among  the  throng,  with  baay  feet, 

Mr  eye  fteeks  him  it  eanbot  find : 
While  other*  haste  their  friends  to  greet ; 

Why,  why  is  he  so  long  behind  i 


_  v-r* J**  ^■*'*  *"®  ^^  ^J  thetk, 

I  dried  it,  when  he  went  from  us, 

I  smiled  with  lips  that  eoold  not  speak  ; 

And  now,  bow  cfao  he  linger  thus  ?. 

pre  felt  a  brother's  parting  kiss, 
Eaeh  moment  sinoe  he  tum'd  from  me. 

To  lose  it  only  in  the  bliss 
Of  meeting  him— where  ean  he  be7 

V^  rear'd  the  rose  he  bade  me  i«ar— 
r?e  learned  the  song  he  bade  me  learn. 

And  nnrsed  the  bird,  that  he  might  hear 
Ua  sing  to  him,  at  his  retom. 

Tve  braded  many  a  lovely  flower, 
His  dear,  dear  pietnre  to  inwreathe, 

While  doting  fiinoy,  hour  by  hour,  '     » 

Has  made  itsmile,  and  seen  it  breathe. . 

I  wonder  if  the  flitht  of  time. 
Has  made  the  likeness  now,  untrue ; 

And  if  the  sea  or  foreign  cKroe, 
Has  toaehed  him  with  a  darker  hue. 

For  I  haf©  5iiBh*a  until  the  sun 
^  Ha^^ade  mj  longing  vision  dios, 
tfiut  eannot  eateh  a  numpse  of  one 
Among  the  erowd,  that  looks  like  bin. 

How  slow  the  heavy  moments  waste. 
While  thus  he  sUys !  where,  where  is  he  ? 

Mr  heart  leaps  forth— haste,  brother !  haste  ! 
It  leapa  to  meet  and  welcome  thee ! 

•Thou  lofvely  one !  the  mournful  tale 
ThM  tells  why  he  eomes  not,  will  make 

Thy  heart  to  bleed,  thy  eheek  look  pale ! 
Heath  finds  no  tie  too  strong  to  break ! 

.'  The  bird  will  wait  his  master  loog^ 
And  ask  his  morning  gift  in  vain : 
xe  both  must  now  forget  the  song 
Of  joy,  for  sorrow's  pUintive  straut, 

«  TJe  ft««  ^hose  shsde  thy  tender  hand 

Has  wreathed  with  flowers,  is  ohanged !  bo(  tm, 

«-!!"*'  ^'^  ■'"■  ^  ^««««  *»od 

Has  wnfoght  die  change,  for  where  b  he  / 

'  W>«J«?  th !  the  solemn  deep,  that  took 
His  fcvm,  as  with  their  sad  frnwell 


His  brethren  cnve  the  last,  hist  look, 
Andlow^a  nim  down--that  deep  must  tell ! 

*  But  ocean  eannot  tell  the  whole— 
The  part  that  dekth  ean  never  ehill. 

Nor  floods- disMMve^-the  living  soul. 
Is  happy,  bright,  and  blooming  still. 

f  And  oobl/er.  songs  than  e'er  ean  sound 
From  mortal  voiees,  |reet  his  ear  ; 

Where  sweeter,  fairer  flowers  are  found 
Than  ail  he  left  to  wither  hiere« 

'  This,  this  is  why  he  does  not  come. 
Whom  thy  food  eye  has  sought  so  lobg ! 

Wait  till  thy  days  have  fill'd  their  sum  { 
Then  find  him  in  an  angel  throng  !* 

tBsssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssa^ 

THE  PAE,  WEST. 

The  following  letter  to  tlie  editor  of  the 
Albany  Argus,  is  from  a  getitleman  of  high 
chamcter  and  intelligence,  wbo^yu  recent- 
ly raade  an  eioursioD  of  information  and 
pleasure  through  several  of  the  western 
states. 

Detroit,  August,  1838. 
I  ^etorned  to  this  place  oo  Saturday  last, 
from  a  tour,  in  company  with  a  friend  from 
the  city  of  New-York,  through  and  over  the 
territory  of  Michigan  and  part  of  Indiana, 
to  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  I  trav- 
elled leisurely,  on  bosseback  chiefly  in^goine 
out,  and  partly  in  my  own  conveyance  and 
partly  by  stage  on  my  return ;  and  thus  en- 
joyed a  ^ood  opportunity  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation m  regard  to  the  country  through 
which  X  passed.  .It  has  been  to  me  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  tour. 

Chicai^o  is  about  three  hundred  miles  west 
of  Detroit,  by  the  route  at  present  and  usual- 
ly travelled.  It  b  a  town  beautifully  situated 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  wes^- 
em  side  of  it,  and  is  unquestionably  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  large  aties  of  the  far 
and  great  West.  It  is  at  the  head  of  lake 
nayioaljon,  and  vessels  and  steamboats  of 
the  largest  uze  may  pass  to  and  from  Buffalo 
and  Chicago,  thus  presenung  these  two 
points  in  prominent  contrast,  and  bringing 
them  near  together  in  interest  and  mter- 
course. 

There  is.  not  a  more  beautiful  and  noble 
sheet  of  water  in  thewiorld,  for  navigation, 
than  I^e  Michigan ;  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  wheo  its  bosom  will  be  whitened 
with  the  canvass  of  large  vessels  and  .agitated 
with  the  more  rapid  and  imposing  action  of 
steamboats.  Indeed,  there  is  at  this  moment 
a  sc^ambofl^  **  The  MicbigiD,"  floating  at 
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'  the  wharf,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  room  in 
which  I  om  now  writing,  nearly  finished, 
which  is  destined  for  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  lakes ;  and  she  is  worthy  of  the  name 
she  bears.  She  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  West,  and  probably  equal 
in  construction,  size  and  finish,  to  the  proud- 

.  est  of  the  boats  floating  upon  the  Hudson. 
Indeed,  she  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
North  River  boats,  being  designed  for  a  more 
difficult  and  trying  navigation. 

To  return,  however,  to  Chicago,  which  is 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  also 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  1  have 
ever  seen.  The  Chicago  river  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  two  branches,  which  are 
called  the  North  and  South  branch  ;  and  the 
confluence  is  directly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  ;  and  from  the  Point  (so  called,  where 
the  branches  unite,)  it  winds  along  until  the 
waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  lake,  near  a 
mile  from  the  Point.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  the  government  is  now  constructing  a 
national  harbor,  under  the  supenntendence 
of  Maj.  Geortte  Bender,  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Dearborn,  a  gentleman  of  de- 
servedly high  reputation  in  the  army.  The 
river  is  navigable,  with  twenty-three  or  four 
feet  of  water,  up  to  the  Point,  and  up  each 
branch  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
harbor  being  completed,  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  may  run  up  to  the  Point,  and  there  find 
a  safe  and  excellent  mooring. 

Chicaji^o  is  on  the  great  western  thorough- 
fare to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  regular  chain  of 
steamboat,  rail-road  and  stage  communica- 
tion from  the  city  of  New-York  to  St.  Louis 
and  New-Orleans,  on  this  route.  The  natu- 
ral route  is  a  rail- road  from  Albany  to  j^uf- 
falo,  steamboat  from  thrnce  to  Detroit,  a 
rail-road  across  the  territory  from  Detroit  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's  river  (about 
SOO  miles,)  a  steamboat  from  thence  across 
the  lake  to  Chicago,  only  forty-five  miles, 
and  a  rail-road  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois 
riyer,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  where  it 
vf'iH  meet  steam l)oats  of  the  largest  size, 
from  New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis  ;  and  this 
will  complete  the  route.  When  this  route 
shall  be  established,  ^ou  may  travel  from 
Albany  to  St;  Louis  in  nine  days !— and  it 
win  combine  such  advantages  of  certainty, 
safety,  tomfort,  and  expedition,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  th6  great  attraction  of  country  and 
places  through  which  it  will  pass,  that  m  my 
opinion,  it  wilt  be  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  this  be  so,  the  inter- 
ests of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit^  Bufialo. 
Albany  and  New-York  are  identical,  and 
should  be  so  regarded. 

The  territory  of  Michigan  is  rapidly  Hsing 
in  importance  aud  interest.    Its  resonrces 


and  capacity,  physical,  moral  and  politics 
have  not  been  overrated  ;  indeed,  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  considered.  The  pop. 
ulation  assimilates  to  that  of  the  western 
part  of  New-York,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
states  of  New-York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vennont.  Of  court^,  it  com- 
bines all  the  physical  and  moral  enterprize 
and  intellieence  which  distinguish  the  states 
from  which  it  comes.  The  evidences  of  the 
excellent  character  of  the  population,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  direction,  in  travelling 
from  the  city  of  Detroit  into  the  interior. 
Already  there  are  thriving  villages  and  towns, 
assimilating  in  appearance  to  3ie  towns  and 
villages  in  our  own  state,  which  seem  to  have 
been  built  up  by  the  same  hands.  While 
Pigepn,  a  small  village  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  prairie  of  its  name,  m  St.  Joseph's  eouo- 
ty,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of 
Detroit,  on  the  Chicago  road,  is  a  delightful 
place,  at  which  we  arrived  on  the  27th  July, 
and  spent  three  days  very  pleasantly.  The 
prairie  in  which  it  is  seatea  contains  about 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  clioice  and  rich 
land.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  Prairie,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you 
any  idea  of  the  peculiar  and  interesting  as- 
pect of  the  country  which  it  presents.  The 
White  Pigeon  prairie  is  skirted  or  encircled 
with  a  dense  and  noble  forest  of  timber  and 
wood,  and  which  is  to  it  like  the  frame  of  a 

f picture.  In  looking  off  upon  a  landscape 
ike^this,  one  feels  the  sentiment  of  tne 
psalmist,  when  he  exclaims—^*  the  works  of 
the  Lord  are  very  great,  and  sought  of  all 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein.*'  This 
prairie  presents  Nature  in  her  most  lovely 
and  attractive  form.  It  is  so  different  from 
the  country  to  which  the  eastern  man  has 
been  accustomed,  that  the  effect  upon  him 
is  indescribable.  He  is  lost  in  woimer  and 
admiration. 

On  Sabbath,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  bear* 
ing  Bishop  Chase,  late  president  of  Kenyon 
CoUei^e,  in  Ohio.    He  resides  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  in  the  interior,  about  twenty 
miles  soutli-east  of  White  Pigeon,  where  he 
owns  and  cultivates  a  fine  farm.    He  preach- 
es on  the  Sabbath  statedly,  and  alternately 
at  various  places  in  the  territory,  once   in 
three  mouths  at  each  place.    His  circuit  is 
very  extensive,  and  his  preaching  is  admired 
by  the  people  generally.    At  White  Pigeoo 
we  found  a  flourishing  Sunday  School,  and 
also  another  at  a  small  village  a  little  to  the 
east  of  it,  called  Newville.    I  mention  these 
circumstances  to  show  you  tliat  the  institu^ 
tions  of  religion  are  planted  aod  enjoyed  even 
in  the  midst  of  what  only  three  years  ago 
was  a  solitary  desert—a  waste  and  barren 
spot,  frequented  only  by  tlie  nativie  Indian^ 
On  this  spot,  there  is  now  a  population   of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  m  the  villaKe» 
and  about  eight  hundred  on  the  prairie^-^ 
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Thero  are  two  chordiet  to  be  erected  this 
season,  which  famishes  pret^  good  evidence 
of  the  thrift  and  character  of  the  popalatioo. 

In  trarellinis  to  White  Pigeon,  we  passed  a 
great  many  lakes.  They  are  generally  small, 
from  one  to  fii^e  miles  in  length,  and  some  of 
them  are  Terr  handsome.  The  appearance 
of  these  small  and  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
surrounded  by  the  native  and  luxuriant  for- 
est, is  very  delightful  and  cheering  to  the 
weary  traveller.  The  banks  are  generally 
sloping  to  the  water,  which  is  pure  and  clear 
as  chrystal.  Many  of  them  abound  with  Boe 
fish.  We  selected  in  imagination  many  a 
site  for  a  country  seat,  on  the  margin  of  a 
lake ;  than  which  you  could  not  imagine  any 
thing  more  beautiful.  We  were  informed 
that  there  are  fifty  lakes  in  the  county  of  St. 
Joseph's  alone,  covering  from  one  to  fifty 
acres  of  land  ;  some  of  them  have  no  visible 
outlet  or  inlet. 

The  country  west  of  White  Pigeon,  between 
it  and  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  very  in- 
teresting,  and  not  much  settl^.  It  is  a  se- 
ries of  burr  oak,  oak  openings,  prairies,  and 
dense  forest,  or  what  is  termed  heavy  timber 
land.  The  burr  oak,  oak  openings,  and  prai- 
ne  lands,  are  most  sooght  for  by  the  emi- 
grants, being  considered  the  best.  Beards- 
ley^s  prairie,  through  which  %ve  passed,  and 
which  lies  about  twenty-six  miles  west  of 
White  Pigeon,  attracted  our  attention,  and 
excited  more  admiration  than  any  which  we 
bad  yet  seen.  It  fonns  a  complete  circle, 
about  three  miles  in  diameter  .enclosail  with 
a  noble  forest  of  burr  oaks.  The  surface  of 
this  prairie  is  undulating  or  rolling,  and 
there/ore  to  our  eyes  more  beautiful.  The 
level  prah'ies,  though  very  handsome,  are  too 
much  like  a  picture.  From  Beardsley's  orai- 
rie  to  Niles,  is  ten  miles,  through  as  bne  a 
country  as  die  eye  ever  rested  on :  and  if  it 
were  owned  by  a  private  gentleman,  uid  he 
bad  exercised  his  tasta  in  laying  out  the 
grounds  and  roads,  in  view  of  combining  the 
greatest  attractions,  he  could  not  have  made 
a  more  beaotifol  park  than  it  now  is :  indeed, 
this  remark  will  apply  to  the  ride  between 
Sturge's  prairie  ana  White  Pigeon,  a  distance 
of  thirteen  miles.  The  road  west  from 
Sturge^s  prairie  to  Chicago,  follows  on  the 
route  of  an  Indian  trail,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance perhaps  the  great  beauty  of  it  is  to 
be  attributed,— the  trail  winding  naturally 
through  noble  groves  of  forest  trees^  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  finest  lakes.  Niles  is 
a  pleasant  village  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Joseph's  river,  in  Berrien  county.  It  now 
contains  about  fifty  houses,  and  a  small  pop- 
ulation. The  river  at  this  point  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  coasiderable  size,  and  it  is 
diroughout  one  of  the  finest  streams  of  wa- 
ter I  have  ever  seen.  Its  banks  are  general  I  v 
low,  but  not  marshy,  and  the  country  through 
which  It  flows,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  betng 


the  best  in  the  territory.  Emigration  is  rap- 
idlv  filling  it  up.  Niles  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  a  direct  course  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  river  or  Lake  Michigan.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  reserva-^ 
tion  belonging  to  the  Pottawatomies,  wbicli 
lies  about  seventeen  miles  on  the  river,  and 
extends  back  about  ten  miles  in  a  triangle. 
It  is  a  most  valublc  reserration,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  about  negotiatins  a  treaty  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  which 
will  bring  this  fine  section  into  market. 

In  travelling  from  Niles  west  towards  Che- 
cago  we  soon  entered  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  the  road  for  a  distance  of  fifty  mi!es 
leads  through  a  country  superior,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  any  which  we  had  yet  seen.  The  In- 
dian reservation  is  undoubtedly  a  superior 
tract  of  prairie  and  burr  oak  land.  The  In- 
dian Pogafans  village,  through  which  we 
passed,  bnut  up  altogether  of  bark,  was  not 
particulariv  interesting  to  us.  Terre  coupe 
rrairie  and  Rolling;  Prairie  are  very  handsome 
tracts,  interspersed  with  little  iilands  of  for- 
ests. This  may  strike  you  as  a  singular  and 
inappropriate  term  as  applied  to  a  forest,  but 
the  traveller  uses  it  naturally  for  it  expresses 
the  appearance  which  the  fact  pre«ents.  On 
Terre  coupe  Prairie,  perhaps  in  the  centre  of 
it,  there  are  several  of  these  islands,  and  they 
are  verv  beautiful.  They  seem  to  have  been 
planted  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
^ome  of  these  forest  islands  are  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive prairie  on  all  sides ;  some  of  them 
are  only  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
perhaps  of  %  less  size,  and  appear  like  small 
islands  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  settler  always  locates  his  house  on  the 
margin  of  thp  wood,  if  he  is, so  fortunate  as 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  it ;  and  many  a 
humble  log  house  is  to  be  found  on  a  site 
within  the  shade  of  a  princely  forest,  and 
which  would  really  excite  the  envy  of  those 
who  covet  a  countrv  residence,  as  the  acme 
o(  enjoyment,  and  which  the  hand  of  art  can- 
not possibly  equal.  Nature  has  done  that 
here,  which  the  wealthy  have  spent  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  efforts  to  accomplish,  and  in 
which  they  have  failed  at  last,  that  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  fine  country  seat. 

The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  tract,  or 

Erairie,  however,  winch  we  saw,  was  *'  the 
)oor  Prairie,"  so  called,  in  Laporte  county, 
Indiana.  The  Door  Prairie  extends  for  sev- 
eral miles,  and  is  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  forest  in  the  centre  of  the 
Krairic,  on  each  side,  contracts  to  a  point, 
saving  a  passage  just  wide  enough  for  the 
road  to  pass  through  it,  which  whether  trav- 
elling east  or  west,  at  a  distance  appears  like 
a  door  passage  cut  through  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  road.  As  you  pass  through  the 
door  either  way,  the  country  expands  into 
the  most  magnificent  prairie,  which  is  only 
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limited  in  prospect  by  the  forett  in  the  lNM:k ' 
groond,  and  which  tt  J  have  befoire  remarked, 
encloses  the  picture. 

Laporte,  a  small  village,  and  the  oonnty 
town  of  Lnporte  county,  a  new  county  re- 
cently organized,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  prairie,  and  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  Door.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  rapid  settlement  andimprovement  of  this 
section  of  country,  the  history  of  this  village 
will  serve  my  purpose  very  well.  Three 
months  since  there  was  not  a  single  house  on 
the  ground,  which  is  now  occupied  by  more 
than  twenty  fine  frame  buildings,  including 
two  stores,  a  tavern,  &c.  &c.  A  land  office 
has  recently  been  established  at  this  place, 
under  charge  of  Major  Robb  as  receiver,  and 
Mr.  Lemmon  as  register. 

Michigan  will  soon  add  the  weight  of  her 
influence  in  sustaining  and  defending  the 
Urdon,  of  which  she  will  constitute  a  strong 
arm.  I  regard  the  speedy  establishment  of 
the  great  western  route,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  via  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  as  one  of  the  mostim^rtant  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  and  as  constitutinf;  one  of 
the  strongest  links  in  that  chain  of  mternal 
improvements,  which  will  bind  this  Union 
indissolubly  together.  This  route  will  bring 
all  the  South-west  em  states  in  close  contaa 
with  the  northern,  middle  and  Atlantic  states. 
The  Union  is  to  be  preserved,  in  mv  opinion, 
with  the  blessing  ot  Providence,  by  a  free 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  far 
south  and  the  west,  and  the  far  east,  and  the 
diffusion  down  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  over  all  the  south-western  states, 
or  tM  principles  and  feelings  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  people  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states. 

Colonel  Jones,  of  Detroit,  a  highly  respec- 
table and  enterprising  citizen,  has  recently 
established  a  line  of  stages  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail,  from  that  city  to  Niles, 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  of 
Detroit.  This  stage  runs  three  times  a  week. 
Il  is  regarded  as  a  great  and  beneficial  enter- 
prize,  as  in  truth  it  is.  He  now  proposes  to 
extend  the  line  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
to  take  the  mail  for  St.  Louis  ^  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  He  assures  me,  that 
even  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
the  great  southern  and  eastern  mail  for  St. 
Louis,  and  the  country  north  of  it,  which  em- 
braces what  is  known  as  the  mining  country, 
may  be  carried  from  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  way  of  Albany,  Bufl^o,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
<^o,  to  St.  Louis,  about  eight  days  earlier 
than  it  is  now  transported.  And  if  govern- 
ment shall  encourage  the  measure,  he  propo- 
ses at  once  to  organise  the  rout  through  to 
St.  Louis.  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt 
that  this  mail  route  will  be  promptly  estab- 
lished by  the  proper  authorities. 

I  intend,  when  leisure  will  permit,  to  fur- 


niiAi  yoa  with  further  notes  of  the  weitem 
coQtktry  embraced  in  our  toar. 


Ftam  Brockedaa^  Ixeonioa  is  tbt  Alpc 
THE  MOVASTEET  OP  THE  OEEAT  ST.  BBEirAEO. 

The  scene  around  us  was  nearly  closed  in 
by  mountains,  peaks,and  rocks,which  descend 
even  to  the  hospice :  upon  the  latter  of  these, 
bordering  the  lake,  lay  large  patches  of  snow, 
from  which  it  is  rarelv  free  throughout  the 
year.  The  spot  was  wild  beyond  imaginatbn, 
and  combined  features  of  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful,  to  which  we  are  impatient  to 
add  a  third^the  «ocia/— which,  even  in  this 
wilderness  in  the  clouds,  we  received  from 
the  kind  and  gentlemanlyattentions  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Bernard.  They  were  at  their 
duties  in  the  chapel  when  we  entered :  but 
we  were  welcomed  by  a  fine,  respectable 
lookine  servant,  Victor,  who  realized  the 
proverb  **  like  master,  like  roan  i^  he  was  one 
of  the  fittest  precursors  to  tlieir  hospitality 
that  1  ever  saw.  In  a  few  minutes  he  placed 
refreshment  before  us,  and  said  that  we 
should  be  eipected  at  six  o'clock  to  sup  with 
the  brethren.  The  d'ecent,  unpretending 
kindness  of  this  welcome  delighted  us.  We 
were  soon  after  greeted  by  some  of  the 
monks ;  and  surprised  to  see  them  all  yonng 
men,  at  least  none  were  forty.  We  learnt 
that  they  volunteer  into  this  kind  and  devo* 
ted  service  at  eighteen  years  of  age :  their 
vows  are  for  fifteen  years  to  this  duty ;  but 
few  al9  robust  enough  to  bear  the  severities 
of  the  winter  at  this  height,  without  feeling 
their  effects  in  broken  constitutions  and  ruin* 
ed  health. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  the  ice  of  the  lake 
never  melted,  and  not  a  week  passed  without 
snow  falling :  the  severest  cola  recorded  was 
S9  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit :  it 
has  often  been  observed  at  18  and  80  degrees 
below.    The  greatest  heat  has  been  68  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit ;  but  even  in  the  height 
of  summer  it  always  freezes  early  in  the 
morning.    The  hospice  is  rarely  four  months 
clear  of  snow :  its  average  depth  around  the 
building;  is  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  sometimes 
the  drifts  accumulate  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet  against  the  hospice.    The  entrance,  for 
this  reason,  is  attained  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  lead  to  what  may  be  called  the  first 
floor ;  below^are  the  stables,  store  rooms  for 
wood,  &c.    This  leads  to  a  corridor,  and 
thence  into  various  offices:   on   the   floor 
above,  another  corridor  leacls  to  the  chapel, 
the  refectory,  the  separate  chambers  for  the 
religieux,  and  extensive  accommodation  for 
travellers ;  in  which  the  neatness  and  com- 
fort of  the  arrangements  add  greatly  to  an 
Englishman's  enjoyment  of  his  reception.— 
One  chamber  is  devoted  to  visiters,  especially 
the  ladies ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  draoh' 
mg  room  of  the  estabhshment.    To  decorate 
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tbitrooin,  trtTdlen  have  presented  to  the 
hoipice  prints  and  drawings;  and  even  a 
piano  forte  bas  been  added  to  the  means  of 
enjoyment  here.  A  cabinet  is  attached  to 
this  cbambery  which  contains  collections 
made  by  the  monks  of  the  plants  and  miner- 
ab  aroond  the  Great  St.  Bernard ,  and  anti- 
quities from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  ef  Ju- 
piter,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  mountain. 
These  consist  of  vouve  tablets  and  figures  in 
bronze  and  other  metab,  arms,  and  coins ; 
and  are  a  great  resource  to  the  visiters  at  the 
hospice,  if  the  weather  should  be  unfavora- 
ble enough  to  detain  them  withm  its  walls. 

The  perilous  passage  of  these  mountains  is 
more  frequently  undertaken  in  the  winter 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  necessity  or  urgency  of  afiairs 
which  can  lead  persons,  at  such  a  season, 
through  such  scenes  of  danger.  They  are 
generalljpedlars  or  smugglers,  who  mount 
the  puss  from  either  side,  m  defiance  of  the 
snows,  tourmentesy  and  avalanches  of  these 
high  regions.  During  the  severe  cold  of  win- 
ter the  snow  at  this  elevation  forms  and  falls 
like  dost;  it  congeals  so  soon,  and  so  hard, 
that  the  particles  do  not  attach  and  form 
flakes  when  they  touch,  as  in  lower  regions ; 
and,  instead  of  consolidating  beneath  the 
traveller's  feet,  tliey  rise  around  him  in  pow- 
der, and  he  sinks  to  his  middle.  These  snow- 
storms, when  accompanied  by  violent  winds, 
are  called  tourmentes,  and  are  often  fatal  to 
the  poor  wretches  who  encounter  them ;  un- 
able then  to  trace  the  path  they  wander  and 
fall  over  precipices.  The  avalanches,  too, 
take  their  share  of  their  victims.  The  sum- 
mer ayalanch  is  caused  by  the  submelting  of 
the  snow,  which  undermines  its  support; 
and  the  mass,  once  set  in  motion,  descends 
with  great  violence.  The  avalanches  of 
winter  are  occasioned  by  the  masses  of  snow 
accumulating  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  too  dry  to  attach  firmly :  and 
when  the  weight  of  snow  exceeds  tHe  sup- 
porting resistance  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  slides  off  into  the  valley  below 
wich  a  suddenness  and  violence  which  the 
monks  who  described  it  compared  to  the  dit- 
char^  of  a  cannon-ball :  these  are  the  sort 
of  avalanches  which  in  the  winter  render  the 
approach  to  the  hospice  very  dangerous.— 
Near  the  convent  the  mountains  are  steep, 
and  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  almost  certam 
destruction  if  an  avalanclie  fall  whilst  he 
passes ;  and  the  poor  wretch,  buried  beneath 
the  mass,  is  found  only  when  the  snow  melts, 
and  the  summer,  whicn  to  him  never  returns, 
discovers  the  victim  in  these  regions  of  win- 
ter. Under  every  arcumstanoe  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  render  assistance  the  worthy 
monks  of  St.  Bernard  set  out  upon  their 
regularly  appointed  duties.  Undismayed  by 
the  spirit  of  the  storm,  and  obeying  a  higher 
power,  they  seek»  amidst  tlie  greatest  dan- 


ters,  ^  ethaoBtad  or  overwhelmed  travel^ 
ler,--they  are  generally  accompanied  by  their 
dogs.  The  sagacity  of  these  animals  is  so 
eatraordinary,  that  they  too,  as  if  conscious 
of  their  performing  a  high  duty,  will  roam 
alone  the  day  and  night  through  in  those  des- 
olate regions,  discover  the  victim  buried  in 
the  snow,  and  lie  on  him  and  lick  him  to  im- 
part warmth.  They  bear  with  them  some 
refreshing  liqueur  aronnd  their  necks  for  the 
poor  traveller  whom  they  may  find,  if  he 
should  have  still  sense  enou|sh  left  to  use  it ; 
they  then  bark  or  howl— their  signals  for  as- 
sistance—or, if  the  distance  be  too  great,  re- 
turn to  seek  it.  These  valuable  and  noble 
animals  have  often  deserved  gold  collars  from 
the  Humane  Society.  At  present,  there  are 
only  four  of  these  dogs  at  the  convent.  Not 
long  since  a  morulity  prevailed  among  them, 
and  they  had  alteost  become  extinct.  > 

The  number  of  resident  monks  is  now^ 
twelve ;  they  all,  except  the  principal,  work 
at  the  common  duties  of  their  establishment ; 
they  have  five  or  six  resident  domestics,  be- 
sides some  at  the  vacberie,  and  in  several 
other  services  of  the  hospice.  The  religious 
order  of  the  monks  on  the  St.  Bernard  h  that 
of  St.  Augustin,  of  which  the  distinguishing 
badge  is  a  white  narrow  band,  with  an  open 
slit  some  way  along  the  middle.  This  is 
passed  over  the  head,  and  hangs  like  a  chain 
from  the  shoulders  ;  the  ends  are  tucked,  be- 
fore and  behind,  into  a  black  broad  girdle, 
which  is  worn  round  the  middle.  Their  dress 
is  a  lone  cloth  tunic,  with  sleeves  which  fit 
close.  On  the  head  they  wear  a  pyramid 
cap  with  a  tuft  at  the  top;  the  whole  dreSs 
IS  gentlemanly  and  becoming. 

At  supper  we  were  placal  at  the  head  of 
the  table ;  it  was  Friday ;  tlie  soup,  ttiough 
maigrey  was  excellent ;  the  fish— pieces  of 
salt  cod,  dressed  with  cream  and  currants — 
delicious  omelets,  cheese,  and  fruit,  com- 
pleted our  repast.  The  vin  ordinaire  was 
good,  and  an  extra  bottle  was  served  to  us  of 
some  delicious  Italian  wine.  Their  courteous 
and  polite  attentions  to  their  guests  were 
those  which  would  indicate  more  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  than  they  can  have 
had ;  and  we  received  this  kindness,  in  re- 
gions otherwise  inhospitable,  from  men 
whose  habits  might  have  been  monkish  and 
secluded,  instead  of  being  the  dispensers  of 
such  refreshing  and  unexpected  manna  as 
they  offered  to  us  in  this  wilderness.  The 
conversation  at  table  was  general  and  most 
rational.  It  had  no  restraint  but  in  the  re- 
spect which  their  characters  and  conduct 
commanded. — Their  information  was  more 
extensive  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it  upon 
the  state  of  literature  and  science  in  the 
world  they  had  (eft.  This  they  derived  from 
the  periodical  works  of  some  academic  bodies 
which  are  sent  to  them  ;  they  have  a  small 
library,  principally  composed  of  theological 
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Works.    Mach  of  their  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  their  iflterconrse  with  their  visiters,  which, 
during  the  short  summer  at  the  hospice,  is 
eitensive ;  and,  among  the  crowd,  man?  re- 
spectable and  well-informed  travellers  fum- 
ish  them  with  information.    There  is  a  pro- 
priety in  their  inquiries,  and  an  apparent 
interest  in  the  affairs,  of  mankmd  in  their 
conversation,  which,  eicept  that  it  is  entirely 
free  from  discontent  and  affectation,  would 
induce  the  traveller  to  imagine  that  their 
cells  sometimes  heard  their  si^hs  for  a  freer 
intercourse  with  the  world.    In  reply  to  some 
questions  which  I  put  to  the  prior  about  the 
state  of  their  funds  and  the  report  which  had 
nrevailed  in  England,  that  the  absence  of 
Napoleon  from  the  political  world  had  less- 
enei  their  resources,  he  informed  me  that 
their  finances  were  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  that  Bonaparte  rather  impove- 
rished than  enriched  them.    It  is  true  that 
he  had  assisted  them  with  donations ;  bat 
his  claims  upon  them  for  the  purveyance  of 
his  soldiers  had  exceeded  these  benefits^they 
had  had  forty  men  quartered  upon  them  for 
months  together,  and  50,000  had  passed  by 
the  hospice  and  been  assisted  in  one  year. 
Now,  however,  the  prior  said,  their  resources 
were  increasing  :  the  peace  of  Europe  ena- 
bled those  stranffers  to  visit  the  hospice  who 
travelled  for  pleasure,  and  could  afford  to 
aid  their  funds.    Those  who  can  pay,  though 
no  charge  is  made,  Usually  deposit  something 
in  the  box  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent, 
which  is  rarely  less  than  the  parties  would 
have  paid  at  an  inn :  the  poor  traveller  is  al- 
ways fed  and  lodged  gratis. 

>\fter  our  arrival  to-day,  not  fewer  than 
ten  other  visiters  reached  the  hospice  in  three 
parties.  An  English  young  married  couple, 
with  two  friends,  passing  the  honeymoon  in 
Switzerland  and  Savoy ;  an  Englishman  and 
his  wife,  with  their  children— a  son  and 
daughter,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old. 
1*hese  remained  in  the  drawing-room,  an 
apartment  particularly  appropriated  to  their 
visiters,  when  there  were  Ifidies  in  the  party. 
We  did  not  visit  them,  as,  for  once,  we  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  the  monks.  The  tnird 
party  was  an  intolerable  young  puppy,  an 
Englishman ;  he  came  witH  his  servant,  who 
wore  the  dress  of  a  courier.  This  precious 
specimen  of  the  worst  produce  of  our  coun- 
try, entered  the  room  with  vulvar  discourte- 
sy, as  if  he  had  done  the  hospice  prodigious 
honor  in  condescending  to  come  there  at  all ; 
returned  uncivil  looks  to  the  proffered  kind- 
ness of  the  monks,  flung  himself  into  an 
a.-*ni-chair,  and,  giving  to  another  the  honor 
of  supporting  his  legs  wrapt  himself  up  in 
hi^  ignorant,  or,  as  he  of  course  thought,  dig- 
nified silence,  until  his  servant  entered  to  tell 
him  that  his  room  and  refreshment  were 
ready,  when  he  ordered  a^re  in  his  chamber. 
This  almost  upset  the  tranquillity  of  the 


kind-hearted  principal,  who,  after  the  puppy 
had  retired,  hinted  to  us,  with  more  delicacy 
than  the  object  deserved,  that  the  last  was  the 
heaviest  claim  he  could  make  upon  their  hos- 
pitality, as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  is 
very  great.  The  whole  hospice  iswarmoi 
by  an  apparatus  which  renders  particular 
fires  at  this  season  unnecessary  in  the  cham- 
bers: it  certainly  was  not  needed  by  the 
young  and  healthy  coxcomb  who  had  ordered 
what  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  an  in- 
valid, the  traveller  in  winter ;  or  to  render 
more  endurable  to  themselves  the  severities 
of  the  awful  situation  to  which  they  were 
generously  devoted  for  the  service  of  others. 
Not  a  bush  is  to  be  found  near  ttie  hospice, 
and  the  wood  for  its  service  is  obtained  from 
the  lorest  of  Ferret,  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  leagues.  The  consumption  of  wood  is 
very  great ;  for  at  the  hospice,  owing  to  its 
great  elevation,  water  boils  at  a  temperature 
considerably  less  than  on  a  level  witli  the 
sea ;  this  is  so  unfavorable  for  the  concoction 
of  meat,  that  it  requires  longer  boiling,  and, 
of  course,  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel  is  con- 
sumed. 

One  of  the  parties  arrived  late,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The  night  was  calm  and 
beautiful,  and  so  warm  fur  this  elevation, 
that  we  enjoyed  looking  out  of  the  window 
upon  the  stul  and  deep  and  solemn  scene 
which  surrounded  us.  One  of  the  brethren 
said,  *' There  is  company  ascending  the 
mountain  on  the  Swiss  side  ;**  but  silent  as 
the  grave  as  every  thing  was  around  us,  our 
ears  were  not  suMX^ptible  of  such  nice  dis- 
tinctions o\'  sound :  he  said  they  were  venr 
distant.  He  was  right ;  the  uai  ty  with  the 
children  arrived  long  enough  after  tu  astonish 
us  at  the  perception  which  he  must  have  had 
of  their  approach. 


rroa  Heneheiri  Natanl  PhikNophy,  in  (he  Cabinet 
Cyelopoedia. 

CUBIOUS    DISCOVERIES    IN    PRACTICAL    SCI- 
ENCE. 

In  the  granite  quarries  nearSeringaffatam, 
the  most  enormous  blocks  are  separated  from 
the  solid  rock  by  tbe  following  neat  and  sim- 
ple process.  The  workman  having  found  a 
portion  of  tbe  rock  sufficiently  extensive,  and 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  already 
quarried,  lays  bare  tlie  upper  surface,  and 
marks  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction  of  tlie  in- 
tended separation,  along  which  a  groove  is 
cut  with  a  chisel,  about  a  couple  of  inches  io 
depth.  Above  this  groove  a  line  of  fire  is 
kindled,  and  this  is  maintained  till  the  rock 
below  is  thoroughly  heated,  immediately  on 
which  a  line  of  men  and  women,  each  pi o- 
vided  with  a  pot  of  cold  water,  suddenly 
sweep  off"  the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  in 
the  heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  ooce 
splits  with  a  clean  fracture.  Square  blocks, 
of  six  feet  in  the  side  and  upwards  of  80  feet 
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io  lenstb,  art  toinetimes  detached  by  this 
inettMM.  Hardljr  less  simple  aod  efficacious 
is  the  process  used  in  some  parts  of  France, 
where  millstones  arc  made.  When  a  mass 
sufficiently  large  is  found,  it  is  cut  into  a 
round  form,  beveral  feet  high,  and  the  ques- 
lios  then  arises,  how  to  divide  this  into  pie- 
ces of  a  proper  size  for  millstones.  For  this 
purpose  grooves  are  chiselled  out,  at  distan- 
ces corresponding  to  the  thickness  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  millstones,  into  which 
lErooves  wedges  of  dried  wood  are  driven. 
These  wedges  are  then  wetted,  or  exposed  lo 
the  dew,  ami  neit  morning  the  block  of  stone 
is  found  separated  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size 
for  millstones,  merely  by  the  expansion  of 
the  wood,  consequent  on  its  absorption  of 
moisture ;  an  irresistible  natural  power  thus 
finishing  almost  without  any  trouble,  and  at 
no  expense,  an  operation  which,  from  the  pe- 
culiar hardness  of  the  texture  of  the  stone, 
would  otherwise  be  impracticable  but  by  the 
most  powerful  machinery,  or  the  most  per- 
severing labor. 

In  needle-manufactories,  the  workmen 
who  point  the  needles  are  constantly  exposed 
to  excessively  minute  particles  of  steel,  which 
fly  from  the  grind-stones,  and  mix,  chough 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as  the  finest  dust  in 
the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with  their  breath. 
The  effect,  though  imperceptible  on  a  short 
exposure,  yet  t>eing  constantly  repeated  from 
day  to  day,  produces  a  constitutional  irrita- 
tion dependent  on  the  tonic  properties  of  the 
steel,  which  is  sure  to  terminate  in  pulmonary 
consumption ;  insomuch  that  persons  em- 
ployed m  this  kind  of  work,  had  scarcely 
ever  attained  the  age  of  40  years.  In  vain 
was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before  its 
entry  into  the  lungs,  by  gauzes,  or  linen 
guards ;  the  dust  was  too  me  and  penetra- 
ting to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expe- 
dients, till  some  ingenious  person  betbouglit 
him  of  that  wonderful  power  which  every 
child  who  searches  for  its  mother's  needle 
with  a  magnet,  or  admires  the  motions  of  a 
few  steel-filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held 
above  it,  sees  in  exercise.  Masks  of  niagne- 
tixed  steel-wire  are  now  constructed  and 
Adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By 
these,  the  air  is  not  merely  itrained^  but 
searched  in  its  passage  through  them,  and 
^'ach  obnoxious  acom  arrested  and  removed. 
Who  would  have  conceived  that  linen  ragt 
were  capable  of  producing  more  than  their 
own  weight  of  nigar,  by  the  simple  agency 
of  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
adds  (the  sulphuric  f^  That  dty  banes  could 
be  a  magazine  of  nutriment,  capable  of  pres* 
ervation  for  years,  and  ready  to  yield  up  their 
sustenance  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
support  of  life,  on  the  apnlicatiou  of  that 

Rowerfui  agent,  steam,  which  enters  so  large- 
j  into  our  processes,  or  of  an  acid  at  once 
cheap  and  cUirable  ?  That  saw  duit  itself  is 


susceptible  of  conversion  into  a  sub«««rtica 
bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  bread ;  and 
tho'  certainly  less  nBlacable  than  that  of 
flour,  yet  no  way  oisagreeable,  and  both 
wholesome  and  digestible,  as  well  as  highly 
nutritive .' 


From  the  Oenoee  Farmer. 
THE   FRIENDS. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  difference  of  socie- 
ty, according  to  the  division  caused  by  reli- 
gious or  political  opinions,  we  have  discover- 
ed none  so  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  fann- 
ers as  that  class  ususuallv  denomioaced 
Friends.  In  travelling  throu|i^b  different  parts 
of  the  U.  S.,  we  have  sometimes  thought  we 
could  tell  when  we  passed  the  habitation  of 
one  of  these  families.  There  is  always  a  gen- 
eral appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort  in 
and  about  their  dwelling  not  to  be  found 
among  any  other  class  of  people^and  we 
have  often  questioned  ourselves  why  this  was. 
As  it  happeoeth  to  one  man,  so  it  doeth  to 
another,  and  yet  here  are  a  people  that  seem 
exempt  from  this  universal  maxim.  It  must 
be  the  effect  of  education.  If,  then,  their 
code  of  education  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort  in  this  life,  without 
detracting  from  our  hopes  for  the  future,  is 
it  not  worthy  of  imitation— or  at  least  inquir- 
ing into  to  find  the  cause  why  this  is  so  ?  To 
support  us  in  this  conclusion,  if  we  examine 
the  cataloKue  of  crime  in  our  country,  we 
find  few  instances  upon  record  in  whidi  any 
one  of  this  denomination  have  been  engaged 
—and  the  records  of  our  judicial  tribunals 
clearly  demonstrate,  that  tHe  number  of  this 
class  of  people  y%  hich  have  been  engaged  iu 
legal  controversies,  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, is  less  than  that  of  any  other.  So  far 
then,  as  the  peace  of  society  is  concerned, 
this  is  a  praiseworthy  trait  in  their  moral 
code,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  With  them 
it  is  a  maxim,  that  an  idle  is  a  dangerous  man 
in  a  community ;  and  hence  it  is  that  such 
scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  in&til  into  tlie 
minds  of  their  children  the  necessity  of  hab- 
its of  industry. 

Industry,  when  accompanied  with  pru- 
dence, in  most  instances  serves  to  increase 
our  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort ;  aod 
a  proper  restraint  of  our  unruly  passions 
when  young,  prepares  us  for  enjoying  those 
blessings  without  coveting  what  nas  been 
given  to  others.  Thus  the  steady  and  rigid 
rules  of  discipline  practised  by  these  people, 
not  only  prepares  their  offspring  for  useful- 
ness in  society,  but  for  providing  for  them- 
selves those  things  whicn  contribute  to  their 
bodily  comfort;  producing  peace  of  mind 
and  its  concomitant  length  of  days.  If  these 
things  are  so.  why  are  not  the  habits  of  those 
people  worthy  of  more  general  imitation  ? 
by  imitating  their  habits  of  industry  and 
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tctmmdjf  we  should  not  ba  teidoMtood  m 
implyiDic  ^W  it  become  necessary  to  ac- 
knqwledjre  all  thiKh-  peculiarities  of  worship 
•r  DeliefV  With  this  we  have  nothing  ta  Ho. 
We  would  confine  our  observatioiui  to  their 
habits  of  industry,  economy  and  frogalityy 
together  with  their  due  observances  of  all  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  morality,  and  love  of 
education.  Very  few  of  this  class  of  people 
are  to  be  found  amOn^  those  termed  igno- 
rant ;  and  their  education  is  free  from  osten- 
tation, and  confined  to  usefulness.  As  they 
are  systematic  in  all  tbeir  business,  they  ac- 
tually appear  to  have  more  time  co  devote  to 
readmg  and  writing  than  our  people.  We 
offer  our  paper  as  proof  of  this.  We  have 
bad,  for  the  last  vear,  many  contributors  to 
its  columns^  of  wnich  we  inay  be  justly  proud, 
but  in  lookmi^  over  the  names  we  find  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  Friends.  In  short, 
they  are  the  most  scientific  class  of  agricul- 
turalists in  our  state,  and  whether  we  con* 
sider  them  in  their  social  relations  or  private 
'characters,  they  may  be  compared  to  the 
deep  and  silent  brook,  which  is  more  con* 
duave  to  fertility  than  the  foaming  cauract. 


ETflAV    ALLEN. 

£THAir  Allen,  a  Brigadier-General  in  the 
American  revolutionary  army,  was  bom  in 
Salisborv,  Connecticut,  but  was  educated 
principally  in  Vermont,  to  which  State  his 
parents  emigrated  whibt  he  was  yet  young. 
His  education  was  of  a  limited  character.  * 

*  *  He  published  a  work,  entitled '  Allen's 
Theology^  or  the  Oracles  of  Reason,' the  first 
formal  publication  in  the  United  States  open- 
ly directed  against  the  Christian  religion. 
Allen  was  a  confirmed  infidel.  However, 
there  is  an  anecdote  extant^  which  proves 
that  he  professed  to  entertain  those  ideas 
more  from  an  affectation  of  singularity,  than 
from  conviction.  Whilst  sitting  in  his  librar 
ry,  conversing  with  a  physician  by  the  name 
of  Glliot.  Allen  was  informed  that  his  daagh- 
ter  was  dying,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  her  chamber, 
followed  by  Doctor  Elliot.  His  wife  was  di»- 
tinguished  for  piety,  and  had  instructed  her 
daughter  in  the  pnnciple»  of  Christianity.— 
As  soon  as  her  father  stood  at  her  bed  side, 
slie  said  to  him,  '  I  am  about  to  die ;  shall  I 
believe  in  the  principles  you  have  taught  roe, 
or  shall  I  believe  in  what  my  mother  has 
taught  me  ?'  He  became  greatly  agitated ; 
his  chin  quivered ;  his  whole  frame  shook  ; 
and  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied, 

*  Believe  what  your  mother  has  taught^' 

Enc.  Americana. 


fires,  wieri  eibibited  at  Mile-eiid|  on  the  pn- 
mis^  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  Jun.,  in  presence 
of  a  number  of  Comraistioners  of  Police  and 
other  gentledien.  A  small  house  had  previ- 
ously been  erected  for  the  pitrpoae  of  the 
experiment,  containing  oiled  wood  and  other 
combustible  materials,  which  were  set  on  iiret 
and  allowed  to  bum  ull  the  flames  reached  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  Steam  was  then 
admitted  into  the  house  by  means  of  a  pine 
communicating  with  the  steam  boiler  in  Mr. 
Clark's  mill,  and  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
the  fire  was  completely  eitingni&hed.  The 
flames  were  observed  to  lower  gradually  as 
the  steam  pressed  downwards,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  the  oomnon  air.  The  gentle- 
men who  witnessed  the  experiments  eipres*- 
ed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
power  of  steam  in  extinguishing  fire,  but  the 
best  mode  of  carryioe  the  principle  into 
practice  was  con%'ideredB  very  difficult  thing, 
in  many  cases  of  common  fire,  we  can  con- 
ceive that  steam  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
particularly  in  checking  the  progress  of  flamee 
to  adjoining  rooms  or  premises,  and  in  extin- 
guishing them  in  dose  apartments,  where  th« 
entrance  of  the  air  would  not  neutralize  the 
power  of  the  steam.  In  most  other  caset» 
however,  we  are  afraid  the  application  will 
be  of  little  avail.^G/ajgvw  Argue. 


EXTINGTJiSHINO  FIRES  BY  STEAlf. 

Last  night  several  experiments,  calculated 
to  fhow  the  utility  of  steam  in  extinguishing 


SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERT. 

Mr.  Rutter,  of  Lymington,  already 
known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Qa» 
Lightning,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
method  of  producing  heat,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  modem 
science.  The  principal  ingredient  eo^ploved 
for  fuel  in  this  new  process,  is  water  1  The 
only  material  required  besides,  is  something 
inaliouid  formwhicli  contains  a  large  portion 
of  carbon ;  whale  oil^  tar,  or  almost  anything 
of  a  similar  kind,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
As  these  materials  are  introduced  into  the 
furnace  simultaneously  and  m  combination 
with  each  other,  the  one  yields  its  carbon 
while  the  other  ^ives  out  its  hydrogen,  an;/  % 
small  portion  ol  atmospheric  air  ib  t^  only 
thing  that  is  then  required  to  keep  iKem  in  a 
state  of  perfect  combustion.  The  flame  thuA 
produced  is  so  completely  un4er  management,, 
that  in  one  second  it  carv  be  reduced  or  aug- 
mented Bn  occasion  may  fe(]uire.  It  u  almosi 
unnecessary  to  add  that  ityields  nosmoke,an4 
consequently  tlie  hideous  funnel  now  used  in 
steam  packets  maybe  laid  aside.  Buttha 
greatest  ad^ntage  of  all  is,  that  steam  navi- 
gation amy  hencefofthbe  employed  incasea 
where  tih  now  it  was  alto^ther  impractio\ble. 
A  vessel  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  take  on 
board,  without  inconvenience,  a. supply  of 
fuel  which  would  enable  her  to  circumnavH 
gate  the  globi.— uEli^^M  P'9^'^ 
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PRAYER. 

BT  VIBS  AWK  LXTTTOir,  OP  JCOimi,  TBILAVS. 

Wnir  torn  in  the  boaom  bj  torrow  And  eare, 
Be  it  erer  80  simple,  there*t  nothing  like  prayer; 
It  eases,  soothes,  softens,  sobdoes,  yet  sustains. 
Gives  vigor  to  hope,  and  pols  passion  in  ohains. 

When  far  from  the  friends  we  hold  dearest  to  part, 
Whatlbnd  recolleolions  still  eling  to  the  heart. 
Past  scenes  and  past  oonTerae,  past  enjoyments 

are  there, 
O  how  hurtfully  plea^ng,  till  hallowed  by  prayer. 

When  pleaaore  woald  woo  os  from  piety *s  arms. 
The  syren  sings  sweetly,  or  silently  charms ; 
We  listen,  love,  loiter,  are  caught  m  the  snare. 
But,  looking  to  Jesus,  we  conquer  by  prayer. 

Whilejtrangers  to  prayer,  we  are  strangers  to 

bliss, 
Uearen  pours  its  full  streams  thro'  no  medium  but 

this:  '      ,/ 

Till  the  seraphim's  glory  in  hearen  we  share. 
Oar  chalice  of  joy  roust  be  guarded  by  prayer. 


From  the  London  Chrittian  Obwrver. 
SKETCH  OP  WM.  WXLBBRFORCE,  ESQ. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  conductors  of 
the  Christian  Observer^  in  the  course  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  to  raise  memorials  over  the 
tomb  of  many  eminent  servants  of  Christ  and 
friends  of  mankind ;  but,  without  disparage 
ment  to  any  other  name,  however  highly  and 
justly  esteemed,  never  was  their  difficulty  so 
great  as  endeavoring  to  eipress  the  thoughts 
add  feelings  which  ^rise  in  connexion  with 
that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  was  one  of 
those  remarkable  individuals  who  are  raised 
.  up  fmiQ  time  to  time  to  give  a  new  and  per- 
m^ent  stamp  to  the  concerns  of  large  por- 
tions of  mankind,  who  have  hot  passed 
through  life  and  left  behind  them  no  clistinct 
record  of  their  existence;  but  whose  name 
IS  traced  npon  the  tablets  of  history,  and  is 
blended  with  the  affairs  of  mighty  nations. 
in  the  application  of  this  remark  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  we  do  not  allude  merely  to  that 
great  question  of  justice,  religion,  humanity, 
and  national  policy,  with  which  be  is  most 
currently  and  populaHy  identified ;  but  also, 
and  we  might  sav  more  particularly,  to  the 
influence  ot  his  character  and  conduct  as  a 
Christian,  which  affected,  to  a  degree  far  be- 
jiond  what  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  in- 
<iividual,the  moral  and  spiritual  habits  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  through  them  of  poster- 
ity. We  shali  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this 
matter  in  the  remarks  which  we  purpose  in- 
troducing in  relation  to  him  as  a  Christian 
senator,  and  the  author  of  the  ''Practical 


view  of  the  prevailing  religious  system  of 
professed  Christians  in  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  this  country,  contrasted  with  real 
Christianity  ;*'  one  oi  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  publications  of  this  or  any  age,  and 
which,  oy.  the  blessing  of  God,  has  b^n  ren- 
dered the  instrument  of  religious  benefit  to 
multitudes  of  persons,  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  looV  into  any  religious  book 
which  came  before  them  less  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

We  are  nbt  disposed  to  draw  up  too  hasty 
a  memoir  of  such  a, man.  The  chief  features 
of  his  public  life  are  indeed,  already  before 
the  world  in  many  forms  ;  and  a  fuller  and 
more  personal  narrative,  compiled  from  au- 
thentic documents  and  recollections,  and  in- 
cluding selections  from  his  correspondence, 
is,  we  understand^  in  contemplation  by  bis 
family.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  defi- 
ciency of  interesting  materials  with  which  to 
combine ,  those  reflections  and  statements 
which  may  occur  to  ourselves  in  connexion 
with  the  memory  of  this  beloved  and  revered 
friend,  and  ample  opportunities  will  occur 
for  resuming  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  full  and  accredited 
narrative  which  we  may  hope  for,  we  shall 
tralnsdribe,  for  the  information  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
general  outline  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  life,  a 
very  interesting  account  of  him,  which  has 
been  communicated,  apoarently  from  an  au- 
thentic source,  to  the  "  Christian  Advocate." 
There  may  be  a  few  minor  errors  in  ^he  nar- 
rative, and  some  of  the  statements  might  fur- 
nish occasion  for  comment ;  but  we  tran« 
scribe  the  whole  as  we  find  it,  gratified  in 
laying  before  our  readers  so  able  and  elo- 
quent a  sketch,  and  doubly  gratified  at  the 
f preference  which  the  writer  gives  to  the  re- 
igious  portion  of  his  friend's  character  above 
those  splendid  qualities,  and  even  those 
amiable  and  philanthropic  virtues,  which 
beautifully  harmonized  with  it,  but  had  been 
a  delusive  substitute  for  it.  The  following 
is  the  narrative : 

''  The  loss  of  private  friends  is  too  absorb- 
ing an  event  to  be  immediately  instructive. 
It  is  too  long  before  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  survivors  will  permit  that  calm  retro- 
spect, which  first  teaches  resignation,  and 
then  guides  the  thou|8;hcs  to  eternity.  The 
vivid  recollection  of  features  that  we  loved 
and  last  beheld  convulsed  in  the  agony  of 
approaching  dissolution;  the  memory  ol  re- 
cent kindness,  of  domestic  enjoyment,  gone, 
perhaps  never  to  return ;  the  fond,  endearing 
associations  of  a  long,  united  home,  now  for 
the  first  time  severed  and  dispersed;  all  corn- 
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biot  tt>  ffiii^  pMM  cod  lattaltobiii  Mio- 
tioot,  incontitteot  with  that  tooe  of  deep 
end  solemn  interest,  with  which  we  cootem- 
pbte  tlie  loss  of  our  public  men. 

Few,  indeed,  could  be  mentioned  whose 
tihmes  are  thore  ailoolnted  Cb  elevnte  the 
itfind  toil  devotional,  tk  «r^l  as  mn  affection- 
wa  teiiiperament,  tbt(n  Mr.  Wilberfmree^. 
He  wiis  mtimatlely  coanected,  ih  the  refneni- 
'branch  of  every  man,  with  all  tliat  is  gr^t 
and  good.  He  was  a  bright  star  in  that 
j^larjr  of  talent  that  shed  a  lustre  over  oitr 

e>litical  world  srt  tlie  end  of  the  last  centof^. 
e  shdrte  with  brillianct  in  oar  senate,  even 
when  men  were  datzled  with  the  splendor  of 
Pitt  and  Fox.  He  was  the  ornament  of  so- 
dtty  when  Burke  «vas  in  the  tnendian  of  his 
fflorv,  and  Sheridan  in  his  zenith,  and  Can- 
Irinx  iti  the  spring  of  his  radiant  career.  But 
)ionoi%  like  these  were  the  least  that  dis- 
tingoished  the  course  of  this  venerated  man. 
He  achieved  for  himself  a  triumph  far  more 
illustrious,  even  for  its  earthly  value,  tlian 
all  that  eloquence,  or  learning,  or  wit,  can 
obtain  for  their  possessors.  At  a  time  when 
teKgious  sioceriry  was  not  understood  in  the 
liigher  walks  of  life,  and  piety  was  stigma- 
tised hi  aristocratic  circles  with  scarcely  less 
reproach  than  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  when  the  heat  of  piilitics  and  the 
rage  of  party  almost  excluded  Christianity 
from  s'ignt,  and  banished  her  professors  from 
fashionable  life;  Mi.  Wither  force,  with  a 
courage  and  a  consistency  worthy  of  an  apos- 
tle, exerted  himself,  by  his  writings  and  his 
example,  to  work  a  moral  reform  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved :  and  his  exertions 
mere  crowned  with  success.  He  established 
around  him  a  circle  of  pious  men,  which  has 
gradually  but  constantly  been  extendin|s  it- 
self, till  it  has  at  length  included  within  it 
many,  a^  we  hope,  of  our  distinguished  char- 
acters in  every  class  of  life,  political,  literary 
and  scientific  With  many  shades  6f  differ- 
ence in  opniion,  and  even  perliaps  in  princH 
pie,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  body  of  men 
now  existing,  who  take  a  prominent  part  in 
every  scheme  of  benevolence  or  religious  in- 
struction, and  who  iiave  acquired  for  our 
counrry  a  reputation  fur  charitable  and  piou<« 
exertions  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation 
m  the  world.  We  attribute  the  merit  of  this, 
onder  the  blessmg  of  God,  more  to  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
than  to  any  other  secondary  cause.  While 
others  have  given  to  him  that  meed  of  pratse 
which  is  justly  his  due,  for  his  great  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  negro,  we  have 
always  considered  this  to  be  his  hiRhest  hon- 
or, and  one  which  will  shed  a  glory  on  his 
name,  when  the  existence  of  colonial  slavery 
is  a  mere  matter  of  Imtorical  research. 

We  have  endeavored  to  glean  a  few  facts 
of  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man,  to 
satisfy  the  anxious  wishes  of  our  readers. 


Bis  anoettori  for  many  yaafs  were  mo- 
cessfuUy  engaged  in  trade  at  Hull.  His 
treat-great-grandfather  was  a  Mr.  William 
Wilberforce,  who  was  one  of  the  Governors 
of  Beverly  in  the  year  1670.  The  granclscMi 
of  this  gentleman  married  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Thpmton,  about  the  year 
1711^  and  hence,  «e  believe,  originated 
that  intimate  connexion  with  the  Thornton 
family  which  continued  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  life.  There  were  two  tons 
and  two  daughters,  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 
William,  the  elder  son,  died  witliOMt  issue  in 
the  year  1780.  Robert,  the  vounger,  imur- 
ried  Miss  Fliaabeth  Bird  ;  tlie  aunt,  as  we 
believe,  of  the  present  BiKhops  of  Winchester 
and  Chester.  The  late  Mr.  Wilberforcewas 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilberforce. 
There  were  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah  :  the  former  died  unmarried  :  the  lat- 
ter was  twice  married,  first  to  the  Rev.  — ^- 
Clarke,  and  tlien  to  Mr.  Stephen,  the  late 
Master  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull  in  tlia 
year  1759,  in  a  boose  in  High  street,  now  tha 

Sroperty  of  Mr.  Hen  wood.  He  went  to  S^ 
olm's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  fellow  com- 
moner, at  the  usual  age,  and  there  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Piu,  which  remained  un- 
broken to  his  death.  Mr.  Wilberforce  did 
not  obtain  academical  honors :  and,  in  fact, 
such  honors  were  rarely  sought  at  that  time 
by  those  who  wore  a  fellow  commoner's 
gown  :  but  be  was  distinguisbed  as  a  man  of 
elegant  attainments  and  acknowledged  clas- 
sical taste.  Dr.  Milner,  the  late  president 
of  Queen's  College  in  ttie  same  University, 
was  another  intimate  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  accompanied  him  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  tour 
to  Nice.  We  believe  Miss  Sarah  Wilber- 
force was  also  of  the  party.  This  little  event 
deserves  particular  mention,  even  in  this 
hasty  memorial  of  him ;  for  he  has  often  been 
lieard  to  acknowledge  that  his  first  serious 
impressions  o\'  religion  were  derived  from  his 
conversations  with  Dr.  Milner,  during  the 
journey.  Milner  was  a  man  worthv  of  the 
proud  distinction*  of  having  thus  led  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  mind  into  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  chosen  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  his  native  town  as  soon  as  he 
attained  his  majority.  We  first  €w\  his  nam«- 
in  the  Parliamentary  Journals  in  tlie  year 
1781,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  ad- 
luiniscermg  the  oaths  to  Members.  We  k>e- 
lieve  he  represented  Hull  for  two,  if  not  three 
parliaments.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  business  of,  the 
House  till  1783,  when  he  secf^ded  an  addresi 
of  thanks  on  tlie  Peace.  l*he  next  occasion 
on  which  he  came  forward  was  in  opposition 

*Dr.  Milner  would  not  have  approved 
this  phrase. 
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to  Mr.  Foi's  India  Bill.  t»  1788.  We  have 
never  seen  any  report  or  his  tpeeeb,  we  bare 
heard  it  mentioaed  in  terms  ei  approbation, 
but  as  narked  with  more  asperity  ef  stjMa 
thaa  fseneralljf  cbarncterioed  hk  oratory.  It 
cannot  but  be  interesting  at  the  present  time, 
to  find  that  in  1785  Mr.  Wikberforce  spoke 
io  fisvor  of  a  reform  m  Parliament,  when 
that  suh|ect  was  beooAht  forward  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  plan  then  somrBsted  wai  infinite- 
If  fthorc  of  that  which  has  since  been  carried 
into  effect.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  suppress 
thirty-six  decayed  borougns;  to  distnbnte 
their  members 'among  the  oonnties;  and  to 
establish  a  fund  of  one  million  for  the  pur^ 
chase  of  the  franchise  of  other  boroufhs»  to 
be  transferred  to  unrepresented  towns.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  a» 
▼owed  himself  favorable  to  the  principle  of 
reform,  but  resisted  the  plan  of  purcaasinf 
it,  complained  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  not 
takinit  the  '  most  conciliatory  mode'  of  a<y 
quirmg  streni^th  in  the  cause,  and  for  *  re- 
proschioK  charncters  of  tlie  greatest  weight 
m  Parliament.' 

'*  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Wilbecforce 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  Commons 
a  Bill  for  amending  the  Criminal  Law.  It 
was  crude  and  imperfect  in  its  form,  and  op- 
posed by  Lord  Loughborough  in  the  Upper 
House,  principally  for  this  reason.  It  was 
rejected  without  a  division.  Its  principal 
object  was  to  give  certainty  to  punishment ; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  Lord  Looglibor^ 
eugh*s  comments  upon  ir,  it  reflected  more 
credit  upon  Mr.  Wilberfbrce's  benevolent 
feelines  than  upon  his  legal  skill ;  nor  b  this 
improbable ;  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  a  man 
to  subject  his  enlarged  views  to  the  trammels 
of  special-pleading  precaution.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, likely,  that  he  was  qualified  by  any 
professionsi  study  for  that  petly  dexterity 
which  is  necessary  to  adapt  legislation  to  the 
correction  of  abuses  stricily  legal. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  early  Par- 
liamentary career  of  this  gr^at  man.  If 
there  was  a  being  gifted  wnh  more  than  ha* 
asan  kindness,  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforce.  His 
lone,  his  manners,  his  took  were  all  conciha- 
tAry,  even  to  persuasive  tenderness :  yet  we 
have  alreadv  seen  him  reproved  for  undue 
severity  by  Fox,  and  we  next  find  him  tutored 
m  meekness  by  Pitt !  In  1786,  in  a  debate 
on  the  cobimercial  relations  with  France, 
Burke  had  provoked  Mr.  Wilberforce  into 
some  acrimony  of  retort,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
ohecked  him  for  his  imprudence,  telHng  him 
'  it  was  as  far  beyond  his  powers  as  his  wish- 
es, to  contend  with  such  an  opponent  as 
Burke  in  abuse  and  personality. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
We  must  hasten  on  to  that  great  question,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  best  powers  and  his 
best  days :  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade. 


U  ^as  ia  Haa  thgt  ^r,  WiHierfofcci  fifst 
g^e  noitife  of  his  purpose  te  d^^w  tji^^jt^ 
tiem  of  the  L^islMare  to.  t^  splfject ;  h^ 
ijldieposHioo  prevented  hjwa  l^om  eseci|wi| 
it;  abdon  iheiKhpf  May  in  that  Mac»  Mc 
Pitt  undertook  the. duty  for  him^  A  rMolur 
tioi^  passed  the  House,  that  it  would  pvocee^l 
in  the  next  sefsien^  to  eonsider  the  su^  of  the 
SIftve-Tmde.  end  cU  measures  i^  might  bt 
proper  to  adopt  with  respect  t9  it  Even  at 
that  early  penod  of  his  lim»  so  well  acknowl- 
edged were  his  talents  and  his  character^  that 
bottPijttand  Fox  expressed  their  eonviction 
that  the  qoestioe  could  not  be  oonfided  te 
abler  bands.  Before  the  House  proceeded 
with  the  inquicv  Sir  WiUiam  Polben,  the 
^member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  tlie 
transportation  of  slaves.  The  biU  was  lost 
apon  a  question  of  privilege :  hut,  in  its  pas«> 
sane  through  both  Houses,  evidence  at  gr<Mi( 
length  Wis  examined,  proving  all  the  horrors 
of  the  system.  We  mive  been  mmch  struck; 
in  the  perusal  of  the  debates,  by  the  identity! 
of  tone  and  sophism  between  the  pro^slavery 
>  men  of  that  day  and  the^  successors  in  the 
present.  Lord  Tharlow  talked  pathetically, 
not  of  the  murder  of  the  slaves,  but  of  the 
ruin  of  the  traders ;  Lord  Sidney  eulogised 
tlie  tender  legislation  of  Jamaica ;  tlie  Duke 
Chandos  deprecated  universal  insurrection  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  a  clause 
of  compensation ! 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  1789^  Mr.  Wilber- 
force again  brought  tlie  ouestion  before  the 
House,  inf  rodttcini^  it  with  one  of  those  pow- 
erful and  impressive  speeches  whicli  nave 
justly  chMsed  him- among  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  dav.  He  offmd  a  scries  of  reso- 
lutions for  their  c^Hisideration  and  future 
adoption ;  and  on  the  35th  of  May  the  de- 
bate was  renewed.  The  usual  evasion  of 
calling  for  further  evidenoe  was  successfully 
practiced  by  his  opponents,  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  session.  Sir  William  Dol- 
ben's  act,  however,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trade,  was  passed. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Wilberforce  revived  the  sub- 
ject ;  hut,  though  more  evidence  was  ^en, 
and  on  this  occasion  before  a  select  com- 
mittee»  nothing  effectual  was  done,  and  the 

Jiuestion  was  again  postponed.  In  t^»e  fol- 
owing  year  another  committee  above  stairs 
was  appointed  to  prosecute  the  examinatiott 
of  witnesses ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  again  opened  the  debate  with  a 
copious  and  energetic  argument.  Pitr,  Fox, 
William  Smith  and  other  members  came  for^ 
ward  to  support  him ;  but  in  vain ;  slave  tra- 
ders in  1791  were  not  more  accessible  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  or  the  cry  of  humanity,  or  . 
the  reproach  of  conscience^  tha9  slave  own- 
ers ot  1833;  and  his  motion  was  lost  by  a 
itt^ority  of  75. 
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Bat  Mr.  Wilberfbroe  was  not  to  be  di»- 
couraged.  It  was  the  noble  trait  of  his  loof^ 
and  tiseful  lifei  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to 
principle:  neither  calumny,  nor  difficulty, 
nor  defeat,  aiuld  make  bim  swerve,  even  for 
a  moment,  from  his  determined  purpose: 
and  b^  principle  he  triumphed.  On  toe  Sd 
of  Api  il,  179S,  he  again  moved  the  abolition ; 
and  be  was  aeain  opposed  by  all  the  viru- 
lence and  all  the  sophistry  of  colonial  inter- 
est. The  West  Indian  advocates  recommen- 
ded, then  as  now,  palliatives  and  ameliora- 
tions, but  protested  against  the  only  cure. 
M.  Bailey  talked  of  the  great  religious  cul- 
tivation of  the  slaves  :  Mr.  Vau^han  recom- 
mended schools  for  education :  Col.  Thorn- 
ton predicted  the  ruin  of  our  shipping  :  and 
Mr.  Dundas  had  the  merit  of  first  proposing 
*  gradual  measures!'  The  ruse  succeeded, 
and  graduoHttn  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
68.  Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  ^th 
day  of  April,  to  alter  the  period  of  Abolition, 
fixed  by  Mr.  Dundas  for  the  first  of  January, 
1800,  to  the  first  of  January,  1793.  This  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  49 :  but  a  compromise 
was  subsequently  eftected,  limiting  tne  time 
to  the  first  of  January,  1796.  The  Bill  bow- 
ever,  did  not  pass  the  Lords.  There,  of 
course,  further  evidence  was  required  ! 

In  1794,  Mr.  Wilberforce  limited  his  ex- 
ertions to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  prohib- 
it the  supply  of  slaves  to  foreign  colonies. 
Ic  passed  the  Lower  House,  but  was  also 
thrown  out  in  the  Lordt,  by  a  majority  of  45 
to  4.  Is  it  that  Peers,  like  the  geese  of  Rome, 
have  more  intellect  than  others  to  perceive 
approaching  danger  ?  or  too  much  strength 
of  mind  to  be  unseasonably  affected  by  the 
iufferintfs  of  their  tellow-suhjects  }f 

In  1796,Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Address.  Hit  object  was  to 
promote  a  pacific  relation  with  France;  and, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  sesbion,  he  made  an- 
other motion  to  the  same  effect ;  but  we  pur- 
posely refrain  from  entering  upon  this  topic. 

Nothing  could  long  divert  him  from  the 
theme  of  Abolition ;  and,  even  in  the  midst 
of  these  bus;^  times,  be  made  an  opportunity 
of  again  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. On  the  26th  of  February  he  mo- 
ved for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  Mr.  Dun- 
das moved  an  amendment,  for  postponing 
the  motion  for  six  months  :  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  minority  of  h^venteen.  On  the 
18th  of  February,  1796,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
again  broueht  tlie  question  forward  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  failed,  by  a  majority  of  four 
m  favor  of  postponement ;  and  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  same  majority  in  1798,  although 
in  the  intervening  year  an  address  to  the 


fThe  eloquent  writer  would,  probably, 
upon  reflection,  have  expressed  himself  dif- 
ferently. The  fact  is  too  painful  for  sar- 
casm. 


crown^  pniyinK  f<or  its  interposition  with  tht 
Colonial  Legislatures  to  encourage  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  islands,  had  been  car« 
ried.  The  same  bad  success  attended  his  ex- 
ertions in  1799,  although  on  this  occasion  he 
was  strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Canning. ' 
We  believe  that  it  was  not  till  1804  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed  his  attempts  to 
awaken  the  Parliament  to  their  duty:  in 
thatyear,  oi^  the  SOth  of  May.  be  mov^  that 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  commit- 
tee, and  he  prefaced  his  motion  with  one  of 
the  most  impassioned  speeches  ever  made 
within  iu  walls.  We  have  generally  he^utl 
it  acknowledged  to  have  been  his  grandest 
effort  in  the  cause.  His  Bill  passed  the  third 
reading,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  ;  but  at 
so  late  a  penod  of  the  session  that  it  was  too 
late  to  discuss  it  in  the  Lords;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  it  was  postpon- 
ed to  the  ensuine  session.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  took  the  lead  in 
this  great  question.  On  the  10th  of  June,  in 
1806,  Mr.  Fox,  beins  then  in  office,  brought 
it  forward  at  Mr.  Wilberfoice's  special  re- 


quest. He  introduced  it  with  a  high  eulo- 
gium  upon  him.  'No man,'  he. observed, 
'  either  from  his  talents,  eloquence,  zeal  in 
the  tause,  or  the  estimation  in  whicli  he  wa» 
lield  in  that  House  and  in  the  country,  could 
be  better  quahfied  for  the  task. 

Bitter  experience  has  since  proved  bow 
little  either  talents  or  eloquence,  zeal  or  pub- 
lic estimation,  have  to  do  with  the  success  of 
public  measures  tha  have  no  better  founda- 
tion than  humanity  and  justice,  even  when 
backed  by  popular  opinion.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
ri^htJy  calculated  on  the  supeiior  influence 
of  Ministerial  power.  The  Bill,  under  the 
auspices  of  Government,  passed  the  Lower 
House  by  a  majority  of  114  to  15;  and  thro' 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Grenville,  vras,  at 
length,  criuniphant  in  the  Lords.  But  the 
triumph  was  fairly  given  to  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
He  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  acclamations 
on  re-entering  the  House  after  his  success ; 
and  the  country  re-echoed  the  applause  from 
shore  to  shore.  In  the  following  year,  his 
return  for  Yorkshire,  which  county  he  had 
represented  in  several  successive  Parliaments, 
was  warmly  contested ;  but  such  was  the 
ardor  with  which  tlie  friends  of  humanity 
espoused  his  interest,  that  their  subscriptions 
far  exceeded  the  expense  of  his  election,  al- 
though more  than  100,000/.  We  do  not  re- 
collect the  exact  sum ;  hut  we  believe  that 
money  to  more  than  double  that  amount  was 
subscribed. 

He  remained  in  Parliament  for  many  years, 
until  he  was  nearly  the  father  of  the  House. 
About  the  year  1825  he  retired  altogether 
into  domestic  life,  his  increasing  infirmities 
having  latterly  obliged  him  to  relieve  himself- 
from  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  county  busi- 
ness, by  accepting  a  seat  for  the  borough  of 
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Bramber,  then  in  the  noroinatiba  of  Lord 
Calthorpe.  Mr.  Wilberforee  trequentlj  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  after  the  ter- 
mioaiion  of  his  Abolition  duties.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  late  Queen  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  avert  those  revoldn^r 
discussions  which  he  too  plainly  saw  must 
ensue ;  and  he  moved  his  well  known  address 
to  Iter  inaiesty,  entreating  her  to  return  to 
France,  as  we  have  heard  whispered,  in  con- 
currence with  the  feelinj^s  of  one  at  least  of 
her  legal  advisers,  who  promised  his  influence 
to  obtain  her  assent.  That  influence,  if  ez> 
erted  availed  but  little.  Mr.  Wilberforee, 
however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling;  that 
he  had  discharged  an  important  duty  to  his 
conscience,  as  well  as  to  his  public  character. 
Had  he  been  accessible  to  the  vanity  of  ordi- 
nary men,  he  must  have  felt  flattered  by  the 
coufldence  reposed  in  hiin  by  the  lloube  on 
this  occasion.  His  suggestion  was  received 
with  almost  reverential  attention,  and  one 
and  all  seemed  to  regard  him  as  the  only  mau 
whose  acknowledged  address,  and  weif:ht  of 
character^  aflbrded  a  hope  of  extricatioH  from 
the  painful  dilemma  in  which  they  found 
themselves  placed. 

Wc  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Wilberforee 
ever  personally' introduced  any  measure  of 
importance  after  the  Abolition  Bill  had 
passed. 

The  general  bias  of  his  politics  was  ton'ards 
the  Tories ;  but  a  man  more  free  froiia  ser- 
vile attachment  to  his  party  was  never  ibund 
in  Parliament.  Though  the  intimate  friend 
and  constant  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  never 
accepted  or  solicited  either  place  or  honor. 
We  doubt  if  he  ever  asked  a  favpr  for  hiin« 
self,  though  he  never  refused  his  influence  to 
support  the  applications  of  men  who  pos- 
sessed fair  claims  on  public  justice.  Few 
members  attended  with  more  assiduity  iu 
their  plau^es  in  Parliament.  Though  his  fmme 
was  always  weak,  and  his  health  indilfercnt, 
he  rarely  absented  himhelf  from  public  dut>  : 
he  had,  indeed,  a  higher  motive  to  its  dis- 
charge than  roost  men.  Though  more  desti- 
tute of  self-importance  than  most  men^  he 
was  sensible  that  he  had  gradually  risen 
to  a  peculiar  responsibility,  which  tliere  were 
few.  if  any,  to  share  with  him.  Be  was  re- 
garded by  the  religious  world,  as  tho  protect- 
or, in  the  I^ower  House,  of  the  public  morals 
and  religious  rights.  He  was  justly  consdous 
chat  this  was  the  highest  trust  confldcd  to  his 
care,  and  be  was  vigilant  in  proportion.  He 
was  never  to  be  touud  sleeping  when  any 
question  trenching  on  public  decorum,  or  tlie 
interests  of  religion,  canie  before  the  legisla- 
ture. We  believe  that  this  high  motive  im- 
|>e)led  him  to  a  more  frequent  attendance 
than  consisted  with  his  pliysicai  strength.  In 
bis  later  years  he  often  availed  himself  of  the 
coo  frequent  opportunity  given  by  a  heavy  < 
f peaker^  to  inaulge  himself  sriih  an  hour^ 


sleep  in  die  back  seats  under  the  galleries  ; 
and  this  indulgence  was  cheerfully  and  re- 
spectfully conceded  by  the  House.  To  have 
disturbed  the  slumber  of  Mr.  W.«vould  have 
been,  with  one  consent,  scouted,  as  a  br^ch 
of  privilege,  for  which  no  ordinary  apology 
could  have  atoned. 

We  have  scarcely  reserved  time  or  space 
for  a  few  particulars  of  his  private  habits. 
He  married  Miss  Barbara  Spooner,  the 
daughter  of  an  opulent  banker,  at  Birming- 
ham, in  the  jear  1797.  We  believe  that  ic 
was  about  this  time  that  he  published  his  eel* 
ebrated  work  on  Christianity.  It  was  his 
only  work  on  religious  or  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  procured  for  him  great  celebritv, 
lint  less  for  the  elegance  of  its  style  than  tlie 
sterling  value  of  iu  principles.  It  bus  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  now  a  stand- 
ard book  in  every  library.  For  tome  years 
after  his  marriage,  he  resided  at  Bloomfield 
House,  on  Clapham  Common,  except  during 
the  Session,  when  he  was  generally  at  his 
town  residence  iu  Old  Palace  Yard. ' 

He  removed  from  Clapham  to  Kensington 
Gore,  where  he  lived  many  years.  For  a 
short  time,  he  occupied  another  house  at 
Brompton ;  but,  on  leaving  public  life,  we 
think  about  the  year  1825,  he  purchased  au 
estate  at  Highwood-hill,  about  two  miles  from' 
Barnet,  where  he  remained  till  within  about  . 
two  years  of  his  death.  His  lady  and  bis 
four  sons  have  survived  him.  nis  eldest 
daughter  died  unmarried  four  years  ago.  His 
other  daughter  married  the  llev.  J.  James, 
and  died  within  twelve  months  of  her  mar- 
riage. Her  loss  deeply  pflected  her  venerable 
parent ;  but,  faithful  to  that  God  who  had 
never  failed  him  throughout  his  arduous  life, 
the  morning  of  her  decease  found  him  in  his 
usual  seat  at  church,  seeking  at  the  altar 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  Mrs. 
James  inherited  too  much  of  her  father's 
i>eautiful  mind,  not  to  leave  a  wound  in  the 
parent's  heart  which  never  healed  during  the 
shr>rt  time  that  lie  survived  her. 

We  dare  not  presume  to  describe  the  char* 
acter  of  this  illustrious  servant  of  God.  Nor 
is  ic  necessary  :  every  one  among  us,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  has  been  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  Ins  virtues;  for,  in  private  or  in 
public,  the  man  was  still  the  same.  He  had 
formed  a  little  paradise  around  him,  and  ic 
attended  him  wherever  he  went.  Tenderness, 
aflectionate  Sympathy  for  the  lease  want  or 
suffiering  of  his  neighbor,  yet  f|  beneyolence 
so  expanded  that  every  man  seemed  his  neigh- 
bor, characterized  him  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  was  happy  in  himself,  for  he  wished  and 
he  sought  the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 
The  protection  of  the  Negro  was  only  an  em- 
anation from  that  principle  of  love  which 
seemed  to  govern  every  action  and  every 
thought;  a  brighter  coruscation  of  that  light 
which  radiated  in  all  directions,  and  spread 
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wmrmih  and  comfort  on  all  witbin  its  rmyn. 
He  lived  for  others  ;  lie  died  for  himself,  to 
eojoj  in  all  its  fulness  the  heaven  which  he 
bad  endeavored  to  realize  on  earth,  by  fol- 
1  owing  the  footsteps  of  that  Saviour  on 
«hose  atonement  be  entirely  rested  for  sal- 
ration. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
playful  and  animated  to  a  degree  which  few 
would  have  tupnosed,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rexara  him  only  i^  the  leader  of  the 
religioas  norld.  He  was  extremehr  fond  of 
ehildren,  and  would  enter  into  their  gambols 
witli  the  gaiety  of  a  school-boy.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  he  was  the  idol  of  his  own. 
Their  veneration,  their  filial  attachiueiit,  bor- 
dered on  enthusiasm ;  their  hourly  attend- 
ance on  his  wants,  resenihled  the  maternal 
anxictv  of  a  widowed  parent  for  an  only  chikJ. 
Mr,  Wilberforce  was  particularly  happy  in 
converbation :  his  memory  was  richly  stored 
with  classical  allusion ;  a  natural  poetry  of 
mind  constantly  displayed  it»elf ;  a  melodious 
cadence  marked  every  thought  and  every 
eipresfeioii  of  the  thoughf.  He  was  seldom 
impassioned ;  not  often  energetic ;  but  bis 
tones  were  mellifluous  and  persuasive,  ex- 
actly acc«»rding  with  the  sentiment  they  con- 
veyed. Tho^  who  studied  the  character  of 
his  elocution  in  public,  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  same  distinguishmg  trails  in  all  the 
speeches  of  his  later  years. 

We  must  not  conclude  even  these  length- 
ened remarks  without  noticing  his  reli^fious 
habits.  His  attachment  to  the  Established 
Church  was  deep  and  inviolable ;  but  never 
was  n  churclimnn  less  tainted  with  tlie  leaitt 
approach  to  bigotry.  His  feelings  were  truly 
liberal.  We  recollect  on  one  occasion  that 
he  received  the  Sacrament  in  a  Dissenting 
Chapel :  a  gentleman  had  expressed  some 
doubt  of  the  circumstance,  ana  Mr.  Wilber- 
force was  asked  if  the  report  was  true.  *  Yes, 
jny  dear/  he  answered  in  a. tone  that  intima- 
ted surprise  :  '  is  it  not  the  church  of  God  V 
In  person  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  eicite  attention ;  but,  \%  ben  his 
countenance  was  animated  by  conversation, 
the  expression  of  the  features  was  vert  stri- 
king. An  admirable  likeness  of  bun,  though 
inferior. as  a  work  of  art,  was  lately  painted 
for  Sir  Robert  Inglis  by  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Richmond.  It  appeared  in  the  late 
exhibition. 

His  remains  are  interred  close  to  those  of 
Pitt  and  Canning.  It  was  not  less  honorable 
to  the  a^e  than  to  his  memory,  to  witness 
men  of  every  rank,  and  every  party,  joining 
together  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  lM>niage  to 
a  man  whose  title  to  public  gratitude  was  ex- 
clusively founded  upon  his  private  worth  and 
disinterested  services  to  mankind. 

Oh !  may  I  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  may  my  last  end  be  like  bis  1" 


•     th^  Wc«t  liidin. 


sqd  SMictyli 


THS  CHASStVa  ANTS  AMD   THEIR  PBKT» 

Onb  morning  my  attention  was  arrested  at 
Laurel  Hill,  (Trinidad,)  by  a  mimber  of  black 
birds  whose  appearance  was  foreign  to  me ; 
they  were  smaller,  but  not  unlike  an  EngUsb 
cruw,  and  were  perched  on  a  eaUibasb  tree 
near  the  kitchen.  I  asked  D.  who  at  that 
moment  came  up  from  th^  garden,  vrhat 
coald  be  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  so 
many  black  birds.  She  said,  **  Misses,  dem 
be  a  sign  of  tlie  blessing  of  €k>d  ;  de  are  noS 
the  blessing,  but  only  de  sign,  as  we  say,  of 
God's  blessing.  Mi%se^,  youMI  see  afore  nooo 
time,  how  de  ants  will  come  and  dear  de 
houses."  At  this  moment  I  was  called  to 
breakfast,  and  thinking  it  was  sonse  super- 
stitious idea  of  D.'s,  I  paid  no  further  atteo* 
tion  to  it.  In  about  two  hours  after  this,  I 
observed  an  uncommon  number  of  chasseur 
«uits  crawling  about  the  floor  of  the  room  ; 
my  children  were  annoyed  by  them,  and  seat- 
ed themselves  on  a  table,  where  their  Jega 
did  ndt  communicate  with  the  floor. 

Th<2y  did  not  crawl  upon  my  person,  but  I 
was  now  surrounded  by  them.  Shortly  after 
this  t  be  walls  of  the  room  became  covered 
by  th  em,  and  next,  they  began  to  take  pos- 
Aessi<ifi  of  the  tables  and  chairs.  I  now 
thou^Jit  it  necessary  to  take  refoge  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  separated  only  by  a  few  as- 
cend uig  steps  from  the  one  we  occupied ;  and 
this  '«ras  not  accontplished  withoot  great  care 
and  teneralship ;  for,  had  we  trodden  upon 
one,  we  should'  have  been  summarily  punisti- 
ed.  There  were  several  ants  on  the  step  of 
the  Atair,  but  they  were  not  near  so  numer^ 
ous  ts  in  (he  room  we  had  left ;  but  the  up«> 
per  room  presented  ^  singular  spectacle ;  for 
not  only  were  the  floor  and  walls  covered 
like  the  other  room,  but  the  roof  was  covers 
ed  nlso. 

1  be  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  bouse  at 
all  dines  afford  shelter  to  a  numerous  tribe 
of  insects,  more  particularly  the  oockmacb;- 
but  now  their  destruction  was  ioeviubie* 
ThechasHur-ants,  as  if  trained  forbattle^ 
ascended  in  regular  thick  files  to  the  rafters, 
and  threat  down  the  cockroaches  to  their 
comrades  on  the  floor,  wlio  as  regularly 
marched  off  with  the  dead  bodies  of  cock- 
roaches, dragging  them  n%vay  by  their  united 
efforts  with  amazing  rapidity.  Either  tbe 
cockroaches  were  stung  tu  death  on  the  raft* 
ers,  or  else  the  fall  Icilled  them.  The  aou 
never  stepped  to  devour  their  prev,  but  con* 
veyed  it  all  to  their  store-house.  The  wind- 
ward fvindows  of  the  room  were  glass,  and 
a  battle  now  ensued  between  the  ants  and 
the  jack-spaniards  on  the  panes  of  glass.  The 
jack-Spaniard  ma^  be  called  the  wasp  ot  the 
West  indies :  it  is  tvrice  as  large  as  a  British 
waspi  and  its  stiog  is  id  proportion  more 
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twinful.  h  boilds  its  neft  m  trees  tnd  old 
nouses,  and  sometimes  in  the  nifiers  of  a 
room.  The  jack-spannirds  were  not  quite 
such  tmsy  prey,  for  thejr  used  tJieir  wines, 
which  not  one  cockroach  had  attempted. 
Two  jack-spaniards,  hotly  pureued  on  the 
window,  atff^^  on  the  dress  of  one  of  my 
children.  1  entreated  her  to  sit  stHI,  and 
remain  qaiet.  In  an  almost  inconceivably 
short  space  of  time,  a  party  of  ants  crawled 
upon  her  frock,  surrounded,  covered  the  two 
jack-Spaniards,  and  crawled  down  a^ainto 
the  floor,  draeging  off  tbeir  prey,  and  doinf^ 
the  child  no  harm.  From  tnis  room  I  went 
to  the  adjoining  lied-chamber  and  dressing- 
room,  and  found  them  equally  in  possession 
of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened  a  large  niilit<iry 
cliest  of  linens,  which  nad  been  much  infest- 
ed ;  ior  I  was  determined  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  such  able  hunters  ;  I  found  the 
ants  already  inside ;  I  suppose  that  they  must 
liare  got  in  at  some  opening  at  the  hinires.  I 
pulled  oat  the  linens  on  the  floor,  and  with 
them  hundreds  of  cockroaches,  not  one  of 
which  escaped. 

We  now  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the 
chambers,  built  at  a  little  distance ;  but  these 
aleo  were  in  the  same  state.  I  neit  proceed- 
ed to  open  a  «tore-room  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house,  for  a  place  of  retreat ;  but  to  get 
the  key  I  had  to  return  lo  the  under-room, 
%vhere  the  battle  was  now  more  hot  than  ever : 
the  ants  had  commenced  an  ntuick  upon  the 
rats  and  mice,  and,  Mrange  as  it  may  appear, 
they  were  no  match  for  tlieir  apparently  in- 
.  significant  f<ies.  Thev  surroimded  them,  as 
they  had  the  insect  tribe,  covered  them  over, 
ana  dragged  them  off  with  a  celerity  and  un- 
'  ion  of  strength,  that  no  one  "who  has  not 
watched  hudti  a  scene  can  comprehend.  I 
did  not  see  one  mouse  or  rat  escape,  and  I 
am  sure  1  saw  a  score  carried  off  during  a 
very  short  period. 

Wc  next  tried  the  kitchen— for  the  store- 
room and  boy's  pantry  were  already  occo- 
eied  ;  but  the  kitchen  nas  equally  the  field  of 
attle,  between  rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  and 
ants  killing  them.  A  huckster  negro  came 
up  selling  cakes,  and  seeing  the  uproar,  and 
the  family  and  servants  standing  out  in  the 
sun,  lie  said—**  A|^,  Misses,  you  have  g(»t  the 
blessing  of  God  to-day,  and  a  great  blessing 
it  be  to  fsei  such  a  cleaning.*'  I  think  it  %vas 
about  !en  when  I  first  observed  the  ants ; 
and  about  12  the  battle  was  formidable ; 
•oon  after  one  o'clock  the  i;reat  strife  com- 
menced nith  the  rate  and  mice;  and  about, 
three  the  houses  were  cleared.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  honr  more  the  ants  began  to  decamp, 
and  soon  not  one  was  to  be  seen  within  doors, 
but  the  grass  round  the  house  was  full  of 
them  ;  and  they  seemed  now  feasting^>n  the 
remnant  of  their  prey,  which  had  been  left 
on  the  road  to  their  uests  :  and  so  the  feast- 
ing continued  till  about  four  o'clock,  when 


the  black  ttrdi,  who  had  never  been  long 
absent  from  the  calabash  and  pois  deuz  trees 
in  the  neighboHiood,  darted  down  among 
them,  and  destroyed  bv  millions  those  who 
were  too  sluggish  to  ma£e  good  then*  retreat. 
By  five  o'clock  the  whole  was  over ;  before 
son-down  tho  negro  houses  were  cleared  out 
in  the  same  way ;  and  they  told  me  they  had 
seen  the  black  birds  hovering  about  the  al- 
mond-trees close  to  the  negro  houses  as  early 
as  seven  in  the  morning.  I  never  saw  ihese 
black  birds  before  or  biuce ;  and  the  negroes 
assured  me  that  they  nfever  were  seen,  but  at 
such  times. 


From  SilCinui**  Journal  of  Seieuee  and  Artt. 
'  f  J  RE   FBOM  WATERv 

To  Prqfemor  SUUman^ 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  now  more  than  twenty 
years  since  1  have  been  in  the  constant,  1 
may  say  daily  practice  of  making  experi- 
ments on  the  decomposition  of  water,  by 
mixing  with  its  vapor  that  of  spirits  of  tur^ 
pentine,  and  a  great  proportion  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  In  it^  decomposition  by  cxnlodion, 
the  object  was  to  obtain,  for  mechanical 
purposes,  a  new  and  first  moving  power  that 
sliould  be  perfectly  safe,  and  altogether 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  that  from  steam. 
With  a  much  less  proportion  of  air,  the  ob- 
ject was  to  furnish  a  steady  and  pleanint 
flame  like  that  from  oil  or  gas ;  in  both  of 
whicii  objects  I  have  succeeded. 

The  evidence  I  often  observed  in  the  ef- 
fect of  water  in  combustion  made  it  very 
certain  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  c<»mmunity  if  it  could 
be  effected  in  a  way  that  would  be  regular, 
simple,  and  free  fnim  difficulties.  It  was 
this,  together  with  an  unconjuei-able  inclina- 
tion aud  determination  to  follow  it  through 
life,  if  I  did  not  succeed  short  of  it,  which 
made  me  persevere  fur  so  great  a  length  of 
time.  This  resolution  was  perhaps  impru- 
dent ;  it  certainly  would  have  been  so  had  I 
not  supposed  I  had  the  means  within  my  own 
reach.  1  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  tried 
lamps,  stoves,  and  machines  in  more  than 
four  thousand  different  form i,  for  effecting 
tliesc  purposes,  and  yet  not  many  months 
have  ekpsed  since  I  Kave  felt  entirely  satis- 
fied. 

The  eiperimeotf  which  I  liave  made,  have 
proved  practically,  that  an  engme  with  a 
power  equal  to  driving  a  iKWt  four  miles  per 
hour,  and  a  raihroad  car  twice  that  distance 
in  the  same  time,  with  ten  or  twelve  paCsen- 
gars,  may  be  mside  for  ore  hundred  dollars  ; 
and  tfiHi  the  engine,  with  its  preparing  ves- 
sel, (a  suUtitute  for  the  boiler  in  the  steam 
entwine,)  need  not  weigh  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  expense  oH  working  it  will  not  ex- 
ceed ten  or  twelve  cents  per  hour.  There 
are  certainly  no  difficulties  to  be  removed* 
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These  fact*  have  been  verified  prtcticallj  and 
repeatedly  before  hundreds  of  people. 

Some  recent  improvements  in  tlie  mode  of 
constructing  lamps  for  burninjr  water  to  pro- 
duce light  and  heat,  have  perfected  the  ope- 
ration for  these  purposes.  It  now  carries 
demonstration  m  every  form.  For  instance, 
when  you  put  but  one-fourth  of  a  gill  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  lamp,  and  as 
much  water,  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
less  than  that  of  boiling  water,  the  vapor 
that  comes  over  «iill  be  in  the  ratio  of  about 
equal  parts  of  each;  if,  in  the  combustion 
ot  those  vapors,  a  due  proportion  of  air  is 
mixed  and  inflamed,  it  will  in  a  few  minutes, 
boil  a  two-quart  copper  teakettle.  If  small 
brass  wire  is  brought  over  and  in  contact 
with  the  flame,  it  instantly  drops  in  pieces ; 
small  copper  wire  is  readily  melted ;  fine  iron 
wire,  if  the  proportions  be  right,  is  instantiv 
inflamed  ;  and  thin  sheet  copper  with  a  small 
piece  of  silver  or  silver  solder  on  it  with  bo- 
rax, being  exposed  to  the  flame,  the  silver 
melts  iu  a  few  seconds,  and  the  copper  very 
soon ;  and  this  is  done  while  the  vapor  is  not 
concentrated  in  any  way,  and  issues  only  with 
a  velocity  about  the  same  as  that  of  gas  in 
ga^  lights. 

This  discovery  gives  every  promise  of  sup- 
plying much  cheaper  fuel,  (as  a  fuel,)  exclu- 
sive of  a  clear  suvine  of  light  than  any  now 
in  use.  it  is  my  intention  to  introduce  my 
lamps,  &c.  into  use  as  soon  as  I  conveniently 
can.  This  must  be  jiostponed  until  I  can 
again  leave  home,  which  I  trust  will  be  early 
iu  the  ensuing  summer. 

Oxford,  April  14, 1833. 

Remabk.— We  have  seen  some  of  Mr. 
Morey's  experiments,  and  can  testify  to  the 
correctness  of  his  statements,  as  regards  the 
great  amount  of  heat  and  light  evolved  bv 
combustion  of  the  vapor  of  water  mixed  with 
that  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  alcohol,  and 
duly  modified  .  by  common  air.  The  results 
are  very  striking*  and  beautiful,  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prove  of 
great  practical  utility.— Editor. 


From  the  Feople*i  Magazine. 
THE  BANIAN  TREE. 

The  Banina  tree  i«  one  of  the  many  spe- 
cies of  the  fij^-tree,  and  deserves  notice,  not 
only  as  a  fruit  tree,  hut  from  its  being  a  sa- 
cred tree  with  the  Hmdoos  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  vast  size  it  attains,  and  from  the 
singularity  of  its  growth.  The  fruit  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  hazlenut  in  bigness :  but  the 
lateral  branches  send  dpwn  shoots  that  take 
root,  rill,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  single  tree 
extends  Itself  to  a  considerable  grove.  This 
remarkable  tree  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Strabo  mentions,  that  after  the  branches 
have  extended  about  twelve  feet  horizontal- 
ly, tRey  shoot  down  in  the  direotion  of  the 


earth,  and  there  root  themselves  •  and  wkeii 
they  have  attained  maturity,  they  propagate 
onward  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole 
becomes  like  a  tent  sufiported  by  manj  ool- 
(irons.  This  tree  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny 
with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  hat  been  con* 
firmed  by  the  observations  of  modem  trav- 
ellers—and Milton  has  rendered  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  naturalists  almost  literal- 
ly, in  the  following  beautiful  passage : 

«  Braoehiog  8o  ^road  along,  thatin  theground 
The  bending  twigt  take  root :  and  daaghters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree  ;  a  pillared  shade. 
High  over«Hi«hed,  with  eehoing  walks  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  eool  t  and  tends  bis  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade.* 

Some  specimens  of  the  Indian  fig-tree  are 
mentioned  as  being  of  immense  magnitudei^ 
One  near  Mangee,  twenty  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Patna,  in  Bengal  spread  over  a  di- 
ameter of  870  feet.  The  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  shadow  at  noon  was  1116  feet, 
and  it  required  920  feet  to  surround  the  fifty 
or  sixty  steins  by  which  the  tree  was  sup- 
ported. Another  covered  an  area  of  1700 
square  yards ;  and  many  of  almost  equal  di- 
meiisions  are  found  in  different  parts  of  India 
and  Cochin  China,  where  the  tree  grows  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  '  A  partial  account 
of  the  baman  tree  (sotnetimes  called  the  pa- 
god  tree)  is  given  in  Cordiner's  *  Ceylon.' 


DR.   FRANKLIN. 

The  leadint!  property  of  Dr.  Frank1in*s 
mind,  great  as  it  was—the  faculty,  which 
made  him  remarkable,  and  set  him  apart 
from  other  men— the  generator,  in  truth,  of 
all  his  power,— was  good  sense— oply  plain, 
good  sense— nothing  more.  He  was  not  a 
roan  of  genius :  there  was  no  brilliancy  about 
him  ;  little  or  no  fervor  ;  nothing  like  poetrj, 
or  eloquence ;  and  yet,  by  the  sole,  untiring, 
centinual  operation  of  this  humble,  unpre- 
tending quality  of  the  mind,  he  came  (o  do 
more  in  the  world  of  science— more  in  coun- 
cil—more in  the  rewoluuon  of  empires— (un- 
educated, or  self-educated,  as  be  was)— than 
five  hundred  others  might  have  done  :  each 
with  more  genius,  more  Jervor,  more  elo- 
quence, and  more  brilliancy. 

Blfichoood'h  Magazine, 


One  pint  of  water  converted  into  steam 
fills  a  space  of  nearly  2000  pints,  and  raises 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine,  with  a  force 
of  many  thousand  pounds.  It  may  after- 
wards be  condensed,  and  re-appear  as  a  pint 
of  water. 

If  you  would  know  the  want  of  raoney, 
go  ana  try  to  borrow  some — for  he  that  goes 
borrowing  goes  sorrowing. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  COURANT. 
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NO.  4ft. 


F£MALE  BENEFICENT  SOCIETY. 
On  Sabbath  evening,  the  3d  inst,  a  SennoD  wm 
preaehed  before  the  Female  Benetfoent  Soelety 
of  tbia  cltj,  hj  ReT.  C.  C.  YAirABSDALxir,  from 
Exodus 3 :  9.  The  Sermon  vas  appropriate  and 
intereatingft  and  the  speaker  plead  the  eaiise  of 
eUldren  vho  are  orphans  or  desUtale,  vith  rooeh 
ardor.  Tbo  ehildren  under  the  eare  of  the  Soeiety 
vere  arranged  on  a  stage  in  front  of  the  palpit, 
and  responded  to  the  ehoir  in  singing  the  following 
hjmna  prepared  for  the  ooeasion  bj  the  preacher. 
Abont  gfiOO  vere  oontribated  to  promote  the 
ohjeeta  of  the  Soeiely,  at  the  dose  of  the  meeting. 
Connecticut  Obterver, 


Tell  a%  ye  little  rooamers,  vhy 
Thos  early,  have  yt  learned  to  sigh  ?— 
Ah,  whj  !  when  life's  first  jojra  should  glow, 
AjPe  those  joung  hearts  oppressed  with  woe  f- 

OBJPBAira. 
Strangers— go  ask  yon  aulomn  leaf 
Why  were  its  hues  of  spring  so  brief; 
When  froiK  fell  on  iu  parent  tree. 
It  drooped-— and  withered— so  did  we.— 


Children — ^where  are  yoar  parents  /-^where 
Those  guardians  who  shonld  soothe  your  eare  ?- 
MThy  oneer  they  not  their  children's  way,^ 
And  follow  where  their  footsteps  stray  f — 


Strangers^n  death  our  parents  sleep 
And  we  arc  left  alone— io  weep  ;-i- 
In  this  cold  world  alone  we  roam,    . 
Without  a  friend— a  guide-Htr  home.— 

Alone  we  sob — alone  we  sigh- 
No  mother's  ear  regards  our  ery ; 
Oh»  stran^nra !— by  your  joys  most  dear 
We  pray  you— dry  the  orphan*s  tear '. 


Childre»— ye  ^U  not  ask  in  Tain, 
As  we  from  Heaven  would  mercy  gain ; 
We  fly— those  little  hearts  to  cheer. 
And  dry,  with  joj,  the  orphan's  tear.— 

CLOSING  HtMN  FOK  THS  CHIL0RBN. 

TVne— GasxsTixLB. 

Qo  kind  friends— our  prayers  attend  thee. 
Thou  bast  heardtthe  onihao*a ery. 

May  the  orpban^s  God  defend  thee. 
And  thy  tears  of  sorrow  dry. 


May  thy  wa„-_ 
Be  a  crowo  of  line  at  last — 


From  the  Sonday  School  JoemaL 
LETTER  OF  WM.  PENN. 

M&.  Editor,— Perhaps  the  following  selec- 
tions from  a  letter  which  William  Penn 
wrote  to  his  family  when  leaving  them  for 
Pennsylvania,  may  be  classed  among  the 
''dull  and  formal" matters  which  this  mer- 
curial age  disrelishes ;  but  I  trust  there  are 
some  of  your  readers  who  will  find  profit 
and  pleasure  in  reading  (perhaps  to  ihdr 
families)  the  sterling  advice  of  the  venera- 
ble founder.  L,  X.  A, 
My  dear  Wife  and  Children : 

My  love,  which  neither  sea,  nor  land,  nor 
death  itself  can  extiuguish  or  lessen  towards 
you,  most  eudearedly  ysits  yoit  with  eternal 
embraces,  and  will  abide  with  .you  forever; 
and  may  the  God  of  my  life  watch  overyoii 
and  bleu  you,  and  do,  you  good  io  this  world 
and  for  ever!  Some  things  are  upon  my 
spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your  respective 
capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  husband,  and  to 
the  rest  a  father,  if  1  should  never  see  you 
more  in  this  world. 

My  dear  wife !  remember  thou  wast  the 
love  of  my  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of 
my  life ;  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  most 
worthy,  of  all  my  earthly  comforts ;  and  the 
reason  of  that  love  was  more  th^  mward  than 
thy  outward  excellencies,  which  yet  were 
many.  God  knows,  and  thou  knowest  it,  I 
can  say  it  was  a  match  of  Providence's  mak- 
ing ;  and  God's  image  in  us  both  was  the  first 
thmg,  and  the  most  amiable  and  engaginir  or- 
nament in  our  eyes.  Now  t  am  to  leave  thee, 
and  that  without  knowing  wliether  I  shall 
ever  see  thee  more  in  this  world,  take  my 
counsel  mto  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with 
thee  in  my  stead  while  thou  livest. 

First :  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  zeal 
and  love  to  his  glory,  dwell  richly  in  thy  heart  - 
and  thou  wilt  watch  for  good  over,  thyself^ 
and  th^  dear  children  and  family,  that  no 
rude,  light,  or  bad  thing  be  committed ;  else 
God  Will  be  offended,  and  he  will  repent 
himself  of  the  good  he  intends  thee  and 
thine.       •       T       • 

I  need  not  bid  thee  be  humbfe,  for  thou 
art  so ;  uor  meek  and  patient,  for  tt  is  much 
of  thy  natural  disposition  :  but  I  pray  thee 
be  oft  in  retirement  with  the  Lord,  and  guard 
against  encroaching  friendships.  iCeep  them 
at  arms-end,  for  it  is  giving  away  our  power, 
aye,  and  self  too,  into  tlie  possession  of  an* 
other,       ••       •       ♦ 

Fourthly :  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me 
recommend  to  thy  care  ray  dear  children.  - 
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of  It  wfctch  we  hare  Hvcd  in,  t(i«t  the  wiMM  m 
noMi*  0f  it  get  into  ny  Tam^    I  h«il 

to  ootwAHl  MiAvior  ]  jnfk  I  Umm  tweetneM 
mixed  witb  icHifj^d^liirccfi^^eM temper- 
ed If  ith  iobru9tT.  ^iigion  ip  the  heart  leedt 
)Dto  thif  true  dIViffcj,  nead^n^  men  end  wo- 
m^n  ^o  be  mi1d  and  oottrteous  m  their  belMv- 
iai,  ao  Mepo»plVibmen«  muitti^  iaiitad  of 

gvaiit^  For  iW  loaning  to  be  libemU. 
jpare  no  cost;  for  bj  such  parsiraonv  alt  is 
lost  that  is  sated :  but  let  it  be  utefal  Inowl- 
•dptev  tadi^  at  it  coneiBeent  witb  trath  and 
lOidlifiasa,  iat  my.  cbildfen  be  basbaodmen 
Md  l|a»*#«wivei^ ;  i^  is  ipdqstr|oiis»  heaUby, 
bonett,  and  of  good  example.  It  is  com- 
mendabte  in  the  princes^  of  Gertmrny,  and 
thenoblee  of  that,  empire^  that  tb^  baia  all 
their  children  iostniaied  la  iomia^iefal  oo 
cupatioiL  When  grown  big  have  mott  care 
«ftf  tflec|i:  for  then  dier^  are  more  spares 
both  within  and  without.  When  marriage- 
able, s^  that  they  hav^  worthy  person^  m 
their  eye.  oC  good  life,  and  good  fame  fbr 
pfety  and  understanding,  And  be  mre 
Iheir  love  be  dear^  fervent,  and  mutual;  chat 
it  may  beliappy  for  tbem» 

Andnnw,  my  dear  children,  that  are  the 
gifb  and  mercies  of  the  Ood  of  your  tender 
Kitber,  hear  n/iy  counsel  aad  lay  it  up  in  vour 
hearts ;  love  it  more  than  treasure,  and  fol* 
low  it,  and.Vou  shall  be  blessed  here  aad  hap- 
py hereafter. 

Id  the  first  place  remember  tour  creator 
in  thr  days  of  your  youth.  O!  ranember. 
and  fear  and  serve  him  who  made  you,  and 
gave  Tou  to  me  and  your  cfeaV  mother;  that 
yoti  fhav  lite  to  him  and  gtort^  htm  in  your 
generation.  Youarenow  begmmng  toiive. 
What  would  some  give  lor  your  time !  Ob ! 
r  could  have  lived  better,  were  1,  a»  you,  in 
dht  flbwer  of  yohth.  Thcrefpra,  wit  and 
feai'  ttte  Lord,  keep  dose  to  meetings,  and 
ddigbt  to  wait  (in  the  L6rd  God  of  your  fb- 
ther  and  mother,  among  his  despised  people^ 
;is  wehavedon^. 

Nbxt,  be  obemlent  to  your  dearmnther,  a 
woman  wliosf  virtue  and  good  name  is  an 
honor  to  you :  fiir'she  1«iith  Meh  ex<^peded  by 
none  in  her  time  for  her  plainness,  iateghty, 
indbstry,  humanity,  v|rr«e,  and  good  under<> 
^nding  ;  therefwe,  honor  and  obej  her,  my 
V  dear  children,  a>i  your  moiliir,  aod  your  f«- 
ther'ft  love  and  delight.  I  charge  you  before 
the  Lord,  honor  and  obey,  love* and  cherish 
your  deaf  motiier.  ^ 

I  charge  rou,^  Hefp  the  poor  and  needy^  let 
the  Lord  bfi^^  ^  voluntary  share  of  toui'  in- 
conie  for  Hie  good  of  the  poor,  botb  in  oar 
•ocietjr  and  otners ;  but  runt  not  youraehes 
by  kindness  to  oiliers,  Ibr  that  exceed^  the 
due  bqunds  of  friendship ;  neitJier  will  a  true 
fi4end  expect  it. 


l9.nakiai(ffi«ida.9aii«idtrw^lini;  aud 
Wbea  you  are  nted,  be  true,  not  wavering  bv 
vapartt,  nor  dtsertiiH  in  atticuoM.  Avoid 
mrnnn^  for  they  are  tbieTft  in  diiKoise; 
ibair  warn  k  wUy,  deiicDing  to  gei  by 
tbot^  Uiey  besMali;  they  are  the  worst  of 
creatures ;  they  fie  to  flatter,  and  flfaiier  to 
cheat* 

Be  iempeira«fr  in  all  tbions ;  i*  yoiia  diet» 
f(M  tha$  u^  i^iio  by  prevaaiioo  •,  it  Utp«^ 
Wtf  It  makeji  pispple  healthy. 

Make  ypur conversation  with  the  most  em- 
inent for  wisdom  and  piety ;  and  shun  all 
wicked  men,  as  you  hope  for  the  Mesting  of 
God,  and  tbe  cuaubrt  iti  roar  (atber's  livinc 
vid  dyuig  praa^ani..  Be  sura  you  spenk  w^ 
evil  of  aoy,  oot  of  tbe  meanest. 

Ip  your  families  remember  Abraham.  Mih 
ses.  and  Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord; 
and  do  m  you  ha^  tliem  for  examples. 

Aad  Mftir  you,  wboare  lifcdy  to  be  oon- 
certt<4  in  tlie  ■overmueut  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  my  parts  of  fiost  Jersey,  especially  tlio 
first,  I  do  charge  yua  before  the  Lord  God 
and  holy  Angels,  iha^voo  be  IowIif,  diligaat, 
and  tender  ;  fearing  God,  loving  the  people, 
and  bating  oovetaasaess.  Let  Justice  Imve 
m  frew  coarse,  and  the  law  fret  passaga. 
TIkough  to  your  loss,  protect  no  man  against 
It;  for  you  are  uot  abote  the  law,  but  tbe 
law  above  yoo.  Live,  tt.eitffore,  the  lives 
yourselves  you  would  have  the  people  live, 
and  then  you  h^rt  right  and  botdneis  to  pun- 
ish the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square, 
for  God  sees  you,  tberefurc  do  your  duty, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears,  and  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  Cherisli  no  iflfonu- 
ers  for  gain  or  revenge,  H%t  no  tricks,  fly  to 
no  devices  to  support  or  cover  injustice :  but 
let  your  hearts  be  upri«:ht  before  the  Lord, 
trusting  in  him  above  tbe  contrivances  of 
men,  and  none  shall  be  able  ta  hurt  oc  tup« 
plant. 

Finally,  my  dear  children;  (ova  oae  another 
with  a  true,  eadeaced  love^and  yoar  da«r  r^ 
lations  on  both  sides,  and  take  care  to  pre- 
serve tender  affsction  in  your  chiMrea  ta 
each  other,  ofteanarryiag  mem  wfthitiliieiti- 
sehres,  that  to  ^ley  may  nor,  trbtf  lie  (^egat^ 
ting  annaiuraf  world,  grow  ota  Of  kinmred 
aad  as  ould  as  strangers. 

So  my  God  that  hath  blessed  me  with  his 
abuadant  merties,  both  of  this  aadthe  oiher 
and  better  life,  be  with  you  al^  guide  yon  by 
bis  counseh,  bless  you,  bring  you  to  his  eter- 
nal glory  !  that  you  may  bhiite.  my  dter  chil- 
dren, in  tbe  firmaments  of  God's  power,  with 
the  calfatiai  faasilf,  pnisiag  and  admaug 
him,  tbe  God  and  FaUier  of  it,  for  ever ;  for 
there  is  no  God  like  unto  bim  ;  the  God  of 
Isaac,  asMk  of  Jaaob,  the  God^  Uwfiraffaett, 
tbe  aiHHtles,  and  aMnyrs  of  Jaaus,  in  wilKMn 
1  live  for  ever. 

So  farewell  to  idy  tliriee  dearly  baloaed 
wife  and  children.  Wiluam  Pbvk. 
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TUB  CULTlVATItW  ATf*  t^t  0P  t4a. 

Tea  has  beconc  «n  Mticke  ff  tnck  0«iienit 
ttsen  ihftt  lew  yeuni;  perioos  in  <»ur  coantrj 
lira  icftomiit  of  its  oolor  «id  i«9l««  But  ma- 
qy  y^afu  bave  iioi  pMteii,  Mnpe  it  w«s  aa^ 
H'fKHfvn  in  £«ro|ie  mxkd  America,  and  fwne 
people  wer^  so  wiae^UMAted  witb  «iu  usCi 
tlMrt  ihe5  ml  firBt  hdiM  the  tea  leaves  M  iket . 
vQokl  boil  greens.  Ereii  iuiw«  when  so  Jiiuoh 
ef  this  article  is  poosttmed  in  the  oauitirj^. 
itMmy  i^rsoosare  iftnoraat  of  its  oalture  ana; 
the  manner  <lf  ics  preparation^  K^  yom% 
reiUlere  wish  tti  he  ififornied  mih  renpeOt  to 
tliose  suli^eoiSt  1  will  now  try  io  satisfy  tbeif 
oeriosity. 

Tlie  tcee,  or  rather  shri»h,  *  from  4be  leav^ 
of  wlMi  the  k^efoi^e  called  tea  is  inade,  k 
a  native  efClnnn  and  Japan,  in  M^hich  coea- 
tr4es  al<»lbe  ii  is  eiiUivated  for  use4  It  it  an  i 
ever%irttiu  somewhet  reswiibhnf^  the  uwrtle 
in  appearance,  and  (i^owg  to  a  height  varvinit> 
between  three  and  sift  feet.  It  is  oapabletof 
enfiuriHi;  i;reat  variatioas  of  clintate,  beioK 
cultivated  alike  in  the  neifthbourhood  of 
Canton,  wliere  the  heat  is  at  times  almost 
insupportable  Co  the  Aatives ;  and  around  the 
walls  of  Pekin,  «rhere  the  ««^inier,  is  not  aa- 
^Arequenily,  as  severe  as  in  ih^  north  «f  £u* 
iQpe. 

The  best  sorts  however,  are  tbeproduo* 
tiott  of  n  more  leroperate  climate ;  tlvs  finest 
teas  are  said  to  be  i^rown  in  tlie  province  of 
Naokinf;,  occopyinK  nearly  the  midiHe  sta- 
tion between  tne  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
Cold»  Tlie  greatest  portion  of  what  is  hroaEbt 
to  the  Canton  market,  OfMl  sold  to  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  is  the  pioduce  of  the 
hifiy.  but  populous  nnd  i'ndusirioui*,  pruvinoe 
of  rbkien,  situated  on  tlie  seacoa^t  to  the 
north-east  of  Canton.  It  appears  to  thrive 
besit  in  vallcvs,  or  on  the.  slopinfs  bariks  of 
hills,  exposed  co  toe  southern  sun,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  banls  of  livers  or  rivulets. 
.  The  first  iUirmM^n  wr»l#r  wbe  meotions 
(tauGionHmi  Bomo^  aneaiiMnt  Isalkn 
^oUNr»  who  pablislied  a  treatise,  about  the 
year  159D|  on  the  raases  of  the  maKnilice»re 
andisremaeasofciiies.  Be  does  not  laen^ion 
tea  ky  nasie^  bat  he  descriliet  ii  in  sich  a 
iMMUieflv  that  it  m  impossible  ia  aiisiake  it.^ 
*'  Ulie  Chinese,*'  be  sagrs^ "  have  an  herb,  oat 
of  which  they  press  adeiicale  Juice,  which 
serves  them  far  4rink,  instead  of  wine ;  it 
aUe  preserves  iheir  liealth,  and  frees  ihem 
from  all  those  evils  which  llie  immederata 
yse  of  wine  prodaoes  aoiooKas.'' 

Ttie  tea-pliuit  is  propapM^d  from  the  Med. 
lietaeavetirilled  in  <h^  frfoaodat^e^alitfii- 
riiAces,  aod  in  ipef^lhr  rO(«»s ;  mo'etieh  Ma 
the  planter  throwsas  luany  tfs  sis,  of  ^vema 
<k»ei>saiMh,  not  above  afiHh  p«»t  of  the 
seed^pHmtedbeiiiireiipectedtotMW.  While 


cdmrhit  to  tet^a/fttj'they  art  ittlrlMlyi^Kief 
ed;  iiiid  though,  when  oote  6Ut  bf  tlt«  KittNMti 
tfaiegr  *oiild  continue  to  ve«cctate  «^Wk6ttt  ftiN 
the^  care,  ^he  more  4iidtt^ti^otiS  tnltiMors 
anndafly  mantire  thft  ji^dodd,  andtAettirlhb 
crop  frota  weeds. 

AmoOK  xythfer  stt^ne^  tMtU^e  to  ikt  ktk- 
tiree.  it  has  been  tfend  thkt  iomt  dt  the  fih«n 
specimens  grow  on  thfe precipitous  decliv^i^l 
oTrockv  nieontainsyWbeteft  is  too  difficult 
or  too  d^neeroita  for  human  'beih)i;s  to  gAtbeh 
tltem,^nd  that  ilie  Chinese,  iti  drder  to  ph>- 
care  them>  peltii  race  of  monkeys,  wfaldi 
inhabit  these  inti:pt>ra^cblible  receyeft,  with 
holies,  prorokinis  thetn  to  I'eturn  theconA^lf* 
nient  with  a  shower  of  tea-blranchei.  Thift 
story,  however,  t'd^rtes  itself;  lhe't«i*phnit, 
whose  leaves  t^re  worth  |athertnK  for  tioM« 
ase  or  for  ccmwierce,  h  a  cultivated,  tidt  k 
wild  phint ;  and  where  man  fcould  hot  ap- 
proach to  gather,  he  c^rhilhly  Cfttilfl  neiWier 
so vr,  water,  not  Manure. 

The  Leaves  of  the  tea<»bh6it  hk^  i^Ot  fh  fbr 
igmWinj;  until  <!«  third  yttw,  At  w^hleh  pe- 
riod tliev  are  in  theiir  ptitne/«fekdftno%t  plentf^ 
fuL  W tieo  gboOt  Seven  rehfs  old,  the  *hrU>i  . 
has  gfen^rally  growh  to  lAont  the  be^ht  of -a 
roan,  and  its  leaves  become  few  Hnd  toane ; 
it  is  then  gdntttttfy  cOt  tfowii  to  iheitem» 
which,  in  the  socceedinfc  summer,  produces 
an  exuberant  crop  of  fresh  shouts  and  leaveir; 
this  oberation,  however,  is  >on^ethne«  defer- 
red till  the  plant  is  ten  years  old. 

The  process  of  githiermg  the  tea  is  one  of 
great  nicety  and  importatice.  Bach  leaf  is 
plucked  separately  frorti  the  stalk ;  the  hluids 
of  the  gatherer  are  kept  carefully  clean,  and^ 
in  celleotiat  some  of  the  fine  sorts,  he  hardly 
veatnres  to  braathe  on  the  plaat«  At  a  place 
called  Udsi,  in  the.  Island  of  Japan,  is  a 
mountain,  the  climate  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  particularly  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
tea, and  ihe  whole^rop  which  grows  upoa  it 
is  reserved  for  the  sole  use  and  disposal  of 
the  emperor.  A  wide  and  dee^  ditch  round 
tlie  hase  of  the  mountain  pterents  all  access, 
eaoept  to  the  appointed  gaardians  of  its 
treasures.  Tbeshnihs  ace  carefully  olMaAd 
of  diilst,  and  frotected  from  lioy  inclemency 
of  iha  weather,  llm  khooters  Who  eoHect 
the  leaves  are  obhgcd,  fbr  eonie  we^w  prtH- 
o«e,itoab8tttm  fram  all  gross  food,  heat  thwr 
hnmh  or  pertpiracioo  might  injure  tlKrfla^ 
vour;  they  wear  fiiie  gloves  while) ic  wtiric, 
aod  daring  chac  period  bathe  iwomr  threis 
tiives  a  day.  f 

Notwithscanding  the  tediousoese  Af  soeh 
an  ^operation,  a  tahoarer  can  fi^Matly  eol- 
leet from  fowr toten, oreven  ii(wt^ pouade 
a  day.  Thrae  or  foar  of  these  faltieni^ 
Cake  fhioe  during  'the  season ;  viix.  towards 
ei|e  and  •(  Fehreary  or  beginning  of  Mnroh ; 
in  April  pr  May ;  towarch  the  miiMie  of 
June;  and  in  August.  From  the  first  gath- 
ering, whioh  eonsisu^f  the  Utyyo^n%  ttnd' 
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t6iicl«rlea?efl  ooln  the  most  valuable  teas 
are  cnaBafactarea,:  viz.  the  green  tea  called 
Gunpowder,  and  ine  black  tea  called  Pekoe. 

The  produce  of  this  first  gathering  is  also 
deaoininated  in  China,  Imperial  tea,  proba- 
bly because  where  the  shrub  is  not  cultivated 
with  a  view  to  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
Canton  market,  it  is  reserved,  either  m  obe- 
dience, to  the  law,  or  on  account  of  its  supe- 
rior value,  for  the  consumption  of  the  empe- 
ror and  his  court.  From  the  second  and 
third  crops,  are  manufactured  the  green  teas 
called  in  our  shops  Hyson  and  Imperial,  and 
the  black  teas  denominated  the  Souchong 
and  Congou.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves 
separated  from  the  Hynon  by  winnowing, 
form  a  tea  called  the  Hyson-skin,  much  m 
demand  by  the  Americans,  who  are  also  the 
largest  general  purchasers  of  gfeeu  teas.  On 
the  oth«r  hand,  some  of  the  choicest  and  ten- 
derest  leaves  of  the  second  gathering,  are 
frequently  tnixed  with  those  of  the  first.— 
From  the  fourth  crop  is  manufactured  tlie 
coarsest  species  of  black  teas  called  Bohea ; 
and  this  crop  is  mixed  with  an  inferior  tea, 
grown  in  a  district  called  Woping,  near  Can- 
ton ;  together  wiih  such  tea  as  remains  un- 
sold in  the  market  of  the  last'  season. 

Owing  to  the  minute  division  of  land  in 
China,  there  can  be  lew,  if  any,  lar^e  tea- 
growers  ;  the  plantations  are  small,  and  the 
Business  of  tneni  carried  on  by  the  ownf  r 
and  his  own  family.  Who  carry  the  produce 
of  each  picking  iounediately  to  market,where 
it  is  disposed  of  to  a  class  of  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  and  dry  the  leaves, 
leady  for  the  Canton  tea-merchants. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Repository, 
that  there  is  now  teaof  so  excellent  a  quality 
as  to  sell  for  ikiriytwo  dollars  a  pound.  This 
kind  is  uot  exported. 

From  the  Penny  Mi^azine. 
THE   BEAVER. 

The  extraordinary  instincts  of  the  beaver 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  have  long  furnished  one 
of  the  most  attractive  subjecta  of  Natural 
History.  Much  that  is  iaise  and  exa^cgerated 
has  found  its  way  into  the  common  descrio- 
tions  of  the  habits  of  these  animals ;  and  the 
really  extraordinary  qualities  which  the  spe- 
cies display,  hare  been  referred  to  an  inteUi- 
«3nce  approaching  that  of  the  human  race. 
The  singular  actions  of  the  beaver  are  sug- 
gestea  by  instinct  olone-^the  same  instinct 
which  guides  the  ant  and  the  bee.  Each  in- 
dividual beaver  is  preci^ly  the  same  in  its 
faculties  as  another;  they  are  all  untaught-* 
they  are  all  incapable  of  teaching— they,  all 
remain  the  same  in  point  of  intel%ence  fronf 
generation  to  generation. 

The  exaggeration  which  absurdly  prevails 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  beaver  mi^ 


be  referred  to  oaavoidable  cauaee.  The 
species  are  exceedingly  timid  and  vigilant, 
and  invariably  labor  in  the  night-time.  Thus, 
few  persons  competent  to  observe  them  ao- 
curatety'have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  The  greater  part  of  our  information  is 
dpnved  from  the  fur-traders  and  Indians.; 
and  these  men  are  ignorant  and  credulous, 
deceiving  themselves  and  deceiving  others. 
The  best  account  we  have  seen  of  the  habits 
of  the  beaver  is  that  by  Dr.  John  Oodman, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Franklio 
Institute  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  ^American  Natural 
History ;'  and  this  we  shall  abridge. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  beaver,  at  firat 
view  would  remind  one  of  a  verv  large  rat, 
and  seen  at  a  little  disunce  it  might  be  read- 
ily mistaken  for  the  common  muskrat.  But 
the  greater  size  of  the  beaver,  the  thicknesa 
and  oreadth  of  its  head,  and  its  horizontally 
flattened,  broad  and  scalv  tail,  render  it  im- 
possible to  mistake  it,  when  closely  examin- 
ed, for  any  other  creature. 

In  a  state  of  captivity  or  insulation^  the 
beaver  is  a  quiet  or  rather  stupid  animal « 
evincing  about  as  much  intelligence  as-  wt- 
tamed  badger^  or  any  other  quadruped  which 
can  learn  to  distinguish  its  feeder,  come  whe« 
called,  or  grow  familiar  with  the  inmates  of 
the  house  where  it  is  kept.  It  is  only  in  m. 
state  of  nature  that  the  beaver  displays  any 
of  those  singular  modes  of  acting  which  ha\HB 
so  long  rendered  the  species  celebrated. 
Their  extraordinary  instincts  are  applied  to 
two  principal  objects :  1.  To  secure  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  prevent  it  from  beinig 
frozen  to  the  bottom ;  S.  To  construct  huts, 
in  which  they  pass  the  winter. 

If  beavers  choose  a  spot  for  their  residence 
where  tl^e  water  is  not  of  sufficient  depth, 
they  set  about  obviating  the  inconvenience* 
by  building  a  dam.  The  materials  used  for 
the  construction  of  their  dams  are  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  small  birch^  mulberry,  wil- 
low, poplar,  &c.  They  begin  to  cut  down 
their  timber  for  buildintfeai^y  in  the  summer, 
hut  their  edifiees  are  not  coromenoed  antM 
about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  A^imt, 
and  are  not  completed  until  ttie  beginning  <M^ 
the  cold  season.  The  strength  of  their  teeth 
and  their  perseverance  4n  this  work,  may  be 
fairly  estimated  by  the.siae  of  the  trees  they 
cut  down.  Dr.  Best  informs  otthathebais 
seen  a  mulberrv  tree,  eight  inches  in  diabp- 
ter,  which  had  been  gnawed  down  by  the 
beaver.  Dr.  Godman  saw^  while  on  the 
banks  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  several 
stumps  of  trees,  which  had  evidently  been 
felled  by  tb^e  animals,  of  at  least^ve  or  8ix 
inches  in  diameter.  These  are  out  in  sucli  a 
manner  as  to  fall  in  the  water,  and  then  floatr 
ed  towards  cbe  site  of  the  d^m  or  dwelling. 
Small  shrubs,  &c.  cut  at  a  distance  from  the 
water,  are  drai^ged  with  their  teeth  to  tli* 
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•trtaoiy  tnd  then  lauDched  and  towed  to  the 
place  of  deposit.  At  a  short  distance  above 
.  a  beaver  dam  the  number  of  trees  which  have 
'  been  cut  down  appears  truly  surprising,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  stumps  which  are  left 
might  lead  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
jiabits  of  the  anmial  to  believe  that  the  clear- 
ing was  the  result  of  human  industry. 

The  figure  of  the  dam  vaHes  according  to 
circumstances.  Should  the  current  be  very 
gentle,  the  dam  is  carried  nearly  straight 
acrob^;  but  when  the  stream  is  swiftW  flow- 
ing, it  is  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
cur*e,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to  the 
current.  Along  with  the  trunks  and  branch- 
es of  trees  they  intermioglfc  mud  and  stones, 
to  give  greater  security;,  nnd  when  dams 
have  been  long  undisturbed  and  frequently 
repaired,  they  acquiregreat  soliditv,  and  ilieir 
power  of  resisting  the  pressure  or  water  and 
ice  is  greatly  increased  by  the  willow,  birch, 
and  other  cuttings  occasionally  taking  root, 
and  eventually  growing  op  into  'something  of 
a  regular  hedge.  The  materials  used  in  con- 
fltructing  the  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the 
resting  of  the  branches,  .&c.  against  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  subsequent  accumulatioii  of 
mud  and  stones,  by  the  deposit  of  the  stream 
or  by  tlie  industry  of  the  beavers. 

The  dwellings  of  the  beaver  are  formed  of 
» the  same  materials  as  their  dams,  and  are 
very  rude,  though  strong,  and  adapted  in  size 
to  the  number  of  ttieir  inhabitants.  Tliese 
are  seldom  more  than  four  old  and  six  or  eight 
young  ones. 

When  building  their  houses,  they  place 
roost  of  the  wood  crosswise  and  nearly  hori- 
aontally,  observing  no  other  order  than  that 
of  leaving  a  cavity  in  tlie  middle.  Branches 
which  project  inward  are  cut  off  with  their 
tieeth,  and  tnrown  among  the  rest.  The 
houses  are  by  no  means  built  of  slicks  lirst 
end  then  plastered,  but  all  the  material, 
sticks,  muo,  and  stones,  it  the  latter  can  be 
procured,  are  mixed  up  together*  and  thin 
composition  is  employed  from  the  foundation 
to  the  8(imroiL  The  mud  is  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the  stream 
or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut.  The  bea- 
ver ulways  carries  mud  and  stones  by  holding 
cbena  between  his  fore- paws  and  throat. 

Tlieir  work  is  all  performed  at  night,  and 
with  much'expeditJon.  When  straw  or  grass 
is  mingled  with  the  mud  used  by  them  in  build- 
ing, it  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  owing 
tu  the  nature  of  the  spot  whence  the  mud 
was  taken.  A^  soon  as  any  part  of  the  ma- 
terial is  placed  where  it  is  intended  to  re- 
main, they  turn  round  and  give  it  a  smart 
blow  with  the  tail.  The  same  sort  of  blow  is 
struck  by  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter when  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving. 

The  outside  of  the  hut  is  covered  or  plas- 
tered wkKoMid  late  io  the  autumn,  and  after 
fr«st  has  begun  to  appear.    By  freezing,  it 


soon  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  effect* 
ually  excluding  their  great  enemy  the  wolve- 
rene, during  the  winter.  Their  habit  of  walk- 
ing over  the  work  frequently  during  its  pro- 
gress, has  led  to  the  absurd  idea  of  their  ua- 
mg  the  tail  as  a  trowel.  The  habit  of  flap- 
pmg  with  the  tail  is  retained  by  them  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  and  unless  it  lie  in  the  acts 
already  mentioned,  appears  designed  to  effect 
no  particular  purpose,  llie  houses,  when 
they  have  stood  for  some  time,  ^nd  been  kept 
in  repair,  become  so  firm  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  materials,  as  to  require  great 
exertion  and  the  use  of  the  ice^hisel»  or  oth- 
er iron  instruments  to  be  broken  opciu  The 
laborious  nature  of  such  an  undertaking  may 
easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  tops  of  the  houses  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick  at  the  apex  ot  the  cone. 
Heame  relHtes  huving  seen  oqe  instance  in 
which  the  crown  or  roof  of  the  hut  wus  more 
than  eight  feet  in  thickness. 

The  door  or  hole  leading  into  the  beaver- 
hut  is  always  on  the  side  fartliest  from  tl»« 
land,  and  is  near  the  fouadationof  the  hoase, 
oracOnsideral)le  depth  underwater.  This 
is  tl>e  only  opening  into  the  hut^  which  it  not 
divided  jnto  chambers. 

All  the  beavers  of  a  community  do  not  Co^ 
operate  in  the  fabrication  of  houses  for  the 
common  use  of  the  whole.  Those  who  are 
to  live  tojieiher  in  the  same  hot,  labor  to- 
gether in  Its  construction,  and  the  only  nfiair 
in  which  all  seem  to  have  a  joint  interest, 
and  upon  which  they  labor  in  concert,  is  the 
dam.  as  this  is  designed  to  keep  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  around  all  the  habitations. 

in  situations  where  the  l>eaver  is  frequent- 
ly disturbed  and  pursued^  all  its  singular  hab* 
its^are  reliuquislied,  anil  its  mode  of  living 
changed  to  suit  the  nature  of  circumstances, 
and  this  occurs  even  in  different  parts  ot  tW 
same  rivers.  Instead  of  building  dams  and 
liouses,  its  only  residence  is  then  in  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  wliere  it  is  now  forced  to  make 
a  more  extensive  excavation,  and  he  content 
to  adopt  the  manners  of  a  musk  rat.  More 
sagacity  is  displayed  by  the  beaver  in  thus 
accommodating  itself  to  circumstances,  than 
in  any  other  nction  it  performs.  Such  is  the 
caution  which  it  exercises  to  guard  against 
detection,  that  were  it  not  for  the  reinoval 
of  small  trees,  the  stumps  of  which  indicate 
the  sort  of  animal  by  which  they  have  been 
cut  down,  tlie  presence  of  ihe  beaver  would 
not  be  suspected  in  the  vicinity.  All  excur- 
sions for  the  sake  of  procuring  food  are  made 
late  at  night,  and  if  it  pass  from  one  hole  to 
another  during  the  day  time,  it  swims  so  far 
un.der  water  as  not  to  excite  tlie  least  suspi- 
cion of  the  presence  of  such  a  voyager.  On 
many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouii, 
where  the  beaver  formerly  built  houses  ac- 
cording.to  the  mode  above  described,  no  such 
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Woirkr  tre  tft  present  to  be  found,  although 
beavers  are  5till  to  be  trapped  in  those  l(ical- 
Ities. 

These  anhnals  atso  have  excavations  in  the 
adjacent  banks,  at  rather  re^uUr  distances 
from  each  bthcr,  which  hate  been  called 
iib<iMet.  These  excavlitions  are  so  enlarged 
within,  that  the  beavef  can  raise  his  head 
above  water  in  order  to  breathe  wittiout  be- 
ing seen,  and  when  disturbed  in  their  huts, 
they  immediately  make  i%ay  under  w«ter  to 
these  washes. 


Fro4  Clnmben*  JouriMil. 
THB  BBOTHBRS'  QUARREL. 

Of  the  divided  affections  tcK>  often  ob%erv- 
mble  amoos  brothers,  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance happened  a  few  years  a);o  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  icentleman  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
George  and  William  Stirling  were  the  only 
^sons  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  they 
•had  grown  to  manhood  in  the  exeroiw  of  i  hat 
mutual  kindness  whidi  it  is  so  delightful  to 
observe  in  relations  in  that  degree  of  consan- 
icuroity.    I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  uny 
thing  reanarkable  in  their  clMracters:  they 
were  simply,  two  respectable  young  men,  «>f 
good  education ;  and  while  tlie  elder  was 
Mared  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  for- 
tuue,  the  younger  soon  atuined  such  a  degree 
of  distinction  at  the  bar,  as  rendered  his  fate 
little  less  euviable.    On  the  death  of  their 
*  mother  which  took  place  v^Uen  tiiey  wero 
lietween«twentv  and  thirty  years  of  age,  some 
dispate  arose  respecting  a  legacy,  the  desti- 
nation of  which  had  not. been  expres-sed  in 
terms  sufficiently  clear,  and  which,  after  a 
brief  suit  at  law  wusdetei  mined  infWvorof 
^  elder  brother.    At  first  it  was  resolved 
t  hy  the  two  brothers  that  thia  plea  should  be 
«inicably  coaducted,  merely  for  the  purpose 
4tf  tlecidingan  uncertain  matter;  but  some 
circumstances  uneapectedty  occurred,  which 
acting  upon  tlie  inflaaimal>le  nature  of  the 
ekier,  and  not  being  met  with  a  proper  spirit 
by  the  younger  brotlier,  speedily  produced 
a'  decided  alienation  between  them.    Eadi 
retired  su!len4y  intn  tlie  fortress  of  his  own 
pride ;  nor  were  their  fatherVeiitreatie!»  and 
l^ood  offices,  or  tlieir  common  recollection  of 
twenty  aR^ctionate  and  luippy  years,  of  the 
least  avail  in  bHngiag  them  once  more  to* 
gether.    They  din  not  again  meet  for  ten 
tears  :  it  was  at  their  father's  funeral.    The 
old  gentleman  had  died  in  tlte  presence  of  his 
eldest  son  only,  reiterating  with  lits  Intest 
breath  those  injunctions  so  often  before  em- 
ployed ill  vtiin,  that  his  two  sonl  niij^it  be 
restored  to  brotherly  friendship,  an  object  he 
iaid,  which  engrossed  his  thoughts  so 'much 
in  life,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  eould  not  rest  at 
peace  hi  his  grave  unless  it  were  aeoomptish- 
ed.     The  two  brothers  met,  but  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  each  other,  when 
'  respectively  inountiQg  their  carriages,  in  or- 


der to  foUow  the  corpse  nf  their  hither  to  the 
family  buTying-grouml  in  Aberdeen.    Their 
hearts  were  still  filled  with  Btrte  and  iodt)|^ 
nant  feelings  towards  each  otiier,  thouj^  it  is 
not  improbable    that  the  elder  had    been 
somewhat  t6uched,  almost  imperceptibly  to 
himself,  l^  tlie  dying  entreaties  of  his  father. 
The  procession,  consisting  of  a  hearse  and 
the  carriages  of  tlie  tw6  brother^  set  out  on 
its  long  and  dreary  journey,  %vhich  was  ren- 
dered additionally  melancholy  by  the  gloom 
of  a  December  day.    tt  was  originally  de- 
signed that  there  should  be  no  stoppage,  ex- 
cept to  exdiange  horses^  till  tliey  reached 
their  destination;  but  tins  arrangement  was 
destined  to  be  strangely  disconcerted.     A 
fall  of  snow  whieh  hacTb^nn  only  that  morn- 
ing in  the  low  country,  was  found,  when  they 
reached  the  hilly  region,  to  have  been  of  tw6 
days' continuance ;  and  it  was  with  the  (great- 
est difficulty  thst  they  reached  a  londy  inn, 
about  half  way  towards  die  capital,  beyond 
which  it  was  declared  by  the  postillioiis,  niere 
was  no  possibility  of  proceeding  that  d.iy. 
This  humble  place  of  entertainnienc  was  ac- 
customed to  lodge  only  such  guests  as  carri- 
ers, ahd  as  it  was  partly  occupied  on  the 
R resent  ooca^iou  by  various  wayfarers,  the 
ost  with  all  antieiy  to  accommodate  such 
distinguished    guests   as   those     wlto    had 
just  arrived,  found    he  could  not  by  awy 
meani  offer  them  more  than  two  rooms,    ft 
was  his  expectation,  that*  while  one  of  these 
was  devoted,  as  decenct  required,  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  corpse,  tne  other  would  serve 
for  the  two  mourners,  and  he  accordingly 
proposed  to  make  up  an  additional  lied  in  the 
room  which  he  bad  ma)rke><  as  time  ivhicli 
should  receive  his  living  guests.    What  was 
his  astonishment,  and  %«hiit  wa^  the  aston- 
ishmeht  of  all   the  inmates  of  the  house, 
«then  ho  was  informed  hy  a  servant  tliat  one 
of  the  uenilemcn  would  bleep  m  one  of  the 
rooms,  while  the  other  had  tio  objection  to 
that  in  which,  he  had  placed  the  corpse  2    ft 
Was  not,  Iw^wever,  for  him  to  make  any  re- 
sistance to  Such  an  arrangement*  anH  he  ac- 
cordinuly  caused  the  rtioms  to  be  preparCKl 
as  befitted  the  tastes  of  his  guests. 

It'must  communicate  a  strange t^ing  to 
know  that  two  brothers— men  6f  cultivated 
understandmgs,  and  each  reipected  in  his 
sphere  for  public  and  private  worth— actually 
carried  this  dreadful  arrangement  into  effect, 
in  order  to  avoid  what  they  must  have  con- 
templated   as  a   more   painful    thing— ^e 
spending  of  a  single  nignt  in  eadh  others 
company,    ft  was  the  younger  who  proposed, 
as  a  solution  of  the  dilemma  in  Which  he 
found  they  were  placed,  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  same  chamber  with  the  cotpse  ; 
unpardonable  as  the  elder  was  for  his  iliaTe 
of  the  dissention,  itiras  h«t  mtiee  fo  Wm  u> 
state  that  he  could  net,  aner  the  dyinfe;  i«^ 
quest  of  his  father,  have  encountered  ^e 
sensations  which  might  be  expected  to  arise 
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in  %o  dreadful «  gitmitioD.  Dliriofl  tb« e^en- 
iof,  as  ihe  storm  prevented  them  Trbm  Koinfr 
oui  oK  doors,  ciich  kept  Ms  own  room,  and 
was  seVereH^  served  mih  the  refrestiroentt 
Vihich  lie  required.  Nij^ht  cain«.  and  each 
wept  ro  rest.  Momins  returned,  and  btili 
thestonuwas  unabated.  It  was  therefore 
neccssar^  fo  spend  another  day  in  the  same 
extraordinary  circ^mHances.  Slowly,  slowly 
learned  ll>e  hours  of  the  twiliahl  cwy  :  and 
still  I  he  Mv>w  continued  to  fall  in  its  iiroad 
and  iHzy  flakes^  seeming,  to  the  two  brothers^ 
ab  each  surveyed  it  listlessly  from  his  win- 
dow, the  very  personification  of  monotony. 
As  the  nxHUb  were  close  to  each  other,  and 
€>nly  divided  h^  a  thin  partition,  through 
which  there  was  a  door  ol'  communication, 
each  of  the  imhappy  gentlemen  could  over- 
hear evcr^  thinj;  that  his  neighbor  did,  al- 
most ((>  bis  very  breathing.  It  at  length  be- 
came tlM  amu&ement  of  eadi,  unknown  to 
his  fellow,  to  watch  tite  proceedings  of  the 
Other— to  note  every  foot-iall,  to  register 
every  si;;h.  George^  in  particular,  became 
interested,  m  spile  of  hiu>8elf,  in  die  situa- 
tion of  his  brother,  which,  in  consiHr ration 
<>f  what  he  bad  heard  from  the  lips  of  his 
dying  fatlier,  liore  to  htm  an  aspect  more  re- 
pulsive and  pamfal  tlwn  perbapt  to  the  ac* 
iual  itfflecer. 

At  length,  when  after  a  weary  day.  the  time 
of  rest  again  grew  nigh,  and  the  house  be- 
came more  tlian  nsuolly  still,  lie  heard  a  groan 
•—a  groan  partly  suppressed,  hut  still  bearing 
disthictly  the  iniprebs  of  unutterable  anguish 
-^proceed  from  nis  brother's  room.  He  list- 
e;>ed  more  intently,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
could  make  out  that  the  living  tenant  of  the 
death  dinmber  was  prostrated  beside  the 
coffin,  weeping— hi  I  terly  weeping— but  still 
making  every  efbrt  to  bury  the  expression  of 
bis  grief  in  bis  own  bosom.  It  may  easily  be 
hnaKined  that  such  sounds,  coming'  upon  a 
lieart  which  bad  been  insen^ibljr  undergoing 
a-  aoftentng  process  during  the  whole  day, 
must  have  liad  the  best  efiect.— Still  the  ran- 
cor of  ten  years  was  not  to  be  got  over  by 
teurs  shed  under  sudi  circum«tances.  He 
aoftt]r  stole,  howevefj  to  the  door,  and  warch- 
ed  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  every  respi- 
ration and  movement  of  bis  affiicted  brother. 
Atter  waiting  a  few  minutes,  he  distinctly 
beard  William  breathe  forth  the  wordi, ''  OK. 
mother  V  and  that  in  a  tone  which  referred 
so  pointedly  to  the  source  of  llieir  imhappy 
4iaarre),  that  he  could  no  longer  entertain  a 
coubt;  as  to  the  nature  of  his  broUier's  pres- 
ent reflections.  A  thousand  tender  associa- 
tiona  were  awakened  by  that  endeared  word ; 
lie  reverted  to  the  earjy  days  when  they  had 
DO  contention  but  for  tier  afiections,iio  rival- 
ry but  for  the  kind  bounty  which  she  was  al- 
'wayi  ready  to  bestow  upon  eadi  alike.  Hu- 
man nature  cottld  bold  no  longer,  and  he 
l^cly  tapped  at  the  door  which  had  hitherto 


kept  them  mrt.  "  William/*  he  Mid;  '<  inair 
I  come  in  r  The  toice  of  aflecti^n  coold 
not  be  mistaken. — William  opened  the  door 
in  an  instant,  and,  as  if  he  baa  guessed  intuU 
tively  the  disposition  of  bi9  brother,"  rushed 
into  his  arms. 

The  next  day  saw  the  two  brothers  aatilet* 
bly  proceedi(»g  in  e»e  ▼ehide  to  Hie  family  * 
butting  place,  where,  in  the  grave  of  tbetr 
father,  they  inhumed  every  bitter  feeling  tbey 
had  ever  entertained  against  each  other ;  and 
at  present,  taught  liy  the  sufferings  which 
they  endured  in  their  period  of  alienation, 
liiere  is  no  pair  of  friends  who  take  such 
pains  to  cherish  each  other's  affections,  or  to 
avoid  all  means  of  couverting  them  into  gall. 


From  the  0«nnM  Fsrmw. 
APPLICATION  OF  SALT  TO  TA££9. 

Several  years  since  I  had  a  targe  tree  of 
the  kind  commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead, 
properly  the  populut  canaicttm,  standing  iq 
my  front  yard,  wliere  it  had  been  set  as  an  or- 
namcotal'tree  before  its  repioductive  powers 
were  understiod.  Its  roots  exrended  a  great 
distance,  and  every  where  tlirew  out  a  mul- 
titude of  suckers  or  shoots,  which  again  tak- 
ing root  6eeme<l  in  a  fair  way  to  convert  the 
yard  tf>  a  thicket,  and  bid  defiance  to  exter- 
minatimi.  I  baa  witnessed  the  destructive 
efficcts  of  a  few  pails  full  of  strong  brine  ac-i 
cideiitally poured  near  the  body  of  a  free  of 
tlie  same  species,  and  I  determincH  to  make 
an  experiment  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tree  that  gave  us  so  much  annoyance.  Ac- 
cordingly had  the  tree  cut  down  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  where  it  was  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  with  an  axe  scooped 
out  the  top  of  the  stumn  into  a  hollow  capable 
of  holding  a  quart  ot  water.  T)iis  I  filled 
with  salt,  and  pouring  water  upon  it,  kept 
the  bason  replenished  with  bnne  of  the 
strongest  kino,  and  when  the  salt  was  dissol- 
ved and  taken  ii^  I  added  another  small 
quantity.  It  was  in  the  fall  that  the  tree  was 
cut  down,  and  so  effectually  did  the  salt  pen- 
etrate to  the  rfmotest  ramiBcations  of  the 
roots,  that  of  the  multitude  of  shoots,  but 
two  or  three  in  the  spring  showed  any  signs 
of  life,  and  these  soon  perished.  I  have 
since  tried  salt  upon  other  trees  that  had  be- 
come troublesome ;  particutartv  the  common 
wild  meadow  plum,  and  tlie  black  English 
cherry,  trees  wtiich  sprput  in  abundance,  and 
with  the  same  effect.  It  is  necessarv  that 
the  whole  surface  of  tlie  stump  should  1^ 
coveted  with  brine  that  no  part  of  tlie  pores 
of  the  wood  may  escape,  and  therefore  a 
gongc,  or  an  axe  where  the  size  of  the  tree 
will  admit,  is  preferable  to  perforations  made 
in  die  top  by  an  auger,  as  I  have  sometimes 
done.  In  this  applicatioo  of  salt,  another 
striking  analogy  between  animal  afid  vegeta- 
ble physiology  is  shown,  viz.  that  substances 
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Mrhldl  tticd  in  imftll  qaantilies  ar«  conducive 
to  health  and  vigor,  become  deadl^r  poison 


when  used  in  aViantity,  or  thrown  into  the 
immediate  circulation.  ^ 

OtJsco,  Sept.  18S3. 


W.G. 


.     Frtm  the  CtuMCiMi  Index. 
AVECDOTK  OF  BAXTEB. 

Dcumo  Mr.  Baxter's  residence  m  Coven- 
try, he,  in  company  wi;h  several  of  the  eject- 
CO  ministers  who  resided  there,  commenced 
preaching  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  a  com- 
fi>oii  not  many  miles  from  the  city.  The  time 
o(  scTtioe  beuig  ralheY  early  in  the  mornu»x, 
Mr.  Baxter  set  out  for  the  place  the  preced- 
ing evening.  The  night  being  very  dark,  be 
missed  his  way,  and  after  wandering  about 
for  a  considerable  time  he  espied  a  light  on  a 
rising  ground  at  a  considerable  distance ;  to 
which  he  immediately  beat  his  steps.  On  his 
Hrrival,  he  found  that  il  emanated  from  the 
window  of  a  gentleman's  house.  lie  called 
and  begged' to  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
morning;  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he 
had  lost  his  way.  The  servant  informed  his 
master  that  a  person  of  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  door,  and  wished  to  be 
accommodated  for  the  night.  The  gentle- 
man ordered  the  servant  toinviteliim  in.— 
The  invitation  was  accented  ;  and  Mr.  Bax- 
ter met  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  At 
supper  the  gentleman  inquired  what  was  the 
profession  or  employment  of  his  guest.  Mr. 
Baxter,  from  several  things  spoken  by  his 
host,  saw  it  necessary  to  be  upon  Uis  guard, 
and  replied*—*  I  am  a  man  catcher^  sir.'  *  A 
man  catcher,'  said  the  gentlemen,  *  are  you  ? 
You  are  the  very  person  I  want.  I  am  jus- 
tice of  the  p/ace,  and  am  determined  to 
seize  upon  one  Dick  Baxter,  who  is  expected 
to  preach  at  a  neighboring  cottat;e  to-morrow 
morning,  aud  you  sh^ll  go  with  nie,  and  1 
doubt  inot  we  shall  easily  apprehend  the 
rogue.'  Mr.  Baxter  no  longer  remained  ig- 
norant of  the  quality  of  his  host,  and  con- 
sented to  accompany  him.  After  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  they  accofdingly  set  out  in 
the  magistrate's  carriage  for  the  place.  Wh«n 
they  arriv^,  the  people  were  beginning  to 
assemble  outside  of  the  house;  but  no  Dick 
Baxter  made  his  appearance  to  preach.  The 
justice  fteemed  to  be  considerably  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  said  to  his  runipanion^  he  supposed 
that  Mr.  Baxter  had  been  apprised  of  his  de- 
sign, and  would  not  fulfil  bis  engagement. — 
After  waiting  for  some  time  in  ardent  expec- 
tation for  the  approach  of  the  iion-confortn- 
ist,  but  without  effect,  Mr.  Baxter  told  the 
magistrate  that  it  was  a  pity  for  so  many  peo- 
ple to  be  collected  together  on  the  SabDalb 
niorning,  too,  without  soraetfiing  being  said 
to  them  respecting  religion;  and  hoped  he 
would  deliver  a  short  address  to  them  on 
that  subject.    He  replied  that  as  all  religious 


tenrices  ibould  be^n  with  prayer,  be  could 
not  perform  that  duty,  not  having  his  prayer 
book  in  his  pocket.  *  However,'  said  the  gen- 
tleman, '  I  am  persuaded  that  a  gentleman  of 
your  appearance  and  respecubility,  would 
be  able  to  pray  with  thenv,  as  well  as  to  talk 
to  them«  I  beg  therefore,  that  yoa  will  be 
so  good  as  to  begin,  with  prayer.'  After  a 
few  modest  refusals,  Mr.  Baxter  commenced 
the  service  with  a  prayer  at  once  solemn  and 
fervid,  for  which  he  was  so'remarkable.  The 
magistrate  soon  melted  into  tears.  The  roan 
of  God  then  delivered  a  most  impressive 
sermon ;  after  which  the  magistrate  stepped 
up  to  bim  and  said,  he  felt  truly  thankful  that 
Baxter  had  hot  come,  for  be  had  never  beard 
any  thing  that  so  mucti  affected  him  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  Baxter,  turning 
round  to  him  with  a  pathos  not  to  be  imitated^ 
said :— *  I  am  the  very  Dick  Baxter  of  whom 
vou  are  in  pursuit ;  l  am  at  your  disposal.^ 
Sut  the  justice  having  felt  so  during  the  ser- 
vice, entirely  laid  aside  all  hia  enmity ;  and 
ever  aftertvards  beoamcf  one  of  the  most  de- 
cided friends  of  the  non-cnnformist,  and 
died,  it  is  believed,  a  decided  Christian. 

FroM  tlie  OabiiMt  C|«lopediB. 
PHILOSOPHY    Of    ▲     PAH. 

To  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  inv- 
plied  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  fan  produ- 
ces a  sensation  of  coldness,  oven  though  the 
air  which  it  agitates  is  not  in  any  degree  al- 
tered in  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider that  the  air  which  surrounds  us  is  gen- 
erally at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
the  body.  If  the  air  be  calm  and  still,  the 
particles  which  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  skin  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  itself,  and  having  a  sort  of  molecular 
attraction,  they  adhere  to  the  skin  in  the 
same  manner  as  particles  of  air  are  found  ta 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass  in  philosophi- 
cal experiroenu.  Thus  sticking  to  the  sitin. 
they  form  a  sort  of  warm  covermg  for  it,  ana 
speedily  acquire  its  temperature.  The  fan, 
bowever,  by  the  agitation  which  it  produces, 
continually  expels  the  particles  thus  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  and  brings  new  particles 
into  tbat  situation.  Each  particle  of  air  at 
it  strikes  the  skin,  takes  heat  from  it  by  con- 
tact, and  being  driven  off",  carries  that  beat 
with  it,  thus  producing  a  constant  sensation 
of  refreshing  coolness.  Now  from  this  reas- 
oning it  would  follow,  that  if  we  were  placed 
in  a  room  in  which  the  atmosphere  bat  a 
higher  temperature  than  96  degrees,  the  ute 
ot  a  fan  would  have  exactly  opposite  effect, 
and,  instead  of  cooling,  would  aggravate  the 
effects  of  heat ;  and  such  would,  ro  fact,  take 
place.  A  succession  of  hot  particles  woi^d, 
therefore,  be  driven  against  the  skin,  while 
the  particles  which  would  be  cooled  by  the 
skin  Itself  would  be  constantly  removed. 
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THE  BROOK  AH  O  TttB  BOO. 

BY  xio.  tncuriT* 
»nui. 

litUe  brobk  that  vlwieily 

Oh  tht  hotef  w«y, 
TelltMiftbfittfiiMleit 

Pl€flMir«  all  die  ^  f 
Art  ttiim  cf«r  roMninf^ 

Where  Ike  wooM  M«  gTMBy 
Thr  hvifbt  vatenfiMiniaf 

F10VCI7  kuUca  between  ? 

BEOOK. 

No!  throiigti difteot  meertovi 

I  matt  oo  my  w«j  t 
Not  for  tftmnm  thfiUiWB 

tuning  M I  vftoder. 

Many  a  ailciit  eell. 
While  my  Mrearot  neaoder 

ThroQgh  the  f^my  dell. 


When  the  vliiilt  are  hovBikf 

O'er  thr  iHirerbreaaL 
And  the  tkiei  are  MOwHof, 

FiMleat  thou  to  reatf 
Bast  tholt  net  a  eaveM^ 

Far  Ihy  nipMlT  boeM^ 
Like  a  peaeemt  bavti^ 

Where  ao  wUd  wioda  eeoie 


Ko !  I  nevar  alumbart 

Ncrer  waat  the  light ; 
Bet  I  valeh  and  iioroher 

Evtry  star  of  night ) 
Marking  all  the  heaaty 

Of  the  heavenly  throng, 
Mingling  joy  and  doty. 

At  I  glide  along. 

azBB. 

Wh«n  the  tempest  totrering 

On  the  diitant  hills, 
Benda  the  torrent  po(u4ng 

D(i«»  thy  gentle  rillat 
Arttbmiatillbeltefiiig 

Stofine  «iM  aeaae  Co  be, 
Never,  neYOr^griering, 

0*crtheebaogeiQthee? 

VKOOX. 

No !  and  for  this  reason 
Willlkaovoofear, 
Eaeh  rtrtoming  season 

Comes  wtlh  every  year. 
Thus  Tm  never  weanr 
*  Ot'theileetandrahi  t 
Winter  vindA  are  dreary. 
But  Mniyner  smlh^  agahi. 


iBd^iai 


air,  I 


Ttft  trrncFiuuLTv. 

**  Comb  nlone,"  said  Jaioea  Harwood  to  Idt 
wife,  who.  bardeoed  with  two  childreq,  fbl- 
lowcMi  in  hit  steps.  Her  heart  wns  Aiil,  and 
she  made  no  reply. ' 

**  Well.'bc  sulleo  if  you  choosy,  but  make 
baste  you  shall,  or  I  will  leave  you  behind  io 
the  woods.^ 

Than,  as  if  veied  because  bis  in-homor 
failed  to  irritate  its  object,  he  added  in  a 
bigber  tone — 

'*  Put  down  that  boy.  Have  not  t  told 
TOtt,  tweety  times.  I  hat  you  could  get  afoKg 
faster  if  you  had  but  one  to  carry  ?  He  can 
walk  as  well  as  I  cau,'^ 
^  ^  He  is  sick,''  said  his  mother ;  **  feel  bo«r 
bis  head  throbs.  Pray  take  mm  in  your 
armst^ 

**  I  tell  you,  Jsine  HaTwodd.  once  for  all, 
that  you  are  spoiling  tbe  child  by  vour  Ifool- 
ishness.  He  is  no  more  sick  than  i  am.  Toil 
are  only  Crying  to  make  bim  lazy.  Get  down 
I  tell  you,  and  walk,**  addressing  the  languid 
boy. 

^  He  would  have  proceeded  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  report  of  a  gun  arrested  bis 
attention.  He  catered  a  thicket,  to  discover 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  the  weary  and  sad- 
heartened  mother  sat  down  upon  the  grass. 
Bitter  were  her  reflections  dunng  that  mter* 
vat  of  rest  among  the  wilds  of  Ohio.  The 
pleasant  New  £n|;land  village  from  which 
she  had  just  emigrated,  and  (be  peaceful 
home  of  her  birth,  rose  up  to  her  view-^ 
where,  but  a  few  year*  befbre,  she  bad  givep 
ber  hand  to  one,  whose  imkindness  now 
strewed  her  path  with  thorns.  Bv  constant 
and  endearing  attentions,  he  baa  won  her 
youthful  love,  and  the  two  first  years  of  their 
union  promised  happiness.  Both  were  indus- 
trious and  a^tionate,  and  <he  smiles  of  their 
infant  in  his  evening  sports  or  slumbers,  mora 
than  repaid  the  labors  of  the  dav. 

But  a  change  became  visible.  The  hos- 
band  grew  inattentive  to  bis  business,  and 
indifierent  to  his  fire-side.  He  permitted 
debts  to  accumulate,  in  spite  of  the  economy 
of  his  wife,  and  became  morose  and  offended 
at  her  remonstrances.  She  strove  to  hide, 
even  from  her  own  heart,  the  vice  that  was 
gaining  the  ascendancy  over  him.  ami  redou- 
bled ber  exertions  to  render  his  nome  agree- 
able. But  too  frequendy  her  eflforts  were  of 
no  avail,  or  contemptuously  rejected.  The 
death  of  her  beloved  mother,  and  the  birth 
of  a  second  infant,  convinced  her  that  neither 
in  sorrow  nor  in  sickness  could  she  expect 
sympathy  fk'om  him,  to  whom  she  had  gjvep 
her  heart,  in  the  simple  faith  of  confiding 
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_,. Tlity  WcBBit  ■  waribiy  poor,  tad 

the  caose  wm  endent  to  every  obtorer.  In 
this  diftreti,  a  letter  was  received  from  a 
brother,  who  had  been  for  several  yeart  a  ret- 
ideotkOhio,  aMa^oMQi  that  he  was  iodo- 
ced  to  reiofe  farther  westward,  and  ofienog 
them  the  ase  of  a  tenemeat  which  his  family 
woald  leave  vacaot,  and  a  small  postiou  of 
cleared  Uod,  until  th^  mi|ht  be  able  to  be- 
come pardiasers. 

Poor  Jane  listeoed  to  this  pro|K)tal  widi 
patttiide.  She  thought  she  saw  in  it  the  sal- 
vation of  her  husband*  She  believed  that  if 
he  were  divided  from  his  iaUmperate  com- 
panions, he  would  return  to  his  early  habits 
of  iadastry  and  virtue.  The  trial  of  leavin|( 
native  and  endeared  scenes,  from  whidi  she 
woold  once  have  shrunk*  seemed  as  nothing 
hi  comparison  with  the  prospect  of  his  refor- 
matioa  and  returning  happiness.  Yet,  when 
alt  then*  few  effscu  were  converted  into  the 
wi«eD  and  horse  which  were  to  convev  them 
to  a  far  land,  and  the  scant  and  humble  ne- 
coMaries  which  were  to  sustain  them  on  their 
way  thither;  when  she  took  leave  other 
brother  and  sisters,  with  their  households; 
when  she  shook  hands  with  the  friends  whom 
she  had  lored  from  her  cradle,  and  remem- 
bered that  it  might  be  for  the  last  time ;  and 
when  the  hills  that  encircled  her  native  vil- 
hgte  &ded  into  the  faint,  blue  outline  of  the 
herifoa,  there  canse  over  her  such  a  desola- 
tion oC  spirit,  such  a  foreboding  of  evil.  a« 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  She 
blamed  herself  for  these  feelings,  and  re- 
pressed their  indulgence. 

The  journey  was  slow  and  toibome.  The 
autumnal  rains  and  the  sute  of  the  roads 
were  agabst  them.  The  few  uteosib  and 
comforu  which  they  carried  with  them,  were 
gradually  abstracted  and  sold.  The  object  of 
this  tramc  could  not  be  doubted.  The  efiects 
were  but  too  visible  in  bis  conduct.  She  rea- 
soned-^ endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  a 
different  course.  But  anger  was  the  only  re- 
sult. When  he  was  not  too  far  stupified  to 
comprehend  her  remarks,  bis  deporunent 
was  etceedingly  overbeanng  and  arbitrary. 
He  felt  that  she  bad  no  friend  to  protect  her 
from  insolence,  and  was  entirely  in  his  own 
power  t  and  slie  was  compelled  to  realize  that 
It  was  a  power  without  generosity,  and  that 
there  is  no  tvranny  so  perfect  as  that  of  a 
capricious  and  alienated  husband. 

As  they  approached  the  close  of  their  dis- 
tressing journey^  the  roads  became  worse,, 
and  their  horse  utterly  failed.  Ue  had  been 
but  scantily  provided  for,  as  the  intemperance 
of  his  owner  had  taxed  and  impoverished 
every  thing  for  hb  own  support.  Jane  wept 
as  she  looked  upon  the  dying  animal,  and 
lemembered  his  laborious  and  ill-repaid  ser- 
vices. 

**  What  shall  f  do  with  the  brute,** exclaim- 
ed his  master ;  he  has  died  in  such  an  out-of- 


tbe-wav  plhce,  tliat  I  cannot  even  find  any 
one  to  buy  his  skin.** 

Under  the  shelter  of  their  miserably  bro- 
ken wagon,  tliey  passed  another  night,  tod 
early  in  the  mommg  pursued  th^ir  way  oa 
fooc    Of  their  slender  stores,  a  few  morseb 
of  bread  were  all  that  remained.    But  James 
had  about  his  person  a  bottle,  which  he  no 
longer  made  a  secret  of  using.    At  every  ap- 
plication of  it  to  his  lips,  his  temper  seemed 
to  acquire  new  violence.    They  were  within 
a  Jew  miW  of  the  termination  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  their  directions  had  hcea  very  dear 
and  precise.    But  his  mind  become  so'bewil- 
dered  and  bii  heart  so  perverse,  that  he  per- 
sisted m  choosing  by-paths  of  underwood  and 
tangled  weeds,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
a  shorter  rou  te.    This  increased  and  prolong- 
ed their  fatigue ;  but  no  entreaty  of  bis  wea- 
ned wife  was  regarded.    Indeed,  so  exaspera- 
ted was  he  at  her  expostulations,  thsK  she 
sought  safetv  in  silence.    The  little  bof  of 
four  years  old,  whose  constituticn  had  been    ' 
feeble  from  his  infancy,  became  so  feverish 
and  distressed,  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.    I 
The  mother,  after  in  vain  soliciting  aid  and   | 
compassion  from  her  husband,  took  him  In    ' 
her  arms  while  the  youngest,  whom  she  had 
previously  carried,  and  who  was  unable  to 
walk,  dung  to  her  shoulders.    Thus  burden- 
ed, her  progress  was  teJious  and  pamfal. 
Still  she  was  enabled  to  go  on :   for  the 
strength  that  nerves  a  mother's  frame,  toiliiig 
for  her  sick  child,  is  from  God.    She  even 
endeavored  to  press  on  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  fearing  tlmt  if  she  fell  behind,  her  bus-  . 
band  would  tear  the  sufierer  from  ner  arms, 
in  some  paroxysm  of  his  savage  intemper- 
ance. 

Their  road  during  the  day,  though  ap- 
proaching the  small  settlement  mhen  they  | 
were  to  reside,  lay  through  a  solitary  part  of  I 
the  country.  The  children  were  famt  and 
hungry;  and  as  the  exhansced  mother  sat 
upon  the  grass,  trying  to  nurse  her  iafhnt, 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  last  piece  of 
bread,  and  held  it  to  the  pardied  lius  of  the 
feeble  child.  But  he  turned  away  liis  head, 
and  with  a  scarcely  audible  moan,  asked  for 
water.  FeehngW  might  she  syntpatlilae  in 
the  distress  of  the  poor  outcast  from  the  teat 
of  Abraham,  who  laid  her  famishing  son 
amoAg  the  shrubs,  aud  sat  down  a  good  way 
ofl^  Miyii^S*  ^  ^^  tn®  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child.^  Sut  this  christian  mother  was  not  is 
<he  desert,  nor  in  despair.  She  looked  up- 
ward to  Hini  who  b  tlie  refuge  of  the  fons- 
ken,  and  tlie  comforter  of  \hose  wboee  wfirtt 
are  cast  doiyn. 

The  sun  was  drawing  towards  the  vreet,  a 
the  voice  of  Jnnes  Harwood  was  heard;  issv 
ing  from  the  forest,  attended  by  anothev  m« 
with  a  gun,  and  some  birds  at  his  girdle. 

**  Wife,  will  you  get  up  now,  aod  ooes 
along  ?  We  are  not  a  mile  from  hcMne.     Uea: 
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it  John  WHlMuns,  wfao  went  from  our  put  of 
the  country,  and  sAys  h^  u  oor  nelC  door 
yeifttibor." 

JaM  receired  his  hearty  welcome  with  a 
thankful  spirit,  and  rose  to  accompany  them. 
The  kind  oeif  fabor  took  the  sick  boy  in  his 
arms,  sayill|^ 

*^  Harwood,  uke  the  baby  fhnn  jroor  wife ; 
we  do  not  let  our  women  bear  all  toe  burdens 
here  in  Ohio.'^ 

James  was  ashamed  to  refuse,  and  reached 
his  h4nds  towards  the  child.  But  accustomed 
to  his  neglect  or  unkindnest,  it  hid  its  face, 
crying,  in  the  roatemai  bosom. 

**  Yoo  see  how  it  iir.  She  makes  the  chil- 
dren so  cross^  that  I  never  have  any  comfort 
of  them.  She  chooses  to  carry  them  herself 
and  always  will  have  her  own  way  in  every 
thinj." 

**  Tou  have  come  to  a  new  settled  country, 
friends,"  said  John  Williams;  **  but  it  is  a 
good  country  to  set  a  liviof^  in.  Crops  of 
com  and  whmit  are  su£b  as  you  never  saw  in 
Naw  England.  Our  cattle  live  in  clover, 
and  the  cows  give  os  cream  inhtead  of  milk. 
There  is  plenty  of  jmne  to  employ  our  leis- 
ure, and  venison  and  wild  turkev  do  not  come 
amiss  now  and  then  on  a  farmer  s  table.  Here 
is  a  short  cut  1  can  show  you,  though  there 
is  a  fence  or  two  to  climb.  James  Harwood. 
I  shall  like  well  to  talk  with  yon  about  old 
'  times  and  old  friends  down  east.  But  whv 
don't  you  help  your  wife  over  the  fence  with 
herbabvjr 

**  So  I  would,  but  she  ib  so  sulky.  She  has 
not  spoke  a  word  to  me  all  day.  I  alwajrs 
say,  let  such  folks  take  care  of  themselves  till 
their  mad  fit  is  over." 

A  Cluster  of  log  cabins  now  met  their  view 
through  an  opening  in  the  forest.  They  were 
pleasantly  situated  in  tl.e  midst  of  an  area 
of  cultivated  land.  A  fine  river,  surmounted 
by  a  rustic  bridge  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  cast 
a  sparkling  line  through  the  deep,  unchanged 
ant  umnal  verdure. 

^  Here  we  live,**  said  their  guide, ''  a  hard- 
working, contented  people.  That  is  your 
bouse  which  has  no  smoke  cnrling  up  )rom 
the  chimney.  It  may  not  be  quite  so  genteel 
as  some  you  have  left  behind  in  the  oldstates, 
bat  it  is  about  as  good  as  any  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 171  go  and  call  my  wife  to  welcoroe 
you  ;  right  glad  will  she  be  to  see  you,  for  she 
sets  great  store  by  folks  from  New  England.** 

The  inside  of  a  log  cabin,  to  those  not  ha- 
bituated to  it.  presents  but  a  cheerless  aspect. 
The  eye^  needs  time  to  accustom  itself  to  the 
rade  walls  and  floors,  the  absence  of  glass 
windows,  and  doors  loosely  hung  upon  l«ith- 
ern  hinges.  The  exhausted  woman  entered^ 
and  sank  down  with  her  babe.  There  was 
no  chair  to  receive  her.  In  the  corner  of  the 
room  stood  a  rou^li  board  table,  and  a  low 
frame  resembling  a  bedstead.  Other  fomi- 
torc  there  was  none.    Glad,  kind  voices  of 


her  own  sex,  recalled  her  fros  her  stupor^ 
Three  or  four  matrons,  and  several  bboaihig 
young  faces,  welcomed  her  with  amitea.  ThS 
warmth  of  reception  in  a  new  colony,  aad  Cba 
substantial  servicet  hf  w^h  it  ia  maaifeatady 
pot  to  shame  the  ceremonkms  and  heartlaai 
professions,  which  in  a  awsre  artiMal  staKe 
of  society  are  dignified  whh  the  name  of 
friendship. 

As  if  by  magic,  what  had  seemed  almosl^a 
prison,  assumed  a  different  aspect,  vndisr  the 
ministry  of  active  benevolence.  A  cheerful 
flame  rose  from  the  ample  fireplace ;  several 
chairs  and  a  bench  for  tne  children  appeared : 
a  bed  with  comfortable  eoverings  ooncealed 
the  shapelessncss  of  the  bedstead,  and  viands 
to  whid)  they  had  Iook  been  straogert  were 
heaped  opon^the  board.  An  old  lady  held 
the  sick  bbj  tenderly  in  her  ahns,  who  sceoH 
ed  to  revive  as  he  saw  his  mother's*  fact 
brighten,  and  the  infant,  after  a  draught  of 
fresh  milk,  fell  into  a  sweet  and  profound 
slumber.  One  by  one  the  neighbors  depart- 
ed,  that  the  wearied  ones  might  have  an  op* 
portunitv  or  repose.  John  Williams,  who 
was  the  last  to  bid  good  night,  Hngared  a  mo* 
ment  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  i 


Fnend  Harwood|^  here  is  a  fine,  gentle  cow 
feeding  at  your  door ;  and  for  old  acqoaint- 
ance  sake,  you  and  your  family  are  welcome 
to  the  use  of  her  for  the  present,  or  until  yon 
can  make  out  better." 

When  they  were  lef^  alone,  Jane  poored 
out  her  gratitude  to  her  Almighty  Protector 
in  a  flood  of  jovful  tears.  Kindness  to  which 
she  had  receutfy  been  a  stranger^  fell  as  balm 
of  Gilead  upon  her  wounded  spint. 

**  Husband,**  she^  exclaimed,  in  the  fbloeae 
of  her  heart,  **  we  may  yet  be  happy." 

He  answered  not.  and  she  perceived  that 
he  heard  not.  He  nad  thrown  himself  upon 
the  bed,  and  in  a  deep  and  stupid  sleep  was 
dispellmg  the  fumes  of  intoxication. 

This  new  family  of  emigrants,  tbovigh  in 
the  midst  of  poverty,  were  sensible  of  a  de* 
gree  of  satisfaction  to  which  they  had  long 
been  stran|ers.  The  dificnlty  of  procoring 
ardent  spiriu  in  this  small  and  isolated  com- 
munity, promised  to  be  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing their  peace.  The  mother  bosied  her- 
self m  making  their  hanible  tenement  neat 
and  comfortable,  while  her  husband,  as  if 
ambitious  to  earn  in  a  new  residence  the  rep- 
utation he  had  forfeited  in  the  old,  labored 
diligently  to  assist  his  neighboca  in  gathering 
of  tneir  harvest,  receiving  in  payment  snch 
articles  as  were  needed  for  the  subsistence  of 
hb  houseliold.  Jane  cootinoally  gave  thanks 
in  her  prayers  for  this  great  bletsiog,  and  the 
hope  she  permitted  herself  to  indoige  of  bis 
permanent  reformation,  imparted  unwonted 
cheerfulness  to  <her  brow  and  demeanor.  The 
invalid  boy  seemed  also  to  gather  healing 
from  his  mother's  smiles ;  for  so  great  was 
her  power  over  hhn,  since  sickness  had  ren* 
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4«r«d  liU  d^pillrf«nc«coiiipl«te,  that  lut  ooai- 
fprty  9fMl  evea  bb  eounteciKnce,  were  »  nutlH 
All  reflcctioo  ot'  h«r  own.  FerceivmK  the 
deffw  of  tier  mflitencc^  bbe  endeavored  to 
UM  ilf  M  ^^  relixiout  parent  should,  for 
hit  tairitoal  bcoefic  She  supplicated  that 
tht  pencift  urbich  was  to  write  upoo  bis 
aeuU  ouclU  be  iiuided  froa^  above.  She 
tpoke  tohim  in  the  tenderest  manner  of  bia 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  of  His  will  respecting 
Ultle  children.  Stie  pointed  out  his  goodneu 
in  the  daily  gifts  (bat  sustain  life ;  in  the  glo- 
fiooa  ton  as  i%  came  forth  rc^oicin£  in  the 
fast»  in  the  Kently-falUnf^  rain,  tne  frail  plant, 
and  the  dewt  that  nourish  iL  She  reasoned 
with  bim  of  the  changes  of  nature,  till  be 
lored  even  the  storm,  and  the  loftjr  ibaoder. 
because  tbey  came  from  God.  She  repeated 
to  bim  passages  of  Scripture,  wlrh  which  her 
memory  was  stored ;  and  sang  bymns,  until 
il.e  perceived  that  if  he  was  in  pain,  lie  com- 
plained not.  if  be  might  hut  hear  her  voice. 
SIm  made  ium  acquainted  witli  the  life  of  the 
compassionate  Redeemer,  and  how  he  called 
jPQoag  children  to  his  arms,  though  the  disa* 
plce  forbade  them.  And  it  seemed  as  if  a 
.  voice  from  heaven  urged  her  never  to  desist 
from  cherishing  this  tender  and  deep  rooted 
fdety ;  because,  like  the  flower  of  fu-ass,  he 
rouu  soon  fade  away.  Yet,  though  it  was 
evident  tbiat  the  seedit  of  disease  were  in  his 
system,  hb  health  at  intervals  seemed  to  be 
i«iproving,«nd  the  little  household  partook, 
far  a  time,  the  bles>i4ig9  of  tranquillity  and 
content. 

But  let  none  flatter  himself  that  the  do- 
minion of  vice  is  suddenly  or  eaa%  broken. 
It  may  seem  to  relax  its  grasp,  and  to  slum- 
ber, but  tbe  viaim  who  has  long  worn  its 
cbam,  if  be  would  utterljr  escape,  and  tri- 
umph  at  last,  most  do  so  in  tbe  strength  of 
Omnipotence.  This  James  Harwood  never 
sought.  IjU  bad  begun  to  experience  that 
pfosiratioa  of  spirits  which  attends  the  ab- 
straction of  go  liabitual  stimulant.  His  res- 
olution to  recover  his  lost  chawcter  was  not 
proof  against  this  physical  inconvenience. 
He  detennined^  at  all  hazards,  to  gratify  his 
depraved  appetite.  He  laUl  his  plans  delib- 
erateiy,  ami  with  the  pretext  of  making  some 
arraiM^ueats  about  the  wagon,  which  had 
been  left  broken  on  the  rood,departed  from  his 
borne.  His  stay  was  protracttd  beyond  tbe 
appointefd  limit,  and  at  his  return,  Ihs  sin  was 
written  on  his  brow,  in  characters  too  sp^oHg 
to  be  mistaken..  That  he  lisd  also  brought 
with  bim  some  hoaid  of  intoxicating  poison, 
to  which  to  resort,  there  remained  no  room 
to  .doubt.  Day  after  day  did  his  shriuking 
household  witness  the  alternations  vf  causeless 
aager  and  bnital  tyranny.  To  lay  waUe  the 
comfort  of  his  wire  seemed  to  be  bis  promi- 
nent ot^t.  By  conMant  contradiction  and 
misconstruction,  he  strove  to  distress  ber,  and 
then  visited  ber  sensibilities  upon  her  as  sins. 


Had  she  beea  more  obtost  kf  natiin^  pr 
more  fuHifferent  to  bis  weliara,  she  mii^it 
with  greater  ease  have  honi  the  cross.  But 
her  youth  was  nurtur^  in  tenderness,  w^ 
educatio!!  had  refined  her  susceptibilities^ 
both  of  pleasure  and  pain.  She  could  not 
forget  the  love  he  had  once  maniCeated  lor 
her,  nor  prevent  the  chilling  contrast  frem 
flUing  ber  with  anguish.  She  could  not  re* 
sif^  the  hope  that  the  being  who  haH  early 
evinced  correct  feelings  and  nqble  principtes 
of  action,  might  yet  be  woo  back  to  that  vir- 
tue whicb  had  rendered  him  worthy  of  Iter* 
afiections.  Still,  this  hope  deterred  wassick- 
ness  and  sorrow  to  tbe  heart.  She  found  tbe 
necessity  of  deriving  consolation,  and  (be 
power  of  endurance,  wbollv  from  above^ — 
The  tender  invitatiou  by  the  moutb  of  m 
prophet,  was  as  balm  to  Her  wounded  soul,— • 
*  gs  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit, 
aocias  a  wife  of  youth,  when  thou  wast  rei^ 
sed,  have  I  called  thee,  saith  thy  God.' 

So  faithful  was  she  in  the  discharge  of  tbe 
difficult  duties  that  devolved  upon  ber— so 
careful  not  to  irritate  her  husband  by  rm* 
proach  or  gloom— that  to  a  casual  observer 
she  might  have  appeared  to  be  confirming  tbe 
doctrine  of  theandeot  philosopher,  that  lia^ 
piness  is  in  exact  proportion  to  virtue.  Had 
he  asserted,that  virtue  is  tbe  source  of  all  that 
happiness  which  depends  upon  ourtelvei,  none 
could  have  controverted  his  position.  Bug, 
to  a  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  bow  small  w 
the  portion  of  independent  happioess.  Sbe 
has  woven  tbe  tendrils  of  ber  soul  around 
many  props.  Each  revolving  year  rendera 
their  support  more  necessary.  They  cannot 
waver,  or  warp,  or  break,  but  sbe  must  trtm* 
ble  and  bleed. 

There  was  one  modification  of  ber  biia- 
batidV  persecutions  whicb  ttie  fullest  meaa* 
ure  of  her  piet^r  could  not  enable  her  to  bear 
unmoved,  lliis  was  unkindoess  to  ber  feeble 
and  suflerine  boy.  It  was  at  first  commenced 
as  the  surest  mode  of  disiressinK  lier.  It 
opened  a  direct  avenue  to  lier  heart  striags. 
What  began  in  perverseness  seemed  to  end 
in  hatred,  as  evil  habits  sometimes  create  per* 
verted  principles.  The  wasted  nnd  wild-eyed 
invalid  shrank  from  his  father's  glance  and 
footstep,  as  from  the  approach  of  a  foe.—* 
More  than  once  bad  he  taken  him  from  tbe 
little  bed  which  maternal  care  had  provided 
for  him,  and  forced  him  to  go  fortb  in  the  cold 
of  tbe  winter  storm. 

*^  I  mean  to  harden  bim,  said  he.  All  tbe 
neighbors  know  that  you  make  such  a  fool  of 
him  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  living* 
For  my  part,  I  wish  I  liad  never  been  called 
to  tbe  trial  of  supporting  a  useless  boy,  wha 
pretends  to  be  »ick  only  that  he  may  be  coait« 
ed  by  a  silly  mother.'* 

On  such  occasions,  it  was  in  vain  tliat  tbe 
motlier  attempted  to  protect  her  (;hild.  She 
might  neither  shelter  him  in  her  boson,  ngx 
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cotttro\  tM'firwitic  fiolenoe  of  tbc  Mhvt. 
HwrsbfiMt,  nod  tbe  SKitatian  of  fear,  deep- 
•ened  a  disease  which  aiikbt  else  have  yielded^ 
The  timid  boy.  io  terror  of  bis  natural  pro- 
tector, withered  away  like  a  bliigbted  flower. 
It  ipas  of  tfo  avail  that  friendt  remonstrated 
with  the>UDfeeling  parent,  or  that  hoary  bead- 
ed men  warned  him  bolemoty  of  his  sins.  In- 
temperance had  destroyed  hit  respect  for 
man  and  bis  fear  of  God. 

Spring  It  length  emerged  from  tbe  shades 
of  that  heavy  and  bitter  winter.  But  its 
smiie  brouglit  no  j(l«dness  to  .the  decliDing 
child.  Consumption  fed  upon  bts  vitals,  and 
his  nishts  were  restless,  and  fall  of  pain, 

^  Blather,  I  wiUi  I  could  smell  the  violets 
that  itrew  -upoo  tbe  green  bank  by  our  old, 
<lear  bmne.'' 

**  It  is  too  early  for  violets  my  child.  -But 
tbe  f^rass  is  beautifully  green  around  us,  aud 
.  4he  hirds  sing  sweetly,  as  if  their* hearts  were 
full  of  fkraise." 

In  my  dreams  last  night  I  saw  the  tkar 
'Waters  of  the  brook  that  ran  by  the  bottum 
of  my  little  .gardeo.  J  wish  I  could  taste 
them  once  more.  And  I  heard  such  music, 
too»  as  used  to  come  from  that  white  church 
among  the  trees,  where  every  Sunday  tbe 
bappy  people  meet  to  worship  God.** 

The  mother  saw  that  the  lieciic  fever  had 
been  long  increasing,  and  knew  there  was 
such  Ml  unearthly  tirigbtncss  in  his  eve,  that 
•ahe  feared  liis  intellect  wandered.  She  seal- 
ed herself  on  Ins  low  bed,  aod  bent  over  bim 
'to  soothe  and  compose  him.  He  lay'srlent 
/or  Sonne  time. 

**Do  vou  think  my  father  will  come  ?" 

Dreadmg  the  agonizing  agitacioii  which,  in 
his  paroiyfina  of  coughing  and  pain,  he  evin- 
■  oed  at  tlie  sound  of  bis  father's  well-*known 
footsteps  she  answered — 

**  I  think  not,  Ipre.  You  bad  better  try  to 
sleep." 

•*  Mother,  I  wish  hi»  would  come.  I  do 
not  ieel  afraid  now.  Perhaps  he  wuuld  let 
ine  lay  my  cheek  to  his  once  more,  as  he  used 
"to  do  when  I  was  a  babe  in  my  grandmother's 
arms.  I  should  be  glad  to  sav  good-bye  to 
liMu,  before  1  go  to  my  Saviour.'' 

Qtazing  intently  in  his  face,  she  saw  the 
work  of  tbe  de«troyer,  in  lines  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken. 

My  son— my  dear  -son— say,  Lord  Jesus 
receive  my- spirit. 

"  Motlier,  be  replied,  with  a  sweet  smile 
upon  bis  ghastly  features,  '*  be  is  ready.  1 
desire  to  go  tu  biai.  Hold  thebabvtome, 
that  X  may  kiss  her.  That  is  all.  Now  sing 
to  me,  and,  oh  I  wrap  me  close  in  your  arms, 
for  I  shiver  %vith  cold." 

He  clang,  with  a  death  grasp,  to  that  bo- 
som which  had  long  been  his  sole  earthly  ref- 
4jge. 

^  Sing  loud«fr,  dear  mother,  a  Jit  tie  louder, 
ioMDotbearjou**' 


A  tremuIoAi  toQc,  as  of  a  broken  harp, 
rose  above  l»er  grief,  to  comfort  the  dying 
child.  One  sigh  ol  icy  breath  was  apun  her 
cheek,  as  she  joined  it  to  his — one  sbudder — 
and  all  was  over.  She  held  tbe  body  long  ia 
her  arms,  as  if  fondly  hoping  to  warm  and 
revivify  it  with  her  breatb.  Then  tbe 
stretched  it  upon  iu  bed,  and  kneeling  beside 
it,  hid  her  face  id  that  grief  which  none  but 
mothers  feel.  It  Was  a  deep  and  sacred  soli- 
tude, alone  with  tbe  dead.  Nothing  save 
the  soft  breathing  of.  the  sleeping  babe  tell 
upon  that  solemn  pause.  Then  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  wati  of  piercing  sorrow.  It 
ceased,  and  a  voice  arose,  a  voice  of  suppln 
cation,  for  strength  to  endure,  as  '  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.'  Faith  closed  what 
was  begun  in  weakness.  It  became  a  pra>er 
of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  had  released  the 
dove-l*ke  spirit  from  the  prison*house  of 
pain,  that  it  might  taste  the  peace  and  muigle 
in  the  melodv  of  Heaven. 

She  arose  from  the  orison,  and  bent  calmly 
over  her  dead.  The  thin,  placid  features 
wore  a  smile,  as  when  he  had  spoken  of  Jesus. 
She  composed  the  sbming  locks  around  the 
pure  forehead,  and  gaxed  long  on  what  was 
to  her  so  beautiful.  Tears  liad  vanislied 
from  her  eves,  and  in  their  stead  was  an  ex- 
pression almi»$t  sublime,  as  of  one  who  bad 
given  an  angel  back  to  Goii 

The  fatlier  entered  carelessly.  Sbe  point* 
ed  to  the  pallid  immovable  broi%.  *^  See,  be 
suffers  no  longer."  He  drew  near  and  look- 
ed on  ^the  deaid  with  stirprise  and  sadness, 
A  few  natural  tears  forced  their  way,  and 
fell  on  the  face  of  the  first  boru,  who  was 
once  his  pride.  The  memories  of  thai  mo- 
ment wf  re  bitter.  He  spoke  tenderly  to  Uie 
emaciated  mother ;  and  she,  who  a  short 
time  befDre  was  raised  above  the  sway  of 
gf  icf,  wept  like  an  infant  as  those  few  attec- 
tiouate  tones  touched  the  sealed  fountains  of 
other  )ears. 

Neighbors  and  friends  visited  them,  desir- 
ous to  console  their  sorrow,  and  attended 
ihein  It  lien  they  committed  the  lK>dy  to  tbe 
earth.  Tlierc  was  a  shady  and  secluded  spot, 
which  tliey  had  con^ecra^ed  by  the  burial  of 
their  few  dead.  Thither  that  whole  little 
colony  were  gathered,  and,  seated  on  tbe 
fresih  springing  grass,  liMened  to  tbe  holy, 
healing  words  of  tbe  inspired  volume.  It 
was  read  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  colony, 
who  had  himself  oftin  mourned.  As  he 
bent  reverently  over  the  sacred  page,  tliere 
was  that  on  his  brow  which  seemed  to  say. 
**  this  has  been  my  comfort  in  my  affliction.^ 
Silver  hairs  thinly  covered  his  temples^  and 
liis  loyw  voice  was  modulated  by  feeling,  as 
he  rend  of  the  frailty  of  man,  withering  like 
the  flotver  of  grass,  before  it  groweth  up ; 
and  of  His  majesty  in  whose  si^ht  ''  a  thous- 
and years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  tiie  uigliL^    He  selccieJ 
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frcMiT  the  words  of  that  comptssioniite  Ooe. 
who  **  |t>thereth  the  tambs  with  his  arm,  aud 
canriecb  tliem  in  his  boioin/'  who,  pomtim^ 
out  as  an  eianple  the  bumilitj  of  little  chrl- 
drca,  said  '*  Except  ye  become  as  ooe  of 
these,  jre  caooot  enter  into  tlie  khifdom  of 
Heaven,'*  and  who  calUth  all  the  wearjr  and 
bewrjr  laden  to  come  onto  him,  that  be  may 
give  them  rest.  The  scene  called  forth  sym- 
pathy, even  from  manly  bosoms.  The  moth- 
er, worn  with  walchmg  and  weariness,  bowed 
her  head  down  to  the  clay  that  conceited  her 
child.  And  it  was  ob^rved  with  fratitode 
by  that  friendly  ^roup,  that  the  husband  sup- 
ported her  iu  bis  arms,  and  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers. 

He  returned  from  this  funeral  in  much 
mental  rfbtress.  His  sins  were  brought  to 
remembrance  and  reflection  was  misery.  For 
manv  nights  sleep  was  disturbed  by  Visions 
of  his  neglected  hoy.  Sometimes  he  imajtin- 
ed  that  he  heard  him  coofrliing  from  hi«  low 
bed,  and  felt  constrained  to  go  to  him,  in  a 
stnin};e  disposition  of  kindness,  but  his  limbs 
were  unable  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  will. 
Then  he  would  see  liim  pointing,  with  a  thin 
dead  hand,  to  the  dark  gra^^y  or  beckoning 
him  to  Ibllow  to  the  unseen  world.  Con* 
seienca  haunted  him  with  terrors,  andanany 
prayers  from  pious  hearts  arose^hat  be  might 
now  he  led  to  repentance..  The  venerable 
man  who  had  read  tlie  0ihb  at  the  burial  of 
his  boy,  counselled  and  entreated  limi,  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  father,  to  yield  to  the 
warning  voice  from  aoove,  and  to  '*  break  off 
his  sins  by  righteousness, and  his  iniquities  by 
turning  unto  the  Lord." 

There  was  a  chance  in  his  habits  and  con- 
versation, and  his  friends  trusted  it  would  be 
permanent.  She  who,  above  all  others,  was 
interested  in  the  result,  spared  no  exertion  to 
win  him  back  to  the  way  of  truth,  and  to 
soothe  his  heart  into  peace  with  itself,  and 
ohediriice  to  his  Muker.  Yet  wa»she  doom« 
ed  to  witness  the  fuh  force  of  grief  and  of 
remorse  upon  intemperance,  only  to  see  them 
utterly  overthrown  at  last.  The  reviving 
virtue,  with  whose  indications  she  had  sola- 
ced herself,  and  even  given  thanks  that  her 
helot  ed  son  had  not  died  in  vain,  was  tran- 
tieat  aft  the  morning  dew.  Habits  of  indus- 
try, which  bad  begun  to  spnng  up,,  proved 
thieroselves  to  be  without  root.  The  dead, 
and  his  cmelnr  to  the  dead,  were  alixe  for- 
gotten. Disafiection  to  the  chastened  being, 
who*  against  liope  still  hoped  for  his  salvation: 
resumed  iu  ddinininn.  .  flie  friends  who  had 
alternately  reproved  and  encouraged  him, 
were  eonvmced  that  their  efforts  had  been  of 
no  avail.  Intenioerance,  **like  the  strong 
man  anned,**  took  possession  of  a  soul  chat 
ItAed  no  cry  for  aid  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
girdtod*  on  no  weapon  to  resist  the  destroyer. 

Summer  pnssea  away,  and  the  anniversary 
of  their  arrival  nt  the  colony  rcturnell'.    It 


was  to  Jane  Harwood  a  period  oTsadanil 
solemn  retrospection.  The  joys  of  eaHy 
days,  and  the  sorrows  of  maturity,  passed  m^ 
review  before  her,  and  while  the  ifept,  the 
questioned  her  heart,  what  had  been  its  gain 
from  a  fatheir's  discipline,  or  whether  it  had 
sustained  that  greatest  of^  all  losses— Me  itsr 
qfiUttffUdumi, 

Slie  was  atone  at  this  season  of  self-oom- 
munion.  The  absences  of  her  husband  bad 
become  more  frequent  and  protracted.  A 
storm,  which  feelingly  remmded  her  of  those 
which  h-sd  often  beat  upon  tliem  when  home- 
less and  weary  travellers,  had*  been  racing 
for  nearly  two  davs.  To  this  cause  she  im- 
puted the  unusually  long  stay  of  her  hasband. 
Through  tlie  third  'night  of  his  absence  ^he 
lay  sleepiess,  listening  for  his  steps.  Soom- 
tiines  she  fancied  she  heard  shoots  of  laogb- 
ter,  for  the  rpood  in  which  he  returned  from 
his  revels  was  various.  But  it  was  only  the 
shriek  of  the  teni|>est.  Then  she  tboogbt 
some  ebulition  of  his  frenzied  anger  ran^  m 
her  ears.  It  was  the  roar  of  the  hoarse  wiocf 
through  the  forest.  All  night  long  she  list- 
ened to  these  sounds,  and  mished  and  san^ 
to  her  affnghted  babe.  ITnrefreshed  she 
arose  and  resumed  her  morning  labors. 

Suddenly  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  grovp^ 
of  neighbors,  coming  up  slowly  from  the  riv- 
er. A  dark  and  terrible  foretK>diug  oppress- 
ed her.  She  hastened  put  tomeet  tnem.— 
C<^niiig  towards  her  house  was  a  female 
friend,  agitated  and  fcnrful,  who  passing  her 
arm  around  her,  would  have  spoken. 

'*  Ob,  you  come  to  bring  me  evil  tidingt ;  1 
prav  you  let  mc  know  the  worst.'* 

The  object  was  indeed  to  prepare  her  mind 
for  a  fearful  calamity,  llic  body  of  her  buf- 
liand  had  been  found  druwned,  as  wus  sup- 
posed, during  the  darkness  of  the  preceding 
iiigirt,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
logs,  which  had  been  partially  broken  by  the 
swollcii  waters.  Utter  prostration  of  spirit 
came  over  the  desolate  mourner.  Her  ener^ 
gies  were  Iwoken.  and  her  heart  witfiered. 
She  had  sustainen  the  privations  of  povenr 
and  emigration,  and  the  burdens  of  uoceastnj^ 
labor  and  unrequited  care,  witfaoot  murmur^ 
ing.  She  had  lain  her  first  born  in  the  grave 
with  resignation,  for  faith  had  heard  her  Sav- 
iour saying,  *  Suffer  the  little  diildto  come 
unto  ine.'  She  Imd  seen  htm,  in  whom  her 
heart's  young  affections  were  garnered  up, 
become  a  •  persecutor  and  injurious,'  a  prey 
to  vice  the  most  disgustii^  and  destructive^ 
Yet  she  had  l>orne  up  under  all.  One  hope 
rehnained  with  her  as  an  '  anchor  of  the  souf,^ 
the  hope  that  he  might  yet  repent  and*  be  re- 
claimed. She  had  persevered  in  her  compti* 
catcd  and  self^denyino  duties  with  that  crar- 
ity  which  *beareth  all  things, — bdieve^all 
things,  endureth  all  things.' 

But  now,  he 'had  died  in  his  sin.  The 
deadly  leprosy  wliich  had  stolen  over  his 
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Mid  ofitrag  forcfer."  She  knew  not  that  a 
^nde  pw^er  for  mere?  had  Pffc«J«d  t|» 
aoul  on  its  patsaKe  to  the  Hixh  Judses  bar. 
Xhf  re  were  bitter  dregs  in  this  grief,  which 
the  bad  never  before  wrung  out.  . 

Again  the  sad-hearted  community  assem- 
bled in  their  humble  cemetery.    A  funeral 
in  an  infiint  colony  awakens  sympathies  of 
«o  atmoot  exclusive  character.    Itn  as  if  a 
large  family  suffered.    One  is  f  mitten  down 
.whom  every «ye  knew,"every  voice  saluted. 
To  bear  alone  the  corpse  of  the  strong  man, 
ikrovgb  the  fields  which  he  had  sown,  and  to 
cover  motionless  in  the  grave  that  arm  which 
trust^  to  have  reaped  the  ripening  harvest, 
awaked  «  thrill  deep  and  startlin;  in  the 
hreast  of  those  who  wrought  bv  his  side  dur- 
ing the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.    To  lay 
ihe  mother  on  lier  pillow  of  day,  whose  last 
•troggle  with  life  was,  |>erchance,  to  resign 
.  the  hoptt  of  one  more  li^ief  visit  to  the  land 
of  her  fathers,— whose  heart's  last  pulsation 
might  have  been  a  prayer  that  lier  children 
should  return  and  grow  up  withm  the  shadow 
of  the  school-house  and  the  church  of  God, 
it  a  grief  in  which  none,  save  emii^rants,  may 
paiticapate.    To  consign  to   their  narrow, 
noteless  abode,  both  young  and  old,  the  in- 
fant and  him  of  hoary  bairl  without  the  sol- 
emn knell,  the  sable  train;  the  hallowed  voice 
of  the  man  uf  God,  giving  back,  in  the  name 
of  Ills  felloiy-christians,  the  most  precious 
rt>ses  of  their  pilgrim  path,  and  speaking  with 
divine  authority  of  Him  who  is  the  "  rcsur* 
rectloo  and  the  Itfe,**  adds  desolation  to  that 
weeping  with  which  n^n  goeth  downward  to 
his  oust. 

But  wiih  heavinessof  an  unspoken  and  pe- 
culiar nature  was  .this  victim  of  vice  borne 
fiom  the  home  that  he  troAbled,  and  laid  by 
the  side  of  his  son  to  whose  tender  years  he 
had  been  an  unnatural  enemy.  Tliere  was 
sorrow  among  all  who  stood  around  his  grave, 
.  and  it  bore  the  features  of  that  sorrow  xvhich 
is  without  hope. 

The  widowed  mourner  was  not  able  to 
raise  her  head  from  the  bed  when  the 
bloated  remains  of  her  unfortunate  husband 
were  committed  to  the  earth.  Long  and  se- 
vere sickness  ensued,  and  in  her  convalescence 
a  letter  was  received  from  her  brother,  invi- 
ting her  and  her  child  to  an  aitylum  imder  his 
roof,  and  appointing  a  pf  riod  to  come  and 
conduct  them  on  their  homeward  journey. 

With  her  little  daughter,  the  sole  remnant 
of  her  wrecked  heart's  wealth,  she  returned 
•  to  bee  kindred.  It  was  with  emotions  of  deep 
and  painful  gratitude  that  she  bade  farewell 
.  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  infant  settlement, 
.  whose  kindness,  through  all  her  adversities 
had  never  failed.    Ami  when  they  remem- 
bered the  example  of  uniform  patience  and 
piety  which  khe  had  exhibited,  and  tlie  saint- 
like joanner  in  which  she  had  sustained  her 


hardens,  and  cberishad  thmr  svmpathieS)  they 
felt  as  if  a  tutelary  spirit'  had  departed  from 
among  them. 

In  the  home  of  her  brother,  she  ^educated 
her  daughter  in  industry,  and  that  oonteat- 
m^t  whidi  virkie  teaches.  Restored  to 
those  friends  with  whom  the  morning  of  life 
had  passed,  she  shared  with  humble  cheerful- 
ness the  comforts  that  earth  had  yet  in  store 
for  her ;  but  in  the  cherished  saoness  of  her 
perpetual  widowhood,  in  the  bursting  sighs 
of  her  nightly  orison,  might  be  traced  a  sa- 
cred and  deep-rooted  sorrow— the  memory  of 
her  erring  husband,  and  the  miseries  of  un- 
reclaimed intemperance.  ' 

Hartford,  Conn.  L.H.S.- 


-     From  the  CduiBbia  SenliiicU 
PRACTICAL  EPTECT  OT  SEAS6naBLE  PARMrirO. 

I  HAVE  heretofore  eivjoined  the  necessity 
df  seasonable  farming,  because  I  have  re- 
peatedly compared  the  appearance  of  farms 
thus  cultivated  with  others,  perhaps  naturally 
as  good,  but  which  by  a  different  course  of 
mauagement— that  is,  when  all  the  work  was 
done  late  in  the  season,  or  in  other  words,  not 
until  the  owners  were  driven  to  it— the  differ^ 
ence  made  in  every  instance  is  so  manifest, 
and  so  much  in  favor  of  the  **  go  ahead" 
farmer,  that  1  have  often  been  astonished 
that  the  example  of  the  latter  was  not  always 
followed.    Rcfiections  of  this  nature  have 
occurred  to  every  farmer  of  the  least  obser- 
.  vation ;  and  if  there  are  some  who  yet  jumc^iic 
delay  in  their  work,  I  trust  they  will  not  also 
advocate  it  as  the  best  roetliod.    It  is  jiot  in 
one  branch  of  agriculture  alone  that  the  ef- 
fects of  this  kind  of  maaagemeut  have  been 
observable ;  it  extends  through  all  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  year,  and  uniformly  results  in 
this— while  the.one  makes  money,  the  other 
is  gradually  becoming  poor.    1  now  design  to 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  this  rule,  ex- 
actly as  it  has  occurred  in  this  vicinity,  and  as 
I  m'ean  to  state  simply  ./4C<#,  I  trust  no  one 
will  accuse  me  of  exaggeration. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  my  nssidenoe  are 
two  farmers,  who  each  have  a  field  of  corn, 
and  as  I  have  often  seen  them  at  work  in 
their  respective  loU  during  the  season,  I  am 
enabled  to  state  the  method  of  cultivation 
pursued  by  each.  First,  the  soil  of  both  was 
that  of  our  pine  plain— a  mixture  of  sand 
and  gravel,  but  the  largest  proporuon  is  sand. 
The  twoi  pieces  were  both  sod,  or  land  put 
down  to  grass;  one  had  been  in  grass  twq 
years,  the  other  longer,  but  in  both,  previous 
to  ploughing,  the  grass  was  abundant  aad 
vigorous.  If  a  choice  had  been  offered  me 
of  either  of  the  lots  for  a  crop  ot  corn,  I 
would  have  selected  the  one  which  had  been 
the  Ibngest  injgnis8,not  only  on  this  account, 
but  because  1  thouglu  it  mora  mclmed  to 
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Idom  lima  lis «HMr  foe.  Now  whet  I  will' 
CtUtbe  best  lot,  for  fi«ch  I  rttAh  Odncaived  it 
to  be«  WAS  plouKbed  late  and  with  two  tiorset. 
It  tbes  Ujr  toow  ttfiie  beforo  plantMr*  and 
the  gross  was  beinoDifif  to  tproot.  It  was 
now  ifttrrowed  aod  plaated.  The  com  as 
it  canio  op  bad  to  enc^MiUidr  tbe  grass, 
wbiob  liad  the  ttart  of  it,  and  was  penDitted 
to  i^row  aoino^me,  to  tliac  at  tbe  fir«t  hoeing 
tbt  former  was  small  and  sickljr.  However, 
at  a  latedajr  tbis  operation  was  performed, 
and  before  the  bst  of  tbe  field  was  finished, 
the  Krast  in  the  part  first  hoed  had  become 
Tigoroot.  Tbe  plooi^b  was  after  tbis  occa- 
sionally osed,  but  sever  ontil  tbe  slioots  of 
gras^  were  so  numerous  and  as  larf^  as  to 
interfere  with  the  yoanj^  sprouts  of  corn. 
This  field  has  now  come  to  maturity,  and  if 
tbe  owner  gathers  fifteen  bosliels  to  the  acre, 
it  wUl  be  moro  than  be  has  a  right  to  lo  ei- 
pect,  and  certainly  as  much  as  be  can  possi- 
ott  father  from  it. 

We  will  now  go  to  tbe  other  field,  which 
has  been  subject  to  aootber  kind  of  manase- 
ment,  and  see  tbe  difference  in  product.  The 
poorest  lot  as  I  call  it,  was  not  ploughed  ear- 
ly, though  in  good  season,  witfi  three  stout 
horses.  Immediately  after  the  ploughing, 
the  barrow  was  applied,  and  after  that  it  was 
furrowed  and  planted.  As  !»oon  as  necessary 
tbe  com  was  ploughed  and  hoed ;  the  plough 
was  likewise  osed  once  or  twice  afterwards, 
and  always  in  seasod,  for  the  ob^ct  was  to 
keep  tbe  ? oung  plant  clean  or  grass  and 
weeds,  and  thus  give  it  not  only  the  entire 
•torface  of  the  ground  for  its  growth,  but  the 
roots  all  the  strength  for  their  nourishment 
that  tbe  soil  would  afford.  Tbis  field  of  corn 
having  come  to  mnturity,  is  a  good  though 
not  a  heavy  crop.  It  will  yield,  I  think,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. — 
Comparing  the  two  fields  together,  therefore, 
the  advantMes  is  two  thirds  in  favor  of  the 
seasonable  farmer  over  his  more  tardy  neigh- 
bor. Should  I  be  asked  which  of  these  two 
farmers  labored  the  hardest  on  bift  farm,  I 
would  answer  promptly,  the  man  who  has  the 
poorest  piece  of  com;  because  I  notice  he 
does  all  bit  work  late,  and  is  driven  by  k  so 
tliat  he  is  always  in  a  hurry,  whilst  the  other, 
taking  "  time  by  the  forelock.^  seems  to  have 
fdenty  of  leisure  and  ukes  things  easy.  lo 
drcumstances  they  are  much  like  their  r^ 
specttve  pieces  of  com ;  and  the  disparity 
between  tbeoa  mu«t  become  greater  and 
greater,  otiless  the  one  will  imitate  tbe  exam- 
pie  of  tbe  other. 

Haoder,  I  have  not  amused  you  with  a  fio- 
titioot  story.  I  have  stated  only  the  naked 
tmtb,  witboot  a  particle  of  exaggeration  ; 
and  it  is  not  neoess^Hfor  yon  to  visit  these 
two  fiebb  of  com  to  d^trobomte  what  I  have 
said.  You  bare  only  tolook  around  you,  and 
hj  dmwing  a  comparison  >^o  wiJ]  see  the 
difieffcace  between  a  Mii  of  com  or  every 


odMT kvntf  «r  tmin  on  trfaicb  Jbewoit  hat 
bean  dqne  properly  aod  in  «ood  seMon,  aotf 
another  whera  tbe  labor  has  been  pcrformod 
not  only  out  of  leasou  but  in  an  improper 

Am 


rraintke 
LONOKVITT  OF  TftE  8WAH. 

Tbe  other  day,  a  male  swan  wfaioh  hnd 
seen  many  geaerationt  come  and  no,  and 
witnessed  the  other  mulntions  incident  to 
the  lapse  of  900  years,  died  at^  Rosemonnt, 
He  was  brongbt  to  Dami  when  tbtf  lain 
John  £rsbine,  Esq.  was  in  infancy,  and  wna 
then  said  to  be  100  years  old.  Aboot  two 
years  ago  be  was  pnncbased  k^  tbe  late  Da- 
vid  Duncan.  Esq.  of  Rosemonnt;  and  with- 
in that  period  hit  mate  brought  forth  four 
young  ones,  which  he  destroyed  as  9oon  aa 
they  took  the  water.  Mr.  Mollesoo,  firidgn- 
street,  in  whose  moseam  the  bird  is  now  co 
be  seen,  tbniks  be  might  bam  lived  mucb 
ionger  but  for  a  Iwnp  or  eieresence  at  !he 
top  of  tbe  windpipe,  which,  on  dissecting 
bim,  he  found  to  be  eomposed  of  grass  and 
tow.  This  is  tbe  same  bird  that  was  known 
aod  recogntaed,  in  the  early  years  of  octogn- 
narians  in  tbis  and  the  neighboriot  parisbea, 
by  tbe  name  of  the  old  swan  of  Dnnn.'' 

BOW  TO  GET  JL  TICBT  &»0  OFF  A  FINGER^' 

Tliread  a  needle  flat  in  the  eye  with  strong 
thread  :  pass  tbe  liead  of  the  needle  witb 
care,  under  the  ring,  aod  pull  tbe  thread 
through  a  few  inches  towards  tlie  band ;  wrap 
the  long  end  of  the  thread  tightly  roond  tbe 
finger,  regultirly.  all  down  to  the  nails  to  re- 
duce Ks  site.  Then  lay  bold  of  tbe  short  end 
of  tlie  thread  aad  unwind  it.  The  thread 
pressing  against  the  ring  will  gradually  re* 
move  It  from  the  finger.  This  never>laiUng 
metliod  will  remove  the  tightest  ring  witboat 
difficulty,  however  swollen  the  finger  may  be« 
lAverpoolTmeu. 

TO  EXTINGUISH  FIXE  IN  CBllAfEYS. 

A  few  pinches  of  flour  of  sulphur  thrown 
at  intervals  upon  the  coals  or  wood  burning 
In  tlie  fim  place,  will  speedily  extn^nish  the 
most  mgiog  fire  in  a  chimney.  The  sul- 
phureous Tapour  has  also  the  advantl^[e  of 
pervading  tlie  crevices  and  ramifications  of 
the  chimneys,  and  completely  fioiUiiog  the 
combustion.  A  pound  of  sulphur  has  effec- 
tually put  out,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  fim  in  a 
tall  chimney,  when  tbe  flame  rose  three  or 
four  vatds  above  the  top. — ^A  wet  dotb 
should  be  hung  before  the  fire-^ace. 

Ann,  de  CMmit^  torn,  6. 


The  greatest  learning  is  to  be  teen  In  tbe 
greatest  pUunness. 
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PBATSR. 

When  up  to  heaTen^s  loftiest  height 
T||«  breath  of  prxjer  ascends, 

If  faith  aoeompany  its  flight, 
The  God  of  heaven  aUends. 

Whene'er  a  feeble,  heartfelt  sigh 

Arresia  Uia  graeiom  ear, 
H^  listens  to  the  plaintiTe  eiy, 
«  And  wipes  away  the  teai^ 

Cease,  angel  choir,  yodr  songs  of  praise : 

A  breath  disturbs  the  air : 
A  eare-wom  mortal  seeks  to  f%he 

The  welcome  sounds  of  prayer. 

Hark !  tis  a  weeping  mourner's  voice ; 

His  heart  with  sorrow  bleeds : 
Bid  his  overwhelming  soul  rejoice  ; 

Bear  him  the  help  he  needh. 

He  weeps  his  dearest  earthly  friend, 

from  sin  and  pain  secure  : 
Bid  him  the  roac  to  heaven  ascend. 

Where  friendships  still  endure. 

Temptations  dreaded  break  his  peaee : 

Assist  bin  lo  withstand,  • 
Uutil  the  God  of  graee  release 

From  Satan's  cruel  hand. 

He  dreads  to  )yniy,  he  cannot  praise, 

And  doubts  his  bosom  tear ; 
God  is  a  God  of  wondroas  grace, 

And  ever  answers  prayer. 


From  tbeB<MUMi  Daily  AdvertiKrand  ]PanrioC 
DISCOVERY  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS. 

The  unexpected,  and  almost  unhoped  for 
return  of  Capt.  Ross,  after  an  abseoce  of 
three  and  *a  half  years  in  the  dreary  ref^ons 
of  the  Arctic  ciicle,  is  an  erent  of  so  much 
interest,  that  our  readers  will  probably  be 
gratified  with  a  brief  recapituhition  of  the 
circumstances  under  whion  his  expei^ition 
was  undertaken.  This  will  enable  them  to 
oodarstand  more  distinctly  what  is  the  nature 
and  eitent  of  the  discoveries  now  made. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Capt.  Ross,  in 
1818,  commanded  the. first  of  the  series  of 
expedicioas  for  exploring  the  northern,  coasts 
of  Amenca,  which  have  led  to  tlie  disclosure 
of  nearly  all  th»t  is  known  rehitive  to  the 
seas  which  bound  this  continent  ra  that  di- 
rection. Onthe  18th  of  April  he  sailed  for 
Baffin's  Bay,  in  the  ship  Isabella,  the  very 
••me  ship  which  by  a  remarkable  coincidence 
has  now  brought  him  liome,  accompanied  by 
the  Alexander,  commanded  by  Deut.  Parrv, 
now  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Parry.  This  expedU 
tioB  was  fitted  out  by  the  govemroenc  for  the 
purpose  of  eEploriag  the  ooaSt  of  that  vast 


bay,  in  the  lK)pe  of  discovering  the  loogwish-! 
ed  for  North  West  passage.  He  proceeded 
at  far  north  es  lat.  75  degrees  54  mtootes, 
where,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  he  disco?^ 
ered  a  settlement  of  Esauimauz,  who  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  who  were  ignorant 
that  there  were  any  human  inhabitants  be- 
sides  themselves  upon  earth.  His  northerly 
progress  was  interrupted  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  tins  point,  by  fields  of  ice.  As  he 
returned  towards  tlie  south  along  the  wester^ 
ly  shore  of  this  immense  bay,  Capt.  Ross 
neglected  to  make  that  thorough  examination 
of  the  various  inlets,  which  the  objects  of 
his  expedition  demanded.  On  the  29th  of 
Aueust  he  entered  the  broad  inlet,  odted 
Lancaster  Sound,  which  is  fifty  miles  broad. 
After  advancing  abput  thirty  miles  withi« 
this  sound,  he  imagined  that  he  saw  land  a( 
a  distance  of  about  eight  leagues,  stretching 
enti^ly  across  it.  Hts  officers,  particularly 
Deut.  Parry,  saw  no  land,  and  were  surprised 
and  mortined  to  find  thtir  commander  re* 
solved  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  voyage  in  that  direction,  without  uny-at* 
tempt  to  verify  the  existence  of  the  imasina-* 
ry  land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cro» 
Acer's  Mountaint,  Capt.  Ross  continued  his 
voyage  southwardly  and  returned  to  England. 
Neither  the  British  Admiralty,  nor  the 
public,  were  satisfied  >f  ith  the  result  of  this 
expedition,  and  in  the  following  year  Lieut. 
Parry  was  dispatched  with  two  ships,  the 
Heel  a  and  Gnper,  to  make  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  those  seas.  He  sailed  from 
England  May  5,  and  on  the  81st  of  July  ar^ 
rived  near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
They  entered  the  sea  which  Capt.  Ross  s«pi» 
posed  to  be  .closed  up  byarangeof  rooun^ 
tams,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  and  had  the  grasi- 
fioatioo  to  find  that  as  they  proceeded,  the 
shores  continued  to  be  at  least  fifty  milev 
asunder.  After  passing  a  broad  sound  wliidi 
has  been  named  jEktrrow't  SiraU,  they«iiscov« 
ered  land  ahead,  which  proved  to  be  a  tmall 
island.  The  passage  to  the  north,  appearing 
to  he  obstructed  by  ice,  they  proceeded 
soodnvardly  in  an  open  sea,  which  has  re» 
ceived  the  name  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
At  a  distance  of  about  190  miles  liowever^ 
their  progress  in  this  direction  was  obstniot« 
ed  by  ice,  and  they  returned  to  attempt  a 
more' northerly  passage.  This  tliey  now  fiHind 
to  be  clear  ol  ice,  and  they  pursued  their 
course-  westward  ly.  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  degrees,  without  serious  impediment; 
Having  passed  the  110th  degree  of  AVest 
Loogituae,  they  bincame  entitled  to  the  re* 
ward  of  £5000  which  had  been  offered  by  m 
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tet  of  Parimmenty  to  th«  firtt  th^  that 
tboald  accomplish  this  enterprise.  Near 
this  point  thejr  were  ohliged  to  uke  ap  their 
winter  quarters.  After  passing  a  dreary 
winter  m  that  region,  wliere  the  sun  for  three 
months  did  not  nse  above  the  horison  and 
where  there  was  no  perceptible  thaw  until 
near  the  eiid  of  April,  they  succeeded  in 
ftttinf  the  ships  from  the  ice  on  the  first  day 
of  Aacust,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  their 
▼oyage  westwardly.  After  laborious  efibrts 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  on  the  16th  of, 
that  month,  long.  118  deg.  46  min.  43  sec, 
in  Kc  74  deg.  36  min.  95  sec.,  and  finding 
any  further  progress  impracticable,  they  set 
obt  on  their  return,  and  reached  England 
about  the  middle  of  November,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  months. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  so  en- 
couraging, that  another  was  resolved  upon, 
for  the  purpose  of  following  up  the  discover 
ries  thus  made,  in  hopes  of  still  more  com* 
plete  success.  The  Heda  was  fitted  out 
anew,  under  the  same  commander,  accom- 
panied by  the  Furv,  both  very  strong  ships, 
and  furniihed  with  eveiy  thine  which  expe- 
rience  had  suggested  as  wanting,  to  enable 
the  adventurous  crews  to  endure  the  ricoors 
of  those  inho!»pii»ble  regions.  The  plan  of 
this  voyage  was  to  attempt  an  entrance  to 
the  Polar  sea,  not  by  Bamn*s  Bay  and  Lan- 
caster Sound  as  before,  but  by  Hudson's  Bay. 
Capr.  Parry  left  England  Mav  8th,  reached 
Davis's  Strait  June  14,  and  the  northerly 
nart  of  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  9nd  of  August. 
Varionk  inlets  were  explored,  with  much 
difficulty,  wjthout  being  able  to  advance 
much  fartb^  tlian  had  been  done  by  Capt. 
Middleton,  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 
Capt.  Pari7  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  under  the  Arctic  circle,  where  bis 
ships  wero  frosen  up  until  the  Sd  or  July. 
The  short  summer  wjs  employed  in  e»ploring 
a  numhf  r  of  other  inlets,  which  led  to  no  dis 
coveries  of  importance,  and  the  neit  winter 
was  passed  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1883,  after  getting  released  from  the 
ke  on  the  I8ih  of  August,  and  after  further 
fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  wesiem  passage, 
Capt  Parry  returned  with  bis  two  ships  to 
England. 

In  the  following  year  the  Ue(AtL  and  Fury 
were  acain  fitted  out,  and  sailed  under  Capt. 
Parry  ft»r  the  Arctic  Sea.  by  way  of  Bafin's 
Bay  and  Lancaster  Sounds  His  object  was 
to  attempt  tlie  passage  of  the  R^ent's  Inlet, 
believing  that  it  would  lead  to  an  open  sea, 
bouiding  tlie  American  Continent  on  the 
North  in  about  70  degrees  of  latitude.  His 
pasiige  through  Baffin's  Bay  was  so  much 
impeded  by  broken  ice,  that  be  did  not  reach 
the  eastern  shore  of  Regent's  Inlet  untH  the 
season  was  so  far  advancedthat  he  was  obli- 
ted  to  fo  immediately  into  winter  quarters. 


In  the  foUowing  sumiMr,  soon  afto  the  ships 
were  released  fcom  the  ice,  in  an  attempt  to 
proceed  along 4he  western  shore  of  the  Inlet, 
they  were  forced  ashore  by  immense  masses 
of  iioatiag  ice$  and  the  Fury  was  so  much  iiH 
jured,  that  it  was  necessary  to  abaadon  her. 
Her  stores  were  landed,  and  the  officers  and 
men  embarked  in  the  Hecki,  which  proceed- 
ed directly  to  England. 

In  1847  Capt.  Parry  made  an  attempt,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  British  Arimiraltv, 
to  rea«>.  *he  North  Pole,  by  means  of  Iikoc 
boats,  fitted  with  mnners,  in  such  manner 
that  thev- might  be  taken  from  the  water, 
and  used  as  sledges  upon  the  ice.  He  sailed 
from  Englaw)  in  Apnl,  stopped  at  Hammer- 
fest  in  Norway,  and  there  took  on  board 
eight  reindeer  to  draw  the  sledges,  and  pro- 
ceeded northwardly  until  the  ship's  progreas 
was  intercepted  by  solid  ice.  The  ship  was 
then  moored,  and  the  sledges  were  landed 
upon  the  ice.  The  surface  however  was  no 
broken  and  irregular,  that  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  make  any  use  of  the  reindeer. 
It  was  eitremely  difficult  and  laborbus  to 
make  anv  progress.  It  was  found  necessary  . 
to  transfer  the  sledges  frequently  to  pools  of 
water,  end  after  a  short  distance-  to  drag 
them  arain  upon  the  ice.  Five  days  were 
occupied  in  making  a  progress  of  eight  miles. 
They  found  it  necessary  to  travel  by  night 
and  sleep  by  day,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  snow- 
blindness.  On  the  9fd  of  Jul t  tliey  advan- 
ced 17  miles,  the  greatest  progress  made  m 
any  one  day.  Tliey  had  then  reached  to  the  * 
lautude  of  89  deg.  40  miu.,  a  distance  of 
about  500  miles  from  the  pole.  •  On  the  83d, 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  north,  and  after  trav- 
elling with  great  labor  ten  or  eleven  miles 
over  the  ice.  they  found  by  observations,  that 
they  were  dhir  miles  south  of  the  position 
which  they  reached  on  the  preceding  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  drifting  of  the  masses  of 
ice  upon  which  they  were  travell'mg.  A  dis- 
covery so  discouraf^mg  induced  them  to  recura 
immediately  to  their  ships,  which  they  reach- 
ed August  SI,  after  a  joun»ey  upon  the  ice 
of  two  months,  and  they  returned  directly  to 
Enghmd. 

While  Capt.  Parry  was  employed  in  pros- 
ecuting his  adventures,  in  the  Artie  Sea,  ac- 
other  enterprise,  equally  adventurous,  and 
promising  more  certain  results  was  underta- 
ken by  I^t.  Franklin,  accompanied  fay  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Midshipmen  Hood  and  Back, 
llieir  object  was  by  an  inland  journey  to 
reach  the  Coppermine  river,  and  by  foilownig 
the  course  ot  that  stream,  to  reach  its  outlet 
in  the  Artie  Sea.  They  sailed  for  Hudson's 
Bay  in  the  Spring  of  1819,  and  arrived  at 
York  Factory,  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  at 
Cumberland  House.  600  miles  di^ant,  on  the 
md  of  October.  Here  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr..  Hood  remained  unttl  the  followmg 
Spring,  but  Capt.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Back, 
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proceeded  on  a  winter's  joarney,  tod  alter 
tr«TelHii«  800  oMles  reeebed  Fort  Ctiepewe?- 
all,  OS  Athalmska  leke,  on  the  fOtk  of  Mardb. 
Doring  the  whole  of  uiisjooroef  the  adven- 
turers Slept  in  the  open  air,  the  thcmMMneter 
frequently  smknii^  to  40  and  sometmies  to  50 
degrees  below  zero.  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Hood  renehed  Fort  Ghepeweyan  in  Jofy, 
and  the  party  proceeded  on  their  joniney. 
In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  proenring 
provisions,  and  variAot  other  impedifnents, 
they  reached  chis  season,  only  a  spot  on  Win- 
ter river  in  lat.  04  deig.  9B  rain.,  which  they 
oaUed  Port  Boierprtse,  where  tb^  establisb- 
ed  their  qoarters  for  the  winter.  In  June, 
1891,  they  proceeded  down  the  Coppermine 
river;  Mid  reached  its  mouth  on  tha  18th  of 
Jttly.  The  sea  was  opeiH  and  the  tide  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  party  embarked 
ia  two  canoes,  with  provisioni  for  fifteen 
days,  and  coasted  eastwardly  to  Cape  Turn- 
again,  where  for  want  of  provisions  it  was 
found  necessary  to  retuin.  They  accom- 
plished a  Mrt  of  the  journey  back  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  by  land,  and  reached  Fort 
Enterprise  entirely  exhausted,  with  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Hood.  Thence  after  incredible  hard* 
ships,  they  reached  the  Hudson  Bav  Compa- 
ny's posts,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  1896,  Cant.  Franklin,  Dr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Kendall,  having  made  pre- 
vious preparations,  by  sending  forward  sup- 
plies, sat  out  on  another  espedition  to  the 
same  sea,  by  way  of  McKenzie  river,  which 
flows  through  tlie  country  west  of  the  Cop- 
permine, and  reaches  tlie  rolar  Sea  in  about 
the  same  latitude.  They  sailed  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York,  and  proceeded  thence  b> 
way  of  N  iamra.  Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Slave  Lake, 
to  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  Capt.  Franklin 
proceeded  the  same  season  to  the  mmith  of 
McKenxte  river, which  he  reached  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  returned  to  the  Great  Bear 
Like,  where  the  party  passed  the  winter.  In 
the  fbllowing  summer^  they  a|;ain  proceeded 
down  the  McKensie  river,  and  dividing  into 
two  parties,  one  of  them  under  Capt.  Frank- 
lin explored  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  west- 
erly, a  distance  of  875  miles,  and  the  oMier 
under  Dr.  Richardson,  coasted  along  the 
shore  eastwardhr,  to  the  Coppermine  River, 
a  distance  of  900  miles. 

The  discovery  of  Capt.  Parry  in  his  first 
voyage  establislied  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of^a  Polar  Sea,  north  of  the  Continent  of 
America,  extending  at  least  half  the  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
laboi^  of  Capt.  Franklin  and  his  companions 
have  given  us  an  accurate  delhieation  of  the 
Sootl^m  Shore  of  this  Sea,  for  a  distance  of 
near  1900  mites,  extending  to  within  160 
miles  of  the  already  explored  coast  of  the 
Pscific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  lo  -within 
about  50Q  miles  of  Regent's  inlet  on  the  east. 


T'lo  doubt  cad  remain,  of  the  oeotinaaMa  of 
tNs  Sea  wettwardly  to  Icy  Cape  and  tha  Pia- 
cific  Ocean,  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  . 
doubt  uf  its  connexion  with  the  waters  of 
the  Lancaster  Sound  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
k  was  to  verify  this  connexion  that  Capt* 
Ross  undertook  his  last  voyage.  He  sought 
for  the  chanikel  of  communication  through 
the  Regent's  Italet|  the  same  which  was  par- 
ciatly  explored  by  Capt.  Parry  in  his  first 
voyage,  and  was  attempted  by  him  in  hit 
third.  The  result  of  Capt.  Ross's  researches 
seems  to  be,  that  this  Inlet  is  only  a  Bay 
closed  at  the  south  and  west,  both  towards 
the  Arctic  Sm,  and  towards  Hudson's  Bay. 
This  fact  does  not  ip  any  degree  diminish  the 
probability,  and  almost  certainty,  of  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  a  Northwest  passage  from 
Baffing's  Bay,  to  Bhering's.  Straits  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  believe  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  actual  navi^tion  of  thts 
Sea,  from  ooean  to  ocean,  will  be  aocom- 
plislied.^  All  that  seems  necessary  Co  effect 
this  object  is  for  a  ship  properly  equipped  to 
reach  the  entrance  of  this  sea,  m  one  of  the 
mildest  seasons,  sufficitody  early  to  uke  ad- 
vanuge  of  its  hrst  opening,  and  the  passage 
might  probably  be  effected  in  about  tweuty 
days. 

Capt.  Parry  in  his  first  voyage,  in  passing 
from  Regent's  Inlet  to  Bathurst  Island,  . 
crossed  to  the  northward  ot  the  Magnetic 
Pole.  The  London  Courier,  in  speaking  of 
the  discoveries  of  Capt.  Ross,  sutes  that 
Capt.  James  O.  Ross,.nephew  of  Capt.  Ross, 
during  one  of  their  winter  campaigns, "  pene- 
trated 900  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, guided  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  discovered 
theMagnetic  Pole,  about  fOdeg.^min.  Nonh 
Lat.  and  "96  deg.  West  Long.,  on  which  he 
planted  the  British  flatj;,  Uking  possession  of 
the  Sfiot  in  the  name  of  the  Kino."  The  nar> 
rative  of  CapC  Ross's  voyage,  though  it  does 
not  promise  to  add  much  to  tlie  stock  of  our 
Geopraph'ical  infonnation,  will  undoubtedly 
furnish  incidents  ol  great  interest,  from  the 
hardships  which  he  and  his  crew  must  have 
suffereci,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  have  \ 


Firom  the  Book  of  ConmereOi 
MAHOOANT. 

Thb  common  mahogany  is  one  of  the  most 
majestic  trees  in. the  world.  In  Cuba  and 
HoioMluras,  this  tree,  during  a  growth  of  t#D 
centuries,  expands  to  such  gigantic  sixe, 
throws  out  such  massive  arms,  and  spreads 
the  shade  of  its  shining  green  letfves  over 
such  a  vast  surface,  that  even  the  proudest 
oaks  of  our  forest  appear  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  it.  A  single  log  has  often 
weighed  six  or  seven  tons,  and  been  sold  for 
more  than  a  thousand  doUisrs. 

The  ditoovery  of  this  beauofal  timber  was 
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was  sloWi  A  pbytipuin  of  tU%  namaof  6i^ 
bo«8,  wbo  resided  in  London,  received,  in 
18£4,  a  present  oC  some  maljogtiny  pUuik* 
from  bit  brother,  a  West  India  capuin.  The 
doctor  was  erectwft  a  house,  aodicavethe 
planiM  to  the  workineo,  who  rejected  them  a» 
beiof  too  bard.  The  Doctor's  cabinet-maker 
was  employed  to  make  a  candle-box  of  it, 
and  as  he  was  sawinfi;  up  the  pUink  he  also 
complaiaed  of  the  hardness  of  tbe  timber. 
But  when  the  candle-boK  was  finished,  it  out- 
shone in  beauty,  ail  tbe  Doctor's  ether  fur* 
niture  and  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
ezhibitioa.  Tbe  wood  was  then  taken  into 
faTor ;  and  thf  despised  mahoKany  became 
a  prominent  article  of  luxury  aa^nK  the 
rich. 

The  mahof(any  tree  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities on  the  low  and  woody  lands,  and  even 
upon  the  rocks  in  the  countries  on  the  west« 
em  shores  of  the  Carribean  sea,  about  Hon- 
duras and  Campeachr.  It  is  also  abun- 
dant in  tbe  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  audit 
used  to  be  plentiful  in  Jamaica,  where  it  was 
of  excellent  quality ;— but  most  of  the  larger 
trees  have  been  out  down. 

Tlie  season  for  cutting  the  mahogany  in 
Honduras  usually  commences  about  the 
month  of  Augastr  The  gangs  of  laborers 
employed  in  this  work  consists  of  from  twen- 
ty to  fifty  each,  but  few  eiceed  the  latter 
number.    They  are  composed  of  slaves,  free 

f persons,  and  each  gang  has  one  person  be- 
onging  to  it,  termed  the  huntsman.  His 
chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  tbe  bush,  to  find  labor  tor  tbe 
whole. 

Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, the  buntbman  is  despatched  on  his  im- 
portant mission.  He  cuts  his  way  through 
the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  some  elevated 
situation,  and  climbs  the  tallest  tree  he  finds, 
from  which  he  ininutel]r  surveys  tlie  sur- 
rounding country.  At  this  season  the  leaves 
of  the  mahogany  are  invariably  of  a  y^lpw 
reddisli  hue,  and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this 
kkid  of  eiercisc  can,  at  a  great  distance,  dis- 
cern the  places  where  the  wood  is  most  abun- 
dant. 

He  now  descends,  and  directs  his  steps  to 
the  spot  which  he  may  have  selected.  Hav- 
ing reachc<l  it  with  his  party,  the  next  opera- 
tion IS  the  felling  of  a  suficient  number  of 
trees  to  employ  the  gang  during  the  season. 
The  mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  tbe  ground,  a  sta^^e 
being  erected  for  the  axe-man  employed  in 
levelling  it.  Tbe  trunk  of  the  tree  from  th^ 
dimensions  of  the  wood  is  generally  prefer- 
red ;  but  for  ornamental  purf>oses,  the  limbs 
or  branches  are  generally  {preferred. 

A  sufficient  number  ot  trees  being  felled 
to  occupy  the  f^ang  during  the  season,  tb^ 
comraente  cutting  the  roads  upon  which  thc^ 


;  are  to  be  transported;  This  mw  fairljF  \m 
estimated  at  twc^thirds  of  the  labor  and  es« 
pense  of  mahogany  cutting.  Each  mahoga* 
ny  work  forms  in  itself  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  a  river>  and  the  nearer  the  trees 
f^w  to  tlie  river,  tbe  less  difficulty  there  is 
in  transportation.  < 

If  tbe  maltogany  trees  are  much  dispersed 
07  scattered,  the  labor  and  extent  of  road* 
cutting  are  of  course  greatly  increased.  It 
not  nnfreqaently  occurs  for  mites  roads  and 
many  bridges  are  made  to  a  single  tree,  that 
may  ultimately  yield  bat  one-  log.  Wh«i 
roads  are  cleared  of  brush-wood,  they  still 
require  the  labor  of  hoes,  pick-axes  and 
sledge-hammers,  to  level  down  ttie  hillodks, 
to  break  the  rooksi,  and  to  cut  such  of  tbe 
remaining  stomps  as  might  impede  the  wheele 
that  are  hereafter  to  pass  over  them. 

The  roads  being  now  in  a  slate  of  readi<*> 
ness,  which  may  generally  be  effected  by  the 
month  of  December,  the  mahogany  tree  it 
cut  into  logs,  which  are  squared  hy  means  of 
the  axe.  In  March,  the  season  being  dry,  it  is 
time  to  draw  down  the  logs  from  the  place 
of  growth.  A  gantt  of  forty  men  is  generally 
capable  of  working  six  trucks.  Each  re- 
quires seven  pair  of  oxen  and  two  drivets ; 
sixteen  to  cat  food  for  the  cattle,  and  twelve 
to  toad  or  put  the  logs  on  the  carriages. 

From  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cat- 
tle, especially,  would  be  unable  to  work  dur- 
ing its  influence;  and,  consequently,  the 
loading  and  carriage  of  the  timber  are  per- 
fanned  m  the  night.  Pieces  of  wood  split 
from  the  trunk  of  the  pitch-pine  are  usea  as 
torches  by  the  workmen.  The  river-side  is 
generally  reached  by  tbe  wearied  drivers  aud 
cattle  before  tbe  sun  is  at  its  highest  power  ; 
and  the  logs,  marked  with  die  owner's  ini- 
tials, are  thrown  ii^to  the  river. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains 
again  commence.  The  torrents  of  water 
discharged  from  the  clouds  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  roads  impassable  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  when  all  trucking  ceases.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  the  rivers  are  swollen  . 
to  an  immense  heiglit.  The  logs  then  float 
down  a  distance  oltwo  hundred  miles,  being 
followed  by  the  gang  in  canoes,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  branches  of  the  overhapging 
trees,  untij  they  are  stopped  in  some  conven- 
ient Situation  at  the  mouth  of  the .  river.— 
Each  gang  tlien  separates  its  own  cuttm;;s« 
which  are  recognized  by  the  marks  on  tbe 
ends  of  the  logs,  and  forms  them  into  larg^ 
rafts :  in  this  state  they  are  brought  down  to 
the  wharves  of  the  proprietors,  where  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  smoothed 
on  their  sides  by  the  axe.  Tiie  cods,  which 
frequently  get  split  and  rent  hy  being  dashed 
against  riicks  m  the  river,  ape  also  sawed  off. 
They  are  now  ready  for  shipping,  Belize  i»« 
the^ifiucipal  port  for  tliis  purpose. 
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INTEaESTINO    LETTEE. 

Scarcely  aoy  of  our  reader*  need  be  told 
tbat  L^h  IticiifDOQdy  father  of  the  writer  of 
this  let  tier,  was  tlie  author  of  the  "  Dairy- 
roan's  Dauubier,"  the  "  Youiik  CotiaKer*" 
aud  several  other  delightful  publications  of 
«  religious  character,  which  have  beeo  read 
wherever  the  Euglii^h  laoti^uHge  is  understood, 
and  translated  into  setreral  foreit;B  lanjiua^es. 
His  son  Wilberforce  died  in  youth,  and  a 
memoir  of  his  life  Uas  receotly  been  publish- 
ed, which  is  hardly  less  interesting  than  tliat 
of  his  futher,  wbo  is  also  dead,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  family. 

N.  Y.  JounuU  of  (^ommtrct, 

MeShTi,  EdHorit—lf  reports,  and  counter 
TeY>orts,  and  tnessafEes,  leave  sufficient  room 
in  your  columns  for  the  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing  beautiful  letter,  which  I  believe  has 
never  yet  been  published,  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  oblige  a  targe  portion  of  your  readers. 

B. 
Letter  written  bu  Charlotte  Rtchmondf  in  her 
7th  Vfiar,  to  tier  sister,  JWr*.  Marshall,  in 
Scoiiana,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Wilber- 
force Richmond. 

My  deae  Maey  : — It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  wrote  to  you;  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
voM,  for  you  know  I  love  you  very  much. 
Were  you  not  sorry  to  hear  dear  Willy  wai 
dead  ?  He  wns  asleep,  and  L  did  not  know 
that  he  was  dead,  and  (  asked  them  why  they 
cried  so  much.  He  did  not  look  any  differ- 
ent, only  he  looked  a  little  pale ;  so  J  did  not 
tliink  this  meant  dying ;  but  they  told  me 
dear  Willy  was  dead,  and  would  never  speak 
to  me  any  more.  It  made  me  cry  very  much 
too  ;  but  poor  papa  cried  the  most,  and  took 
him  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  very  often : 
so  did  poor  Fanny  and  mamma,  and  Mrs. 
Gask'mg  ;  and  it  was  a  sad,  sad  time.  Then 
papa  went  into  the  parlor  to  tell  Legh,  for  all 
the  others  were  at  Church ;  and  papa  told 
him  he  was  crying  for  joy,  because  dear  Wil- 
.  ]y  was  in  heaven ;  and  iiien  Legh  cried  t«K>; 
£ut  I  do  not  think  Legh  cried  lor  joy,  for  he 
looked  so  sad  and  crie^l  so  much.    Papa  took 


us  into  the  study,  and  made  a  beautiful  pray 
«r,  and  thanked  God  very  much  for  Willy's 
oeiug  in  heaven,  and  asked  God  to  let  all  fiis 
brothers  and  sisters  and  papa  and  mama  go 
there  too ;  aud  papa  told  us  to  pray  that  God 
would  take  us  to  that  holy  place  where  bur 
Saviour  and  Willy  and  the  baby  are,  and 
where  they  will  never  die  again,  and  live 
with  God,  and  be  so  very  beautiful  and  t(lo- 
riou^.  I  will  tell  you  what  dear  Willy  said  to 
me  when  he  sent  for  me  on  Sunday.  He  told 
me  to  come  and  kiss  him,  and  he  said  to  me, 
**  When  pttor  Willy  dies  shall  you  be  sorry  ?** 
I  said, "  Oh  yes,  dear  Willy  ;"  he  said,  "  0!i, 
bat  I  am  going  to  God  m  heaven,  dear  Char- 
ley, and  you  mu»t  be  a  good  girl  and  cofpc  to 


m«  ia  biftv«o ;  but  then^  prafniaft  me  btfore 
I  die,  that  you  will  never  come  out  of 
your  room  in  the  marning  of  lie  down  at 
niieht,  without  reading  the  Btble  or  praying  to 
God."  I  said  I  would  not,  and  I  hope  I  do 
not.  Dear  Mary,  I  want  very  much  to  be 
good  and  go  to  God  and  dear- Willy  in  beaten. 
Dear  Willy  said,  *'  I  will  give  you  something 
to  remember  me  by  when  I  am  dead,  and 
you  must  often  repeat  it.  *  Suffer  little  chik 
dren  to  como  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,> 
for  of  such  is  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.*  *'  He 
said,  '*  Jesus  said  this,  and  dear  Charlev  may 
come  too,  and  l>e  will  love  you  and  fetch  yon 
also  to  lieaven."  Then  he  told  me  to  say  it 
to  him  before  he  died,  and  I  said  it  to  him, 
for  Fanny  bad  taught  It  to  me  a  long  time 
ago.  I  think  it  is  a  very  pretty  verse,  dear 
Mary,  do  not  vou  ?  1  can  say  a  pretty  hymn 
about  i\  Willy  died  in  Fanny's  room  in  her 
bed.  SometiuMsshe  lets  me  sleep  with  her, 
and  it  makes  me  think  of  him  so  much.  1  hey 
laid  him  with  the  baby  in  the  Church,  and 
we  all  looked  at  him ;  it  looked  so  dark  and 
sorrowful,  but  the  cofin  was  very  pretty.  It 
was  blue,  and  it  liad  sil?er  angels  on  it,  and 
one  angel  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  point- 
ed to  the  word  "  £terDity,''  and  it  was  some- 
thing very  pretty.  1  think  papa  said  it  was 
a  pot  of  incense,  but  1  forget  what  it  meant. 
Tfipre  was  a  beautiful  basket  upon  it,  and 
•*  Wilberlorce'*  was  written  on  the  coffin,  and 
"  aged  18 ;"  and  Mr.  Tandy  told  us  to  look, 
for  it  was  the  la^t  tune  we  should  see  my  dear 
brother,  and  it  made  me  cry  very  trtuch  to 
leave  him  in  that  dark  place,  and  so  did  every 
hody,  papa  and  Mr.  Grimshaw ;  but  they 
told  me  he  did  not  see  the  dark,  for  it  was 
only  his  body,  and  his  mind  was  in  a  holy, 
glorious,  light  place  above  the  sun,  a  long 
way  wiih  God,  singing  very  sweet  with  the 
angels,  and  singing  to  Jesus  Christ  on  a  gold- 
en harp,  and  a  golden  crown  on  his  head, 
and  shining  all  over  very  lovely^  and  it  made 
Thcophilus  and  Legh  and  me  give  up  crying, 
and  Ann  Palmer  taught  us  to  pray  to  be  Itke 
hi.n  and  to  go  to  him,  and  then  she  read  ua 
all  af>out  Willy  and  heaven  in  the  Ilevelation, 
and  showed  me  what  he  sung  in  ihe  5th 
chapter.  Will  you  find  it  if  you  have  a  Bible,, 
it  IS  so  pretty  ;  and  she  then  prayed.  Every 
body  cried,  but  every  body  did  not  cry  for 
joy,  or  they  would  iioi  be  so  sorry  ;  and  I 
walked  with  Theophilus  and  he  had  a  cloak 
made  of  black  on,  and  it  made  nie  cry  so 
much  ;  but  Mr.  Grimshaw  had  a  white  one 
on,  and  Mr.  Ay  re  and  Charles  and  Mr.  Uig- 
gins  and  a  great  many  more,  and  every  body 
but  papa  and  our  brothers  and  Mr.  Grimshaw 
read  out  loud,  up  the  church-yard,  some 
beautiful  things  about  dying  and  rising  again, 
from  the  Bible.  James  the  clerk  could  not 
speak  fur  crying,  for  he  loved  Willy  very 
much ;  his  little  boy  is  ill— I  have  got  a  pretty 
tree  io  my  garden.    Willy  brought  it  from 
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th«  Md  and  planted  it  there— it  fprowt  to 
nmeh  I  love  it.  Once  I  remember  He  polled 
a  sprie  off  it,  and  ate  the  berries  off  it,  and  I 
take  care  of  it  for  my  dear  Willy's  sake,  be- 
cause he  set  it,  and  I  am  so  i^lad  it  is  in  my 
farden.  The  snoir  drops  are  all  out;  .  Dear 
Willy  looked  like  one  of  them  when  he  uras 
dead.  His  room  was  full  of  flowers  and 
there  were  flowers  in  his  coffin,  but  he  looked 
tlie  prettiest.  Do  come,  dear  Mary,  and 
comfort  dear  Fanny,  and  we  will  take  yon  to 
dear  Willy's  i^rave  and  show  you  wheie  he  is 
in  his  pretty  blue  coffin  ;— but  his  soul  is  in 
heaven — only  his  body  in  the  coffin.  1  hope 
the  worms  will  not  coine  to  him  fpr  a  long 
time  and  spoil  him,  for  he  was  so  very  beau- 
tiful;  but  pnpm  told  me  not  to  think  of  that, 
for  God  could  make  him  more  beautiful  a 
great  deal,  and  I  cannot  help  thmlring  of  it ; 
and  Theophilus  pravs  with  me  in  the  nursery, 
and  we  prey  that  Oo<l  wil!  take  us  to  dear 
Willy.  Write  to  me  if  you  please,  dear  Ma- 
ry—pray do,  and  tell  me  about  ^illy  in 
heaven;  I  love  to  hear  of  that  best.  Good 
bye,  ilear  Mary. 
1  am,  your  affectionate  dear  Jittle  girl, 
CHARLOTl'E  E.  RICHMOND. 


Extracts  from  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Britah  Sucietjf  for  the  promotion  of 
pertkanent  and  umvertai  peace. 
Your  Committee  present  to  you  their 
Sevent^nth  Annual  Report,  with  nn  increa- 
sed conviction,  that,  whether  the  Christian 
community  direct  their  view  lo  the  present 
position  of  other  countries,  or  of  our  own, 
they  arc  particularly  called  upon  publicly  to 
denounce  the  practice  of  War  as  prohibited 
hv  the  Gospel,  and  to  ?ift  up  the  banner  of 
Peace  to  the  world.  Most  per5ons  of  reflec- 
tion will  now  adroit  that  War  is  a  calamity  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  that,  instead  of  healing 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  dissension,  it  gener- 
ally aggravates  them,  and  perpetuates  na- 
tional animosities.  Natibqs,  whose  power 
and  empire  have  been  cemented  in  the  blood 
of  the  vanquished,  have,  in  succession,  been 
conquered  and  overthrown,  agreeably  lo  our 
Saviour's  denunciation,  that "  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Where 
stiall  we  now  look,  except  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory, for  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  empi*'es ;  are  they  not 
swept  a  way  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction  f 
Docs  the  liistory  of  modern  times  present  a 
more  favourable  aspect  of  the  idol  of  ancient 
poets  and  historians;  does  it  not  rathef 
teach  the  dear-bought  lesson,  that  War  is  a 
bad  arbiter  of  differences  between  nations : 
and  has  this  lesson  been  given  in  tain  in  the 
iiresent  more  enlightened  state  of  society  ; 
has  it  not  ili  vested  the  warrior  of  that  hah)  of 
glory  which  formerly  encircled  his  brow ; 
and  have  n:»t  Governments  beco.ne  sensible 


of  the  miseries  and  critnes  of  War,  so  as  Kt 
induce  them  to  endeavour  to  avoid  its  recur- 
rence, by  preferriiif  medtatioo  co  ao  appeal 
to  armsf  Sincerely  as  we  rejoice  in  thob 
change  from  a  warlike  to  a  pacinc  policy,  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  white 
War  it  resorted  to  as  the  final  oppeal,  we 
have  no  absolute  securky  against  its  recur- 
rence, with  all  Its  attendent  bloodshed, 
crime,  and  desolation.  Thii  final  appeal  to 
arms  is  somethnes  justified  by  reflectmg  men. 
who.  while  tliey  admit  the  evils  of  War,  and 
condemn  it  in  the  abstract,  yield  this  point  as 
if  it  were  «  necessity  which  admitted  of  do 
remedy. 

Hence  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
those  Christians  wh(^are  themselves  convia- 
ced  of  the  ualawfulness  of  all  War,  to  endea- 
vour to  produce  the  same  conviction  in  oth- 
ers;  and  Peace  Societies,  by  combiiMfiK 
individual  efforts,  present  the  most  efficient 
medium  for  the  performance  of  this  Ckristiao 
duty.  The  success  that  has  attended  tlies^ 
efforts,  and  the  attempts  to  counteract  them, 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  tlie  Re- 
ports of  your  Committee,  and  in  lihe  Herald 
q^Peace.       ••-#••• 

The  primary  step  of  the  Peace  Societies', 
is  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  War  on  the  community  at  large ;  for 
ihe  public  must  first  imbibe  correct  opinions 
upon  the  subject,  before  they  can  so  influ- 
ence Governments^  as  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  worhf.  This  has  been  t\\e  design  of 
the  labours  of  your  Committee.  The  Peace 
Societies  in  America  and  at  Geneva  have 
also  directed  their  attention  to  the  important 
subject  of  instituting  an  arbitral  tribunal,  to 
which  national  disputes  may  be  referred  and 
finally  adjusted  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
0    ''  m       m       •        •        •        • 

That  man  must  have  more  courage  tban 
judgment  who  can  reject,  as  a  chiinera  which 
cannot  be  realized,  the  proposal  for  a  Conn 
of  Nations,  or  Arbitral  Council,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world,  uhich  has  received 
the  sanction  qf  four  Presidents,  twenty-nine 
Senators,  thirty-four  Representatives,  and 
thirty-nine  Generals  of  tne  United  States, 
betides  others  in  judicial  situations  and  of 
high  respectability.  Great  weighs  is  given  to 
this  sanction  by  the  fact  that  the  prhicipat 
number  are  not  members  of  Peace  Societies, 
nor  pleg'ed  to  theii  sentiments ;  their  appro- 
val of  the  proposal  i\  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered upcm  political  and  moral  'grounds, 
without  resting  the  question  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  War.       •       •       •       •        • 

The  new  formed  State  Peace  Society  in 
Connecticut,  eives  every  indication,  by'the 
documents  of  its  proceedings  transmitted  to 
this  country,  of  an  energy  and  deciwion  m  its 
movements^  which  prove  that  it  duly  appre- 
ciates the  high  importance  of  the  Christian 
object  of  its  association.       •       •       • 
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GOOD  JkDTICE   BUT  BITTER. 

Wb  are  ftccottd  of  Mng  a  tbiii*tkiQoefi 
people,  eed  ot  beinf  ver|r  uowilltnK  to  be  told 
of  our  feoltf .  "  Lvi«  dnitt)chu  of  unqeeii* 
fied  prmutf"  it  it  muo,  will  alone  aadsty  at. 
The  charge  is  in  tome  measure,  tme;  but  we 
hate  an  excuse  in  the  fact,  tliac  our  defects 
have  not  generalW  been  pointed  out  to  us  b^ 
friendly  hands.  We  have  been  indiscrimi^ 
oatdy  abused  by  foreigqers,  who  were  either 
too  narrow*niinded  to  comprehend  os,  or  too 
pnryudiced  to  do  os  justice.  It  it  somewhat 
provobms,  after  a  straacer  has  travelled 
tbrouKh  our  country ;  and  been  received  with 
the  most  w«rm«liearted  and  unsuspicious  bos- 
pittUity,  to  learn  from  his  book,  that  all  he 
ramembersaboat  us  is,  that  we  eat  fsst,  make 
lont  speeches,  have  too  much  grease  on  our 
cookfnr,  pour  the  coatents  of  our  eggs  into 
a  wine-f  last,- are  without  a  Sanscrit  press, 
&C.  &c.  *T'n  not  the  arrow  that  we  coroplam 
of,  so  much  as  the  qsivcr  out  of  which  it 
comes.  We  certainly  have  not  so  for  taken 
leave  of  our  senses  as  to  imagine  that  we 
have  not  national  defects;  and,  J  trust,  that 
we  are  not  so  weak  as  to  feel  the  pettish  irri- 
tation of  a  spoiled  child,  when  they  are  pomt- 
ed  out  in  a  manly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
a  friendly  manner.  At  any  rate,  I  have  suffi- 
cient respect  for  my  countrymen,  to  tell  them 
«  disagreeable  truth  or  two,  and  they  may  be 
assured  that  1  have  none  bat  good  and  patri- 
otie  motitres  in  so  doing;  and  I  sliould  be 
wiJIinff  to  encounter  a  storm  of  obloquy,  if  I 
could,  bv  my  bumble  efinrts,  ^  any  tiling  to- 
wards toe  correctum  of  the  offensive  pecu- 
liarity, of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

The  vice  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else)  I  al- 
lude to,  is  the  habit,  sa  uuiTersal  amongst  us 
of  bacLmg,  cutting,  mangliiu(,  and  destroyins 
<every  thing*  that  is  not  proofagainst Rodger's 
patent  penknives— of  carving  our  names  up- 
on every  smooth,  and  writing  them  upon  eve- 
nr  white,  surface,  and  of  displaying,  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ways,  that  faculty  which  an- 
swersyin  phrenology,  to  the  hnmp  of  Destroc- 
iiveness.  If  any  one  asks  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  assertion,  he  need  but  look 
arQiind  him,  and  he  will  find  them  staring 
hin  in  the  face  from  evcrv  side.  A  Yankee 
boy,  soon  after  lie  is  breeched,  gets  possession 
of  a  pocketknife;  iffid  in  this  respect,  at 
least, ^  the  child  is  father  to  the  m«u,**  Ibr  it 
is  never  idle  tn  the  pocket  a  moment  after- 
wards, ilis  6fst  essays,  in  the  destroYing 
line,  are  made  tlie  desks  in  his  school^  which 
after  ornamenting  with  the  initials  of  hi.n  name 
and  sundry  hieroglyphics,  which  would  puz- 
zle Champolllon  to  dccypher,  he  deliberately 
proceeds  to  cut  io pieces,  which  he  generally 
accMnplishes  in  three  winters.  The  spirit, 
Ihitr  developed,  is  never  put  to  reat.  He  goes 


through  life,  cutting  and  scribbling;  the 
meeting-house  belfry,  his  father's  chairs,  the 
village  fences,  the  iombyi  in  the  churcli-yard, 
bear  witness  to  his  accomplishments,  (its 
knife  is  as  unsparing  as  tlie  sc;^tbe  of  Death, 
and  nothing  is  sacred  from  its  edge.  Who 
is  there  that  has  not  a  thousand  times  had  oc* 
sion  to  blush  for  his  countrymen  as  he  wit* 
nessed  some  gross  manifesution  of  this  odi- 
ous hat>it  ?  How  much  is  tlie  pride,  with 
which  we  show  a  suanger  the  magnificent 
prospect  from  the  State  House,  da&hed  with 
shame,  at  witnessing  the  names,  flourishes, 
dec  dec.  carved  on  tins  inside  of  the  lantern 
by  some  hundreds  of  boobies,  who,  if  Na- 
ture had  treated  them  as  they  deserve,vioold 
have  been  born  with  long  ears  and  a  liairy 
hide  ?  I  am  told  even  that  one  of  the  gal- 
leries in  the  Representatives'  Chamber  is 
disfigured  in  ^lis  manner,  and  not  o^  by 
names,  but  by  emblans  and  devices  of^the 
most  indecent  description.  Every  thingi  in- 
deed, that  belongs  to  the  public,  and  which  is 
meant  for  public  convenience,  i«  sure  to  h« 
invaded  by  the  paipt-brush  and  the  |ack- 
knife,  whether  it  be  tlie  walls  of  a  building, 
the  seats  of  a  court-house,  a  lioard  fence,  a 
uee  or  a  bench. 

There  are  some  substances,  fortunately, 
that  resist  even  steel;  but  the  same  spirit  of 
brutal  irreverence  is  displayed  in  regard  to 
them  in  a  different  form.  1  read  with  a  mix- 
ture of  shame  and  indignation,  in  the  papers 
the  other  day,  an  account,  extracted  from  the 
travels  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  the  ap- 
|)earance  of  the  pavement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Stature  of  Ws«liington  in  our 
%State  Uouse,-i-of  the  siains  of  tobacco  juice, 
the  quids,  and  the  other  abominations,  that 
were  deforming  it  and  disgracing  us.  Per- 
liaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  the 
condition  of  the  old  monument  on  Breed's 
Hill;  if  tbcy  do  it  will  be  but  sufficient  to 
suggest  it  to  their  recollection  as  a  case 
strongly  in  point ;  to  those  who  never  saw  it 
no  notion  could  be  ||iven  of  it  in  terms  proper 
to  a  respectable  periodical.  Even  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  dead,  lespected  by  the  most  bar- 
barous nations,  are  profaned  and  desecrated 
bv  ruffian  hands.  One  cannot  go  into  a 
church  yard,  without  finding  the  monuments 
more  or  less  jaeged  and  broken  at  the  edges 
and  sides,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  seem  impossible  to  have  been  done 
except  by  a  hammer  and  chisel.  Even  Mount 
Aubnrn,^where,  one  would  think,  was  as- 
^inhled  all  that  could  touch,  subdue  and  el^ 
vate,  and  where,  to  the  awed  soul,  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  sounds  like  the  voices  of 
departed  spirits,— has  not  been  spared.  The 
marble  monuments  have  been  scribled  upon, 
tht  chains,  in  some  instances  broken,  and  the 
grounds  and  shrubuery  injured.  There  is' 
someihmg  monstrous  and  out  of  humanity  in 
this.    What  ^ould  an  Indian  say,  if  he  were 
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told  botv  the  "  pole-fmcet^  imult  the 

of  tli€ir  fathers?    He  would  thnnk  the  ^reat 

SpirK  that  he  mnde  him  with  a  red  skin. 

It  if  A  moriifynie  circmrntance,  that  all 
works  of  art,  wliether  in  doort  oro«t>are 
obliged  to  be  guarded,  and  fenoed  roim4,  and 
protected  from  our  approach,  as  carefully  as 
a  cherrj  tree  from  robbing,  or  chickens  from 
a  hawk.  And  who  can  daohtimt  only  the 
nrf>priety  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  ? 
Were  not  the  pictures  in  the  Atbenauni  Gat* 
lery  guarded  as  they  are,  and  were  net  aU 
canes  tind  umbrellas  rt'ouired  to  be  left  be^ 
low,  we  should  see  half  the  pluineless  bipeds 
that  visit  it,  thriibting  their  paws  and  the  fe^ 
rvles  of  their  umbrellas  into  the  face  and 
eyes  of  the  finest  works  of  Rembrandt,  Van- 
dyke, or  Aliston.  I  Tisited  the  Academy  of 
Artsat  Philadelphia,  last  spring,  and  one  of 
the  ^est  objects  my  eye  rested  upon  was  a 
small,  exquisite  marble  copy  of  the  Venus de 
Medici,  which  had  been  marked  with  a  pencil 
in  the  most  attrocious  manner,  ft  made  my 
blood  boil  to  look  at  it ;  and  if  I  had  «ee« 
the  scoundrel  doing  it,  1  am  sore  nothing 
would  have  prevented  me  from  making  a  |>er- 
aonalassnlt  upon  him»  A  stranger  visiting 
us  from  a  country,  in  which  works  of  art  are, 
protected  by  nothing  but  the  sense  of  respect 
and  reverence  which  they  create,  would  sup- 
pose, in  travelling*ttirough  our  country,  and 
observing  bow  sedulously  they  are  guarded 
from  touch,  that  we  were  a  ivation  of  Van- 
dals, and  great  would  be  hjs  surprise  on  leam- 
tog  that  we  considered  ourselves  a  most  re- 
flucd  and  intellectual  community,  it  ma^ 
be  some  consolation  to  os  tokno\«,ihat  »f 
the  uniform  testimony  of  travellers  may  be 
relied  upon,  our  English  relations  are  fulfy  up 
TO  us  in  the  derelopement  of  the  organ  of 
Des'tructiveness,  and  that  abundant  proof 
mny  l>e  seen  of  it,  even  in  the  monuments  of 
Westminister  Abbey.  On  the  continent, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ever  witness- 
ed. The  public  have  free  access  to  pictures, 
monnments,  statuary,  &c.  and  the  meanest 
unlettered  beggar  no  more  thinks  of  toucl>- 
ing  or  injuring  tKem  than  we  should  think  of 
going  into  i  gentleman's  house  and  breaking 
his  mirrors  to  pieces,  ot  writing  on  hit  walls 
for  the  sake  of  amusing  ourselves.  Such 
conduct,  indeed,  would  be  far  less  reprehen- 
sible ;  for  individuals  can  protect  themselves, 
but  the  public  is  defenceless. 

My  duty  would  seem  but  half  done,  werfe 
I  only  to  point  out  the  evil  without  supeest- 
ing  any  thing  in  the  way  ol  remedy.  Wliat 
can  be  done  to  wipe  off  this  national  blot, 
which  would  disgrace  a  tribe  of  Hottentots  ^ 
Lawb  are  inoperative,  for  they  are  the  crea- 
tures of  public  opinion,  and  if  the  majority 
are  determined  to  indulge  themselves  in  the 
kixury  of  polluting  and  destroying,  the  most 
fearful  nctioos  will  slumber  undisturbed  in 
the  statute-book.    Tlie  way  i%to  l>cgin  at  the 


beginning.  Parents  and  teachers  nsaatea^ 
tivate  in  their  children  and  pupds  the  princi- 
ple of  reverence ;  must  teach  them  that 
whatever  belongs  to  the^nitilic  isasaacred 
as  the  boratof  tba  altar.  A  love  ol  beau^, 
a  reapect  for  the  fine  arts,  mutt  be  oyMie  a 
part  of  education.  InAueutial  meii  mtMt,  by 
writing  and  talkins,  bring  about  a  change  ia 

Cablic  opinion.  The  pulpit  itself  need  boc 
e  silent,  for  a  man  who  will  write  u,mni,  or 
deface  in  any  manner,  a  monument,  is  very 
far  from  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  know 
how  bard  it  is  lo  bring  about  any  impertaak 
changes  in  the  sentiments  and  condoct  of 
masses  of  men ;  and,  in  this  instaaoe,  it  is 
particularly  difficult,  becaose  osany  will  think 
It  a  very  trifling  thing,  not  deserimic  seriont^ 
consideration ;  and  that  a  omui  is  no  worse* 
for  cutting  his  name  on  everv  Mnmoth  hoartf 
and  writing  it  on  every  marble  shib.  I  hope 
that  those  who  do  we  the  favor  to  read  ihM 
hasty  remarks,  will  remember  them ;  and  if 
they  can,  by  any  means,  do  aay  Uuag  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  spoken  of,  they  wiU  Oot  fail  to 
doit.  Let  it  not  be  said  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  kidkow 
the  canaille  of  Paris  and  tJie  lazaroni  of  Nap- 
pies. 


JkNlMAL    FRIENDSHIP. 

*'  Iv  the  war  in  Spain  some  yean  aco, 
two  horses  had  long  served  together  in  ^ 
same  brigade  of  artillery.  Thev  hnd  assisted 
in  drawing  the  same  gun,  and  fiad  been  mse^ 
parable  companions  in  many  battles.  Oae 
of  them  was  at  last  killed  ;  and  after  the  eo* 
gagenunt  the  survivor  was  p«i|aetted  as 
usual,  and  bis  food  brought  to  mm.  He  re- 
fused, however  to  eat,  and  was  constantly 
turning  round  bis  head  to  look  for  hiscona- 
paniun,  sometimes  neighing  as  if  to  call  him. 
All  the  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  hna 
was  of  no  avail.  He  was  ^urroonded  bj  oth- 
er horses,  hut  he  did  not  notice  them ;  nod 
he  shortly  afterwards  died,  net  having  once 
tasted  food  from  the  time  his  assocmte  vras 
killed." 


CURE   FOR  LAZrWESS. 

Tlie  Dutch  liad  the  besc  contrivance  Sor 
the  treatment  of  pauperism  I  have  beard  of. 
They  took  a  man  and  put  him  to  work  if  ^hc 
was  able.  If  he  wouid  not  work  they  gave 
him  several  warnings.  If  these  were  meSeo- 
tual  they  put  him  into  a  cistern  and  let  in  a 
sluice  of  v%ater.  It  came  in  just  sofast^  that 
by  briskly  plying  a  pump,  with  which  £tm 
cistern  was  turni^cd,  he  could  keep  himscif 
from  drowning. — Dwight, 

Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  tlm 
labor  wears,  whilst  tlie  ased  kty  is  ^wmf% 
brigbt. 
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Fran  ike  BnriMr  UUI  Avranu 

A  few  weeks  aftler  W.  B.  A.  wm  interred,  hit 

parento  were  ealled  to  fellow  m  infiuit  to  the 

mve.    Anziooe  to  behold  onee  nore  the  ftee  of 

their  deer  too*  thej  went  down  into  the  tomb. 

'  TliejF  Mw  him ;  his  eoontenenee  bed  remaioed 

onehai^d  ;  the  seme  eppsrent  smile  seemed  to 

rest  upon  it,  and  bis  hair  had  grown  to  a  eonsid* 

•  erable  length.    These  interesting  faets  were  eom- 

monieatea  to  a  Ladjr,  who  ga?e  them  the  ibllow« 

ing  poetieal  dress. 

THE  UNCHANGED  OP  THE  TOMB. 

BT  muu  L.  H.  sraovmvBT. 

They  ha^e  pressed  the  TsWe  of  the  vaulted  tomb, 
And  the  trerouloas  saa^beam  falls 
like  a  stranger's  Toot  on  the  eheerless  glooiB, 
And  the  dead  in  their  silent  halls. 

Hark  !  to  the  koell  of  a  funeral  traio» 

To  the  slow  and  mesiured  tread, 

As  thej  shudderinr  plange  to  the  ebill  domsin 

Of  the  unsalating  dead. 

Ther  have  broucht  an  innoeent  ia&Bt  here. 
To  the  eharse  of  its  kindred  raee. 
But  no  arm  m  stretebed  ftt>m  those  eoAas  drear    ' 
To  lold  it  in  fond  embrace. 

It  hath  eome  from  a  Mother's  tender  breast. 
She  did  foster  him  night  and  day,  ' 
What  a  fearf al  change  to  soch  cberish'd  guest 
Is  Ibis  grim  and  cold  array ! 

She  stands  by  her  babe,  and  her  heart  doth  weep 
The  grief  of^  doable  wound, 
Fm*  her  first-born  lies  in  his  dreamless  steep 
In  this  ehamel'a  narrow  bound. 

He  fell,  when  the  wintry  tempest  wreck'd 
The  wealth  of  the  verdant  plain. 
And  lo !  ere  the  Spring  hath  its  rftvage  deck'd, 
As  a  mourner,  she  eometh  again. 

He  was  smitten  down  in  his  beauty's  pride, . 
In  tho  dawn  of  his  manhood's  day,— 
But  strong  in  the  faith  of  Him  who  died 
Was  the  soul  as  it  soar'd  away. 

She  passes  on  with  a  ghostly  glkle. 
Through  that  dsrk  and  mouldering  plM*> 
Sbe  is  drooping  low  at  her  idol's  side. 
With  her  wild  eyes  on  his  lace. 

But  the  pestilent  damps  of  that  dread  abode 
Hate  fidlen  on  a  clkangeless  ehoek. 
And  it  seero'd  that  the  warmth  of  the  living  blood 
Through  his  ruby  lip  might  speak. 

And  his  gfosty  locks  to  a  fearful  length 

Have  grown  in  that  bed  of  clay. 

In  a  dusteriog  mesh  they  have  wreath'd  their 

Strength, 
Who  wHl  part  those  eorls  away  f 

Ah  !  list  to  the  Mother's  frantie  tone, 
**  Rise !  rise,  my  Son,"  she  cries,— 


And  the  moeking  cave  with  a  hollow  groan 
*•  My  SoB^— ny  Son,**  replica. 

Ther  have  borne  her  away  in  her  d^ap  daapair. 
She  has  wept  till  her  eyes  are  dim  \ 
Your  dear  one  b  riseny«-he  is  not  there,^- 
Say  I  what  is  the  tomb  to  him  / 

I/)ok  to  the  flight  of  thil  spirit's  wing 
Through  the  glorious  fields  of  air. 
Look  to  the  world  where  the  angels  sinf^ 
And  9ee  that  ye  ffneti  Mm  there  f 


Fran  tbe  Token  Ibr  1SS4. 
THE  WEDDniO  AVD  THE  FIftST  OJUSS. 

By  OrenvUle  Mdkn. 
And,  after  many  eeremionies  dooe 
He  calls  for  wbe :— a  heaUh^  quoth  he,  as  if 
He'd  been  abroad,  c^roosin|[  to  bis  mates 
After  a  storm. 

Taming  ^  the  Skrrm, 

Francis  Hayford,  was  a  young  fellow,  very 
like,  in  the  matters  of  eztemal  appearance, 
manners,  and  ways  of  thinkiog.on  roost  sub- 
jects, to  a  thousand  others  you  may  find  scat- 
tered up  and  down  our  quiet  villages,  or  the 
smaller  towns  of  our  republic.  He  was  an 
excellent  looktnjc  youth,  too,  with  a  fine  bead 
of  hair,  that  appendage  which  is  so  wonder- 
fully expressive,  after  all :  and  which  the  ati- 
thor  of  Paul  Clifford  wonld  have  pronounced 
worthy  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Tomlinson ; 
rather peJe  and  ihin,  not  handsome,  but  with 
a  deciaedly  sensible  face,  and  an  ^e  full  of 
vivacity,  and  some  might  think,  of  impatience 
and  temper.  He  was  no  hero;  let  tliat  be 
understood,  and  welcome;  buca  plain,  hon- 
est youth,  of  some  eighteen  summers,  with  no 
fortune,  nor  with  an^  of  those  externals, 
which,  in  the  shape  or  money  and  plaoei  a^ 
apt  to  give  one  a  sort  of  enviable  prominence 
with  a  certain  class  of  persons.  But  he  couM 
boast  a  more  than  respectable  share  of  that 
which  is  above  all  the  mines  m  the  world ;  in- 
telligence and  education.  He  differed,  in- 
dc^,  from  the  thousand  whom  I  have  said  he 
resembled,  in  a  few  things ;  among  which  was 
conspicuous,  his  disrelish  for  society,  and  his 
absolute  hatred  of  the  forms  and  polite  civili- 
ties of  life,  that  were  kept  up,  in  some  degree, 
around  bim.  This  was  something  rather  sin- 
gular, in  one  so  full  of  vouthfol  feeling,  and 
so  well  calculated  to  light  up  and  make  joyous 
the  circle  in  which  he  might  revolve.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  world.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  His  ^ears  were  few, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  intended,  or  that 
fate  intended,  they  should  bring  him  for  the 
future,  neither  comfort  nor  mstruption,  aside 
from  what  sprung  up  about  him  on  the  quiet 
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pAlh  fjfe'kii  (^loien.  nil  "tfismcUiiatUiii  to 
mingle-^TLtii  those  of  his  own  a^e,  or,  in  shori, 
with  i*nv,  hufitrtii,  in  the  cooiniQir  inlercUon- 
i^ea  of  iiki  could  be  accounted  for^  perhaps^ 
ftoltlj?  by  his  situation,  na  an  only  son,  ihcsoU 
iiar^  support  &t  ihe  Me  of  n  ^Iddwed  moth- 
ei.  For  her  he  worVerl  «»d  won  ;  and  white 
lie  fek  the  toward  of  hjs  various  iivd*jsiry  iti 
the  unspcaka^de  love  and  sjiupaihj  that  grows 
up  between  such  heings,  so  situated,  he  was 
»  happy  as  moH  men  who  win  ktngdotiig,  for 
the  purpose  of  corn  for  ting  their  feelingi  of 
pride  and  power. 

Such  a  heini5  it  was  easy  to  persuade,  and 
for  such  a  being  it  was  u  dani^erous  ibing  to 
^0  into  the  place  of  iriaL    Yet  tins  was  the 

Krson,  in  the  cornplelest  peril,  at  all  seasons, 
til  from  his  seoie  of  security  and  hm  inex- 
perieticfi';  thif  wns  the  person,  wlio  like  ten 
thousatiri  others,  i^as  to  date  his  roiu  from  the 
tin»e  q{  a  little  teniptntiun,  that  assnited  him 
under  the  disguise  u\  an  inn(x:t^ni  indufgence, 

ft  was  a  huBv  seaport  in  m  hich  tVoncis  if  ay- 
ford  and  his  inoi  her  resideti.  By  ^oi)4  coti- 
duct,  and  jiond  fortune,  which  sometimes  go 
jfO(teth«r  even  in  iheie  days  of  competilionj 
Vie  Und  become  tJ^e  ajjent  of  a  house  in  Fhda- 
delpbin ;  and  it  was  said  Uy  those  who  knew^ 
and  whri  loved  to  chf  er  Im  jioor  piireiit  by  the 
^os%rp,  that  ins  employer  (ound  hij;h  pnimise 
in  Frank,  and  uhundred  «uch  eKcelleni  ihingti 
that  to  directly  to  the  Heart,  and  make  ua 
lhre$«tlip  freer  ai  we  hear  them  repeated.  Be 
tliftt  as  it  niay,  Frank  had  fot  as  h  ^h  aid  super- 
cajgo;  iu)d  just  at  the  time  my  story  coin  me  n- 
ceft,  lie  was  tit  ting  in  that  capncity,  for  a  for- 
eign voyage, 

'  You  lii^ik  pak  and  Vitk^  mother,*  ^nid  he, 
^butdont  distress  yourself  about  my  goin^ 
away  ;  our  voyas^s  now  are  so  short ;  ano  be- 
sides r  I  am  in  ihe  way  of  promotion-^ 

The  mpilier  raiiied  her  beud  and  shook  it ; 
and  a  tear  stole  in  her  eye,  as  j*he  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  head  of  her  boy.  She  looked 
at  him  but  did  uo£  speak  %  WL>rd.  She  wris 
Ihinkmj^  of  what  iio  had  been  to  her,  and  that 
»he  waito  loojie  him.  i\a  she  ^7.ed^  her  lip 
^.btj^an  to  trenible,  and  when  Frank  sup  that, 
he  could  stand  before  her  no  longer  ;  but  his 
ejt  s  fdi,  und  he  turned,  w  ith  i  rushinK  Sensa- 
tion about  the  heart,  uud  uent  gently  out  of 
^  the  roon i .  Th e  mo 1 1 1 er  stood  the r e,  w i tji  one 
Itand  now  pressed  upon  her  eyelids,  cdnvid*' 
lively,  and  the  other  stiil  held  out  in  the  alii^ 
lude  of  blewin«j  her  child,  Tlie  poor  felltiw 
was  not  a  ware  of  his  tmrnediaie  destiny, 

*  Well,  Frank,*  said  a  dehiihicd  hreaibtess 
friend,  the  only  man  on  earth  he  called  such, 
one  briiiht  morning  ob  tijey  feU  together ; 
*  Well*  Frank,  you  uill  of  cuyrsecome  itp  nod 
bear  witness  to  my  weddini^  to-nighi.  Vou 
smile,  but  nhy  not  l«Of(h  in  riKhl  earn  eat ; 
that  6inile^ook»  as  thouf^h  you  but  half  be- 
lieved what  1  tell  you  ;  hut  so  it  is,  this  very 
night  1  am  to  be  oiarried.    You  know  how  jt 


it,~tbey  thtiik  iQ  toM^e  pliuSei  tbia  tbie  «irbole 
thini;  must  be  oothtRg  but  cry'mf^  mad  takiati 
on— and^-*nd — id  a  word,  Harriet  uiys  you 
must  coine^by  all  means,  and  help  us  tIirouf;b. 
Besides,  you  fd^otf^t  we  jp^bmised  to  stani 
hy  each  otMr  Tn  this  battle. 

There  Wa^ibmethin^  lilc^  folfcfMlion  here; 
for  Frank  iit  fi^lhook  his  Ke'ad^  llke'a  nmii 
whose  Ejiiputsers  to  deny  in  ^11  sucb/rtisdi, 
and  &aid  some^hiDK  about  his  fffAfi^  off,  and 
his  ntother,  ah4  much  of  tliesaino  character 
very  horrjed  and  infjistinct,as  tbouxb  he  «vere 
shufilirvK  after  an  excuse.  But  it  wqpld  not 
do ;  and  wherthe  remetabered  bis  foolish  bojr- 
pruinise,  he  raised  his  head  at  once,  took  has 
companion  firivty  by  the  hand,  and  satis6ed  ' 
him  m  tiio  Words. 

M  will  conte,  Wendoll;  I  will  certainly 
come  for  your  sake  and  Harriet's,  and ' 

*  Not  a  word  rh6re,  then,  rtiy  deat-  fetlow/ 
and  W  endoll  ^Bs  away  like  atn  arrow  ;  '  for  it 
h  a  l>usy  day,  the  bndal  one,  when  the  bride- 
groom summons  hi^own  Quests/ 

The  wedding  dime,  and  tlteeftth^i^iig.  The 
Eood,  and  ^Y,  add.  bealittfUL  tflet  oti  the 
threshold  and  blesM  it.  They  ctusteted 
around  the  bride,  as  courtiers  rdiitit!  a  qO^en ; 
and  the  maidens  smiled  irpufn  Iter,  tmd  whis- 

fjcred  m  her  ear^  and  pks^  on  with  ^rch 
ooks,  and  kfeelmf;  of  IVfeedoirt  Of  the  whole 
house,  and  wandered  up  and  down  anions  the 
little  crowd  of  festive  friends,  with  hearts  all 
lunerj  to  theson^^  of  xlelicht,  but  yet  evident- 
ly sulidued  by  a  certain  Kind  of  conscious- 
tic  Si r  timt  seemed  to  say.  *  it  Is  proper  to  be 
air  melnncholy  as  we  can. 

I'he  ceremony  proceeded..  It  was  .simple 
and  short.  A  low  breathed  prayer,  and  ttien 
a  hymn  with  suppressed  voices,  as  tlio>i|rb  tKe 
sini^ers  were  at  first  half  ashamed,  of  the  bu- 
siness ;  and  it  was  fioished.  And  tber^  was 
Frank  to  witness  it.  He  stood  aloof,  an  Im- 
patient gazer  i|pon  the  whole  aft'air^  and  was 
decidedly  the  most  reserved  and  silent  man 
in  the  compaiiy.  WehdotI  approached,  aifd 
hc^an  to  rally  him  in  earnest. 

'  fs  this  your  way  of  congratulation  ipe,  sir 
Sobersides  ?  Come,  Frank,  do  throw  on  this, 
and  come  alofti;  vith  me^  and  do  as  others  do. 
I  must  be  pledged,  and  a  bumper  of  the 
St  ron|sebt,4  ant  determmed  on,  as  a  healltb  to 
you  all.*  And  others  ji^iatherisd  arduiid,'iihd 
drew  Frank  with  them  to  a  sidci  table,  ftpafk- 
hni;  nil  over  with  liquors,  for  themefrr  artd 
moody  alike.  '  L  never  drink,  Wendoll,  vou  < 
know  I  never  do.  1  can  hot  bear  it.'  Wen- 
doll knew  it,  and  so  did  the  reat.;  and  for  this 
very  reason  they  were  deterouned  to  jium 
iiim  down.  .      . 

*  i  know,*  omtinued  Frank,  lookinft  round, 
*  I  ktii)w  it  looks  foolish,  very  foolish,'  bcire, 
and  juit  now  too,  but,  now,  why  will  you  ur|;e 

But  he  wot  urged  on  atl  sides,  by  smiles, 
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mortified  wiillhcD  h^roid  flt  tlje  bu^ipeij5» 
Wendol)  Iwd  ppured  hi9  %Vi^^,  anfl  hiinded 
it  ta  him.    M  w«A  w)^ultftra^ed  stu  ff,  ^^  herv 

face  of  ffarnet  slionc  out  upon  hun  ftom  a 
hevy  of  ivi|U^«P#«  "^  ^  ^''^^^  ^'^^  ^'^  lEidiad' 
tioD  of ibe  hcad,«wfpr*a ^ftiJW*,'  met  hiscj^e 
al  the  iwWt.  T^MS  ffm  ^*i»  ^^^ted  and 
dnuDed,90a tlj^fecp ha4di^pp eared,  Ffftnk 
turned  ^P  Wpodoll  ^     a  n 

more,  a*  you.  lwe.w  I W^  ^***  '^^"J  **'^' 
cibie  i;q»r9,  apiddreM^  i^bpwt  Uhs,  nod  I  cnii- 
i50t,IdvAiHHiW»<Ju»«e-  A^^ajc  it;  J  hjiU  lU 
J>iM\  hr\J^  oie  ^P  M<i  jrou,  A""  his  eyt 
»i\rkM  wuha»Ji^HKelu8tre,  as  be  turned 
>ipd  toiihJ^  «'*»^^»  Uii?  ihrpjMt.  uvt^re  ma.Y  be 
somethif^  bare  Uiat  appear*  uunfiiorHl  tci  iKe 
reader;  oomiiiR  frum  •,  bA>  ^f  elgbteenf  f^lL 
qf  5otilbfuiblo9d»aAdprQi)e  tc)  every  tascum' 
tion  that  be^eift  hif  aj^f?.  ^yt  who  hai  Dot 
had  fm  pre9«Qtiinf fits  ^ilfon);  within  hlniteven 
at  this  time  pf  life,  iteali^K  y^^^  ^^^  spirit  a»  a 
fipolL  frpm  which  tjii^rei^uo  escape,  it  i»d  which 
adoMts.of  no  p^r\^y^  Bei^ide^,  thh  W3a  a  Aral 
lawube.    Letusseettiei^iiue, 

The  night  went  on  in  m^rnnicut.  That 
ODe«lau  h^.turned  the  scalf^  ^itb  Francis 
Uayford  :  apaere  Ui/ecunapany  j^arted  he  had 
aB9\verec(everf  tempter's  ii)vj t^t ion » and  went 
away  ("or.  tl)e  ai^t  tiipe  «vitli  n  Bu!ih  npon  hb 
chee^t  and  that  wild  deligt^t  in  his  heart,  that 
19  BO  iiearlv  allied  to  ^rief,  to  terror,  atid  to 
torture,    fle  weni  horpe;   ^ow,  h&  hnrdly 


aj  a  n^onjaeTi  and 
■or(fs/>tilv  tfid 


WendoU  wfti  ai  \m  tide,  « 
Harriet  upf>n  his  afm.    A  few  *  «?    • 

Frank  address  to  tht?m .  '  Tl  our  bndnL  VV  ^rt- 
doll,  has  decided  laV  fate  ;  and  yon,  Harnett 
conEiniied  be.  in  a  Io^t^  ton^i  and  looViijs  ber 
aufldenly  in  the  face  with  a'heated  check  artd 
an  unseltJefl  eye, '  yoii  ma^t  aJtcount  for  thih, 
and  for  my  Uood  *' 

Th^y  parted  fro  in  blm  in  bftRtt^  vnth  a  n&* 
ina  of  aDger  raingled  vihh  wt^nder*  and  dcrty 
it  1  cannot,  with  a  bitter  and  unappea^ALfe 
r*ep roach.  Strange  inconsistency  of  hytrian 
nature  1  To  repfi^acb  anot^ier  with  ^bc  cf- 
fectSf  of  which  ouriclvea  w'cre  ibe  mchn- 
qiioly  cause  I 

From  tJiat  timt  Era  ok  Haiford  wa§  tv>t 
eflen  for  many  ycaruj  in  ti>a  iiatne  jilact*  He 
Jeft  the  couutrv.  He  pro^JCu  ted  bi^  intended 
voyage,  indeed ;  hut  Uunft*t  weul  wiJdiy  with 
hin^and  he  nevt?r  rcUKD^d  to  render  any  ac- 
count of  it.  He  watirtered  over  ^hc  Wthi 
^ineriencintt  varioi^^  and  stfanne  fortunes* 
He  timg^leil  m  he  tuppo^ed  wiih  the  demon 
that  held  him,  and  soinetiines  ihounht  he 
had  conquered*  VVben  thj^  came  up^n  iiim 
with  any  tbtnjir  like  conviction^  he  rosie  upon 
tl»e  earth,  which  be  bvid  in  a  manner  polluted, 
with  a  ^tronjj  step  atid  a  free  look,  and  wepc 
iike  a  child,  as  be  went  onwi^d,  and  full  of 
ty^h   atiiicipalions,  entered  up^an  auch  em- 

fjloyment  as  i^ood  fortune  occasion nlW  tent 
urn.  But  I  wiSi  not  veil  the  troth,  tie  hnd 
temptations  a*  weU  as  rebuke a^  and  he  conlcl 
not,  or  did  not  withsund  them.  Years  and 
years  be  went  on  ;  nt>t  jet,  not  yet  bowed  to 
the  siarth  in  his  awful  boirda,^.     He  was  not 


in  sorrow,  inTeraorse,  aJmcfjEin  penitence. 
Lie  had  cpnfenedhis  Brs^iaultwitb  n  burnJn£ 
brow  and  .GprnpresB^  hp,  and  biid  received 
the  last  vrarniag  of  his  pareoc,  tniu^lcd  with 
all  the  soothing  tones  that  coo  Id  not  fail  to 
escape  the  bein^,  who,  thouvh  tlib  nflliction 
had. stricken  her  to  the  earthy  had  yet  borne 
and  Doorislied  him.  Bu^  she  wai  dead,  and 
thaoext  cap  which  that  spn  liTted  was  at  her 
borial.  Tltej  had  all  returned  from  tbe  sfravc, 
a«d  V^  liquor  was  walli^  for  thenv,  It  wna 
the  ca^om  of  the  place,  and  of  the  tim«,  as 
it  DOW  IS  m  many  inst^DCcs ;  ye?,  the  Oittom 
of  the  place ;  a  kfnd  and  fiilent  usui^e,  and 
certainly— certainly  the  memory  or'  tht  dead 
wiie to  be  i  reatjed  with  respcc  t  ]  They  dran  k  ; 
what  coald  they  do,  more  or  less !  And  rh^t 
fated  boy  dra^K  with  tlieni.  tiv^mn  and  again 
with  a  kind  of  hurry  oud  d«te) 


rottld  not  be  mistal^eQ. 


rermination  ihat 
*I  wiU  drown  my 


f(rwf,*<how  many  times  have  I  beard  the  bla^ 
^hemy  0  *  I  will  drown  my  criet,"  said  be ;  *  I 
feel  the  curse  upon  me ;  and  am  I  not  akmc, 
absolotely  almie,  with  the  wide  world  before 
le?' 
Doyau  ask  if  the  wcddinit  rose  ii:  bis  oimd  I 


montba  and  years  when  thri  impetus  ia  cora- 
pletel  He  stood,  for  a  titne^  nmonn  men/ 
with  a  steady  thoueh  a  shinins  eye;  out  bia 
mind  had  gone  down  from  Ibe  hi[[h  place  it 
once  heldt  and  at  m  best  estate,  it  wa*  now 
the  veriest  receptacle  of  all  that  was  wetik 
and  diaRnstitij^.  I  need  not  dweb  on  this  pan 
of  bii  hiatorv  ;  it  can  well  be  conceived,  for 
experience  tdU  the  tale  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  walked  rbe  world  for  a  day,  , 
with  open  eyes,  or  un  ideated  ears.  He  we  at 
from  place  to  place,  and  chme  fo  dime*  a 
sad,  brokeutand  siokinKinan;  tuUofthon^hts' 
that  afiriebted  lilm,'  and  of  a  hope,  in  soroe 
nioments  of  desperate  reijolvsj  Uiat  at  bciC 
was  but  a  semblance  of  despair, 

«  *  *  *  ■ 

It  was  tnid-day  in  summer  j  a  bol,  likut 
noon,  when  the  very  flitiioi;  o|  the  grafiihop- 
per  aeems  burdenwjme  to  the  i^er,  and  tho 
unif  ersal  il umber  and  stillness  of  the  nir  and 
earth  are  weary  thujas  to  the  spirit. 

Under  the  copper  *ky,  an  iodivjdaal  mi^ht 
be  *ceu  traversing  the  loni*  iiircet  of  the  »ea» 
port  in  which  the  scene  ot  my  story  lies,  with 
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a  steady  but  weak  ttep»  exceedingly  weak 
and  •low'.  There  appeared  to  be,  howefer, 
an  exertion  to  move  forward  at  a  pace  quick- 
er than  nature  seemed  willii^  to  allow,  as 
though  the  person^  nearly  worn  out  by  Ef- 
fort, was  now  making  an  anxious  strugKle  to 
reach  the  end  of  hU  journey.  His  course  lay 
directly  to  the  house  of  WendoU.  It  was  a 
small  dwelling,  a  common,  quiet  looking  resi- 
dence, standing  just  off  the  road,  among  some 
toll  unnoticeable  sort  of  trees.  It  looked, 
however,  like  a  shelter;  and  our  traveller 
bad  now  made  just  up  to  the  gate.  The  door 
of  the  house  was  flung  wide  open.  '  to  catch 
all  the  air'  that  was  going.  WenaoH  and  his 
wife  were  seated  near  a  cradle  attending  on  a 
sick  child:  and  as  they  both  raised  iheir heads 
at  a  light  hut  uncertain  shuffling  kind  of  step 
behind  them,  they  saw  Francis  Hay  ford  stand- 
ing  in  the  jniddle  of  the  floor,  gazing  on  them 
With  a  look — a  strange  look  of  seriousness 
and  inquiry.  Not  a  word  did  he  utter,  but 
there  he  stood,  like  a  statue,  silent  as  death. 
The  child  then  caught  his  eye  for  an  instant. 
It  was  raising  its  little  arms  for  the  cup  which 
Its  astonished  mother  held,  half  hesitatingly 
in  her  band.  His  eye  glanced  upon  the  cup. 
and  with  a  sort  of  yell  he  sprune  forward,  ana 
before  WendoU  could  interpose,  seized  and 
dashed  it  upon  the  floor,  breaking  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

It  was  now  that  he  first  found  utterance, 
*  WendoU !  Harriet,!  are  ye  at  it  again, 
and  upon  your  baby,  too!  Stab,  smother 
your  child  at  once,  hut  not  that,  not  that! 
reeding  it  with  spirit !  why  look  at  me !  and 
he  stood  up  again,  trembling  all  over,  before 
them.  *  Look  at  me,  WendoU ;  and  you 
Harriet.  See  Frank  Hajford,  who  was  at 
vour  wedding,  a^  good,  and  as  steady,  as 
healthy,  and  nappy,  and  as  innocent,  too,  as 
>our  infant  there— yes ;  as  your  own  infant ; 
the  infant  of  jour  bosoms,  and  which  you 
are  now  cursing,  ere  it  can  lisp ;  and,  see  ! 
what  ami  now?  I  say,  look— don't  come 
near  me,  ^vith  your  hands  out  so  ;  I  can't 
take  them.  Hear  what  Iliave  got  to  say. 
Sit  down,  Harriet ;  sit  down  both  of  ye,'  and 
tliey  drooped  into  their  chairs,  as  thoogh 
they  had  Wn  uuder  the  influence  of  a  spell. 

Frank  stood  a  few  minutes,  silent  again, 
looking  at  them  earnestly ;  his  form  bent, 
even  in  youth  :  tottering  in  his  very  prime  : 
shrivelled  and  shiunk,  and  unclean;  his 
cheeks  hollow  and  white,  save  one  spot- 
one  small,  round  spot,  glowing  and  changing, 
like  some  heated  thing,  under  his  skm.  burn- 
ing away  bis  heart  and  his  existence ;  nis  eye 
large  andglazed,  and  his  lips  in  a  perpetual 
spasm.  There  he  stood ;  and  with  an  ener- 
gy that  could  not  but  be  his  last,  and  with  a 
clearness  and  eloquence  that  comes  at  such 
times,  and  even  from  such  persons,  as  though 
to  plead  for  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  the  once 


abused  spirit  of  man,  be  said  to  the  MtDoisfa- 
ed  and  stricken  creatures  before  bim  t 

*  I  tell  yon,  WendoU,  that  yoo  see  your 
own  work  here;  and  your  work  Harriet, 
voor  work,  too.'  Thej  both  shuddered  as 
be  Went  on. 

'  Shi  years  ago  I  saw  yon  married.  To 
that  moment  I  was  untouched.  I  was  iioafi- 
proached  by  the  devil,  whose  I  now  am,  iu« 
evitably  and  forever.  1  was  strong,  aad 
honest,  and  unstained ;  a  good  son  and  an 
ambitions  boy.  Now,  I  am  a  ruined,  daso- 
late  wretch.  I  have  been  to  my  neck  in 
crime,  and  am  polluted  all  over.  I  am  de» 
graded,  and  despised,  and  diseased.  Yes  ! 
look  at  my  face  !  It  is  already  on  fire ;  I  feel 
it  day  and  night.  I  sleep  not.  My  mind  it 
gone  out,  and  I  am  a  wanderer  that  would 
exchange  places  aod  hopes,  with  the  very 
dogs  and  worms.  And  now  hear  me.  Yoo, 
you— both  df  ye  are  to  answer  for  this.  In 
this  house,  in  this  room,  ye  first  sold  me  to 
the  destroyer.  At  the  veryalur  where  ye 
swore  to  each  other,  I  was  sacrificed.  Yoar 
solicitationii,  WendoU ;  do  you  forget,  Har- 
riet, that  smile,  and  your  nod,  and  your 
'  keakh'  f  yes,  v(mr  solicitations,  your  plot 
brought  me  to  the  first  drop  of  dnnk.  and 
that  drop  has  brought  me  to  this  !  Ye  bad  it 
at  your  wedding ;  re  had  every  intoxioaiini; 
thing  there ;  aim  there  ve  ruined  me.  Are' 
ve  any  better  than  1  am  P  continued  he :  and 
his  voice  grew  hoarse  as  he  went  on  with  the 
excitement  of  a  maniac  '  Are  ye  any  belter 
than  1  am  ?  What  is  that  upon  your  table, 
there,  as  it  was  six  years  ago  ?  I  see  your 
cheeks  are  tell-tales,  WendoU,  though  they 
blush ;  and  I  see  your  wife  is  marked  for  the 
grave  by  your  own  hand :  and  your  chtldy 
your  very  baby !  WendoU,  WendoU  !  you 
too,  are  in  the  same  path  with  roe,  and  wo 
shall  all  soon  sleep  together.  Woold  to  God 
we  might  never  wake ;  but  if  there  be  a 
hereafter  — 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  fell  his  length 
on  the  floor.  He  never  stood  up  again  on 
the  earth ;  but  from  that  day  he  went  nipf<^ 
to  his  doom,  and  died,  unregarded,  unknown 
and  unwept.' 

The  fate  of  Wend  Ml  was  no  better ;  and 
before  he  died,  be  said  to  me  with  a  look  I 
shall  never  forget,  that  his  first  sin,  his  *firsi 
drinking,  was  at  a  wedding,  and  his  next  at  a 
funeral. 


THE  ADVEKTUBOUS  BOY. 

Wrfle  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  one  of  the 
most  heart-thnlling  scenes  occurred  on  board 
the  Commodore's  vessel,  that  my  eyes  ever 
witnessed.  In  addition  to  ttie  usual  appen* 
dages  of  a  ship  of  war,  there  was  a  hinee  and 
mischieyoas  nu>nkey  on  board,  named  Jocko, 
retained  for  the  amusement  aad  diverbion  of 
the  ship's  company.    It  was  my  watch  on 
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dedi :  andh«?ii^  rctiTcd  to  thetiddor  die 
vMief,  1  was  wofMtDg  on  the  beautiful  appea- 
rance of  the  fleet,  when  a  loud  and  merrj 
hittth  bunt  upon  roj  ear. 

On  turning  to  ascertain  the  ca*ne  of  soch 
an  unusual  sound  on  the  frigate's  deck,  I  per- 
ceived the  CoflEunodore's  little  soo,*wliom  the 
crew  nicknamed  **  little  Boh  Sta?,**  standing 
half  war  up  the  main  hatch-ladder,  clappinir 
hb  hands,  and  lookmjt  aloft  upon  some  ob- 
ject that  insphed  him  with  a  deal  of  glee.  A 
skittle  glance  explained  the  occasion  of  the 
merriment.  As  Bob  was  coming  up  from 
the  gun  deck,  Jocko,  the  monkey,  perceiving 
him  on  the  ladder,  and  droppin^^  suddenly 
from  the  rigging,  leaped  upon  his  slioulder, 
seiacd  his  cap,  and  running  up  the  main-top- 
sail-sheer, seated  hunself  on  the  mainyaiti. 

Here  he  sat  picking  the  tassel  of  his  prise 
to  pieces,  dccasionally  scratching  hisjiides, 
and  chattering  as  if  in  exultation  for  tlie  suc- 
cess of  his  mischief.  Bob  being  a  spightly, 
active  fellow,  did  not  like  to  1^  bis  cap 
without  an  effort  to  regain  it.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  more  strongly  incited  to  make  the 
chake  after  Jocko,  from  observing  rtie  smilo 
at  his  plight,  and  hearing  the  loud  laugh  of 
Cato,  a  black  man,  %vho  seemed  incxpre>&ibly 
delighted  at  the  occurrence. 

**  Ha,  you  rascal.  Jocko,"  said  iho  black 
Hjan,  *^  hab  you  no  respec  for  de  young  offi- 
ce den  to  steal  his  cap  f  We  bring  ^ou  to  de 
gang-tvay,  you  black  nigger,  and  |(ive  you  a 
doeen  on  de  bare  back,. for  a  tief."  The 
monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch,  as  if  he 
understand  the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chat- 
tered a  sort  of  defiance  in  answer.  ^  Ha, 
ha,  Massa  Boh,  he  say  you  mus'  ketch  him, 
'fore  yon  flog  him ;  and  'tis  no  easy  matter 
for  imd&hipman  in  boots  to  ketch  a  monkey 
barefoot."  , 

The  cheeks  of  little  Bob  looked  red,  as  be 
east  a  glance  of  oflended  pride  at  Cato  ;  and 
springing  across  the  deck,  in  a  moment  he 
was  half  way  up  the  rigging.  The  mntikey 
ffuietly  watdied  his  motions,  and,  when  near- 
ly op,  suddenly  put  the  cap  on  fiis  own  head, 
and  ascended  to  the  Uip  cro8»>^ree,  and  qui- 
etly seating  himself,  rcMimed  his  work  of 
picking  the  tassel. 

In  this  manner,  the  mischievous  animal 
succeeded  in  enticing  Bob  as  high  as  the 
royal- masthead,  when  saddenly  springing  on 
the  rigging,  he  again  descended  to  the  fore- 
fop,  and  running  out  on  the  fore-3ar(l,  hung 
the  cap  on  the  end  of  the  studding-sail-hoom, 
where,  taking  his  seat,  he  raised  a  loud  and 
exulting  chattering.  By  this  time  Bob  was 
completely  exhausted  ;  and  not  liking  to  re- 
tern  so  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at,  he  sat 
down  on  the  cross-tree. 

The  spectators,  presuming  that  the  boy 
would  not  follow  the  monkey,  but  descend 
to  the  deck,  paid  no  further  attention  to 
Cheat. '  1  also  bad  tomed  away,  and  had  been 


engaged  tome  mituites,  when  I  was  'suddenly 
started  by  a  cry  from  Cato,  exclaiming  that 
'^'Massa  Bob  was  on  the  main-trock !"  ,  A 
cold  shudder  ran  through  my  veins,  as  the 
word  reached  my  ears ;  I  cast  my  eyes  up— 
it  was  too  true. 

The  adventurous  boT,  after  having  rested 
a  little,  had  climbed  the  sky-sail  pole,  and 
the  moment  of  mjr  looking  up,  was  actually 
standing  on  that  circular  piece  of  wood,  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  loftiest  mast,  at  a 
height  so  great  that  my  brain  turned  dizzy  as 
I  looked  up  at  him.  There  was  aothiog 
above  him,  or  around  him,  but  empty  space  ; 
and  beneath  him  nothing  but  a  small  unsta^ 
ble  wheel. 

Dreadful  temeritv  I  If  he  had  attempted 
to  stoop,  what  could  he  lake  hold  of  to  steady 
liis  uioiiou  I  His  feet  covered  up  the  small 
and  fearful  platform  on  which  he  stood  ;  mid 
beneath  that,  a  long  and  smooth  pole  that 
seemed  to  bend  beneath  his  weight,  was  all 
that  upheld  him  from  destruction.  In  en- 
deavouring to  get  down,  he  would  inevitably 
lose  his  balance,  and  bo  precipitated  to  the 
deck,  a  crushed  and  shapeless  mass.     * 

In  this  terrible  exigency.,  what  uas  to  be 
done?  To  hail  him  aad  inform  him  of  his 
danger,  it  was  thought,  would  ensure  his 
ruin.  Erery  moment  I  expected  to  see  the 
dreadful, catastrophe.  I  could  not  hereto 
look  at  him ;  and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my 
gaze.  A  film  came  over  my  eyes,  and  a  faiiK* 
ness  over  my  heart.  By  this  time  the  deck 
was  ooi^ered  with  officers  hm\  crew  to  witness 
this  nppaling,  this  heart-rending  tyectacle. 
All  seemed  mute.  £ver;f  feeling,  every  fac- 
ulty, seemed  absorbed  iii  ecio  deep,  intense 
emotion  of  agony. 

At  this  moinent,  a  stir  was  made  anuing 
the  crew  about  the  gangway,  #hen  the  Com* 
inodore,  the  boy's  father,  made  his  appear* 
aiKe.  He  had  come  on  board  without  being 
noticrd  by  a  single  eye.  The  Commodore 
nbked  not  a  question,  uttered  not  a  syUable. 
He  was  an  austere  man  ;  and  it  was  inought 
by  some  that  he  had  not  a  very  strong  affec- 
tion for  his  sou.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on 
him,  endeavoring  to  read  his  emotion  in  his 
countenance. 

.  The  scrutiny,  however,  was  vain — his  eyes 
retained  its  severe  expression ;  his  brow  the 
slight  fro««n  it  usually  wore ;  and  his  lip  its 
haughty  curl.  In  short,  no  outward  sign  in- 
dicate(l  wliat  wa«  passing  within.  Immedi- 
ately on  reaching  the  deck,  t>e  ordered  a 
marine  to  hand  a  musket ;  when,  stepping 
aft,  and  leaping  upon  tlie  look  out  block,  he 
raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  delibe- 
rate aim  at  his  sou,  at  tlie  same  time  hailing 
him  with  his  trum^^t,  in  a  voice  of  thundes.. 

"Robert,"  cried  he  "jump  I  juinpovei- 
board  !  or  1*11  hre  at  you  I  1  he  boy  seemed 
to  hesitate,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  tot- 
tering ;  for  his  arms  were  thrown  bboiUlikA 
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diM  mUnmormg  to  balance  htmalf.  The 
Commodora  raised  bis  voice  again,  and  in  a 
ouicker  aiyf  more  -  eaervetic  tone>  cried^ 
^  Jump  I  'Hf  your  only  chanoe  fur  iife  I''  The 
words  were  tcarotlj  out  of  hit  mouth,  belbre 
he  left  the  truck,  and  sprung  out  into  tlie  air*. 
A  lound  between  a  shriek  and  a  ^roan  burst 
from  man?  lips. 

Tbt  filber  spoke  not— sighed  not ;  indeed, 
He  seemed  not  to  breathe.  For  a  moment  o^ 
miense  afeeny,  a  pm  mifcht  have  been  heard 
to  have  diropped  on  tlie  deck.  Witli  a  rush 
like  that  ef  a  tannon  ball  the  body  descended 
Co  the  water ;  and  before  the  wares  closed 
over  it,  twenty  stout  fellown,  amonn  ihem 
several  officers,  hnd  dived  from  the  bulwark. 
—Another  short  period  of  suspense  ensued. 
The  body  rose  I  ne  was  alive  !  bis  arm  was 
seen  to  move—he  struck  out  towards  the  ship. 
In  snite  of  the  disc»plioeof  a  man-bf-wnr, 
three  nufzas,  the  outburst  of  unfeif(ned  joy 
from  tho  hearts  of  five  h«jndred  men,  pealed 
ihrouuh  the  air,  and  made  the  welkin  ring. 
Till  tliis  moment,  the  old  Commodore  had 
stood  unmoved.    His.  face  was  now  ashy  pale. 

*  He  attempted  to  descend  from  the  btodc,  but 
bis  knees  bent  under  him ;  he  seemed  to. 
crasp  for  breath,  and  ntteinpted  to  tear  open 
hn  vest ;  but  :ii  the  attempt  he  stn»:i{ered, 

.and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  been 
caught  by  tho  bystanders. 

He  was  borne  to  his  cabin,  where  the  sor^ 
ftpcn  attei*ded  bim,  wlmse  utmost  skill  was 
required  to  restore  hi*  mind  to  its  usual  equH 
Itbrity  aufl  seM'-comniand,  in  which  l>e  at  last 
happily  succeeilcd.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
fVom  the  dreadful  shock,  he  sent  tor  Bob, 
and  had  a  long  confidential  confertnce  with 
him :  and  it  was  noticed,  when  the  little  feU 
low  left  the  cabm,  he  was  in  tears. 


from  the  Londoa  Qimrterly  Reriew. 
FIXED  STARS. 

We  nre  as  yet,  and  doulitless  e\%r  shall  be, 
without  the  meahs  of  nitmberinjc  those  te- 
nanu  of  the  firmaaent.  Every  new  improve- 
ment of  thetelescnpe  briuKs  within  the  ran^e 
of  vision  covmless  multitudes  which  human 
eye  has  never  seen  before.  Some  stars  are 
double,  and  even  triple  ;  that  is  to  saj,  they 
hppeairtous  within  a  barely  distin«;uishable 
distance  of  each  other.  Upwards  of  three 
thousand  double  stars  liave  hern  discovered  ; 
and  it  is  justly  supposed  that  even  this  num- 
ber by  no  ntenns  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the- 
Heavens  in  these  twin  productions,  some  of 
which  have  been  actually  observed  to  move 
around  each  otlier  in  orbits  requiring;  for 
their  entire  completion  twelve  hundred  of 
our  years.  Such  systems  as  tliese  |;ive  the 
mind  a  faint  ^Hnmier  of  eternity. 

Astronotners  conjecture,  not  without  rea- 
son, from  the  analogies  of  oor  own  system, 
-that  these  buns  do  not  revolve  round  each 


»wm^Mf  •..«M.«iM  ih«>v  Itubt  w  vMa,  bo|  thai 
eacji  IS  accnonpanied  by  ita  circle  of  pl|jM(4^ 
which  being  ojiaque  bodies,  would  of  course 
be  forever  shrouded  from  Ottf  view  by  the 
soleador  of  their  respective  orba  of  day«  Thb 
idea  leads  us  to  conclude  thai  the  stars  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
atleast  at  Kreet  as  that  of  Uranus  from  onr 
sun^that.YS  to  say,  some  eighteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles— have  also  their  respective 

Jlanets,  their  Mescuries,  their  ^ths,  the)r 
upiters,  and  Satoms^  and  are  tlie  centres  of 
peculiar  systems  throuj^hnut  the  whole  firma- 
ment. If  these  planets  be  peopled  by  iatfl- 
lisent  beings^  as  Earth  is,  and  tlie  oLuer  pier 
nets  of  the  Solar  System  are  supposed  to  be, 
the  contemplatioc  in  thought  of  such  myriada 
of  lelobes  with  ibeir  inhabitaMs,  overw'beUna 
the  mind. 

We  have  no  mode  of  ajbcertuinki;;  ibe  dis- 
tance of  any  one  of  the  stars  from  the  earth. 
We  liare  measured  the  cirouuiference  which 
we  describe  in  our  annual  journey  round  the 
sun  ;  we  take  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  mnd 
with  it  Ibnn  the  base  of  a  triangle  wJiote 
vortex  should  be  at  the  nearest  of  those  lu- 
minous bodies.  The  angle  thus  formed, 
however,  at  the  star,  would  be  unappreciable 
with  the  most  perfect  instruioent  of  hunaa* 
invention.  Now  an  angle  ol  one  second  of  a 
degree  is  apprectable ;  consequently  the  6hr 
tance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  must  exceed 
the  radius  of  a  circle,  one  second  of  wh€>ae 
circumference  measures  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millioos  of  miles ;  that  is,  it  uiustea- 
eeed  two  hundred  thousand  times  the  dtanie* 
ter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  [f  the  dove  that  fe- 
tured  no  more  to  Noah,  had  been  commit 
sioned  to  bear  with  her  utmost  speed,  an 
ohre  branch  to  the  U»i>t  remote  of  the 
spheres,  she  would  therefore  s^iU  be  on  her 
journey:  af^r  towering  for  forty .centariea 
through  tlie  heights  of  space,  sbe  would  not 
at  this  moment  have  reached  the  middle  of 
her  destined  nay. 

No  Machinery  has  yet  been  invey  ted,  i»> 
deed  it  seems  at  present  impossible  t/iK  we 
slujuld  ever  devise  any  means,  by  whicii  we 
might  estimate  the  magnitude  of  e>en  ibe 
least  of  the  stars,  since  we  never  behold  tbcW 
distances,  ^e  become  sensible  of  their  ex* 
ivtence  by  rays  of  light,  which  must  have 
taken,  in  some  instances,  prolmbiy  a  thousand 
years  to  reach  our  globe,  although  light  is 
knowo  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  niuety-two  thoofand  miles  in  a  second. 
Sinus,  tite  brightest,  because  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  us  of  those  luminaries,  is  coM)eo^ 
tuied  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  give  as  much  light 
ae  fourteen  suns,  each  as  large  as  oura.  An 
individual  gazing  through  an  instrument  from 
a  planet  of  Sirius  to  our  sun,  might  ^  suppose 
that  he  could  cover  our  entire  MsteWi  with  a 
spider's  thread.  He  would  set  down  the  sua 
in  his'map  as  a  fixed  star,  but  to  bis  i^  R 
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would  preterit  BO  vtrmtion,  ris  tlie  Urfeit  t^f 
our  ptdnets  vrimTd  not  intercept  mOdi  more 
than  t  buntfre'Hh  part  of  the  'sun^  ^arfiice, 
iin6  coM  not  tliereforc  produce  wy  loss  of 
)ii;ht  Of  Ivhich  lie  tdUld  (like  any  estimate. 
For  him  this  klobe  of  ours,  immense  as  to  oor 
^finite  facuitin  it  sef  ms  to  be,  tvoutd  hiive  no 
existetfce.  It  Woufd  find  not  even  a  ^inC^ 
y)t^t  on  ^is  chart,  and  if  it  were  blotted  out 
of  spftce  tb^morrow,  it  Would  never  be  itihsed 
tiy  any  of  the  probably  fifty  worlds  that  are 
bathed  *m  the  fioods  of  light  that  Sirius  pours 
forth.  XVhdse  eye  Is  it  tnat  wntclies  over  bur 
Ibhere?  Whose  is  the  evef -extended  Urm 
tnat  maintains  it  ? 


FfMB  th«  Clwt'legiou  Oimier. 
SPOHTAMEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

TflE  dreadful  fire  at  the  Custom  House 
Stores,  in  Irtflaod^  ba^  led  to  a  thorouf  h  ei> 
amiuation  of  this  curious  and  daoKeroiispbe-^ 
nonienon,  partly  by  melms  of  judicial  ioves- 
.lijcation,  and  partly  by  newspaper  discuMion. 
^he  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Stephens,  in  a  correspondence  wrth  the 
Editor  of  Saunder8^^ews-Letter,and  treated 
with  considerable  ability^  and  with  an  array 
of  evidence  th^t  puts  the  reality  of  such  coip- 
,  bustion  beyond  controversv,  although  be  has 
fail^  to  put  an  end  to  all  scepticism,  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  iire  tn  question.  The  evi- 
dence  produced^  as  well  by  Mr.  Stephens,  as 
ill  the  course  oL  the  judicial  inquiry,  is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  us,  that  many  a  confla^eratioiv 
i»hich  is  ascrioed  to  some  secret  mccndiary, 
is  in  fact  due  to  the  mysterious  a^ieiicy  of 
nature.  Tt  hiay,  perhnns,  prore  useful  and 
tnterestrnfc  to  place  befoie  onr  readers,  m  a 
coadf.nsed  shape,  some  of  tlie  informatyon 
that  We  lidve  gleaned  on  the  subject,  from 
the  sou  rces  above  referred  to . 

Tlie  fixed  oils  piay  a  prmcipal  part  in  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Philosophers  ascribe 
the  phenomenon  to  an  absorption  ofoiv^^en, 
which  mcreases  the  temperature,  and, ulti- 
mately ^produces  combustion.  Linseed  oil 
mixed  with  Ihmpblack.  or  with  any  liKht  kind 
of  dmrcoal,  and  with  wool,  cotton,  fiax, 
hemp,  or  6iher  ve^etaple  substances,  after 
sOiue  time,  heats  spontaneously,  and  at  length 
bursts  into  Aame.  Waste  cotton,  used  to 
>lripe  oil  from  machmery,  has  been  obsctvt^d 
to  take  fire,  after  havinf^  been  thrown  aside 
f 6i  a  few  hours ;  and  luAnv  dilnmitotts  fires 
in  cotton  rnijls,  may  doubtless  be  trajed  to 
«udi  an  origin. —Uags,  imprej^nated  witti  oil, 
or  even  hiid  by  in  a  dartip  state,  are  a  prolific 
sotirce  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  occa- 
sion a  danger  to  be  vigilantly  guarded  against, 
both  in  ^ivate  houses  and  paper  mills.— 
Mobture^  without  oil,  is  also  an  agent  of  such 
combustion  in  vegetable  ^  subsunees ;  tS\6 
liav-^acks,  as  well  as  rags,  are  sakl  to  have 
taken  fire  from  this  source. 


The  UnKkm^Cof  e^mnfeut,  in  twiiitjweiidt 
of  the  destruotioti  of  a  Prigata  by  fire  in  the 
harbor  of  ConMantinople,  iti  1781,  and  of  a 
large  Hemp  Mtfgitifie,'in  tSie  sane  year,  and 
of  a  slight  fire  in  anodMr  Aigale,  the  follow 
m  vear,  inttitated  a  very  utriot  cxami  batHNi 
of  the  ^ubjeet.  On  *  the  occasion  of  the  lait 
laeddent  it  was  ose^rfamed  that  sevehi^pmw 
eels  of  miilfni^,  tied  whh  paek^tbreiMl,  in 
« hich  the  coot  of  buVnt  fir-wood  had  be«n 
mixed  wkb  oil,  for  painting  the  ship,  hml 
been  Wing  for  a  coitsfiderable  tii«e  rfn  the 
floor  or  tho  oahra  whence  the' fin  issued.  An 
experim^t  was  immediately  made,  toteit 
the  sufficiency  of  such  "a  cause  of  oantfagm- 
tion.  IV>rty  pounds  of  ir-wood  wot  wen 
well  soaked  in  nboat  rhirty^five  pounds  «f 
hemp  oil  varnish, 'and  the  whole  wrapped  «p 
hi  a  mat  and  platted  in  a  doiecawn.  in 
about  Sfxteen  hours  it  tave  outtmoke,  and 
when  the  air  was  admitted,  tlte  whole  burM 
into  n  flame.  The  experiment' was  repeated 
with  linen,  and  smaller  quanlities  of  soot  and 
varnish,  whh  the  like  result.  In  both  instan- 
ces, the  soot  was  f^m  wood  and  not  coal. 

IMe  oresence  of  iMnpMnek,  or  any  other 
dry  caruonaoeoos  matter,  is  net  ^necessary, 
however,  though  u  promotes  the  inflamma- 
tion. Hemp  or  cotton,  soaked  in  any  farinn- 
ceoos  oil,  as  rape  seed  or  Hoseed  oH,  will  take 
fire,  either  ra  hot  weather  or  when  ctosefty 
shot  up.  In  Lmcohisbire,  in  July,  lf94,  a 
bale  of  yarn,  of  1^  pounds,  accidentidfty 
H>aked  m  rape  oil,  remaming  in  a  warehouse, 
soon tancfou sly  Hunit  into  a  violent  flame.-^ 
Wool,  or  wooHen  yam,  dressed  with  dU, 
(which  is  generally  rape  oil,)  is  subject  to  like 
combustion.  This  species  of  cotpboMioo  is 
generally  preceded  by  theemtssioaofsnooke 
and  of  a  nauseous  smell. 

Famuceous  matter  of  other-kinds  hasheen 
known  to  produce  combustion.  ^Rye  flour, 
parched  till  of  the  cok>r  of  coflee  and  wrap- 
ped in  a  linen  cloth,  has  been  found  to  be- 
come violenielt  ^hot  arid  destroy  thedoih. 
Wheat  flour,  when  heated  in  large  quantities, 
and  highly  dried,  has  been  known  to  take 
fire.  causiTig  accidenrs  in  granaries  ami  ba- 
ker s  shops.  An  accident  of  this  kind  once 
happened  at  a  flour  warehouse  in  Turin,  con- 
tainmg  about  800  sabks  of  flour.  It  began 
by  a  violent  explosion  on  a  lamp  being  bro't 
into  the  room,  and  the  whole  was  soon  In 
flames.  Charcoal  alone,  finely  powdeired, 
packed  close  in  large  ooantities,  and  kept  for 
some  time^  has  Uen  known  to  take  fire  in 
powder-mills.  Roasted  coflee,  chocolate 
nuts,  French  beans,  leiittls,  £rc.  aho  have  the 
property  of  inflaming  spontaneously. 

Moisture  without  oil,  will  ignite  wool,  and 
inflame  cotton.  Several  tons  of  wool,  collec- 
ted for  export  to  Englond  in  St.John's,  (New- 
foondtand,)  on  which  snow  had  fallen,  and 
into  the  body  of  which  it  had  penetrated  on 
melting,  gave  out  smoke,  and  upon  removing 
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iht  Mtftoe  to  the  depth  of  iib<mt  two  feet,  a 
in«si  of  red  fire  wm  discovered,  like  in- 
•UDces  in  cotton  rtgs  are  numerous.  Mr. 
Stephen*  conchhiedone  of  hit  letter*  thus  : 
->*<Keepin|r  in  view  the  well  known  tendency 
of  old  damp  and  unairad  linen  or  cotion  rags 
to  heat,  scorch,  and  finally  ignite,  Jfrhrfps 
the  public  may  arriFe  without  much  difficul- 
tv  at  the  true  cause  of  the  fires  in  ^he  Custom 
Bouse  Stores.  High  Sheriff  Lynar.  who  was 
actually  in  the  free  stoie  during  the  confla^ 
gration,  declares  his  belief,  and  in  this  be  is 
soppilrted  by  the  police,  sub-eonstables,  and 
the  mate  or  the  i^aeiet,  (wlio  first  saw  the 
fire)  that  it  broke  out  in  the  first  loft,  on  the 
spot  where  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  a 
iHimber  of  bales  of  linen  rags  from  Hambro' 
were  stored.  These  had  been  Iving  in  other 
partsof  the  bonded  store  since  18$(9;  during 
the  last  four  years  their  wrapuers  had  decay- 
ed, and  the  store  porters  and  others  wiped 
their  bands  unceremoniously  on  the  protru- 
dhiff  rags,  till  at  last  the  manager,  very  pro- 
perly, had  tbeni  removed,  for  safety,  into  the 
place  called  the  '*  Sanctum  Minc^ortim,"  \»bere 
the  fire  found  them.  If  one  of  them  by  expo- 
sure at  a  broken  window,  or  otherwise,  hap- 
pened to  absorb  as  much  moisture  a$  would 
at  length  snifice  to  promote  tlie  destructive 
heating  of  the  contents,  the  consequences  can 
easily  be  calculated  without  having  recourse 
to  the  supposition  of  the  hand  of  an  incendia- 
ry, wilfully  applying  the  torch. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Sir  £d- 
m*und  Davy,  Professor  of  Cli^niistry  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  who  was  examined  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Oidbam,  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
(who  testified  to  several  instances  of  spon- 
taneous inflammation,  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  cotton  rags  employed  in  wi- 
ping  the  plates  from  which  the  Bank  notes 
were  printed,)  carried  hi^  skepticism  so  far, 
as  to  cast  donbt  on  the  whole  theory  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Public  opinion  seems  iiot  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied  on  the  fuUural  origin  of  the  fire,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  alludes  to  a  lar}ce  reward  just  offered 
for  the  discovei^  of  the  mcendiary. 


To  thM  Columbus  made  no  immediate  reply, 
but,  taking  an  egg,  invited  the  company  to 
make  it  stand  upon  one  end.  Every  one  at- 
tempted it,  but  in  vain»  whereupon  he  struck 
it  upon  the  table  so  as  to  break  the  end,  and 
left  it  standing  on  the  broken  part ;  illustra- 
ting, in  tliis  simple  manner,  that  when  be  had 
once  shown  the  way  to  the  New  World,  noth- 
ing was  easier  than  to  follow  ic  Thb  anec- 
dote rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian  his- 
torian Benzoni.  It  has  been  condemned  as 
trivial,  but  the  simplicitv  of  the  reproof  <x)n- 
stituted  its  severity,  and  was  characteristic  of 
the  practical  sagacity  of  Columbus.  Hie 
univerral  popnlant^  of  the  anecdote  isa  proof 
of  its  merit.--[irvin^*s  Life  tf  Coiundms,] 


COLUMBUS  AND  THE  EGG. 

Pedro  Gonzalez  d^  Mendoza.  the  Grand 
Cardinal  of  Spain,  invited  Columbus  to  a 
banquet,  where  he  assigned  him  the  most  hon- 
orable place  at  table,  add  had  iiim  served 
with  the  ceremonies  which,  in  tliose  punctil- 
ious times,  were  observed  towards  sovereigns. 
At  this  repast  is  said  to  have  occurred  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  egir.  A  shallow 
courtier  present,  impatient  of  the  lionors  paid 
to  Columbus,  and  meanly  iealous  of  him  as  a 
foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whetlier  he 
thought  that,  in  Case  he  had  not  discovered 
the  indies,  tliere  were  not  other  men  who 
V70uld  have  been  capable  of  tlie  enterprize. 


FaSBION. 

Fashion  rules  the  world,  and  a  most  tyran- 
nical mistress  she  i^-compelling  people  to 
submit  to  the  most  inconvenient  things  ima- 
ginable, for  fashion's  sake. 

She  pinches  our,  feet  with  tifht  slioes,  or 
chokes  us  with  a  tight  neck-handkerchief,  or 
squeezes  the  breath  out  of  our  body  by  tight 
lacing;  she  makes  people  sit  up  by  night 
when  ehey  ou}:ht  to  be  in  bed,  and  keeps 
them  in  bed  in  the  morning,  when  they  ougnt 
to  be  up  and  doing.  She  makes  it  vulgar  to 
wait  upon  one's  self,  and  genteel  to  live  idle 
and  Useless. 

She  makes  people  visit  when  they  would 
rather  stay  at  home,  eat  wiien  they  are  not 
hungry,  and  drink  when  they  are  not  thirsty. 

She  is  a  despot  of  the  highest  grade,  full 
of  intrigue  ana  cunning,  and  yet  husbands, 
wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters,  and 
servants,  black  and  white  voluntarily  have 
become  lier  obedient  servants  and  slaves, and 
vie  with  one  anotlier,'  to  see  who  shall  be  the 
most  obsequious. 


INSANITY. 

A  patient  in  an  insane  hospital,  who  had 
cultivated  a  taste  for  drawing,  was  at  one 
time  attacked  with  a  Jit  of^ii^ux,  and  would 
not  answer  any  inquiries  which  were  put  to 
him.  For  some  days  the  medical  attendants 
in  vain  practiced  every  effort  to  induce  him 
to  speak.  At  length  one  of  tliem  on  entering 
his  room,  saw  the  silent  man  busily  employed 
in  drawing  a  cl ustcr  of  roto.  He  looked  over 
his  shoulder  a  few  minutes,  and  then  exclaim- 
ed, as- if  desirous  of  praising  the  drawings, 
**  Very  pretty  cabhaga,  very  pretty  cahbagct 
indeed.^  Tlie  trick  succeeJed.  The  insane 
artist  dropped  his  pencil,  and  seized  a  chair, 
flourishing  it  over  his  head,  and-  thundered 
out,  "  You  infernal  rascal,  do  you  call  that  a 
cabbage.  Vanish  from  my  apartment^  or  Fll 
instantly  demolish  you/ 

Rusk. 
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NO.  46. 


THE  VILLAGERS*  HYMN  TO  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 
LufPofoorfeet!  whose  baltiHred  1>eMi 


Deep  in  oor  hents  itr  dweltkw  ImC 
How  veloome  is  the  eheeriog  gtawi 

Tboo  tkeddest  o*er  oar  lovly  path ! 
Lirirt  of  our  woy!  whose  nyi  erefloof 

-In  aserey  o^cr  our  pilgrim  roooy 
How  blessed,  its  dark  shMlos  tSDOOg, 

The  star  Ihst  guides  w  to  our  God  / 

Our  fathers,  in  the  dtys  gone  by. 

Read  thee  In  dim  and  saered  eares, 
Or  in  the  deep  wood  silently, 

Met  where  tMek  branebet  o'er  thom 
To  seek  the  hope  thy  record  gaw. 

When  thou  wert  a  forbidden  thing. 
And  the  strong  chain  and  Woody  grave 

Were  aH  on  earth  thy  love  eoold  bring. 

Our  fathers,  in  the  days  gone  hy. 

Read  thee  while  peril  o*erthem  hoog^ 
But  we,  beneath  the  open  sky, 

May  search  thy  leaTcs  of  truth  along  t 
Feariess,  our  daily  haunts  among^ 

May  chaunt  the  hallowed  lavs  ofoM, 
Omo  by  the  shepherd  minslrel  sun|b 

Wb«k  Israelis  hUU  o'trhong  hU  Md. 

In  the  sweet  momh)g*s  hour  of  prime 

Thy  blessed  words  oor  lips  engage. 
And  round  oor  hearths  at  evening  time 

Oor  thildren  spell  the  holy  page) 
The  waymark  through  long  dietaot  yeatSy 

To  guide  their  wandering  footsteps  on. 
Till  thy  bst  loveliest  beass  wpears. 

Written  on  the  grey  eburehyard  stone. 

Word  t>f  the  holy  and  the  just ! 

To  leave  thee  pore  our  fathen  bled. 
Thou  art  to  us  a  sacred  trust. 

A  reRe  of  the  martvr  dead ! 
Among  the  valleys  where  they  fell. 

The  ashes  of  our  fathers  sleep ! 
Mn  we  who  round  them  safely  dwell. 

Pore  as  themselves  the  record  keep! 

Lamp  oCoor  (bet !  which  day  by  day 

Are  passhig  to  the  quiet  tomb. 
If  «Mi  H  fall  tl^  neaeefbl  ray, 

Our  last  low  dweirwg  hath  no  gloom. 
How  beaatifal  their  cahn  repose 

To  whom  that  blessed  hope  wm  given. 
Whose  pitgrimsjp  on  earth  was  closed 

By  the  unfolding  gates  of  heaven ! 


WHALE  FMHSItY. 

Thv  fojlowiiif(  interettiDg  pattnge  U  taken 
from  an  article  in  the  last  Domber  of  the 
North  AmericaB  .Review  bo  the  Whale 
Fishery: 
As  the  whale  ship  escapes  with  perhaps 

fener  disasters,  to  the  men  are  generally 


more  healthy  than  in  anj  other  seafaring  em- 
ployments. They  eipenence  nothing  so  fear- 
ful, as 'many  merchant  ships  do,  from  the 
direful  diseases  of*  the  tropical  regions,— 
Those  ships,  however,  which  frequent  storm? 
seas,  and  remain  long  abroad  without  fresh 
provisions,  often  find  the  scurvy  making  it» 
fearful  ravages.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  un- 
fortunate man,  who  is  not  active  enough  to 
elude  the  line,  is  sometimes  earned  down  by 
it  Sometimes  bones  are  broken,  and  lives 
lost,  in  the  rough  contests  with  the  mhabi- 
tanu  of  the  deep.  Sometimes  a  boat's  crew 
is  separated  and  never  heard  of,  though  they 
generally  reach  the  land,  or  are  rescued  hj 
some  other  vessel.  Notwithstanding  these 
causes  of  disaster,  ship  after  sbip  returns 
without  losing  a  roan  by  death. 

Among  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  business,  the  loss  of 
the  ship  Essex,  Capt.  Greorge  Pollard,  Jr.,  of 
Nantucket,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
It  was  thus  described  in  an  authentic  uarra^ 
tive  of  the  event,  published  by  the  mate  of 
the  ship,  Mr.  Owen  Chase : 

*  I  observed  a  very  large  spermaceti  whale, 
as  well  as  I  ooald  judge  about  eighty*five  (?) 
feet  in  length.  He  broke  water  about  twenty 
rods  off  our  weather  bow,  and  was  lying 
quietly  with  his  head  in  a  direction  for  the 
ship.  He  spouted  two  or  three  tiroes  and 
then  disappeared.  In  less  than  three  seconds 
he  caroe  up  again,  about  the  length  of  the 
ship  off,  and  made  directly  for  us,  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  knots.  The  ship  was  then 
going  with  about  the  same  velocity.  His 
appearance  and  attitude  gave  as  at  first  no 
alarm,  bat  while  I  stood  watching  his  move- 
ments and  observing  him,  but  a  ship's  length 
off,  coming  down  for  os  with  great  celerity,  I 
mvoluntarily  ordered  the  boy  at  the  helm  to 
put  it  hard  up,  intending  to  sheer  off  and 
avoid  him.  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth  before  he  came  down  upon  as  at 
fuill  speed,  and  struck  the  ship  with  his  bead 
just  forward  of  the  fore  chains.  He  gave  us 
such  an  appalling  and  tremendous  jar  as, 
nearly  threw  us  all  on  our  faces.  The  ship 
brought  up  as  suddenly  and  violently  as  if 
she  Iwd  struck  a  rock. and  trembled  for  a  few 
moments  like  a  leaf.  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  perf^t  amazement,  deprived  almost 
of  the  power  of  speech.  Many  minutes 
elapsed  before  we  were  able  to  realize  the 
dreadful  accident,  during  which  time  he 
passed  under  the  ship,  grazmg  her  keel  as  he 
went  along,  came  up  along  side  her  to  leeward, 
and  lay  on  the  top  of  the  water,  apparently 

I  stunned  with  the  violence  of  the  blow,  for 
thb  space  of  a  roinate.    He  tlien  suddenly 
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•Urted  off  in  a  direction  to  teiwiU^.  AJteY 
ft  few  moment^t  refle<;tioD,  tnd  reoMrertiig  nf 
sooieineftiiire  from  the  tuddeo  eoBaCerttatioB 
tbRlMMiieised  tis»  i^  of  oeuffe,  ooQcluded 
thftt  Ik  bi^d  9to?e  ft  hole  in  thesaipy  nnd  that 
i|t would  beDecesBiM'7  to  aelt  the  pumps  ROing. 
^ccordiii^lji  thejr  wer^  riiKKcd,  but,  had  not 
bfNM)  in  operation  more  than  one  minute,  bfs- 
ibre  1  perceived  tBe  head  of  the  bhip  t(i  he 
graduiUly  settling  down  in  the  w^ter.  1  then 
ordtred  the  ii^nsd  to  b^  set  for  the  other  boats, 
(at  Uu^t  time  in  pursuit^  of  whales,),  which  I 
had  scarcely  despatched,  before  I  again  dis^ 
covered  tlie  whale  apparently  in  coovulsibnsj 
on  tli^  top  of  the  water  about  pne  hundred' 
rpdf  to  leeward.  IXe  was  enveloped  in  Oie 
fofkvfi,  that  his  cuniinuai  and  violent  threshing 
about  in  the  water  bad  created  ai'ound  him, 
and  I  could  distinctly  see  him  smite  his  jaws 
tf^ther  as  if  distracted  with  rage  and  tury. 
Be  retrained  a  short  time  in  this  situation, 
and  then  started  off  with  jpreat  velocity  across 
thebowaof  the^hip  to  windward.  By  this 
time  the  ship  hacf  settled  down  a  considera-' 
pie.  distance  in  the  wat^r,*  and  I  gave  her  up 
as  lost*  I  however,  ordered  the  pumps  to  be 
l^pt  coustantly  going.  And  endeavored  to  col- 
feet  my  thoughts  for  the  occasion.  I  turned 
to  tne  boau,  two  of  which  we  then  hi^d  wiOi 
the  sbifi,  with  an  intention  of  clearing  tbem 
away,  and  getting  all  things  readv  to  embark 
in  them,  if  there  should  be  no  other  resource 
\e(U  While  niv  attention  was  thus  engaged 
for  a  moment,  I  was  roused  by  the  cry  of  the 
man  at  the  hatchway,  "  here  he  is,— he  is 
making;  for  us  again,  I  turned  around,  and 
saw  him  about  one  hundred  rods  directly 
^head  of  us,  coming  down  with  apparently 
twice  his,  ordinary  speed ;  and  to  me  it  ap* 
Mftred  with  tenfold  fury  and  vengeance  in 
Disas(>ect.  The  surf  flew  in  all  directions^ 
and  his  course  towards,  us  was  marked  by  a 
white  ibam  of  a  rod  in  widlli,  which  he  made 
with  a  continual  violent  threshing  of  his  tail 
His  head  wa?  about  half  out  of  water,  and 
in  that  way  he  came  upon,  and  again  struck 
th^  shiip.  I  war  in  hope^  when  I  descried 
him  making  for  us,  that  by  putting  the  ship 
away  immediately^  I  should  be  Able  to  cross 
ihe  line  of  his  approach,  before  he  could  get 
up  to  us,  and  thu»  avoid,  what  I  knew^  if  he 
,  should, Htrike  us  ^ain.  would  be  our  inevitar 
ble  de^tructipn.  1  called  out  to  the  helmet- 
man  *'  hard  up;^  but  she  had  not  fallen  off 
tnore  than  a  point  before  we  took  the  second 
shocks  I  should  judge  the  sp«ed  of  the  ship 
at  thisjtime,  to  have  been  about  three  knots, 
and  that  6f  the  whale  about  six.  He  struck 
her  to  windward,  direct Iv  under  the  cat-head, 
and  c6mpl6tely  stove  in  Tier  bows.  He  pass- 
ed under  the  ship  again,  went  off  tu  leeward, 
and  we  saw  bo  more  of  him.' 

This  disastrous  encounter  occurred  near 
tliie  eqiiator,  at  one  thousand  miles  distance 
froni  liind.    {Provisioned  anil  equipped  with 


whateVef  they  coukl  save  fiwn  Ch«  wrfck, 
twenty  iwm  embarked  in  tbrw  sleiMkr  wbaic 
heata,  one  of  which  waa  alecady  eia^  and 
leaky.  One  boat  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. The  crews  of  the  others  sufllbred 
every  misery  thtft  can  be  conceive^  front 
famine  and  exposure.  In  the  captain's  boat, 
tliey  drc^w  lotsi  for  the  pnvilege  of  lieing  shot 
to  sa tisf V  the  rabid  hanger  of  the  rest.  After 
nearly  tnree  raomhsi  tte  cwtain*s  boat,  wkh 
two  survivors, and  the  mate  s  boat  with  three, 
were  takes  up  a»  sea,  two  thousand  mu\m 
from  the  scene  of  th^  dtfaster^  by  diiei«f*t 
ships. 

There  haw  bMn  o«ber  inscanees  of  ship- 
wreck,  caused  by  the  shock  of  these  levia- 
thahs.  It>  1807,  the  ship  Union,  of  Nan- 
tucket, CaptiTin  Gardiner,  was  totally  lost 
betfvcen  Mnlaoket  and  the  Asoresi  by  a 
similar  concaseioD.  Bui  no  other  insftance  is 
known,  in  whichr  the  mischief  is  sapfNised  to 
have  been  maligftatt^  desicned  by  tbe  asiniH- 
ant,  and  the  most  eiperiencedwhalera^  be- 
lieve that  even  in  this  case  die  attack  was  not 
intentional*  Mr.  Chase,  however,  couM  not 
be  persuaded  to  tbink  so.  He  says  that  wdH 
he  saw '  produced  on  his  miud  tbeimpreaaion 
of  decided  and  caleulattn^  miicbief '  on  tile 
part  of  tbiff  maddened  leviathan. 

The  wlialer  sometimes  mams  farmofub^ 
without  finding  his  prey ;  but  be  is  buoyed 
up  by  tiie  expectation  of  finally  reaping  the 
profits  of  a  great  voyage.  To  'some  minds, 
the  pursuit  of  such  gigantic  game  has  a  tiogc 
of  the  romantic  There  moat  be  a  thrilling 
excitenseoC  in  tlie  adventurous  chase.  *  'I*be 
blood  more  stirs  to  roase  a  Ikmi,  than  to  start 
a  hare.'  Many  hfcome  passioaately  attached 
to  the  bttfltoeM^  notwithstanding  all  its  priva- 
tions, and  reluctantly  leave  it  at  last.  Tbey 
have  moments  of  most  pleasing  anxiety »  noil 
meet  with  some  incidents  of  the  most  enliv- 
eninjs;  cast.  On  the  soutli-eBSt  coast  of  Af- 
rica IS  Delego  Bay,  a  calm  smootb  plaoe^  fre- 
quented by  vesseU  from  various  aarts  or  the 
world.  In  this  Bay,  a  few  yeirs^  since,"  a 
whale  was  observed  about  VHiaady  distant 
f^om  an  American  and  an  Eailisfa  ship.  From 
both  the  boat^  were  lowered,  manned  and 
pushed  off  in  an  instant.  Tney  sped  with 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  The  seeaa  reminds 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  priie  vk  £Be- 
as's  boat-race  on  the  shores  of  aioily. 

'  Olli  oertsmine  Fttrontio 
Proeumbuot :  vasiis  tremSt  iotibat  aenea  puppts, 
Sobtrabicurque  solam.* 

•  Now,  one  stid  all  they  tngamaju :  They  row 
At  the  fuU  siretah,  and  shake  the  bratea  piow»— 
The  sea  beneath  them  sinks.* 

The  Eng^ish^  at  first  ahead,  peiceiviiig  tbeir 
rivals  gaming  upon  them,  bore  wide  off  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Wbalc 
When  the  two  boats  were  ncaf  Ijabfeaftt,  one 
of  the  American  sailors  leaped  trom  hie  seat, 
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and  with  evlnkMrdinarj  HKtUfJ  bHrkfl  tlie 
pofMleroiM  harpobu  over  theEottlitli'^bMc,— 
It  srmck  t^e  monster  in  the  vital  part,-H;he 
£n};listi  boat  thrork  bade  under  tJw  wai^,— 
the  waves  were  crmisuned  with  •blood,*-iriid 
the  At^erican  took  possessiotit  ^ile  the 
««hole  Btij  frehoed  ao4f  re-echoed  with  repeat- 
ed  shouts  of  applause. 

Our  sellers  have  been  equally  adventurous 
in  their  ezploratioAs.  A  few  years  since,  two 
Rossiaii  oiscovery  ships  came  in  'Sight  of  a 
group  of  cold  inhospitable  islands  in  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean.  The  commander  imajpnedhim- 
selfa  discoverer,  and  doubtless  waii  prepared, 
with  drawn  sword,  and  with  the  flaK  of  his 
soverciirn  flying  orer  his  head,  t6  take  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  Czar.  At  this 
time  he  waji  becalmed  in  a  dense  fofC'  Jtidge 
of  his  surprise,  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  to 
see  a  little  sealing  stoop  from  Connecticut,  as 
<}niet^  riding  between  his  ships,  as  if  lyfng 
in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound.  He 
learned  from  the  captain,  that  the  islands 
were  wefl  already  known,  and  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  exploring  the  shores  of  a 
new  Und  at  the  south ;  upon  which  the  Rus- 
sian gave  vent  to  an  expression  too  harsh  to 
be  repeated,  but  sotiBciently  significant  of  iiis 
opinion  of  American  enterprifte.  After  the 
captain  of  the  sloop,  he  named  the  discovery 
*  Palmer**  Land,' in  which  the  Americans  ac- 
quiesced, and  br  this  name  it  appears  to  be 
designated  oh  all  the  recently  published  Rus- 
sian and  English  charts. 


Fraa  Sargenf  •  Addreii  to  the  Se«nMa*s  BetM  Tem- 
perance Sodpty. 

suipWbscxs  caused  by  imtjlmpxrance. 

Wx  know  Uiat  a  vast  proportion  of  all  ship- 
wrecks have  l»eeo  caused  by  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits ;  either,when  the  officer  through  whose 
.  misconduct  the  accident  hi^pened,  was  de- 
cidedly drunk,  at  the  time,  oc»  haa  been  in 
the  stupifymg  habit  of  drmking  to  eseess ;  or 
when  tne  crew,  under  the  influence  of  terror 
or  despiijr,  have  shrunk  from  their  duty,  and 
soughtyin  ardent  spiiits,  an  oblivion  of  all 
pain  and  care.  Iastances>  without  number, 
uiight  be  brought,  in  Pjfoof  of  these  assert 
tions.  The  loss  of  the  British  Indiaman,  the 
Hatsewell.  on  the  rocks  between  Peverell 
-Point  and  St.  Alban's  Head,  in  1785,  arose 
from  the  drunken  desperation  of  an  ummv- 
eroable  crew.  Many  lives  were  lost,  nut 
nothing  eicited  more  sympathy,  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion,  than  the  loss  of  Captain 
Pearce  himself;  who,  afiterv^eryeiaertiooto 
preserve  the  lives  under  his  care,  was  washed 
off  by  the  merciless  waves,  with  two  lovely 
daognters,  locked  in  the  arm»  of  one  another. 
Tlie  loss  of  the  steam  ship,  Rottisay  Castle/ 
in  August,  1831,  near  Beaumaris,  in  Menat 
strait,  was  caused,  undoubtedly,  by  the  in- 


to;iicaiioii  of  the  commander ;  more  than  one 
hundred  mtm,'  women,  and  ekiMvaii  ^wera 
buried  in  the  ocean.  Thefient,  fiatcladin- 
roan,  burnt  %t  sea,  February,  18S5.  She  was 
a'iine  ship,  of  1400  tons;  and  had  onboMd, 
at  the  tiineof  herdestmotiofi,  W  offioefa, 
444  soldiers,  43  women,  66chiidreu,  and  MB 
ships  officers  and  crew.  Of  these,  fiifomid 
i  watert  gtwve,  upon  iliat  awlbl  night;«*- 
G^tided  by  the  6re.  the  Cambria,  aemall'hffig 
of  900  tott«,  bore  down  and  rescued  th^te- 
mainder,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen,  «vhb 
were  nicked  up,  by  another  vessel,  on  the 
followine  mom'mg.  The  fire  orif^inated  fro* 
a  cask  of  siArit,  and,  bursting,  it  is  aaidto 
have  caught  from  a  lantern.  Ardent  spirit 
in  some  form  or  other,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  terrible  caltinity.--*'In  Dr.TbatcbetS 
history  of  Plymouth,  there  is  an  example  loo 
remarkable,  and  too  appiicahle  here,  lo  he 
omitted.  *^Deoemberfath,17>78,  theibhssb* 
Hants  of  Plymouth  wegre  called  to  witness  a 
calamity,  truly  appallmg  to  b«m«ntty.  The 
brig<3eneral  Arnold,  moontingM  guns,  hav  ' 
mg  a  crew  of  105  men  and  boys,  commanded 
by  Captain  i.  Magee,of  Boston,  sailed  firom 
that  port,  onThursday,  December34i4i,  bmuid  ' 
<m  a  cruise ;  on  Friday,  anehorcd  off  Ply9»- 
Ottth  harbour,  being  destitute  of  a  pilot.  In 
the  night,  a  heavy  rale  drove  heron  the  White 
Flat.  She  soon  filled  with  water,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  cat  away  the  masts.  Un- 
fortunately a  great  distorhanoe  was  occasion- 
ed by  intoxication  among  the  seamen,  which 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  officers.  A 
tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  snow  cameon, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  men  died,  on 
Saturday  aftemooni  and  m  the  nicht.  Sun- 
day momiii^^  the  vessel  was  seen  an  the  most 
distressful  situation,  enveloped  in  ice  and 
soew;  and  the  whole  shore  was  i«osen  to  a> 
solid  body  of  ice,  the  winds  and  waves  raging 
with  such  dreadful  violence,  that  no  possible 
relief  oould  be  affbided  to  the  miserable  so^ 
lerers.  The  inhabitants  made  every  effbrt 
to  reaoh  the  wreck  in  boats,  but  were  obliged 
to  desist,  although  aXvare  that  the  seamen 
were  in  the  arms  of  death :  and,  when  the 
miserable  victims,  on  board,  saw  the  b<wts 
returning,  leaving  iheni  in  a  condition  of  ut- 
ter hopelessness,  their  spirits  were  appidled ; 
and  numbers  were  seen  to  fmU  dead  on  the  *^ 
deck. 

On  Monday,  the  inhabitants  passed  over 
ttM  ice  to  the  wreck.  Here  was  prasenc^d  a 
scene,  unutterablv  awf«l  and  disCressing.  It 
is  scarcely  possibie  for  the  homaa  omid  to 
conceive  of  a  more  appalling  spectacle.  The 
ship  was  sank  ten  feet  m  ttie  sand.  The 
waves  had  been  for  aboat  thirty-six  hours, 
sweeping  the  mam  deck.  The  men  had 
crowded  to  the  quarter  deck,  and -even  here 
they  were  obliged  to  pile  toi^ber  dead 
bodies,  to  make  room  for  the  living.  Seventy 
dead  bodies^  frosen  tnto  all  imaginable  pos- 
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tMrety  w«re  strewed  o? er  the  deck,  or  atucb-* 
ed  to  the  sbroods  or  spars.  Abouc  thirty  ex- 
'  hibtted  ngM  of  life,  hut  were  uaconscious 
whether  in  life  or  io  death.  The  bodies  re- 
iMUDed  in  the  postures,  in  which  the?  died, 
the  features  dreadfully  distorted.  The  few 
siuTif  ors  and  the  dead  bodies  were  brought 
o?er  the  ice,  on  sleds  and  boards ;  and  the 
4aad  were  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  conrt* 
house,  ezhioiting  a  scene  calculated  to  im* 
press  even  the  most  callous  heart,  with  deep 
nomilitr  and  sorrow.  It  has  been  said,  the 
Be?.  Mr.  Bobbins  fainted,  when  called  to 
perform  the  religious  solemnities.  The  iprea- 
ter  part  of  those  who  were  found  alive,  ex- 
^redsoon  after.  CapUinMagee  sur?i?ed, 
and  performed  se?eral  profiuble  ?oyaKes 
afterwards.  "  He  abstained  entirely  from 
drinkibg  ardent  spiriu,**  but  was  of  opinion 
that  he  was  k>'^^J  bene6tted  by  putting  rum 
into  his  boots.  *'  Those  who  drank  rum  were 
the  more. immediate  ?ictiros,'' several  being 
found  dead  in  the  very  spot  where  they  drank 
k."— What  a  spectacle  is  here  I  Moral  agents, 
accountable  beings,  reeling  into  etemil?, 
staggering  into  another  world,  and  approacn- 
iog  the  tbcone  of  Almighty  God,  in  a  state 
•r  beastly  intoxication!  If  there  was  no 
-other  argument  against  this  Le?iathan.of  vi- 
ces, it  would  be  enough  to  contemplate  the 
hue  possibility  of  being  summoned  awa?,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  the  fatal  de- 
bauch, and  hurried,  drunk,  before  the  judg- 
ment seat !     . 

It  is  refreshing  to  the  spirit,  to  tuni  away 
from  such  a  scene  as  we  have  described,  and 
to  contemplate  the  character  and  conduct  of 
theChristmn  sailor,  in  the  hour  of  severest 
trial.  1 

The  Lady  Hobart,  British  packet,  was 
wrecked  at  night,  on  an  islond  of  ice  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  June  1803.  "  From  the  first 
moment  of  the  shipV  Htriking,"  says  Captain 
Fellowes,  ^  not  a  word  was  uttered,  expres- 
sive of  a  desire  to  leave  the  wreck :  my  orders 
were  promptly  obeyed ;  and,  though  the  dan- 
ger of  perishing  was  every  instant  mcreasing, 
«ach  man  waited  for  his  i\xn^  to  get  into  the 
boats,  with  a  coolness  and  oomposore  that 
cookl  not  be  surpassed.  I  now  perceived  that 
the  ship  was  sinking  fast,  and  called  out  for 
the  men  to  haul  up  and  receive  me,  intending 
tadrop  myself  into  the  cutter,  from  the  end 
of  the  trysail  boom ;  and  I  desired  Mr.  Ba^ 
gns,  my  sailing  master,  who  continued  with 
me  OS  the  wreck,  to  go  over  fir|^  In  this 
inscance,  he  replied,  he  begged  leave  to  dia> 
«bey  my  orders ;  that  he  must  see  me  safe 
over,  liefore  he  attempted  to  go  himself. — 
Such  conduct,  at  such  a  moment,  requires  no 
comment.  It  is  but  justice  to  my  ship's 
company  to  observe^  that  not  a  nian  in  toe 
ship  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  liquor, 
which  every  one  had  iu  his  power. 
While  the  cutter  was  getting  out,  I  per- 


ceived one  of  the  seamen  emptying  ad«»i- 
john,  containing  Bve  gallons,  which,  on  inqni- 
ry,  I  found  to  be  rum.  He  said  that  he  was 
emptviiut  it,  .to  fill  it  with  water  from  th« 
scuttle  cask,  on  the  quarter  deck,  which  wwm 
then  the  only  fresh  water  to  be  got  at.  It 
became  afterwards  oar  principal  suppU;  I 
relate  this  circun»tance  as  highly  credttaUe 
to  the  character  of  a  British  sailor.  Wehad 
scarcelv  quitted  the  ship,  before  she  gave  m 
lieavy  lurch  to  port,  aiid  then  went  down 
head-foremost."  Under  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Fellowes  and  his  sailing  master  in  two 
boats,  twenty-eifht  persons,  including  three 
females,  after  being  seven  days  upon  the 
ocean,  suffering  hunger,  th'uvt,  and  varkma 
privations,  were  landed  m  safety,  in  Concep- 
tion Bay.  fourteen  miles  from  Su  Johns.  Do 
you  ask  tor  the  cause  of  that  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  cheerful  co-operation,  which 
contributed  to  this  happy  result?  The  an- 
swer is  at  hand ;  the  uiaster-marioer  was  not 
only  a  first  rate  seaman,  but  a  temperate 
man— a  moral  man,— a  rengious  man. 

'*  At  the  close  or  the  first  day,''  says  the 
journal  of  Captain  Fellowes,  '<  we  now  said 
prayers,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  our 
deliverance."  This  continued  to  be  th^ 
daily  practice,  until  land  at  length,  was  fairly 
presented  to  (heir  acliine  eyes.  "At  ibu 
affecting  period,"  says  the  Captain,  *'  though 
overpowered  by  my  own  feelings,  I  proposed 
to  offer  up  our  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven,  for 
our  miraculous  deliverance.  Every  one 
cheerfully  assented;  and  as  soon  as  I  opened 
the  prayer  book,  which  I  had  secured,  tlie  last 
time  I  went  down  to  my  cabin,  there  was  aa 
universal  silence ;  a  spirit  of  devotion  was  set 
singularly  manifested  on  this  occasion,  that, 
to  the  benefiu  of  a  religious  sense,  in  uncul- 
tivated minds,  must  be  ascribed  the  disci- 
pline, order,  and  eiertion,  which  had  pre- 
vailed." 

My  friends,  I  put  the  questioo  home  to 
your  understandings  and  your  hearts,— is  not 
(his  the  only  safe  condition  of  mind  in  which 
man  may  go  down  upon  the  sea  in  ships,  aptl  ^ 
occupy  his  business  m  great  %vaters  ? 


Ttam  the  PhiMelpbla  FVteiid. 
Among  the  number  of  reports,  ice  which  I 
received  some  days  since,  from  the  ''Brtitsl 
and  RM'eign  TmitperMce  Society^  was  th^ 
following  tract.  Its  publication  will,  per- 
haps, prove  usefuL  It  is  a  touching  pic- 
ture, aad  an  awful  warning.  V* 

THE    OUTCAST. 

Do  you  observe  that  wretched  and  forlorn 
looking  object,  moving  along  with  downcast 
looks  and  hurried  }^e»  as  if  an&ious  to  avoid 
observation  ?  He  i^  miserably  poor,  and  he 
has  not  one  friend  left  him  on  the  face  of  the 
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«anb.  He  it  dressed  ms  you  see,  in  an  old 
itireadbsre  com,  which  has  6nce  been  black, 
but  the  color  is  now  nameless,  and  it  is  close 
battoned  up  to  the  chin,  probablj  to  cooceal 
the  circumsunce  that  he  has  neither  sliirt  nor 
waistcoat  His  old  tattered  trowsers  arc  of 
a  piece  with  his  coat,  they  hang  in  loose  folds 
about  his  heels.  Both  garments  are  too  large 
for  him,  hartnK  been  made  for  one  m  more 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  transferred  bj 
me  hand  of  compassion  to  the  eraacnted 
body  of  this  mitcoit.  His  boots,  you  will  no^ 
tice,  are  patched  all  over,  and  withottt  heels ; 
allemaiely  as  he  plants  his  feci  upon  the 
ground  he  appears  to  halt,  for  the  sole  is 
partly  loose  from  the  one  boot,  and  bis  toes 
are  protruding;  throueh  the  other.  His  hat  is 
nearly  brimless,  and  it  is  so  greasy  and 
weather-beaten,  that  its  fellow  on  a  dunghill 
would  be  allowed  lo  rest  in  perfect  security. 

He  has  just  been  begging  a  few  pence  from 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  lias  been  refused. 
He  has  wearied  oat  those  who  once  were  his 
friends,  by  bis  importunity,  but  more  by  his 
conduct,  and  his  most  pressing  soUcitatioos 
now  produce  but  little  effect. 

See— he  turns  back— some  new  thought  has 
occurred  to  him.  Examine  his  countenance 
as  he  passes,  and  you  will  observe  that  it  is 
Care-woru,  haggard,  and  bloated,  and  yet  he 
iias  not  reached  the  meridian  of  life.  Poor 
man !  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  but  has  no 
home;  his  wife  has  gone  to  live  with  her 
friends,  and  his  children  are  pensioners  on 
the  bounty  of  others.  He  is  hopeless,  help- 
iess,  and  penniless,  dragging  out  day  by  day 
a  miserable  existence,  despised  by  some,  con- 
•demned  by  others,  and  shunned  by  ail.  He 
is  a  drunktard^  and  in  consequence  of  being 
a  druukard  he  has  become  an  <mt(4Ut, 

You  may  think  there  is  neitlier  harm  nor 
%langer  in  moderate  drinking,  but  I  say  look 
at  the  history  of  the  poor  outcatt  whom  you 
have  just  seen  in  such  a  deplorable  condition. 
He  was  once  a  respectable  well-behaved 
young  man.  1  knew  him  when  he  was  the 
touting  salesman  in  a  firsc-rate  retail  shop ; 
be  was  tlien  a  good  looking  man,  remarkably 
neat  in  his  apparel,  and  cleanly  in  his  person ; 
he  was  clever  at  his  busmess,  respected  by 
his  employer,  and  by  all  the  customers  who 
frequented  ilie  shop.  For  years  he  was  a 
«oniidential  servant,  and  was  always  to  be 
found  at  his  post.  But  be  began  by  tastiug 
u  Rule,  and  that  in  the  free,  friendly,  social 
way«  with  his  respectable  acquaintances, 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over.  For 
years  there  was  nothing  beyond  what  die 
cnatoms  of  society  have  alU>wed,  and  what 
we  liave  been  accustomed,  however  errone- 
ously, to  call  moderation.  He  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  married 
into  a  respectable  family.  Success  seemed 
to  follow  him ;  he  had  soon  an  interesting 
young  family  aroond  him,  and  before  him 


was  every  prospect  of  worldly  prosperity. 
But  his  moderate  drinking  practices  contin«  • 
ued,  and  he  was  very  kinaand  hospitable,  at 
first  within  his  means  and  by  and  by  beyond 
them. 

His  visiters  and  acquaintances  became  no- 
meroos,  the  bottle  was  always  produced  ns  a 
necessary  help  to  spend  tlie  evening  agreea- 
bly, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  roo« 
tine  was  goAe  through  in  his  visits  abroad. 
By  these  means,  that  which  was  at  first  in* 
diligence  became  habit,  and  habit  ripened 
into  craving  appetite;  the  bottle  became  ne- 
cessary every  evening,  and  at  last  at  times 
during  the  day.  Insensibly  our  poor  outaut 
had  been  imbibing  a  new  principle  of  life, 
and  when  too  late  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
live  without  the  stimulus  of  spirits.  The 
necessary  consequences  followed:  bis  busi- 
ness was  neglected  and  left  to  the  care  of 
others ;  his  poor  wife,  who  had  been  an  im- 
coRscious  witness  of  that  evil  which  was  fast 
working  their  ruin  began  to  remonstrate,  but 
in  vain  ;  she  had  not  seen  the  awful  danger 
connected  with  tiMNieratedrinking,  and  she  now 
vninly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of 'what 
the  world  calls  eiress.  The  taveni  became 
his  resort,  and  low  fellows  his  companions, 
and  the  same  week  saw  him  a  bankrupt  and 
a  degraded,  hopeless,  and  to  all  appearance, 
irreclaimable  drunkard.  Oh,  the  misery 
which  followed !  he  became  a  prisoner  and 
a  beegar^his  family  were  scattered;  and 
after  having  filled  several  very  menial  situa- 
tions, lie  novf  wanders  about,  the  forlorn  ob- 
ject you  have  ju«it  seen  him. 

The  world  reckons  him  a  lost  man ;  and 
there  is  certainly  a  fearful  chasm  between 
him  and  the  rei;pectable  community :  but  tiie 
Tanperance  Soctety  has  taught  me  to  believe 
that  still  there  is  hope.  She  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  and  stretching  out  her  be- 
nevolent handy,  she  says  to  him  and  all  such 
characters,  **  The  leap  is  great,  but  come, 
try— but  one  strong  efliirt,  aided  by  my  arm, 
under  Ood,  you  may  regain  the  bank,  and 
flee  to  the  city  of  refuge  to  which  I  point 

Tlie  temperance  society  does  at  once,  what 
ih->usand4  have  spent  years  in  vainly  eiideav. 
oring  to  perlonn ;  it  snows  the  way  liy  which 
the  drunken  outcasts  may  be  instantly  resto- 
red to  society,  and  by  which  th^  supply  of 
new  victims  shall  be  cut  off.  Let  them  ab- 
stain mtirfUf  from  strong  drink,  and  enrol 
their  namet  as  members  of  the  society.  The 
drunkards  will  immediately  he  received  as 
friends  and  brethren,  and  by  adhering  to  the 
principle,  all  may  >et  be  well,  while  the  sober 
part  of  the  communit^r  will  also  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  forming  habits  tvbich 
too  I'requently  end  in  ruinous  eicess. 

I  sitall  go  and  tell  this  to  thiii  poor  outcatl. 
May  that  success  follow  my  efforts  in  this 
case,  which  have  followed  the  efforts  of  otli- 
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tm  in  tinulor  drcumsiMioet ;  iwd  do  you  re- 
flect serioiiilgr  oa  tbe  evil  and  danger  of  mod- 
««ie  driakinK.  iday  tha  oooviccioo  liiat  the 
ftreaiDS  of  uioderauoo  mpply  the  ocean  of 
dVunkeonesi,  indoce  you  to  Bee  from  the 
reacii  of  iuAm,  aad  proiupt  yoa  (o  join  heart 
and  hand  in  the  cause  ot  tewferancetocie* 
tiet,  wliioli  have  for  their-object  the  cUstruo- 
iion  of  that  monttar  which  hai  maiJe  Kreater 
havoc  acnoBg  men  than  either  war,  or  pobti 
lence,  or  famine. 


FrBM  Ca^tmn  MorreU*s  NAmdTc. 
sea^xan's  dream. 

I  ffAD  not  alept  a  wink  the  two  preceding 
nights  and  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  by  fa- 
tigije  and  watchfuhiess.  At  midnight,  tbere- 
fore,Jiavnig  renewed  my  injunctions  of  cau- 
tioo  10  tkie  watch  on  deck,  1  went  bebw  to 
take  a  short  nap ;  but  feeling  a  preteotuueoi 
that  it  wotttd  be  rer>  temporary,  I  merely 
tlirew  a  mat  on  the  cabiii  floor,  and  hiy  down 
upon  it,  where  I  soon  fell  into  a  disturbed 
tlumlier,  which  wa4  very  far  froiii  being  re* 
freshing.  My  bodily  senses,  it  is  true,  were 
**  fteq>ed  in  forgetfohiebs  ;**  but  my  l>etter 
part  was  still  actively  employed  in  the  duties 
ot  the  deck.  Confused  and  undeHnable  im- 
ftiies  of  difficulties  and  dangers  flitted  across 
my  imagination,  and  in  a  few  «ninutes  I  pass- 
ed tliiottgh  weeks  and  months  of  fruitless 
tods,  strange  iacideuts,  and  unheard-of  dis- 
asters. 

At  length  the  broken  fragments  of  a  tragi- 
cal picture  seemed  to  bo  re-united,  and  c4ie 
visions  of  my  fancy  assuoied  some  oiderly 
arrang^iuent.  I  was  sailiag  ou  an  unknown 
coast,  by  inocm-light,  running  before  a  gentle 
breeze,  with  every  inch  of  canvass  extended. 
Every  thing  wore  a  sombre  and  melancholy 
ap|)earaaoe — tlie  moon  even  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  roe  m  pity,  and  the  shore,  as  it 
glided  past  me,  appeared  to  he  peopled  with 
spectres.  I  thought  I  was  at  tne  helm,  and 
all  alone.  The  deck  was  running  with  blood, 
and  the  idea  flashed  across  my  mind  that  all 
iny  crew  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  pirates. 
My  siumtioa  was  lonely  and  dreary  iu  the 
extreme,  and  I  lon«ed  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
homan  being.  In  the  next  instant  a  shadowy 
form  flitted  past  me  without  sound  of  foot> 
steps,  add  mounted  the  cathead.  After  look- 
ing out  on  the  deep  a  few  moments,  he  sud^ 
denly  turned  his  face  aft,  and  1  recogniled 
the  oountenance'of  my  deceased  friend,  the 
vouthful  and  amiable  Samuf  1  Geory.  With 
his  right  hai>d  and  arm  extended  in  the  di- 
rection we  were  sailing,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Bi pakers  ahead, 
sir!" 

I  was  on  th^  deck,  and  had  the  liehn  hard 
down,  before  tlie  fdficer  of  the  watch  had 
time  to  repeat  the  startling  excUimation.   My 


dream  had  become  a  frightful  reality,  and 
the  warning  voiee  wliich  dissolved  tit  visiou 
was  from  the  mast-head« 

Mr.  Hunt  was  scarcely  an  instant  behind 
ine  m  reaching  the  deck,  from  which  he  leap- 
ed on  the  forecastle,  and  ia  a  moment  more 
all  hands  were  aft,  gathering  ia  the  main 
sheet,  which  was  about  6ve  poinu  off;  «t  the 
same  time  the  head-yards  %vere  kept  pointed 
to  the  wind,  and  the  head-sail  liauted  down. 

1  had  not  seen  the  breakers  myself;  but  1 
perceived  that  every  one  of  the  crew  had 
gased  in  that  direction  as  tliey  came  upuii 
deck,  and  that  terror  was  strongly  depicted 
on  every  countenance.  I  was  also  aware 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  interchani;e 
expressions  of  apprehension,  a  scene  of  con* 
fusion  must  ensue  which  would  seal  the  fate 
of  the  Antartic,  and  ingulf  us  all,  my  wife 
included,  in  one  common  grave.  I  therefore 
commanded  silence,  in  as  steriv  a  voice  as  I 
knew  how  to  assume,  and  my  lungs  seldom 
fail  me  in  cases  of  emereeocy— I  threatened 
with  instant  death  the  6rst  man  that  spoke  a 
word  above  his  breath  abaft  the  foremast. 
This  had  the  desired  eff^t ;  for  the  next  in- 
stant there  was  i>othiiig  to  be  heard  but  tti« 
whistling  of  die  winds  and  the  howling  of  the 
lofty  combers,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fatHoras  under  Our  lee. 

Hie  vessel  was  coining-lo  very  fast ;  but 
not  being  able  to  get  the  main  meet  ah  as 
soon  as  necessary,  on  account  of  a  small  line  ' 
getting  into  the  main-boom  tackle-block, 
which  prevented  the  fall  being  overhauled! 
and  meeting  a  verysliort  and  cross-head  sea 
in  the  t»ows,  which  deadened  the  vessel's 
lieadway  before  she  came  to  the  ivjnd,  she 
got  stern-way  upon  her,  and  be^ran  to  fall  off. 

**  Keep  die  helm  hard-a-port  !**  1  exdaio»- 
ed,  as,  for  the  first  time,  my  eye  caui^bt  a 
view  of  the  breakers,  under  our  lee.  **  Brac« 
the  head-yards  aback  !  Down  main-sail ! 
Uu  head-sail  I  widi  sheets  to  the  windward  !** 
These  orders  weie  obeyed  as  rapidly  ai^  diey 
were  given  ;— and  the  Antartic  began  to  fall 
off  very  fast,  with  the  rapid  stern-way  up«>ii 
her,  so  that  the  sea  was  coming  in  on  hotti 
q  uarters.  The  head-yards  were  braced  aiback 
as  long  as  possible,  without  springing  them, 
and  the  head-sails  were  run  down  the  mo- 
ment they  refused  to  lie  aback  any  longer. 
The  instant  the  souare-sails  began  to  fill,  the 
yards  were  braced  sharp  round  in  a  moment ; 
and  before  the  Antartic  gathered  any  head 
wav,  the  wind  was  about  one  point  off  th« 
larboard  quarter.  The  mainsail  was  now  in- 
stantly set|  and  the  vessel  began  to  gather  » 
litde  bead  way.  As  she  came  to,  the  bead- 
f  ards  were  kept  pointed  to  the  wind,  and  all 
bands,  except  five  or  six,  were  nlaced  at  the 
halliards  ot  the  head-sails;  ana  b^  tlie  time 
the  vessel  came  to,  within  eight  points  of  the 
wind,  the  head-sails  were  on  her,  and  she 
was  jumping  from  one  sea  to  another,  ac  the 
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r»tt*  of  eisht  miles  an  boor,  whh  the  for^ 
iheet  afr. 

Thus,  in  wearing  dr  reennfTt  a  sharp  pitet- 
Iwaft  schooner,  of  serenty -eight  feet  keel,  ia 
It  ten  knot  breeze,  joined  more  than  twice 
her  leoetb  off-shore ;  and  the  man  at  movN 
bead  said  that  wtien  the  helm  was  first  put 
down,  the  vessel  was  nearer  the  breakers 
than  when  she  bad  the  wind  on  the  other 
quarter,  and  bef^an  to  crawl  off  shore.  The 
breakers  were  ronoinK  about  twentjF  feet 
hifh,  and  there  was  no  kuid  in  sijeht  from  the 
oiMt<-liead.  No  other  step  which  could  be 
possibly  taken  would  save  the  beautiful  Ant« 
arctic  from  shipwreck.    She  was  saved. 

At  the*  very  crisis  of  our  fate,  my  wife 
came  on  deck  and  asked  me'  if  1  would  have 
my  hat !  Happily  for  her,  she  knew  not,  at 
that  moment  we  were  all  totterint;  on  the 
extreme  verp^  of  destruction 'f  precipice.  It 
was  the  tender  officiousness  of  an  affiection- 
<ate,  devoted  wife,  hut  at  such  a  crisis  incon- 
ceivablj  mal-apropos.  My  reply  was  short 
•od  not  sweet ;  '*  Qo  below,  my  dear,  or  1 
shtfll  be  compelled  to  have  you  takea  from 
my  presence  by  force !"  From  that  moment 
I  saw  her  no  more,  nor  wns  there  a  word  spo- 
ken on  board,  arnon?  thirty-four  men,  e\' 
ceptinj;  by  myself  and  the  first  officer,  until 
,  the  Antarctic  was  fafe,  retreating  obliquely 
from  the  frothy  and  noisy  rage  of  theJ>ois- 
terotts  enemy.    Then  we  hail  time  to  breathe. 


A1iTH0!7r   BEKXZBT. 

Among  the  good  men  of  the  past  generation, 
there  are  few  whose  names  should  be  rc- 
meioliered  with  mor^  respect  and  affection 
than  the  subject  of  the  following  notice, 
from  the  '*  Encydopsdia  Americana.^ 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  distin- 
eiiifihed  philanthropist,  born  at  St.  Queotiii, 
in  FfVncey  January  1713.  His  parents  were 
opulent,  and  of  noble  descent.  On  the  rev* 
ocaiiofi  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  family 
associaCed  themselves  with  the  Huguenots ; 
imd,  on  this  account,  his  father's  estate  was 
confiscated,  m  1715,  who  thereupon  sought 
tetnporary  refuge  in  Holland,  and  afterwa!rds 
in  England,  where  Anthony  received  his  erii»- 
cation.  Of  Anthon^*s  juvenile  habits  and 
di5po8itions,  hut  an  imperfect  account  is  pre- 
served :  it  is  only  known  that  he  becmne  a 
member  of  the  Sodetv  of  Friends,  about  the 
14th  year  of  his  a^e.  In  1791,  four  years  sub- 
sequent, he  arrived,  along  with  his  parents, 
in  Philadelphia.  His  first  employment  was 
that  of  an  instructed  of  youth  at  Germantown 
—a  calling  which  led  him  to  prepare  and 
publish,  several  elementary  books  for  the  use 
of  sobools.  The  leading  traits  of  his  charac- 
fet'-eslhutiastic  benevolence  and  profound 
piety— were  developed  at  this  period.   About 


tb*  frntirsttf  be  waa  pafftieoWly  atradi  wHh 
the  MMioty  of  the  tlawe  tnde,  md  the  crutl* 
tj  whicb  wat  eievcised  by  too  iBaiiy  of  thote 
who  pmrchaaad  and  cn>plo9*ed  tlie  negroes. 
Hit  votee  and  his  pen  were  now  employed  in 
bdmlf  of  this  oppressed  portion  of  bis  fellow-  * 
beings.  Fiadtogtfae  blacks  in  Philadelphia 
numerous,  and  nMerably  ignorant,  he  estab- 
lished an  evening  school  for  them,  and  taught 
them  himself,  gratu'itoasiy.  In  this  office,  be 
was  signally  successful,  and  accoiAplished  the 
additieoai  good  of  removing  prejudices  against 
the  intellect  of  the  Negro,  by  exhibiuog  the 
proficiency  of  his  pupils.  His  first  aiteu^ptt 
to  rouse  the  public  feelkig,  on  the  subjeot  of 
Negro  slaverv,  consisted  in  short  essays  in 
ahnaoact  and  newspapers,  which  he  was  in^ 
defatigabie  in  cJrculatwg.  He  soon  published 
a  variety  of  more  ekborace  and  exteosivo 
tracts,  among  «»hich  are  the  following  :«-Aol 
Account  of  that  part  of  Africa  inhabited  bv 
the  Negroes,  1769 :  a  Cautioa  and  Waminjc 
to  Great  BrHain  and  her  Colonics,  on  the 
jcalamitons  State  of  the  enslaved  Negroes^ 
1767 :  an  Historical  Account  oC  Gruinea,  'its 
Situation,  Produce,  and  the  general  Disposi- 
tion of  its  Inhabitants ;  with  an  Inquirv  mto 
the  Rise  and  Progrvns  of  the  Slave-Trade,  tu 
Nature  andCalamiious  Efitcls.  These  works 
were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  distri- 
buted, without  charge,  wlierever  lie  thonglit 
they  would  make  an  unpression.  He  addres- 
sed them  directly,  with  suitable  letters  to 
most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ;  and 
to  many  qT  the  most  iUuatrious  divines  and 
philosophers.  The  fervor  of  his  style,  and 
the  force  of  his  facts,  obtained  for  his  philan- 
thropic efforts  the  notice  which  be  sought  for 
the  benefit  of  hia  cause.  Great  personages, 
oQ  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  corresponoed 
with  him,  and  it  is  certain  that  lie  gave  the 
original  impulse  to  dispositions  and  measures 
which  induced  the  aboiitioo  of  the  slave-Uade 
by  Englaad  and  the  United  States.  Cl^rkson, 
the  British  pblanthropist,  whose  labors  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  ihe  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  acknowledges,  th»c  bis  under- 
stmiding  was  enlightened,  and*  his  zeal  kind- 
led, by  one  of  Beueaet's  books,  when  lie  was 
about  to  treat  the  question  submitted  to  the 
senior  baclielors  of  arts  in  the  Uulver^icy  at 
Cambridge,  ^nne  (ic«a^  invUot  interoitutem 
dare  ?— Beneset  regarifod  all  mankind  as  his 
brethren.  About  the  year  1763,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  rhe  aboriginui  race  of  Noith 
America  excited  liis  susceptible  mind,  and 

Sromptcd  him  to  publish  a  tract,  eniirled, 
ome  Observations  on  the  Situatitm,  Dispo- 
sition and  Character  of  tlie  Indian  Natives  of 
this  Continent.  He  addrewicd  the  British 
governors  and  military  commanders,  on  the 
eflectof  Iwsjtilities  against  the  natives,  with 
characteristic  boldness  and  pathos.  His  vap 
nous  philanthropi4tel  eSbsts,  and  bis  e^ceP 
knt  qualities,  obtained  for  him  peculiar  con- 
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ii^erition  hi  tiM  todety  of  Frieodt.-4n  1780. 
h^  wrote  and  iHiblislwd  a  Shore  Aooount  or 
the  raliooiif  Soctetr  of  Frteodt.  oommoiiljF 
oalled  Quakers ;  and,  in  lT89,  a  Ditsercation 
on  the  Plainness  and  innocent  Simplioitjr  of 
the  Christian  Relifton.  About  the  same  unie 
he  issued  several  tracts  against  the  4iseof 
ardent  spirits.  The  person  of  Benezet  was 
•mall,  and  his  face  far  from  handsome,  though 
heniKnity  might  be  traced  in  his  anhuated 
aspect,  even  by  those  wlio  knew  not  how  bis 
whole  being  and  small  estate  bad  been  devo* 
ted.  His  onderstamling  was  originalU  strong, 
and  much  iqiproved  by^  reading  and  obserra- 
tion.  His  pnvale  habits,  morals  and  punuits 
were  adapted  to  endear  and  dignify  his  public 
career.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  5, 1784, 
aged  71  years.  When  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  seriously  iH,  a  mnltitode  of  his  fellow 
dtiiens  presented  themselves  at  his  dwelling 
with  anxious  inqnirier;  and  he  conversed 
lucidly  with  hundreds  after  his  case  was  pro- 
nounced to^  be  hopeless.  There  is  exunt  a 
full  and  interestmg  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
Hoberts  Vaux. 


BIIITS  TO  FAMILIES. 

To  comply  with  the  prevailing  fashions  of 
tbi  times ;  to  receive,  and  attend  large  par- 
ties ;  to  associate  on  terms  of  e<|uality  with 
those  who  are  considered  influential  and  gen- 
teel people,  and  whose  circumstances  eati 
enable  them  to  sustain  such  expenive,  doubt- 
less has  its  advantages;  especially  where 
there  are  families  of  sons  and  daughters  just 
coming  on  the  theatre  of  life ;  but  these  ad- 
vantages may  be  too  dearly  bought.  Those 
families  who  spend  their  whole  income  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  sake  of  apaeariog  with 
the  more  wealthy  and  fashionable,  keeping 
nothing  in  reserve  *'  for  a  rainy  dty,**  must 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  find  abund- 
ant cause  to  regret  such  an  onthrifty  course. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  so  sure  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  future  discontent  end 
wretchedness  of  children,  as  ta  educate  them 
above  their  circumstances  and  condition  in 
life;  and  especially  the  daughters  of  familii's 
in  moderate  circumstances,  giving  them  a 
little  music,  and  just  enough,  of  what  is  de- 
nominated a  fashionable  education,  to  form  in 
them  a  distaste  for  every  sober  employment, 
and  render  them  discontented,  useless,  and 
worthl€Ss,  through  life.  Thoee  families  in 
New  England,  who  began  with  little,  and 
have  risen  gradually  to  tlie  first  rank  in  soci- 
ety, are,  with  fe^«  exceptions,  the  outy  happy 
families  among  us.  it  life  were  to  be  one 
continued,  bright,  sonnv  holiday,  and  nothing 
to  be  hoped,  or  feared  beyond  it,  that  course 
of  education,  which,  by  discarding  common 
sense,  disqualifies  so  many  of  our  daughters 
for  the  ordinary  duties  and  sober  employ 


inenU  of  Ufe^  woald  be  less  ioesoMableu 
But  storms,  at  well  as  sun^ine^  are  to  be  ex- 
pected and  provided  for.  Affliction  and  ad- 
versity, at  some  time,  are  tbe  lot  of  all ;  and, 
what  IS  more,  these  chastisements  are  necet- 
sary,  and  are  sent  in  mercy,  to  reclaim  os 
from  our  wanderings.  Is  it  not  wise,  there- 
fore, to  teach  our  children  to  expect,  and  be 
prepared  for  those  scenes  of  life,  which  are 
certainly  before  them. 


EFFECTS  OF  IVD08TRT  AXin  ECOVOKT. ' 

Wbeh  I  first  knew  A.  B.,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  possessing,  it  is  true,  a  cottage  of 
his  own,  with  a  verv  small  garaen ;  but  his 
constitution  being  delicate,  and  health  pre- 
carious, so  that  be  was  not  a  profitable  laboi^ 
er,  the  farmera  were  unwilling  to  employ  him. 
In  this  condition  he  came  into  my  service : 
his  wife  at  that  time  having  a  young  child, 
contributed  very  little  to  tbe  general  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  |  his  wages  were  ten  shil- 
lings per  week,  dieting  himself,  and  with  lit* 
tie  besides  that  could  be  considered  at  profit- 
able. We  soon  perceived  that  the  dotbioK 
of  tbe  fismily  became  more  neat  and  unprov- 
ed ;  certain  gradations  of  bodily  health  ap- 
peared ;  tbe  cottage  was  whitewashed,  and 
enclosed  with  a  rough  wall  and  gate;  the 
rose  and  the  c^ochorus  began  to  blossom 
about  it ;  the  pigbecame  two ;  and  a  few 
sheep  marked  A.  B.  were  running  about  the 
lanes :  ilien  his  wife  had  a  little  cow  which  it 
was  '*  hoped  his  honor  would  let  eat  some  of 
the  rough  grass  in  the  upper  field ;"  but  this 
was  not  entirely  given.  This  cow  in  spring 
was  joined  by  a  better ;  but  finding  s«c»  cat- 
tle difficult  to  maintain  through  the  winter, 
they  were  disposed  of,  and  the  sbeep  aag- 
mented.  After  about  six  year's  service,  my 
honest,  quiet,  sober  laborer  died,  leaving  his 
wife  and  two  children  surviving,  a  third  had 
recently  died.  We  found  him  posscmed  of 
some  money,  though  I  know  not  the  amount: 
two  fine  hogs,  and  a  flock  of  forty-nine  good 
sheep :  auiTall  his  stock  was  acquired  solely 
with  the  rei^ular  wages  of  ten  shillings  a 
week  ^  in  conjunction  with  the  simple  aids  of 
rigid  sobriety  and  economy,  without  a  mur- 
mur, a  complaint,  or  a  grievance. 


APrtmd  Jfaa— Is  a  fool  in  a  fermentatioiH 
that  swells  and  boils  over  like  a  porridge  pot. 
He  seu  out  his  feathers  like  an  owl,  to  swell 
and  seem  larger  than  he  is.  He  is  troubled 
with  a  tumor  and  inflammation- of  self  con- 
ceit that  renders  every  part  of  him  stiff  and 
uneasy.— Bii//er. 


The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  think  ooeV 
self  wise ;  the  next  to  tell  othere  to ;  the 
third  to  despise  all  counsel. 
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HO.  47. 


,  I  DREAM£a 

BT  B.  V.  SOUtB. 

I  drMmied— «nd  *twM  a  Unrtlj,  bletied  drtrnm^ 
That  I  again  ny  natW«  hillt  bad  found, 

Tba  Btoatf  roaks»  Uie  TaUe/,  and  Um  atream 
That  oMd  to  hol^l  me  oaptiTc  to  hi  loand. 

I  waa  a  ehild  again-^I  itMMned  anew, 
AboQt  mj  earlj  haonts,  ahd  saw  the  whole 

That  fadea,  with  wakinr  memoiy,  from  the  Tiew 
Of  thia  myiteriooa  thing  we  eall  the  soul. 

A  ?er7  chUd,  again  betide  the  brook, 

I  made  m/  punj  band  a  eup  to  dip 
Among  the  tparl^ling  waters,  where  I  took 

Its  1k>I1ow  fuH,  and  brought  it  to  my  |ip. 

And  oh !  that  eooling  draoght  I  still  ^an  taale, 
And  feel  it  Hi  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  i 

*Tis  Rke  a  fount,  that  in  the  desert  waste, 
Leaps  out  the  wearjr  pilgrim  to  i^fheeh. 

The  spiee  of  other  days  waa  borne  along. 
From  shrub  and  forest,  on  the  balmy  brteie ; 

I  heard  my  warbling  wild  bird*s  tender  song 
Come  sweet  and  thrllKng,  throng^  the  rustlbg 
trees. 

All  waa  rastored,  as  in  the  aunny  day. 
When  I  belieTed  my  little,  mral  gitmnd. 

The  eentre  of  the  world,  whoee  limits  lay 
Just  where  the  bright  borison  hemmed  it  round. 

And  she  who  waa  my  sister  dieo,  but  now. 
What  she  may  be,  the  pure  immortals  know, 

Who,  round  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  bow. 
And  bathe  in  gkxj  yelled  from  all  below. 

But,  die  was  there,  who,  wMi  her  riper  years, 
Onee  walked,  the  guardian  of  my  iofiint  feet, 

Brew  from  my  hand  the  thorn,  wiped  oflTroy  tears. 
And  bronght  ber  flowers  to  deek  our  grassy 
seat. 

I  saw  her  eheek  with  life's  warm  eurrent  flushed, 
'     CInog  to  the  fingera  that  I  used  to  hold. 
Heard  the  lored  TQiee  that  Is  forever  bushed. 
And  felt  the  form  that  long  ago  wai  eold. 

AH  I  bare  been  and  known,  in  all  the  years, 
Sinee  I  w«  sporting  in  that  eherished  spot^ 

My  hopes,  ay  mts»  my  wishes  and  my  tews. 
As  only  dreamiags,  were  alike  forgot. 

*Twas  this  that  made  my  dream  so  blessed  and 
brightt 

And  me  the  eareless  thing  that  I  was  then  t 
Yet,  Time,  I  would  not  now  reverse  thy  flight. 

And  ridL  the  running  of  my  raee  again. 

The  fairest  joys  that  struek  their  rooU  in  earth, 
I  would  not  rear  again,  to  bloom  and  fiKle ! 

I*ve  had  them  onee,  in  theifkleal  worth,     - 
Their  height  P? e  meaamred,  and  their  sobstanee 
.    weighed. 


If  or,  those  who  sleep  in  peaee,  would  I  awake. 
To  have  their  hearts  with  time's  delusions  filled; 

The  seal  that  God  baa  set,  I  would  not  break. 
Nor  eall  the  votee  tolipa  that  be  baa  sdlled. 

And  still,  I  lore  my  dream— 'twaa  very  sweet. 
To  be  among  my  native  hilta  again. 

Where  my  light  heart  was  borne  by  iafimt  feet, 
The  eareless,  blissful  ereature  I  waa  then  I 

Whene'er  I  thmk  of  it,  the  warm  tears  loll, 
Unealled,  and  unforbidden,  down  my  eheek,   - 

But,  not  for  joy  nor  sorrow.  O,  my  soul ! 
Thy  nature,  power,  or  purpose,  who  ean  speak  f 


Fran  the  NewTork  Bvaagoliif. 
JOUBHAL    OF    ▲    VISTT    TO    BUBOFB» 

%  Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 

LBTTBB   I.— IlfTRODUCTOBY. 
Mr  DBAB  BBOTHBB  LbaVITT— Uotll  iBtdyi 

I  had  wholly  giveo  up  the  idem  of-  publishing 
mny  pnrt  oif  the  journal  of  mv  iate  tour. 
The  reaaona  were  mainly  two-fold ;  my  pra^ 
eat  official  oares,  in  which  I  am  sufficiently 
abeorbed,  and  a  fear  lest  I  could  not  at  has^ 
intervals  furnish  any  thmg  worthy  of  tha 
pblic  eye  or  ufcoful  to  the  reader.  I  kept  a 
journal  with  no  design  of  publiaty  ;  but  as  I 
have  kept  it  for  more  than  90  years,  only 
with  tnore  interest  and  minnteneis.  Nor  is 
it  my  present  intention,  in  complianee  with 
your  counsel  and  request,  strictly  to  pursue 
or  transcribe  its  contents.  Selections  rather, 
and  extracts,  cast  in  a  new  and  comparative- 
ly fitting  form,  wdl  be  all  I  shall  ^tteaspt; 
and  this,  with  the  purpose  to  furnish  a  paper 
weekly  for  some  tmie;  but  with  no  pledge  as 
to  length,  continuance,  or  excelience  of  man- 
ner If  f  can  supply  any  thia^  useful  to  my 
couBtrvraen^  and  at  the  same  tune  entertain- 
ing, while  It  meets  the  natural  and  proper 
thirst  which  we  all  feel  for  knowledge  re- 
specting men  and  manners  at  a  distance^  and 
particularly  in  Europe ;  if  my  papers  may 
subserve  the  good  or  your  readers  and  the 
cause  of  God  and  man  ^  as  connected  with 
the  evident  and  wonderiul  progress  of  socie- 
ty in  this  and  coming  ages  r  I  shall  certainly' 
rcioice  and  consider  the  time  well  employed. 
"For  none  of  us  liveth .  to  himself.'^  May 
our  actions  show  wliose  we  are  1 

To  make  a  visit  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
accomplish  a  respecuble  survey  in  the  older 
hemisphere,  is  no  small  undertakbg.  £xpe-> 
rience  gives  to  eveiy  one  the  proper  impres- 
sion of  its  magnitude.  To  men  of  retired 
habits ;  to  the  minister  of  religion ;  the  stu- 
dent and  the  recluse;  to  those  who  have 
mingled  little  with  the  world,,  or  viewed  it 
only  "  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat/  in 
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iBttfSMkdfeMoktmKipanoiMiM;  itnanpt* 
far  of  csreM^Mli  M  nv^Ujh  o(  trini  as  well 
at  aiB03«iiiaBC.— To  all  howeveri-who  are  not 
heavy  and  dull  as  lead,  it  must  be  intenestinff. 
To  me,  whiltf  1  mis  enabled  to  be^stofctilarijr 
calm,  in  evtry  viobaicude  of  thinasy  die  irn 
terest  vmsf  tlirillinf;  and  in^eaoribaible.  It 
waF  the  reaitlsatioh  of  po9^e  fuiekis^  Tonth- 
fttl  da>-dreams,  and  t6n<d  antieiimtioiit,  that 
formerly  lived  only  in  the  air  of  IJtopia,  I 
had  wholly  abandoned  in  my  plan  of  life, 
both  ai^tiveky  and  positively;  (be  vision  of 
a  voyage ;  <^»ntented(y  especting  to  die  on 
tliis  side  of  tlie  ocean,  without  at  all  seeing 

.  tbe  othav.  But  the  prorideofoe  of  God  or- 
dered H  ocberwite;  and  in  ten  days  fraoa  die 
first  serious  oon^erafion  of  sucli  a  flncaaute, 
I  wiss  dfldat.  on  cba  statelv  ttmbers  that  bore 
metwiee  gulaaity  over  that  ttnpeadoos  aril* 
demess  of  waves*  May  my  arbole  life  de- 
SKNistrale  the  gratitude  to  God,  that  **  for- 
gets not  all  hib  beneiits  I**  I  have  hung  on 
the  help  of  his  sovereigory^  and  great  have 
been  my  obli^tibus  to  his  m^rcy  and  his 
IsithfoSaass. 

Tbe  tielflci  of  the  Cbalera^  wliioh>  wbea  X 
«M  sisgularly  apanad  from  death,  amid  ita 
depredations  hi  our  city  the  prcoeaing  s«iati- 
mar,  sliU  oppressed  we^  and  showed  the«r 
praaeiteefi^  A  pervading  and  seamingly  tncur* 
aiUe  nervoiw  dafaibty,  wen*  the  immediaAe 
occasion  of  the  voyage.  This  my  physiciaa 
advised  ;  aad  tbe  kiadaesa,  prompt  and  |pao- 
erousy  aa  delicate  and  happy,  of  an  affecCiofi«- 

'  ma  oongragatiacit  putme  m  possession  of  tbe 
necessary  nieaas^  while  ibeir  fall  and  free' 
eonatiit  was  volanteertd  for  nyabsoacet  and 
all  ihts^  with  no.  movement  on  mj^  part*  1 
thank  God  for  such  eipressions  of  their  at- 
.OMjimient,  aad  I  tbaak  $hem  subordinately, 
fur  tbe  matter  and  tbe  manner  of  tAiairbe- 


0<cen  wben  abroad,  where  establishments 
tmd  hierarchv  are  orcanived,  where  prelacy 
wantons  in  tlie  wealth  and  iourishes  in  the 
^  fompa  of  **  tljis  present  evii  world,"  where 
btnefiets  and  lirags  and  sinecures  and  plur 
faKeieaabolMid,  aad  shape  the  ideas  of  tiieir 
inaombants,  while  they  inflect  also  their  pria- 
dplas ;  have  I  recurred  to  the  iocomparaUe 
b<Nid  of  aflection,  tbe  mutual  iateresw  of  a 
aacial  aad  a  tpiricunl  cliaracter/  which  is  the 
alory  of  the  American  pastor,  aad  rejoiced 
m  the  differeace.  1  have  in  the  light  of  such 
^dntrasfs,  frequently  exclaimed^  '*  Give  me 
tbe  hearts  6f  oay  people ;  I  seek  not  theirs 
bat  theaou  A  congregation,  witho«H  their 
affactionff  is  a  miserable  iaheritance,  a  poor 
and  pitiable  portion,  Christ  would  disdain 
taeba  heritage,  and  so  would  1/'  But  ail 
this  is  iiamance,  a  coucepiioo  of  impractica- 
ble foUy,  to  a  oleiV"*<^>^»  <^  '<x>  <»l^^  .^  * 
dissenting  minister  even,  ia.  tbe  close  vicin* 
age  dlid  chilling  ataiospbere  of  a  politioo- 
ecclcstastical  ektablisbmeiit.    They  seenr  to 


have  no  idea  of  it,  and  to  vegpirJ  Ilk  attesai* 
tion  witli  a  temper  to  impauOi,  or  at  least 
suspect,  the  credibility  of  the  witness.'  En- 
dowments and  securities  in  the  stocks,  are 
the  coesiderations  on  whicfr  tbetr  Mth  and 
hope,  as  opposed  to  all  fanatioal  expectations, 
are  disciplined  to  venture;  and  in  many  iiw 
stances  precious  little  love  comparatively  ^- 
Ifits  between  the  shepherd  and  the  uoik.' 
Why  should  it  ^  It  ii  eicluded.  Br  what 
law?  Truly,  the  law  ofsecuhirity  and  feudal 
might.  That  heavenly  plant  is  at  best  an 
oxoticin  our  world.  It  requires  a  place  oi 
culture^  and  of  warmth  in  which  to  ttourtsli. 
But  it  IS  never  found  where  it  is  neither  ex« 
pected,  nor  mvited,  nor  required,  because  it 
M  not  appreciated  as  it*  should  be,  and  no 
provision  or  plaee  is  made  for  its  existence. 
And  what  is  a  parochial  organizatioa  widiouc 
love?  One' of  the  most  sepulchral  aqd 
gloomy  and  absurd  relations  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  one  of  pre-eminent  sacrileiee  aiid 
abuie;  with  sin  somewhere,  aad  responsi- 
bility '  following  hard  after*  it.  Of  this  mora 
hereafter,  with  a  glance  at  prelaqy  in  Eng- 
land. 

Ou  Wedaesdajr  April  lOtb,  183ft,  at  10 
o'dook,  A.  M.,  having  been  duly  warned  in 
the  public  prints  as  well  as  privately,  1  step- 
ped from  tha  quay  at  Whitehall  Shp  to  the 
steamboat  Hercules,  that  was  engaged  to 
coovey  us  to  tlie  packet  ship  Samson,  thai 
uuder  way  in  tihe  offing«    I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  sensatiaas  of  blended  peasiveHest 
mid  hope,  with  which  i  felt  die  tarrmfamm  of 
*'  my  dear,  my  native  land"  recede  from  m^ 
footsteps,  while  I  trod  the  floating  boards  aa 
a  passenger  to  Europe,  with  ill  'he  novelties 
unexplored,  and  the  perils  unproved,  of  old 
ocean   with    its   **  countless    multitude   of 
waves.**    To  a  Urge  concourse  of  my  frienda 
and  congregation  waiting  on  shore,  I  return- 
ed the  valedictocy  signal,  aad  while  I  seeooed 
to  see  their  friendly  prayers  asoendii^  for 
our  safety,  I  felt  ihe  incense  of  reqaest  for 
them  aspirinji  from  the  altar  of  my  exiled 
bosom.    A  few  dear  friends  accompanied  ua 
to  the  shfp ;  but  while  I  felt  the  kindnesa, 
and  thanked  their  generous  and  tender  sym- 

Sathies,  I  was  very  Tittle  disposed  to  conrerse. 
ly*'1ieart's  whole  treasure". of  aaeartWf 
sort  seemed  located  in  the  soeaes  behind  ma, 
and  wbetlier  i  should  aver  be  perauttad  to 
revisit  them  was  a  problem  ofimposaiblc 
solution,  except  to  die  wisdom  of  eternal 
Providence.  oliM  i  was  endbM  to  trast  aa 
well  as  feel,  whilst  necessitated  to  feel  aa 
well  as  trust.  Such  feelings  are  known  only 
CO  experience  in  similar  relations. 

The  Samson,  Capt.  D.  Chadwick,  is  bound 
for  toodoik  and  is  oue  of  a  line  of  packets 
that  start  irom  either  port,  punctually  and 
statedly  on  a  given  dMr,  and  aecompJish  tbiw* 


voyafpst  m  a  year. 
64 souls;  namely. 


bavaoa  board«boac 
S3  officers  aid  crew,  30 
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iLBeranrrv  tn^  li  cabin  pnnea^n.  Tb^ 
U9t  are  Hnnsytn  to  m«  and  mamff  to  each 
other.  We  are  a  roorlej  faiiaUy  or  different 
nations;  and  by  diverse  naUrijj, 'education 
•ud  learnimey  it  has  been  computed  that  we 
eaa  spea^  aad  write  on  board  nearW  or  quite 
^  diffdrent  iansuai^es,  or  distinct  dialecu  of 
aiitech.  1  am  an  almost  total  stra^ger  to 
thorn  ail,  except  one  who  i^  my  companion 
«od  fricndtProfessor  J.  Addison  Alexander* 
ton  At'  the  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Besides  ouTsekes,  we  have  two  other 
Americana,  John  Eandolph  Clay,  £so.  Sec- 
retary of  Leftattoo  at  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 

tecsburfh,  and  Mr.  G .    The  others  are 

five  EoEhsbmen,  one  Scott  and  one  Prussian. 
Of  the  Eaitlisb,  there  were  two  military  offi- 
cers, brothers,  of  whom  the  younger  was 
Col.  H.  and  the  other  Capt.  H.  (bin  subordi- 
nate,  ihougli  senior^  witu  C.  0.  Uieir  asso- 
ciate ;  Mr.  S.  a  pix>»pectire  Captain  in  the 
India  trade,  and  Mr.  JB.  a  native  uf  Somer- 
setshire, and  a  private  Atoileinan.  Mr.  M. 
was  the  Scot,  now  a  resident  in  Upper  Can- 
nda,  a  native  of  Berw ick-upoo-Tweed.  The 
Prussian,  who,  from  its  reseuiblanoe  to  his 
real  name,  the  pas^enn^ers  whtmsioally  called 
Mr.  Fandanfto,  was  a  tali  and  stately  youne 
maa,  about  27  yeacs  of  a^e,  of  a  fine  per- 
sonal appearance  and  somewhat  learned, 
very  hauchty,  distant,  a  proud  misanthropist^ 
and  as attieistioal  a»  possible..  He  was  the 
abhorreace  uf  the  wiiole  party,  even  of  those 
-wrJMsehearu  weie  nwte  with  hiai  than  either 
beoriheyaapiKMed;  us  he  isaa  the  onl^  oae 
who  dared  to  show  a  disciplined  roaliisnit;r 
towards ''a)l  rbat  is  called  Ood^  or  that  is 
-worshipped,'' 

1  shad  charapctenze  these  more  hereafter. 
It  is  one  of  the  common  accidents  of  travel- 
Hng  by  hmd  or  water,  to  meet  with  strangers 
of  -every  ▼artetv  of  character ;  whilst  it  im- 
poses, elpeciatfy  on  Christmns,  the  necessity 
of  a  circomspeet  behfeiriour  and  a  vi|;ilaat 
wisdom.  It  preseifts  on  shipboard,  and  in 
the  foftaal  relations  of  a  familv,  a  miniature 
of  the  world  itself.  We  resemble  each  other 
oatv  iti  a  coomiiMiitj;  of  prions,  interests 
and  dani^era ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible  Itow 
much  the  happiness  or  misery  of  each  de- 
pends on  the  conduct  of  the  others.  It  is 
liowevier  of  service  to  the  attentive  pat^enjcer. 
It  ipves  him  an  tositht  into  the  characters  of 
men,  and  is  a  gradual  introduction  to  coun- 
tries where  he  is  soon  to  feel  himself  m  for- 
•ixnetw-perhaps  for  the  fir^t  time  in  his  life, 
havini;  m^tr  before  comprehended  the  mean- 
ini;  of  the  wbrd.  It  is  also  a  preparation  for 
the  scenes  before  him.  The  information  of 
each  b  soon  thrown  into  common  stock ;  and 
"Hs  total  mass  becomes  the  riches  of  each 
partner.  Too  often  indeed  die  vices  and  the 
vilhiny  of  some  are  made,  in  def;ree,  to  cir^ 
eulate  t«  common  infeaion.  But  Uie  Great 
Shepherd,  of  IkacI  i»  -every  wheriy  and  can 


keep  his  trustful  people  '  from  the  evil/  so 
lom;  as  they  are  m  tfie  woHd.  And  wbom- 
''soever  ft  may  criminate,  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  contamination,  no  excuse 
for  svnful  compliances  of  any  son,  either  on 
the  ocean  or  in  Europe. 

XBTTER  It. 

Mt  D£ar  stB,— It  seems  necessary m  thiise 
papers  to  preserve,  if  I  con,  m  pro^  niedi* 
um,  between  the  style  of  narrative,  o,>pres- 
sively-mijiute,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
sentiment  and  reflection,  vapidly  abstract, 
on  the  other.  This  shall  be  my  mm.  But 
the  reader  wi!l  allow  me  to  picture,  if  possi* 
hie,  to  his  view,  some  of  the  scenes  of  home- 
liness at  sea,  which  may  help  him  to  (he 
thoughts  and  the  sensiitiont  of  the  k«a1ity.  Jt 
is  a  rare,  an  mteresthifc,  a  peculiar,  a  roman- 
tic kind  of  existendej  the  incidents  of  which 
claim  to  live  in  the  memonr  of  the  vovager, 
in-liis  responsibUilies  of  theAiture,  and  in  the 
chapters  of  his  biography  should  it  ever  ap- 
peal 

TheHercules  detained  us  for  some  time  in 
the  bay,  when  we  left  her  for  a  less  classical 
basis ;  boarded  the  Samson,  and  waved  a  t- 
nal  farewell  to  our  receding  friends  in  the 
steam  boat.  This  was  fi;oing  from  strength 
to  strength,  from  mythology  to  scripture,  and 
from  steam  to  less  manaseable  elements. 
Our  ship  is  a  fine  one,  young,  this  her  fifth 
voyage,  and  her  behaviour  or  the  ocean  an- 
swerable to  her  excellent  character.  I  am 
the  bearer  of  a  commission  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Sociiety,  to  tlie  ensoing  annivetsanr 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
which  is  to  he  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
just  three  weeks  from  to-day,  at  10  o*dock, 
A.  M.,  and  this  occurs  there  about  five  hours 
soonei  than  on  our  meridian.  As  it  is  6xed 
for  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  in  each  year, 
so  it  falls  this  year  as  early  as  possible;  since 
the  month  enters  on  Wedn^ay.  t  am  hence 
apprehensive  of  the  uselessness  of  the  le{^- 
tion,  in  view  of  the  improbability  of  nry  being 
able  to  arrive  in  time  to  discharge  its  duties. 
On  this  ground,  I  was  influenced  much  by  a 
due  respect  to  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  and  Df*. 
Mi  I  nor,  with  other  excellent  men  associated 
with  .them,  in  hot  refusing  the  amhassan. 
Our  captain,  however,  encourages  me.  '^  Be 
sure,'  says  he,  'you  shall  be  put  down  dit 
Portsmouth  time  enough  to  fhr  On  wheels  to 
London,  before  the  first  of  May.*  When  he 
saw  several  of  us  incredulous,  ne  Would  add, 
*  true,  we  cannot  control  the  winds,  or  tell  o^ 
things  future,  or  anticipate  accidents;  nordo 
I  engage  to  do  more  than  my  best.  But  H" 
this  good  Samson  fails,  it  will  be  the  first 
time.  In  the  space  allowed,  she  cangp  there, 
and  always  has  gone.  And  as  to  fniiihfc  1 
tell  you,  she  never  has,  she  never  hai  Ww 
till  you  see  us  once  off  the  coast,  clear  an^ 
free,  and  if  wc  dont  makober  hum  ihrougTi 
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tht  bruM,  with  nuisic  tnottgh  to  set  «ll  the 
fishes  to  dancing,  iheo  j^et  me  to  spetk  for. 
jou  and  represent  the  Bible  Society/    Qnr 

,  Gsptain  is  quite  a  Mercury  in  his  way,  which 
we  all  like. 

I  shall  of^en  probably  giva  the  speeches  or 
words  ofpeople,  as  above;  and  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  dialogue :  and  would  therefare 
say  to  the  reader,  once  for  all,  that  I  am 
pledged  only  for  the  substance  of  what  is  at- 
tests. I  can  recollect  neither  words,  nor 
sentences,  as  a  general  rule ;  and  since  the 
sense  is  the  soul  of  language,  the  meaning 
the  sum  ofexpressian,  I  sliall  take  any  neces- 
sary liberties  with  the  mere  forms  and  modes 
of  what  1  rehearse  as  histoc y. 

Our  captain  is  an  interesting  man,  active 
and  agreeable,  skilful  and  expetienced ;  a 
genuine '  marlinspike  sailor/ risen  from  a  po- 
sition before  the  mast,  ana  not  '  boosted  in 
at  the  cabin  windows ;'  as  the  sailors  say,  de- 
riding the  tenderness  and  effeminacy,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  tact,  of  some  officers  whom 
thev  compassionate  and  desdSse,  as  a  '  land 
Inbber,  a  sucking  dove,  or  a  oaby  from  home/ 
He  has  been  twenty-^hree  years  regularly  fol- 
Ipwing  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  four  brothers 

^  occupied  at  once  in  the  same  profession.  One 
of  them  is  our  puisfant  first  mate,  Mr.  Chad- 1 
wick,  who  comes  into  more  direct  and  con- 
stant contact  witli  the  crew :  and  is  a  Rudo- 
mond*  of  a  man,  only  more  humane,  with  no 
less  courage,  directness,  honesty,  efficiency, 
adroitness  or  native  humor.  Our  temporary 
commander^  the  pilot,  is  a  curiosity.  He 
seems  to  magnify  his  importance,  if  not  his 
office.  He  walks  about  on  the  round-house, 
with  perpetual  motion;  as  regular  and  as 
reasonless,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  actions 
of  wild  birds  newly  caged.  Always  intently 
looking  atsometliing  or  notliing,  on  the  lar- 
board or  the  starboard  alternatelv ;  and  de- 
siring, as  the  wind  is  down  and  we  slowly 
sailing  in  zigsag  lines  through  the  Narrows, 
that  the  captain  would  help  our  prospects,  by 
hoisting  a  signal  for  a  steamboat  to  come  and 
tow  uaout ;  for  then  his  wages  would  be  the 
same,  sooner  paid,  and  his  care  superceded. 
The  captain,  however,  is  not  particularly  am- 
bitious to  pay  him  $S5  and  the  steamer  $50 
for  the  same  piece  of  service :  so  we  see  the 
•un  go  down  behind  the  hills  of  Neversink, 
as  we  here  improperly  use  the  word ;  *  and  I 
to  my  cabin  re^ir.'  I  here  despatch  my  first 
letter  booM ;  give  it  to  the  pilot  at  7  o'clock, 
.who  leaves  us  as  the  wind  freshens  in  the 
right  directiou ;  and  at  the  proper  hour,  while 
the  water  begins  to  sound  a  lullaby  and  the 
ship's  BMtfon^  quickens  through  its  billows,  I 
retire  to  ^pay  solitary  berth. 

Ti^,  It  IS  not  wonderful  that  a  man  of  re- 
iection  sluMild  feel  his  dependence  in  such  a 
condition.    Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  en- 

*  Fftlconcr's  Shipwreck. 


tertained  a  great  aversion  to  thesea.  He  was 
wont  to  say,  '  the  only  advantage  of  a  floats 
ine  prison,  over  a  common  one,  is  the  proba- 
bility of  berog  drowned  in  the  former.  Bar 
for  my  part,  I  choose  not  such  *  durance  vtic/ 
with  only  a  plank  between  me  and  eternity.' 
One  must  feel  bis  proximity  to  the  over- 
whelming deep,  as  he  hears  incessantly  the 
dashing  and  the  noise  of  many  waters  dkxe 
to  his  billow,  and  endures  the  vexatious  rol- 
ling of^  the  ship  when  the  wind  is  fair.  Bat  I 
felt  as  if  something  more  than  a  plank  wa« 
between  me  and  eternity,  even  the  right  hand 
of  my  heavenly  Father.  It  is  notgoing  to  sea 
that  makes  a  .nan  dependent  on  God.  He  is 
no  less  dependent  on  shore.  The  diffM*ence 
is  only  in  sensible  display,  and  not  m  abso- 
lute reality.  If  it  is  my  doty  to  he  here,  and 
I  am  not  a  fugitive  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  f\^  Jonah  was,  I  have  no  cause  of  anxi- 
ety. I  have  cause  only  of  trost.  With  such 
reflections  as  these,  commending  myself,  and 
those  I  love,  and  all  that  sail  with  me,  alike 
to  the  protection  of  the  *  Ood  of  our  salva- 
tion, who  is  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upoii 
the  sea^'  I  resigned  mvself  to  sleep,  and  ac- 
tually found  a  grateful  oblivion  of  care  and 
I  excited  feeling,  amid  the  din  and  the  rotting 
of  our  gallant  ship. 


-And  thou,  SMiestle  nMhi, 


A  leeret  world  of  wanders  in  thyself 

Sound  hit  ttapendooB  praist,  wliisse  greater  vslev 

Or  bids  thee  rosr,  or  bid*  thy  1 


Thunda^  J&form'i^,  Jpft/ 11.— I  wake  r»- 
firesbed,  and  find  all  well.  We  are  fairly  at 
sea ;  but  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  line  of  the  coast ;  the  wind  dead  ahead, 
but  not  strong.  I  ascend  the  round  house, 
and  enioy  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  such  as 
never  before  teasteii  iiiye};es— It  b  the  ocean 
and  the  heavens  meeting  in  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  With  no  land  visible  to  mar  the  glory 
of  the  prospect.  It  seems  as  if  the  sky  and 
the  main  were  meeuug  like  a  dome  of  im- 
mense magnificence,  a  canopy  of  gqrgeoua 
beauty,  resting  on  a  plain  surtace  immeasur- 
ably vast  and  worthy  of  its  superincumbent 
honor  and  protection.  Undigue  cff^uat,  mmK- 
yue ponttu.  It  is  grand  and  I  eqjoy  it ;  k now- 
iiig  who  made  it,  and  feeling  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  Architect,  wliose  wisdom  radiatfis 
from  all  bis  works,  and  in  this  temple  of  na- 
ture invokes  a  human  voice  to  speak  his 
praise ;  '  who  by  bis  strength  setteth  £au  the 
mountains,  beuig  girded  with  power;  wbo 
stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their 
waves,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people.',  1  feel 
no  fear  at  all-^-but  will  not  answer  fur  my 
weakness  when' the  mountain  billows  roll  and 
'  alps  on  alps  arise.* 

Di,  msris  et  temie  teiapestsfaiaqne  poienccs, 
Ftrle  viam  vento  faciltai,  et  aplMie  acMndi. 
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y«  fwwtrii  wieeis  UuK  rttte  tlM  UbiI  tnd  too^l. 


%Vitlioot  ^hamtSi no  erll  it  wliluitootf ; 
Tlie  windt,  obseMbw  to  yoir  wiH*t  Mwst. 
Riw  #i(li4lieir  terytor  in  M^mneM  rett ; 
Famr  our  ooarso,  our  etnnMi  wide  UiMeod,. 
Aad  waft  «•  uloljr  tooor  joanie/*t  end. 
.  Tkm-i^t^,  18.    A  week  has  passed  since  1 
oared  to  brinf;  op  ni^  journal.    Amoni;  other 
causes  of  thit  omission,  is  one  that  constitutes 
also  an  excuse,  and  a  good  one  while  it  lasts 
—sea-sickness.    This  disease  is  sympathetic, 
if  not  infectious.    Our  live  stock  saflfcrs; 
'dumb,  but  jet  endued  with  eloqueoco ttuit 
aconfes  inspire,'  or  rather  with  a  revulsion 
of  stomiich  produces.    Our  good  old  cow, 
with  alt  the  sheep  and  swine  and  poultry— 
geeso,  docks,  and  fowU,  endure  the  influence, 
with  such  demonstrations  as  no  fast-anclior* 
ed  barn-yard  erer  shows.    This  nmte  popu- 
lation is  more  numerous  than  ours,  and  not 
so  well  accommodated.    But  their  sensibili- 
ties are  lees  acute,  though  worthy  of  our  pity 
who  own  and  eat  tliem.    Nor  am  I  alone  of 
rationals  now  in  the  process  of  initiation.— 
Others  are  sick— literally  sick ;  since  the  Eng- 
lish |;entlemen  say  tiiac  tick  meant,  not  phys- 
ical indisposition  in  general,  but  a  speciHc 
distress  of  the  organ  of  the  stomach,  the  sen- 
sation of  nausea,  a  disposition  to  cascaile,  or 
a  cataractical  piopeoHity,  as  on^may  say.    I 
have  heard  this  before ;  especially,  I  remem- 
ber, from  my  dear  friend  Brtten,  who  censur* 
ed  justly  the  real  corruption  (if  modern  £ng- 
iishmen,  in  what  th<>y  differ  from  us  in  the 
usage  of  that  word.    The;[  have  changed  its 
meaning    from  our  primitive   old  English. 
Tho  Bible  proves  this :  *  Lord,  he  whom  thou 
lotesc   is  sick.    Simon's   wife's  mother  lay 
sick  of  a  fever.    I  wds  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me.'    Let  tbem  not  blame  us,  when  ne  arc 
right.    But    surely  sickness  at  sea   mcaiM 
some  certain  thing,  nhich  experience  can 
teadi  better  than  definition ;  and  he  who  has 
it,  wilt  be  neither  very  fastidious  about  words, 
nor  very  exemplary  or  rhetorical  in  their  use. 
He-fcels  as  if  he  would  be  much  oblit:ed#to 
mny  one,  who  conid  have  tiie  humanity,  in 
such  present  distress,  just  to  throw  him  over- 
board, if  he  pleases.    Tlie  rocking  of  tiie 
ship  is  like  xhe  n^otion  of  a  monstrous  cradle, 
only  not  at  ail  so  grateful  or  gentle ;  where 
one  is  rocked  to  his  heart's  content,  and  then 
continually   afterwards;    where   one   cries 
*  enough,  enough,'  and  is  pelted  still  jnost 
mercilessly,  upon  the  prhicipleof  a  diploiiMit- 
ic  une'qtMhnon — which  means,  it  can't  be 
helped.    A  big  man  is  a  very  little  thing  to  a 
big  ship ;  and  the  little  great,  most  quuil  to 
the  motions  of  the  large  grett.    It  is  not 
worth  while  to  be  proud :  and  A  is  neitJier 
well  enough,  nor   temerarious  enoughy  to 
*  Knigh  at  B  or  any  other  character  of  tho  a!- 
'  vhabit.    If  bt  does,  his  huighter  can*  be  paid 
back  to  Jmn  wkfa  intOTestand  embeHtshment 
noon— for  hif  tvm  will  proMilx  coma  ocit ; 


and'  then  comet  relrib«tioo  as  well  as  serit 
ousness ;  when,  to  be  the  object  of  ridiculo 
instead  of  commhieration,  b  a  cruelty,  the 
very  thought  of  which  is  as  dilapidating  to 
the  sensitive  system— alouMt — as  tlie  bare 
Huagination  of  a  piece  of  fat  pork.  The  doc- 
tors can  neither  cure  nor  prevent  it.  The*r 
healing  art  is  not  amphibious.  At  sea,  it 
nsay  remember  its  powers,  prophylactic  and 
therapeutic,  in  vain.  The  pticient  will  be 
sick,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  his  dia- 
ikcM;  and  sometimes  lor  the  whole  tcip*  as 
if  his  quarrel  witli  the  sea  was  inexorable,  if 
not  mortal.  Often  is  it  a  pity  exciting  scene : 
and  the  difference  is  great  in  the  degree  and 
the  form  of  iu  affliction.  It  is  wliollr  and 
bombly  new  to  the  suffirer ;  and  now  he  is 
wilUng  to  takt  leave  of  novelties  forever,  if 
he  may  but  be  released  from  its  tremendous 
influence.  The  night-mare  is  noUiing  to  it ; 
it  is  the  worst  of  tho  bad,  and  death  isdi^seii 
rather  than  life  ^-sometimes  death  actually 
■opervenes,  and  an  aqueous  sepulchre  con- 
cludes the  scene. 

A  witty  young  lady,  an  American,  after 
crossing  itie  oeean  once,  in  lieu  of  a  more 
wordy  or  poetical  or  graphic  depicturing  ol' 
marine  appearances,  wr^e  to  l^r  friends, 
that  all  her  ideas  in  that  relation  might  be 
condensed  in  one— the  whole  expanse  seems 
like  one  huge.dose  t>f  ipecac  1  "this  is  rather 
a  morbid  sentiment ;  and  perhaps  the  knowu 
nervous  sympathy  existing  betweon  the  stom- 
ach and  the  brara  may  \^ell  account  for  the 
truly  original  imagination,  i  can  aver  in  turn 
that  to  me  the  seme  eatensive  circle  appears 
glorious,  unparalleled  except  by  the  splen- 
dors of  the  cloudless  firmament  at  night,  and 
so  worthy  of  contemplation  that  1  should 
like  to  go  to  sea  again  for  that  mere  reason. 
Still,  this  ilescription  is  partial,  it  delights 
in  extremes,  and  wholly  omiu  the  bright  side 
of  tlie  picture.    Such  laial  results  are  very 
rare.    Some  artf  not  sick    at  all ;   others, 
slightly ;  and  in  general  -it  lasts  but  a  little 
while— like  the  preface  to  a  clever  and  a 
prufifable  book.    Besides,  *in  its  result  it  i% 
frequently,  perliaps  always,  modicioal.     it 
seems,  after  tho  revuluiion  there^  to  com- 
mence a  new  and -improved  administration 
witU  the  digestive  organs ;  nod  sometime* 
has  innde  a  happy  epoch  in  ilie  history  at' 
one's  licalth.    it  operates  with  considerable 
dj&irence,  botli  of  form  and  severity  as  well 
as  duration  and  result,  in  different  individu- 
als ;  and  the  instances  in  whidi  it  is  fatal  are 
exceedingly  rare;  as  mere  exceptions  oon- 
firming  tlie  rule  that  it  is  ordinanly  salutacy. 
1  have  been  thus  precise,  because  1  know 
that  ia  mukdU  de  met  is  shuddered  at  by  ma- 
ny hmdsmen,  espeeinUy  by  the  gentler  sea, 
and  more  espeomlty  in  Europe,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  an  excursion  to  the  opposiie 
hemisphere,  for  (hat  reason  alone,  and  agantM 
the  felt  persuasion  of  aU  other  reasons,  .Now 
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tbii  if  cncMy  tn  oyer-e#ttinttt«  of  tkt  ttmlii* 
dj.    ft  reduces  t^owo  persons  to  chttdfeti,' 
luid  the  e<1ucfleed  to  U>wer  thafi  the  ierel  of 
the  if^onint.    There  it  no  cause  fors[Uch  *• 
•uperDumemry   horror/  especially   if    the 
health  be  ordinarily  k<kkI,  and  the  reqiiifliie 
help.4,  precautions,  and  counsels,  are  duly  re- 
Carded.    There  is  moreover,  in  spke  of  all 
tile  nauseating  concomttants  and  even  in  ooh- 
segoence  of  them,  a  certain  mvinrcihle  air  or 
▼em  of  the  ludicrous  n9Sociated  iritli  it  arhich, 
io  convalescence,  occurs  to  the  patient,  and 
attends  him  innocently  ever  afterwards.    In 
my  ovrn  ca<ic,  I  «vas  sic^  ahout  four  and 
tirenty  hours,  ineludini;  one  ni^ht  oaty—- 
worse  than  two  days !    My  t'nehd,  the  pro* 
fessor,  sufll^sred  more ;  but  mis  soan  able  to 
realhse  the  as^ociavions  of  risibility,  which 
spontaneoufily  flow  with  the  tide  of  recnrkinf 
he^th  i    There  is  whh  the  disease,  when  in 
its  crisis  or  at  its  acme,  a  self-abandoiifnfr 
dejection,  a  chenpeninj^  of  one*s  own  life,  a 
lan^Kuid  and  morbid  aversion  to  move,  which 
seems  and  feels  more  insupr-rahle  by  far  than 
It  is.    In  the  mornim:  of  my  misery,  I  heard 
the  breakfast  belt^  ^miy  whh  revolted  and 
lonthini;  sensations ;  re>nained  in  the  berth  as 
if  it  were  my  descmcd  sareopho^s  previoui*ly 
to  beinj^  cant  into  the  ocean,  and  determined 
not  to  rise  at  all  at  whatever  cost.    The 
Hteward  tf)t<;red  my  state-room  aad  very  re- 
spectfully rnvTted  «»e  to  breakfast,  with  the 
Captain*9  compliments  and  those  of  the  pas- 
senKcrs :  or,  said  lie,  *  shaH  I  iH-in^  it  in  to 
you  here,  sir  ?  what  would  you  wish,  sir  ?'    I 
heard  all  his  ofiicions*oourcesy  and  dismissed 
him  as  soon  as  possible.    Tlien  ruminatinj^ 
in  the  vapors  tilt  near  aoon,  the  (Japtain  en- 
tered   tny    apartment.,    Ilis   countemmce 
beamed  with  a  certain  agreeaMe  and  yet 
mischievous  expression,  which    seemed  '  to 
*  congratulate  me  on  misfortune  and  disgrace, 
as  if  enjoying  the  humor  of  the  spectacle, 
while  he  desires  to  benefit  tilso  the  sufferer, 
lie  succeeded  in  uri^in^  mc  to  do,  what  pre* 
-viouslyappearedimpossible— arise  and  dress; 
which  I  dill  by  the  force  of  conviction  and 
sornethin*  better  than  the  freniy  of  volition. 
H4  then  assisted  ni«  on  deck,    fasting  of 
course ;  would  not  suffer  me  to  lounge  a  mo- 
ment in  the  round-hou^  ;  but  conducting 
his  patieot  to  the  open  air,  where  the  pure 
breath  of  ocean  fanned  me,  where  its  uufor- 
feited  glories  biased  on  my  eye  and  the  ship's 
motions  were  regularly  aaticipated  ;  as  we 
mounted  ma^niBeently  on  the  coming  wave, 
and  sunk  as  gracefully  into  itte  trough  of  the 
aea,  which  was  the  valley  of  imother ;  1  was 
refreshed,    amused,   and    gradually  cured. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  a  good  sailor ;   «nd 
for  (he  rest  of  the  trip  felt  nojchnvgof  it,  but 
was  stronger  and  healthier  for  the  experi- 
ence.   On  my  return  voyage,  I  was  still  more 
exempt  from  alt  sensation  of  nausea,  and 
have  goftd  rcasM'to  speak  well  of  moritiitie 


discifrfme.  and  adveaturt.    I  waa  navar  sick 
but  once.'' 

in  4ih9  progress  and  prospects  of  aeoiety^ 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  dmkkimtmit 
to  cross  the  ocean.  I  believe  that  all  €bo 
interests  of  either  hemisphere  are  tavorabt* 
concerned  in  it ;  only  J  may  not  ooMenI  the 
common  sentiment  ol  every  enlighieiiod  «Mi 
virtuous  Ainerioaa  who  visits  -foneiga  4»u9* 
tries,  that  we  os^ht  if  posMble,  to  send  oo 
bad  speeUnens  of  oor  coimtry  absoad.  They 
injure  the  nation  and  the  world.  Thegr  war 
ihcMppitteas  of  overy  subsequent  tnmlor.' 
Their  evil  odor  becomes  the  anDoyanoe  and 
the  dishonor  of  alt  their  countrymen:  and 
they  i»isref>reeent  a  nation  whose  very  atoei- 
len<jta  sufficiently  conHnend  it  to  the'eovy  of 
the  moan  and  the  calOomy  of  the  wicked  ; 
whdo  its  ftiults  need  no  adi^ert«seiiien4 
abroad,  but  confessedly  require  dimiiuition 
and  corroction  at  home.  Yours  &:c 


LfTTLC  JAMES  AND   HfS  SISTER   HACHBL  : 

Or  a  Narrative  of  two  little  children  m  the 
New  York  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  following  narrative  is  calculated  to 
slioiv  how  much  care  God  is  pleased  to  take 
ot  little  cliildron,  even  under  some  of  the 
most  afQictive  of  his  dispensations,  and,  when 
we  contemplate  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
manifested  in  creatitig.  tlie  lu^avens  and  tJ^ 
earth,  and  reflect  alsio  that  his  goodness  is 
equal  to  his  j^atneiis,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  saying— 

"  When  Icooiider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
tliy  (ingert,  the  moon  and  thesUrs  which  thoo 
hast  ordained ;  What  is  man  that  thoo  arc 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  Son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him  ?** 

During  the  summer  of  183)^  when  the  city 
of  New  York  was  visited  by  Uie  cholera,  qni- 
ny  poor  children,  whose  parents  had  died  of 
thit  dreadful  pestilence,  were  received  into 
the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  ;  and  amoog 
tliem  was  a  little  boy,  by  the  name  of  James 
Hodgins,  who  was  then  about  three  yearrt 
old  :  he  was,  with  fourteen  others*  admitted 
on  the  t7th  July,  into  that  eaoeUent  instiitt* 
tion.  The  v^f^Ae  of  J  ames,  hearing  where  lio 
Was,  visited  him  at  nil  proper  opportotiitiea, 
and,  on  such  occasions,  has  sometimes  ob- 
served to  persons'  in  the  house,  that  l4tcle 
James  had  a  nister  when  his  mother  died,  bot 
that  he  could  never  nnd  her  since  tbatpeti- 
od :  such  remarks  passed,  however,  witnont 
any  other  notice  tbai^  the  silent  but  solemn 
impression  which  it  was  oalculaied  to  nuriie 
on  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  that  the  little  ais- 
ter  must  hav«  soon  followed  its  mother  to  the 
grave  by  the  same  awfal  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  that  James  had  been  no* 
ticed  tohwve  fonned  a  partioohir  nttaehinent 
to  a  little  orphan  girl  it>  the  AsyUifo,  and  that 
he  nerer  appeamiito  be  happy  when  he  was 
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•out  of  hit  school  noom,  without  boioK  ia  com- 
l»af«MllibMiiitU»fiproiiie.  ThUlitdeKir^ 
whoiMtbotttayearyoangtr  than  Janiea*  a^ 
mmjB  fceoMd  even  to  excel  him  m  affio&ion, 
Oltes  oMn^  him  io  help  her  out  of  hec  irooh^ 
Im.  U  hatheen  uvpottible  not  to  admim 
«#eb«tnkiii||.mMrk»ofafiectkNiash«ve  been 
ohMrved  to  exitt  between  these  two  dear 
bahee^  and  ijhaa  been  sappoeed  that  the? 
must  have  been  very  near  neijdibors'  ohit> 
dten*  or  perhaps  oonsios,  or  in  some  other 
^Mt^hadaremerobranceofeachother.  Here 
it  la  proper  to  observot  that  wImo  the  Kirk 
wee  admitted  into  the  Asjluiu,  it  was  from 
nil  establishment  appropriaCed  at  the  time  al* 
Ittded  tOy  to  the  reception  of  such  destitute 
children  as  were  found  to  jurvive  their  pa* 
rents  who  had  died  of  the  cbolera»  and  from 
iome'cause  or  otbcr^  no  knowledice  of  her  pa- 
rents', name  could  be  ascertaiited,  arisini^, 
probahij,  from  the  too  well  remembered  ooir- 
fusion  which  frequentlt  occurred  in  families 
while  the  pestilence  walked  iu  darkness,  and 
destruction  wasted  us  at  noonday. 

This  dear  child,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, became  au  object  of  much  interest  with 
the  Iramane  ladies  at  the  liead  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  as  they  knew  nor  her  name,  they 
eave  her  the  name  of  one  of  their  former  snd 
much  venerated  associates  in  office,  who  not 
only  gave  her  consent  thereto,  but  also  very 
tenderly  embraced  and  blessed  the  child.-- 
The  name  of  ih^n  orphan  was  then  entered 
onihe  books  of  the  institution  as  Margaret 
Llndsey,  and  from  tlie  peculiar  circnmstan* 
ces  attending  her  case,  little  Margaret  was 
viewed  with  more  tlian  ordinary  concern. 

Little  James,. although  unconscious  of  all 
tht  kind  proceedings  which  were  takinjc  place 
between  the  ladies  and  Margaret,  still  con* 
timied  to  feel  the  same  unwavering  affection 
to  Margaret,  and  the  no  less  reganTshown  by 
her  towards  her  **  Jimmy  Hodgins,**  as  she 
has  alwajrs  called  him,  seems  to  have  prepar- 
ed the  minds  of  the.  observers  for  the  sequel. 

One  day  in  September,  1833,  James'  uncle 
^Ued  at  the  Asylum  to  see  him ;  as  Jamas 
was  then  as  his  eohool^  Mr.  Hodgins  was  in- 
vited into  riie  Nursery,  (a  pari  of  the  house 
where  he  had  never  before  beeo^)  till  Jaa>6s 
shoaki  be  called  ia  s  while  sitting  m  this  room, 
aad  seeing  sudt  a  number  of  little  ones  so 
bapsjr,  aad  so  comfortably  provideil  lor,  Mr. 
Hodgm't  recollections  of  James's  sister  were 
anaia  bsought  to  his  mmd,  and  he  repeated 
to  the  nurse  what  be  had  before  remarked  to 
others,  that  his  little  nephew  had  a.  sister 
when  bis  mother  died,  but  that.he  could  nev- 
er find  her  since,  althoagh  she  had  been 
sought  fee  with  much  anxiety.  At  that  mo- 
ment James  came  in,  and  the  nurse  as  us«ial 
told  little  Margaret  that  her  "  Jimmy  Hod- 
gina"  had  come  in.  Margaret  immediate!' 
hastened  to  welcome  him,  and  now  they  boti 


il 


•tood  together  before  the  uncle  in  their  ac- 
customed attitudes  of  affectionate  embrace. 

Pray  Madam,  said  Mr.  H.  to  the  nprse,  by 
labat  name  did  you  call  that  little  girl? 
Margaret,  sir,  was  the  reply. 
Mr.  Hodgins.  looking  steadfastly  at   the 
child,  could  no  longer  withhold. 

That  is  Jamjes'  sistehI  he  *exclaimed» 
and,  with  tears  of  joy,  caressed  them  both. 
It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  known 
that  this  dear  little  giri'a  real  name  was  Ra- 
chel Elisabeth  Hodgins. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Hodgins,  in  Aivor  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  children, 
was  so  strooglv  oorroboraied  \>y  their  daily 
affectioncte  behavioor  tonards  each  other, 
that  little  doobt  oftlie  fact  roMiainedt  still, 
it  was  theeglit  best,  if  possible,  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional evidence.  This  was  ofiered  by  Mr. 
M.  and  he  was  aHowed  to  bring  two  females, 
who,  be  said,  welt  knew  the  little  girl  when 
her  mother  died.  On  the  day  appointed,  they 
came  to  tb» Aayhim,  aad,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  theSu- 
perintendeot,  seleotedirom  all  the  other  chil- 
dren, the  same  httle  girl  as  the  sister  of 
James,  that  the  uncle  had  before  discovered. 
On  this  occasion,  the  uude,  bf  request  of  (lie 
Trustees,  remait»ed  outside  of  the  room,  and 
the  whole  scene  waa  truly  ioteretting,  and,  to 
all  present,  very  condasive  in  establishing'  so 
important  a  fact. 

The  dear  boy  James  was  hhh\y  plessed 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  little  favorite 
eirl  WHS  really  his  sister,  and  his  regard  for 
her  seemed  to  receive  a  new  impulse. 

How  strikin^l^  manifest  is  the  pruviilence 
of  God  in  all  this  nfiair  1  He  hacl  implanted  . 
in  the  heart  of  each  of  these  children, .  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  aUachment  to  each  other, 
which  should  siirpats  all  common  childish 
preferences,  and  which  should,  in  due  time, 
serve  to  settle  forever  the  kind  of  relation*, 
ship  that  existed  between  them.  Had.  not 
this  show^  itself  in  the  strong  and  natural 
light  in  which  it  was  observed,  and  as  has" 
been  described,  it  might  >et  be  questioned 
whether  all  the  other  evidence  would  have 
been  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  such  on  en-  • 
dearing  connection. 

ParenU  may  learn  hy  this  singular  event, 
the  advantage  of  teaching  their  children  eai^ 
ly  to  call  each  other  by  the  affectK>nate,ap- 
pellattoii  of  brother  and  mierf  in  their  com- 
mon conversation.  This  is  practised  uni* 
fbrmly  ia  some  familiea,  and  it  always  iiidi* 
catee  not  only  a  superior  attention  on  the 
part  of  parents  towards  their  diildren,  but  ia 
also  productive  of  that  mutual  tenderness 
which  should  always  characterize  such  near 
relationship..  If  James  Hodgins  hdd  been  in 
the  habit  of  callioK  Rachel  hister,  it  would 
hare  saved  his  friends  much  trouble. 
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From  Mft'an'i  Gospel  Seedt. 
BIBLE  ANECDOTE. 

I  had  a  striktiig  example  of  tbet  power  of 
the  Bihle  on  the  mind  ot  an  unbeliever,  who 
was  a  determined  opposer  of  the  truth. 

At  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  where  a  lar^e 
party  wa&  assembled,  I  conversed  with  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  and  a  surgeon :  the  con- 
versation was  extremelv  painful  to  me,  as 
they  argued  and  cavilled  nnftrilyr  I  answer- 
ed them  from  the  Bible  which  I  heki  in  my 
hand.  Our  host  havtnjt  listened  to  us  for 
some  time,  said,  **  It  appears  to  me  necessa- 
ry, before  answering  these  gentlenoen  from 
the  Bible,  that  -you  should  declare  to  them 
what  it  really  is,  becau6e  1  am  aware  tliac 
>  your  antagonistb  are  not  convinced  of  the 
divinii;v  of  that  book."  ''  What  I  my  Lord/ 
replied  I,  "  if  1  were  to  draw  the  capuin*s 
sword,  and  wound  bin  -tlicrewith,  would  it 
be  requisite  to  make  him  sensible  that  toe 
was  wminded,  that  this  geBtleoMtn  (the  sur- 
l»eon)  fihotild  testify  ;  Ist.  That  the  sword  is 
of  good  steel ;  SM.  That  the  blade  has  a  keen 
edge;  3d.  That  the  myscles  and  veins  being 
out,  this  geotlexnaa  is  obliged  to  feel  ?  U  not 
the  pi^of  of  a  sword  being  a  sword,  demon- 
strated by  iu  point  and  cnlge  ? .  And  think 
you,  that  the  everlasting  God,  wlio  has  spo« 
ken  this  word,  which  he  declares  to  be  sharp- 
er than  any  two-edged  sword,  has  noi  given 
to  it  a  sufiicient  efiicaop  to  strike  and  pcM* 
Irate  the  conscience  of  one  of  his  creature«  ! 
a  man  I  a  sinner  ?  No,  gentlemen,^  continu- 
ed I  firmly ;  (several  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  now  around  us,  and  listened  with 
apparent  interest ;)  *'  no ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  truths  contained  in  this  holy  volume 
require,  that  to  be  recognized  as  such,  raao 
must  f^x  the  seal  of  his  approbation,  or, 
that  the  true  and  living  lieht  cannot  enlight- 
en the  understanding  of  a  mortal,  until  the 
foetid  and  \acillating  flame  of  the  lamp  of 
reason  is  united  thereto." 

Upon  this,  the  captain  withdrew  to  the  re- 
cess of  the  window ;  whilst  I  answered  sev- 
eral questions  concerning  faith,  and  its  con- 
sequent peace.  The  captain  appeared  agi- 
tated ;  after  some  minutes  haci  elapsed,  he 
returned  to  us,  and  said  to  me,  with  visible 
emotion,  J*  Pray,  tell  mc,  if  the  habitual  joy 
and  security  which  you  now  possess  are  the 
results  of  the  principles  which  you  hold  ?*' 
**  Sir,"  replied  I,  affectionately,  "  whenever 
I  expose  myself  to  the  rays  ot  the  sun,  I  re- 
ceive not  only  light  but  heat  therefrom.  In 
Hke  manner,  whenever  I  read  or  meditate 
on  the  word  of  truth  and  life,  I  experience 
the  fame  effect  in  my  soul,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  by  faith,  Jesus  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  brightness  of  His 
glory,  witfiout  having  a  deep  seiue  of  the  viv- 
ifying light  which  emanates  from  and  beams 
in  Uim.'' 


*  Upon  my  honor  l**  exclaimed,  tlie  Cap- 
II,  **  I  bqpB  to  believe  that  you  arein  the 


.    «Ub 

uin,  "  1  Degw  to  neiieve  tnat  you  i 
right.  I  never  so  earnestly  desired,  at  I  now 
do,  to  know  that  happiness  which  you  possess. 
Indeed,  «r,  I  deem  you  the  happiest  of  men, 
and  I  would  give  the  half  of  my  fortune  to 
think  as  you  do.*'  I  smiled  mid  replied, 
"  your  honor  is  only  that  of*  a  poor  stoner, 
make  it  not  then  your  stay  ^  as  to  the  happi- 
ness which  1  possets,  it  coft  me  nothing,  and 
God  will  not  sell  it  dearer  to  yoo  than  he  hat 
done  to  me,**  **  What  then  roust  I  do  to  ob- 
tain it  ^  rejoined  the  captain  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  **  You  mutt  lend  a  willing  ean*, 
and  apply  your  heart,**  replied  I,  *'  to  the 
words  of  the  ajpottle  James  :  **  Wherefore, 
lay  apart  all  nlthiness,  and  ttiperfluity  of 
naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meekness  the 
ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  vour 
souls.*  "  We  mutt  confess,"  said  our  host, 
**  that  the  means  are  easv,  and  the  doctrine 
which  we  have  just  heard,  powerfully  attrac- 
tive." 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  measure  my  auditors 
rrally  believed,  but  I  have  always  feU  per- 
suaded, that  the  testimony  of  Gfod  waton 
that  day  powerfully  brought  home  to  the 
heart  or  onf,  to  whom  every  argument,  and 
every  evidence  tlmt  hwnan  reason  could  ad- 
vancjt,  had  proved  unavailingr  The  heart  of 
thit  man  was  undoubtedly  mO'cd  by  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  speaking  in  His  word, 
and  this  logician,  who  doubtless  had  often 
endeavored  by  tlie  subtlety  of  logic  to  argue 
aga4o»t  others,  found  himself  vanquished  be- 
fore the  wisdom  of  the  Omnipotent  Saviour ^ 
who  destroys  the  wisdom  of  tne  wise,  and  bv 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  makes  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  the  world. 


VOLTAIRE. 

11b  was  a  man  of  astonishing  ootckoets, 
extent  and  versatility  of  talent;  he  bad  a 
great  deal  of  worldly  sense,  and  of  literary 
acuteness ;  and  in  individutil  cases,  where  hit 
person  and  vanity  (his  ruling  passion)  wa^ 
not  compromised,  he  \%ould  sometimes  he 
generous  and  friendly  i  but  hit  total  want  of 
all  principle,  moral  and  religious ;  his  impu- 
dent audacity ;  hit  filthy  sensuality  ;  his  per- 
secuting envy  ;  hit  bate  adulation  ;  bit  u»> 
wearied  trcacliery ;  his  tyranny;  hiscraeltj; 
his  proftieacy ;  his  hypocrisy,  will  render  bun 
forever  the  toom,  as  bis  unboonded  powen 
will  the  wander,  of  mankiad.— QMort..JR«p; 
Fo/.  2S,  1880.      . 


The  example  of  good  men  it  vtsible  r#li»- 
losophy. 


Vain  glory  blossoms  but  never  heart. 
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Ftmd  Oie  WeMern  Bfontlilx  MagasiiNii 
THE  WINTER  KING. 

BT  XTM  ■.  F.  •OUXS. 

O !  what  viU  become  of  thee,  poor  little  bird  f 
The  mattering  storm  in  the  distance  is  beard ; 
The  roagh  winds  are  waking,  the  eloadt  growing 


They'll  soon  seatter  snow  flakes  all  OTer  tHy  haek ! 
From  what  sunny  elime  hast  thoa  wandered  awaT! 
And  what  art  thoa  doing,  this  cold  winter  day  ? 


Tm  piaking  the  gam  from  the  old  peaeh  i 
The  storm  does'nt  trooble  me  !  Pee,  dee,  dee. 

Bat,  what  makes  thee  seem  ao  aneooseloos  of 

eare?     . 
The  brown  earth  is  frosen,  the  branehes  are  bare : 
And  how  eanst  thoa  be  so  light-hearted  and  free. 
Like  Liberty's  form,  with  the  spirit  of  gloc^ 
"When  no  plaee  is  near  for  thy  erening  rest^ 
No  leaf  for  thy  sareeo,  for  thy  bosom  no  nest  f 

Beeaose  the  same  hand  is  a  shelter  for  me. 
That  took  off  the  summer  leaves— Pee,  dee,  doe. 

Bat,  man  feels  a  harden  of  eare  and  of  grief. 
While  ploeking  the  daster  and  bindb|;  the  sheaf ! 
In  the  summer  we  (kint,  in  the  winter  we'er 

chilled. 
With  e^r  a  void  that  is  yet  to  be  filled. 
We  Uke  from  the  oe^n,  the  earth,  and  the  air. 
Yet,  all  their  rich  gifts  do  not  sileoee  oar  care. 

A  ftty  small  portion  saffleient  will  be. 

If  sweetened  with  gratitode !  Pee,  dee,  dee. 

I  UttBk  thee,  bright  monitor!   what  thoa  haat 

-     twght 
Will  eft  be  the  theme  of  the  happiest  thoaght 
We  look  at  the  olo«ds---while  the  bird  has  an  eye 
To  him  who  reigns  over* them,  ebangeleai  and 

high. 
And  now,  little  hero^  jast  tell  me  thy  name. 
That  I  may  be  aare  whenee  my  oraele  came. 

Beeaose  in  all  weather  I'm  merry  and  free. 
They  call  me  the  Winter  King— Pee,, dee,  dee; 

Bat,  soon  therell  be  iee  weighing  down  the  l%ht 

bough 
On  which  thoa  art  flitting  so  playfully  now ; 
And,  though  there's  a  vestore  well  fitted  and 

warm 
Protecting  the  rest  of  thy  delicate  form. 
What,  then,  will  thoa  do  with  thy  little  bare  feet. 
To  save  them  from  pain,  'mid  the  frost  and  the 

Sleet/ 

I  ean  draw  them  right  up  In  mv  feathers,  yoa  see! 
To  warm  Ihem,  and  fly  away !    Pee,  dee,  dee ! 


"Fwok  Ac  Ncw>Toric  EfSugdiiC 
JOURNAL    OP   A    VISIT    TO    EUKOPK, 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 

LBTT£R  111. 

Mt  Dear  Sir,— The  voyaee  had  such  mn 
octen  of  charms  for  me,  that  I  fear  my 
friends  will  be  tired  of  the  watery  subject 
before  I  leave  it.  My  rule  is— to  try  to  give 
the  reader  such  an  accoant,  as  may  help  hie 
imagination  to  conceive  of  the  reality  as  it  is« 

As  soon  as  the  sea-sickness  left  me,  I  be- 
gan to  relish  my  food,  to  enjoj  the  passage, 
and  feel  considerably  at  hoote  m  our  floating 
habitation.  A  man  needs  not  only  to  possess 
a  sea-stomach,  but  also  to  have  *'  a  good  pair 
of  sea-legs  on  i^  otherwise,  movement  is  per- 
ilous, and  promenading^  almost  impossible. 
The  ihip  has  three  motions;  in  which  her 
planks  vary  their  relations  to  the  line  of 
gravitation  with  rapid  alteration  and  often 
with  a  suddenness  which  a  mere  lands- 
man can  ill  endure  ^  those  of  pitching,  and 
rocking,  and  Inrchmg.  The  billows  of  the 
ocean  often  move  in  successive  rant^es,  al- 
most parallel,  before  the  driving  wind :  and 
seem  like  the  michtier  furrows  of  a  rresh* 
ploughed  field.  Now,  it  is  often  that  the 
course  of  the  ship  is  transverse  or  oblique  to 
these ;  and  hence  she  plunges  down  grace- 
fully and  rises  with  the  same  curvature, 
splendidly  to  repeat  the  action  immediately 
and  dash  along  the  ups  and  downs  of  her  de- 
terminea  wav.  Behind  her,  a  resplendent 
wake  is  levelled  from  her  keel,  and  boils  at- 
it  recedes  foamy  and  indignant  from  her  in- 
trusion. Sometimes  the  wind  is  light,  or  fair 
as  astern  can  be :  and  in  both  these  cases, 
she  rocks  us  at  a  round  rate,  ^ow  one  feels 
as  if  certainly  we  should  capsize,  as  she  puts 
down  her  masts  on  the  starboard,  to  an  angle 
of  45  degrees— seemingly— to  the  plane  of 
the  general  surface:  then,  recovenng,  she 
recedes  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  as  reg- 
ular as  the  motions  of  a  pendulum,  vihretes 
with  portentous  sweep,  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Thus  she  ploughs  the  mighty  main 
superior,  as  if  instinct  with  thoughts  of  the 
port  she  has  to  make. 

The  efiecu  of  this  are  seen  and  felt  through 
all  the  interior.  The  whole  cabin  hangs  out 
signals  of  distress.  Your  wardrobe  suffers. 
Do  your  larger  garments  hang  in  the  state- 
room, on  brass  knobs  not  very  round  or  bul- 
bons  at  the  o  pward  end  ?  The  incessant  fric- 
tion has  made  holes  in  thcir^  texture,  in  every 
place'  or  instance  of  contact.  Your  trunk, 
boots,  umbrellas,  books,  tumblers,  and  other 
etceteras  too  numerous  for  invoice,  are  all 
confused,  thrown  about  in* topsyturvy  oi^^r, 
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and  eonsiderably  damped— titl  one  learns 
properly  to  bestow  and  secure  them.  Till 
then  indeed,  it  is  a  difficnlt  matter  to  walk  or 
sund,  CO  eat  or — shave ;  and  even  to  sleep ; 
as  one  feels  in  his  uneasy  berth  a  nervous 
propensity  to  resist  the  lateral  rolling,  lest  she 
should  go  down  witli  him  irrecoverably  far ; 
althotixh  he  discovers  afterward,  that  his 
balancing  efforts  are  all  ridiculous  and  child- 
ish, and  at  len{;th  can  snore  deliclously  avail- 
ad  of  the  gratuitous  rocking.  A  lurch  is  any 
very  sudden,  irregular,  or  extraordinary  mo* 
tion,  out  of  the  common  shaking  routine ; 
whidi  the  ship  is  won€  to  make  at  intervals, 
and  which  no  sagacit^r  can  much  anticipate, 
or  alertness  and  practice  evade.  It  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  common  argument  and  ukes 
one  unawares.  I  have  seen  it  put  the  most 
active  seaman  off  his  legs ;  and  hurl  him,  like 
a  projectile  from  a  mortar,  against  the  oppo- 
site battlements.  On  my  return  voyage,  I 
proved  the  same  disastrous  power  of  tne  sea ; 
and  retained  the  mark  of  tht  severe  contu- 
sion for  some  weeks.  Connected  with  this 
uncertain  lurchmg,  is  the  fine  poetical  idea  of 
Skipping  a  ira.  Sometimes,  when  the  passen- 
gers lire  all  enjoying  themselves  on  deck, 
walking  in  pairs,  or  clustering  in  groups  a- 
roond,  with  fine  weather,  and  no  reason  to 
apprehend  evil,  a  sudden  wave  will  break 
over  tlieni  in  an  instant,  and  roll  its  briny 
fragments  at  their  feet ;  while  they  are  wet 
thoroughly,  and  salted,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
most  copiously ;  emerging  like  sea-nymphs, 
naiads,  or  tritohs,  from  the  uiiclassicat  assail- 
ant flood.  It  is  worse  to  the  clotlies  and  tlie 
feelings,  though  not  to  the  health,  on  account 
of  its  saltness ;  and  no  one,  they  say,  should 
cross  the  Atlantic  without  proving  the  luxu- 

?f  of  this  gratuitous  and  social  shower  bath, 
he  poor  steeragers,  as  nearer  to  the  wave- 
breaking  bow,  and  less  protected  or  comfortr 
able  always,  have  the  worst  of  it,  in  ceaseless 
liability  to  a  ducking  extraordinary.  '  A  f  ense 


of  their  privations  and  sufferings,  is  morally 
a  powerful  persuasive  with  the  cabin  passen- 
gers, to  be  numble  and  grateful ;  while  tlieir 


easier  and  happier  condition,  is  the  object  of 
perpetual  ana  fretful  comparison,  to  souie  of 
then  less  favored  fellow-passengers  in  tue 
steerage.  The  difference  is  great  and  palpa- 
ble. It  is  nobility  and  commonality,  lords 
aud  commons,  affluence  and  indigence,  afloat; 
in  a  common  family,  but  quite  distinct  apart- 
menu,  nor  is  the  sympathy  always  as  great 
or  kind  as  it  should  be :  and  ^et  I  have  known 
several  and  even  nmny  offices  of  humanity 
exemplified,  that  were  as  honorable  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  patrician  benefactor,  as 
soothing  and  serviceable  to  the  humble  re- 
ceiver. Surely  it  is  a  religious  duly  and 
privilege  also,  to  show  attention  and  good 
will  mutually  and  universally  in  such  circum- 
stances. Our  dependence  on  God  is  glar- 
ingly obvious  ;  apd  every  '  wave  with  crest 


of  sparkTing  foam,'  that  approadies  ns  a^tfi 
its  mighty  menace,  seems  to  say,  *  stand  in 
awe  and  sm  not.'  All  the  elements  ac  times 
appear  in  arms  agafhst  us ;  and  who  but  God 
can  still  them  ?  '  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  yhips,  that  do  business  in  greet  waters; 
the^e  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth 
and  raiscth  the^tormv  wind,  which  lifteth  up 
the  waves  thereof,  'fhey  mount  up  to  heav. 
en ;  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths;  their 
soul  is  melted  beosuse  of  troutile.  The? 
reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wit/  end.  Then  th^ 
cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he 
bringetb  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He 
maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  lie- 
cause  they  be  quiet;  so  he  bringetb  them 
unto  their  desired  haven.  Oh  that  nien 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men  I' 

Tlie  poor  sailors,  however,  deserve  more 
compassion  than  the  steeragers,  and  yec  find 
lese.  I  am  but  fulfilling  a  purpose  made  at 
sea,  when  I  write  a  line,  or  do  some  proper 
thing  in  any  way,  to  intrench  them  more 
deeply  in  the  sympathies  of  christian^.  My 
very  soul  bleeds  for  them,  when  I  think  of 
their  privations,  their  hardships,  their  com- 
fortless alienation  from  all  tlie  common  cha- 
rities of  life,  and  mOre  than  all,  from  the 
means  of  grace!  I  have  often  heard  and 
shuddered  at  the  expression— a  sailor's  life  is 
a  dog's  life.  But  now  I  shudder  with  a  dff- 
lereut  perception— a  dog's  life  is  far  better 
than  theirs !  No  ordinary  dog  su^rs  as 
much;  is  injured  at  all  so  grievously ;  oris 
as  destitute  of  apt  resources  in  tiroes  ot  ex- 
posure and  want.  A  landsman  at  sea  is  not 
so  awkward  and  foriom,  as  is  ordinsa%a 
mariner  on  shore  ;  whete  he  is  oft^  worse 
accommodated  and  more  abused,  than  when 
his  *  dwelling  is  the  mountain  wave,  his  home 
is  on  the  deep.'  At  sea,  they  are  exposed  to 
all  weatliers,  occupied  with  toil  and  painful 
duty,  halMotbed,  and  often  witli  no  ade- 
qaate  covering  from  the  storms  they  brave, 
self-immolated  on  the  al'ar  of  duty. 

A  sailor  seems  a  kind  of  amphibious  ani- 
mal, devoted  to  hard  service,  wet  or  dry, 
aloft  or  on  deck,  by  night  or  day,  swinging 
on  themain-top-galfant-sail-yardatmidnight, 
or  patiently  dragging  '  the  holy-stone'  over 
the  deck  on  a  wet  day.  This  servitude  they 
cordially  detest:  and  call  the  instrument  of 
it  Ao/y,  only  because  they  hate  it,  and  mean 
ciirted;  as  facrti/a  with  (be  Latins.  It  is  a 
large  and  square-sided  piece  of  sand-^toae, 
weighing  about  ao  pounds,  say  two  feet  long 
by  eight  inches  high  and  as  many  wide ;  with 
a  rope  fixed  at  either  end,  and  a  sailor  at 
each  rope,  to  puU  it  backward  and  forwani, 
alternately  and  incessantly ;  and  a  wet  day 
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it  chosen,  for  two  rtatont :  then  the  rein 
supplies  I  he  water  for  cleeniiuc,  and  renders 
the  ftiirface  of  the  hoerds,  more  yielding  to  the 
actioivof  scouring:  an(l  then  also  the  decks 
are  clear  of  passengers  and  ail  is  ready  for 
the  process.  It  is  apparently  a  bootless, 
endless  iob ;  a  mechanical  and  worrying  toii 
which  tbe;r  signally  despise ;  while  often  in 
the  dripprng  rain  tliey  ply  the  operation, 
tnrou(;h  neari?  all  the  four  hours  of  their 
watbh  on  deck.  Their  dislike  of  the  holy- 
stone is  such,  that  it  is  a  6ne  piece  of  human* 
ity  with  them,  at  the  midnight  watch  and 
when  the  cordage  whistles  in  the  storm,  to 
take  one,  two,  or  all  they  can  find  of  them, 
and  stealing  to  leeward,  just  quietly  drop 
them  overlmrd.  On  my  return,  we  bad 
shipped  five  or  six  fine  ones,  wtiich  had  nearly 
Mr  quite  all  vanished  before  the  heights  of 
Neversink  greeted  our  approach.  The  cap- 
tain told  we  that  this  is  a  common  a&ir ; 
adding, '  and  in  fact,  while  we  should  punish 
the  culprit  if  be  were  taken  in  the  act,  we 
have  no  great  wish  to  discover  who  did  it. 
Poor  fellows,  tlieir  officers  reaiemher  too 
much,  to  blame  them  greatly  for  getting  rid 
of.  these  miseries  of  a  sailoi's  life.  We  ex- 
pect to  lose  them ;  and  we  know  wha(  be- 
comes of  them :  but  then  we  take  no  notice, 
we  only  try  to  lecrete  them,  and  when  gone 
we  let  Jack  go  too.  Ah  I  1  was  one  of  Oiem 
myself  once — and  many  a  good  holv-none 
have  I  presented  to  old  Neptune  or  tne  por- 
poises, gratis.  It  is  hard  and  heavy  work, 
and  never  done ;  and  you  can*t  make  them 
like  it.  Jack  feels  disgraced,  at  well  as  fa- 
tigued, with  such  a  paltry  business :  but  still 
it  must  be  done,  and  vou  see  what  nice  and 
white  floors  it  makes  for  you.'  They  howev- 
er obey,  unargued,  this  and  ewy  other  or- 
der, no  matter  %vhat,  with  mechanical  exacti- 
tude and  wonderful  despatch,  at  all  hours 
and  all  service.  They  seem  to  have  no  social 
sympathies  or  personal  regards ;  but  to  be 
mere  locomotive  engines,  controlled  by  some 
e»aster>spring  blind^  at  the  will  of  another. 
On  shoie,  they  are  the  prey  of  rapacious 
Mand  sharks,'  which  means  ji;ambUug  and 
swindling  robbers,  and  piratical  landlords. 
I  have  been  credibly  told  that  tliese  last  ene* 
mies,  are  more  cruel,  systematic,  and  opera- 
tive, all  by  system,  than  any  of  us  know  ;  who 
like  'gentlemen  of  England,  that  stay  at 
home  at  ease,'  feel  for  other  objects,  ignorant 
of  their  oppressions,  their  severities,  their 
titles  to  redress.    O  what  a  sailor  suffers  I 

And  yet,  think  of  their  usefulneitt,  their 
desfn't  o/  compensation,  their  indispensable 
imporunce.  Our  commerce,  our  literature, 
our  industry,  our  all  of  an  earthlr  sort,  would 
wane  or  perish  without  them.  It  b  not  **  the 
froth  of  the  sea"  from  which  our  manhood 
maratime  has  sjirung;  but  from  the  stem 
and  heart-breaking,  toil  of  the  seaman.  And 
what  is  his  spiritual  condition  ?    V^f  heart 


sickei^  at  the  thoughti  One  of  them  with 
whom  I  sailed,  (and  I  took  all  their  names, 
and  tried  to  interest  them  by  single  converse 
in  the  things  of  religion,  as  well  as  by  public 
preaching  on  board,)  returning  from  England, 
fell,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  from  a  high  po- 
sition near  the  cross-trees  aloft,  and  struck 
just  within  the  ballustrade  of  the  maintop. 
One  foot  farther  out,  and  he  mnst  have  gone 
the  whole  distance  to  the  deck,  and  never 
known  what  killed  him.  As  it  was,  the  poor 
fellow  was  stunned,  bruised  and  taken  up  for 
dead.  When  convalescing,  about  a  week 
after,  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  spiritual  state, 
with  *  great  plainness  of  si>eech.'  He  owned 
bis  sins,  wept  to  think  of  his  liabilities,  and 
thanked  me  for  what  1  said  to  him.  lie  pro^ 
mised  at  least  to  ^  knock  off  swearing,'  and 
think  more  of  his  Bible  in  future. 

Our  captain  is  a  temperance  man,  and 
ships  every  sailor  on  temperance  principles. 
His  example,  too,  and  that  of  hb  brother,  in 
onifortnly  respecting  religion,  is  of  happy 
example.  I  preach  every  Sunday  in  tne 
round-house,  when  auite  a  congregation  ap- 
pear and  behave  witn  great  decorum.  We 
hare  thanks  offered  also  at  the  dinner  table 
daily ;  and  the  passengers  show  great  out* 
ward  propriety  of  behaviour— except  Mr. 
Fandango,  who  says  it  is  all  foolishness,  and 
generally  stays  on  deck  with  his  wisdom  until 
the  fooliHbness  is  over.  During  service,  he 
walks  about,  talks  to  a  steerager  of  kindred 
spirit  who  is  a  French  papist,  and  trys  to  en- 
dure existence  until  the  annoying  worship  of 
his  Creator  is  performed.  Uoar  foolish  it 
will  be  some  day  for  such  a  man  to  die,  and 
afterward  — . 

I  have  tried  to  learn  the  uses  and  the  names 
of  things  nautical,  in  this  my  brief  opportu- 
nity. '  Many  ropes.  Captain,'  said  I ;  *'  how 
do  you  learn  them  all  V  Ue  replied,  *  Jack 
learns  them  all  of  course.  We  never  tell  a 
boy  or  a  man,  when  be  first  comes  aboard, 
any  thing  about  them.  He  soon  learns  by 
seeing,  feeling,  and  being  witli  the  rest.  And 
as  for  ropes,  tliey  are  easiljr  learned— there 
are  only  tour  aboard  my  ship.  Some  have 
seven  or  more.'  I  asked  him  to  explain,  and 
he  continued :  '  There  is  the  man-rope,  the 
buoy-rope,  the  bucket-rope,  and  the  bell- 
rope  ;  and  these  are  all/  I  rejoined,  *  and 
what  are  all  these  ((reat  coils,  and  those  cords 
aloft  in  all  directioiM;  are  they  not  ropes?' 
He  answered,  *  No,  sir.  They  are  halliards, 
backstays,  mainsheets,  clewhnes,  bowlines, 
foretacks.  and  so  forth.  We  don't  call  them 
ropes.'  In  fact  nearly  every  ^pe  in  the  ship 
takes  it^  name  from  the  office  it  performs, 
and  is  recognized  only  as  such.  And  a  fine 
piece  of  machinery  indeed  is  a  large,  well- 
built^  and  well-furnished  ship  1  There  is  a 
striking  analogy  between  such  a  whole  in 
combination,  and  the  human  body,  that  won- 
derful jnasterpiece  of  God  !    The  masts  and 
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apart  are  the  booes  of  the  fabric;  the  cord* 
age  or  ropes  are  the  tendoos  that  brace,  and 
mote,  ana  regulate  them  ;  the  sailors  are  the 
mascular  forces  that  control  the  tendons: 
the  officers  are  the  ner?es  of  impulse  and 
command ;  and  the  mind  of  the  chief,  is  like 
the  soul  to  the  body  and  the  members  and 
the  actions  of  the  total  mass.  But  the  bod/ 
of  a  human  being  is  infinitelj  more  compli- 
cate, exquisite  and  wonderfol. 

Tne  crew  are  divided  into  two  watches, 
abont  equally;  and  either  watch  isKi^coto 
the  especial  command  respectively  of  the  1st 
and  id  mates*  The  time  of  a  watch  on  deck, 
which  they  have  to  alternate  and  maintain  in 
unbroken  constancy  of  succession^  is  ordina- 
rily'four  hours ;  namely,  from  1  to  4  A.M.  in^ 
elusive ;  then  the  next  till  8;  then  another  till 
19 ;  and  so  till  4 ;  when  the  dog-tKHttck  is  set, 
which  is  just  two  hours.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  without  it,  the  watches  of  each  mate 
urould  be  always  coincident  |  the  same  every 
day :  there  eould  be  no  varymg,  and  it  would 
not  work  so  well  or  agreeably.  With  the 
dog-watch,  it  occurs  that  if  the  first  mate 
comes  to  duty  at  noon  to-day,  the  second 
mate  accedes  with  his  men  at  the  same  hour 
to-morrow  :  and  so  onward  with  regular  vi- 
cissitude. The  man  at  the  wheel  is  more  regu- 
larly relieved ;  and  none  but  a  good  seaman 
is  allowed  the  honor.  If  the  helmsman  does 
not  *  keep  her  tit  the  wind/  or  otherwise  fails 
to '  steer  her  right,'  he  ts  ordered  to  give 
place  to '  Joe  CTurry  there,'  or  some  other 
hand,  to  whom  his  crestfallen  seamanship  is 
declared  inferior.  A  watch  is  divided  into 
eight  parts,  called  belU ;  because  each  part, 
every  half  hour,  is  indicated  by  the  ringing 
of  so  many  bells  as  there  are  eighths  orthe 
watch  expired.  Hence  from  4  to  6,  and 
thence  to  8  P.  M.  and  then  to  IS  at  night, 
then  to  4  in  the  morning,  to  8,  and  to  13  at 
noon,  is  the  destined  round. 

The  captain  seldom  gives  orders  except  to 
the  mates.  In  a  storm,  however,  with  his 
great  coat  and  old  sow-wester  (hat)  on,  or  on 
any  other  great  occasion  of  the  sort,  he 
mounts  some  eminence,  issues  his  orders  like 
shocks  of  electricity,  and  ^eems  to  put  life 
into  every  machine  of  a  thing  on  shipboard. 
He  orders  by  engrossment,  and  is  obeyed  as 
it  were  by  magic  Ordinarily,  he  knows  not 
five  of  his  men  by  name ;  each  of  the  mates, 
however,  knows  well  his  own  watch,  and  is 
himself  as  -a  sailor  when  the  captain  takes 
command.  He  is  certainly  a  capital  seaman 
in  theory  and  practice.  The  first  voyage  he 
made  in  the  present  f^ip,  was  trying  and  dis^ 
astrous.  The  ship  lost  her  fine-caryed  imager 
head— >Samson  astride  of  the  lion,  and  hold- 
ing his  mouth  open.  She  was  struck  with 
lightning  and  narrowly  escaped  burning. — 
And  she  bore  away  her  rudder  in  mid  oc<Hin. 
The  captain,  however,  made  another  with 
hit  own  skill  and  toil ;  shipped  it  with  great 


difficulty  ;  and  navigated  her  safely  to  port ; 
for  which  the  grateful  underwriters  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  suite  of  plate.  I  have 
tried  to  teach  him  to  wliose  better  ander* 
writing,  their  commen  safety  is  wholly  to  be 
ascribed ;  and  lie  listens  and  assents  to  tlie 
doctrine.  May  he  and  aU'of  us  learn  to  obey 
orders  in  the  service  of  the  Captain  of  salva* 
tion,  Yours,  ^, 

From  Abboct*t  MagMiiie. 
HELEN    AND    CLARAS 

Or,   the   Mi9cAitf9  if  An^. 

One  morning,  there  was  a  little  girt  sitting 
on  the  door-bteps  of  a  pleasant  cottage  near 
the  common.  She  was  thin  and  pale.  Her 
head  was  resting  upon  her  slender  hand« 
There  was  a  touching  sadness  in  her  sweet 
face,  which  the  dull,  heavy  expression  about 
her  jet  black  eyes,  did  not  destroy.  What, 
was  she  thinking  of, — sitting  thus  alone? 
Perhaps  of  that  pretty  flower  garden,  which 
she  had  cultivated  with  so  much  taste  and 
care  ?  Those  blue  morning-glories,  and  bright 
yellow  nasturtions,  which  she  had  taught  to 
climb  to  her  window  ?  or  those  four-o'clocks, 
which  she  had  planted  in  so  straight  a  line, 
under  the  little  fence  which  encircled  the 
flower  bed  ?  She  might  have  been  thinking 
of  these, — perhaps  wondering  whether  she 
should  see  these  flowers,  which  she  had  been 
cultivating  with  so  much  care,  open  their 
pretty  leaves  to  another  summers  sun. 

Her  name  was  Helen.  For  several  weeks 
she  had  seemed  to  be  drooping,  without  any 
particular  disease;  inconstant  in  her  attemA 
ance  at  school,  and  losing  gradually  her  in-? 
terest  in  all  lier  former  employments.  Helen 
had  one  sister,  Clara,  a  little  older  than  her- 
self, and  several  brothers.  While  she  was 
most  indisposed  they  had'  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy,  and  tried  to  amuse  her^t 
and  had  willingly  given  up  their  own  enjoy- 
ments to  promote  hers.  But  children  will 
too  often  become  selfish ;  and  when  Helen, 
for  some  days,  appeared  better  and  able  to 
ron  about  and  amuse  herself,  they  would  for-i 
get  how  pecoliariy  sensitive  she  bad  becomci^ 
and  the  cross  words  which  tht^  occasionally 
spoke,  and  the  iicglect,  with  which  they 
sometimes  treated  h^.  wounded  her  feelingSi^ 
and  caused  her  to  shed  many  bitter  tears,  as 
she  lay  awake  on  her  little  cot  at  night 

This  day  she  seemed  better,  and  it  was 
something  her  sister  had  said  to  her  just  be^ 
fore,  which  gave  that  expression  of  sadness 
to  her  face,  as  she  sat  at  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage.   Clara  soon  came  to  her  again. 

*<  Helen,  mother  says  you  must  go  to  school 
to-day ;  so  get  up,  come  along  and  get  ready, 
and  not  be  moping  there  any  longer.'^ 

mim.    "Did  Ma  say  so?" 

Ckura.  "Yes,  she  did.  You  are  well 
enoogh  I  know,  for  you  always  say  you  are 
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fick,At  school  time.    Get  you^  bonoec  for  I  ^ 
shan't  wait." 

.Htlen  got  up  slowly,  and  iiriping  with  her 
apron,  the  tear,  which  had  started  in  her  eye, 
she  made  her  preparations  to  ol)ey  her  moth- 
er'? conoinaDd.  Now  Clara  had  a  very  irri- 
table disposition.  She  could  not  bear  to 
have  Helen  receive  any  more  attention  or 
sympathy  than  herself;  and  unless  she  were 
realW  so  sick  as  to  excite  her  feart^  she  never 
would  allow  her  to  be  sick  at  all.  She  was 
determined  not  to  i;o  to  school  alone  this 
morning,  and  had  persuaded  her  mother  to 
make  her  sister  go  with  her. 

In  a  few  moments,  they  were  both  read? ; 
but  now  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  The 
distance  to  school  was  so  great^  that  they  sel- 
dom return^  at  noon.  Tbcir  dinner  had 
been  packed  for  them,  in  a  large  basket  which 
stood  iniihe entry.  Upon  whom,  now,  should 
the  task  of  carrying  this  devolve !" 

**  Helen,"  said  Clara,  *'  I've  carried  the 
basket  every  day  for  a  week ;  it's  your  tarn 
now." 

Helen.  **  But  it  is  twice  as  heavy  now.  I 
can  but  just  lift  k," 

Clara.  *'  Well,  I  don't  care.  I  have  got 
my  Geography  and  Atlas  to  carry  ;  so  take  it 
up,  and  come  along,  Miss  Fudge.  I  shan't 
touch  it." 

Helen  took  up  the  basket^  without  saying 
another  word,  tboogh  it  required  all  her  tittle 
strength,  and  walked  slowly  behind  her  sis- 
ter. She  tried  hard  to  keep  from  crying,  but 
the  tears  would  come,  as  fast  as  she  wiped 
them  off.  They  walked  on  thus  in  silence 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Clara  telt 
too  much  ill-humor  to  take  the  least  notice 
of  her  sister.  She  knew  she  had  done  wrong, 
and  felt  uneasy,  but  was  yet  too  proud  to 
frive  up,  and  was  determined  to*^  hold  out ;" 
excusing  herself  bv  thinking—"  Well,  Helen 
is  always  saying  sne  is  sick,  and  making  a 
Ereat  fuss.  It's  just  good  enough  for  her.*' 
When  she  had  reached  the  half-way  stone, 
she  had  half  a  mind  not  to  let  her  rest  there 
as  usual,  b«tt  the  habit  was  too  strong,  to  be 
easily  broken,  and  she  sat  down  sullenly  to 
wait  for  Helen  to  come  up. 

This  was  a  spot,  which  few  coald  have 
passed  nnnoticed.  The  broad  flat  stone  was 
ahaded  by  a  beautiful  weepmg  willow,  whose 
branches  hung  so  low,  that  even  little  Maria 
could  reach  them  bv  standing  on  tiptoe  ;— 
und  aronnd  the  trunk  of  thb  tree,  ran  a  lit*' 
tie  brook,  which  came  up  just  to  this  rustic 
aeat,  and  then  turned  off,  mto  the  next  mead* 
pw.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  beauty  of  this 
place  must  have  charmed  away  the  evil  spirit, 
vrhich  was  raging  in  Clara's  breast ;  but  no ! 
The  cool  shiuie  brought  no  refreshment  to 
those  evtl  passions,  and  the  little  ripples 
which  sparkleil  m  the  sun-beam,  did  not,  for 
ooe  moment,  divert  her  attention  from  her 
0\m  cfosa  feelings.    As  I  said  before,  she 


sat  sullenly,  till  Helen  came  up,  and  then 
began  to  scold  her  for  being  so  slow. 

"Why  don't  you  come  along  faster,  Helen ; 
you  will  be  late  to  school,  and  I  don't  care  if 
you  aret  vou  deserve  a  good  scolding  for 
acting  so." 

'"  Why  Clara,  I  am  very  tired,  my  bead 
doet  ache,  and  this  basket  is  very  heavy.  I 
do  think  you  ought  to  carry  it  the  rest  of  the 
way." 

*'  Do  give  it  to  me  then,"  said  Clara,  and 
snatched  it  from  her  with  such  violence  that 
the  cover  came  off.  The  apples  rolled  out 
and  felt  into  the  water,  the  ginger-bread  fol- 
lowed, and  the  pie  rolled  into  the  dirt.  It 
has  been  truly  said.  "  Anger  is  a  short  mad- 
ness ;"  for  how  litUe  reason  have  those,  who 
indulge  in  it.  Helen  was  not  to  blame  for 
the  accident  but  Clara  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  tl^is.  Vexed  at  having  thus  lost  her  din- 
neh  she  turned  and  vave  her  little  sister  a 
push,  and  then  walked  on  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, O  \  could  she  have  foreseen  the  results 
of  this  rash  act— could  she  have  known  iho 
bitter  anguish  which  it  would  afterwards 
cause  her,  worlds  would  not  have  tenipted 
her  to  do  it ;  but  Clara  aMM  angry,  Helen 
was  seated  jubt  on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and 
she  fell  into  the  water.  It  was  not  deep. 
She  had  waded  there  many  a  day  with  her 
shoes  and  stockings  off,  and  she  easily  got  out 
again,  but  it  had  frightened  her  very  much 
and  took  away  all  her  strength.  Stie  could 
not  even  call  to  her  sister,  or  cry.  A  strange 
feelir>g  came  over  her,  such  as  she  had  never 
had  before.  She  laid  her  head  on  the  stone, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  thought  she  was  going  tu 
die,  and  she  wished  her  mother  was  there. 
Then  she  seemed  to  sleep  for  a  few  moments; 
—but  by  and  bye  she  felt  better,  and  getting 
up,  she  took  her  empty  basket  and  walked 
on,  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  towards  school. 

it  was  nearly  half  done  when  she  arrived 
there,  and  as  she  entered  the  room,  all  no- 
ticed her  pale  face  and  wet  dress.  She  took 
her  scat,  and  placing  her  book  before  her, 
leaned  her  aching  h€ad  upon  her  hand,  and 
attempted  to  study,  but  in  vain.  She  could  uot 
fix  her  attention  at  all.  The  strange  feeling 
began  to  come  over  her  once  more ;  the  letters 
all  mingled  together,— the  room  grew  dark, — 
the  shnll  vojce  of  the  little  child  screammt 
it«  ABC  in  front  of  her  desk,  grew  fainter 
and  fainter ;  her  head  sunk  upon  her  book, 
and  she  fell  to  the  floor. 

Fainting  was  so  unusual  in  this  school,  that 
all  was  instantly  confusion,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  the  teacher  could  restore  or^ 
dt:r.  Helen  was  brought  to  the  air,  two  of  her 
companions  were  dispatched  for  water,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  remain  near  excepting 
Clara,  who  stood  by,  trenibling  from  hjsad  to 
foot,  and  almost  as  white  as  the  insensible 
object  before  her.  0!  what  a  moment  ol' 
anguish  W9S  (his,— deep,  bitter  apguisb.  lUt 
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mneer  melted  »«r«y  nl  once,  wid  kbe  would 
St  have  »•c^i^d  her  0W11  life  to^^^^^^ 
recalled  the  evenU  of  the  morning.  That  wm 
impossible.  The  future,  however,  was  tt  II 
before  her,  and  she  detanunfid  never  again  to 
bdulge  her  temper,  or  be  unkind  to  anv  one. 
If  Helen  on/y  rSovered,  the  future,  should 
be  spent  in  atoning  for  her  P«^lonkindn«i^ 
It  seemed  for  a  short  tm»e  indeed,  as  if  she 
%f  ould  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  these  promises 
Helen  gradually  grew  better  ^nd  »«  •^«;«« 
hour  w»8  apparently  as  well  as  usuaL  It  was 
iud«ed  l>est,  however,  for  her  to  return  home, 
ind  a  farmer,  who  happened  ^J;  r^»  ">• 
new  horse  and  gig,  very  kindly  offered  to  take 

her  *  1 

Clara  could  not  play  with  theRirlsas  usua , 
-she  could  not  study.  Her  heart  was  full, 
and  she  was  vert  impatient  to  be  once  more 
b?  her  sister's  side,  ^he  recesses  we«^«^^^^^ 
in  collecting  pictures,  notes,  and  little  books, 
-and  the  lon«  study  hours  weft««P»2!ii3 
prioiinR  stories.    I»  *»»1? ''V*  »^t»il*^*!S 

to  quiet  that  still  »«n«J» '^^^f ', ''^2»f„„*!SI? 
whispers  were  destroying  all  herhappinw. 
ahow  eageily  she  watched  the  sun  m  his 
slow  projireu  round  the  school-house ;  and 
when  at  last  he  threw  his  slantiiy  beams 
through  the  west  window,  bhe  was  the  brst  to 
obey  the  joyful  signal ;  and  booka,  Jiapcrs*. 
pen  and  ink,  instantly  disappeared  from  her 

^Clara  did  not  linger  ou  her  way  home.  She 
even  pas^d  the  *  half-way  stone  with  no  oth- 
er n.)tice  than  a  deep  sigh,  She  hurried  to 
her  sister's  bedside,  impatient  (o  show  her 
the  curiosities  sSe  liad  coljected,  and  to  nwke 
up.  by  every  little  attention,  for  her  unkind- 
neis.  Helen  was  asleep.  Her  face  was  no 
longer  pale,  but  Bushed  with  a  burniug  fever. 
Her  little  hands  were  hot,  and  as  she  tossed 
restlessly  about  on  her  pillow,  she  would 
mutter  to  herself,— sometimes  calling  on  her 
sister,  to  *  stop,  stop,' and  then  again  bejsging 
her  not  to  throw  her  lo  the  fishes. 

Clara  watched  long,  m  agony,  for  her  to 
wake.  This  she  did  at  last;  but  it  brought 
DO  relief  to  the  distressed  sister  and  friends. 
Site  did  not  know  them,  and  continued  to 
talk  incoherently  about  the  events  of  the 
morning.  It  was  too  much  for  Clara  to  bear. 
She  retired  to  her  own  little  room,  and  lonely 
bed,  apd  wept  till  she  ciuld  weep  no  more. 

Bv  tlie  first  dawn  of  light,  she  was  at  her 
aisieVs  bedside ;  but  there  was  no  alteration. 
For  three  days,  Helen  continued  m  this  state. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could.descnbe  the  agony  of 
Cbra,  as  sl^  heard  herself  thus  called  upon, 
1;  d  d^rvedlT  reproached  by  the  dear  sufcr- 
•P  Herpunishmeni  was,  indeed, greater  than 
!hecoul5  bear.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
tuv  Helen  gave  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
^^.-i^uiredif  the  cold  water  which  she 
dronk,  would  injure  her,— recognis^  her 
Ser.  wd  very  anxiously  calleJfor  Clarm. 


She  had  just  stepped  out,  and  was  immedi- 
ately told  of  this.  O  how  joyful  was  the  sum- 
mons I  She  hastened  to  her  sister,  who,  as 
khe  approaclied,  looked  up  and  smiled,  ihe 
feverish  fiush  from  her  cheek  was  gone.— she 
was  almost  deadly  pale.  By  her  own  reouest 
her  heud  had  been  raised  upon  two  or  three 
pillows,  and  her  little  emaciated  hands  were 
folded  over  the  white  coverlid.  Clara  was 
entirely  evercome,  she  could  only  weep ;  and 
as  slie  stooped  to  kiss  lier  sister  s  white  lips, 
the  child  threw  her  arms  around  her  necl, 
and  drew  her  still  nearer.  It  was  a  long  em* 
brace  ;^then  her  arms  moved  contulsieljr, 
and  fell  motionless  by  lier  side  ;— iliere  were 
a  few  struggles— she  gasped  once  or  twice,-^ 
and  litCte  Helen  never  breatlied  again. 

Days  and  weeks,  and  months  rolled  on.-- 
Time  had  somcwhut  healed  the  wound,  whicb 
grief  for  the  loss  of  an  only  sister  had  made ; 
but  it  had  not  power  to  remove  from  Clfera  s 
heart  the  remembrance  of  her  former  unkind- 
ness.  It  poisoned  many  an  hour.  She  never 
took  her  little  basket  of  dinner,  now  so  light. 
or  in  her  solitary  walk  to  school  passed  llie 
••  half-way  stone,"  without  a  deep  sigh,  and 
often  a  tear  of  bitter  regret. 

Children  who  are  what  Clara  wa$,  go  now 
and  be  what  Clara  i»,— mild,— aiaiahle,— 
obliging  and  pleasant  to  all. 


ANECDOTES  OP  THE  LATE  JUDGE  PARSONS. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
the  late  J  udge  Parsons,  showing  theeitent 
and  variety  of  his  information,  are  contained 
in  a  note  to  Mr,  Hopkins's  *dd"^;i/**«"i»y 
delivered  before  the  Cumberland  (Me.)  Bar, 
I  recollect  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Paraont 
while  he  wa*  at  the  bar.    He  was  journcyiiig 
on  horse-back  (the  only  mode  of  travelling  ^t 
that  period)  to  a  court  in  the  interior  of  JtM^ 
sochusetts.  and  discovered  when  he  was  near 
a  blacksmith's  shop  that  his  horse  had  a  shoe 
loose.    He  stopped  to  have  it  securedp  and 
while  the  blacksmith  was  prepanng  his  6re 
and  collecting  his  tools,  MV.  Parsons  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  upon  sutqecu  re^ 
latkiK  to  his  trade,  and  continued  the  con- 
versation until  he  recollected  that  his  ttirrup 
leathers  were  dot  in  good  order ;  and  seeing 
a  shoe-maker's  shop  opposite,  he  took  them 
off,  and  carried  them  to  the  shoe-maker  to 
be  repaired  ;  and  wh:le  there  he  discoursed 
very  familiarly  with  the  shoe-^naker  upon 
the  various  subjecu  of  his  vncation.    When 
the  jobs  were  done,  and  Mr.  P.  had  departed, 
the  blacksmith  came  over  and  enquired  of 
his  neighbour  if  he  knew  that  man.    He  re. 
plied  that  he  did  not;-all  I  know  of  biro. 
Mtd  be(  IS,  that  he  is  a  shoe-maker,  who  wel 
understands  the  trade.-He  a  shoe-meker ! 
said  the  biacksrtiiih,  not  he— if  he  is  not  a 
blacksmith  there  is  not  a  blacksmith  lo  the 
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world*  and  1  would  give  bftlfof  what  I  am 
worth  to  be  able  to  shoe  a  honw  at  well  at 
lie  can. 

1  will  add  another  which  happeoed  under 
my  own  obaervation.  A  curious  oiiesfion  in 
the  law  of  insurance  arose  when  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parsons  was  on  the  bench.  A  ship  hav- 
iBK  had  ajconstant  succession  of  favourable 
weather  safeljr  performed  a  voyage  which 
was  insured  ;  yet  a  question  arose  whether 
she  was  sea-worthy.  The  suit  was  brought 
to  recover  back  the  preroium.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial  several  ship-wrights  wece  called 
as  witnesMS  to  testify  concerning  the  alleged 
defect,  which  was  the  want  oi  a  bolt  in  a 
certain  place  to  s<fcure  propeHv  a  particular 
part  of  the  body  of  the  snip.  The  witnesses 
were  not  all  agreed  m  the  necessity  of  the 
bolt  to  render  the  ship  sea-worthy.  There 
was  much  testimony  concerning  tree-nailing, 
spiking  and  bolting;  and  one  ship- w right 
who  was  considered  more  experienced  than 
the  rest,  entered  into  a  minute  description  of 
the  part  of  the  ship  under  consideration,  and 
stated  that  it  ought  to  be  tree-nailed  in  one 
place,  spiked  in  one  or  two  others,  and  bolt- 
ed in  a  tnird,  giving  his  reasons  for  each ;  buti 
his  testin)onv  tlirough  an  inadvertency  placed 
the  holt  m  the  wrong  place.  The  testimony 
was  not  clearlv  understood  by  either  of  the 
counsel,  and  they  did  not  discover  the  mis- 
take of  the  witness ;  but  the  Chie^  Justice 
instantly  perceived  the  error.  He  then  stated 
to  the  witness  that  he  had  always  supposed 
that  the  part  of  the  ship  in  question  was  tree- 
nailed,  spiked  and  bolted  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  he  clearly  and  minutely  ex- 
plamed  and  pointed  out  the  necessity,  and 
the  advantages  of  each  ;  but,  he  added,  since 
YOU  are  an  experienced  sliip-wright,  you  must 
know  best,  and  1  must  have  entertained  an 
incorrect  opinion.— No  Sir,  replietl  the  wit- 
ness, your  honor  has  stated  it  aright,  and  if 
I  did  not  say  so,  it  was  because  )  s»>oke  in 
to<)  much  haste  about  it.  He  then  described 
it  again  and  corrected  the  error  of  his  previ« 
oos  description  and  testimony.  The  Chiel 
Justice  said,  I  am  convinced  from  your  more 
deliberate  testimony  that  my  former  opinion 
was  well  founded,  but  had  vou,  or  any  other 
'  experienced  artist  declared^  the  ixintrary,  I 
should  certainly  have  yielded  an  opmion 
which  I  have  some  how  or  other  picked  up, 
upon  a  subject  I  do  not  understand. 

The  late  Sol.  Genaral  of  Massachusetts, 
who  Was  engaged  in  the  cause,  whispered  to 
some  one  near  him— '^  hear  how  that  modest 
old  fellow  lies ;— >he  knows  well  enough,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Commonwealth 
who  can  build  a  ship  so  well  as  himself." 

One  of  Justice  Parson's  scholars  in.  Port- 
land, related  to  me  the  following  airecdote— 
that  when  he  commenced  his  school  he  told 
the  boys  that  the  first  rule  he  required  them 
to  rtmaeiber  was  this :— N^er  attempt  two 


things  at  ooce^that  tlie  second  was  **  the 
studying  law,**  whidi  provided  a  punishment 
for  every  boy  who  looked  into  his  books  or 
conned  over  bis  lessons,  during  the  time  al- 
lotted for  play  and  relaxation.  A  third  was 
called  ••  the  idling  law,"  which  provided  a 
punishment  in  every  case  where  a  boy  suffer- 
ed his  eye  to  wander  from  his  book  while  the 
law  was  in  force.  When  he  dismissed  bis 
scholars  for  a  short  recreation,  he  proclaimed 
the  Undying  law^  which  declared  all  study  an 
offence.  The  usual  recreation  was  foot-ball, 
in  which  the  master  joined  with  his  scholars 
with  great  glee ;  and  once  in  eager  pursuit  he 
stumbled  and  fell  down,  and  a  boy  ran  over 
him,  before  he  recognized  his  master,  to  his 
great  terror.  The  boy  stopped,  and  with 
tears  m  his  eyes,  began  to  make  his  excuses. 
—Run  on,  you  rogue,  said  Mr.  Parsons, 
never  mind  me— we  are  all  boys  together 
now.  When  the  time  allotted  to  recreation 
expired,  he  laughed  among  them  over  the- 
Incident  which  had  happened,  and  hi^  mirth 
continued  until  he  took  his  place.  He  then 
said,  1  am  master  now,  boys— and  the  idling 
law  is  in  force.  His  scholars  loved  and  re- 
vered hiin,  yet  he  suffered  no  breaches  of  the 
idling^  or  the  studying  law  to  escape  an  ap- 
propriate punishment. 


Fran  the  Toiith*i  Friend. 
FEANK    LUCAS. 

Mas.  CoRBON  kept  a  village  school  in  the 
state  of  New-York.  Sh%  had  a  noble  mind, 
and  was  a  friend  to  all  good  children.  One 
cold  morning  in  the  winter,  a  small  boy  came 
along,  with  a  saw  on  his  arm,  and  wanted  this 
lady  to  hire  him  to  saw  wood. 

She  said,  one  of,  her  neighbors,  a  trusty 
man,  would  like  to  saw  the  wood,  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  hire  any  body  else.  *'  Q  dear,** 
said  the  boy,  *'  what  shall  I  do  T  "  Why.  lit- 
tle fellow,*"  said  she  **  what's  the  matter  r 

He  answered,  "  my  father  is  blind,  motlier 
il  sick,  and  I  left  my  sister  crying  at  home, 
for  fear  poor  mother  will  die.  1  take  care 
of  them  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  they  liave 
nothing  to  eat.  I  want  to  work  aud  get 
something  for  them." . 

He  shivered  very  much  with  the  cold,  for 
he  was  but  thinly  dressed,  and  his  ear  locks 
were  white  with  frost.  The  lady  asked  him 
to  comeiin  and  warm  himself.  As  he  sat  in 
a  chair  by  the  fire,  she  saw  the  tears  run 
down  his  cheeks,  and  she  tried  to  comfort 
him. 

*'Itis  not  for  myself," said  Frank, ''that 
I  cry.  I  don*t  mindn  little  eotd,  but  I  can*t 
help  thinking  of  tlie  family  at  home.  We 
used  to  be  very  happy  ;  but  a  sad  change  has 
happened  in  our  house." 

*'  Are  you  not  hungry  ?**  said  Mrs»Corban. 
"  Not  much,  ina*am  :  that  is  not  what 
troubles '  me.    I  had  soma  potato  for  dinner 
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yesterday**  **  Did  you  not  htm  sapper  hat 
flight  ?"  **  No  ma'aro."  «  Nor  break  Jast  this 
rooming  -^  **  Not  yet :  but  no  matter,  I  sliall 
get  some  by-and-bv.  If  I  try  to  do  well  God 
will  protect  me ;  tor  so  my  precious  mother 
says.  1  believe  she  is  the  best  woman  in  the 
world.  If  i  did  not  think  she  was,  I  would 
not  say  so." 

''  You  are  a  brave  lad,**  said  the  lady ;  ^  I 
will  be  your  friend,  if  you  have  not  another 
on  earth  ;**  and  the  tears  sparkled  in  her  eyes 
/a  she  gave  him  a  biscuit  with  a  piece  of  meat,* 
on  a  small  plate. 

"  Thank  you  ma*am,'^8aid  Frank ;  if  you 
please,  1  will  keep  them  to  carry  home.  Don't 
you  think,  ma*aro  that  any  body  will  hire  me 
to  saw  wood  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  little  fellow,"  she  answered, 
*'  I  will  give  yon  money  to  saw  mine.**  He 
thanked  her  again,  and  ran  to  the  wood-pile 
to  begin  his  work,  while  the  lady  put  on  her 
*  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  went  out  among  her 
neii^hbors. 

She  told  them  Frank  was  one  of  the  best, 
hoys  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she  hoped  they 
Would  do  something  to  help  the  little  fellow, 
provide  for  the  family.  > 

So  they  all  came  to  her  house,  where  he 
was,  aud  one  gave  him  a  six  cent  piece,  an- 
other a  shilling,  and  a  third,  tweotv-nve  cents, 
till  they  made  up  nearly  three  dollars. 

The?  presented  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  part 
of  a  cheese,  some  meat  and  cake,  a  jui^  of 
milk,  and  some  apples  to  roast  for  his  sick 
mother ;  with  a  basket  to  put  them  all  in ; 
so  that  he  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry. 

He  told  them  he  was  very  much  obliged  to 
them  indeed  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a 
beggar.  He  said  he  chose  to  work  and  pay 
for  what  he  had,  if  they'would  let  him  :  but 
they  said  he  must  not  suy  now.  He  might 
see  to  that  another  time. 

Frank  hurried  back,  tugging  his  load,  and 
the  whole  family  cried  for  Joy.  "  Ble^s  vour 
dear  little  heart,**  said  his  poor  blind  father : 
**  come  here,  and  let  me  get  hold  of  vou.  I 
hope,  my  son,  you  will  never  be  ooabfe  to  tee 
the  friends  you  love ;  but  we  most  not  com- 
plain, nor  forget  the  favors  we  receive,  be- 
cause we  cannot  have  every  thing  as  we 
wish.  Mv  dear  wife,  a  blessing  has  come 
upon  us  alt,  for  the  sake  of  ourdntiful  child.*" 
The  good  man  raised  his  hands  in  praj[er,  and 
thanked  his  heavenly  father  for  kf  ving  him 
such  a  hopeful  son. 

It  is  thii  ty  years  since  this  affair  happened, 
and  the  same  Frank  Lucas  is  now  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country  where  he  lives.  His 
father  is  at  rest.  Tweirt^  summers  the  bell- 
flower  has  bloomed  on  his  peaceful  grave. 

His  mother  has  grown  very  old  and  feeble, 
and  can  just  walk  about  the  house,  leaning 
on  her  staff*.  She  still  lives  with  her  son.  He 
sajrs  it  will  be  bu(  a  short  thne  before  this 
reverend  parent  must  be  called  away  to  her 


eternal  home,  bot  while  her  Kfe  is -spaced,  it 
shall  be  his  delight  to  make  her  last  days 
happy. 

He  often  sav 8, ''  I  shoold  bftve  been  a  poor 
wretch,  but  lor  the  early  care  of  my  kind 
mother." 

The  Igood  old  lady  now  sterns  only  waithig 
for  her  Savionr  to  call  her  to  chat  world, 
where  the  righteous  dwell,  and  where  all  is 
joy  and  peace. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  married  to  a  dMMimag  lad?, 
and  has  Ave  children.  Tliev  go  to  school  s 
and  tbeir  father  tells  them  that  if  they  intend 
ever  to  be  useful,  they  must  learn  wdl  while 
they  are  young :  if  they  expect  tchie  bleM  in 
this  world,  or  the  next,  they  must  love  God. 
honor  their  parents  ana  teachers,  and  be  kind 
to  all,  and  that,  in  this  free  country,  the  way 
for  a  poor  little  boy  to  become  a  great  and 
happy  man,  is  to  become  honesty  indiistrioas, 
and  pious. 


8TRBXGTH  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  a  note 

in  Southey*s  Life  of  Wesley. 

Beware,-rsays  Wesley,— of  forming  a  has- 
ty judgment  concerning  the  fortune  of  oth- 
ers. There  may  be  secrets  in  the  situation 
of  a  person,  which  few  but  God  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  dome  vears  since,  1  told  a  gentle- 
man, Sir,  I  am  afraid  you  are  covetous.  He 
asked  me.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  fears  ? 
I  answered,  A  year  ago,  when  I  made  a  pol* 
lection  for  the  expense  of  repairing  the  Foun« 
dry,  you  subscribed  five  gmneas.  At  the 
subscription  made  this  year,  you  subscribed 
only  half  a  guinea.  He  nrnde  no  reply;  but 
after  a  time  asked,  Pray^  Sir,  answer  me  one 

3uestioo :— why  do  you  live  upon  potatoes,  (I 
id  so  between  three  and  four  years.)  1  re- 
plied. It  has  much  conduced  to  my  health. 
He  answered,  I  believe  it  has.  But  did  you 
not  do  it  likewise  to  save  money  f  I  said  I 
did,  for  what  I  save  from  my  own  meat,  wll) 
feed  anotlier  that  else  would  have  none.  But, 
Sir,  said  he,  if  this  be  your  motive,  you  may 
save  much  more.  I  iinow  a  roan  that  goeis 
to  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  every  week. 
There  he  buys  a  pennyworth  of  parsnips, 
which  hd  boils  in  a  large  Quantity  of  water. 
The  parsnips  serve  him  for  food,  and  the 
water  for  driuk  the  ensuing  week,  so  his  meat 
and  drink  together  cost  him  only  a  penny  a 
week.  This  be  constantly  did,  though  he  hmi 
then  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  pay  the 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  before  be 
knew  God  !.— And  this  was  be,  whom  1  had 
set  down  for  a  covetous  man. 


I  have  long  accustomed  myself  to  form 
opinions  of  men  and  tilings  from  evidenet, 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  cnHf  as  experi- 
metU  is  of  noftero/  knowledge.— iStr  W.  Jcm$* 
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TH£  1/VINGED  W0R8HIPPBBS. 
9T  vBAXum  •Muavi. 
AddNtted  to  two  Swallowi»  thai  Bev  into  a 
elmrdi  daring  religioQt  Krriot. 

Gty,  gnlltleM  pair. 
What  leek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaTen  f 

Ye  have  iio  need  of  prarer, 
Te  haTo  no  sioa  to  he  rargifeo. 

^vhy  peron  ye  neri|p 
Where  rnbrtaH  to  tbeir  Maker  hend  f 

Can  yoar  pore  ipiriia  fear 
The  God  ye  never  eonld  oflhod  f 

'Yeneferknew 
The  crinca  fix*  whieh  we  eome  lo  weep: 

Peoanee  is  not  for  yoa» 
BleaKd  wandetere  ofthe  upper  deep. 

To  TOO  *tia  gifen 
To  wake  sweet  nitare*v  antMght  1^  i 

Beneath  the  areh  of  hetTen 
To  ehirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  eioh  wlng^ 
Far,  far  abore  o*er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  joia  the  ehoirs,  that  ^hir 
|o  yon  nine  dome  not  reared  with  haads  i 

Or,  if  ye  stay 
To  note  the  eooseereted  hoor^ 

Teaeh  me  tl^  airy  way. 
And  let  me  irj  your  enried  power. 

AhoTe  the  erowd. 
On  upward  wings  eonld  I  but  fly^ 

Fd  bathe  In  yon  bright  ekmd. 
And  seek  the  stirs  that  gem  the  skjr. 

*Twere  heaves  Indeed, 
ThroQgh  fielda  of  trnskleas  Uglit  to  soer. 

On  natmre's  eharas  to  feed. 
And  natore's  own  great  God  adore. 


VhNB  the  Nev^Tofk  Byngsirt. 
^OURHAL    OF   A    VISIT    TO    BV&OFS9 

%  Rn.  Dr.  Cox. 

LSTTBE  IV. 

Dear  Bir,— It  teems  strange  that  any  man 
thottld  ever  TenUire  to  become  a  sailor,  and 
still  more  that  be  shoald  ooncinae  one  after 
an  experience  of  its  hardships.  The  reasons 
assigned  are  commonly  that  be  gets  used  to 
it,  has  good  wages,  can  do  that  and  nothing 
4lse,  gets  into  company  and  engages  to  go 
again  while  in  his  cups.  A  more  important 
general  reason  is  perhaps— the  lore  ofeidte* 
roent.  This  principle  has  an  nnoompoted 
influence  in  prompting  the  pnrsuits  and 
pleasures  of  men  nnivenfall^.  It  was  tlie  se* 
cret  charm  of  chivalry,  it  is  the  attraction 
that  wedstbe  soul  to  war.  In  the  sports  of 
the  torf  and  the  field,  in  gpunbling  and  public 


spectaeles  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  favorite 
popular  amusements,  it  is  predonunant  A 
sea-faring  life  is  a  mdo*  drama  of  tnigic  and 
comic,  pantomimic  and  recitative,  poetry  and 
history,  action  and  interest,  battle  and  recre- 
ation, misery  and  fun !  and  all  tbis  is  a  career 
that  suits  their  feelings,  that  stimulates  and 
attracts  them.  In  the  omtrast  too,  the  shore 
and  its  scenes  are  all  prose  and  insipidity. 

It  is  a  custom  on  ship-board  tq  have  a 
drinking-bont  on  Saturday  night;  a  sort  of 
regular  svaposium  to  *<  wives  and  sweet* 
hearts.'^  A  fitting  preparation  far  *'the  Lord's 
day  V    After  bavmg  let  off  a  javelin  or  two 
at  the  practioe.  I  retired  with  myexoeUenc 
friend,  the  Professor,  to  the  ladies  cabin.— 
We  closed  the  door,  and  enjoyed  a  conver-* 
sation  on  topics  worthy  of  mintortals,  and 
alwnys  socially  as  well  as  spiritually  trateftil 
to  myself.    I  greadv  value  such  an  afly ;  the 
only  one,  eicept  the  Invisible,  I  have  on 
board.    We  often  asked,  which  is  the  hiqn 
pier  par^  ?  and  with  conscience  of  the  troe 
answer,  pitied  them  among  the  class  that 
"  know  not  what  they  do.*^  There  were  no 
ladies  goins  this  trip  as  passengers  in  the 
cabin :  and  the  apartment  was  for  the  time 
entirely  at  our  service.    An  incident  occur- 
red neit  dav,  after  publio  worship,  which  it 
maj  smt  the  Temperance  Society  to  know, 
and  which  is  a  pertinent  commenton  the  en* 
tire  propriety  of  sucb  compotatioos.    I  do 
net  soppose  that  personal  feelings  will  ever 
be  readied  by  the  narration.    Capt.  H.  was 
much  lesft  mihtary  and  less  commandmg,  than 
his  Tounger  brother,  the  Colonel.    Some  of 
us  tbottght  however,  that  the  former  was^of 
noble  countenance  and  martial  mien ;  as  weU 
as  of  much  finer  form  and  stature  than  the 
latter,  who  was  in  a  degree  deformed  with 
wounds  and  bullets  received  in  many  a  hard* 
fought  action.    Still.  Captain  H.  was  less  in« 
formed,  more  credulous,  and  easily  affected 
on  all  sul^eots.    He  was  very  attentive  and 
apparently  solemn,  during   service:    after 
which  seeing  me  alone,  he  drew  near  and 
commeneed  n  conversation,  which  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  please  and  edify  me :  and 
the  result  or  sum  of  which  was  as  follows: 
that  he  and  his  brother  were  very  rich  and 
went  into  his  Mi^esty's  service  all  for  honor  ; 
tliac  he  was  going  to  England  to  accede  to 
baronial  estates  and  titles,  lust  fallen  to  him, 
by  the  demise  of  his  lordship  their  previous 
owner,  his  maternal  unde;  that  he  woukl 
soon  appear  in  the  bouse  of  Lords,  and  take 

his  seat  as  the  earl  of  C ;  that  this  would 

occur  while  I  remained  in  London,  and  it 
was  his  wish  for  particular  reasoni^  that  I 
would  appear  in  the  g^dlery  of  ifa^  hogse  on 
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tbM  day,  and  witnait  ihe  ceramooial ;  that 
ttebad  ntveral  tines  aeen  the  K^okt  of  one 
of  hit  departed  and  tainted  friends,  at  be  bad 
full  faith  to  believe ;  timt  for  himself  he  was 
•  TerjT  particularly  fond  of  r^igioo,  liad  faith 
enough  now  to  walk  on  the  water,  would  be 
quite  wilhnK  t*  jump  overboard  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  religion  always  made  bim  courace- 
ous,  and  was  much  aftected  by  my  preaclung; 
that  be  tboufht  if  he  could  only  tnjoy  such 
seasons  oftener,  he  would  soon  Moome  a 
food  man ;  and  that  be  had  bit  on  a  plan, 
which  he  supposed  was  the  very  tbmg,  and 
which  be  was  now  about  to  ooromunicate 
quite  confidentially,  persuaded  that!  would 
never  tpeak  of  it  myself.  Hit  plan  wat  that 
«i  sooi»  at  he  became  Earl  C— — ,  and  took  his 
teat  in  the  house  of  Lords,  be  would  appoint 
me  bis  chaplain.  The  salary,  be  said,  should 
be  ample  and  princely.  I  should  send  for 
my  family  and  live  like  a  bishop  in  England. 
I  heard  him  through  and  cleared  off  as  sooon 
at  piitsible ;  though  1  **  have  faith  to  believe*^ 
it  will  occur  as  soon  as  be  becomes  the  verit- 
able, Earl  C .    It  was  tuch  a  fruit  of  the 

cups,  tuoh  an  influence  of  bit  devotions  and 
hit  generotity  the  previous  evening,  however, 
that  I  told  ft  all  to  the  Professor ;  who  coro- 
preliended  it  perfectly  and  enjoyed  it  in  some 
certain  aspects  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  as 
I  also* did  :  though  we  both  grieved  at  it  also. 
Soon  the  Captain  came  to  me.  **  I  bate  good 
newt  for  you^'  taid  he.  "  Do  you  know  about 
your  promotion  ?    The  prospective  Earl  of 

C Irat  elected  you  domestic  chaplam  to 

his  lordship :  have  you  heard  of  that  T  The 
Captain  understood  it ;  for  he  had  been  cal- 
led in  by  Capuin  H.  to  help  bim  keep  the 
mighty  secret.  I  know  not  how  many  other 
hands  were  ei«plo;ed  in  the  service  of  hit 
prospective  lordship.  Next  day,  after  the 
fumes  wore  off,  Capuin  H.  was  aUian.ed  of 
his  folly,  low-spirited,  and  retiring.  1  have 
since  understood  that  it  is  only  when  soaked, 
and  '*  half  seas  over**  that  he  becomes  very 
religious,  is  soon  to,  be  a  nobleman,  tells  of 
things  impossible,  cons  over  his  ghost  storiesi 
and  IS  quite  able  to  pay  bis  debu.  Such  a 
tilly  simpleton  does  it  make  e*en  of  a  Britisb 
soldier,  a  military  official  of  his  Majesty,  to 
be  full  of  strong  drink  I  ft  may  be  more  than 
weH  surmised  tl^at  even  majesty  itself  would 
<<  lose  discountenanced  and  like  folly  show," 
if  primed  and  charged  as  potently.  I  had 
previously  respected  the  man ;  afterwards, 
only  endured  him.  His  chaplain  indeed  !— 
In  America  it  takes  the  consent  of  parties  to 
make  u  covenant.  I  believe  little  in  the  pro- 
spective nobility  of  such  expectants.  Yet  no 
one  can  measure  all  the  absurdity  of  the 
scheme  without  knowing  something  of  the 
inventor.  I  should  like  to  preach  bim  a  ser- 
mon from  Prov,  xiiii.  «9,  35,  but  am  no  can- 
didate for  chaplaincy  ;  feeling  rather  like 
Pope  rowvdt  the  whole  faeulty— gentem- 


que  togatam^tliat  wear  gowns  and  terve  ts 
a  mere  appendix  to  the  equipage  of  lord&hip, 

Saiurday^  April  90.— We  have  spoken  the 
brig  Pelion,  from  Sunbury,  £ng.  96  days  out. 
A  fine  and  cheering  sight.  She  wanted  to 
know  our  lungitude ;  for  she  was  perplexed 
in  her  calculations  ;  sailing  as  she  does,  by 
mere  log-reckoning,  without  a  chronometer. 
They  are  bound  for  New- York,  and  will  we 
hope  report  us.  I  can  do  no  justice  to  the 
description  of  so  noble  and  thrilling  a  spec- 
tacle. The  two  vettelt  came  withinless  than 
a  hundred  vards  of  each  other,  when  the 
captains  of  both  interchanged  all  the  proper 
noticet ;  as  each  stood  aloft,  ^ith  a  grcnc 
speaking  trumpet  in  bis  hand.  **  Ship  nboy  !^ 
echoes  the  stranger.  We  answer, "  Bab-a-a- 
ab ;"  with  tbe  hoarse  biay  of  u  horse  in  snort- 
ing agonies,  unnatural  and  honrible ;  which 
mtans, ''  aye,  aye,  sir  ;**  and  is  quite  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  intelligible,  at  sea ;  where  to 
out-bray  tbe  roar  of  winds  and  waves  is  in- 
ditpentable.  I  never  witnessed  exactly  such 
a  noise  ;  except  subsequently  once,  wtien  I 
heard  at  least  sometning  like  it— —^  the 
TovovEs"  in  Newman  street.  After  this 
mutual  salute,  they  exchange  other  answers 
and  questions  in  quick  measure,  matually 
exhibit  some  fine  evolutions  ot  seamanship 
in  pausing,  and  glide  on.  Soon  they  have 
flitted  gracefully  past  us,  with  too  short  an 
interview.  The  retreating  sail  lessens  to  tbe 
eye,  *'  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  i*  we 
interchange  the  signals  of  valedictory  good 
will,  often  with  cheering ;  and  our  9amson 
holds  her  solitary  way  as  before.  We  lime 
seen  several  tail,  but  speak  very  few.  To 
see,  to  signal,  and  to  speak,  a  ship,  are  three 
modes  and  degrees  of  salutation  at  sea. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  read,  but  more  to 
write,  on  tbe  paitage.  Such  commouoii  ill 
consists  with  legibility  of  manual  or  intelli- 
gibinty  of  mental  execution ;  especially  when 
bouBCHig,  and  jumping  as  it  were,  from  wave 
to  wave;  in  a  rough  sea,  at  tbe  race  of  11 
knots,  «iud  careering  with  tbe  strength  of 
Samson.  How  mighty  the  momentum  of  her 
progress  through  the  waves ! 

Another  Sabbath  has  passed.  1  preached 
with  more  ease  and  effect  than  usual,  in  so 
uncomfortable  a  place;  where  I  had  to  vi- 
brate and  hold  on,  with  renewed  care,  every 
sentence.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  helped  ;  aud  also 
as  if  the  prayers  of  my  people  were  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  in  my  behalf.  This  it  a  tweet 
reflection  to  an  absent  pattor ;  and  one  that 
I  had  frequent  occasion  to  cherish  and  re- 
peat, during  ail  my  absence  from  them.  I 
greatly  value  their  *  prayers  to  God  for  me.' 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  thank  Him  tbat  1 
also  remember  them. 

A  storm  at  sea  is  truly  worth  seeing.  In 
such  scenes  of  battle  and  tempest,  a  sense  of 
the  sublimity  seems  to  absorb  every  sen ti- 
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ment  of  weakness.    There  is  a  consciousness 
of  xrandeorand  wpnder  that  Is  vastljf  and 
richly  entertaining.    "  In  the  ereninK,  the 
weather,  which  had  hitherto  heen  fair,  beitan 
to  look  ivikl  and  threateeiox,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  one  of  those  sudden  stiirnis  that 
will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  serenity  of 
a  soimner  Toyage.  The  storm  increased  with 
the  night.   Ine  sea  was  lathed  into  treniend- 
ous  confttsiop.    There  was  a  fearful,  sullen 
sound  of  rushing  waves  and  broken  surges. 
Deep  called  unto  deep.    At  times  the  black 
volume  of  clouds  over  head  seemed    rent 
asunder  by  flashes  of  lightning  that  quivered 
along  the  foaming  billows,  and  made  the  suc- 
ceeding darkness  doubly  terrible.  The  thun- 
ders bellowed  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
nad  were  echoed  and  prolonged  by  th^  moun- 
tain waves.    Asl  saw  the  ship  staggering 
aud  plunging  among  these  roaring  caverns, 
it  seemed  miraculous  that  sl»e  regained  her 
balance,  or  preserved  her  buoyimqr.    Her 
yards  would*dip  into  the  water:  lier  bow  wps 
almost  buried  beneath  the  waves.    Some- 
times an  impending  surge  appeared  ready  to 
overwhelm  her,  and  nothing  but  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  helm  pre^rved  her  from 
tike  shock."    Occasionally,  a  lofty  precipice 
of  waters  would  break  over  her,  and  tlirow 
its  fluid  masses  on  her  staggering  deck,  with 
a  power  that  shook  her  timbers,  as  if  forty 
elephants  had  fallen  trom  the  main-top.  The 
poor  ship  would  pause  and  quiver,  like  a 
sturdy  bullock  under  the  first  blow  before  he 
falls  to  rise  no  more ;  she  would  then  riji^t 
herself,  and  renew  the  attack  as  if  more  spir- 
ited in  the  contest,  and  more  oertmn  of  the 
rictory. 

**  When  I  retired  to  mycabin  the  awful 
scene  still  followed  me.  The  whistling  of 
the  wind  through  the  rigging  sounded  like 
funereal  wailings.  The  creaking  of  the  masts, 
the  straining  and  groanmg  of  bulk-heads,  as 
the  ship  labored  in  the  weltering  hea,  were 
frightful.  As  I  heard  the  waves  rushing  along 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  roaring  in  my  very 
ear,  it  seemed  as  if  Deatli  were  raging  round 
this  floating  prison,  and  seeking  for  his  prey  : 
the  mere  starting  of  a  ngil,  the  yawning  of 
a  seam  miifht  give  him  entrance. 

A  fine  day,  however,  with  a  tranquil  sea 
and  favoring  breeze,  soon  put  all  these  dismal 
reflections  to  flight.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  gladdening  influence  of  fine  weather  and 
fair  wind  at  sea.  When  the  ship  is  decked 
out  in  all  her  canvass,  every  sail  swelled,  and 
careering  gaily  over  the  curling  waves,  bow 
lofty,  how  gallant  slie  appears— how  she 
seems  to  lord  it  over  the  deep  !  I  might  fill 
a  volume  with  the  reveries  of  a  sea  voyage, 
for  with  me  it  is4ilmost  a  continual  reverie.^ 
The  pleasure  of  such  a  method  of  going  and 
gliding  like  a  song,  is  unequalled.  Steamers, 
ounal'^boats,  rail-road  cars,  balloons,  and  im- 
ggiqary  aerial  voyaging,  are  all  inferior.  Here 


are  prowess,  constalicy,  and  achievement. 
Here  are  celerity,  science,  and  demonstration. 
Here  is  all  human  certainty  of  speed  and  ar« 
rival.  Here  are  social  pleasures,  promenad- 
ing, and  security.  The  ratio  of  danger  is 
perhaps  much  greater  on  land  than  on  ocean. 
Here  is  the  operation  of  a  mighty  machine, 
the  ehef<Fctttvre  of  humiin  skill  and  tact ;  art 
vanquishing  nature,  or  subjecting  the  very 
hindrances  of  tlungs  to  become  the  facilities 
of  national  intercourse,  I  consider  a  ship  at 
sea,  with  all  her  freight  conscious  and  mas- 
sive, and  her  progress  seemingly  instinctive 
in  the  selection  of  the  nearest  wi^  towards 
her  destined  port,  as  a  prodigy,  which  the 
ancients  could  not  comprehend  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  modem  performances ;  and  of 
whiciif  could  it  have  been  predicted,  their 
cynic  incredulity  would  have  disposed,  among 
the  things  fabulous  and  impossible  of  older 
ages,  or  dreaming  and  romancing  in  the  idle 
fancies  of  postenty.  Horace  views  the  ocean 
as  divinely  placed  and  destined,  on  purpose 
to  dittsociate  the  ditforent  continenu  and  nik-' 
tionsof  the  earth;  and  regards  the  idea  of 
vanquishing  such  a  barrier  by  means  of  navi* 
gation,  as  extravagant  and  vain :  equalled 
only  by  an  enterprise  of  voyaging  to  the 
moon,  and  useful  merely  as  illustrating  the 
boundlessness  of  human  presumption. 
■Dens  abscidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissociabili 
Terra*. 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  et  nefas. 
Nil  mortalibus  arduuro  est. 
In  spite  of  all  this  satire  and  irony,  and 
even  tnis  general  truth  of  reprehension,  the 
ocean  is  dis90ciahle  no  more.  On  its  surface, 
thousands  of  happy  families  are  borne  along, 
and  iu  opposite  sfiores  hold  friendly  corres- 
pondence with  regularity  and  despatch :  the 
very  antipodes  have  been  reduced  to  oroxim- 
ity  and  neighborhood ;  the  visions  of  poetry 
have  been  turned  into  the  sober  statements 
of  history ;  and  the  possibilities  of  still  future 
achievement,  are  no  longer  forbidden  by  the 
good  or  limited  by  the  wise. 

Our  standing  topic  of  conversation  is  the 
progress  of  the  ship,  and  our  prosi»ects  con* 
sequent  in  the  way  of  arrival,  ^e  desire 
ever  and  anOn  to  know  exactly  the  direction 
in  which  she  sails,  as  related  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  and  the  port  of  our  desire :  aad 
we  also  wish  continually  to  be  informed  of 
her  speed,  how  swiftly  she  geu  through  the 
waves.  The  first  we  respect;  by  the  familiar 
question,  *'  How  does  she  head  r  the  second, 
by  anotlier,  ••  How  many  knots  ?"  We  grow 
sensitive  on  these  topics,  when  near  tbelaod 
or  longer  at  sea  than  one  prefers.  The  course 
and  the  speed  are  matters  continually  of  great 
interest. 

We  have  three  ways  of  computing  tima ; 
one,  by  the  chronometer,  which  gives  the 
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tru«  tim^  ftt  the  mtridttn  of  OroenwicfaLwi^ 
in  a  fraction  of  iDfallibilitf ;  u  tecoad,  by  the 
meridian  of  New-York,  which  is  now  Ketting 
rapidly  to  be  too  late  for  as,  dioufch  all  our 
watches  are  keeping  the  reEular  ooant ;  and 
a  third,  by  the  tine  of  the  ship,  whose  mend* 
ian  changes  perpetually  to  the  eastward,  8  or 
4,  and  somecinies  nearly  9  or  6  degrees,  m 
each  day.  Our  degrees  of  longitiide  grow 
smaller,  ai  omr.  latitude  ascends.  London  is 
11  degrees  nearer  the  pole,  almof  t,  than  New 
York ;  and  near  London,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude is  about  SO  miles :  while  near  our  city, 
it  is  44,  er  nearly  so.  We  alter  the  time  of 
the  ship  daily  at  noon ;  and  directly  after  an 
observation:  if  it  be  possible  to  make  one, 
by  reason  of  the  clouds.  We  constantly  put 
our  time  forward  and  faster :  till  by  d^rees 
5  hdurs  are  gone  over :  which  measures  the 
difference,  on  the  scale  of  time,  between 
London  and  New-York  :  and  we  arrire. 

We  begin  now  to  go  down  hill,  as  the  sai- 
lor's say ;  meaning,  that  we  are  half  seas 
over,  hare  passed  the  centre  of  the  groat 
curve,  the  segment  of  the  earths  mrcumfer- 
enoe  lying  between  our  embarkation  and  our 
port;  and  have  the  better, and  the  easier, 
md  the  already  lessening,  moietv  of  our  way 
before  us.  This  is  fine  ^  and  f  thank  God 
and  take  courage*  at  the  thou|^t  of  it.  He 
has  sent  prosperity.  On  him  is  all  our  de-> 
pendentie — but  truly  I  am  no  more  depend- 
ent on  him  than  t  formerly  was.  **  Why^are 
rs  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  r  I  feel  that 
can  trust  him ;  and  "  hope  in  his  mercy,** 
as  I  sing,  **  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my 
Ood,''&c. 

One  is  fatigued  bythe  very  leisure  of  a 
ship,  and  a  sea  life.  There  is  a  monotony  of 
sameness  and  tameness,  in  the  incidents  of 
everyday.  This  is  one  reason  of  csrd-play- 
ing,  gamming,  and  other  improprieties  of  the 
sort.  Timebangs  heavy  on  their  thoughts; 
,  eternity  is  more  disagreeable ;  they  say  it  is 
vacancy  at  sea;  and  hence  some  suly  or 
criminal  or  perilo.us  sport,  must  be  introduc- 
ed. Why  does  fnan  dislike  to  talk  about  his 
Blaker,  his  Sovereign,  his  Judge  and  his  Rei 
deemer  ? 

I  have  seen  no  whales ;  though  the  captain 
says  that  one  appeared  the  other  day,  near 
Ithe  wake  of  the  distant  Pelion  as  she  left  us. 
We  have  seen  a  few  porpoises ;  but  oftener. 
and  more,  and  with  more  delight,  a  school  of 
herring-hogs.  These  come  in  scores  or  hun- 
dreds ratMT,  surround  ^  ship  and  sport 
near  the  top  of  the  waves  in  wanton  and 
pleasant  gambols.  Each  is  about  as  heavy, 
I  should  judge,  as  an  ordinary  sheep.  They 
swim  like  flying ;  and  cleave  the  liquid  ele- 
ment, as  birds  their  way  through  yielding  air. 
They  seem  very  social  and  very  affectionate. 
I  know  little  of  their  habits  or  how  to  class 
Ibem  in  ichthyology.    Bat  they  are  beautiful 


m  form  and  motioB ;  and  this  I  am  tdd  by  the 
mate,  who  prepares  his  harpoon  for  the  por^ 
pose  of  "  giving  a  hint  to  one  of  them  to 
come  aboard."  tnat  if  we  should  strike  or  in- 
jure an^  of  them,  they  would  all  sympatheti- 
cally  disappear,  and  that  instantaneously  too  I 
I  was  wondering  at  the  story,  when  I  saw  the 
experiment  made.  The  mate  sped  the  heavy 
barb  from  the  bow,  with  great  strength  and 

Kt>d  aim,  at  a  fine  one  that  came  near  as  ; 
t  still  It  did  not  penetrate  his  body.  The 
instrument  was  immediately  recovered ; 
when  not  a  fish  could  be  seen.  As  if  some 
signal  had  apprised  them  of  wai,  they  had 
all  fled  away. 

A  wonderful  phenomenon  presented  itself 
this  aftemoon^not  a  whale.  It  was  an  over- 
cast and  chilly  day,  about  5,  P.  M.,  when  our 
Scottish  friend,  the  kind- tempered  oorpolent 
Mr.  M— I  who  had  been  seated  on  the 
capstan,  ana  leisurely  perusing  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  which  was  neither  very  smooth  nor 
very  rough,  with  its  myriad  incessant  fluctua- 
tions;  suddenly  and  passionately  exdainied, 
in  mighty  voice  that  echoed  far  apd  wide, 
^  There,  there ;  a  whale;  see,  there  he  goes.* 
The  captain  stood  near ;  so  did,  I  believe, 
the  professor,  a&d  several  other  gentlemen : 
enou|db  to  authenticate  an;^  common  *  fish 


story,'  that  is  not  made  up  of  things  impossi- 
Ue.  I  also  witnessed  the  scene.  Turning 
quickly  towards  our  larboard  quarter,  I  dis> 
covered  a  huge  monster  of  the  deep  poised 
for  an  instant  in  upper  air ;  making  a  hori* 
sontal  motion  also,  as  he  slantingly  <MScended 
with  a  mighty  splash  into  the  ocean ;  and  in* 
stantlVf  in  the  same  general  direction,  which 
varied  only  in  its  perpendicular  curves,  re- 
ascended  with  a  bound  and  sunk  again  ; 
gaining  space  and  moving  onward  across  our 
wake ;  appearing  and  disappearing,  as  it  flew 
regularly  in  air  and  water.    I  saw  at  least 

three  distinct  leaps.    Mr.  M said  that 

he  observed  three,  before  he  |^ve  the  ahum  ; 
fearing  lest  it  might  be  some  illusion,  at  first, 
that  would  expose  him  to  the  jests  of  the 
company.    Hence  we  inferred  that  its  saJli* 
ances  from  water  to  air,  most  have  been  at 
least  distinctly  seven ;  all  in  one  direction 
and  at  one  mighty  heat  or  ferment  of  despe* 
ration.    For  it  was  doubtless  porsued  by  a 
sword-fiiAiy  a  dasher,  or  a  thrasher,  or  some 
other  mUitarv  monster  of  the  deep,  who 
wished  to  suck  its  blood  without  consultation. 
The  assailant  was  invisible  and  coi^ectural ; 
but  surely  existed  in  some  shape,  as  a  fornito 
dable  enemy  that  pursues  the  more  halcyon 
tenants  of  8ie  main,  depredates  on  their  cor- 
porations individually  as  he  can,  and  is  the 
terror  of  submarine  millions  of  comparatively 
kind  and  dove-like  characters.    The  species 
of  the  retreating  party,  is  doubtful ;  only  the 
wise  ones  all  pronounce  it  not  a  whale  or  a 
grampus.    I  will  call  it  leviathan  :  for  **ap  oa 
earth  there  is  not  his  like.**    It  was  esthnated 
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to  be  as  or  so  feet  in  leogth,  b?  aboat  6  feet 
tbrooeh  on  an  averaice.  The  lengtb  and  in- 
clination towards  sharpness  in  the  form  of 
its  proboscis  or  snont^  with  its  lightness  of  a 
bluisb  black  color,  mttt  the  reasons  of  iu 
beinf  denied  the  h(Hior  of  belonging  to  the 
^cetaceous  tribes*  by  our  fish  scholars,  who 
pronounced  it  no  whale.  It  was  at  all  events 
the  largest  living  animal  by  far  that  I  ever 
eaw.  It  was  not  a  shark,  a  porpoise,  or  a 
«ea-serpent.  But  tite  phenomenon  of  leap- 
ing was  unique  and  wonderful.  The  ceptatn 
eeemed  to  marvel  at  it  more  than  others;  and 
^leclared  that  in  all  his  experience  on  the 
ocean,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it 
before.  The  Colonel,  whose  wisdom  came 
at  intervals,  and  who  had  travelled  more  by 
eea  and  land  than  any  other  roan  probably  in 
whose  company  I  had  ever  been,  made  the 
same  acknowledgment.  The  poor  persecuted 
creature  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ; 
imd  made  the  mightv  heaves  perhaps  in  vam, 
ito  pr^Bservc  his  vitajs  from  summary  confisr 
cation  and  mordacity  tremendous  i  Uence 
llie  unnatoral  i^d4  astonishing  achiermeats 
of  will  and  muscularity  to  evade  the  foe ; 
when  all  other  resources  and  expedients  were 
withdrawn.  It  rose,  I  should  think,  U  Hfiei 
Above  the  surface  of  itbe  waves.  And  we 
too  may  take  a  heavenward  hint,  and  learn 
somethmg  from  the  demonatrations  of  a  fikb. 
tf  ow  seldom  do  we  aspire  upward !  Alas  i 
how  #alutary  o&w  is  the  trouble  that  pur- 
sues as*  and  elicits  our  mightiest  efforts  to 
Ascend,  to  a  piM-er  and  a  happier  element  1 
Persecution  itself  is  sometioies  good  medi- 
'Cine ;  and  quite  necessary  for  our  health  and 
our  elevation;  A  calm  is  agreeable  and  peace 
is  pleasant ;  but  in  a  storm  of  circumstances 
And  a  confusion  of  fears,  we  often  aspire  to- 
wards heaven  for  relief,  and  in  a  better  style 
<exemphfy  the  "  AcniEVEME^TS  of  pRArEa,'* 
i(as  my  fnend  Efnc^sr,  of  London,  calls  them,) 
than  when  all  things  wear  the  aspect  of  har- 
mony and  utter  the  voice  of  |oy.  J[t  is  a  fact 
that  we  '*  look  upward"  very  seldom  nt  best, 
and  then  often  with  languor  and  irresolution. 
We  need  to  be  driven  by  a  necessity  towards 
•superior  regions,  spheies  of  brightness  and 
of  day.  Our  perceptions  of  the  #orld  above^ 
are  perhaps  analogously  dim  und  inde^nite ; 
althoogh  we  have  eyes,  and  a  medium  of  no 
nncertaimy  through  which  to  exercise  their 
▼isual  power  towards  '*  things  above, 
•where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.''  And  can  we  rounnur  at  the  wisdom 
of  our  Supreme  Disaplinarian,  who,  knowk- 
ing  onr  character,  as  he  does  also  *'oar 
Irame,"  sends  these  afflictions  thatembiuer 
our  native  element  and  prompt  our  best  ex* 
•ertions  for  a  better  one  above. 

In  our  packet  ships  it  will  generally  be 
•found,  that  a  good,  if  not  an  equal  propoi- 
jtion  of  the  passenm^  belong  to  either  hemis- 
phere ;  jnainly  to  British  EorO^  and  Repub- 


lican America.  The  result  ira  natural  siding 
into  parties,  each  as  the  advocate  of  his  own 
native  land,  and  its  appropriate  institutions. 
Hence  the  comparative  chums  of  royalty  and 
democracy ;  ot  nobility  ami  peera^,  in  con- 
trast with  equality  and  indiscriminate  citi- 
venship:  the  histories  and  the  modem  as- 
pects of  the  mother  and  the  daughter  court- 
try,  come  into  necessary  array  of  argument 
end  animadversion.  An  influence  Mre  in- 
vades an  Afuencottf  which  he  almost  never 
realized  before;  and  which  in  its  strength 
and  its  speciality  of  interest,  is  certainly  new 
to  him:  new,  but  noble,  and  worthy  quite 
eminently  of  our  countrymen— i^  is  the  tenti- 
ment  qf  vationalitt  !  It  refers  to  the  de- 
gree of  interest  which  he  is  to  feel  and  to 
aCect,  towards  the  honor  of  his  country  and 
the  estinmte  of  other  nations-  respecting  it. 
Cloistered  as  it  were  ,in  his  own  nation,  and 
isolate)il  from  others  by  the  very  immensity 
of  the  dear  land  of  his  nativity  and  his  afiec- 
tions,  that  land  in  the  feelings  of  an  Ameri- 
can becomes  the  world  to  him ;  and  other 
nations  are  ramemhered  only  occasionally, 
and  with  a  dimaesa  of  perception  allied  to 
that,  with  which  he  thicks  of  the  age  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  empire  of  the  Selucidtt.  It 
is  the  experience  of  every  American,  whose 
feelings  are  not' obtuse  or  profligate,  that  he 
never  before  apprehended  the  importance  of 
his  country :  or  the  necessity  ot  being  na- 
tional ;  or  the  greatness  of  other  countries ; 
or  the  interest  which  the  monarchies  of  the 
older  hemisphere  take  intensely  in  the  pros- 
pects and  the  achievements  of  the  new ;  or 
the  indifference  and  the  i|^norance  of  too 
many  of  his.countrynietf^  as  if  principled  and 
cherished  in  their  bosoms,  at  the  influence 
which  our  wonderful  nation  may  be  destined 
to  exert,  or  is  now  actually  exerting,  on  the 
great  family  of  nations,  the  mighty  common- 
wealtli  of  man ;  to  which  they  all  in  common 
helon|(  as  inhabitants  of  the  world.  He  now 
perceives  the  interesu  that  radiate  through 
other  -nations,  from  the  focus  of  his  own ; 
that  henceforth  the  old  m^rld  is  to  be  affected 
by  the  new,  the  new  having  already  realized 
mainly  all  the  infiuence  which  the  old  is  ever 
dis.tinguishin^ly  toemit^  He  sees  new  and 
glorious  i^Uitions  which  ourcooutry  sustains 
toothers;  and  views  his  o^n  in  aspects  of 
immense  concernment,  of  which  he  was 
comparatively  unconscious  before.  Every 
fipot  upon  the  disk  of  her  glor^^s  risen  sun, 
is  hke  a  atain  on  the  crest  of  hui  own  honor. 
.Every  op^bious  fact  ^hat  can  Ue  quoted 
from  his  country's  authentic  history,  dishon- 
ors the  nobility  of  hi^  citizenship,  and  in\  ades 
the  reputation  of  his  personal  name.  If  his 
thoughts  widen  to  take  the  perspective  of 
future  ages,  if  tbe>  are  grneralized  to  include 
the  interests  of  tlie  world  and  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind  ;  he  sees  the  high  and  hon- 
orable part  which  his  country  may  .hie  ides- 
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lined  t6  betr  in  ih«  h%pnj  oonwmiBiitioo, 
mnd  resents  eTef7  stain  on  (ler  white  vesture 
ms  a  deterioration  of  her  iofluenoe,  a  post- 
poneoient  of  her  triumphs.  Let  greater  mis- 
eries assail  her;  let  the  union  of  lier  streogth 
he  disparted;  let  her  motto  be  no  looker 
e  piunbui  trntnn,  but  quoi  civUaia  tot  no' 
tioneg;  let  her  peerless  nationality  be  for- 
feited before  the  world  ;  let  her  free  institu- 
tions rush  to  their  catastrophe,  and  conse- 
quent anarchy  invite  the  remevly  of  despot- 
ism ;  let  her  feli}(ion,  her  pure  Christianity, 
her  spiritual  unadulterate  esuhlisbments, 
•ink  into  the  ruin  that  aristocracy  and  hie- 
rarchy unite  roost  heartily  to  predict  for 
them ;  let  the  imaginations  of  monarchy,  that 
republics  have  no  streni;th  and  cannot  there- 
fore endure,  and  that  man  cannot  Koveru 
himself,  and  perishes  without  a  royal  master, 
be  consecrated  in  our  fall  and  recorded  in 
tlie  ashes  of  our  departed  glorv :  let  these 
thinf^s  be,  or  let  them  appear  probable,  or  be 
extensively  predicted  and  believed  ;  and  the 
shadow  recedes  (fti  the  dial-plate  of  human 
hopes.  The  chariot  of  day  is  driven  back. 
Tlie  sun  of  the  world's  illuiuinatiou  **  stands 
still,"  without  a  miracle  ;  and  tiiat  to  behold 
not  the  defeat  but  the  triumph  of  the  ene- 
mies. 

With  feelings  such  as  these,  deepening  as 
he  iKoes,  do^s  the  American  open  his  eyes  on 
society  in  Europe  ; -or  anticipate  a%  he  sails, 
the  characteristics  that  a^^ait  him  there.  He 
feels  instinctively  prompted  to  defend  the 
icood  name  of  his  country  ;  to  admit  nothing 
thiit  IS  false  or  exaggerated  to  depreciate  ber 
just  renown  ;  to  say  every  tliiiig  he  can  in 
truth  that  favors  her  reputation  and  estab- 
lishes the  purity  of  her  lame;  to  conceal  as 
much  as  fairly  possible  her  faults ;  and  to 
admit  where  honesty  requires  it.  that  she  bos 
faults,  blemishes,  sins  ;  of  which  her  duty  it 
is  to  repent,  confessing  and  forsaking  them, 
that  she  may  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  Besides,  there  is 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  an  ungenerous  in^udging 
invective,  continually  pouring  on  ns,  from 
certain  persons,  tongues,  and  pens  and  types, 
in  British  Europe,  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  resent,  or  hear  without  a  generous  indig- 
nation. I  am  very  hr  from  accusing  the  na- 
tion of  this— It  is  the  sin  of  certain  classes  br 
individuals  onW ;  and  relieved  in  the  contrast 
by  more  and  better  sentiments  from  more 
and  better  personages.  But  still  I  assert, 
that  we  are  bitterly  hated  by  many  in  the 
countries  of  our  am»stry.  They  calumniate, 
malign,  envy  us ;  and  watch  for  our  halting. 
They  treasure  up  all  the  troUoping  falsities 
they  can  muster  against  us  ;  put  the  worst 
construction  possible  on  every  incident ;  mag- 
nify our  real  faults,  as  if  we  were  not  their 
children ;  predict  onr  deep  deterioration  and 
certain  downfall ;  deny  every  good  thing  that 
fairly  belongs  to  us ;  they  snefr  at  us,  cari- 


cature, viKfy,  and  abbor  us !  aad  withal  are 
very  much  afraid  of  us  too  \  This  is  so 
througliout  Europe,  insular  and  continental.  < 

I  think  it  rif^ht  titat  Aineripans  should 
know  this ;  for  it  is  a  fact  and  I  know  it. 
The  sense  of  things  like  these,  may  well  give 
to  any  one  of  our  citizens  travelling  in  Great 
Bntain  especially,  a  wariness  of  circamspec- 
tion,  a  geiierous  courtesjr  of  behavior^  a  nieh 
and  noble  bearing,  a  principled  and  perfect 
independence  ormaoner,  a  courage  and  a 
constancy  of  action:  which  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  proper  elements  of  character  arui 
deportmeni  in  sudi  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions; and  without  which  one  may  too  easily 
become  the  sport  or  the  dupe  of  those  tools 
of  power  and  enemies  of  freedom,  who  waiU 
only  the  ability,  not  the  will,  to  become  tlie 
assassins  of  universal  liberty;  and  whose 
jealous  invidiousness  of  feeling,  towards  the 
collossal  grandeur  of  this  country  and  the 
brilliant  lessons  which  its  history  is  demon- 
strating to  the  world,  is  blown  into  a  flame  of 
fury,  when  brought  into  contact  with  an 
American  patriot,  whose  ititelligence  can 
confute  its  positions,  and  whose  integrity  will 
not  fail  to  rebuke  condignly  the  wantonness 
of  its  calumnies.  Yours,  &c. 


FrMn  tlie  Orvat  Fklb  JMrntL 
CAFTAIir  PETia  POWRBS  AND  HIS  WIFK 

Tai  ftrtt  settlers  of  Holfis,  on  the  soothem  bor. 
tiers  of  New  •Hampshire,  were  Csptahi  Peter 
Powers  and  Anna  his  wife,  who  made  a  settle- 
roent  in  the  wilderness  in  I73t.  Their  trials 
were  ofteniirovs  very  great— «iid  the  dangers 
and  harflshit>s  to  whteh  they  were  sometimes 
exposed,  may  be  learni  from  the  following  an* 
eodote,  derived  by  the  writer  from  ilie  advea- 
turoQs  female  who  is  the  tubjeet  of  it.  It  was 
originally  eommnnioated  for  the  Historieal  Col- 
lections published  in  Concord,  New« Hampshire, 
bat  appeared  in  the  Journal  at  Plymoaih,  after 
the  former  work  was  diseoniioued. 

When  this  couple  first  pitched  their  tent  In 
Hollis,  which  was  a  little  norih-west  of  the 
present  meeting-house  in  that  town,  the  tra- 
ces of  which  are  still  visible,  theic.  nearest 
neighbor  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dunsta- 
ble, New-Uampshire,  a  distance,  probably, 
at  this  time,  ot  ten  miles,  and  could  iu>t  be 
ma<le  at  that  period,  much  less  than  twelve, 
as  they  had  no  road  but  a  single  track  and 
spotted  trees  for  their  guide.  This  journey 
could  not  be  made  in  the  summer  season 
without  fording  the  Nashua,  which  was  dose 
a  little  south-east  of  a  small  Island,  visible  at 
the  left  as  you  now  pass  the  bridge  leading 
from  Hollis  to  Dunstable,  Mass. ;  and  here 
the  river  was  fordable  only  when  the  streams 
were  low.  Of  course  the  iQuely  adventurers 
made  their  visits  but  seldom,  and  never  with 
a  view  to  be  absent  from  their  habitation  do- 
ring  the  night,  as  they  were  then  the  parents 
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of  two  cbiMren,  whom  they  were  necessitated 
to  leave  at  home  in  a  cabin  surrounded  with 
Indians.  Indeed,  seldom  if  ever,  did  both 
parents  leave  their  children  and  perform  this 
rout  in  company.  Now  it  happened  on  a  sum* 
roer's  mornrng,  in  the  month  of  Auftust,  that 
the  wife,  Anna,  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
her  neighbor,  and  mounting  at  an  early  hour, 
a  fine  Nariaganset,  a  faithful  and  tried  com- 
panion in  adventures,  the  river  was  soon 
lorded,  and  the  whole  disunce  was  made, 
lonj^  ere  it  was  high  noon.  The  interview 
was  such  as  characteriied  the  first  settlers  in 
this  new  countnr,  where  warmth  of  affection 
more  than  supplied  the  place  of  a  thousand 
ceremonies,  and  a  sense  of  dependance 
prompted  to  the  discharge  of  kinder  offices 
than  mere  refinement  would  recognize  as  nb- 
liftatory  on  her.  The  hours  passed  swiftly 
away— they  lived  fast— they  ate,  they  drank, 
they  talked  much^  and  blessed  God  and  tbeit 
king.  Nor  did  a  smgle  occnrreoce  tend 
to  interrupt  their  festivity  until  about  three 
past  meridian,  when  all  were  suddenly  arous- 
ed by  a  distant,  though  heavy  discharge  of 
beaven*s  artillery.  All  rushed  to  the  door  to 
witness  the  aspect  of  the  elements,  when  lo ! 
it  was  most  threatening  and  appalung.  Na- 
ture all  around  slept,  or  seemed  to  he  atved 
intb  a  death  like  silence.  Not  a  leaf  moved 
bat  when  Ihe  foundations  of  the  earth  re- 
sponded to  the  voice  of  heaven.  Already 
from  north  to  sooth,  the  whole  western  hori- 
zon was  mantled  in  black,  and  the  gathering 
tempest  moved  forward  as  slowly  and  sub- 
limely as  though  fully  conscious  of  its  power 
to  deride  all  resistance.  Not  until  this  mo- 
ment did  anxious  concern  possess,  the  breast 
of  Anna  for  the  objects  of  her  affections, 
whom  she  had  left  m  that  lone,  dear  cell.  In 
a  kind  of  momentary  distraction,  she  de- 
manded that  Narraganset  should  be  pannel- 
led,  for  she  must  return  to  her  family  that 
afternoon,  whatever  might  be  theconsfqoen- 
ces  4o  herself.  She  had  rather  brave  the 
tempest  returning,  than  endure  her  forebo- 
,dmg  with  her  sheltered  friends.  But  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  elements  did  more  to  dis- 
suade her  from  so  rash  an  attempt  than  the 
entreaties  and  etpostulations  of  her  friends. 
From  an  apparent  calm,  nature  now  awoke 
and  seemed  to  be  rushing  into  ruin.  As 
though  the  north  called  unto  the  south,  and 
the  west  unto  the  cast,  the  four  winds  came 
on  to  the  confiict.  Clouds  were  driven  hither 
and  thither  in  angry  velocity,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  propelled  in  directions  count^^r  to  each 
other.  1  he  tempent  soon  burst  upon  them, 
and  on  the  whole  adjacent  country,  in  an  un- 
paralleled torrent.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  crack  or  roll  of  thunder,  and  the  roar  of 
winds  and  waters— nothing  seen  but  the  suc- 
cessive blaie  of  lightning,  llie  said  Anna 
lived  until  rising  somewhat  of  ninety  years, 
and    could   remember  distinctly,    perliaps 


eighty-five  years,  but  in  all  this  time  sh» 
never  witnessed  such  a  scene,  nor  could  she 
relate  aay  thing  which  seemed  to  raise  such 
sublimity  of  feeling  in  her  mind  as  this. 

The  tempest  lay  upon  them  with  unabated 
force  several  bours^  nor  did  it  appear  to 
spend  itself  until  the  sun  «% as  just  sinking 
below  the  horizon^  when  it  broke  in  upon 
drowned  nature  in  all  its  smiles,  and  reflect* 
ed  lU  golden  beams  upon  the  black  cloud  at 
the  east,  m  the  mos'  cnchantrag  manner. 
ThiA  was  the  moment  for  Anna  to  renew  her 
resolve  of  returning  to  her  family  tliat  night, 
and  contrary  to  all  reasoning  and  persuasions, 
she  instantly  put  it  izi  execution.  Sh^  mount- 
ed her  horse,  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  friends, 
she  entered  the  twelve-mile  forest  just  as  the 
sun  took  his  leave  of  her.  She  calculated 
upon  a  serene  and  star-light  evening,  and'the 
extraordinary  instinct  of  her  beast,  as  weU 
as  her  experience  in  the  way  and  at  the  fords. 
But  in  regard  to  the  form^  she  was  wholly 
disappointed.  The  wind  soon  shifted  and 
rolled  the  same  cloud  back  again,  the  rain 
recommenced  as  the  night  set  in,  and  the 
wird  ceased.  At  that  season  of  the  year  tlie 
time  of  twilight  was  sliort ;  the  earth  being 
warm  and  moistened,  evaporati^^n  was  rapid, 
and  a'dense  fog  arose  which  soon  obstroctea 
vision,  abd  long  ere  sh^  arrived  at  the  fords 
she  was  enveloped  in  total  darkneu.  Her 
only  guide  now  was  her  faithful  Narragan- 
set, and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  her  compan- 
ions. She  however  made  the  best  of  her  cir* 
cumstances.  She  entered  into  coiirersation 
with  her  mare,  as  was  her  custom  when  ri* 
ding  alone,  and  w  hen  her  beast  stopped  sud* 
denly,  t«>esed  up  her  head  and  snorted  at 
some  wild  animal  crossing  the  track  before 
her,  as  was  supposed,  Anna  would  exhort 
her  to  possess  courage,  assuring  her  '^  that 
nothing  could  harm  her,  for  the  beasts  were 
mere  cowards  in  the  presence  of  a  brau* 
horse,"  &c.  After  this  manner  the  long  whv 
to  the  ford  was  passed  over  in  Egyptian  dark- 
ness ;  nor  had  the  thought  once* occurred  to 
Anna  tlint  so  considerable  a  river  as  now 
rolled  bcfoie  her  would  be  materially  nfTrct- 
ed  by  a  thunder  storm  of  a  few  hours; 
whereas,  so  ureat  was  the  fall  of  water  in  this 
time,  that  the  river,  although  wide  at  this 
place  was  bank  full,  and  swept  on  in  great 
rapidity.  Nor  could  the  rushing  of  the  %ia« 
ters  be  heard  by  reason  of  the  rain  stil)  pour- 
ing upon  the  forest  around  her.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  give  the  rein  to  her  ex- 
perienced beast,  believing,  that  she  would 
Keep  the  ford  and  land  her  on  the  opposite 
shore  at  the  proper  place.  The  horse  entered 
the  stream  as  soon  as  at  the  bank,  and  in  a 
moment  lost  her  foot  hold  of  terra  firma,  <ind 
was  plunging  in  the  waves  at  a  full  swim. 
Such  however  was  Anna's  presence  of  mind, 
that  she  made  no  exertion  to  rein  her  beast, 
but  endeavoured  simply  to  retain  her  seat, 
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f^fiich  w«i  now  under  witer,  winbt  tbe 
%nivcs  beat  with  violence  against  her  waist. 
The  faithful  animal  made  for  the  opposite 
shore,  but  so  strong  was  thd  current  tbat^  she 
was  either  carried  below  the  ford,  or  la  her 
exertions  to  resist  it,  she  overacted  and  aa* 
cended  above  it  where  at  one  sweep  of  her 
tore  feet  she  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  suddenly  raised  her  some- 
what from  the  water  forward*  but  she  as 
soon  plunged  again,  for  the  rock  was  cleared 
the  second  sweep.  This  plunge  was  so  deep 
that  Anna  was  borne  from  her  pannel  by  the 
gravity  of  the  water ;  but  pitching  forward, 
she  seised  Narmganset's  mane,  at  she  rose, 
nor  did  she  quit  her  grasp  ontil  they  were 
both  safely  landed  on  the  happy  shore.— Ad- 
Justfng  her  clothes,  she  remounted,  and  soon 
found  that  her  beast  was  m  her  accustoo^d 
track,  and  in  little  more  than  one  hour  she 
alighted  at  the  door  of  her  peaceful  cabin, 
where,  by  her  well  known  signal  she  broke 
the  slumbers  of  her  husband  and  babes,  and 
upon  entering,  related  ib  no  purer  gratitude, 
or  greater  joy,  than  they  experienced  in  henr^ 
tng,  the  result  of  that  adventurous  night ! 

^Fmm  ChaMben*  Jownftl. 
IMTBBESTING  AVECOOTl, 

TflE  particulars  of  the  following  stnking 
incident  were  lately  told  us  by  a  friend,  as  a 
fact  falling  within  the  range  of  his  personal 
knowledge : — 

In  a  seaport  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
England,  some  years  ago,  there  was  notice 
given  of  a  sermon  to  be  preached  oae  Sunday 
evening,  in  a  disseuting  chapel  there.  The 
preacher  was  a  man  of  great  celebritv  in  his 
callinj( ;  and  that  circumstance,  together  with 
the  pious  object  of  the  discourse— to  enforce 
the  doty  of  strict  observance  nf  the  Sabbath 
—attracted  an  oversowing  audience.  After 
Che  usual  prefatory  prayer  and  hymn  of 
praise,  the  preacher  gave  out  the  text,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  with  his  sermon,  when 
lie  suddenly  paused,  leaned  his  head  on  the 
Ipiilpit,  and  remained  Mient  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  was  imagined  that  he  had  become 
indti^posed  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself, 
and  a<ldres8ing  the  congregation,  said,  thai 
^fore  entering  upon  this  discourse,  he  beg- 
l^ed  to  narrfite  to  them  a.  short  anecdote. 
'^  It  is  now  exactly  fifteen  years,"  said  he, 
since  I  was  last  withm  tliis  place  of  worship  ; 
and  the  occasion  was.  as  many  here  may 
probably  remember,  tne  veiy  same  whicn 
nas  now  brought  us  together^  Among  those 
who  came  thither  that  evening  were  three 
dissolute  young  men,  who  came  not  only 
t  with  the  intent  of  insalttog  and  mocking  the 
venerable  pastor,  but  even  with  stones  in 
their  pockets  to  throw  at  him  as  he  stood  in 
his  pulpit.  Accordingly  they  had  not  listened 
long  to  the  discourse  when  one  of  them  said 


impatiently.  *  Why  need  we  listen  any  longer 
to  the  blockhead  f— throw  !*  but  the  second 
stopped  him.  sa^ng,  '  Let  os  first  sea  vfhat 
he  makes  or  this  point.*  The  cviosity  of 
the  latter  war  no  sooner  satisfied  than  be, 
tod;  said,  *  Ay,  it  is  only  as  I  expected,  throw, 
now !'  But  here  the  third  iaterposed^  and 
said  it  would  be  better  altogether  to  give  up 
the  design  which  had  bronght  them  there. 
At  this  remark  his  two  associates  took  of- 
fence, and  left  the  chorch,  while  be  himself 
remained  to  the  end.  Now,  mark,  my  bretb* 
ren,cootinAed  the  preacher,  with  much  emo- 
tion, what  were  afterwards  the  several  faiaa 
of  these  young  men  ?  The  first  was  hanged^ 
many  years  ago  at  Tyburn,  for  the  criaie  of 
forgery  :  the  second  u  now  lying  under  seo- 
teoce  of  deatb^  for  murder,  in  the  jail  of  this 
city.  The  third,  my  bretbreB,**— and  the 
speaker's  agiution  here  became  excessive, 
while  be  paused  and  wiped  the  large  drope 
from  his  brow-^*^  the  third,  my  brethren,  is 
he  wAo  i$  now  about  to  addreu  yow  Uttem  te 


IDIHBDROM  AK D  ITS  DEPENDENCIES  IX  18SS. 

Edinburgh  has  neither  shipping,  cooi- 
merce,  nor  manufactures,  with  tne  sin^^e  ex- 
ception of  shawl  weaving,  for  which  she  it 
unrivalled.  Population  18r,000;  1  palace; 
1  university  ;  S  theatres  ;  1,0B4  squares, 
streets,  crescenu,  places,  closes,  &c.;  §0 
churches,  chapels,  &c ;  14  banks ;  4B  fire 
and  life  insurance  coippanies,  and  t^i^H  for 
insurance  companies ;  354  public  buildings, 
offices,  institutions, societies  of  various'kiods ; 
189  mail  and  stage  coaches  arrive  and  dep^ 
daily  :  949  earners  from  Edinbuigh  to  yari- 
ous  places ;  7  London  steam  ships,  100  hack- 
ney coaches ;  Sl<5  advocates,  600  writers  to 
the  signet;  840  solicitors  aind  writers;  IQO 
accountants,  30O  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
dentists ;  80-  chemists,  druggists,  and  yeten- 
nary  surgeons  ;  560  teachers  of  yarious 
branches  of  education ;  50O  grocers ;  47D 
spirit  dealers ;  170  taverns  and  eatinf^booset  t 
64  livery  stables,  includmg  horse  hirers  and 
dealers;  ^00  fleshers;  SfTO  bakers;  850 tai- 
lors ;  860  shoemakers ;  150  house  punters ; 
360  booksellers,  bookbinders,  stationers,  in* 
gravers ;  17  pawnbrokers, 

EngUih  Fopew. 

TfiEBS  are  many  more  shining  qualities 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  ese* 
ful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this  indeed  which  given 
a  yalue  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at 
work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and 
turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without  it,  learn- 
ing is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence ;  virtue 
itself  looks  like  weakness;  the  best  pertt 
only  quaiiff  a  man  to  be  more  spr^htlj  ia 
errots,  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. 

ADDisoir, 
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BUPPLBMBNT  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  OOURANT. 


voIm  ni. 


A^BIIi  14,  1834. 


NO.  60. 


Ws  inwrt  the  fbltowiog  poefieal  efffwioo»  with 
the  •otbor't  obliging  permiiuoti,  from  an  ele- 
g«Dt  Utde  muMMl,  eatitled  ««DetotkMMl  IV>- 
coii^  bj  •  CtetsjmftB.** 

THE  mother! 
Oh  !  if  then  be  naked  with  the  gleooi  of  «M- 


Oho  feeling  that  deepena  the  darkneaa  it  wean» 
*Tia  a  fiaodroother'a  fear,  that  foneea,  in  the  dia- 

tanoe. 
Her  infant  tent  li)rth  to  the  world  and  iu  narea. 

Shall  that  faee,  a  aweet  well-epriDg  ef  raiilea  aoOB 

be  aaddened 
Thoae  weak  trembling  handa  be  uplifted  to  iin  ? 
Shall  the  heart  which  laaree  hearea  op  her  iKiaom 

be  maddened  i 
By  palo  from  wHhoot,  or  bj  paaaloa  withia  f 

lo  that  hov,  when  he^  form  ia  forgotten  who  bore 

him» 
And  the  arm  that  firat  elaiped  him  Ilea  cold  in 

the  ^le. 
Her  tpint  maj.  horer  in  tendemeta  o*cr  him. 
And  lee  him  alaa !  but  not  warn  him  nor  laTe  I 

Ta  there  nooe,  then,  to  eare  fbr  the  deaolate  stran* 

Who  goei^  all  unheeding,  nnarmed,  on  Ma  waj, 
No  Spirit  ofaaighito  walk  near  him  In  danger. 
And  aeatter  the  flesda  thai  woold  make  him  theip 
prey? 

Oh,  jea !  there  ia  One,  and  beaidea  Him  no  other ! 
The  Itedeemer,  th^  mler,  whoae  throne  ia  on 

high! 
From  the  gloriea  of  hearen  He  behokla  the  md 

mother; 
Mid  the  aoogs  of  the  Angela  He  oatehea  thj  aigh. 

Go,  take  thy  aweet  bahe,  and  to  Jesoa  eoallde  him 
Re  haa  dwelt  in  our  fleih,  he  ean  feel  for  oar 

feara! 
Take  thia  hunb  to  the  Shepherd,  whoaafelf  ahfdl 

guide  hhn, 
Throogh  the  deaert  of  perib,  the  iralley  of  teaaa ! 


^        Tma  tbe  New-York  ETangelifl. 
JOU^AL    OF   A   VISIT    TO    EUROPE, 

jy-jRfV.  Dr.  Gtf. 

LSTTEB  V. 

Deae  Sir — The  nij^ht  sceneryof  the  ocemn 
it  ofteD  iocompanibly  splendidluid  rmviihio^ 
Ij  mngDificent.  The  beauties  of  dty  are  m 
many  respects  transcended,  as  tney  are 
eclipsed  also,  by  the  glories  that  succeed 
them. 

One  son  by  day,  by  nighl  ten  thouaand  ahine« 

The  season  of  the  second  night  watch. 


from  8  to  19,  was  to  me  always  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  roond ;  especially  when  a 
clear  sky  invited  and  cherished  our  presence 
on  deck,  and  hung  out  tb^  silvery  constella- 
tions in  Korceous  i^raodeur  dver  us ;  as  we 
walked,  and  talk^,  and  star-gazed^  expend- 
ing alL  oar  common  stodL  of  Teammg  m  as- 
tronomy. But  I  may  not  attempt  descrip- 
tion. There  is  a  feeling  and  a  feasting  of 
the  soul,  in  calm  and  pensive  and  devout 
contemplation,  at  such  an.  hour  and  in  such 
a  place,  which  I  shall  love  to  remember  while 
I  can.  1  would  venture  to  paint  the  imagerr 
of  sach  scenes,  if  mine  were  the  pen,  with 
its  graphic  tact  and  tasteful  felicity,  which  mjr 
honored  friend,  the  voyager  of  the  earth^ 
whole  baldnck,  the  Rev.  Charles  Samoel 
Stewart^  commands.  I  only  record  the  un- 
utterable feelings  with  which  I  meditated  the 
lustre  of  the  sky,  the  balm  of  ^the  elements, 
the  stupendous  and  benevolent  mechanism 
of  nature ;  and  adored  its  Eternal  Foouder, 
**  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  f*  while  coiuf- 
in|^  sweetly  through  the  billows  of  the  nm& 
guided  by  the  mystic  finger  which  God  a^ 
pointed,  at  if  by  miracle ;  and  certainly  un- 
antiapated  by  ail  men ; 

,     With  equal  truth  to  indicate  our  way. 
In  noon  of  midnight,  as  meridian  day. 

The  cause  of  the  polarity  of  the  mafpietic 
needle ;  its  steadiness,  with  the  fixed  la«rs  of 
its  known  variation ;  its  comparatively  recent 
discovery;  the  immense  impiovement  in 
naviiption,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
which  it  has  occasioned ;  its  incalculable  util^ 
ity,  and  itsprospective  influeflte  in  the  regen- 
eration of^society  universal;  are  topics  of 
wonder  and  rational  entertainment  to  all 
thinking  men :  while  to  the  Christian,  to  the 
enlightened  believer  in  eternal  providence, 
to  the  man  who  sees  in  all  phenomena  and 
in  all  events  the  developing  glories  of  su- 
preme intelligence,  and  autiapates  from  such 
fiSthomless  resources  the  reformation  and 
blessedness  of  the  worid ;  the  same  matters 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  needle's  use 
and  history,  are  associatedf  with  Peelings  bet- 
ter than  wonder  and  with  thoughts  richer 
than  entertainment.  The  cause  of  ito  ten- 
dency to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  like  the  cause 
of  gravitation  itself,  remains  a  profotmd  se- 
cret ;  which  science  knows  is  not  capable  of 
explanation  on  any  philosophical  principles 
hitherto  broached  or  demonstrated.  It  is 
not  far  flrom  right  every  way  to  say--the 
cause  of  both  is  the  operating  6t)d.  He  who 
causes  growth  in  animals  or  vegetables ;  who 
made  and  supports  Kfe  in  all,  or  in  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  scripture,  ^who  quickenetb  all 
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tktagt  C*  Qod  it  tlM  oalj  aiiiffiialil«  or  cot^ ' 
otmble  cauM  of  theae  ordcui  j  and  woader- 
fal  jphfnomona.  Methkikii  the  mystic  in4ei( 
pr$)»^  Him,  in  all  of  itt  travertines,  in  each 
of  fu  vibrationt:  and  thall  I  not  praite  Hm 
loaf    Great ia the  islory of  O)0d. 

Bow  ttill  the  tilenpe^  vet  ho#  kmd  the  prtlM ! 
Bui  ire  ihtj  tilervt  all  ^  or  it  tVre  not, 
A  tongue  In  e^m  tl^r,  thtt  talkt  with  man 
And  wtxn  him  to  be  iritt '  f>or  woet  In  tmia. 
This  deMi  ot*  mtdniihc  It  the  neon  of  thenght* 
And  'Wltdom  moiinit  her  aenith  with  Ihe  itnn. 

Tha  watery  tivface  of  oar  elobe  too,  liae 
pecjuliar  cfaannt  noctjmnaU  llie  proccttof 
iiailiiVK*  W!9<m  t^B  ^tif MU  f nd  glorioQA.  The 
vfiMlv  FHh  h#r  mightjr  wiap  puttpi^ead  in 


#ir,  and  kfr  ttately  braaat  lutc  dipt  m  ocean, 
Mmsm  over  itt  ^rfaca,  supenorand  ax^utive. 
M  it  ooj(  to  be  hindf  red  hy  the  mouataiot  9r 
JVPving  brine.  throuxK  which  hf  r  ttraiffhter 
cowta  it  laid  ^nd  pratpeMd.    I  steal  *'  for- 
ward*^ 09catioi)i^ly ;  wheo  /aU  the  steeragiere 
arratlsep,  and  spfoetimet  when  I  am  the 
only  pasMnper  owl  of  bi#  bertli ;  after  an  in- 
ttre^tiu^  iiiTd  per  ha  pi  a  rellgiotis  colloquj 
vvitti  the  mtiti?  nr  stimeof  hit  man ;  and  from 
ihchnheu  bow  bci^d  over  and  watch  the 
nii|hiy  dnvlni^  of  the  Sumion*  at  the  invades 
the  reKiilaiuy  of  the  sleeping  billowt.   There 
U  perpetual  conflict  and  <;oliision-— mare  mer- 
ry and  more  iDni>c«nr,  tlu>U|^t  I^  thou|(h  leto 
noi^y,  than  con^rprccvy  theological ;  though 
nrj^lo^ouMj  tumtittuoiit  and  almost  at  upend* 
iitg.    But  111  other  rc!ipeots,  chfefly  two  that 
struck  me  very  dj  tie  rent;  at  Uatt  fjrQm  tome 
modern  ipecimem  in  polemics;   for  here 
there  is  incessant  victory  and  all  on  the  right 
^ide  I    Tim  k  one  note  or  feator^  of  dittun* 
iUtud^.    Another  h^  that  it  «licits  tight  from 
*  darknett  and  this  continualtv  I    Tba  bosoni 
of  the  Samson,  seems  bathed  in  fluid  lustre, 
as  ^ha  tolls  th^  myriad  coruscations  thac  she 
makes  from  the  drapery  of  her  siatelv  waste, 
and  pours  a  luminous  train  of  glories  wide 
and  distant  In  the  path  behind  her.    Such  a 
position  is  not  without  its  dangers,  thoujtU 
worthy  to  be  occasionaQj  taken  for  the  bril* 
liancy  of  the  spectacle, 
.    Jk§  Munary  att«Bira  it  mor#  aatily  coip* 
l9fH»ded»  »nd  uyxre  tafaly  at  w^l  aA  comfort* 
ably  viewjed.    There  t)ie  prwaM  of  the  thip 
n  t^nsiiWy  4?nionttrat#d«  m^r^m  bounding 
moMutt  maatMrfs  her  I4^eed»  as  i(  tells  thf 
dimiftutipn  of  tbe  ^istaacj?  before  uf.   In 
pipp^riiou  to  her  oaierity  of  movement,  il 
ordHaytriiy  tli#  i^rei^  lenj^th  of  the  wakt 
shfi  leavat,  blading  with  t/^  thousand  spark* 
)iag  agitatioiDt  that  l/^i#en  in  Ute  comparaiiye 
^aiootha/9ft  of  (bie  ^piaoadfi  behind  W. 
The  tamptaiioa  here  is  to  ^aie  too  long  a^d 
Ipo  vag^«ly,  at  taoh  pi  aei»  9C  l^lpries.    9oe 
may  tfmtimeotalive  and  poatiae  m  to  faM^Miar 
ting  a  tcvfoei  mpMU  proHicaliy  «i[iouph,  he 
cateUp  uMp  Md  tMp^fiet  hu  tcnf ibionet  of 


diQUght  for  tba  leil  fig  or  eight  watches. 
Still  the  ever  variant  face  of  a  scene  nol- 
lormly  and  richly  grand,  like  the  never  end- 
ing beautiet  of  the  kaleidscope,  has  peculiar 
and  perhaps  anpafalleled  attractioat.  *'  Ooe 
would  think  tha  deep  to  ha  haary.**  I  am 
almott  never  tired  of^  it.  It  re<|uiret  no  cul- 
tivated tatte  or  exquisite  refinement  to  enjoy 
H%  eipapt  at  thete  determine  the  nature  aa^ 
nobility  o(  the  pleasure,  Children  aad  igno- 
rant persons  delight  in  the  spectacle.  •  I  re- 
member an  anecdote  in  point,  relate  by  a 
tnmd  ef  OMoe,  an  intelligent  aiarfvmaa  now 
in  London,  who  witnessed  it  in  his  vqyaj^e 
across  the  Atlantio.  A  lady,  or  rather  I 
thooM  My,  a  plain  aad  ooafsty  educated  wo* 
man,  being  obserred  to  be  much  taken  with 
the  scenery  of  the  Wake,  as  the  wetched  it  by 
ni^  and  day  wheaev^r  she  could  commaod 
an  oppoKunity ;  waf  asked  the  reason  of  her 
piMsura?  "O,"  tho  replied,  "1  scaree 
UMMS  y  ^Wp  only  that  I  Ipve  to  st«nd  here  and 
look  at  that  beautiful  path  at  far  as  I  can  see 
it.    Whaa  I  was  young  I  mad  to  wonder  how 


the  captaint  found  the  way  acrost  the  ocean ; 
aad  if  50a  will  Micwe  me,  sir,  i  aater  knew 
till  I  came  to  tea  m^telf,  and  taw  dM  way 
they  did.  Why  ihey  alwayt  keep  straight 
along  that  path  and  never  go  out  or  it.  And 
if  the  man  at  the  helm  gets  out  of  it  never 
so  little,  the  mate  cries  *^8teer  her  right,'  and 
lahe  hrm^  bar  b^ck  imo  it.  jutt  as  yoo  tea 
it  it  now.  What  a  fine  thing  to  have  tuch  a 
naUi/iotail  by!  and  then  at  night  it  is  all 
ligbiadiip  like  ikaraittaiMs  and  you  can  tee 
itaawaliaaMs^lkadttytioie.''  It  st  hot  right 
to  add,  that  thit  tapieot  obterver  wat  a  Ett« 
ropean,  not  an  American.  They  certamly 
excel  ut  in  poetry. 

llie  photphorMence  of  tba  tea,  however, 
it  a  topic  for  philosophy,  as  well  as  poetry. 
1  have  road  enough  af  thtories  for  its  solu- 
tion, to  be  bewildered  and  incredulous;  will- 
ing too  to  take  my  own  obtoseness  into  the 
attiq^te,  whiah  1  oevartMet^  make,  agaiatt 
their  general  competeMcy  tp  solve  or  to  sat- 
isfy. Tliat  which  finds,  in  the  hypothesis  of 
aMiaiakQiMi^  inA^italy  gmall,  and*  surpassing 
mfinitely  numerous,  a  solution  aooaptable  to 
Maay  leatt^ad  phitotophart,  it  peihaps  on 
thaiacconotat  leatt  the  most  respectable. 
I  can  only  say.  with  a  French  sceptic,  credo, 
ouia  impouibtU  at :  1  believe  It,  because  i 
know  not  what  else  to  do  wf  th  it ;  and  after 
all,  prefer  taa^joy  thaepflctade  superficially, 
without  condetngiog  pi^f^elf  to  dnre  to  tlie 
bottom  ol  all  the  floating  wondert  of  the 
tea,  in  ord^  to  understand  them,  it  is  not 
m  the  wake,  or  ruffling  near  the  bow  oT  the 
ship,  that  these  briiriaot '  beauties  are  alone 
visible.  The  whole  ocean  seems  lumioous. 
Every  wave  that  rears  its  crest  ak>ft  to  break- 
ing eminence,  goes  down  |n  fractions  of  glo- 
ry ;  and  draws,  like  Lucifer  in  hit  fall,  a  le- 
ipob  of  dependant  lottrat  down*    Wbeo  the 
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ocean  is  rou^li  and  the  surges  rise  tremendoas]  count,  I  boast  neither  friendslup  nor  indite* 
and  innumerable,  I  have  often  thou^lit  that  I  rence.  Still,  I  should  much  desire,  at  a  safe 
no  spectacle"  on  earth,  by  day  or  ni»lit,  is  so  I  distance,  to  view  a  huse  floatinjj  continent, 


properly  and  larnely  subline.  1  have  poured 
yn  delightful  tnince  oyer  tive  fi«rfa|  cataract 
of  Niagara,  as  -I  stood  on  Tablt-ropk  and 
Pleasured  with  my  eye  the  three  compart- 
ments of  its  f^lory ;  the  rapids  above,  the  fall 
jtself,  ji^nd  (be  chaotic  fluptuations  of 
the  t>asin  belovir ;  all  making  n  sceue  which 
msnyhave  ventured  to  pross  the  oce^n  mere- 
ly to  witness,  and  which  oqr  countrymen 
should  witness  before  they  venture  to  cross 
the  ocean.  But  the  ocean  itself,  vhen  mod- 
erately rhafed  and  lashed  to  toferabje  f^ry, 
by  the  howlm^  winds,  presents  the  aspect  of 
ten  thousand  cataracts  of  Niagara ;  all  play- 
ing their  mighty  volumes,  in  clashing  masses 
and  /aoufiter  currents,  with  the  mi|:hty  gath- 
ering of  sublimities  unc<}ualted.  You  feel, 
as  well  as  see  the  ^nyriad  motions ;  and 
the  counsciousness  of  your  own  committed 
participation  tp  the  vast  aggregation  of  bit- 
lows,  ificreases  pod  quickens  ypur  perception 
pf  its  magnificence. 

|i  was  not  I  trust,  presumption jc  but  I  bad 
siicJi  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  such  a 
perception  of  his  glorious  mdesinent  agency ; 
s^ich  a  conviction  that  1  was  actually  depend- 
ent no  more  at  one  time  than  another,  and 
ibat  confidence  in  my  heavenly  Father  was 
equally  my  duty  and  my  privilej^ ;  (hat  I  en* 
joyed  It  exquisitely.  There  seemed  too^  ac- 
pdrdingao  what  we. call  the  laws  of  nature, 
no  danger  of  capsizing ;  though  anv  catas- 
trophe of  the  sort  is  possible.  .To  **  ship  a 
soa^  is  mere  amuseoefit.  no  matter  who  geu 
the  aspersion  or  tbe  iH^oer  w^et,  It  sec-.tDs  as 
if  I  should  little  care,  if  the  Sampspn  were 
deck- sunk  for  a  moment,  to  sure  do  I  feel 
that  she  would  gallantly  emerge,  and  shake 
herself  like  a  swan.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
and  an  admirable  scene,  even  wbei^  tremen- 
dous too^ 

■    M  ■   ■     turn  prora  avertit,  et  uodk 

Diit  lattts ;  inse«|Qitolr  eumulo  praeruptiis  aqaae 


Hi  Bummo  la  flastn  pendcut  $  Ins  oada  dehiweas 
Terraai  inter  flaetoa  aperit  t  furit  atatos  areais. 

The  prow  is  ehsnged  ;  sod  now  a  sudden  dip 
Obscures  tlie  broad.«ide  of  the  uoble  ship. 
A  roountaia  wave,  precipitous  and  high, 
RolU  down  Ht  vengeance  fiom  the  loft/  sky. 
Pendent  in  air,  on  (he  waves'  top  tlie  stands, 
Then  rasliesdown  to  grind  th*  qneovered  sands. 
The  reftlesa  suifes  tlw^ir  huge  forms  propel^ 
And  distaot  shores  reloeUte  to  the  swell. 

1  am  80  used  now  to  the  motiop,  that  I  cn« 
joy  It  foo.  Going  down  or  going  up,  roclting 
or  lurching,  it  is  all  agreeable.  Waterspout 
or  ice-berg,  I  have  not  had  the  desired  felid* 
ty  to  witness.  There  is  danger  in  relation 
and  rum  in  con^ct,  with  such  inexorable  as- 
sailants ;  and  wjrt  digger  opi  fts  own  ao 


with  its  gigantic  length  of  icicles,  aiid  the 
myriad  reflections   of   solar   radiance  that 
make  thetn  seem  such  citadels  of  fire^  such 
masses  of  brilliancy  and  (.nountains  of  mag* 
nific^nce.    Sometimes  I  am  conscious  for  a 
moment  of  a  mprbid  fear  or  two,  generally 
in  a  form  like  this  :  We  often  see  n  sail  and 
there  are  n^ny  navigators  out  beside  us ; 
what  if,  some  dark  night  or  foggy  day,  or 
when  the  wind  is  fair  for  both,  we  should 
run  foul  of  a  westward-bound  vessel,  and 
two  of  us  sliotfld  be  mutually  crushed  and 
sunk.  With  the  momentum  of  twice  ten  knots? 
Another  form' of  gratuitous  alarm  tl)&t  would 
sometimes  flit  over  my  mind,  was  this :  If 
one  of  the  planks  that  is  puiTed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship,  should  be  triecf  tfnd  sprang, 
with  this  inocssa()t  heaving  of  the  sea,  what 
woulfl  become  of  us?    I  asked  the  n>ate  this 
question.    He  answered,  '*  We  should  all  go 
to  the  bottom,  sir^  without  fail.   There  could 
be  no  remedy,"    By  Uith  rheie  imaginary 
modes,  ships  h^ve  actually  been  ruined  with 
all  their  contents.    Other  (Questions  would 
OccasionaHy  and  peniiively  occur.    How  are 
my  dearest  friends,  whom  e\ery  l>ound  of 
tRe  Sampson  throws  faril)er  from  me  ;  while 
•*  I  drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain  ?^ 
Am  I  ever  to  see  them  again  ?  or  is  my  grave 
to  l»e  in  Europe,  or  the  orcan  ?   Some  pbir 
losophy  anda  "  little  faith,''  however,  always 
corrected  the  useless  sentiment ;  sftbwed  ine 
its  iblly  ;  and  superseded  its  influence  witif 
the  demonstration  of  **•  a  more   esculent 
way.''     A  man  may  afflict  and  persecute 
himself  op  land,  by  conjuring  tip  tlie  ghosts 
of  horrible  possibility,  and  scaring  away  his 
comforts  and  his  piety  too  with  their  dreaded 
ap^aritbn.    "  Have  faith  m  God." 
^  Aptil^.-Tueidav,%o*clock,  P.  M,   ISlUp'$ 
Hm(i»    A  fine  day  this  has  been.    Wind  S. 
IV.  and  fair  enough.    She  heads  right  and 
g<»esatthe  rate  of  ten  knots.    The  atmos* 
pbere  is  rather  warm ;  more  so  than  we  have 
before   experienced.     Thermometer  about 
^:  barometer  indicating  settled  weather. 
We  saw  two  ships  early  this  morning ;  l>eat- 
ing  of  course,  as  tliei'r  destination  is  west- 
ward.   The  wind  is  so  fair  for  us,  as  to  lie 
adverse  to  iheip.    Of  this,  we  have  had  al- 
most no  experience,  having  enjoyed  fair  and 
stiff  tides  of  wind  all  the  tini«:  with  a*  trifling' 
eKcep^ioB  when  putting  off  the  coast,    Oup 
noble  ship  glides  on  her  way  nmjestically  ; 
as  if  sealing  her  own  personification  by  beF 
actions,  and  enjoying  the  praise  we  bestow 
upon  them.    Wo  to  the  whale;  that  should 
gamlM>l  qear  tlie  plough-share  of  her  impetus 
osity.    Jt  might  be  an  obstruction  to  un^  but 
it  would  not  ocbur  with  impunity  to  himf    It 
is  a  beautifnl,  and  a  gorgeom  sight,  leaning 
•over  her  side  and  watching  her  untiring  pro- 
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grttt  through  the  foamj  auffet :  while  the 
phoiphoresoeDt  eddies  end  the  iakei  of 
nilky  whiteneM,  '<  Toluqaed  end  vast  and 
rolling:  fwt/*  are  ,  continually  multiplied ; 
firing  the  nain,  and  roarkini;  astern  the  patli 
ftbe  IS  Ieavini(  with  unmitigated  velocity.  She 
rolls  and  bounds  and  ploughs  the  unratnomed 
^ieep  oondoually ;  while  its  subjected  surface 
owns  her  sway,  and  can  scarce  chide  the 
rudeness  of  her  intrusion  before  she  is  past. 
Then  she  does  over  atain,  what  she  has  done 
before;  reckless  and  irresponsible,  bearing 
bravely  onward  in  her  incessant  and  spirited 
career.  Beliiod,  we  hear  the  perpetual  gi  owl 
<^f  the  billows,  as  lions  bearaed  in  their  den. 
But  to  us  it  is  all  music ;  and  witli  calm  and 
grateful  feelings  we  submit  to  the  tuneful 
strife.  There  is  music  in  the  motion,  poetry 
in  the  scene,  and  inspiration  in  the  reelings 
of  such  a  ipp.  We  are  even  imagining  to 
be  on  English  ground  by  this  tin^e  next  week* 
If  not,  I  must  veto  or  vacf^te  my  commission 
to  the  Bible  Society.  And  if  we  arrive  so 
soon,  while  *'  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,"  what  a  prosperous  voyage  '*  by  the 
will  of  God,"  shall  we  have  had !  My  health 
is  slowly  improvinfi ;  but  these  relics  of  the 
^cholera,  this  unwonted  infirmity,  tells  me 
that  I  am  not  yet  perfectly  recover^.  Our 
companions  ar^  civil  and  even  kind;  Bet 
only  **  kindred  drops"  can  ^*  mingle  into 
one  '^  and  ^eatly  do  1  thank  God  for  one 
congenial  spirit  here,  with  whom  I  take  sweet 
counsel,  and  whose  character  perpetually 
gains  both  on  my  esteem  and  my  affections. 
The  sea  indeed  has  its  infelicities  as  well  as 
its  comforts  ;  and  in  that  predicament  it  dif- 
fers nothing  from  a  castle  or  a  palace.  Still. 
I  have  reason  only  for  ^  wonder,  love  and 
praise,^  to  Him  who  navigates  this  mighty 
orb.  sailicg  in  either  her  annual  round  wito 
such  grand  and  swift  exactitude. 

"  What  hardened  wretches  we  are,**  says 
the  captain.  "  in  these  times !  tempting 
Providence,  by  sailing  at  nieht  as  well  as  day. 
We  ought  to  lie  to  in  the  evening,  especially 
when  it  looks  '  all  greasv  ahead  ;'  we  ought 
to  furl  our  rags,  cast  anchor,  say  our  prayers, 
fmd  go  to  sleep ;  and  so  start  her  BgfMn, 
bright  and  earl^  to-morrow  morning,  with 
the  son.  That  is  jpst  the  way  they  used  to 
do,  especially  the  Dutch.  Theysi^iled  only 
during  daylight,  they  say ;  and  worked  her 
the  better  for  their  regular  sleep.  But  we 
modern  money-making  rogues,  pay  no  respect 
to  darkness.  We  sail  every  night  and  every 
Sunday,  hai^  at  it ;  no  rest  for  Jack,  except 
when  the  ottier  watch  is  on,  and  then  his 
turn  comes  soon.  He  knows  this,  and  so 
snores  at  the  rate  of  nine  knou  while  he  can, 
till  8  bells  strike ;  then  M'p  he  gets  at  mid- 
night, dark  as  pitch.  No  matter  about  the 
tempest  or  the  rain,  (lie  winter  or  the  ice. 
If  he  can't  see,  he  can  feel.  He  knows  every 
•par  and  every  piece  ofcordage  lAicmrd ;  can 


go  aloft,  or  fonrard,  or  to  the  wheel,  or^my 
other  place,  as  well  without  eyes  as  with 
them.  So  we  work  -the  ship,  miprove  the 
hour,  hurry  you  passengers  aloi^,  and  have 
hard  times  of  it^  while  ^ou  are  all  stowed 
away  and  sleeping  snug  in  your  berths.  0 
you  can  little  think  what  scenes  I  have  gone 
through,  and  that  when  I  was  a  mere  horse 
marine,  a  young  sailor  just  learning  to  plav  a 
sea-game.  Sometimes,  near  the  Banks 'of 
Newfoundland,  for  instance,  iik  a  storm ;  or 
when  the  fog  was  so  heavy  you  could  hardly 
stand  up  under  it,  and  the  darkness  so  thick 
you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife ;  the  suriv  mate 
would  order  me  aloft,  up  the  shrouds  cold 
and  wet  and  round  over  the  main-top^-no 
]ubbe^  hole  there  to  creep  through :  the  ship 
rocking  like  a  cradle  and  almost  dipping  her 
sails  in  the  ocean.  Up  I  go,  holding  OP  like 
grim  death ;  sticking  like  a  blood-sucker  2 
and  climbing  up  above  the  cross-trees,  jinq 
near  where  tou  see  the  thunder-and-lighl? 
ning-halliards  made  fast  tliere ;  and  then 
jerked  about  from  side  to  side,  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  at  a  hoist ;  while  X  made  all  fast, 
taut  and  steady ;  add  could  not  see  my  hand 
before  me  through  the  whole.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  su* !  That  is  the  Kfe  a  sailor 
leads.  The  poor  fellows  have  tough  times  of 
it,  I  assure  you.'* 

Thus  the  Captain  would  entertnin  us  with  * 
his  representations ;  which  are  always  inter- 
esting,  and  ttwen  with  expressive  emobasis 
and  gesture  and  glee ;  and  in  a  style  or  heart 
and  s^pathy,  that  are  among 'the  prime 
aoalities  of  genuine  eloquence.  He  synipa- 
thiies  with  bis  nsen,  thought  I,  mainly  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  seaman,  a  mere  sailor 
himself.  He  has  experienced  their  hardships 
and  therefore  pities  them.  In  a  higher  re* 
lation  how  lionored  analagously  is  &is  pnn« 
ciple  1  "  For  we  have  not  ^  High  Pnesc 
who  cannot  be  touehed  with  the  ftelin^  of 
our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  jet  without  sm,"  To  those 
merciful  sympathies  I  commend  the  poet* 
mariiiei\  that  he  also  may  prove  the  frjend- 
•hip  and  the  grace  of  Jesos  Christ,  and.  be- 
come himself  a  blessing  to  maokiad.  ^l^hen 
thou  shalt  pee  and  flow  together,  and  tl^tn^ 
heart  shall  fear  and  be  enlarged ;  because 
the  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee ;  the  forces  of  the  nations  shall 
come  unto  thee.*^  This  promise  shall  yet  b« 
fulfilled  to  the  church. 

Jpft/ 94.— TFediiesday,  9  o^d^ft  P.  31.  We 
have  been  two  weeks  at  sea.  At  noon  to- 
day we  were  in  long.  33.  45.  lat.  46,  41.  and 
have  been  going  ^s  usual  at  10  or  11  knots. 
The  wind  is  now  more  tame,  reducing  our 
speed  to  8  or  9.  We  have  had  some  rain, 
seen  several  sail,  and  got  on  noblj.  The 
ejres  of  the  captain  tell  of  our  prosperity, 
with  a  sense  of  which  they  sparkle.  .3till|  th^ 
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ocean  if  vaqr  iv^t,  as  the  vo^faiGftr  diicover^ ; 
for  actual  espehence  (ell«  Itini  that  distaooe 
U  Ode  thing  to  the  ra'wd  and  quite  another 
thins  to  the  body.  It  b  one-seventh  almost 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  to  saU  to 
Europe. 

•   Ifow  fleet  is  •  glanee  of  tbr  laiad  I 
Com|wred  with  the  speed  of  iu  flight 
The  tempest  itself  lags  btMnd, 
And  tlie  swift,  winged  mtows  af  tiglit 

Sometimes  we  are  possessed  iinpatientlj 
with  the  sensation  that  our  fast  sailing  mins 
nothing ;  that  tlie  wny  before  us  is  too  long 
to  lie  affected  by  our  progress;  and  that 
**  IV i ids  inimeasureably  spread,  are  lengthen- 
ing as  we  go.^  Our  spirits  are  good,  howev- 
er ;  and  the  sober  eatpectation  of  seeing 
England)  actnalU  seeing  it.  and  that  soon, 
sooths  OS  with  bright  and  happj  prospects. 
This  is  the  birthday  of  several  of  my  dearest 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  day  of  very  pleasant  re^ 
miniscences !  How  good  is  God  Almiisbtv  ! 
**  Fear  not,  Abraham  '^  for  I  am  Uiy  shield, 
and  thine  ej^ceeding  great  reward."  We  are 
about  650  mile^  from  England ;  about  000 
from  London.  Were  1  in  the  way  of  trading;, 
I  would  just  now  exdiange  a  million  acres 
of  ocean,  for  one  foot  of  land ;  not  tliat  I 
have  no  more  enjoyment  on  the  former,  but 
have  special  reasons  for  wishing  to  arritip« 
8ut  I  could  not  advertise  l<>r  purchasers  if 
the  m^terod  were  vendible,  and— if  1  owned 

We  have  often  heard  an  land  of  the  8lormy 
Petrel  j  a  lovely  little  bird,  called  by  the  sai- 
lorsy  Mother  Car^*9  cAkhm*.  They  have 
been  to  me  a  great  source  of  observation  and 
amusement.  Their  former  name  originates, 
as  I  think  Monsieur  Bufibn  informs  us,  from 
tlieir  presunoed  similitude  to  the  apostle  Pe- 
ter, in  walking  on  the  water.  They  are  web- 
Iboted ;  a  little  larger  than  a  common  barn 
awallow ;  dark  or  black  rather,  ev^pt  a  whjte 
tpot  or  place  under  them  winch  is  less  appa- 
rent. Their  fleetness  and  power  on  the  wiog 
are  wonderful,  incomparable  and  almost  in- 
credible. They  are  found  abundantly  all 
/i>ver  the  ocean.  To  fly  seems  as  easy,  and 
ps  pleasant,  and  as  continual  with  them,  as 
to  breathe.  They  are  almost  never  sten  on 
land ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  e\'er  saw  one  re- 
cumbent on  the  wave ;  though  others  have. 
They  probably  sleep  swimming  or  floating  on 
the  ocean.  The  theory  of  tlie  sailors  abont 
iheir  breeding  is,  humorously,  that  the  hen 
lajTS  an  egg  giid  carries  it  under  her  wiog  till 
it  is  hatched.  This  in^ns  only  that  Jack 
knows  nojt  the  natural  history  of  the  bird, 
that  seems.  lo  pass  aM  its  hours  on  the  ocean 
|md  on  the  wing.  Its  feats  of  flying  surpass 
any  jthing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Such  skill 
/snd  dexterity ;  such  ease  and  elegance ;  such 
fudden  pauses,  curves  and  corrections ;  such 
continuity  u^iring  aiid.Mtmipgl^ei>dless; 


wch  rapiditf.  with  no  Apoarent  efibrt 
or  shadow  of  ^tigua  ;  spch  sale  and  daring 
ventures,  amid  the  rougliest  confluence, 
of  waves ;  picking  a  crumb  from  a  frothy  - 
precipice ;  diving  between  the  creggy  side* 
of  a  wavy  ravine,  and  seizing  in  an  instant  a 

E'  ce  of  tallow  or  greasy  o&l  that  the  cook 
thrown  overboard,  and  escapittg  like 
ught,  or  the  flight  of  a  spirit  unscathed ; 
and  so  following  near,  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship  for  the  whole  day ;  while  their  only  ef- 
forts seem-^not  to  keep  up  with  th^  compar- 
atively lazy  Samson,  but— just  tododce  about 
ivith  graceful  alertness,  and  get  wh«t  thejr 
can  from  the  recklessness  or  the  generosity 
of  her  inmates.  "And  vet  yobrheavenir 
Father  feedeth  them !"  What  design  in  their 
formation,  for  the  element  they  prefer  and 
the  mode  of  life  they  choose !  Their  bones 
are  light,  and  yet  strong,  large  and  hollow; 
their  cylindrical  structure  favoring  their  erial 
felicities.  No  matter  how  far  from  land. 
They  are  at  home  on  the  far  ocean  billow.  I 
know  not  why  they' are  called  Stormy;  for  , 
they  seem  in  no  wise  that  1  can  see,  copnect* 
ed  with  foul  weather.  They  master  with 
with  equal  achievement,  the  irregularities  of 
the  waves  and  the  turbulence  of  the  tvinds. 
They  have  sagacity  and  great  quickness  of 
movement ;  but  still  deserve  the  character 
of  a  calm  and  innocent,  a  pacific  and  lovely 
little  bird  ;  just  such  as  some  halcyon  sym- 
pathies that  I  know  would  count  it  cruel  to 
vex,  and  barbarous  to  shoot !  And  where  is 
the  humanity  of  ladies  that  can  flsh  for  them 
astern,  for  whole  hours,  with  a  hook  con- 
cealed and  baited  a^  the  end  of  a  Vnlik  ? 

Our  incomparable  humming-bird.in  all  its 
golden  varieties  of  beauty,  which  a  European 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  flitting  alive  near 
the  floweretv  of  otyr  sweet-scented  woodbine, 
on  a  fine  mprning  in  spring,  saluting  each 
petal  with  a  kiss,  extracting  honey  from  its 
stores,  and  darting  off  at  a  tangent,  as  with 
the  motions  of  the  swiftest  inject,  than  many 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  larger :  our  beautiful 
little  humming-bird  mores  indeed  its  pinions 
more  nimbly  and  with  a  infection  of  suc- 
cess that  is  peculiar  to  its  species.  But  the 
Petrel  is  incomparable  for  other  qualities, 
and  those  of  mightier  comprehension  ancl 
achievftmens ;  which  make  it  to  our  feather- 
ed insect,  as  an  eagle  of  the  Alleghaiiy  to  the 
pet  yellow  birds  that  sing  in  our  Mrlors.— 
In  my  next,  1  hope  to  arrive  in  £ngland. 
Yours,  &c. 


Note.— Will  you  permit  me,  brother  tea^ 
vict^  to  set  myself  right  before  your  readers, 
in  respect  to  one  incongruity  at  least,  whjcli 
has  struck  me  and  more  struck  others,  in 
compariujg  the  running  title  of  these  letters 
with  their  contents?  The  ''Journal  of  a 
lour  in  Europe," strictly  ought  to  be ahisto- 
ry  of  ev/gnts  confpnped  to  th,e  order  of  pipa 
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in  which  thcY  occurred,  Viihoiiiantlcipiitioiit  I  ll«  wms  culled  tlie  voluDteer.  He  was  the 
in  any  insiance  of  thmes  tben  future ;  but  only  »on  of  m  mother,  and  she  a  widow  ;  she 
these  letters  are  written  pro  forma  to  you,   vas  much  crievrd  at  this  step  which  he  had 


pod  really  to  the  pubhc,  and  virtually  aud 
affectionately  to  both,  after  my  retqrn,  with 
the  challem^  |>rero^ire  of  confoiipiiiK  to 
historical  rules  onl^  m  a  general  way,  atwl  of 
slancinjg  prospectively  from  any  incident  in 
tne  series  to  any  other  one,  fixture  or  past  in 
relation  to  it,  but  fixed  in  the  retrospect  of 
one  general  series  in  relation  to  the  bresent 
period  in  which  I  write  the  letters.  Besides, 
without  censuring  your  act  in  any  way,  1 
would  claim  the  privilege  of  saying  that  the 
caption  is  wholly  editorial ;  ana  while  m  this 
ido  you  lustice.  giving  *' honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,^I  aisabuse  myself  of  an  alleg- 
ed and  aa  unrod  incousisteocy.  In  gef>eral 
indeed  1  shall  observe  the  order  of  narrative 
and  journalizing  ;  but  writmg  letters,  with  a 
preMnt  date,  1  shall  often  glance  at  the 
whole  lopr  as  past  now,  and  reviewed  as  a 
whole  in  reference  to  any  subject  of  which  I 
treat.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  aim  to  make 
a  $en$uMental  journey,  not  too  tiem  or  graph- 
ic, nor  too  strict  and  confined ;  while  1  am 
allowed  liberty  to  expatiate  in  any  wa^  that 
best  tnay  suit  mv  general  object^which  is 

fiot  to  tell  all  tie  little  incidents  of  personal 
listory  and  interest  and  observation  that 
occurred,  but  to  give  such  views  as  may  at 
once  entertain  and  instruct  others,  touching 
the  state  o*  society,  the  characters  of  men, 
manners  and  morals  nt)d  religion  in  Europe, 
especially  in  reference  to  our  own  country, 
in  certain  aspects  ip  which  I  witnessed  them 
find  inaj  deem  their  rehearsal  proper  and 
pseful  in  your  weekly  n^iscellany. 

'^  8.  II,  C, 


THE   DESERTCaS. 

TuE  following' narrative  was  foi|ncl  jimong 
tlie  papers  of  Mr.  MaH>n,  Secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  vvas    in  the regiment  two 

vDong  soldiers  above  the  common  level,  both 
From  the  same  place,  a  f  own  in  Lancashire ; 
and  each  had  much  friendship  for  the  other. 
They  had  enlisted  toeether  through  different 
motives  :  thev  marched  together,  and  w^re 
inhabitants  or  the  saine  tent.  One,  whom 
]  shall  call  the  lover,  hod  enrolled  his  naine 
through  an  uneasiness  from  being  disap- 
pointed in  what  he  thought  all  his  happiness 
was  centered ;  the  marrying  of  a  sweet  tirl 
of  his  own  town,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. Her  relations  vie«o  inexorable,  and 
his  hopes  in  vain.  Tne  other  a  lad  of  spirit, 
believing  the  soldier V  life  as  ^nt  at  the  re- 
cruiting officer  had  described  it,  wiUin?  to 
see  wars,  accompany  bis  friend,  anfl  serve 
hh  country,  likewise  accepted  the  king's 
pictures ;  and  was  enrolled  ip  the  complinjr* 


taken  without  lier  priviiy  or  oonsent ;  but 
being  in  an  easv  situation,  and  not  wantin§ 
his  assistance  for  her  support,  slie  UmentcS 
only  through  a0ection  for  him.  Tha  widow 
sent  forth  her  son  witli  tear*  aad  Mesain^s  % 
the  maid  her  lever,  from  a  distant  window, 
(a  naarer  approadi  not  being  permitted  .S 
and  heat  time  to  his  steps  with  her  heart  till 
he  was  out  of  sight ;  ana  then  sent  her  soul 
after  hiip,  in  a  deep  sigh.  Tliey  h%d  not  been 
long  in  the  camp  before  the  volnntrer  liad 
woful  proof  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  ideal  gentleman  and  soldier,  which  he 
liad  dressed  up  in  hs  imasinatioR.  and  the 
mi*»eiable  half  starved  food  for  powder.  As 
for  the  lover,  he  was  ioseiisible  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  liody  ;  the  agitation  of  his  mind 
absorbed  his  whole  attention.  In  rata  liad 
lie  endeavored  t<»  fly  from  the  object  of  his 
love ;  he  brought  his  person  only,  leaving  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart -behind  Him,  and  was 
absent  from  himself  in  tlie  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  dav,  as  in  the  midnight  watch,  or  when 
stretched  upon  his  bed  at  night.  They  con> 
inunicated  their  situation  to  each  other,  and 
took  the  fatal  resolution  to  desert,  j1iQf 
winged  by  love,  and  urged  by  fear,  the  hilU 
of  Scotland  flew  from  their  beds;  and  they 
had  arrived  at  a  valley  within  a  biilc  of  their 
own  town,  vt  hen  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
hor^  pursuit,  and  reconducted  to  thetr 
cl^llp.  A  court  martial  vias  held  and  they 
were  condemned  to  die;  but  the  GentraJ  or- 
dered, as  is  usnal  la  such  cases,  tliat  the? 
should  cast  lots,  and  only  one  of  them  8ufier\ 
At  tlie  appointed  tin>e  the  ring  was  formed* 
the  drum  placeil  in  the  centre  witli  the  box 
and  <lice  upon  its  liead,  and  tlie  delinquents 
uinde  to  ent^r. 

The  horrors  which  sat  brooding  on  their 
souU,  the  preceding  night,  and  were  now 
ovorwhehning  them  at  tlie  awful  cn*i%  ^^ 
strongly  painted   on  their  «an  and  pallid 
countenance.    Their  friendship  was  reiU  and 
sincere,  but  not  of  that  fabukras  and  heroic 
kind  as  tQ  wish  to  die  for  each  other ;  each 
wished  to  live ;  and  each  was  disquieted  at 
the  thought  that  his  safety  must  be  built  on 
the  welfare  of  his  friend.    They  alternately 
re<|uested  each  other  to  begin.    I1ie  lover 
looked  earnestly  at  the  little  instruments  of 
death,  topk  them  ip  his  trembling  han()  and 
quickly  laid  them  down.    The  officer  was 
obliged  to  interpose  and  command  the  vol- 
unteer to  throw ;  he  lifted  in  the  right  hand^ 
then  shifted  it  to  the  left,  and  gave  it  to  his 
right  again ;  and  as  if  lishamed  of  yveakoess 
or  superstition  cast  his  eyes  upwards  for  a 
moment,  and  was  in  the  act  to  throw,  when 
the  shrieks  of  fenuile  sorrow  struck  his  ear, 
and  in  burst  from  an  opposite  part  of  the 
circle,  the  widow  and  the  maid  ;--fhe)|r  hair 
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dUhcvelled,  and  ibaur  ginncuts,  by  tn^l- 
lOjE,  noiled  and  torn.      .       ^  .  . 

What  a  »iicht  was  this!  The  mother  and 
son  on  ODC  side  of  the  drum,  and  ihe  maid 
and  the  Itmjr  oit  the  other  I  the  first  trana- 
ports  of  their  frantic  joy,  at  findiiw;  them 
aiive,  was  koon  abated  by  the  dreadful  un- 
certainty of  what  most  follow.  The  officer 
was  a  man  who  did  not  h\irry  the  volunteer 
to  throw.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  b«x  of  his 
own  accord,  his  mother  fell  prostrate  upon 
tbe  earth,  as  did  also  the  maid ;  and  hoth 
with  equal  consistency  and  fervor,  poured 
forth  their  different  prayers. 

He  thfcw  nine ;  a  gleam  of  imperfect  joy 
lif^hted  upon  the  widow's  face ;  and  she  look- 
ed as  you  might  suppose  her  to  have  done,  if 
standing  on  tlie  shore,  she  had  seen  her  son 
shipwrecked    buffeting    the  waves ;    wlien 
presently  he  gains  a  raft  and  is  paddling  tc 
the  diore,  and  already  she  thinks  to  feel  his 
fond  embrace  but  still  is  aniious  lest  even 
yet  some  envious  billow  should  snatch  him 
forever  from  her  eyes.    Meanwhile  the  lov- 
ers giving  up  nil  for  lest,  were  locked  in  each 
Qther^  arms,  and  entreated  to  be  killed  thus 
CogetAer  on  the  spot.    She  was  held  from 
him  by  force.    He  advanced  towards  the 
drimi  with  much  the  same  air  as  he  would 
hcve  ascended  a  ladder  for  his  execution. 
He  threw  ten:  the  maid  spraas  from  the 
ground  as  if  sue  would  leap  lo  heaven ;  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms ;  they  fainted  on  each 
others  neck    and  recovered  only  to  faint 
again.    'I  he  volunteer  wae  tlic  least  affected 
o?  the  four ;  and  all  his  attentions  wet e  cm- 
ployed  about  his  mother,  whose  head  was  in 
nra  lap ;— but  she  was  in^nsible  to  hi«  care. 
Soon  afler  the  woman  had  rushed  into  the 
ring,  an  officer  had  run  to  the  Duke's  tent, 
to  inform  him  of  the  uncommon  tenderness 
of  the  scene. 


The  spending  of  an  hour 
ath 


they  may  concern. 

or  two  in  the  closet  on  ^batb  monung^ 
communing  with  God,  ill  prayer  and  medi- 
tation^would  do  much  towards  refining  those 
who  violate  ilie  proprieties  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
Cincinnati  JoumaL 


^'  To  walk  along  the  aidle,  with  such  an  air 
as  betrajfs  an  utter  insensihiUty  to  the  ba- 
crcdoe«s  of  the  piaco  and  the  occasion ;  to 
l^az^  around  with  vain  and  careless  look,  as 
if  to  let  it  be  seen  that  tlie  person  has  too 
much  spirit  to  be  a  samt ;  to  obtrude  upon 
the  solemn  assemhly,  in  the  whole  look  and 
manner,  the  express  image  of  a  spirit  all 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings  are  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round it  ^  to  he  manifestly  vacant,  or  absent,, 
or  occupied  only  with  the  self-complacency 
of  one  who  feels  himself  superior  to  the  ser* 
vice  that  is  takmg  place,  while  the  high 
praises  of  God  are  sung ;  to  wear  the  aspect 
of  perfect  inattention  in  time  of  prayer  :  to 
assume  a  lounging,  heedless  posture,  the  race 
turned  full  upon  the  worshipping  assembly, 
the  eyes  rotlm)^  in  every  direction  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  cpuntenande  indica- 
tive of  a  brutish  apathy  ici  regard  to  the 
whole  transaction,  tne  entire  person  so  or- 
dered and  composed  to,  the  very  spirit  of 
atheism,  as  if  it  wei'«  a  point  even  of  affec- 
tation to  make  it  clear  to  all  around  that  ttie 
lowest  sentiment  of  devotion  is  wanting  ;  to 
discover,  while  the  sermon  is  delivered,  the 
impatience  of  a  soul  that  is  intent  Only  on ' 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  regaling  itself 
with  a  good  dinner  or  a  quiet  nap  at  home, 
f^hen  tSe  exercises  are  .all  concluded  ;  to 
disturb  the  traquility  of  die  congregation  in 
any  way,  through  mere  wantonness  of  cor- 
rupt humor ;  all  these  things  and  things  like 
these,  we  sa^r,  are  not  only  contrarv  to  the 
true  spirit  of  piety,  but  down  right  breaches 


and  standing  behind  the  first  rank,  was  an 
unobserved  spectator  df  the  whole  transac- 
tion. i\^  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  he  came 
into  the  circle,  raised  the  ^iHow,  and  echoed 
in  her  ear  '*  he  is  pardoned >**  restored  her  to 
Ufe  4tnd  happiness  together.  Then  turning 
to  the  lovers,  he  commanded  tlicm  to  go  im- 
mecHately  tr>  tlie  chanlai^i,  to  be  united  by 
that  tie  which  deawi  only  could  dissolve. 
He  often  deckired  he  felt  more  pleasure 
from  this  action,  than  from  the  battle  of  Cul- 
lodeu.  He  shed  tear',  but  they  were  not 
those  of  Alexander,  when  he  wept  fur  more 
worlds  to  conquer. 


He  accompanied  the  officer  to  the  spot,'!  of  ^ood  breemng.    And  breaches  they  are 


too,  of  a  very  gross  kind  ^  always  arguing  a 
radical  defect  of  the  spirit  of  politene<^,  a 
constitutional  rudeness  that  is  but  poorlv 
palliated  by  all  tlic  airs  of  artificial  life  wliicli 
the  art  of  inc  daiiciog  master  may  have  pro- 
vided for  in  other  n  spects. 


BAD  MANNERS  AT  CHURCH. 

The  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wund  has 
devoted  a  column  and  a  half  to  the  castigar 
tion  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  rudeness  at 
Church.  The  following  is  a  summtr?  of 
charges  whidi  he  beings  against  all  whom 


.     THE  DOC  OF  COONIOU, 

A  PAPER  MERCHANT  established  atMar-- 
seilles,  went  in  1718  on  a  journey  to  Tonlon, 
and  wa«  assassinated  on  his  return  in  the  . 
wood  of  Cofcniou.  Notwiths^andins;  die 
strict  inquiries  made  by  the  son  and  widow 
of  the  deceased,  they  could  not  fall  upon  the 
track  of  the  murderer.  Six  months  pasted 
away,  about  which  time  the  merchant's  son 
entered  one  day  a  coff*ee  house,  where  seve- 
ral persons  were  peaceably  assembled.  Im- 
mediately bis  fathei's  do*s,  who  had  accom- 
panied hiro,  sprung  with  fury  upon  a  tall  lean 
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man,  who  wis  enjoyios  ihd  company  of 
Udies.  AstoDished  at  tbis  sudden  attack, 
every  one  rustted  forward  to  restiatn  the  fu- 
rious animal ;  they  beat  him  with  slicks,  and 
•Croye  to  draw  him  off  by  force,  but  all  m 
Tain ;  the  dog  redoubled  his  ra^e,  and  con- 
tinued to  bite  his  victim,  wtio  was  pale  with 
friRht.  They  then  applied  to  his  roaster, 
who  with  the  otmosc  difficulty  made  hinf  re- 
lease his  prisoner,  and  could  onlv  <loso  bv 
quickly  leaving  the  place  when  the  doK  fol- 
lowed him.  But  havin<  eone  about  a  hun- 
dred slops,  the  antuial  returned,  re-entered 
the  coffee  house,  and  ajjain  sprung  upon  the 
nan.  There  was  at  this  alarminit  scene,  an 
indiridual  who  had  been  connected  in  busi- 
•  aess  with  the  deceased,  and  he  asked  the 
son,  who  waf  struck  with  amazement,  if  his 
father  had  not  that  dog  with  him  on  his  mel- 
ancholy journey  to  Toulon.  Yes,  replied  bis* 
«n,  he  returned  to  the  house  long  before  we 
bad  any  intelUKcnce  of  the  calamity  that  had 
ruined  us.  During  this  private  conversation, 
the  master  who  had  seized  a  cord  and  fasten- 
ed it  rou^d  the  dog's  neck^  was  holding  hrm 
with  difficulty,  when  his  friend  added,  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  that  man  is  the  mur- 
derer of  your  fatner— remain  while  they  are 
d  scussing  the  adveuture,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
commissary  for  %  gutrd.  Returning  soon 
after,  he  arrested  the  individual  suspected, 
and  condncted  him  to  prison.  On  searching 
him,  they  discovered  the  meKhant's  watch, 
and  other  jewels,  of  which  he  had  deprived 
tiie  unhappy  man.  It  was  proTed  besides, 
that  on  the  aay  of  the  murder,  the  accused  had 
been  seen  by  agiri, coming  out  of  the  wood 
of  Cogniou.  Toese  proofs,  strengthened  bv 
other  circumstances,  condemned  the  accused, 
who  avoWed  his  crime  to  tlie  confessor  on  the 
scaffold. 


Air   ANCIENT  CHAIN. 

In  grappling  for  a  lost  anchor  in  the  Hud- 
son river,  a  little  below  West-Point,  a  num- 
ber of  liuks  were  brought  up,  which  formed 
Kirtof  the  great  chain  stretched  across  the 
ud«on  river  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
to  prevent  the  British  fleet  from  passins 
West  Point.  The  number  of  links  recovered 
is  fifty  one;  they  are  said  to  be  over  a  foot 
each  in  length,  and  averaging  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  pounds  each  in  weight.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  diminished  one  third  in 
siie  and  weight  by  corrosion,  and  were  rais- 
ed with  difficulty,  in  consequeace  of  their 
close  adhesion  to  the  bottom.  They  were 
so  imbedded  with  the  rocks  below,  that  it 
took  three  days  hard  pulling  to  bring  them 
up,  and  large  stones  adhered  to  them,  some 
weighing  from  fifteen^  to  twenty  |»oundseach* 
The  fifty-one  links  weighed  1500  pounds. — 
A  certrfioate  of  these  facts  is  published  in 


)tfae  New-York  pap^n,  ftild  one  of  the  links 
has  been  profeated  to  the  New«>York  Nafal 
Lyceum.— iarceam. 


BOEBHAAVB. 

The  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  balinany 
enemies,  used  to  say  that  be  never  ihougu 
it  necessary  to  repeat  their  cahimnies.— 
**  They  are  sparks,^  said  he  **  which,  if  you 
do  not  blow  them,  wiU^o  out  of  thenisfHres. 
The  surest  method  against  scandal  b  to  live 
it  down  by  perseverance  in  well  doing  and 
by  prayer  to  God,  tliat  he  would  cure  the 
distempered  minds  of  those  who  traduce  and 
injure  us.'' 

Being  once  asked  by  a  friend,  who  adnur* 
ed  his  patience  under  prorocation,  whether 
he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by 
what  means  he  had  so  enturcl  v  suppreesed 
that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  passion : 
he  answered,  that  he  was  naturaUy  quick  or 
resentment,  but  he  had,  by  daily  prayer  and 
meditation,  at  length  attained  this  mastery 
over  himself. 


BXTKAOBDINABT   IBSTABCB    OF  CQIITAOIOV. 

Miss  Sewabd  relates  an  entraordinary  in- 
stance of  contagion  in  one  of  her  letters. 
The  plague  raged  in  1666  at  Eyham,  in  Der- 
by shiie,  of  which  place  she  was  a  native* 
*'  In  the  summer  of  1757,**  says  Miss  Seward, 
'*  five  cottagers  were  digging  in  the  henJthj 
mountain  ahor^  Eyham,  miicn  was  the  place 
of  graves  afcer  the  churclnyard  became  too 
narrow  a  repository.^  Thesie  men  came  to 
something  which  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing once  been  linen  t  oonsaous  of  their  ait- 
uauou,  they  instantlv  buried  it  again«  In  a 
few  days  they  all  siogened  of  a  putrid  fever, 
and  three  of  the  Bve  died.  The  disonler 
was  contagious,  and  proved  mortal  to  Dum- 
hers  of  the  inhabitants.  My  father,  who 
was  the  Canon  of  Litchfield,  resided  m  that 
city  with  his  family  at  the  period  when  the 
subtle,  unextinguished  power  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  diseases,  awakened  from  the 
dust  in  v^hich  it  had  slumbered  ninety-one 
years.'* 


INK  gPOTA. 


It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  a 
piece  ot  blotting  paper,  crumbled  together 
to  make  it  firm,  and  lust  wetted  will  take  ink 
out  of  mahogany.  Aub  the  spot  hmid  with 
the  wetted  paper,  when  it  instantly  disap- 
l>ears ;  and  the  white  marit  from  the  opera- 
tion may  be  immediately  removed  by  rubbing 
the  table  with  a  clotli. 
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HUMAN  FATE. 
A  UTTUF  child,  a  little  ehlld, 

Upon  it»  niother*8  koee, 
With  dimpled  ebeek,  ind  Uughing  eye, 

A  holy  nght  to  see. 

A  thooghtleM  boy,  a  thougliUeM  bojp 

A  truant  from  tlie  school, 
Unriog  bis  tiny  wooden  sloop 

On  through  the  glassy  pool. 

A  musing  youth,  a  rousing  voatb. 

With  eyes  fixed  on  a  book, 
Where  he  but  sees  his  mistress's  ftce 

In  her  last  farewell  look. 

A  fay  gallaat,  a  gay  gallaat, 

Hero  of  club  and  ball ; 
His  fatber*s  pride,  his  mother**  joy^ 

Admired  and  loved  of  all. 

A  traveller,  a  traveller. 
Returned  from  foreign  straDd, 

With  store  of  wisdom,  colled  with  Mvo, 
For  ate  in  his  own  Uod. 

A  happy  man,  a  hsppv  man. 
With  wife  nnd  children  round  t 

And  smiling  friends,  and  eheerfol  home, 
Where  all  pure  joys  abound. 

A  patriot,  a  patriot. 

Intend  on  public  good  4 
Wlio,  in  a  court's  ordeal  tried. 

Corruption's  bait  withstood. 

A,  man  af  woe,  a  man  of  woe. 

Bankrupt  in  heart  and  wealth- 
Wife,  chlldreot  hopes,  all  in  the  i^Tt^ 
A  bankrupt,  too,  in  health. 

A  misanthrope,  a  misanthrope. 

Disgusted  with  mankind ; 
Deeerted  b^  deceitful  (Kends, 

Whom  favors  could  not  bind. 

A  lunatic,  a  lunatic, 
In  melancholy  mood. 

Shrinking  from  every  living  things- 
Sighing  in  solitude. 

A  burial,  a  burial. 

With  none  of  kin  to  wtep. 
And  lay  the  old  man  'neath  the  sod, 
'    To  take  his  last  long  sleep. 

Strange  oompanie,  strange  compaoie, 

Arc  these  to  meet,  I  ween ! 
Alas !  they  are  but  life's  changes, 

That  in  obi  uas  are  seen  f 


From  the  New- York  EvsngeHit. 
JOUBNAL    OF    A     VISIT    TO     EUROPE, 

By  Rtp,  Dr.  Cox, 

LETTER  VI. 

My  Dear  Sir,~I  cannot  tell  how  phleg- 
matically  sedate  or  impertubably  stupid,  a 


man  must  seem,  in  order  to  be  a  philoso- 
piier ;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  first  approach 
to  Europe,  t9  the  island  of  Great  Britian,  to 
the  place  of  my  ancestors  and  yours,  to  the 
sceoes  of  their  bistort  and  their  literature 
and  their  young  associations  and  ours,  fiUed 
me  with  many  a  thrilling  sentiment,  mmgled 
with  curiosity  and  wonder,  reality  and  ro* 
mance,  poet^  and  experience,  ecstacy  ,and 
solemnity.  The  appearance  of  indifference 
or  philosophic  insensibihty  in  such  drcurn* 
stances,  generally  goes  with  me  for  dulness 
or  afiectation.  It  is  unnatural ;  like  that 
artifieial  solemnity  and  stereotyped  grimace 
in  religion,  (see  Matt.  vi.  16^  18.)  which 
makes  a  loud  advertisement  of  the  superior 
sanctity  of  the  wearer,  and  is  vastly  taking 
with  many,  who  are  never  miidi  taken  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Aware  of  my  suscep- 
tibility and  eicitableness,  I  was  resolved  to 
manage  the  mental  safety  valve  vrith  special 
care  ;  so  as*neither  to  explode  on  anv  occa- 
sion, nor  suffer  myself  to  be  overcnarged 
with  feelings  or  stimulate  too  intensely  by 
the  interesting  novelties,  which  were  pro- 
spectively so  near.  I  tried  to  think  of  my 
Supreme  Preserver,  and  invoke  his  presence 
«ith  roe,  in  the  approaching  developments, 

ThundaSj  April  25.— Spoke  the  ship  Ta- 
merlaine  ot  Wiscasset,  12  da^s  from  Havre, 
bound  to  Savannah,  Greo.  The  sight  of  a 
ship  at  sea  within  speaking  distance^  is  90 
animating,  so  noble,  and  so  grand,  that  less 
than  poet  may  scarce  venture  to  describe  it. 
As  she  approached  us,  all  our  stock  of  hu- 
manity was  displayed  en  the  starboard  deck, 
prepared  to  ptuticipate  the  salute  of  our 
countryman,  with  the  flag  of  our  common 
nation  floatiiiff  gracefuilv  over  the  patriot 
feelings  of  either  ship.  I  took  a  position  on 
the  round-house.  The  sea  was  compara- 
tively  calm ;  while  its  billows  rolled,  perpen- 
dicmary  Ibw  but  horizontally  broad,  around 
us ;  stately  in  their  swell,  but  without  rage 
or  wrath ;  heaving  their  ponderous  undula- 
tions successively  onward,  as  if  subserving 
our  wishes  and  sympathizing  in  the  spectacle. 
The  two  vessels  seemed  mutually  attracted, 
as  they  approached  each  other ;  as  if  old 
ocean  were  parentally  smiling  and  lending 
her  aid  in  approbation,  to  the  friendship^ 
the  twin  children  she  carried  on  her  bosom. 
Our  chiefs,  respectively  conspicuous,  stood 
fronting  each  other,  and  exchanged  their 
brazen-throated  aalutations,  in  tones  more 
loud  and  terrible,  than  ordinary  sounds  of 
peace  assume,  or  human  voices  are  wonted 
to  emit.  We  hoped  to  be  reported  from  this 
vicinage  of  the  port  of  our  desire,  to  our 
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friends  at  home ;  bot  the  detdnalkm  of  the 
gtraoKer  precludes  the  grmtification.  All  is 
mate  and  delif^hted  attention  as  she  nears  us. 

A  ipeetaele  fplendid  and  eheerinf  to  me 
Jp^tpMktmg^  a  thip  in  the  wilds  of  th«  tea. 
Did  vrer  yoa  witnrn  (he  besutlful  scetie 
So  socially  eharmiiic  i  If  e'er  joa  h«ve  beoa 
Whoro  seeinc  and  feel'uig  depieturcd  it  well« 
Tbco  mark  for  i  momeat  the  story  I  tell. 

The  stranger  approaches  aD«1  looms  to  the  sight, 
Uisplayiog  her  baoiters  viih  gallant  delight 
Now  plooghing  maiestic  the  limiileM  main  { 
Then  moontioff  a  billow  and  sinking  agaio. 
Now  riaing,  In  beaoty  discloaed  to  the  rlew  ; 
Like  the  mooo  on  a  water-eload,  brilliaat  and  new. 

As  emprem  who  claims  all  the  realm  for  her  own. 
That   crouches  beneath    her  and    boooia  her 

thrones 
And  throws  snow-white  tribotes  Bad  wreathe  on 

her  aooe* 
On  moontalos  of  crystal  apreared  to  the  aire ; 
The  main  her  dominion,  her  palace  tbe  sky. 
Still  flitting,  like  fancy,  as  airy  and  free  { 
A  spirit,  a  Yiskm,  a  s>  Iph  of  (he  sea. 

Now  nobly  deaaewttng  in  regabr  liacy 

As  prescient  of  rising  to  give  us  the  sign. 

Oar  capuin  thea  thoaders  the  first  words  af 

cheer- 
**  Saip  ABOT."     And  the  answer  reverberates 

clear; 
As  when  a  loud  braying  decyphers  the  beast 
That  infidel  witlings  retemble  not  least. 

f (  Ba-i^ab,**  is  the  echoed  stentorian  roar  i 
Which  means  that  he  hears,  and  is  waiting  for 

more. 
^  WaxircK  rmoM,^  is  demanded  and  aaswered 

sgsint 
**  WaiTBia  aouvs,''  next  in  order  solicits  tbe 


Their  notes  longitudinal  then  they  exclianga. 
To  mark  how  their  reckonings  coincident  range. 

*•  RavoBT  vs,**  they  saj  :  If  it  promises  well. 
Or  much  if  they  care  of  their  safotv  to  tell. 
For  weal  Is  ioforred,  where  no  notice  of  wo 
RcTcrses  the  signals  they  mutually  show. 
A  loud  valediction  opcent  from  **  au  habm,^ 
«'  Tbbbk  cbxkbs**  are  returned,  by  tlie  captain's 
commands. 

In  rapid  suspension  the  glad  language  dies  i 
Bach  passes,  and  oh  ward  continuous  fiies. 
The  pageant  is  over  {  and  each  dtmppears. 
Saluting,  saluted  ;  in  hopes  or  in  foars  : 
Still  less'ning,  retires  from  the  far  pcosiTe  view ; 
Like  shadowy  glories  that  worldlings  pursue : 
But  hearty  the  yAaswraiA,  sincere  the  adixv  ! 

If  my  ioumal  should  occasionally  venture 
to  vary  the  scenes  on  beard,  b}r  indulging  in 
a  rhyme,  it  will  be  perhaps  an  innocent  way 
at  least  of  filling  iu  pages:  as  certainly  its 
pretension  will  be  always  found  as  humble 
as  its  charaoter. 


AprU  90,  IWd^,  lOa'cfoclr,  P.  JH^We 
have  had  a  fine  run  for  i4  hours.  Oar  long. 
15.43;  with  forty  mile*  to  a  de|>ree,  iulaL 
49. 11.  We  go  now  at  about  11  knota,  wind 
S.  W.  Barometer,  below  **  cbanKe  ;^  diei- 
mometer  62  :  with  some  rain.  We  are  act- 
imll?  on  soundings,  though  not  in  sight  of 
landL  Wo  are  about  3000  miles  from  dear 
America,  and  ehall  soon  aspect  to  hear  the 
cry  of  **  land,  ho !"  resounding  from  the 
foremast  head.  We  are  speculating  on  the 
day  and  hour  of  our  probable  arri\-al  at 
Portsmouth.  At  least  others  are  ;  who  in 
lien  of  argimients,  nre  betting  exactly  wbeo 
it  shall  be.    And  what  does  this  prove  ? 

SMturday  97.^0ur  run  to-day  hits  not  been 
so  good  :  and  with  **  the  sickening  pang  of 
hope  deferred/'  ive  have  some  anxiety  as  un- 
certain quite  of  the  future.    Tbe  wind  is 
light.     Barometer  down ;   rain  has  fallen 
constantly,  till  towards  night.    Now  tbe  fir^ 
mament  i^  dear  again.    **  How  do  you  koow, 
captain,"  said  I,  ^*  that  you  are  on  sound- 
ings r  He  replied,  **  Just  as  sure  of  ic,  doc-    t 
tor,  as  you  are  when  you  lake  your  text.     ! 
We  sailors  can  see  and  smell  it :  and  show     I 
it  too  to  you  landsmen ;  as  we  will  presently.     ] 
Holla  there,  I  say !  Jim  Davis,  douse  the      | 
blue  pigeon,  mj  boy,  aid  get  os  a  bite  of 
En^ish  mild,    to  show  these  AmeiicaBS.'' 
This  blue  pigeon,  and  the  process  of  dousne 
it,  is  what  they  mean  by  **  heaving  the  lead.** 
Its  size  is  about  18  inches  in  length,  by  S 1-8 
square;  its  weight  near  SO  pounds.     Its 
nether  end  has  a  large  cavity,  which  diey  fill 
and  pack  with  hard  soap ;  and  which,  when 
it  comes  in  forceftil  contact  with  the  bottom, 
becomes  indeoted  and  replete  with  the  grav- 
el or  loamy  earth  or  sea^abells  and  other 
substances  that  constitute  it.      Hence    ic 
shows  specimens  on  its  return,  as  well  as 
demonstration  of   the  fact  of  sounding. 
This  is  what  they  call  *  bringing  up  m  its 
beak  a  bite  of  the  l>ottom.'    Toe  experiment 
in  the  present  case  presently  aod  prettiiv 
succeeded.  Other  signs  also  appeared,  which 
even  the  uninitiated  could  comprehend.  The 
color  of  the  sea,  tbe  flight  of  land  birds,  the 
sight  of  a  diver  duck,  die  appearance  of 
fishing  smacks,  tlie  floating  sea-wee4,  the 
direction  of  many  sail  to  or  from  die  British 
channel;  and  such  like  things,  make  our 
propinquity  certain.     Our    calcidations  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  however,  ascertain 
our  position.    I  never  before  had  such  an 
idea  of  the  practiod  perfection  of  this  sci- 
ence.   Our  reckoning  is  proved  to  be  but  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  way  ;   aod  tbe 
captain  points  to  the  drcumiacent  localities, 
with  a  aiscriminatiou  and  an  accuracy  as  if 
he  could  see  them.    I  speak  here  with  ooh 
a  litd^  anticipation,  whan  I  say  that  the    i 
proofs  of  this  correctness  were  uniform  and    1 
ultimate.    Still,  we  have  a  difficult  nncertaii 
piece  of  navigation  t6  complete  :  and  I  find 
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more  pleasure  io  tnidtiiig  simpW  to  God, 
than  in  any  wise  prognostics  or  fond  antia* 
pations.  Here  <*  the  thoughts  of  home  rush 
on  the  nenres^  and  call  their  vigor  forth/' 
But  not  "  in  many  a  vain  attempt."  God 
reigns,  and  this  is  my  confidence. 

O  et  prtesidiam  et  dalee  deoui  meoro. 

O  strong  roonitioQ  of  unwtstiig  <(N^t 
Mt  previous  glory  and  my  whole  ~" 

We  are  just  two  degrees  off  Cape  Clear  : 
with  all  Ireland  io  the  north,  on  our  larboard 
quarter  or  rather  rii^ht  abeam :  and  not 
much  more  than  100  miles  from  Scilly.  We 
etpect  to  see  Englniid  to-morrow.  Wind 
W;  N.  W.  and  stiffening  gratefully,  as  we 
I       retire  once  more  to  our  berths. 

I  Sunday f  AprU  88.— Morning,  10  o'clock. 

Clear  and  fine.  We  go  8  knots  before  the 
wind :  her  rate  all  night.  A  pilot-boat 
heaves  in  sight,  with  12  C.  in  monstrous 
characters,  luacked  on  her  mainsail :  i.  e. 
No.  13,  Cowes.  She  is  the  Vends,  Wn\k 
^ve  men  on  board.    We  have  shipped  our 

pilot,  I B— -,  an  old  man  of  65,  whose 

plain  and  dignified  appearance  inspired  me 
with  a  respect — which  was  soon  dissipated. 
He  is  ignorant,  profligate,  wicked — horribly 
wicked,  beyond  a  question.  The  mate  calls 
him  Jonahf  and  says  we  have  had  all  our 

I  good  luck ;  as  there  will  lie  no  more  while 
such  a  man  is  aboard.  He  sajs,  *'  There  is 
no  news,  except  peace  as  there  was."  We 
are  about  900  miles  from  Portsmouth  :  and 
he  expects,  perhaps,  that  he  can  land  us 
there  to-morrow  evening.  But  he  gravely 
assures  us  that  he  cannot  tell  how  the  wind 
will  be.  He  obliged  us,  all  for  the  sake  of 
news,  with  a  copy  of  the  Pfymouth  and  Doth 
tnport  Weekly  Journal^  newspaper,  so  that 
we  could  read  it  all  at  our  leisure— ander 
date  of  April  11.  How  far  in  the  ocean  do 
these  venturers  go !  They  have  been  out 
longer  than  we  have,  dodging  about  for  a 
prize  to  pilot  through  the  channel.  Thev 
were  destitute  of  provisions  and  ahnost  suf- 
fering, when  they  boarded  us,  and  received 
by  impetration  a  relay  of  "  ham,  bread,  and 
baccy.  They  have  been  sailing  more  than 
three  weeks,  having  j use  touclied  transiently 
-  once  at  Peosance ;  and  having  received  the 
paper  from  another  boat  that  left  more  re* 
cently.  The  Captain  agreed  '^  without  dis- 
tance money,''  and  wiUi  no  reluctance  on 
their  part,  to  ship  the  old  man  :  ihouKh  he 
will  advise,  rather  than  comipand,  till  we 
advance  further  inward  between  lands.  His 
licence  starts  its  jurisdiction  at  Start'point, 
which  is  its  goal ;  tlie  finis  of  his  sway  out- 
ward and  its  beginning  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, lie  uses  a  vulgarism,  which  I  am 
informed,  is  very  common  in  the  South  of 
£ngland,  among  the  lower  dasses^  that  of 
making  the  nominative  case  do  all  the  ser- 


vice of  speech  unvaried.  "  They  took  we 
up  off  the  coast— he  married  she  last  yteek — 
none  thinks  he  a  rich  man^he  intends  to 
bring  they  up  for  it.''  He  also  tells  us  of  a 
rich  man,  who  has  iust  become  a  papist,  in 
these  words :  **  He  ts  just  turned  nun,  ,tliey 
tell  we.''  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade  in  his  vounj^er  days ;  and  now  delights 
in  the  sin  of  telling  over  graphically  all  the 
multiform  atrocities  which  he  largely  shared 
and  perfectly  enjoyed,  while  engaied  in  that 
diabolical  vocation.  I  never  l^fore  had 
such  a  horrof -struck  sense  of  its  lower  than 
brutal  and  worse  than  fiendish  enormities. 
I  listened  with  others^  till,  astounded  and 
disgusted,  L  retired  from  his  presence  to 
solace  the  wounds  of  my  soul.  Siich  a 
hardened,  filthy,  abandoned,  old  reprobate, 
I  have  not  lately  seen  on  earth ;  and  less 
realised  seriooslT  that  sucli  could  any  where 
exist.  I  soon  found  him  alone,  however, 
and  was  resolved  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
him ;  which  1  did,  as  kiudly  and  wisely  as  1 
knew  how.  He  regarded  me  with  a  stare, 
as  if  he  never  heard  such  things  before. 
I'he  only  softening  that  I  felt  towards  him, 
was  occasioned  by  a  perception  of  his  as- 
tonishing ignorance.  Alas !  thought  1,  had 
this  man  ever  a  mother?  Was  he  never 
taught  the  truth  in  his  childhood  ?  Poor, 
poor,  blinded— old — man  !  His  promises  for 
the  other  world,  indeed,  iiunired  me  witli  pity 
and  grief:  but  there  could  be  no  room  for 
doubt  of  what  was  the  due  estimate  of  his 
character. 

At  11  A.  M.  the  omtain  cheeringly  an- 
nounced ^  land  there.*  We  saw  it— some 
of  us,  I  suppose,  in  tlie  direction  he  indi- 
cated, on  our  larboard  fore-quarter.  I  con- 
fess tiiat  I  assented  to  the  report  more  from 
faith  than  sijcht ;  though,  as  they  all  pro- 
fessed to  see  It,  and  as  my  eyes  are  telescop- 
ioally  good,  I  stared  in  the  right  direction 
and  needy  consented— that— probably — I 
did — see— something— for  aught  I  knew — 
like  it— almost.  It  appears  like  the  dubious 
elevation  of  what  might  be  taken  for  a  rain- 
cloud  ;  for  these,  in  strata  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  are  regularly  piled,  so  as  to  melt 
into  more  substantial  scenery,  which  un- 
practiced  eyes  can  hardly  disimgoish.  The 
vast  cerulean  curve  seems  somewhat  indent- 
ed near  where  the  land  ought  to  be,  which  is 
the  point  called  Laiuft  tnd  ;  or  its  beginning 
rather  to  us.  It  is  oogniaable  at  first,  more 
by  reflection  from  the  cloudy  canopy  above, 
as  seen  in  some  slight  and  smoky  discolora- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  than  pniperly  visible 
at  all.  Hence  eyes  marine  can  trace  it, 
where  no  otliers  can.  1  believe  that>itis 
discerned  by  others  ;  but  can  say  no  more. 

12 1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.— Long.  6. 10.  Lat.  49. 
41.  1  have  ju»t  seen  land ;  Qjid  could  have 
seen  it  before,  had  I  rightly  dis^nguished  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  clouds.    J  t  is  visible 
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thoQgti  dimly  seen ;  and  yet  seen  witboula 
doubt.  I  thank  God  for  bis  mercy ;  and 
pray  that  my  life  may  thank  him  all  my  days. 
He  has  heard  manv  prayers,  and  my  life  is 
preserved.  So  has  ne  blessed  us  all  that  sail 
toeether.  There  has  been  no  death,  no  ao* 
ddent  worthy  of  mention,  and  almost  no 
stcknesSa 

We  were  immediately  convened  in  the 
round-house,  and  I  addressed  die  circle  on 
gratitude  to  Uod,  its  nature  and  iu  occasions, 
m  application  to  our  present  circumstances; 
from  the  former  pprt  of  Psalm  ciii.  There 
seemed  to  rest  a  real  soletnity  and  some  ten- 
derness on  Uie  face  of  the  meeting:. 

Sunset.  The  hi^^h  and  chalky  cliffs  of  £n^ 
land  appear  c^uite  plainly  on  our  larboara. 
The  channel  is  larger,  broader,  grander, 
than  1  supposed.  France  at  the  south  invis- 
ible. We  have  now  advanced,  9  o'plock, 
half  way  between  the  two  lights— one  re* 
volvini;  which  I  have  just  seen— of  Lizard 
point  and  Eddystone.  The  latter  we  are  ap- 
proacbin^  at  about  8  knots.  Thero  is  quite 
a  percepUble  difference  between  the  ocean 
breeces.  and  that  which  here  gentlv  agitates 
the  surtace  of  the  water  and  steadily  presses 
the  canvass  of  the  ship. 

Mtmday  90.— Clear,  cold,  fine.  Leginms 
ormSf  as  the  Latins  say ;  we  read  along,  or 
we  are  perusing  die  coast.  Glass  in  hand 
we  take  thesoenery,  the  windmills,  the  slopes 
and  vales  and  varie|;ated  surfaces  of  old 
£ligland.  which  is  nem  England  to  us :  and 
full  of  charms  of  thriilin«c  association,  which 
makes  us  think  almost  that  the  mute  land, 
with  all  its  fixtures  insensible,  is  as  itlad  to 
see  us  as  we  are  to  see  it  and  tbeoi.  We  saw, 
off  Wevmouth,  said  to  have  been  described 
by  a  soldier,  in  a  chalk  cliff  or  slope  towards 
the  beach,  so  as  to  be  elegantly  visible  to 
voyagers  in  the  channel,  a  larj^e  and  welMe- 
fined  equestrian  outline  of  Georob  liL  m 
a  space  covering  half  an  acre.  It  is  made 
veiy  ingeniously  and  well;  and  }et simply 
by  removing  the  superincumbent  stratum  of 
earth  tufted  with  green,  so  as  to  leave  the 
form  of  hib  mounted  majesty  well  exposed, 
in  the  albescent  surface  of  which  his  late 
territories  are  composed,  and  from  which 
poetry  lias  given  the  name  of  Albion  to  that 
land  of  roses.  First  with  the  glass  and  then 
with  our  own  optics,  we  viewed  it  well  poui^ 
trayed.  Next  the  promontory  of  Portland 
pr^ents  to  view,  with  two  light-houses  aod 
several  windmills.  We  go  very  leisurely 
along,  this  world  of  a  channel,  Ihe  Samson 
moves  with  stately  dignitv,  as  if  keeping  up 
the  character  of  brother  Jonathan  in  the  in- 
vidious proximity  of  the  dominions  of  John 
Bull.  Heally,  her  timbers,  ^pars,  rigging, 
hull,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  ner  form,  ap- 
pear, in  these  still  waters,  more  gigantic  and 
massive,  than  when  tossed  like  a  feather  on 
an  earthquake  of  waters.    The  country  ap- 


pears, about  six  miles  off,  to  be  .well  culthra* 
ted,  garden  looking,  *«  where  ft equent  hedges 
intercept  the  eye,"  and  carve  the  scene  into 
squares  and  parallebgrams  of  checker-work 
and  neatness.  But  it  looks  not  as  our  vast 
fields  of  super-abundant  space  aod  produce, 
where  virgin  earth  rewards  the  cultivator, 
and  promises  enough  to  future  generations. 
It  deems  cold  and  not  fertile,  however;  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  eariy  date  and  backwaid 
character  of  the  season.  The  interior  is 
perhaps  warmer  ^nd  beuer  seen.  We  saw 
iMbaDorth  Castle^  where  Charles  X.  was  fixed 
for  a  while,  after  his  inopportune  arrival  in 
England.  It  is  owned  by  a  minister— i.  e. 
by  one  (mirabile  dictu)  who  is  a  commoner 
and  nptalord  :  and  who,  the  pilot  says,  has 
of  late  been  made  a  cardinal,  **  because  he 
turned  nun.''  This  dignity,  for  aught  I  know, 
is  almost  as  desirable  as  the  other ;  at  all 
events  it  must  have  advanced '*  he*' consid- 
erably. We  are  entering,  or  were  rather,  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  mainland; 
that  is,  the  beautiful  bay  or  strait,  called  the 
Solent  at  the  west,  Spithead  at  the  extreme 
east,  and  Southampton  water  at  the  north ; 
which  is  ^e  centre,  bending  inward,  of  the 
tasteful  and  cresoent-like  sweep  that  this 
arm  of  the  sea  delightfully  makes  around  the 
north  of  the  Island.  But^he  wind  shifu  and 
lulls.  A  sudden  hail  storm  comes  on«  and  we 
are  now  beating  with  new  and  doubtful  pros- 
pects. 

We  are  now  near  the  Needles  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  in  danger  of  anchoring  there 
till  morning.  We  enjoy  the  scenery  of  this 
celebrated  place.  The  rocks,  called  the  Nee- 
dles, are  mainlj^  four;  shaped  like  abroad 
wedge,  set  on  its  base ;  with  rough  and  raf^- 
ged  tops.  The  waters  course  between  and 
around  them,  through  narrow  channds.  On 
an  emkieucc  above  the  majestic  cliffs  of  St. 
Christoplier's,  stands  the  light-house ;  which 
we  saw  ignited ;  and  tlien  enjoyed  its  radi- 
ence,  as  we  moved,  by  favor  of  the  iii^t  varv«> 
ing  wind,  along  the  site  of  Alum  Bay  to  Cli£rs 
End  on  our  right ;  while  the  Shingles  and 
Hurst  Castle  were  passed  on  the  left.  We 
were  now  fairiv  in  the  Solent,  and  I  retired 
to  my  berth— for  the  last  time. 

Tuesdm  mornings  after  breakfabt,  April  SO. 
—At  3  o'clock  A.  M.  I  heard  Uie  old  an- 
chor go  down,  attaching  us  unco  mertu  to 
British  mud;  but  vAere,  wasa  problem  for 
another  dream.  This  morping,  however,  I 
stood  on  dedc  to  see  our  position^  just  before 
the  b^utiful  town  of  Ryde,  nearly  opposite, 
(about  5  miles,)  from  Portsmouth.  **  Voice 
needed  none,  nor  any  sound  was  there.  The 
spirit  drank  the  spectacle."  I  felt  solemnly 
and  tenderly  wrapt  in  wonder  and  tliankfuj- 
hess;  as  I  considered  how  kind  God  had  been, 
and  to  whom,  and  how  truly  unworthy  was  the 
object  of  his  oeneficenoe,  the  pensioner  of  his 
mercy. 
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The  tovm  of  Ryde  occupies  tbe  declivity 
of  a  hill  on  the  shore  of  the  Solent ;  and  has 
of  late  years  so  flouriahed  and  improved,  as  to 
become  one  of  the  most  beaotit  ul  and  fre* 
quented  watering  places  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. Its  appearance  informs  me  that  1  am* 
in  England.  It  looks  like  a  tasteful/ neat, 
pleasant,  old-fashioned,  >lace,  in  the  older 
hemisphere.  It  has  an  air  of  order,  finish,  and 

.  propriety,  and  i  will  add  of  cleanliness,  uhich 
commends  it  as  a  specimen,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  country.    We  were  now  boarded  by  a 

^  health  officer ;  and  after  a  brief  colloqny 
with  tbe  Captain,  we  were  permitted  to  go 
ashore.  We  took  a  final  breakfast  on  board ; 
and  precipitating  some  of  oor  tiunks  (mnch 
I  regretted  that  I  did  not  take  all— and  1 
write  it  ns  a  hint  to  other  Americans  which 
I  shall  afterwaid  explain)  into  the  yacht  or 
wherry  that  waited  at  our  side,  we  took  leave 
of  the  Captain  and  others,  with  some  sensibil- 
ity at  the  parting  scene;  and  were  quickly 
going  with  sails  and  oars,  in  a  direction  due 
north  by  east  to  Portsmouth.  The  noble- 
Samson  soon  grew  less  to  our  receding  view ; 

while  the  Professor,  Mr.  B ^  and  myself, 

•conversed  of  scenes  and  things  historically 
related  to  the  places  of  oor  present  prospect. 
It  was  near  this,  "  fast  by  her  native  land/' 
-that "  down  went  the  Royal  George  and  all 
her  crew  coniplete.''  We  now  enter  the 
outer  mouth  ofthe  noble  and  famous  Harbor 
of  Portsmouth,  having  passed  Fort  Monkton 
on  the  left  or  west,  ana  Southsea  Castle  on 
the  right  or  east.  The  battlements  and  spires 
of  Gosport  on  our  larboard  fore-quarter  are 
now  distinctly  seen  ;  and  as  clearly  peer  in 
air  the  prominences,  stockades,  and  military 
fastnesses,  of  far*famed  Portsmouth.  We 
step  on  the  adjacent  quay  at  8  o^dock  pre- 
cisely, and  feel  well  pleased  with  sucli  a  pleas- 
ant morning,  and  S'lch  an  agreeable  introduc- 
tion to  the  terra  firma  of  old  England.  A 
£rm  foot-hold  was  grateful  io  tfur  sea  shaken 
iimbs,  and  we  submitted—of  course — to  be 
■huddled  together  for  inspection  in  an  apart- 
ment where  we  were  soon  attended  by  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house. 

Yours,  &c. 


From  die  Botton-RMorier. 
rHE     POOR     IRISH     GIRL. 

Among  the  thousands  of  emigtants  who 
left  Ireland  for  America,  in  183S,  was  Sarah 
J.  Her  family,  consisting  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  ive  sisters,  resided  in  M., 
Queen's  county.  They  were  i^otesrants, 
and  connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 
All  the  ckildnen  were  well  taught  in  the 
•charity  school  in  their  native  village. 

The  father,  Mr.  J.^  was  connected  with 
the  po^  as  sub^constable.  In  executing 
the  duties  of  this  office  he  was  exposed  to 


great  fatigue  and  danger,  particularly  in  the 
unquiet  state  of  the  country  which  has  exist* 
ed  for  a  few  years  past*  Th^  salary  which 
he  received  for  his  services,  in  thii»  situation, 
was  only  £6  10s.  per  annum.  But  this  small 
sum,  with  the  little  he  was  able  earn  as  a 
shoe-maker,  when  not  on  public  duty,  consti^ 
tuted  the  meagre  support  of  his  dependent 
family. 

Sarah,  the  subject  of  this  Aotice,  a  quiet, 
unpretending  girl,  ^  years  old,  and  her  sifr" 
tor,  a  year  or  two  younger,  anztous  that  tlieir 
family  might  be  in  a  situation  of  greater 
comtort,  and  especially  that  their  father 
might  be  relieved  from  the  perils  to  which 
his.  office  exposed  him,  conceived  the  heroic 
idea  of  emigrating  to  America.  Their  hope 
was  that  Providence  would  conduct  tliem  Ko 
some  empbymeni  in  which  they  might  earn 
the  means  of  transporting  those  endeared 
relatives  they  must  leave  l^hind,  to  a  home 
of  greater  security  and  greater  comfort. — 
But  the  obstacles  m  the  way  of  this  enter- 
prise were  many  and  appall  ing.  How  should 
they  procure  j^e  means  of  paying  tlieir  own 
pafsaj^e  across  the  mighty  waters  ?  How,  if 
once  in  America,  should  they  find  friends  or 
employment  by  which  they  might  hope,  evei^ 
after  years  of  labor,  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject? 

These  were  qnestions  of  no  easy  solution. 
And  what  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
terprise forever,  the  >ounger  sister  accepted 
proposals  of  noiarriace,  and  tlius  bound  her- 
self by  a  new  tie  to  her  native  land.    - 

But  Sarah,  the  dutiful  and  self-denying 
Sarah,  still  held  fa^t  to  her  purpose.  **  Fa- 
ther," slie  says^  **  1  will  go  sinj^lv  and  alone." 
"  No,"  he  rephes, "  it  must  notbe,~the  haz- 
ard is  too  great,  Besid^  it  is  impossible 
that  you  shotdd  earn  enough  to  effect  your 
object."  **  Yes,  father,"  replies  tlie  still  un- 
wavering girl,  "  I  mlL  try.  Perhaps  Provi- 
dence wiil  lead  me  to  a  kind  master,  who  will  , 
advance  the  money."  "  Well,"  he  says,  (for 
he  was  inipres»sed  by  this  determination  of 
spirit.)  **•  go,  my  daughter,  and  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  be  with  you." '  The  moth- 
er could  give  only  a  bileut,  reluctant  consent. 

By  great  effort  about  |10  were  collected 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  poor  emigrant 
to  a  new  world.  Tbe  chest  concahiing  her 
scanty  wardrobe  was  forwarded  with  the 
baggage  of  other  emigrants  from  tlie  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  she  herself  «et  out  on  foot  for 
Dublin^  a  disumce  of  fifty  miles.  When 
asked  af  her  father  did  not  accompany  her, 
"  Oh  no,"  sl»e  replied,  "  he  could  not  be  ab- 
sent so  long  from  his  office ;  nor  could  he 
afford  the  expenses  of  the  journey  ;  but  he 
came  with  me  a  few  miles."  Yes, 'reader,  a 
j€w  miles  only ;  that  was  all  that  he  could  do 
for  this  loved  child,  going  from  Urn  be 
scarcely  knew  where,  and  going  to  retiu*n  no 
raeye. 
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The  wanderer,  now  severed  from  every 
relative,  perhaps  for  ever,  passed  on  towards 
Diihlin.  It  wns  not  lontc,  however,  before 
she  sank  down  by  the  w»y-sfde,  overcome  by 
fadgde  and  sickness.  In  this  situation  she 
apphed  to  one  and  another  who  were  passing 
by,  for  assistance,  but  in  vain ;  till  at  leneth 
a  boy  who  was  going  to  market  with  a  kid 
took  her  into  his  care.  At  Dublin  the  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  oatpmeal  and  potatoes, 
to  serve  as  provisions  for  the  voyage.  And 
after  waiting  several  days,  lonely  and  friend- 
less  in  that  metropolis,  she  sailed  with  other 
emigranrs  for  Quebec.  The  passas^e  was 
long  and  attended  with  many  asnieers,  both 
from  tempests  and  ioatine  mountains  of  ice, 
which  were  driven  on  all  i>idcs  of  the  ship  as 
she  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.— 
Passing  up  to  Montreal,  pennyless  and  almost 
exhausted  by  the  hardships  of  the  voyage, 
she  liad  scarcely  landed  when  the  cholera 
commenced  its  fearful  ravages,  sweeping 
away  hundreds  of  the  poor,  homeless,  shel- 
terless emi*irant<). 

Sarah  indeed  gained  admittance  into  the 
miserable  reudenoe  of  a  hard-hearted  coun- 
try woman,  wiiere  by  the  severest  labor  she 
was  just  able  to  gam  her  food  framdavto 
day.  But  what  a  situation  was  hers !  Far 
from  the  kindred  circle,  in  a  strange  land— 
without  home— without  friends— without  em- 
ployment—and  dcstli  multiplyint;  its  victims 
all  around  her !  Alas,  it  seemed  then,  that 
this  dutiful,  heroic,  self-denying  girl,  must, 
after  all,  fail  of  the  great  uhject  of  ner  en- 
terprise. But  God,  whom  &ne  still  trusted, 
orclered  it  otherwise.  While  she  was  thus 
enduring  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  patience, 
the  writer  of  this  narration  sent  to  Mr.  B., 
a  friend  in  Montreal,  to  procure  a  female 
domestic,  who  should  be  a  protestant,  and  a 
p€rs4)U  of  hopeful  piety.  While  Mr.  B.,  in 
compliance  with  this  request,  was  proposing 
tlie  situation  to  another  girl,  Sarah  nappenel 
to  be  present,  and  listened,  as  she  says,^with 
trembling  hope  that  she  might  obtain  it.  As 
the  other  t:irl  declined,  she  modestly  ojfered 
herself,  and  Mr.  B.  was  so  well  pleased  both 
with  her  appearance  and  story,  tnat  he  enga- 
ged her  at  once. 

She  arrived  in  — —  by  the  public  convey- 
ance, ai  directed,  in  October,  1838.    Mrs. 

and  myself  wero  much  pleased  with 

her  modest  and  altogether  amiable  appear- 
ance. Slie  evidently  desired  to  please  us. 
She  seemed  not  only  faithful  and  honest,  but 
to  love  tlio  services  of  religion,  botti  in  the 
family  and  in  public.  As  from  time  to  time 
we  learnt  her  story,  (for  she  was  slow  in  com- 
municating it,)  we  became  of  course  more 
and  more  interested.  It  was  quite  evident, 
that  she  was  inBuenced  by  one  ^reat 
and  nil-absorbing  object— thnt  of  procuring 
the  means  of  getting  her  family  to  America. 
For  this  she  seemed  to  live  and  labor  mod 


pray.  Not  a  cent  would  she  eipend  for  her 
own  gratification  or  comfort.  But  yet,  she 
would  always  gi?c  something  in  charity,  for. 
she  believea  that  the  claims  of  her  Saviour 
were  superior  to  all  others.  So  impressed 
was  she,  oa  ope  occasion,  with  the  value  of 
the  Bible  and  the  wretched  condition  of 
those  who  were  destitute  of  it,  that  she  gave 
the  agent,  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  fifty  cents,  at 
mentioned  in  his  correspondence. 

We  soon  became  so  deeply  mterested  in 
the  filial  piety  of  this  girl,  so  impressed  with 
her  magnanimous  and  self-denying  spirit,— 
we  contemplated  with  such  admiration  the 
singular  devotion  with  which  she  pursued 
the  great  object  of  her  coming'  to  America, 
that  we  felt  it  our  duty,  scanty  as  our  means 
were,  to  effect,  if  posstiblo,  its  speedy  accom- 
plishment. 

Accordingly,  late  in  tlie  winter,  I  advanced 
and  forwarded  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  such 
a  sum  as  I  hopeii  might  be  suthcient  to  pay 
the  passage  ot  Sarah's  family  to  Moatrea^ 
requesting  him  to  purcha^  with  the  same  a 
bill  on  Dublin. 

This  lie  effected  after  some  delay,  but  at 
so  great  a  premium  as  to  render  the  aoMHiot 
actually  to  be  forwarded  alarmingly  small. 
When  received  by  Mr.  J.,  as  it  was  after  a 
very  few  weeks,  he  wrote  to  Sarah,  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  her  success,  hut  telling 
her  that  he  was  so  uuerly  destitute  and  help- 
less, it  would  not  enable  him  to  procure  the 
passage  of  his  family  to  America :  but  that 
ne  would  keep  every  cent  of  it,  in  hope  that 
by  and  by  enough  might  be  added  to  effect 
the  long  desired  object. 

This  caused  Sarah's  tears  to  flo^r,  as  they 
had  often  done  before  when  thinking  of  her 
dear  friends  yet  so  far  away  from  her.  There 
was  one  ray  of  hope  indeed  ;  for  I  liad  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  J.  after  the  bill  had  been  forward- 
ed, telling  him  that  he  might  depend  on  as- 
sisunce  at  Montreal,  could  he  once  reach 
that  city. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  away.  biU  no 
intelligence  arrived  from  Ireland,  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  the  anxious  daughter. 
^  About  the  la>t  of  August,  however,  two 
eirls  arrived.  They  were  Sarah's  sisters* 
The  mcetinic  cannot  be  described.  The  tide 
of  joy,  almost  too  great  to  be  endured,  now 
betjran  to  flow  in  upon  the  late  desponding 
exile.  But  a  day  or  two  after,  the  rest  of 
the  family  came,  haopy,  beyond  expression 
happyy  to  oe  re-unitea  in  this  favored  land. 

The  morning  after  thii  delightful  meeting 
was  the  morning  of  the  Sahbath ;  and  never 
shall  we  forget  the  gratification  we  felt  while 
we  ctmtemplated  this  interesting  group  as 
they  sat  around  the  same  table,  and  as  we 
united  with  them  in  thanksgiving  to  tlieir  all- 
gracious  Protector. 

While  we  felt  ourselves  rewarded  a  tboa- 
sand  fotd  for  the  little  we  had  done  in  bring* 
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Hit  about  50  joyful  a  meetinj^,  we  did,  I  trukt, 
adore  that  wonder-working  Providence, 
which,  in  this  instance,  so  signally  rewarded 
filial  piety. 

No  earthly  felicity,  however,  is  perfect. 
There  was  one  individual  in  this  family,  who 
with  all  her  gladness  could  not  suppress  the 
heavhig  sigh  or  prevtnt  the  falling  tear.  Sa- 
rah's younger  sister,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  married  in  Ireland.  Her  husband,  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  was  a  soldier.  And  just 
before  she  sailed  from  Ireland,  he  left  with 
his  regiment,  for  New  South  Wales.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  sad  parting,  and  well  might  she 
fear  it  would  be  a  6nal  one.  Her  family,  in 
other  respects  happy,  could  nottiut  partici- 
pate in  the  sorrows  of  this  beloved  sister  and 
daughter.  But  now,  even  this  cause  of  anx- 
iety is  likely  to  be  removed.  The  soldier 
obtained  a  discharge  from  his  regiment  in 
London— has  made  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  is  soon  expected  to  join  his  wife  and 
friends  in  the  happy  home  tvhich  Divine 
Providence,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  heroic  Sarah,  has  provided  for  them. 

If  some  of  the  good  people  in  Burlington, 
Vt,f  recollect  showing  kindness  to  a  family 
of  poor  emigrants  in  August  last,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  young  and  interesting  female  be- 
longing to  that  family,  who  there  became  a 
mother ; 

Or  if  a  Rev.  sentleman  and  other  friends 
of  humanity  in  MmUpetier,  in  the  same  State, 
recollect  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which 
they  extended  to  the  same  female  with  her 
family,  when  called  to  deposite  in  the  dust  of 
their  beautiful  valley  the  remains  of  a  lovely 
infant;  it  may  be  gratifying  to  them  to  know 
that  their  benefactions  live  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  that  family  to  which  belongs 

"  THE  POOR  IRISH  OIRt." 


From  Colman*t 
SOURCES    OP    POVBRTY. 

Ov%  of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty  is 
vice.  We  would  not,  by  any  means,  insinuate 
that  a  majority  of  the  poor  are  vicious.  Far 
from  it;  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  we 
believe  that  there  is  as  much  virtue  among 
the  poor  as  the  rich.  Of  those,  however, 
who  become  objects  of  public  relief  and  the 
inmates  of  pauper  establishments,  without 
doubt  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  brought 
there  by  their  own  or  the  vices  of  those  upon 
whom  they  were  dependent,  and  who  dragged 
them  down  with  themselves.  This  is  a  well 
asceruined  fact ;  and  it  is  among  the  obvious 
retributions  of  DivinePrpvidence  that  drunk*» 
enness,  debauchery,  idleness,  and  wilful  iin- 
providcnce,  stiould  in  most  cases  in  this 
world,  be  followed  by  dreadful  penalties. 
The  loss  of  substance,  incapacity  of  acquisi- 
tion, rain  of  credit,  desertion  of  friends,  dis- 


content, recklessness,  and  despair,  and  a 
degradation,  infamy,  and  wretchedness,  com- 
mensurate with  the  guilt,  and  aggravated  by 
the  bitter  consciousness  of  just  desert. 

One  of  the  next  great  causes  of  poverty  is 
a  want  of  faculty.  The  art  of  living  or  of 
procuring  a  liv^ihood  in  such  a  community 
as  ours,  is  a  considerable  matter,  and  re- 
quires a  knowledge,  judgment,  and  sagacity, 
of  which  a  large  portion  of  mankind  are  not 
possessed.  Tli^y  are  ignorAht ;  they  are  sim- 
ple. They  are  incapable  of  directing  them- 
seires  ;  and  especially  they  lack  judgment. 
They  become  inefficient.  They  are  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  advantages 
which  they  have.  They  are  wasteful  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  comfort,  which  are 
at  any  time  in  their  possession.  They  have 
a  certain  recklessness  and  indififercnce  to- 
wards the  future,  which  forbids  atiy  thing 
like  frugality.  They  are  easily  imposed  on 
by  the  overreaching  and  cunmng,  and  Vil- 
lainy of  those  harpies,  who  take  evei^  possi- 
ble advantage  of  their  simplicity  ana  neces- 
sities; and  are  ready  always,  under  some 
deceitful  pretence,  to  plunder  them  of  any 
miserable  pittance,  which  may  be  thrown  in 
their  way. 

Aversion  to  labor  is  another  great  cause  of 
poverty.  Labor  requires  resolution,  effort, 
and  perseverance.  These  are,  therefore, 
difficult,  and  are  not  the  effect  of  any  sudden 
determination,  but  of  early  and  long^contin- 
ued  practice  and  habit.  In  a  community  , 
fiL^ishing  innumerable  incitements  and  fa- 
cilities to  dissipation,  and  where  pleasure 
constitutes  the  great  pursuit  of  a  large  por- 
tion, labor  comes  naturally  to  be  considered 
a  hardship ;  and  false  notions  and  improper 
education  represent  labor  as  degrading,  and 
of  course  increase  the  general  aversion  to  it. 
But  the  wise  appointments  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence are  fixed ;  ordinarily  the  ^oods  of  life 
are  to  be  acquired  only  at  the  price  of  labor. 
The  original  law  is  permanent ;  and  man 
must  get  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Idleness  tends  to  poverty  as  well  as  to  crime; 
and  much  of  the  want,  Whicb  exists  among 
us,  ih  to  be  traced  immediately  to  an  utter 
indisposition  to  labor.  In  our  happy  coun- 
try, labor  is  always  in  demand,  and  seldom 
fails  of  its  reward ;  much  of  4he  poverty 
which  exists  therefore,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
idleness,  negligence,  and  that  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  pride,  which  makes  us  ashamed 
of  honest  work. 

Luxury  and  extravagance  are  great  sources 
of  povai ty.  A  large  part  of  the  community 
nre  livine  beyond  their  means.  They  cover 
their  tables  with  wasteful  abundance ;  they 
trick  themselves  out  in  all  sorts  of  expensiye 
finery— they  are  ready  to  engage  in  every 
party  of  pleasure.  Anticipatiiig  profits, 
which  will  never  be  realized^  living  whoFJy 
upon  credit,  emulating  and  ofjten  greatly  sqr- 
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passing  in  their  wMtefnl  Mid  criminal  etpen- 
ditures  the  eiample  of  the  most  affluent,  the 
consequences  majr  in  fKeneral  be  foceseen. 
They  soon  find  themselves  embarrassed; 
they  plnBge  deeper  into  the.mo^t  bwcardous 
speculations,  putting  their  neighbor's  prop- 
erty at  risk;  they  explode  when  at  their 
greatest  height ;  and  then  comes  bankruptcy 
both  of  purse  and  character ;  and  jpoyerty 
reposes  like  an  incubus  upon  the  individual 
and  his  family ,and  crushes  him  to  the  ground. 
Happy  for  him,  if  the  earW  foresight  of  a  re- 
sult, which  it  requires  little  sagacity  to  pre- 
dict, does  not  involve  him  in  a  much  heavier 
calamity  than  poverty  ;  I  mean  the  guilt  of 
cheating  and  fraud,  the  crime  of  concealing 
propertv,  which  does  not  belong  to  him ;  and 
setting  his  honest  creditors  at  defiance. 

Thi<  sort  of  luxury  and  extravagance  is 
not  confined  to  any  class  in  society.  Those 
who  assume  to  the  highest,  practise  it ;  and 
their  example  is  followed  by  the  lowest ; 
BO  that  the  fruits  of  labor  are  prodigally 
wasted  and  consumed  in  indulgencies,  exces- 
ses, and  extravagances,  to  which  no  man 
has  the  shadow  of  right,  who  cannot  dis- 
charge his  just  debts ;  and  in  which  a  man  is 
both  mad  and  wicked  to  all,  himself,  or  those 
dependent  on  him.  to  the  utter  disregard  of 
the  future  and  ordinary  accidents  of  life. 


TO  LABORING   MBV. 

It  ii  an  admitted  fact  that  manual  Ubor  is 
tlie  employment  most  conducive  to  the  bap- 
piness,  and  at  the  same  time  most  congeiiial 
to  the  health  of  man.  Still  there  is  a  fault 
in  the  habits  of  our  laboring  meo  to  which 
we  invite  your  attention.  That  to  which  we 
allude  may  not  be  general,  but  that  it  prevails 
in  a  degree  is  certain.  It  is  the  habit  of  la- 
boring violently  for  a  time  until  a  piece  of 
work  IS  finished,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  relax- 
ing their  exertions  to  recover  from  the  fa- 
ti^ue^  and  perhaps  sickness,  occasioned  by 
this  imprudent  course  of  conduct.  Ttiis  is 
ruinousto  health  and  almost  fatal  to'  busi- 
ness. Begular,  constant  labor,  without  vio- 
lent exertion^  is  most  profitable,  not  only  be- 
cause more  is  accomplished,  but  because  it 
is  done  in  a  better  manner.  It  is  the  best 
preservati\(e  from  diseases,  and  a  certain 
cure  for  that  worst  of  all  diseases.  Lazing, 
The  man  who  labors  regularl  v  every  dav  al- 
most invariably  enjoys  good  health.  He  is 
not  troubled  with  indigestion,  more  fashiona- 
bly called  Djftpepnf^  and  the  many  nameless 
complaints  that  a££ct  the  occasional  laborer, 
or  him  who  does  not  labor  at  all.*  *Leta  lazy 
man  once  get  in  the  habit  of  constant  labor,, 
and  he  wilt  almost  forget  that  he  does  not 
love  it.  There  are  many  who  say  that  they 
are  not  able  to  work  constantly,  and  no  doahlt 
they  think  so.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
who  really  are'not.  fiut  let  us  look  at  the 
habits  of  some  of  these  feeble  men.    They 


are  certain  they  cannot  work  every  iay  as 
some  of  their  neighbors  do,  for  only  a  few 
days  work,  as  ihey  work,  merely  throogli  die 
pmntiagor  haying  season,  bringing  on  sick- 
ness froih  which  they  do  not  recover  fur 
weeks.  They  receive  but  little  nourish- 
ment from  their  food,  nor  are  they  much  re- 
freshed by  sleep ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
they  are  sick?  No  one.  Nor  do  we  doubt 
that  if  very  many  of  those  men  were  to  re- 
form their  habiu  they  would  be  improved, 
and  instead  of  days  of  tedious  labor,  and 
sleepless  nights  of  pain,  they  would  eiyoy 
all  the  blessmgs  of  health  attendant  on  r^g- 
alar  constant  employment. 


Fkoa  Bowdkr^t  Ecaiyt. 
CRBISTIAN   PKEFECTIOir. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  Gospel  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  delivered  more  positively 
than  this,— ♦•  Be  ye  perfect."  Absolute  per- 
fection, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
an  essential  attribute  of  God  alone.  Per- 
fection in  any  created  being  roust  mean  the 
liighest  degree  of  excellence  which  that  being 
is  capable  of  attaining.  It  must  consist  in 
the  utmost  exertion  of  those  powers  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Maker^ 
and  in  applying  them  all  to  the  l>est  purposes. 
But  as  the  powers  given  to  every  dittereat 
order  of  beings,  and  probably  to  every  indi- 
vidual, are  different,  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  every 
one,  must  also  be  different ;  and  one  who 
has  exerted  his  little  talents  to  the  utmost, 
may  be  much  nearer  to  perfection  than  an- 
other in  appearance  greatly  superior  to  hin» 
in  excellence,  but  who  had  talents  to  have 
made  hitn  much  more  so,  if  he  had  employed 
them  as  he  ought.  Some  good  we  can  all 
do ;  and  if  we  do  all  that  is  within  uur  power, 
however  little  that  power  may  be,  we  have 
performed  our  part,  and  may  be  as  near  per- 
fection as  those  whose  influence  extends 
over  kingdoms,  and  whose  actions  are  felt 
and  applauded  by  thousands.  But  then  we 
mast  oe  sure  that  we  do  all  we  can,  and  ex^ 
ert  to  the  utmost  all  those  powers  which  God 
has  given  us ;  and  this  is  a  point  m  which 
we  are  very  apt  to  dccejve  ourselves,  and 
to  shelter  our  ignorance  under  the  pretence 
of  inability.  I^t  us,  in  whatever  situation 
of  life  we  may  be  placed,  consider  atten-* 
tively  how  we  may  approve  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  let  us  never  be  discouraged  by 
any  difficulty  which  may  attend  what  we 
know  to  be  our  duty ;  for  if  we  do  our  best,, 
we  are  secure  of  an  aUrpowtrJul  aimtance  ; 
nor  let  us  ever  think  any  occasion  too  triflm^g 
for  the  exertion  of'  our  *best  endeavors,  for  it 
is  by  constantly  aiming  at  perfection  in  every 
instance,  that  wc  may  attain  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  it  as  our  present  state  will  admit, 
and  thus  obey  the  precept  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 
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From  the  Beliipoiu  Magazine- 
RELIGION. 

Ltk«  snow  (liat  falls  where  water  ilidei, 

Eurtli^s  pteutures  melt  awaj  ; 
Ther  rett  on  timers  resislleis  tide. 

And  bat  a  moment  rtajr, 
But  joys  that  Troin  religion  flow, 

like  start  that  gild  the  night, 
Amid  the  darkest  gloom  of  Wo, 

Shine  forth  with  sweetest  light; 

Religiott's  nj,  no  eloods  obseare  i 

But  o'er  the  Christians  soul. 
It  sheds  a  radiance  calm  and  pure. 

Though  tempesis  round  him  roll, 
His  tieait  majr  break  *neath  sorrows  stroke, 

But  10  ii*8  latest  thrill, 
Like  diamonds  shining  when  they're  broke. 

That  ray  will  liglit  it  still. 


Ftom  tbe  New- York  EvangeUsC 
iO0KIf  AL    OF    A     VISIT    TO     EUKOPEy 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 

LETTER   VIL 

Dear  Si  R~ Arrived  ia  England,  we  felt, 
or  rather  bef^an  to  feel,  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  foreigner^  for  the  first  tinie  in  tlie 
course  of  our  life.  "  TIm  heart  of  a  stran- 
ger'' is  an  object  of  merciful  consideration  in 
the  enactments  of  God.  We  realized  that 
we  were  now  subject  to  tbe  operation  of 
British  laws  not  merely,  but  ol  forms  and 
usages  very  different  possibly  and  probably 
from  those  of  our  own  country.  We  were 
packed  together  with  our  lugica^^e  in  a  niisor^ 
able  b^rn-looking  apartment,  to  which  we 
descended  from  the  water,  and  where  we 
were  to  undergo  the  process  of  customary 
inspection.  It  i<i  quite  the  fashion  and  the 
facility,  iu  such  circumstances,  to  use  a  little 
magic,  in  the  form  of  silver,  by  wav  of  clear- 
ing your  course  through  the  omcials  of  state, 
and  procuring  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom. 
No  one  thinks  it  wjron^  to  hand  a  douceur  of 
two-and-sixpence  sterling,  (ij  e.  half  a  crown, 
or  about  65  cents  our  currency,)  or  double 
or  treble  the  sum,  to  the  inspector  of  the 
custom-house,  to  procure  the  nonchalance 
or  clemency,  without  which  you  are  ordina-. 
rity  sure  of  detention  and  vexation  at  least; 
perhaps  of  a  heavy  and  captious  amercement, 
|f  any  thing  of  a  dutiable  construction  can 
be  found  in  your  possession.  I  shall. not  un- 
dertake to  decide  for  others,  or  largely  to 
discuss  the  question  here,  whether  it  is  not 
norKlly  wrong  to  abet  the  usage,  or  whether 
it  be  not  plain  brib^y  and  corruption  ?  It 
is  certainly  a  questfln  worth  settling,  for  it 
belongs  to  an  immense  and  durable  system 


of  moral  relations,  in  which  God  will  not 
waive  tne  ouugHviu£ia  of  Li*  !aw,  h'>wever 
thejT  may  be  nullified  or  misconstrued  by  the 
cupidity  of  public  sentiment.  Every  one 
must  settle  it  for  himself  at  the  time.  But 
on  tiiis  occasion,  h  iell  a>  iby  lot  u>  manage 
tlie  matter  for  my  friend,  the  professor,  also  ; 
whose  goods  and  diattels  were  )(rouped  with 
mine,  and  wlio  now  seemed  peculiarly  no^ 
brother,  as  well  as  Efiy  valued  companion. 

Mr.  B— -  felt  himself  at  home  on  his  na- 
tive soil ;  and  feeling  free  to  cut  tHe  knots 
of  casuistry,  which  he  was  not  sufl^ciently 
clever  or  careful  to  untie,  he  preceded  us  in 
the  examination ;  touched  the  hand  of  tUd 
incorruptibiy  faithful  representative  of  Kins 
William,  his  liege  lord  and  master ;  obtiiinea 
the  easy  transit  of  his  etfects  to  the  porter's 
ready  vehicle ;  and  immediately  with  some 
address  introduced  us,  with  a  welcome  to  the 
country,  as  two  of  his  **  honored  fellow  pas- 
sengers, Americans,  a  clergyman  and  a  lite- 
rary professor,  who  were  visiting;  England 
for  the  purpose  of  health,  literature,  and 
usefulness,  as  well  as  liberal  curiosity ;  ex<p 
pecting  the  ho^pi cable  and  generous  treats 
inent  which  he  was  sure  they  could  not  fail 
to  receive  from  Englishmen,  and  especially 
from  the  officers  of  his  majesty^sgovernipent.'^ 
We  were  recognized  accordingly,  with  a  great 
deal  of  condescension  and  courteous  servili- 
ty:  which  seemed  to  say,  ^*you  will  give  me 
a  nne  donation  for  winking  at  your  parcels." 
He  deserved  much  more  a  course  detonation. 
But  as  we  had  not  made  his  premises,  nor 
knew  any  right  to  anticipate  his  inferenceS| 
we  proceeded  to  unlock  ,and  disclose  our 
trunks,  bags,  and  what  not,  that  they  might 
be  entitled  to  an  unsmuggled  legitimacy 
of  access  to  his  piajest/s  dominions.  Bu^ 
scarce  did  we  open  them,  when,  as  if  gifted 
with  something  like  the  Scotch  second  sijscht, 
or  at  least  a*  kind  of  preternatural  vision, 
that  could  see  distinctly,  first,  tliat  we  had 
nothing  contraband — ^without  examination ; 
and  second,  tliat  wc  intended  to  reward  him 
handsomely  for  not  doing  his  duty— with  no 
evidence  at  all  of  its  troth  ;  he  told  us, "  AU 
right,  gentlemen.  Yes,  I  see.  Aye,  aye,  just 
as  it  should  be.  'Just  your  clothes,  shaving 
apparatus,  and  a  few  books.  No  offence^  I 
hope.  All  right.  That's  all— you  may  give 
them  to  the  porter.  Any  more,  Kentlemen  ?^ 
Having  passed  all  our  commodities  lawfully 
and  dejacto.  from  the  custody  of  the  govt* 
emment  to  tne  rooms  of  the  hotel,  we  were 
about  to  follow  them,  when  tbe  officer  (a 
well  dressed  genteel  looking  man,)  came 
near  me,  with  one  of  those  significant  looks, 
connected  mth  a  more  sigoihcant  motion  of 
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hU  band  to  bis  beacl--M  if  aboiii  to  doff  his 
beaver  alamode ;  a  motion  made  to  all  £pc- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  least  a  mill- 
ion times  daily,  I  woen ;  and  showing  like 
•<  the  kmslit  of  roeful  countenance''  a  Tittle, 
lest  he  was  alotit  to  lose  his  prite  and  pre- 
mium, which  he  would  have  us  consider  as  a 
p:ece  of  flafnrant  injustice— since  be  had 
compmnu»ed  his  doty  so  kmdiy,  ntmine  pe- 
tentCf  m  our  favor;  looks  whicli  eveiy  Anier* 
ican,  that  has  been  there,  has  observed,  and 
will  recollect  at  their  mention ;  and  perceiv- 
ing that  I  left  the  burden  of  bis  own  acency 
on  his  own  shoulders  unparticipated,  lie 
allowed  sifns  of  being  about  to  say  some- 
thing, which  from  his  conscioubly  awkwar4 
Sredicament  proved,  even  to  his  ingenuity,  a 
iiBcult  piece  of  elocution  in  the  circumstan- 
ces. At  last  he  plaintively  enunciated.  •*  I 
should  like  to  drink  \our  health,  sir,  if  you 
please,  ihis  mominKt'and  so  welcome  you  to 
the  country.  Shall  I  drink  your  health,  sir, 
if  jTOtt  please  ?**  I  simply  replied, ''  On  that 
anhject  you  mast  do  as  vou  think  best,  sir." 
We  immediately  repaired  lo  the  hotel,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  the  obliging  otticer,  who 
seemed  utterly  surpriseo  at  our  obstinacy  or 
conscientiousness,  m  not  giving  him  a  pecun- 
iary ftoirtit,  for  voluntarily  sinning  against  his 
duty  and  his  oath,  in  omitting  all  proper  ei- 
amination.  This  is  my  view  of  the, matter; 
and  for  myself,  I  can  see  no  difierence  be- 
tween 'complying  with  cusfom  here,  and 
committing  briliery  and  sin  against  ail  the 
sanctions  of  morality.  I  believe  ttiat  our  views 
were  one  on  the  subject ;  and  that  my  learned 
and  worthy  friend  saw  it  esnctly  in  the  light 
that  1  did :  and  so  far  as  my  memory  extends, 
I  cannot  charge  myself  with  deviating  from 
this  principle  while  engaged  in  visiting  for- 
eign countries.  The  Ux  Ufci,  or  the  local 
enactments  of  law  and^  order  in  an|r  city  or 
state,  in  any  port  or  natisn.  otiier  things  be* 
ing  eqiial,  are  to  be  punctiliously  obeyed  by 
Chris^tians.  '*  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.  For 
this  cause,  pay  ye  tribute  alto;  for  they  are 
Ood's  ministers,  attending  continually  upon 
this  very  thing. **  The  revenue  laws  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  indeed  trying  and 
vexatious ;  and  more  especially  to  our  free- 
boni  spirits ;  with  alien  office  regulations, 
detention,  search,  passports ;— and  these,  on 
the  coniinent,  to  oe  perpetually  vi$ed  (pro- 
nounced vttayed)  at  every  town  of  any  con- 
sequence, by  a  military  police.  More  of  t^s 
beareafter ;  korribUe  cogUatu  / 

We  now  had  in  effect  the  liberty  of  the 
kinsdtHn^only  that  we  must  call  at  the  alien 
office  in  London ;  and  also  treat  with  the 
officers  of  his  majesty's  customs  there,  should 
the  Sampson  succeed  in  bringing  round  the 
residue  of  our  effects  to  the  docks  of  the 
metropolis.  I  immediately  repaired  to  the 
pon  omoe,  and  deposited  a  letter  in  the  bos, 


to  go  by  the  next  packet  to  America— to  the 
one  whom  most  I  fove  on  earth.  It  had  been 
6nislied  on  sliip-board  ;  only  that  I  reserved 
the  sealing  and  a  complcmcntal  sentence  or 
two,  to  be  done  after  landing,  it  I  rightly 
recollect,  that  my  thrice  dear  con-espondents 
and  affectionate  rememberers  at  home  n>ight 
have  formal  proof  of  the  successful  termin- 
ation of  a  voyage,  uncotiunonly  brief  and 
prosperous,  by  ihe  favoring  providence  of 
God.  I  did  in  thi»,  to  the  letter,  what  tlie 
captain  instructed  me  to  do—put  it  into  the 
office  immediately  after  arrival  But  the 
mere  literality  was  a  mistake  on  n.y  part,  as 
it  respects  the  mode  of  doing  it.  1  should 
have  seen  the  clerk  of  the  office,  and  paid 
for  the  oroscect,  in  order  to  secure  it  a  pas- 
sage. Of  tnis  I  had  no  conception  at  the 
time ;  f  nd  much  anxiety  afterwards,  relative- 
ly to  tlie  destination  or  history  of  that  letter, 
of  such  importance  to  mv  anxious  friends, 
Mas  tlie  consequence.  The  omission  first 
occurred  to  me  two  months  afterwards,  in 
Paris ;  where  a  friend,  to  whom  I  related  the 
incident,  assured  mc,  very  justly,  that  it  had 
most  probably  never  gone,  but  was  lying  in 
the  once,  or  despatched  to  the  post  office 
general  in  L>naoti.  I  instanthr  wrote  to 
Portsmouth ;  and  after  a  deal  of  trouble  in 
the  aOkir,  ascertained  that,  by  special  favor, 
for  which  no  ordinary  usuage  coald  accoimt, 
the  letter  had  been  actually  forwarded ;  as 
it  finally  arrived.  It  is  quite  necessary  in 
£urope  for  ai»  American  to  see  every  thing 
himself;  to  take  nothing  fur  grantetl^  or  upon 
trust ;  to  remember  the  motto,  I  tnll  secure 
kitfUMHi  adopt  it  for  the  time;  to  understand, 
with  all  honesty  of  practice,  the  saying,  that 
'  a  silver  key  will  open  any  lock,  and  gaia 
admittance  where  no  otiier  can ;'  to  bevM^re 
of  the  fact,  that  those  who  never  remem)*er 
the  golden  rule,  are  the  very  men  that  never 
forget  the  silver  one ;  and  to  act  on  the  sup- 
position that  favor  and  benevolence  are  not 
only  unfasliionable  commodities,  which  no 
gentility  imposes,  but  quite  non-commercial 
stufis,  that  nave  neither  purchaser,  nor  vend- 
er, nor  place,  ordinarily  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  Whv  my  letter  did  not  remain,  or 
why  its  wasktually  sent,  neither  the  writer, 
nor  his  better  informed  friends  in  London, 
could  ever  divine.  They  all  say  it  was  a 
wonder  as  well  as  a  fact.  And  I  record  it 
now,  with  tliankfulness  as  well  as  wooder, 
that  all  my  correipondence  both  ways,  while 
absent,  without  a  single  exception  known, 
was  prosperously  sped  to  its  proper  destina- 
tion. Besides  keeping  my  journal  constant- 
ly, I  wrote  about  40  letters  to  America,  dur^ 
inc  nay  five  months  and  a  Kttle  more,  of  a 
visit  ia  Europe ;  and  wrote  quite  a  number 
to  friends  on  that  side  of  the  t)cean  ;  and  re- 
ceived ahnost  as  mayr  as  I  wrote ;  yet  in 
no  instance  did  one  flul  of  its  course  or  its 
goal. 
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Poftimouth  is  the  great  rendezvoas  of 
British  shippinjs,  wtdi  one  of  the  6iiest  har- 
bors in  the  world.  It  is  itself  a  well-defend- 
^  ^ed  military  place,  worthy  of  description  and 
inspection  at  least,  such  as  we  had  no  time 
to  bestow  upon  it*  In  roy  Kcnerai  plan  of 
crayel,  which  I  had  framed  very  completely 
previous  to  debarcatinn,  as  I  had  also  bespoke 
my  passage  home  for  the  first  of  October  in 
the  same  noble  ship  and  with  the  same  lovely 
commander,  I  had  setcled  it  as  a  rule  to  re- 
member, that  I  could  accomplish  only  a  ^iv- 
€u  amount  of  sight-seeing,  journey,  and  ex- 
ploration, in  a  given  time ;  that  I  could  do 
nothing  to  purpose  without  a  plan,  a 'wise 
one,  and  that  strictly  followed ;  that  I  must 
consoltj  consider,  and  conclude,  and  then 
not  be  mfluenced,  hy  mere  personal  favor,  in 
any  instance,  to  cliauge  m^r  course ;  that  I 
must  ekpect  attractions,  devious  and  mighty, 
in  every  direction,  and  worthy  friends  who 
would  interpose  to  effect  their  own  views  at 
the,  expense  of  tho  integrity  and  with  the 
necessary  violation  of  mv  own;  and  that  I 
never  must,  after  adopting  the  best  plan  du 
vtwage,  allow  myself  to  abandon  it  m  quest 
ofa  lion  in  another  direction ;  however  huge, 
horrible,  joc  hungry,  he  might  be.  it  was  to 
pie  of  incalculable  importance  so  to  have 
l^urpo&ed  and  so  to  have  ifcted.  It  required 
£rmnesS|  and  sometimes  sternness  almost,  to 
4»rry  it  mto  execution  ;  still,  1  would  repeat 
it,  in  a  recurrence  of  the  occasions,  ana  re- 
commend it  to  others  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces, unhesitatingly,  and  with  all  the  decision 
iwd  inexorableness  of  experience. 

A  ioal  without  refleetioo,  like  a  pile 
WitlMxit  inhabiUDt,  to  ruin  rum. 

And  a  traveller  without  a  iplan,  is  like  a 
saul  without  reflection  ;  nor  is  he  much  bci^ 
ter  or  wiser,  who  allows  "  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine** to  change  his  last  and  best  convictions. 
I  intend,  if  practicable,  to  embark  from 
Portsmouth  on  my  return ;  and  then  I  may 
have  more  leisure  to  see  and  describe  a  place, 
so  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds  of  naval 
armor  and  munition  and  display. 

We  now  prepared  for  a  drive  ^o  London, 
72  miles.  The  day  was  fine,  though  rather 
more  cool  than  we  expected.  The  coaches 
(not  stages)  start  at  different  hours,  and  ar- 
rive m  as  regular  succession.  We  may 
'Choose  when,  and  in  which,  wt  prefer— if  the 
importunity  of  the  different  as;encs  will  allow 
ns  any  such  freedom.  We  were  besot  with 
these  harpies ;  who  annoyed  us  much  with 
their  cards,  more  with  their  words,  and  most 
with  their  reciprocal  and  rivalrous  intolenco 
to  each  other.  **  Take  mine,  sir.  It  is  the 
best  [  assure  you,  'pon  honor.  That  man 
there— you  must  not  believe  a  word  he  says. 
He  has  been  brous^ht  up  to  the  vocation  of 
lying,  and  he  cannot  tell  the  troth.  If  he 
<ever  does*  it  it  by  mistake,  sir.    That  other 


man  is  a  scoundrel,  sir,  I  assure  you.    If  yo«     | 
want  to  go  swifh  anilsafe,  and  'fine,  and  to     ! 
jour  mind,  sir,  take  the  Diamond  line ;  that's     4 
all,  sir.    i  know  you  are  strangers  here,  and 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  imposed  upon  by 
these  base  mercenaries.    Sliall  I  order  yonr 
passages,   sir  }**    Then   speaks  another — 
*'  Why,  sir,  that  man  is  the  most  notorious 
liar  in  Portsmouth ;  common  town  talk,  sir. 
£vcry  one  ki^ws  tliat.    Ill  bet  vou  i^9t  sove- 
reigns here  on  the  spot,  that  tfie  Tally-ho 
beats  the  wliole  of  them.    BetMes  that,  it 
arrives  in  London  just  in  the  proper  time  to 
see  its  wonders  to  the  best  advantage''—* 

*'  I  say  there,  sir,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I 
can  tell  you  the  truth  ;^which  these  other 
men  plainly  cannot*  I  ca*o  tell  a  plain  story, 
though  I  know  little  about  bragginir,  I  con- 
fess. Permit  me,  sir,  to  recojimend  to  you, 
just  as  a  friend,  to  take  seats  neatly  in  the 
Defiance  :  for  I  defy  John«Btill's  continent 
to  match  that  line.  The  whole  nation  knows, 
sir,  and  any  one  will  tell  you,  that  for  fine 
coaches,  fine  drivers,  fine  horses,  fine  every 
tiling,  this  line  has  no  equal  any  where. 
There  you  have  it  all,  short  metre :  and  J 't  I 
order  it  to  drive  round  here — it  goes  first— 
in  ten  seconds— fine— take  all  your  luggago 
with  no  extra  expense — and  if  yon  are  not 
pleased  enough,  lonjr  before  you  get  there, 
you  shall  hnve  it  all  Tree  gratis  for  nothing. 
There,  sir.* 

These  are  mere  speamens.  And  as  I  have 
neglected  to  insert  the  name  in  my  journal, 
so  1  cannot  now  recollect  m  what  line  we 
concluded  to  ride.  1  should  say,  on  what 
line;  for  we  preferred  to  take  an  outsiCte 
seat,  that  we  might  see  Uie  country  as  well 
as  the  town  ;  and  look  at  all  England,  as  the 

Canorama  of  its  real  scenery  began  to  flit 
efore  ns.  The  price  of  aa  inside  seal,  of 
whieh  there  are  four,  is  just  double  that  of 
the  outside.  We  w^e  in  all  about  twelve 
in  number,  which  is  not  considered  a  heavy 
load. 

Soon  the  music  of  the  bugle  announced 
the  approach  of  our  vehicle;  and  in  a  minute, 
the  motley  pageant  burst  on  our  sight,  and 
sparklmg  with  warrior  pride,  prandiig  like 
horses  of  the  blood,  caparisoned  and  har- 
nessed splendidly,  and  yielding  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  the  stately  driver ; 
who,  with  monarch  air  and  a  pliant  length  of 
whip,  well  dressed  and  dignified.  dexteriMis 
and  professional,  sped  them  royally  where  he 
would,  and  showed  a  potency  and  a  skill  ef 
control,  a  tact  and  an  elegance  of  air,  which 
were  worthy  of  all  the  bruited  reputation  of 
the  country  for  such  thhigs.  i  mtend  to 
aim,  in  all  my  descriptions,  just  as  I  do  in  the- 
ology, at  the  substantial  troth ;  sinoe  that  is 
orthodoxy  good  enough  for  me.  Let  men  of 
better  motives  select  a  worthier  object ;  and 
denounce  all  who  difler  from  them  :-ipr  who* 
profane  enough,  will  not  pay  court  to  their 
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•tmtttl7AnMms%},bow«ver  provoked  tbcjma^ 
feixn  not  to  he  at  the  Mordecais  that  refuse  it. 

The  praise  of  England  for  excellence  in 
travelling,  is  entirely  desenred.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  can  compete  or 
compare  with  them,  in  this  achievonent. 
Thay  understand  it  theoreticallv,  practically, 
tastel'ully,  and  incomparably.  I  believe  that 
W6  in  America  are  really  next  to  them ;  but 
none  of  us  could  be  for  a  moment  so  unjust, 
and  iienuioely  mean,  as  to  deny  their  real 
and  solitary  pre^roipence.  I  have  travelled 
in  British  Europe  between  one  and  two 
toousaod  miles ;  and  very  freely  do  I  attest 
their  superiority ;  while  the  bare  recollec- 
tion of  what  1  saw  and  proved  yet  thrills  me 
at  its  every  recurrence.  Such  roads,  such 
coaches,  such  horses,  such  drivers,  such 
speedy  such  management,  such  tact  and  taste, 
such  elegance  and  ease,  such  variety  of  coo- 
.venience  and  adaptation  of  all  parts,  I  never 
saw,  or  understood  from  books,  till  there  i 
whnesaed  and  enjoyed  them.  And  joined  to 
tliese,  when  the  season  of  the  year  is  suited, 
when  the,  scenery  is  rich  and  variegated, 
when  com'panions  are  intelligent  and  com- 
municative, and  when  your  own  spirits  are 
good  and  the  weather  is  fine :  and  all  these 
occasionally  concur  in  that  wonderful  island ; 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  travelling  in  England^ 
whether  by  stage  coach  or— more  tasteful Iv 
and  charmingly  by  far— going  post,  to  which 
1  pretame  to  think  the  civilized  world  pre- 
sents no  counterpart,  and  which  I  may  say 
that  nothing  I  istyr  on  the  continent  could  for 
■ «  moment  seem  to  parallel. 

Nine  and  ten  miles  an  hour,  is  the  ordinary 

gait,  and  about  the  ordinary  stage.  And 
ere  allow  me  to  say  that  they  use  tiie  word 
f/^fi|^  correctly,  as  we  do  not.  We  use  it 
perversely  for  the  vehicle ;  by  a  vicious  and 
provincial  metonymy;  they,  for  the  ground, 
for  the  space  gone  over  at  regular  intervals, 
and  ordinarily  by  one  team  of  horses.  Thus 
they  say,  that  15  miles  is  a  long  stase,  and  4 
a  sliort  one,  and  10  or  9  i^bout  riKht.  Dr. 
Webster  is  the  only  lexicographer  that  takes 
any  notice  of  our  vitiation  :  and  he  marks 
it,  as  number  10  and  last  in  the  catalogue, 
"  American  usage^"  very  justly.  It  may  be 
American,  but  it  is  certainly  not  English— 
although  from  Sterne  and  Cow  per,  and  per- 
haps other  great  authora,  I  am  aware,  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  its  rare  and  quaint  occurs 
rence,  seemingly  as  we  use  it,  may  be  select- 
ed* To  write  one  or  more  papers,  embody^ 
iog  mv  notes  of  peculiarities  and  varieties  of 
speecli  as  I  observed  them,  is  in  my  purpose 
for  the  future.  At  present,  I  just  give  the 
reason  of  conformity  to  the  vel'y  proper 
nsage  of  the  cQuntry,  in  reference  to  the 
words  sta(;e  and  coach,  and.siage*coach. 

[Ittie  remainder  of  this  LeUer,  on  account 
of  ^iu  length,  must  be  reserved  for  our  nekt 
Supplement] 


From  tbe  SftUora*  Magasin^ 
TBE  CONVERTED    PRODIGAL. 

A  Narraiive  qf  Facts.  ^ 

In  the  year  1827,  I  had  command  of  the 
brig  Manuel,  a. letter  of  marque,  and  was  in 
the  port  of  Carthagena,  in  Sooth  Am^ica. 
While  in  that  port,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Captain  S.,  ot  tke  corvette  Ceres,  cmrrving 
twenty-six  guns.  Lenrniag  that  I  came  iroin 
the  State  of  New  York,  Captain  S.  asked  me 
whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  W.  I  remarked  that  I  h«d,  and 
especially  that  I  kitew  one  of  the  sons,  J. 
W.,  very  well;  havinjg  in  early  life  been 
school-fellows.  He  is  in  this  port,  sa''d  Cap- 
tain S.,  but  you  had  better  not  see  him,  for 
he  is  a  worthless  intemperate  fellow;  you 
can  do  htm  no  good,  and  he  will  give  you 
much  trouble.  I  once  had  him  on  board  my 
vessel,  but  he  conducted  so  badly  I  sent  him 
on  shore.  Such  was  tbe  information  com- 
municated by  Captain  S.  I  however  deterw 
mined  to  see  tiie  man,  intending  to  make  one 
attempt  to  rescue  him  from  his  evil  courses. 
I  accordingly  sought  him  out,  and  found  him, 
but  O,  how  changed !  How  sad  the  ruin  he 
had  brought  upon  himself.  Perhaps  iv> 
young  man  entered  on  life  with  finer  pros- 
pects than  J.  W.  A  good  education  prepar- 
ed him  for  usefulness ;  property  at  his  com- 
mand gave  him  the  means  of  commencing 
business  ;  respectable  family  connections 
opened  the  way  into  reputable  society,  and 
his  course  through  life  might  have*  been 
prosperous,  useful,  and  happy.  But  in  aa 
evil  nour  be  put  the  intoxicating  cup  to  his 
lips,  be  would  not  engage  in  business,  he  en- 
tered the  navy— tie  became  dissolute,  and 
had  now  become  a  disgrace  to  his  frieAds, 
and  had  sunk  down  among  the  very  dregs  of 
society. 

When  I  found  him  at  Carthagena,  he  did 
not  recognize  me ;  for  long  continued  intem- 
perance, as  is  frequently  the  case,  had  in  a 
considerable  degree  destroyed  Ins  reason,  so 
that  when  1  spoke  to  him  and  invited  him  to 
go  on  board  my  vessel,  he  abused  me.    It 
was  my  plan  to  get  him  into  my  vessel,  and 
carry  nim  away  with  mc,  but  he  resisted 
every  effort  of  this  kind.    Finding  I  could  ' 
not  succeed,  ,1  furnisfied  him    with  some 
clothing,  paid  the  landlord  for  a  few  weeks 
board,  and  left  him,  never  expecting  to  see 
him  more.    From  Carthagena  I  went  to  St. 
Martha's,  and  one    moining,  about   three 
weeks  atter  I  arrived  tliere,  I  received  a 
message  from  the  British  consul,  saying  that 
a  person  at  his  office  wished  to  see  me.     I 
went  immediately  to  his  house,  find  t«i  nay 
utter  astonishment  found  J.  W.  who,  it  seems. 
had  followed  mc  on  foot  nearly  t^o  hundred 
miles.    1  wondered  the  more  at  this,  because 
while  at  Carthagena  he  considered  me  his 
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enemy,  and  abused  me  almost  every  time  I 
spoke  with  him.  But  he  was  evidently  in* 
sane.  Ardent  spirits  had  turned  his  brain. 
The  consul  saw  his  situation,  and  as  he  in- 

3iiired  for  me,  had  detained  him  till  I  came, 
le  did  not  know  me,  and  after  some  persua- 
sion I  got  him  to  my  house,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  food.  Finding  that  he  would 
not  remain  in  the  house,  and  fearing  that  if 
be  got  abroad,  he  would  either  wonder  away, 
or  drink  so  freely  as  to  destroy  himself,  after 
'  consulting  with  a  majristratc  as  to  the  lejialiiy 
of  the  act,  I  confined  him  in  my  own  house, 
for  ten  days,  and  then  removed  him  on  board 
of  my  vessel,  and  committed  him  to  the  care 
of  the  boatswain,  Mr.  W.  had  evidently 
improved  much  during  the  short  period  of 
bi^s  confineaient  in  my  house.  Ue  had  be- 
come sober,  and  his  reason  was  very  consid- 
erably restored  to  him. — When  he  first  came 
on  hoard  the  vessel,  the  boatswain,  who  had 
previously  known  him^  was  greatly  surprised 
«t  the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  and  on 
receiving  him,  gave  him  a  hearty  shake  by 
the  hand,  saying,  -'the  Captain  has  polished 
your  outside  finely ;'—' yes,'  said  Mr.  W., 
^  but  more  sensibly  so  the  inside.'  This  was 
the  first  mtimation  he  had  given  of  any 
change  in  his  mind.  I  had  previously  had 
no  conversation  with  him  on  religious  sub- 
jects, having  at  that  time  no  seriousness  my- 
self; my  sole  object  being  to  reform  the  man 
«xternaily,  and  restore  htm  to  society,  which 
I  then  (very  foolishly  ii>deed)  supposed  might 
be  accomplished  without  religion.  At  this 
time  I  used  ardent  spirits  myself,  and  sup- 
jposedit  lawful,  a/td  thought  that  others  might 
ao  the  same,  if  they  did  not  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation, a  practice  that  I  now  reprobate,  and 
warn  others,  and  especially  sailors,  to  avoid. 
But  in  the  first  conversation  J  had  with  Mr. 
W.  after  he  came  on  board  my  vessel,  I 
found  he  had  resolved  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  wholly  aud  forever. 
On  making  this  discovery,  I  remonstrated 
with  him,  really  supposing  at  that  tioie,  as  ) 
doubt  not  that  some  others  do,  that  a  little 
Tum  was  necessary.  '  Never  mind,  sir,*  said  > 
be,  '  my  resolution  is  fixed,  and  I  will  run 
the  risk  of  any  injury  that  may  occur.'  I 
mention  these  circumstances  to  show  that  it 
was  his  own  voluntary  resolution  to  sav  to 
•his  intoxicating  propensity,  *  hitherto  shall 
thou  come,  but  no  further.'  And  he  kcfit 
bis  word,  and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of 
his  death  was  strictly  and  conscientiously 
temperate  in  all  things. 

His  constitution,  however^  was  a  mere 
wreck}  along  course  of  dissipation  had  al- 
most *  destroyed  him.  Perceiving  that  lie 
needed  nourishment  and  carefol  attention^  I 
]>ropnsed'  that  he  should  remaia  with  my 
family  at  St.  Martha's,  rather  than  go  to  sea 
with  me;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  this, 
mnd  1  yielded  to  his  solicitions.    From  the 


time  he  ca&e  on  boaid  my  vessel  I  had  fre- 
quent  conversations  with  him,  and  found 
him  almost  constantly  lamemiiig  the  errors 
of  his  past  hfe.  He  informed  me  that  his 
dissipated  habits  commenced  by  visiting  the 
theatres,  and  there  forming  acquaintances 
with  many  dissolute  characters;  that  aftrr 
eiucring  the  navy  as  an  officer,  he  became  so 
intemperate  that  he  was  discharged,  and 
went  to  sea  before  tl^p  mast,  still  becoming 
worse  and  worse.  He  entered  the  Colombi- 
an service,  was  drafted  from  one  ship  to  an-* 
other,  till  he  got  on  board  the  Ceres,  and  was 
finally  tgrned  ashore  by  Captain  S.  a  short 
tune  before  I  found  him.  *  But  O,'  said  he, 
M  am  a  great  sinner^  an,  ungrateful  wretch 
both  towards  God  and  my  family ;  iam  not 
fit  to  leave  the  world,  for  1  havd  not  made 
my  peace  with  God,  and  1  cannot  rest  for  the 
want  of  It.  1  furnished  him  wiih  a  Bible  and 
such  reli5?iou8  books  as  1  had  but,  avoided  . 
much  conversation  with  him,  as  my  reli»rirnis 
opinions  were  at  that  time  al together  difJer- 
ereiit  from  wlmt  1  perceived  was  laboring  in 
his  mind.  His  reflections  outhe  sinfulness 
of  his  past  life  were  deep  and  cutting  ;  but  at 
length  he  became  more  peaceful.  He  would 
sometimes  ^ay,  *  I  think  the  wound  is  healing, 
and  all  will  yet  be  well  through  the  medium 
of  the  Savior,  to  wliom  for  days  and  nights  I 
•)ffer4ip  my  prajrers.'  X)ur  voyage  was  to  St. 
Thomas ;  and  after  we  got  out  to  sea  l^e  very 
evidently  declined  ap»ce,  and  gave  up  hope 
of  life.  But  he  still  mou-ned  over  his  sins,  • 
sayii>g  that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night  for  the 
thoughts  of  ;.:s  former  vileness.  For,  ever 
since  his  reason  had  been  restored,  the  re- 
collection of  past  scenes  had  caused  him  most 
bitter,  sufferings  He  x^ns^  however,  alto- 
icether  ^n  altered  man ;  so  mild,  and  pleasant, 
and  intelligent,  that  it  afforded  me  great 
pleasure  to  converse  with  him. 

As  he  grew  weaker,  I  prepared"  a  bed  on 
the  cabin  floor,  it  being  fati^uin^s  for  him  to 
get  in  and  out  of  his  berth,  and  the  boatswain 
became  his  constant  nurse.  His  waking 
hours  were  mostly  spent  in  reading  and  pray- 
er. The  day  liei'ore  he  died  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  speak  with  me  privately  ;  and  when 
the  Iwatsuaiu  had  retired,  he  took  my  hand, 
and lookinz  me  earnestly  in  the  face,  said,' 
'Captain  A.  Iam  aware  that  m^  dissolution 
is  at  hand.  Since  1  have  been  in  this  vessel 
1  iiave  endeavored  to  make  my  peace  with 
God,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  k>tand  at  his 
judgment  seat  ;'aud  thanks  be  to  him,  I  think 
I  have  found  tliat  peace  proclaimed  in  my 
heart.  1  still  desire  to  live,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  that  I  may  ser\'c  God  more  here,  and 
thank  him  fur  his  unbounded  mercies  ;  and 
second,  tiial  I  may  manifest  my  gratitucje  to 
you ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  your  kindness,  1 
might  have  died  in  the  streets  of  Caj thagena, 
without  a  friend  to  cousole  me,  or  reason  en- 
ough to  be  aware  of  my  situation !'  He  spoke 
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nf  the  mysterious  profidence  of  God  in  lea^i- 
in!{  me  to  him  i  nna  at  another  conversation  in 
the  fii'teriiooii  of  the  same  day,  he  requested 
me  to  iiif<»riii  his  friends  of  the  circamstaiices 
of  his  death,  and,  in  his  name,  to  ask  forgiv- 
ncss  for  all  the  trouble  and  distress  he  had 
caused  them.  '  Tell  tliem/  said  he,  *  that  i 
trust  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and 
(hat  my  last  days  were  spent  in  de?otion  and 
prayer/  In  the  evening;,  being  very  weak', 
»oine  prayers  were  read  at  his  bedside,  in 
which  he  appeared  devoutly  to  join.  Next 
mornmK  he  was  evidently  struck  with  death, 
but  his  mind  was  peaceful ;  and  when  I 
found  his  extremities  cold,  he  looked  up 
smiling  end  said,  '  never  mind.  Captain,  it 
will  soon  be  over ;  I  have  better  prosi>ects  in 
view.'  -  He  continued  sinking  eradually  until 
aho»t  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  then  breath- 
ed his  List.  He  continued  sensible  to  tlie 
last ;  and  a  few  minutes  before  his  death, 
Hceinj^  his  lips  move,  I  put  down  my  ear  and 
caught  his  dying  words.  Tliey  were  the^: 
—*  1  am  satisfied  with  the  will  of  God.' — 
Such  wa*i  the  end  of  J.  W.,  a  man  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  to  fill  an  imimrtant  sta- 
tion in  society,  had  moral,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples formed  .the  basis  of  his  character. — 
Nothing;  remained  but  to  commit  his  body  to 
the  deep.  This  wa?  done  in  the  usual  way, 
after  rending  the  episcopal  burial  service.— 
The  crew  were  much  aflfccted,  and  not :».  man 
of  them  would  take  nis  grog  for  the  remain* 
der  of  the  voyage.  Many  lulditiona]  circum-* 
stances  might  lie  related  of  the  converkations 
held,  by  Mr.  W.  from  time  to' time,  but  the 
principal  facts  are  given  above.  Hie  discer- 
ning christian  can  judge  of  them.  Thev  were 
deeply  interesting  to  my  owp  mind,  and  made 
an  impression  tiicire  which  will  not  be  easily 
efiaced.  S.  A. 

Nezo-York,  Feb,  15, 1863. 


From  the  EraQgeUcal  Magazine 
THE  TWINS. 

A  FEW  years  since,  a  man  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  the  town  of  M — r-.  as  permanent 
residents.  They  were  young,  lately  married, 
and  their  prospects  for  futurity  were  briglit 
and  cheering.     They  purchased  a  farm  in 

M ,  which  was  then  a  new  countryi^and 

happily  spent  two  or  three  years  in  this  situ- 
ation, when,  by  a  mysterious  providence,  the 
yonng  man  was  called  from  this  world.  With 
his  surviving  widow,  he  IcA  two  lovely  twin 
infants  to  deplore  a  loss  ^bch  time  could 
not  retrieve.  The  widow  soueht  comfort  in 
vain  l>om  the  linitted  circle  of  her  acquamt- 
ance.  There  was  no  minister  of  the  gospel 
in  that  region  to  direct  her  to  the  great 
source  of  comfort,  nor  was  there  a  pious 
friend  who  coUld  direct  her  tiombling  foot- 
steps to  the  cross  of  Jesus.  But  she  went 
to  her  Bible,  and  by  the  asststanoe  of  the 


Spirit  of  heaven  found  that  consoUtiuo, 
which  a  selfish  world  can  neither  bestow  nor 
taste.  Sue  mourned  indeed  a  h'tsband^  who 
was  no  more,  but  she  was  cheered  by  tbe 
hope  th:«t  God  would  prtnect  her  and  liers. 
She  wept  over  tier  innocent  babes,  and  re- 
solved that  while  she  lived,  they  should  never 
need  a  mother's  care.  As  they  grew  up,  she 
endeavored  to  teach  them  tlic  first  principles 
of  religion,  but  they  received  only  lier  ii»- 
structions.  Gne  week  after  another  rolled 
away— one  sabbath  a'ter  another  dawned 
upon  the  wilderness,  but  they  brought  none 
or  their  privileges.  Tbe  wilderness  had 
never  echoed  with  tlie  sound  of  the  cburdt- 
g'*ing  bell.  Tlie  solitary  places  had  never 
been  gladdened  by  the  sound  of  the  foot* 
steps  of  him  who  urodaiiiis  **  glad  tidings  of 
m-eat  joy."  The  feebng  mother  clasped  lier 
Fittic  boys  ro  her  aching  bosom,  and  sighed 
and  wept  for  the  opportunity  of  taking  them 
by  the  li»nd  and  leading  them  up  to  the 
courts^  of  God.  In  die  days  of  lier  child- 
hood she, had  possessed  great  advantages, 
anri  she  mourned  that  her  babes  could  onlv 
receive  instruction  from  her  lips^  Alas !  no 
missionary  came  to  instruct— to  cheer— and 
to  gladden  the  bosom  of  her,  who  for  jears, 
had  never  heard  the  whispers  of  love  from 
the  servants  of  her  Saviour.  When  the  little 
boys  were  five  years  old,  and  before  they 
were  old  enough  to  be  sensible  of  tl^r  l?ss, 
a  consumption  had  fastened  upon  their  tender 
parent,  and  she  was  H>an  encircled  in  the 
cold  anns  of  death.  She  steadily  watched 
the  cortaia  isiue  of  her  disease,  and  even  in 
her  last  moments  commanded  her  children 
to  him  who  is  a  father  m  the  fatherless."  A 
few  moments  before  she  expired,  she  tenderly 
kissed  her  liule  boys,  who  unconsciously 
wept  on  feeling  the  last  grasp  of  the  clav- 
clod  hand  of  their  motlier.  '*  It  is  hard," 
said  she  to  a  neighbor  who  was  present,  ''  it 
is  hard  for  a  mother  to  leave  two  such  help- 
less babes  witliout  friends,  and  witiioiit  any 
one  to  protect  them,  but  1  leave  thera  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  I  do  believe  he  will  pro- 
tect them,  and  my  last  prayer  shall  be  for 
my  poor  destitute  orpliaus. 

After  the  death  o^  their  mother,  ihey  were 
received  into  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  In 
less  than  a  year  one  of  them  was  stretched 
beside  his  m'>ther  beneath  the  sods.  About 
tliis  time  a  pious  lady  arrived  in  the  place. 
She  too  was  an  orphan,  but  was  not  comfort- 
less. It  was  her  first  inquiry  how  she  could 
do  good  to  the  poor  vdiasers  around  her. 
During  a  solitary  walk  one  afternoon,  she 
met  tlie  other  little  boy  straggling  about  the 
road.  He  was  a  beautiful  fiaien  headed  boy, 
though  exceedingly  ragged.  The  young  lady 
was  struck  with  Ins  appearance  and  entered 
Into  conversation  with  him.  *'  What  is  your 
name,  my  little  boy?**  said  she.  gendV. — 
"James.*^   •♦  Where  do  you  live  ?*•    "With 
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Widow  ,  Jutt  10  the  edge  of  the  wood, 

in  that  little  lo^  bouse,  can't  you  see  il  ?**— 
*•  1  ^cc  it ;  but  is  widow  —  your  mother  ?" 
**  No.  I  iiad  a  motlior  and  she  loved  roe. 
She  used  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  brother 
John,  Sho  fave  us  clothes,  tauKht  us  our 
little  pra>ers  and  catechi>m.— O !  she  was  a 
Rood  mother.'*  **  But  where  is  vour  moth- 
er r  said  the  lady  soothingly.  **  0 !  niadam . 
she  is  dead,  do  you  see  the  grave  yard  yon- 
der ?"  "  Yes"—"  and  the  Rfeat  maple  tree 
which  stands  in  the  corner  of  it  ?"  Yes,  I 
see  It."  **  Well,  my  poor  mother  was  hurieo 
under  that  tree,  and  my  brotlier  John  hes 
there  too.    They  were  both  buried  up  in  the 

5 round,  thouj^li  my  mother's  grave  was  the 
eepest.  I  shall  never  see  them  aKnin,  never, 
never,  as  loni^  as  I  live.  Will  ynu  go  with 
me  and  see  the  graves  ?**  continued  he,  look- 
ing At  the  lady  with  earnestness  and  simpli- 
city. The  !»hort  account  which  the  little  boy 
gat  e  of  himself,  awakened  tlie  hest  feehngs 
of  the  young  lady,  and  bhe  had  been  deviling 
some  plan  to  do  him  good.  For  the  present 
she  declined  visiting  the  grave ,but  continued 
to  converse  with  him  aDOgain  his  confidence. 
She  found  him  very  Ignorant,  havmg  ne\  er 
been  to  school :  and  the  mstructions  of  a 
pious  mother,  having  never  been  repeated  or 
enforcetl  by  example,  were  nearly  lorgotten. 
A  Sablmth  School  had  never  been  cbtablisli- 
cd  in  the  place,  and  whether  it  was  practica- 
ble to  establish  one  was  doubtful— but  she 
was  dcternviiied  to  make  the  experiment. — 
Accortlingly  she  visited  every  little  cottage 
in  the  villa^,  and  uiged  that  the  children 
might,  the  next  Lord*s  day,  he  assembled, 
and  a  School  formed.  A  'proposal .  of  this 
k:nd  was  new  and  unpopular.  All  the  old 
women  in  the  place  entered  their  protest 
agamst  such  mnovations.  For  the  first  three 
sabbaths  the  young  lady  hud  no  scholarii  but 
her  little  James.  But  slie  knew  that  howev- 
er faint  may  be  our  prospects  of  doing  good 
at  the  commencement,  we  should  not  be  dis*> 
courared.  .  The  first  blow  we  strike  may  pro- 
duce but  little  effect.  The  lady  was  sorry 
site  had  so  few  scholars,  but  hhe  bent  all  her 
efforts  to  the  instruction  of  the  little  boy. 
But  in  a  few  weeks,  the  prejudices  of  the 
f  eople  began  to  wear  a««ay,  and  before  the 
auiumer  closed,  thisschooi  embraced  every 
child  whose  age  would  allow  it  to  attend.  It 
was  the  second  summer  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school,  and  after  little  James 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  his  Testameiii 
and  his  catechism,  that  his  health  began  to 
fail.  The  Kood  young  lady  beheld  his  gradu- 
al decay  with  anxiety,  visited  him  often,  and 
always  wept  at  parting  with  a  pupil  so  dear. 
She  used  often  to  walk  out  with  hiui,  and  to 
cheer  him  with  hertronversaticn.  One  uleas- 
ent  afternoon  slie  ltd  him  out  by  the  band: 
and  at  his  request  visited  the  spot  where  lay 
liif  mother  and  little  brother.    Their  graven 


were  both  covered  i^ith  grass,  and  oo  the 
smaller  grave  some  beautiful  fiowrets.  It 
was  in  the  cool  of  a  fcrtne  sntemer*s  day.  as 
they  sat  by  the  graves  in  silence.  Neither 
of  them  able  to  speak.  The  lady  gazed  at; 
the  pale  countenance  of  the  lovely  boy,  upon 
who«  system  a  lingering  disease  was  preying, 
while  he  looked  at  her  with  an  eye  that  seemed 
tn  say,  *  I  have  not  long  to  enjoy  yours<»ciety«* 
Without  saying  a  word  he  cut  a  small  stick, 
and  measured  the  exact  length  of  his  little 
brother's  grnv.e,  and  again  seated  himself  by 
the  lady.  She  appenred  sad,  ^  bile  he  calmly 
addressed  her.  **You  see  my  dear  Mis* 
S  — — ,  that  this  littfe  crat^e  is  shorter  than 
mine  will  be.'*  She  pressed  his  little  wnite 
hand  uithin  her  own,  and  he  continued, — » 
"  jou  know  not  how  much  I  love  you— how 
much  1  aip  obliged  tOyou.  Before  >ou  taught 
me,  I  knew  nothing  of  death— nothing  about 
heaven,  or  God,  or  angels.  I  was  a  very 
wicked  boy  till  you  met  tne.  1  love  you 
much,  very  much,  but  I  would  say  something 
else."  "  And  what  would  you  say,"  inquired 
the  lady,  trying  to  compose  her  feelings.  **Do 
you  think  I  shall  ever  get  ^e\\  ?"  **  Indeed 
I  hope  you  will — hut  why  ask  tliat  quest  ion?** 
'*  because  I  feel  1  shall  not  live  lon^— I  be> 
lieve  I  shall  soon  die— I  shall  then  be  laid 
beside  my  poor  mother^slie  will  then  have 
her  two  t^vins,  one  on  each  side  of  lier — But 
do  not  cry  Miss  S— — ,  I  am  nr  t  afraid  to 
die.  You  told  me.  and  the  Testament  tells 
me,  that  Christ  will  suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  him.  and  though  1  know  I  am  a 
very  sinful  little  boy,  yet  1  think  I  shall  be 
happy,  fori  love  this  S&v ion r  who  can  sate 
such  a  wicked  boy  ns  lam.  And  I  some- 
times think  I  shall  soon  meet  mother  and  lit- 
tle brother  in  happiness.  1  know  you  wdl 
come  too,  wont  you  ?  When  1  nm  dead  I 
wish  you  to  tell  the  sabbath  scholars  how 
much  I  loved  them  all— tell  them  they  must 
nil  die,  and  may  die  voung,  and  tell  them  to 
come  and  meahurc  the  grave  of  little  James. 
And  then  prepare  to  die."  The  }Oung  ladj 
wept,  and  could  not  answer  him  at  tliat  tiine. 
But  she  was  enabled  to  converse  with  him 
several  times  afterwards,  on  the  grounds  of 
his  hope,  and  was  satisfied  that  this  little 
lamb  was  indeed  of  the  fold  of  Jesus.  She 
was  sittinK  at  his  bedside,  and  %vilh  her  own 
trembling  hand,  clo«ed  hii  lovely  eyes  as  tbey 
shut  in  everlasting:  slumber.  He  fell  asleep 
with  a  smite— without  d  struggle.  The  lady 
was  the  only  sincere  mouiner  wlio  followed 
the  remains  of  the  child  to  the  grave,  and 
VI bile  slie  shed  many  tears  on  the  rods  which 
covered  his  lovely  form,  she  could  not  hut 
rejoice  in  the  belief,  lliat  God  had  permitted 
hsr  to  be  the  feeble  instrument  of  pre(»aring 
an  immortal  spirit,  for  a  mansion  in  the  skies. 

Do  nothing  upon  which  you  dare  not  ask 
God's  blessing. 
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Ftvm  the  Dimity  Book. 
PUNCTUALXTY. 

Mb.  Sutton's  family  was  remarkable  for 
punctuality.  Evert  tiling  went  oo  as  rei^u- 
)arly  as  clock  wohe.  Every  person  in  the 
houf  e  had  his  or  her  rei^ularly  appointed  du* 
ties,  and  allotted  times  for  perfonning  them. 
Things  were  not  left  to  be  performed  by 
somehody  or  other,  Ju6t  as  it  might  happen, 
and  just  when  it  might  happen,  »f  indeed  it 
.happened  at  all ;  but  lime  and  business  were 
regularly  portioned  out.  It  often  put  me  in 
mmd  of  a  dissected  puzzle ;  instead  of  lying 
in  a  heap,  a  parcel  of  odd-shaped  bits  of 
wood,  every  little  bit  was  just  6tted  into  its 
own  place,  and  so  the  whole  was  complete 
and  l>eautiful ;  aftd,  in  a  hiirher  degree  than 
almost  any  other  family  I  ever  visited,  in  that 
family  the  ^«ork  of  every  day  was  done  in  its 
day,  According  to  the  nature  of  the  work  re- 
quited. Our  friends  were  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  changing  ;  but  whenever  a  new  per- 
son wa«  in  any  way  employed  m  the  house, 
one  of  the  first  things  was  to  teach  tliem  hab- 
its of  punctuality.  From  among  the  instruc- 
tions j^iven  in  this  particular,  addressed  to 
mysel/,  or  to  others  in  my  hearing,  I  have 
preserved  the  following  observations  and  an- 
ecdotes, some  of  them  copied  from  books 
lent  roe  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

'*  Method  is  the  veiy  hinge  of  business,  and 
there  is  no  method  without  punctuality.— 
Punctuality  iij^very  important,  because  it 
subserves  the  peace  .and  good  temper  of  a 
family.  The  want  of  it  not  only  infringes 
on  necessary  duty*  but  sometiniei  excludes 
this  duty,  punctuality  is  inifiortant,  as  it 
gains  tiine.  It  is  like  packing  things  in  a 
box ;  a  good  packer  will  get  in  twice  as  much 
as  a  bad  one.  The  calmness  of  mind  which 
it  produces  is  another  advantage  of  punctu- 
ality. A  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  liurry ; 
he  ims  no  time  to  speak  with  you,  because 
h^  is  going  elseu  here  ;  and  when  he  gets 
there,  he  is  too  late  for  his  business,  or  he 
mu^t  hurry  away  to  anutlier  before  he  can 
fini!»b  it.  ft  n  as  a  wise  maxim  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle ;  '*  I  do  one  thing  at  a  time.'' 

Punctuality  gives  weight  to  character. — 
''Such  a  man  has  made  an  appointment ; 
then  I  know  he  will  keep  it :  and  this  Kene- 
rates  punctuality  in  ^you  ;  for,  like  other  vir- 
tues. It  propagates  itself. 

The  Rev.  S.  Brewer  was  distinguished  for 
punctuality.  When  a  youth  in  college,  he 
was  never  Kno^vn  to  be  a  minute  behind  time 
in  attending  lectures  of  the  tutors,  or  the 
family  prayers,  at  which  the  young  men  wlin 
boarded  in  private  fainilies  were  expected  to 
ass>emble.  One  morning  the  »tudtnts  were 
collected  ;  the  clock  struck  seven,  and  ail 
rose  up  lor  prayer :  but  the  tutor  observing 
tliot  mv.  Brewer  was  not  present, '  paused 
awhile.    Seeing  him  enter  the  room,  he  thus 


addrfsied  hioa:  ''Sir,  the  clock  hat  ttrack 
and  we  are  ready  to  begin :  but  as  you  were 
absent,  we  supposed  tlie  clock  was  too  fast, 
and  therefore  ^aited.^— llie  clock.was  actu* 
allv  too  fast  by  some  minutes. 

'The  celebrated  reformer,  Mdancthoc, 
when  he  made  an  appointment,  expected  that 
the  minute  as  well  as  tlie  hour  should  be  fix- 
ed, that  the  di^  might  not  be  run  out  in  idle 
suspense.  An  idling,  dawdlmte  sort  of  habit, 
which  some  people  have,  and  which  makes 
them  too  late  for  every  appointment,  howev- 
er trifling  it  may  appear,  is  often  tlie  cause  of 
their  ruin ;  for  the  habit  goes  along  with 
them  in  every  thiny  they  do  ;  and.  moreover, 
the  loss  of  time  and  the  plague  which  it  cau- 
ses to  others,  makes  the  habit  injurious  to 
our  friends,  neighbors,  and  dependents,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves.  When  a  man  is  in  a 
hurry  at  the  last  moment,  every  thing  is  con- 
fused and  wrong,  lie  tears  bis  stockings, 
brealui  his  boot-strnp,  or  his  shoe-strings,  ur 
he  gets  some  string  or  otlicr  in  a  knot,  and 
all  from  being  in  a  hurry  ;  and  these  trifles 
take  up  the  time  just  as  much  as  v^eighty 
matters ;  and  then,  his  letter  is  too  late  for 
the  post,  and  his  absent  friend  is  kept  in 
anxiety  and  suspense;  or  tlie  coach  has  gone 
wiUiout  him'i  or  a  dinner  to  which  he  was 
invited  is  spoiled  with  waiting,  or  the  com- 
pany is  disturbed  by  his  entrance  after  the 
rest  are  seated. 

A  committee,  cf^nsisting  of  eight  ladiet, 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  twelve  o  clock. — 
Seven  of  rheni  were  punctual,  but  theeighth 
came  bustline  in  with  many  apologies  £or 
being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  time.— 
*'  The  time  had  passed  away  witliout  her  be- 
ing aware  of  it;  she  had  no  idea  of  its  beinm 
so  late,**  &c.  A  quaker  Jady  present  saicL 
'*  Friend,  1  am  not  so  ciear  that  we  should 
admit  tliine  apolocy.  It  were  matter  of  re- 
gret that  thou  shoutdst  have  wasted  thine 
own  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  here  arc  seven 
besides  thyself  whose  time  thou  hast  also 
consumed,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two 
hours,  and  seven- eighta  of  it  was  not  thine 
own  properly." 

Salt. 
The  people  of  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
believe  that  they  have  under  them  an  inex- 
hau>tible  mass  of  rook  salt,  and  that  in  r&ift. 
iiig  this  instead  of  brine,  they  shtdi  save  htUf 
the  expense  of  manuiacturing,  and  be  able 
to  supply  the  Atlantic  to«vns  with  salt  cheap- 
er thorn  they  can  import  it.  There  is  one 
difficulty  which  now  threatens,  and  tliat  is  the 
expense  of  fuel.  The  wood  now  used  at  the 
different  salt  springs  now  in  operation 
amounts  to  400  cords  a  day,  and  as  the  works 
are  in  use  900  days  in  a  year,  the  annual 
consumption  is  80,000  cords. 

AkchmM  Magmxine, 
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THE  WHITE  FLOWER  IN  THE  STAGE 
COACH. 

BT  M188  HAHir AH  t.  •OULD. 

Shi  did  not  know,  when  she  g«Te  thee  me> 
How  tweet  %  eomforter  thoa  wouUrtt  be : 
To  her  pensive  Friend  in  the  secret  need 
Which  the  traTcIter  feets  from  the  tramp  of  steed. 
The  wavering  eouch»  and  a  lonely  hour 
In  a  stranger  group,  roj  fair  white  flower! 

When  the  rurobliog  sound  ot  the  wheels  was 

heard 
And  made  me  hasten  the  parting  word. 
She  Blocked  thee  up  from  thj  native  plaee. 
While  the  soul  looked  full  from  her  speaking 

face ; 
And  all  she  felt  from  the  long  farewell. 
She  left  for  her  tender  flower  to  telU 

Thou  beautiful  thing !  'twas  a  bcrtv  thought, 
To  give  me  a  work  which  ray  Maker  wrought  s 
So  pure  and  perfe^  to  sooth  the  mind. 
In  the  rattling  cage  as  X  sit  confined. 
While  it  rolls  along  in  the  beaten  track. 
And  my  form  goes  on,  but  my  heart  goes  baek. 

ril  oast  my  mantle  Hwixt  thee  and  harm. 
From  a  neighborly  skirt,  a  hostile  arm. 
Or  a  espe  astray,  whose  fall,  or  brash 
Thy  delicate  head  might  wound  or  erush  ; 
Ami  then,  my  small,  but  eh)qnent  friend. 
We'll  sweetly  commaoe,  to  my  journey's  end. 

For  Hs  will  carry  me  safely  there. 
Who  made  thy  slenderest  root  his  care ! 
He  formed  the  eye  that  delights  to  see. 
And  the  soul  that  loves  to  contemplate  thee. 
We  both  are  the-  works  of  his  wondrous  power ; 
In  silence  we'll  praise  him,   my  sweet  White 
Flower. 


Than  the  Ncw-York  £raiigdisc 
JOURNAL    OF    A     VISIT    TO     EUROPE, 

By  Reo.  Dr.  Car. 

LETTER  VII.— [Concluded.] 

Our  route  lav  through  the  counties  of 
Uampshire  ip  wBicli  Portsmouth  lies,  Sorry, 
and  that  part  of  Middlesex  in  which,  on 
crossing  the  Thames,  we  were  immediately 
driving  m  the  environs  andi  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. We  went  through  the  towns  of  Peters- 
field,  Liphook,  Milford— where  we  lunched 
with  good  appetite,  for  the  first  time  in  John's 
dominions ;  then  through  Godalmiog,  Guil- 
ford, and  Ripley.  We  passed  afterward  by 
Claremont  House,  the  favorite  retreat  of 
tt)e  princess  Charlotte,  wheie  she  t»ocame  a 
mother,  and  where  she  and  her  infant  prince 
sooo  after  became  corpses;  clustermi;  the 
sensibilities  and  the  sympathies  of  the  three 


kingdoms  around  that  well  remembered  and 
elegant  mansion ;  which  is  now  perpetuated 
in  the  pensive  recollections  of  the  empire, 
and  characterized  more  by  the  early  exit  or 
its  late  august  inhabitant  than  by  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  the  setectness  of  its  site,  the 
verdure  of  its  lawns,  the  princcW  taste  of  its 
architecture,  or  the  grandeur  ot  its  spacious 
halb. 

O  shad^  of  Glirexoht  where  is  now  your  boast  f 

Your  bright  Inhabitant  is  lost! 

Toa  she  preferred  to  all  the  gay  resorts 

Where  female  vanity  might  wish  to  shine ; 
The  pomp  of  cities  and  the  pride  of  eourta. 

Her  modest  beauties  shunned  the  public  eye ; 
To  your  sequestere<l  dales. 
And  flower-embroidered  vales. 

From  an  admiring  world  she  chose  to  if. 
With  nature  there  retired  and  nature's  God, 
The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod ; 
And  banished  every  passion  from  her  breaat. 
Bat  those  the  kindest  and  the  best ; 
Whodb  holy  flames,  with  energy  divbe. 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve. 
The  conjugal  and  the  materoal  love. 

This  quotation,  from  Lord  Lyttleton's 
monody  on  the  death  of  his  matchless  Lady 
Xucy,  I  have  accommodated  to  the  fame  of 
that  illustrious  princess,  for  whose  early 
doom  the  tears  of  her  once  prospective  sub- 
jects and  still  adniiring  mourners  have  not 
ceased  to  flow.  It'  she  is  too  much  sainted 
by  their  application,  my  apolo)ry  is  that  the 
eulogium  is  only  in  keeping  with  her  posthu- 
mous character,  whether  deserved  or  not ; 
and  that  I  have  no  other  medium  of  judging,in 
respect  to  what  she  was,  than  her  general 
fame  and  the  unbroken  estimate  of  the  na- 
tion. The  word  Claremont  only,  is  chang- 
ed ;  for  that  of  Uaeley  which  it  supersedes 
in  the  quotation.  Nor  have  w«  gone  as  far 
or  said  as  much  in  any  way,  directly  or  con- 
structively, as  is  contained  aiid  said — of 
course — in  the  best  manner,  in  the  noble 
sermon  of  Itibert  Hall  on  tne  occasion  of 
her  death.  Whether  she  deserved  it  all  or 
not,  we  shall  know  soon  enough;  when  we 
stand  together  '*  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ  ;**  who  **  accepteth  not  die  persons 
of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than 
the  poor;  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his 
hands.**  We  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the 
co^ch,  and  with  ft  kindred  pensiveness,  the 
now  deserted  palaee ;  that  seems  in  the  as- 
sociations of  the  traveller  more  a  mbusoleum 
of  the  dead,  than  a  pile  of  regal  pride  and 
pomp  for  the  festive  rejoicings  of  those  that 
have  to  die.  i  forget  in  what  manner,  we 
were  informed,  it  is  now  occupied  and  used ; 
only  I  know  that  its  social  and  moral  glory 
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bave  departad,  ia  liia  fe^U^gt  and  woiEdi  of 
the  general  commnnity. 

Clabemont  HotJsiE  is  about  17  mile*  froni 
London.  It  m  situated  in  a  part  of  the  couo- 
tty  tbat  may  be  described  as  at  once  eleji^ant 
and  charroing.  The  honee  is  a  well  built, 
oblong,  13?  feet  by  102.  There  are  eight 
rooms  on  the  ground  6oor,  besides  the  spa- 
cious hall  or  anle-chamber,  and  a  stair-case 
of  distinguished  grandeur*  The  grand  en- 
trance is  ap|>roachcd  by  a  large  'fliglit  of 
steps,  under  a  pediment  supported  by  Corin- 
thian columns  i  and  the  whole  yacaac,  or  the 
principal  front,  is  worthy  of  the  admiration 
which  it  seems  to  command,  for  its  architect- 
ural sygimetry  and  tasteful  beauty.  I'  jf  fn 
ancient  pile,  though  showtnc  no  marks  of  the 
infirmity  of  age.  Sir  John  Vanbrugli  was  itt 
original  builder  and  owner ;  and  it  was  ^t^- 
wards  occupied  in  succession*  and  constancur 
improved,  by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  who  was  af- 
terwards the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  then  by 
Lord  Clive;  by  Viscount  Galwav:  by  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  by  C.  R.  Ellis,  Esq. 
It  was  then  purchased  from  Mr.  Ellis,  by  an 
4ct  of  Pdrliament,  for  the  I'rince  ami  Prm- 
cess  of  Saxc-Cobujg,  at  a  cost  about  equal 
to  396,000  dollars,  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
is  praised  for  his  care  aad  taste,  as  well  as 
his  liberality,  in  adorning  the  park  aad  the 
adjacent  grounds,  by  many  rare  plantations, 
under  the  direction  of  Kent;  and  on  a  mount 
he  erected  a  building  in  the  shape  of  s  cas- 
tle, and  called  jtCLAREMONT,  from  his  own 
name:  by  which  the  place  has  ever  since 
been^distmguished  und  known.  While  the 
estate  was  m  the  possession  of  Lord  Clive, 
'  the  mansion  was  rebuilt,  and  the  grounds 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Brown,  much  m  their  present 
delightful  isymmetry  and  taste.  Ihis  is  a 
brief  outline  of  (he  historv  of  Claremont 
House;  a  name  that  is  almost  never  men* 
tioned  in  England,  however  incidentally, 
without  a  sudden  recoil  of  feeling ;  testify- 
ine  the  tense  of  the  nation  to  the  deep-ton- 
ed tragedy  that  was  performed  in  it,  and  on 
which  tlie  curtain  has  dropped  without  con- 
cealing from  the  mental  vision  of  a  nation 
of  mourning  spectators,  tlie  fallen  heroine ; 
and  her  royal  h^ir,  whose  binh  and  death 
were  simultaneous  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  agony  that  made  her  at  once  tlie  mother 
of  a  corpse  and  the  corpse  of  a  mother ! 
«•  We  presume,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "  there 
are  none  who  can  survey  this  signal  in- 
terposition of  Providence  with  indmerence, 
or  refrain  from  •  laying  it  to  heart.'  No,  ill  us* 
trious  Princess,  it  mu!>t  be  long  ere  the  name 
of  Charlotte  Auotjsta  is  mentioned  by 
Britons  witKout  tears  |  Remote  posterity, 
also,  which  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  sto- 
ry, will  *  lay  it  to  heart;'  and  will  be  tempted 
to  ask,  why  no  milder  expedient  could  sulficc 
10  correct  our  lei^ity,  and  make  us  mindful 
of  our  *  latter  end ;   whil^  they  look  back 


wish  iitnder  ^ky  vu  tbe  aviiabW  victim,  who 
seems  to  have  been  destined  by  the  inscruta- 
ble wisdom  of  Providence,  to  warn  and  edify 
that  people  by  her  death,  which  she  was  doc 
permitted,  to  the  extent  of  her  ambitioii,  lo 
benefit  b}  her  Ute.  Should  her  lamented  and 
tmtimely  end  be  the  means  of  givmg  that 
relisious  impulse  to  the  public  mmd.  which 
shall  turn  us  to  righteousness,  the  benefits 
she  will  have  conferred  upon  hfit  country,  in 
both  worlds,  will  more  than  equal  the  glories 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  exunded  reign.'' 
1'he  far-praisod  cenotaph  of  Her  Royal 
Highness,  in  St.  G«orge  s  Chapel  at  Windsor, 
(1  have  seen  and  pondered  and  may  hereaf- 
ter describe  it,)  though  wonderful  and  au- 
gust as  a  inasterpiece  of  the  chisel  and  the 
powers  of  modern  art— bjr  Wy^tt— -tliat  un- 
derstands so  wen  tlie  astonishing  witchery  of 
its  use,  is  }et  inferior,  as  are  all  other  monu^ 
menis  of  the  class,  compared  to  the  shrine 
which  is  no  cenotaph— the  hearts  of  her  peo- 
ple that  were  to  be ;  yet  filled  with  the  pres- 
ence of  her  character,  the  charms  of  her 
person,  the  vision  of  her  a^>earanGe,  the 
condescension  of  her  ntanners,  and  the  de^ 
olations  of  her  history !  This  is  an  honor 
which  the  loyalty  of  her  ancestors  could  not 
derive  to  her ;  which  the  pomp  of  the  richest 
mausoleum  could  not  equal;  and  which 
makes  her  more  m  her  grave,  at  this  instant, 
than  all  the  princes  of  the  world  could  be  on 
their  thtones,  vithout  it. 

We  passed  next  through  Esber;  ihen 
King!>ton-«n-Thamas ;  then  by  the  celebra^ 
ted  Hampton-Court,  ''  of  which  we  cannot 
now  sneak  pariicularly.*'  Soon  after,  we 
crossed  the  river  Thames'  at  Putney,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  style  of  flying— I  had  almost 
said— about  6  P.  M.  iu  London.  Our  driver, 
or  coachman,  nnderstood  his  business  admi- 
rably; was  a  most  portly  and  respectable 
looking  man ;  and  ^eented  to  liave  no  fault, 
except  that  he  was  rather  too  dignified,  gen- 
teel, and  reserved.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
profession,  however,  and  tiie  first  we  met 
with,  i  remember  hm  with  sentiments  of 
respect.  He  came  with  us  all  the  way,  which 
was  rather  a  rare  advantage.  Sometimes 
they  change  die  coacliman  every  other  stage ; 
or  half  as  often  as  they  change  horses ;  and 
you  must  fee  them  each  on  leaving— or  pay 
more,  perhaps  very  properly,  in  the  way  of 
conseqaent  informal  or  madental  penalties. 
I  heard- no  ill  or  rude  language  from  his  lipa. 
In  fact^  these  drivers  are  sometimes  real 
gentlemen ;  who,  having  nothing  else  to  do 
in  **  mimicry  of  noble  war,"  engage  them- 
selves, for  a  season  or  a  month,  to  drive 
coach  on  a  select  route ;  just  as  they  hunt 
deer  or  hares,  or  patronize  less  innocent  pur- 
suits^ for  occupation  and  amusement.  His  , 
horses  Were  all  good  and  beautiful ;  but, 
like  the  generality  of  others,  he  had  station- 
ed his  choicest  team  last  in  the  succes^oo ; 
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Ihfltt  with  th^  h^  mi|bc  figure  in  Che  m^trb- 
poUs;  and  show  himself  as  skillful  and  expe- 
ditious  a  whip  as  thd  best  of  theiTt.  They 
wdre  horses  of  the  bjood,  mettlesome  and 
yet  well  broke,  in  good  control  and  elegantly 
n«rce  in  movement.  Each  seemed  a  youne 
Buceplmltts,  and  he  the  champion  that  could 
tern  them.  He  drove  where  he  listed,  with 
ease  and  accuracy ;  tO  an  inch,  as  it  were, 
of  contact  with  careefiug  chariots  and  fast 
rattling  wheels;  with  which  the  suburban 
avenues  wete  thronsed.  "  And  cbe  driving 
M  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  sou  of  Nim- 
tflii,  for  he  driveth  furiously."  Still,  unlike 
thaty  it  showed  the  celerity  of  sdence  and 
system,  not  of  bluster  and  pride.  He  could 
make  them  seem  tasympaihiste  in  his  wishea; 
now  to  curret  and  prauce,  as  if  marshalled 
in  a  pageant ;  and  now  to  course  it  with  a 
speed  mat  would  laugh  at  the  pinious  cif  the 
vind.  He  could  turn  them,  stimulate  or 
atop  them,  at  pleasure;  and  without  any 
other  use  of  his  whip,  than  its  occasional 
and  scathless  brandishing;  of  which  the 
force  was  rather  moral  than  physical,  per- 
suasive more  than  coercive  or  unkind.  It 
was  the  poetry  of  travelling;  the  careerine 
of  PhflBton  without  his  rashness  or  his  fall. 
How  ds&rent,  thought  I,  is  this  insttument 
in  some  other  hands  I  In  the  grasp  of  ped*- 
agogues  sometimes,  it  is  used  with  less  hu- 
manity, discretion,  or  eflfect ;  where  it  be- 
comes a  mere  sceptre  of  pedantry  and  pas- 
sion ;  where  whipping  is  mechanioal)  com- 
mon, and  deserved  oniy^  by  the  master; 
where  it  bruti6es  the  feelmgs,  that  deserve  a 
-  gentler  nurture ;  and  advertises  the  despot 
that  wields  it  to  the  terror  of  the  bov,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  man,  and  ultimately  to  the 
abhorrence  of  all  good  sociehr.  Whips  riiould 
be  allowed  only  to  those  wno  know  how  to 
use  them. 

I  was  struck  with  one  peculiarity ;  which, 
chtmging  the  standard,  demnnstrates  rather 
our  own.  In  America,  ileep  to  the  right, 
as  THE  LAW  DIRECTS,  IS,  I  belicve,  the  uni- 
versal usage  of  driving.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope, it  is  just  the  reverse.  They  have  a 
poetical  ndi^(e,  which  I  do  not  recollect,  as 
Well  as  1  rtoember  j  but  which  paradoxical- 
ly directs  a  driver  in  substance  as  follows : 
"If  you  wish  to  go  right,  drive  to  the  left ; 
if  you  drive  to  the  right  jrou  are  wrong."  A 
philosophic  friend  of"  mine,  an  American, 
assured  me  tliat  he  preferred  their  method 
to  our  own,  as  more  reasonable,  natural,  and 
safe.  His  argning  was  that  some  good  rea- 
son must  be  admitted  to  produce  a  uniform- 
itjT  in  another  respect;  that  of  seating  the 
driver  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  coach 
or  other' carriave:  and  this  being  admitted. 
It  results,  he  thinks,  that  on  every  account 
the  approaching  vehicle  should  pass  on  the 
fide  nen  him ;  since  he  can  thus  see  the  rel- 


ativo  positions  Of  die  whe«iir,  and  ^ti6mtit 
the  space  between  them^  with  niuth  gr^tei^ 
advantage.  Possibly  this  may  be  so;  and 
so  it  certainly  seems.  I  leave  the  r^st  to 
philosophers. 

.  The  prospect*  andscen^t  of  tbec&untVy 
as  we  passed  along,  nearly  at  the  rate  on  the 
whole  of  9  miles  an  hour,'  were  gi^teful  and 
delectable  to  our  busy  observation.  The 
Protessor  was  too  profound  ordinarily  in  his 
meditations,,  to  converse  ail  much  as' i  wish- 
ed him ;  but  whenever  his  gravity  spoke  out, 
it  was  in  sentences  of  admiration  and  almost 
of  enthusiasm — of  which  I  was  happy  to 
find  the  occasion  to  accuse  htm.  It  waai|w- 
ery  way  the  most  splendid,  agreeable,  add 
spirit-stirring  drive,  in  one  day,  thai  either 
of  us  every  enjoyed.  T  luxuriate  in  the  re- 
trospect of  the  living  and  real  nicture ;  and 
in  the  pleasure  «vhich  I  thiuK  my  bosom 
drank  as  I  beheld  it,  tracing  the  line&mtpts; 
the  designings,  the  hold  strokes,  and  the  del- 
icate master  touches,  of  its  living  eternal 
Author.  My  soul  frequently  upscnt  a  pray- 
er for  my  own  dear  country,  comparatively 
new  ana  rough  in  its  mightier  magnificence*: 
and  I  more  prayed  for  the  dear  bosoms  of 
devout  affecdon  that  there  remember  me ; 
and  with  whom  my  interests  and  my  loves 
for  both  worlds  are  garnered  up  and  blended 
— for  my  precious  family  and  my  beloved 
flock } 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given 
With  less  of  earth  in  them,  than  heaven. 

We  were  displeased  perhaps  at  nothing ; 
not  even  at  the  si^ht  of  miserable  paupers 
that  begirt  our  pauses,  with  horribly  piteous 
impetratfon — for  a  penny.  We  felt'for  them, 
and  ever  and  anon  convinced  them  of  it.  But 
the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  seemed  just  then 
so  rich,  so  renovate,  and  so  abounding,  that ' 
the  eddies  of  song  kept  consciously  circling 
in  our  hearts  and  we  "  went  on  our  way 
rejoicing."  The  season  w^s  young  and  par- 
ticularly backward.  My  little  earden  was 
dug  and  planted  before  I  left  New  York ; 
and  there  the  beds  of  grass,  the  cultivated 
lawns,  and  especially  the  beauteous  face  of 
Hudson-square,  with  its  well  assorted  trees 
and  budding  branches,  i  remember,  huUg 
out  the  signals  of  returning  verdure,  and 
were  beginning  to  assume  the  grateful  vernal 
livery,  previous  to  nfy  departure.  But  we 
had  travelled  iior^hwanl  evidently  with 
more  swiftness  than  the  sun.  The  relics  of 
protracted  winter,  still  disputed  the  inva- 
sion of  his  drear  domain ;  and  the  gi'een- 
sward  was  ju$t  begmning  to  explain  its  ety- 
mology, here  and  there,  where  valleys  enclo- 
sed its  bed,  and  streams  of  irrigation,  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  enriched  its  surface.  A  few 
early  flow  rets  decked  the**  carpet  qf  nature," 
and  seemed  to  tell  us  o(  what  the  country 
would  be  in  a  month  or  two.    Still,  we  could 
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see  the  roads,  the  6elds,  the  gardens,  the 
cottages,  the  anaent  houses,  the  moss-cov- 
erednovels  of  thatch,  the  lordly  mansions, 
the  beautiful  villas,  the  manifold  improTC- 
menis  of  skill  and  civic  patronage,  and  the 
cordon  of  telegraphs  that  appeared  on  dif- 
ferent hills,  ready  to  herald  any  naval  intelli- 
gence from  Pbrtsmouth  to  London,  outstrip- 
ping together  the  coaches  and  the  clouds,  in 
the  celerity  of  its  flight;  and  as  promptly  to 
send  back  the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  to  the 
confusion  or  the  joy  of  some  waiting  com- 
mander. For  miles  we  traversed  the  wild 
heath  lands,  looking  desert  and  intractable, 
aorell  as  vast,  and  apparentl^r  ill  managed 
ci^fhoUy  uuimprovea.  But  in  all  places 
nearly  alfke,  our  way  was  level  and  easy,  our 
speed  rapid  and  fine,  and  the  charities  of 
nature  and  society  liberally  at  our  option. 

There  is  a  magic  to  an  American  travel- 
ling in  England,  which  is  perhaps  altogether 
peculiar.  It  is  the  charm  of  the  native  coun- 
try of  his  ancestors,  in  which  himself  is  first 
a  foreigner,  but  where  the  language  is  his 
own;  where  the  places  and  the  facts  (tf"  a 
common  history  are  located,  and  the  classic 
associations  of  his  youth  have  their  habita- 
tion and  their  home.  Besides,  it  is  an  old 
country,  and  he  never  was  in  such  an  one 
before.  In  his  native  land,  the  only  ancient 
fixtures,  forms^  or  facts,  are  thoje  of  divine 
original,  the  handy-work  of  God ;  her  moun- 
tains, her  forests,  her  prairies,  her  rivers,  her 
thunderinji;  cataracu,  her  noble  lakes,  and 
far  separated  oceans.  The  work  of  man  is 
all  recent  and  comparatively  inferior.  There 
are  indeed  the  mounds  and  tumuli  of  the  red 
man's  forefathers,  that  once  disputed  with 
quadrupeds  the  possession  of  her  inimeiise 
territories  and  fair  domain.  But  civiliiation 
there  is  a  recent  thing.  The  ages  of  feudal 
barbarism  knew  not  so  grand  a  theatre ;  and 
the  dreams  of  chivalry  and  superstition  had 
not  there  a  record  or  a  monument.  In  Eu- 
rope we  first  find  these  melancholy,  and  yet 
stupendous  mementos  of  the  past;  and  in 
£nfc:land  ^e  witness  the  traces  of  what  her 
Williams  and  her  Heitrys,  her  Richards  and 
her  Edwards,  her  Charleses  and  her  Crom- 
wells,  achieved  for  her  honor  or  accomplished 
for  her  dis^frace.  Here  are  the  abbeys,  the 
castles,  and  the  palaces ;  the  cathedrals  and 
the  citadels;  with  the  munitions  and  the 
^nunificence,  that  perpetuate  their  fame  and 
graduate  their  character.  Not  a  place  you 
visit,  but  is  soon  found  bristling  or  brij;hten- 
ing  with  recollections  of  the  historic  rouse. 
Every  plain  is  populous  with  the  dust  of  ar- 
mies that  fought  there;  and  every  locality 
tells  of  a  monarch  or  a  patriot  that  had  there 
some  thrilling  event  of  his  fortunes.  From 
the  times  of  Alfred ;  from  those  of  William 
and  the  Plantaganets ;  from  the  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  the  roses— by  which  let  no  mod- 
ern age  or  nation  refuse  to  be  counseled  and 


warned ;  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors, 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  present  reign- 
ing family  of  Brunswick ;  the  manori- 
als  of  bounty  and  of  blood,  of  fury  and  re* 
DDorse,  of  passion  and  barbarity,  of  fraternal 
discord  and  horrid  civil  fcudf,  of  poetry  and 
genius,  of  virtue  and  religion,  of  learning 
and  devotion,  of  ma^animity  and  of  mean- 
ness ;  bestrew  the  kmgdom,  and  require  a 
life-time  to  peruse  them. 

The  roads  of  England  are  indeed  eicellent. 
Of  their  fame,  we  have  all  heard  frequendr 
at  home.  That  fame  is  well  deserved.  I 
question  if  there  be  such  paths  of  travel 
and  highways  of  journeying,  or  ever  were  so 
many  and  invariably  such,  in  the  civilized 
world.  There  may  be  e&ceptioiis  to  this 
statement,  but  exceptions  they  are.  The 
AmMM-wey  of  old  Rome,  was  not  a  speamen 
or  ways  throughout  the  Empire.  It  was 
made  to  Brundusium  oiily,  and  that  by  the 
united  care  and  cost  ot  Appiu:^  Claudius, 
one  of  the  Gracchi,  Julhis  Cesar,  and  die 
Emperor  Augustus.  So  wide,  so  even,  so 
hard,  so  well  prepared  against  inclement  sea- 
sous  and  all  annoyances ;  so  safe  and  com- 
modious are  these  roads ;  cut  throjigh  such 
mountains ;  supported  over  such  ravines  and 
lowlands;  so  straight  and  well  surveyed; 
macadcunixed  to  admiration,  and  well  served 
and  tended  and  repaired ;  not  troubled  with 
a  truant  stone,  for  stages ;  regularly  inscri- 
bed with  notes  of  distance,  glaringly  legible, 
and  tastefully  constructed,  and  stnctly  cor- 
rected to  the  truth  of  geometry ;  adorned 
with  permanent  and  massy  bridges,  oma' 
mented  as  well  as  durable  j  continually  im- 
proving ''  in  all  places  of  his  dominion,"  by 
the  authority  of  "  William  Kf  and  actu- 
ally lessening  the  distance  o(  related  places, 
while  inlercouse  is  facilitated  and  promoted 
throughout  his  wonderful  great Vittle  Island. 

The  whole  stirface  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding all  Scotland  of  course,  with  its  de- 
{lendent  progeny  of  islets,  is  not  twice  as 
arge  as  the  single  State  of  New  York.    The 
square  miles  orthetr  respective  conteats,  are, 
1  believe,  of  the  latter,  46,000;  of  tlie  form- 
er, 87,50S ;  and  this  sum  shouul  be  larger  by 
4,498  square  miles,  in  order  to  equal  the  re- 
duplication of  the  formei.     Over  all  this 
space,  however,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  highlands  and  islands  of  the  North,  roll 
the  coaches  tlrnt  carry  the  royal  mail ;  and 
the  tvheels  of  any  others  that  choose,  all 
things  conbidered,  to  use  the  King's  highway. 
There  \\  only  one  damper  to  aJI'  this — aud 
that  is,  you  must  pay  for  it  rouudly.    I  think 
however  that  you  pay  only  a  fair  equivalent, 
and  never  grudged  the  claim.    1  dislike  more 
the  manner,  than  the  matter,  of  requisite 
disbursements,  because  I  prefer  one  creditor, 
and  him  a  responsible  gentleman,  to  a  vora- 
cious host  of  piebiaus,  who  want  you  to  **  re- 
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nember  them,"  whieii  they  might— one  would 
think— petition  more  to  be  forgotten,  lu 
my  next.  I  expect  to  arrive  in  London,  that 
Babel  of  the  world.  .  Yours,  &c. 


From  the  ReKgioiu  Magaxioe. 
IMPATIENT   LUOY. 

Jt  Storjf  foe  very  Young  Children, 

Lucy  was  a  very  pleasant  little  girl.  She 
could  read  very  well,  and  bad  learned  to  do 
aeveral  kinds  of  sewing  very  nicely.  She 
had  one  fault,  however,  which  often  made 
her  unhappy.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  one, 
and  I  fear  that  many  liitle  children  who  may 
read  this  story,  may  find  that  they  have  the 
same.  If  they  have,  1  hope  they  will  think 
of  Lucy,  and  try  to  correct  the  fault  directly. 

Lucy  was  impatient.  Sometimes  when 
she  was  reading,  she  would  come  to  a  Idni 
hard  word  in  her  book,  and  instead  of  speii- 
ing  the  letters  one  by  one,  she  would  b«;gin 
tp  look  cross,  and  sometimes  would  fret :  I 
have  even  V'^'^  ^^  ^^  throw  down  her 
book  and  say  she  could  not  read  anymore. 

Now  if  Lucy  had  tried  ro  spell  the  word,  or 
had  gone  plea»antlv  to  lier  mother  and  asked 
her  to  help  her,  sh^  would  not  only  have  lea 
haippier.  hut  she  would  have  learned  some- 
thing which  she  did  not  know  before. 

Lucy  had  a  pretty  little  work  basket,  and 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  needle-book,  and  a 
thimble.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  she  got  all 
these  convenient  things  ?  Lucy  had  been  a 
very  industrious  little  girl,  and  sewed  a  great 
deal  for  her  mother.  She  was  also  very  care- 
ful. I  never  knew  Lucy  to  jump  up  from  her 
work  and  let  her  scissors  and  thread  fall  on 
the  carpet  without  stopping  to  pick  them  up 
and  put  them  in  her  basket.  Her  thimble 
looked  new  and  bright.  I  have  seen  some 
little  girls'  thimblo-*  which  aid  not  look  h^f 
so  well,  though  pef-haps  they  had  never  been 
used  so  much.  It  was  because  they  had  been 
left  carelessly  about,  where  they  got  trod 
upon,  or  bruited  oi*  injured  in  some  way  or 
other. 

Though  Lucy  worked  neatly  and  fast,  she 
used  to  l>e  impatient  about  her  work  some- 
times. She  would  wish  to  get  her  work  done 
vfry  soon  that  she  might  help  her  mother 
abottt  something  in  the  house.  Or  perhaps,— 
she  wished  to  go  and  walk— or  play  with  her 
little  brother,  whom  she  loved  very  much. 
But  she  wa«  often  disappointed.  Shall  1  tell 
you  why  ? 

She  would  often  6nd  a  knot  in  the  thread 
with  which  she  was  working,  and  if  she  bad 
heen  patient  she  would  have  tried  to  undo 
the  knot,  or  she  would  have  carried  it  to  her 
mother;  hot  no ;— Lucy  would  pull  her  thread 
and  this  only  made  the  knot  tighter.  Then 
she  would  stmp  it  quick,  and  it  would  break. 

Now  when  Lucy  did  this  slie  had  to  stop 
and  get  another  needle  full  of  thread.  Some- 


times, too,  pulling  her  tliread  so  tight  would 
draw  up  her  work,  and  then  she  lost  time  in 
picking  it  out,  and  she  had  to  do  it  over 
again. 

Now  Lucy  knew  site  had  this  fault,  and 
she  felt  unhappy  very  often.  But  she  was 
uot  so  careful  to  correct  it  as  I  should  like 
my  little  friends  to  be. 

Lucy's  mother  told  her  one  daytliat  she 
wished,  whenever  she  took  her  work  or  book, 
she  would  think  of  this  fault  and  try  and  cure 
it.  '^  If  you  are  impatient  now,  Lucy,  about 
these  little  things,  when  you  grow  up  it  will 
trouble  yourself  and  other  people  very  much. 
You  think  now  it  is  wrong,  I  know,  hut  it  is 
a  great  sin  to  get  so  vexed  with  your  needle 
and  thread  ancTbook ;  and  every  time  you  do 
it  vou  displease  God,  as  well  as  make  your- 
self unhappy.  If  you  go  on  indulging  this 
sin,  by  and  by  you  may,  in  a  passion,  hurt 
some  one  lery  mudh. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  a  lioy  who  had  this 
fault.  He  did  not  try  to  cure  it,  and  grew 
up  ilUtempered  and  passionate.  When  he 
was  at  school  he  became  angry  with  one  of 
his  companions,  and,  at  the  dinner  table, 
threw  a  fork  at  him.  The  fork  struck  the 
boy  in  his  eve,  and  ii\jured  it  so  much -that 
he  became  blind.  Now  I  think  the  boy  who 
did  this  could  never  hove  felt  quite  nappy 
when  he  thought  that  his  impatience  had  de- 
prived H  companion  of   his  sight. 

Lucy  thought  a  great  deal  of  what  her 
mother  faid,  and  resolved  she  would  cure 
herself  if  possible. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  Lucy  did  ?  Her  mother 
had  taught  her  that  we  cannot  cure  ourselves 
of  our  faults  without  we  feci  humble  and  pen- 
itent, and  a^k  God's  assistance  in  trying  to 
do  l)etter.  .  Lucy  went  directly  to  her  room, 
and  thoughtof  her  fault, and  treid  to  Hud  from 
examining  herself  whether  she  was  really 
sorry.  She  tlieu  prayed  that  God  would  for- 
give her  for  the  past,  and  make  her  mora 
careful  for  the  future.  That  day  her  mother 
told  her  she  wished  lier  to  finish  a  piece  of 
work  before  dinner,  and  that,  immediately 
aften%'ard!(,  she  would  take  licr  to  see  a  sick 
woman  in  the  neighborhood. 

Lucy  worked  very  industriously,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  her  thread  never  knotted  so 
much.  Very  likely  it  was  so,  for  Lucy  was 
in  a  hurry.  However  she  tried  to  be  patient 
and  quiet. 

She  thoui^ht  of  her  resolutions,  and  she  re- 
solved if  she  could  not  6nish  her  work  before 
dinner  she  would  he  .{ileasant  and  cheerful, 
and  if  she  must  stay  at  home,  she  would  do 
her  work  then.  She  knew  she  should  feel 
much  happier  if  she  had  learned  to  control 
her  impatient  temper,  even  if  she^  lost  her 
walk. 

At  last  the  work  was  iinished,  put  a«vay, 
and  all  her  things  collected  and  put  into  the 
basket.    Lucy  felt  light-hearted  and  jumped 
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up  to  look  at  th«  dock.  How  surprised  wfis 
she  to  find  that  she  had  time  hefore  the  din- 
ner hour  to  water  her  plants,  and  feed  her 
kitten.  She  ran  to  her  mother  to  aik  her  how 
it  happc-ned. 

1  have  not  been  with  you  Lucy,  but  I  sup- 
pose ynu  have  been  verjr  industrious.  Have 
^ou  not? 

Lucy  bej^an  to  think  that  *he  was  rewarded 
for  her  patience  already.  She  had  not  once 
broken  her  thread  in  a  pet,  nor  pricked  her 
fingefs,  and  she  wms  sure  that  for  once  her 
time  had  not  been  foolishly  wasted  by  indulg- 
ing  an  impatient  temper. 

I  hope  Lucy  persevered.  I  think  she  did, 
for  when  I  last  saw  her,  she  was  a^  pleasant 
and  amiable  m  anv  little  girl  I  knew,  though 
sometimes  she  had  things  far  more  difficult 
to  bear  than  a  hird  word  or  a  knot  m  her 
thread.  ,  Elle. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP   WASHINGTON. 

The  following  extract,  on  the  personal 
character  and  habits  of  WashiuKton,  is  ex- 
tracted from  Gen.  Sullivan's  **  Letters  on 
Public  Characters,  &c." 

"  The  following  are  recollections  of  Wash- 
ington, derivfKl  from  repeated  opportunities 
'  during  the  three  last  years  of  liis  oublic  life. 
He  was  over  six  ieet  m  stature,  of  stron;(,  bo- 
ny, muscular  frame,  without  fulness  of  cover- 
ing, well  formed  and  straight.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  extraordinary  physical  sirennth. 
In  his  house  his  action  was  calm,  deliberate 
and  dignified,  witliout  pretension  to  graceful- 
ness or  peculiar  manner,  tut  merely  natural, 
and  sucli  m  one  would  think  it  should  lie  in 
such  a  man.  When  walking  in  the  street,  his 
movements  had  not  the  soldierly  air  which 
might  be  expected.  His  habitual  niotions 
I  had  been  formed  long  before  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  armies,  in  the  wars  of 
the  interior,  and  in  the  surveying  of  wilder- 
ness lands,  employments  in  whif3i  i^race  and 
elegance  were  not  likely  to  be  aojuired.  At 
the  age  of  sixty- five,  time  had  done  nothing 
towards  bending  him  out  of  1  js  natural-crect- 
ness.  His  deportnfent  was  invariably  grave, 
it  was  sobriety  that  stopfKid  short  of  sadness. 
His  presence  inspired  a  veneration,  and  a 
feelint;  of  awe,  rarely  cxpertcnced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  man.  His  mode  of  spcakinv 
was  slow  and  deliberate,  not  as  though  he  was 
in  search  of  fine  words,  but  that  he  ii)ight 
utter  those  only  adapted  to  his  purpose.  It 
was  the  usa«je  for  all  persons,  in  go'>d  soci- 
ety, to  attend  Mrs.  Washingr.on's  levee  every 
Friday  evenin^^.  He  was  always  present. 
The  young  ladies  used  to  throng  around  him 
in  conversation.  There  were  some  of  the  well 
remembered  belles' of  that  day  who  imagin- 
ed themselves  to  be  favorites  with  him.  As 
these  were  the  on.'y  'opportunities  which  they 
had  of  conversing  with  him,  they  were  dis- 


posed to  use  tliem.  Okie  wonld  think,  t^t  ti 
gentleman  and  a  gallant  soldier,  if  b**  could 
ever  laugh,  or  dress  hfs  countenace  in  smitosi 
would  clo  so  wheo  surrounded  by  young  and 
admiring  beauties.  But  this  was  never  so ; 
the  couotenance  of  Washington  never  soften- 
ed, nor  changed  its  habitual  gravity.  One 
wno  had  lived  always  in  his  family,  said,  that 
his  manner  in  public  life,  and  in  the  Seclusion 
of  most  retired  life,  was  always  the  same. — 
Being  asked  wheiher  Washington  coul0 
laueh ;  this  person  said,  that  this  was  a  rare 
occurrence,  but  tliat  one  instance  was  re- 
membered when  he  lauched  rnont  hcartyy  at 
her  narration  of  an  incident  in  which  she  was 
a  party  concerned ;  and  in  which  be  applauded 
her  agencey.  The  late  General  Co*>b,  who 
was  lonv  a  member  of  his  family  durio^i;  the 
war,  (and  who  enjoyed  a  laugh  as  much  as 
anv  man  could,)  said,  that  he  never  saw 
Washington  laugh,  excepting  when  Colonel 
Scammel  (if  this  was  the  person) came  to  dine 
at  head-quarters.  Scammel  h^a  fund  of  lu- 
dicrous anecdotes,  and  a  mn^^c  o^  telling 
them,  which  relaxed  even  the  gravity  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

General  Cobb  also  eaid.  tliat  the  forms  of 
proceeding  at  head  quarters  were  exact  and 
precise ;  orderly  and  punctual;  At  the  ap- 
pointed moment,  Washington  appeared  at 
the  breakfast  table.  He  expected  to  find  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  (Cobb,  Hamilton, 
HumphrejFs,  were  among  them,)  awaiting 
him.  He  came  dressed  for  tlie  day,  and 
brought  with  him  the  letters  and  despatches 
of  the  preceding  day,  with  short  memoran- 
da of  tlie  answers  to  be  made  ;  also  the  sub« 
stance  of  orders  to  be  issued.  When  break- 
fast was  over;  these  papers  were  distributed 
among  his  aids,  to  be  put  mto  form.  Soon 
after, lie  mounted  his  horse  to  visit  tlie  troops, 
and  expected  lo  find,  on  his  return  before 
noon,  all  the  papers  prepared  for  his  inspec- 
tion and  signature.  There  was  no  famihari- 
ty  in  his  presence ;  it  was  all  sobriety  and 
business.  His  mode  of  life  was  abstemious  . 
and  temperate.  He  had  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  certain  sorts  of  food,  probably  from 
early  associations.  Throuehout  the  war,  as 
it  was  understood  in  his  miliuiry  family,  be 
gave  a  part  of  every  day  to  private  prayer 
and  devotion. 

While  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  as  Presi- 
dent, he  rose  at  four  in  the  mornine;  and 
the  general  rule  of  his  house  was  that  the 
fires  should  be  covereu,  and  the  lights  extin- 
guished, at  a  certain  hour ;  whether  this  was 
nine  or  ten,  is  not  recollected. 

He  devoted  one  hour  every  otiier  Tuesday, 
from  three  to  four,  to  public  visits.  He  uiH 
derstood  himself  to  be  visited  as  the  Preti' 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  not  on  his 
own  acOount.  He  was  not  to  be  seen  by  any 
body  and  every  body ;  but  required  that  ev- 
ery one  who  came  should  be  introduced  by 
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Uit  Secretary,  or  bv  some  e«itte»BB,  ¥^\icm 
he  knew  himself.  He  lived  en  the  south  tide 
of  Market  street,  just  below  SiilUi.  The 
place  of  reception  "wtti  the  dinin|  room  id 
the  rear,  iweniy-five  or  thirty  feet  in  Icaeth; 
including  the  bow  projecting  into  the  garden. 
Mrs.  Washington  received  her  visiters  in  the 
two  rooms  qd  the  second  floor,  from  front  to 
rear. 

At  three  o^elock,  or  at  any  time  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hoyr  afterwards,  the  visitor 
was  conducted  to  this  dininf^  room,  from 
which  all  seats  had  been  removed  for  the 
time.  On  entering,  he  hhw  the  tall  manly 
fiijure  of  Washington  clnd  m  black  velvet ; 
his  hair  in  full  dress,  powdered  and  ^thered 
behind  in  a  larse  silk  ba^ ;  yellow  gloves  on 
bis  hands ;  holding  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cock- 
ade in  it,  and  the  ^ged  adorned  with  a  black 
feather  about  an  inch  deep.  He  wore  knee 
and  shoe  buckles ;  and^  long  sword,  with  a 
finely  wrought  and  polished  steel  hilt,  which 
appeared  ate  he  left  hip  ;  the  coat  worn  over 
-  the  blade,  and  appearing  from  under  the 
fold*i  behind.  The  scabbard  Aras  white  pol* 
ished  leather.  • 


Frum  GoodieR*!  Fftrmer. 
.KOTOIKG    MADE    IN   VAIN. 

We  have  ihis  week  received  the  following 
communication,  accomi^auied  with  a  quanti- 
ty  of  seeds,  as  referred  to,  for  which  we  re- 
turn the  donor  our  thanks.  From  the  date, 
we  have  no  doobt  but  they  were  intended  to 
have  reached  us  earlier.  The  discovery  of 
this  way  of  procuring  Maple  seeds,  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  economy  ; 
as  we  vcntue  to  say  that  it  would  have  requi- 
red the  labqr  of  one  man,  at  lea«.t  one  week 
to  have  taken  the  shells  from  a  quantity  of 
seeds  equal  to  those  sent  to  us.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  hnve  them  planted,  and  will 
hereafter  give  the  result, 

CuUtvation  <^'  the  Sti^ar  Maple  and  Manner 
of  Frocunng  tne  Seed, 
Mr.  Goodseli^Every  one  is  delighted  to 
see  our  native  forests  thickly  planted  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  this  valuable,  and  beau- 
tiful tree ;  valuable  because  for  cabinet  work 
some  Varieties  of  this  wood  is  superior  to 
that  brought  from  distant  cliiues;— iirst  rate 
for  fire  wood,  and  a*)  good  lor  the  manufac- 
ture of  Sugar  as  the  cane  plant.  And  who 
doe^  not  regret  the  destruction  oi  ihe  axe- 
man amongst  them.  Occupying  tlie  l>est 
soil,  they  are  usually  die  first  victims.  But 
he  who  destroys  should  endeavor  to  produce 
anew.  "So  native  tree  can  be  more  easily 
cultivated  than  this,  the  seed  being  abundant 
and  easily  procured.  It  grows  rapidly  from 
the  seed  in  open  cultivated  grounds,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  ^x  feet  in  three  years,  and 
in  twelve  years  the  (terns  will  measure  from 


six  to  nine  ioches  in  diatiieter.    I  send  you 
a  quantity  of  seed  at  a  specimen,  they  are 
repdy  prepared  for  sowing,  and  are  divested 
of  the  shell,  and  wings ;  in  their  natural  state 
being  connected  together  in  pairs,  they  are 
usualjy  called  Maple  keys.    About  a  peck  is 
sufficient  for  seeding  thr«ie  acres  of  ground. 
Nature  would  seem  to  dictate  the  fall  of  the 
year  to  be  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the 
seed  in  ttieir  natural  form,  as  the  effect  of  the 
frost  would  be  to  soften   tJie  she^l.    At  this 
season  they  are  scattered  abroad  by  the  winds 
in  infinite  profusion.    But  divested  of  the 
shell  and  sown  in  the  Spring,  they  will  grow 
as  surely  as  peas,  and  make  their  appearance 
at  the  time  the  lorest  trees  put  forth.    They 
sliould  be  sown,  or  rather  scattered  upon 
the  furrows  of  dry  land,  and  harrowed  in, 
and  grass  seed  should  be  Bo^n  for  future 
pasture.    Hogs,  calves,  sheep,  horses,  &c., 
may  be  pastured  among  them,  but  no  cattle, 
till  they  are  out  of  dautrer.    Tlie  third  year, 
either  fat!  or  spring,  they  should  be  taken 
up  where  toti    thicx,  and    transplanted  in 
vacancies.    One  thousand  may  commence 
growing  upon  an  acre,    in  cwelve  yeuxs  an 
enteprisiug  farmer,  who  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to 
enhance  the  present  value  of  his  lands,  would 
walk  five  miles  barefooted  before  sunrise  in 
the  month  of  June,   to  view  this  *'  Sugar 
Bush"  of  our  climate,  in  fidl  foliage,  situated 
near  the  residence  of  the  owner,  sheltering 
his  fruit  trees  and  habitation  from  storms, 
and  i\\e  resort  of  the  songsters  of  t,he  air. 
The  leaves  of  this  giove  might  be  collected 
for  the  barn  yard.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  trees  might  be  tapped.    I  was 
bred  upon  a  farm,  in  a  deep  valley  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  eastern  border  of   this 
State,  and  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the 
Sugar  Maple  in  gi'oves  from  the  seed,  and 
also  standing  singly  in  fields,  where  tliey  hare 
stood  for  iiK)re  thait  Itelf  a  century,  nresent'- 
ing  a  more  beautiful  Appearance  tnan  the 
trees  of  any  land,  or  clirae.    My  occupation 
now,  IS  farming.  As  to  the  manner  of  procur* 
ing  the  secd:^I  send  you  about  one  foiirtli 
part  of  the  winter  store  of  a  buck  or  wood- 
land mouse,  which  was  deposited  in  a  Ijving 
hollow  beech  tree,  15  inches  diameter  ;  the 
whole  of  his  store,  being  about  one  bushel, 
one  lialf  beech  nuts,  with  a  few  other  seeds, 
all  shelled,  and  neatly  put  up  for  winter  pro- 
vision, and  a  nest  within,  lined  with  down, 
the  residence  of  the  fumUy.    A  boy  foirad ' 
another  store  house  the  same  day,  which  was 
25th  of  December  last,  containing  half  a 
bu»hel  of  Maple  seeds  with  otlier^.    Boys 
are  skilful  in  such  kind  of  hunting.    Jn  tHis 
way  seed  stores  nu»la  be  furnished  with 
them,  from  the  Maple  forests  of  the  west,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  pl^nt  out  Territories, 
and  Kingdoms.    The  buck  mouse,  enters  his 
habiution,  througli  a  smooth  bole  an  mch  or 
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Ww  IB  dbmeteTy  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree, 
sometimes  neerer  end  sometimes  farther 
from  the  ground.  At  the  commencement  of 
cold  weather,  and  snow,  the  red  squirrel  vis- 
its the  place  daily,  and  ende<ivors  with  much 
chattermg  to  goaw  throuch,  to  rob  the  mouse 
of  his  store.  By  this  recent  gnawmn;  around 
the  hole,  and  by  trackini;  in  the  snow,  the 
habitation  of  the  mouse  may  be  discovered. 
This  little  animal  also  deposites  vast  quanti- 
ties of  elm  seeds,  in  hollows  of  the  branches 
and  trunks  of  that  stately  tree.  In  the  night 
reason  when  all  his  enemies  sleep,  except  the 
owl,  he  is  busily  employed  during  tie  fall 
months,  in  running  up  and  down  the  tree, 
and  laying  up  his  winter  store.  The  hab* 
itation  of  the  mouse,  is  frequently  occupied 
afterwards,  bv  the  honey  bee.  Whenever 
the  Maple  bears  seed,  the  mouse,  in  Maple 
forests,  is  syre  tohave  a  proportion  of  tliem 
for  his  food.  S.  II. 

CUwendm,  Jan.  ^th,  1834. 

TO  yOUNO   MEN. 

DiLiOEMCfi  in  every  thing  is  the  mistress 
of  success.  Never  spend  a  moment  but  to 
some  good  account.    The  poet  has  said» 

Vaoani  heart,  itnd  hand,  and  eye, 
Eiisy  liv«,  and  quiet  die. 

But  this  h  incorrect ;  tell  me,  does  not  the 
Industrious,  diligent,  good  man,  die  more 
tranquil  than  the  sluggard }  Assuredly  he 
does.  But  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men  who  waste,  not  only  moments,  but  hours 
and  days,  in  doing  that  which  proiiteth  not ; 
but,  on  the  conuary,  is  injurious  to  then* 
minds.  **  We  forget  how  much  we  lose  by 
the  Insi  of  tlie  odds  and  ends  of  time.'* 

Frederick  the  Great  found  much  time  for 
study,  althouifh  the  principal  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  iathe  camp,  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  a  host  of  enemies.^  In  a  letter,  he  said, 
"  I  become  every  <lay  covetous  of  my  tmie  ; 
I  render  an  account  of  it  to  niy&elf ;  and  I 
lose  none  of  it  but  with  great  regret.''  To 
show  this  man's  industry,  his  >\urks  would 
extend  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  vol- 
umes octavo.  And  this  is  truly  wonderful 
confideriug  the  little  time  he  could  call  hi^ 
own. 

The  Duke  of  Sully  used  to  find  time  for 
tlie  multiplied  avocations  of  every  day,  by 
the  most  undeviating  economy  in  the  clistri- 
bution  of  his  hours.  He  rose*all  the  year 
round,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  always  reody  to  appear  at  the  council  at 
seven.  He  retired  to  bed  regularly  at  ten 
o'clock.  De  Thou  affords  us  another  in- 
stance of  the  improvement  of  time.  During 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  actively 
employed,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  the 
management  of  affiiirs  of  state  ;  and  vet  he 
found  time  lo  write  one  of  the  most  elaborate 


and  histoi*ical  works  in  existence,  his  celebra- 
ted "  History  of  his  Own  Time,"  extending  to 
138  books,  in  Latin,  besides  various  poetical 
pieces  m  the  same  langdftge. 

"  Some  man  wrote  a  very  able  work," some 
one  remarks,  •*  by  employing  the  few  mo^ 
ments  which  elapsed  while  waiting  for  his 
meals.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of*every  indi- 
vidual so  to  systeniatize.  or  to  employ  his 
spare  hours  profitably ;  but  there  are  'very 
few  indeed  wno  could  not,  by  proper  arrange- 
ment, find  much  time  upon  tneir  hands,  whicb 
could  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  Every  one  would  not  wish  to  write  a 
book,  but  every  one  should  wi!»h  to  read  one. 
A  voun^  man  should  always  have  a  useful 
vofume  m  his  room.  Let  him  habituate  him- 
self to  read  some  every  day,  say  after  rising 
or  before  retinng  at  night,  or  both.  When 
he  is  hesitating  and  thinking  how  he  shall 
spend  an  evening,  let  him  decide  to  spend  it 
in  his  room  either  in  writing  or  reading.  It 
may  appear  difficult,  peihaps  irksome,  but 
the  practice  will  become  aereeable  and  invi- 
ting. And  instead  of  asking  himself  the 
qticstion,  Wllere  shall  I  go  ^  he  will  ask. 
When  shall  I  go?  There  are  few. pecsona 
who  devote  more  than  ten  hours  to  business, 
many  less.  Allow  ^even  hours  for  sleep,  tod 
nn  hour  for  meals,  and  still  there  remain  six 
hours  to  be  spent.** 

A  good  man  thus  divides-his  time : 

*<  Seven  lioiu^  to  study  } 
To  bHlniy  slumber  seven ; 

Ten  to  the  busy  world. 
And  all  lo  lieaven.*' 


LONGEVITY   OF  TRIES. 

(MoRGENBLATT,  May,  1831.)— In  the  dis- 
trict of  Rossienie,  in  Samogttia,  Poland,  the^ 
principal  town  of  which  is  of  the  same  name/ 
thirty  miles  from  Kowoo,  there  was  formerly 
seen'at  the  country  house  of  a  citizen  of  the 
name  of  Deeonisius  Przkinwicz,  an  enormous 
oak,  which  Uie  country  people  called  Baubiis. 
This  tree,  which  had  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship in  pagan  times,  having  suffered  by  a  fire» 
wtiich  had  injured  its  roots,  the  proprietor 
had  it  rut  down  in  March,  1812,  and  trans- 
ported to  his  park.    When  sawed  throui^b,  its 
age  was  clearly  discoverable,  and  found  to 
be  almost  six  hundred  years.    The  trunk  of 
this  Nestor  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was 
S8i  French  leet  in  circumference  and  14  Fr. 
feet  in  diameter.  The  owner  had  it  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  hall,  26i  French  feel 
in  circumference,  and  ornamented  with  por- 
traits of  illustrious  Poles  and   other  great 
men.    At  the  passage  of  the  10th  corps  of 
the  French  army,  in  1813.  under  Gen.  Mao- 
donald,  this  trunk  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  French. 

Bib.  Univ.  Aunt,  1831. 
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TIMB. 
0«!  od!  tUnon!  the  bell  of  Time  toHs on 

Its  onregArded  toeain  to  the  eer  I 
Od  !  on !  U>e.  ttream  of  Tune,  thtt  long  bath  gone 

0*crerowa  aod  erook,  o'er  baoquet  and  o*er 
bier, 
Bollt  by  i  whilst  on  its  baol^s  we  sport  aod  pbj, 

Reckless  of  risiog  ikxids.    Yeara  disap|>ear. 
And  kindred  yanish  i  jet  the  heedless  mind  ' 

Can  see  no  warning  m  the  leaf  that  fiills— 
Can  note  no  promise  m  the  bods  thatfind 

New  thrones  in  old  woods'-^hen  theemhat 


Still  we  ebMO  tway 
» omen  from  oor  breast,  and  ifaat  oar  i 


Its  spring  r«M^. 
The  omen  from  oor  breast,  and  ifaat  oar  sight 
To  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  while  night 


BloU  out  the  idh  laboun  of  the  daj ! 


Wfom  the  New-Yerk  BrmgiMst, 
JOURNAL    OF   A    TISIT    TO     BUROPB. 

Bsf  Rtv.  Dr.  Cox. 

LBTTBR  VIII. 

Dbar  Sir— Oo  approaclung  the  metropo- 
lif ,  about  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  in  the  imroediate 
vioinnge  of  Haropton-Comt.  the  weather  be- 
ing fine,  and  the  same  sun  that  you  have  seen 
•o  often  in  America,  pouring  his  tide  of  glory 
on  all  objects  splendidly,  I  saw  a  beautiful 
seipeotine  little  stream,  winding  charmin^jr 
its  modest  way  throiwh  lawns  and  meadows 
and  gardens ;  when  i  in<)uired  its  name.— 
^  Name  i**  said  an  £nglish  gentleman,  who 
rode  near  the  coachman,  as  if  be  thought  I 
might  have  known  that  without  asking;— 
*'why,  sir,  that  is  the  Thames— don't  you 
know  ?"  Instantly  this  beautccuis  and  famous 
river,  of  wliich  I  bad  heard  ana  read  so  much, 
rushed  on  my  mind  like  the  rotiim  of  a  vision. 
But  it  was  reality.  Bxcube  me  for  saying 
that,  if  not  quite  entranced,  I  enjoyed  it  ex- 

guisitely.  There  I  saw.  what  before  1  only 
elieved,  **  One  of  the  finest  and  most  beau- 
tiful rivers  in  the  world,''  as  well  as  ^  the 
firinctpal  river  of  Middlesex ;"  as  these  £n- 
sliah  describe  their  Thames  to  be.  Thought 
I,  does  it  belong  to  the  class  of  the  St.  Law* 
reoce,  the  Hod^m,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ori- 
noco, and  theAmason:  or  are  tnese  rirers 
•at  of  the  worhl  ?  They  may  be  rather  chary 
in  answering.  Jlowever,  it  is  do  wonder  that 
they  all  love  the  Thames*  It  is  truly  a  lovely 
stream.  It  winds  its  sinuous  course  throutn 
scenery  of  incessantly  varie^^ted.  and  i:ichly> 
coltivated^  and  splendidly  inhabited,  coon- 
try  ;  aod  Its  beauues  more  and  more  strike 
tM  eye,  while  they  as  certainly  and  ^radoally 
captivate  the  heart.  It  grows  i^uite  large 
where  it  disembogues  its  turbid  tnbutes  into 
the  English  Channel,  or  rather  the  German 
Ocean;  but  above  Londony-whUe  its  beauties 


are  much  more  distinguished  and  considera- 
ble, an  American  ou|^t  never  to  be  told  of 
its  greatness,  as  first  rate  and  remarkable. 
This  moves  irresistibly  his  smile ;  and  be  ex- 
pects next  to  hear  that  John's  continent  is 
larger  than  that  of  South  America.  If  they 
say  that  classic  recollections  crowd  its  lovely 
valley  from  Oxford  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and 
even  more  distantly  to*its  ]arfi:e  yawning 
mouth:  that  country  seats  and  gardens; 
tliat  villas  and  palaces :  that  £ew,  and  Hamp- 
ton-Court, and  Windsor's  majestic  battle- 
ments ;  that  the  residences  of  Thomas,  and 
Pope,  and  Cowley,  are  grandly  located  near 
its  banks ;  and  that  the  graceful  swan  leads 
her  young  cygnets  forth,  in  summer's  radi- 
ance, to  glide  on  its  glassy  and  tranquil  sur- 
face, and  add  new  charms  to  the  mellow  ' 
scenery;  that  the  verdure  of  its  adjacant 
lawns^and  slopes,  imd  parks,  is  deepest  green 
aod  nchest  elegance ;  he  grants  it  all :  and 
yet  subjoins,  tmitin  his  own  fast-anchored 
countiT,  there  are  a  thousand  streams,  '*  riv- 
ers tmknown  to  song,"  that  cultivation  may 
yet  render  as  rich  and  lovely,  but  which  are 
now  scarce -honored  with  a  mark  on  our 
maps,  or  a  name  in  our  cazetteers.  Thames 
is  pronounced  with  the  h  mute,  and  the  a  as 
it  were  «— thus,  I'tmi  ;  rhyming  exactljr  with 
tfcms  and  diadems.  Its  Latin,  Tamesis.  or 
Thamesis,  is  said  to  be  compounded  from 
the  joint  names  of  two  smaller  streamlets^ 
whose  confluence  near  Oxford  (below  it) 
constitutes  its  mightier  volume ;  the  Thame, 
or  Tarn,  and  the  Itis.  whose  classic  and  pel* 
lucid  waters  adorn  the  vales  and  walks  and 
groves  of  Oxford^  and  wash  ^if  I  mistake  not 
my  own  observation  of  the  scene)  the  aca- 
demic Walk  qfAddisan^  in  the  envhons  or 
grounds  of  tluu  celebrated  seat  of  the  Muses. 

Slow  letus  Iraee  the  roatehless  vale  of  Thames  ( 

Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 

In  Twit*nani*s  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  implore 

The  healing  god ;  to  royal  Hampton'a  pil^ 

To  Clarenont's  terraeed  height,  and  Esthei^ 


Where  in  the  sweetest  soiitade,  erobraoed 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 


^rom  courts  and  senate  Pelhaoi  finds  repose* 
Inehanting  vale  !  b^ond  whate'er  the  Maae 
Has  of  AelMia  or  Uesp^ria  sung ! 


O  vale  of  bliss  I  O  soAlv  swelling  hills  ! 
On  which  the  Power  of  Cultivation  lies. 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Heavens !    what  a   goodly  prospect  spreads 

around. 
Of  hills,  and  dales^  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and 

spires, 
Aod  glittMioglowns^  and  gilded  streams^  till  all 
The  siretehinf  landssape  farto  sawke  dea^s ! 
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Thb  enimpturod  passige  from  Thonson,  I 
favre  flometimes  felt  almost  indiotd  to  cen- 
sure M  ejBtrmnregent ;  but  am  noi^  evcyseor 
rttbtr  undersuud.  Itoocun,  howeveri  iu 
his  *'  Summer  }**  and  had  1  seen  the  orifinal 
only  ort  Ae  last  day  of  April,  itt  i^ppropiv 
atenets  and  excellence  and  inspiration  had 
wanted  more  my  s^pathy  or  my  oonfidenoc>« 
Putney,  where  we  crossed  the  Thames,  is 
about  4  or  5  miles  from  JUondon ;  but  is  ka^ 
a  mere  suburban  site,  between  which  and 
ihe  metropolis.  throu|(h  FUtham.  Parsons 
Green,  Litflo  Chdsea,  Kniftbts  Bridge,  to 
HydePiirk  Corner;  or  Hyde  Park  Gate,  and 
Apsley  House,  the  celebrated  and  dishonored 
mfrasion  of  the  Duke  of  WetHngton,  there 
ffppefars  such  a  dense  succession  of  bouses, 
streets,  tamps  with  pti  pipe  condnctors,  and 
all  the  ordinary  paraphernalia  of  a  i^reat  city, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  identified 
outskirts  of  London  itsdf.  On  enteriojj^, 
.  beyond  these  splendid  eUTirons,  the  veiy 
*  West  End ;.  <**  the  streets  of  palaces  and 
walks  of  sute;"^  the  Places,  and  Squares, 
and  Crescents,  and  Circoste^  and  Terraces, 
fMT  nobility  and  monarcbr;  aieeting,iM  now 
you  must,  and  as  we  did,  die  gorgeous  array ; 
tif  chariots  aod^oaches,  of  landaus  and  cab- 
riolets, of  chaises  and  post-driven  irehides  of 
all  vaHetTT  of  equestrians  of  both  sexes, 
timtkg  their  sptnted  diargert ;  of  heavy 
ttems,  jand  carts,  and  massy  brew«house 
«viq(ons ;  of  pedestrians,  and  paupers,  and 
<dogs ;  of  liveries,  and  fbotmen,  and  grooms, 
and  postillione,  and  out  riders,  all  decorated 
in  a  style  at  once  ostentatiotis,  and  gaudy, 
4nd  grand  ;  with  ^owmg  scarlet,  ilnd  dam- 
ask, and  vermilion  dresses ;  with  white  and 
lilue,  with  yrilow  tod  green }  with  motley, 
mad  funeral  black  ;  and  all  new  and  bright, 
impostttgand  beautifm:  with  cooked  hats, 
and  epaotetSL  and  wands  of  senile  dignitv ; 
and  with  all  other  things  kindlBtf  m  tlie 

rip^  in  keeping  with  the  myriacT  parts  of 
astounding  pageant  (and  Uiedin,  and  the 
discord,  and  the  music,  equal  to  the  visual 
display  ;  ;who  could  undertake  to  describe 
f  ui^b  a  icene  ?  who,  to  tfeep  the  equilibnum 
of  his  mind  when  first  seeing  it  f  or,  who 
99uld  venture  to  converse,. WMQ  siM*  a  mic-' 
cession  of  images  was  pouring  its  e^thaustless  ^ 
tide  upon  has  busy  senses  and  deep  laborini^  < 
thoughts  ?  This  is  London. 

On  entering  London,  I  have  indeed  n^ 
words  to  eipress  my  wonder  :  such  noveltv, 
grandeur,  vastness,  commotion  and  swilt 
drivinc !  let  my  imod  was  reaHy  calm  ai^ 
self-collected.  I  had  made  it  a  point  to  ex- 
pect the  **  uncos,*^  as  tHey  say  in  Scotland, 
and  also  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  glare  of 
their  developcment.  Often  had  I  tried  to 
jinti^piie  philosnfJiically  my  feelings,  at 
such  a  moment  of  intense  excitement ;  and 
thon  endaavored  to  defins  a^fd  tmi^mber 
them  with  nocaraor*    Ita.«ftc^  I  observed. 


was  to  insulau  each  individual  of  oar  party. 
Conversation  was  wholly  suspended,  exoopt 
as  a  brief  sentence,  of  inquiry  or  wonder  or 
explanation,  now  and  then  invaded  a  silence 
which  no  others  (as  iised  to  it)  cared  to  keep. 
Each  mind  of  our  party  seemed  profoundly 
occupied,  amosed,  absfirbed  1  The  Professor 
and  I  sometiines  interdianged  a  friendly  and 
sympathietic  smil^ ;  which  meant  what  nettb- 
er  of  us  chose  more  fluemly  to  express — bur 
common  interest  in  the  living  scene.  Some- 
times I  thoiight,  have  all  the^e  Stimulated 
actors— have  they  souls  }  have  thej  sins— t^ 
be  pardoned  or  punished  ?  have  they  reflec- 
tion that  whispers-^rrepare  to  meet  thy 
God  ?  Alas  I  how  many  or  f«w  of  tliem  love 
or  know  their  Maker?  to  how  many,  the 
present  is  the  whole  of  existence ;  this  city, 
the  Qttiverse  of  what  is,  and  aU  that  can  be ; 
and  pleasure,  ibe  only  God  diey  worship 
with  their  hearts! 

Before  w  crossed  the  Thames.  webefadM 
from  a  distaaoe  the  saieke  that  hung  in  ah*, 
in  .deep,  and  curUng  or  stationary  masses, 
^r  the  turreto  and  spires  of   that  vast 
Babylon  of  the  nK>derns.    It  seemed  to  rest 
like  a  dome  of  immense  extent,  or  rather 
likje  a  drear  and  dusky  canopy  suspended 
from  the  loftier  arch  of  the  ceru'.ean,  over 
the  hcsids  and  the  Inmes  of  a  countiese  pop- 
sdatioB— over  a  million  mid  a  half  of  peoplei 
Iu  nethermost  draf«ry  hung  near  os :  and 
often  k  is,  that,  by  the  lessened  |[ravttyof 
the  air,  its  ibggy  and  comfortless  intrvsioa 
6Us  the  streets,  the  houses,  aod-the  eyes,  of 
thoMal  eitjr  ;  caMing  the  Imkboys  to  th^r 
service  and  tiieir  wages,  and  commanding 
their  agea^  to  the  pnrchase^of  the  wnry 
passenger.    Stiil,  it  was  dear  m  the  main, 
and  aometiases  temaitahly^e,darin|r  my 
visit.    Indeec|»Hthatlhadheatdofthefoit> 
MJ  nod  smoky  streets  of  London,  trmiscewM 
Iao  tvnlh  of  asy  whole  experience  «nd  obaer- 
yadon.    It  was  more  dear  and  picasaatin 
the  Joaain,  than  I  aatieipatad  or  at  all  sofK 
^sed.    The  season  of  the  year  may  account 
for  this  ckamess.  it  is  datk  as  fbjf  caa  make 
it,  often  in  the  months  of  winter ;  dark  to  a 
provnrh  and  a  wonder.    SometinMS  the  ame 
■a^  of  the  weather,  as  I  saw  it,  was  remark* 
able ;  and  nature  smtkd  fmai  the  first  and 
second  heav(sus  altove  us,  while  in  no  other 
direetioe  could  she  hiat  to  Uie  dtiiene*-! 
had  ahnaat  dared  to  sav— that  she  held  eom- 
munion  with  the  earth;  though  the  many 
and  the  verdant  squares  and  lawna  to  be  seen 
there,  and  whioh  i  may  hereafter  more  de- 
scribe, would  rebuke  the  extravagant  ra* 
mark,  were  it  unqualified,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly abeauty  and  a  blesinng  to  the  metrop- 
olis. ^  I  may  say  more ;  they  are  an  example 
to  odmr  cities,  and  a.  severe  reflection  osi 
the  comparative  infelieiiy  of  our  own  occ^ 
dental  Landon.  There  are  squares  and  parfca 
of  diflereat  sisas  and  fbrtns,  about  eigmy  or 
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pia^  m  a^mhet ;  imd  of  «at  t l^g^nce 
aod  use.  I(  ii  also  a  mattipr  of  eoooottijr  to 
have  then  m  all  great  cities.  They  save 
mo^  tbao  thex  cost.  Their  Influence  on 
the  health,  thi^  spirit$  ^d  the  ei^o^mentof 
the  diviens,  deiuoastrales  their  Worth  and 
^pportaocp.    ...  ,  , 

Oiir  careenoK  Jehu  now  drove  us  along 
Piccailillv,  through  (I  think)  St.  Jaoies^street 
find  Pali  mall  ^pronounced  Pel-n&el)  and 
Cockspur-strcel,  to  Charn^g  Cfoss;  Whw 
we  saw,  in  the  centre  of  thr^  broad  meeting 
avetiues,  ao  enclosed  and  statdypedestali 
with  n  fine  equest*ian  statue  of  Charles  I, 
mounted  magnificently  and  as  if  en  marche  on 
its  spaciuus  and  ele? aied  surface.  .  Its  his- 
tory I  may  tell  hereafter*  At  our  request^ 
he  then  complied  with  our  necessities]^  as  to- 
tal straqgers  in  tucl>  a  world  of  f  citn  to 
fUive  hi^.spirited  steeds,  as  he  did  it  with  unr 
remitted  impetuosity,  to  the  Salopian  Coff&e 
House.  Whue  HaU.  Here  we  descended 
from  the  coach,  and  atood  in  X/>ncU>B.  Our 
first  business  was  to  fee  the  driver,  and 
thank  him  for  hit  kindness  and  skill,  which 
leemed  (juite  acceptable  to  hii  dimity.  JBl» 
evation  w  Enieland  is  always  wiuinx  ^  ^ 
more  ^evated— by  a  douceur.  But  our  next 
or  rather  our  simultaneous  care  it  was  to  see 
to  our  luKg!^ge— or,  I  know  not  how  many 
officious  ru&ans  would  have  made  off  with  i^ 
on  pretence  of  assisting  only  the  interests  ol' 
its  owner*  They  pounce  a  quarry  tnstanta* 
peousW ;  and  fix  their  talons  on  their  prey 
with  full  success,  if  not  watched  abd  nUui- 
Aged,  as  no  stranger  at  first  can  know  how 
to  do  to  the  best  advantage.  Soon  however 
he  learns  to  keep  them  at  bay.  and  to  con- 
duct hb  concerns  in  a  right  style,  which  they 
as  soon  recoKtUze  and  respect. 

The  waiter  gave  our  matters  in  charge  to 
some  subalterns  of  the  establishment :  and 
we  followed  him,  fatigued  and  stunned  with 
Apr  loni{  exciting  drive,  and  especially  with 
the  din  and  hubbub  of  the  last  hour's  adven- 
tures. He  led  us  about  and  onward,  badt 
find  up  |o  many  turns  and  fli)(bts  of  stairs, 
tliat  ^e  could  not  teU  at  all  the  direction  to 
tiifi  9tr€3?t  or  the  points  of  the  compasi.  Our 
room^  i^ere  assigned  separate  and  distant, 
as  xJtift  ovAjf  or  the  best  accommodations  of 
^  ^ort  that  he  could  afford  ua,  so  full  was 
the  house;  and  ourlu^^gage  was  all  assign* 
^  safe  in  the  care  respectively  of  its  owners 
••-when,  we  together  bowed  the  knee,  and  I 
trust  the  heart,  of  grateful  worshipi^  to  our 
Great  Benefactor ;  **  unto  God,  who  an- 
swered us  in  the  d^  of  our  distress,  and  was 
with  us  in  the  way  which  we  went.''  His 
gooduess  to  us  seemed  wonderful  indeed, 
and  worthy  of  more  than  all  the  gratitude  it 
would  ever  receive  from  pensioners  so  deep- 
ly obligated  and  so  disiinguised  by  its  sove- 
reign riches.  Nor  did  we  forget  "  our  be- 
loved absent  friends,"*  to  whose  prayers  we 


Qi^red  much.'  apd  whofn  we  felt  it  a  privilege 
also  to  coiiioieiid  t6  the  i^^tind  Mtmiti&tf 
dfJ^boVah, 

After  the  necessary  refreshments  and  wf* 
justments^  we  ordered  t^a  in  the  ^  coffe4 
room'' ;  a  long  and  public  saloon,  or  French 
<a/^  a  man^f  where  indeed  the  seats  at 
forms  are  separate,  two  being  attatched  tO 
one  table  in  each  alcove  or  petitioned  com* 
partment;  but  where  little  or  no  privacy 
can  be  commanded.  Here  the  Waiter  fiskt: 
^  wliat  wiit  you  have,  sir  T  and  you  mun 
respond  and  spectfjr,  with  great  particulari^ 
ana  care  ;  for  lie  will  giye  you  only  what  you 
order,  plate  by  plate ;  and  he  will  charge 
vbu  individually  aiid  roundly,  a  Sterlmg  prici; 
for  every  identical  thing.  You  are  ordinari? 
ly  expected  to  diaeoift ;  odiei  wise,  you  may 
repair  to  a  seat,  and  order  any  dish  at  auy 
hour.^  It  will  be  furnished  atut  charged 
punctilliously ;  fee,  bread  or  toast,  eggs,  ham, 
mutton-chops,  beef  steak ;  cold  roast  beef  f 
or  what  not^  You  must  pi^y  also  for  your 
bed  about  75  cents  or  a  dollar  per  night ;  and 
when,  on  departing^  your  bill  is  paid  and  r^ 
ceipted  at  the  bar,  you  have  four  qr  five  o^r 
ficiids  of  the  establislunent  lopay ;  each  A 
rate  per  diem,  to  be  reckoned  according  to 
the  numerical  amount  of  dates  on  your  bill ; 
so  that  if  one  arrives  at  tO,  P.  M„  i^ys  two 
mghts.  and  is  off  the  second  morning  before* 
brtakfast,  usage  has  settled  it  that  he  must 
give— all  u  ^(tf  not  a  debt,  only  it  may  not 
be  withheld  ^three  donations,  to  each  claiin«> 
aot  or  anonymous  irresponsible  creditor, 
who,  with  clamorous  and  tenacious  and  most 
obsequioas  importunity^  will  prosecute  the 
guest  without  fail  or  disappointment,  in  e^ 
ery  ordinary  case.  These  important  parson- 
ages are  known  in  every  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  JBngland,  Walea,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, as  porter,  waiter,  chambermaid,  and 
boots.  As  soon  as  your  bill  is  paid  and  re- 
ceipted in  full  at  the  bar,  the  ciuimbermaid 
will  probably  appear  at  your  elbow,  and  with 
a  modest  and  expectant  courtesy  performed, 
emits  the  monitory  sentence,  ''  P'ease  to  re- 
member the  chambermaid,  tflr,''  If  you  re- 
ply, '*  What  is  vour  demand  ?^  the  answer 
uniformly  is,  **  Whatever  you  please,  sir  :** 
which  means,  I  desire  as  much  as  ever  I  can 
get  from  yon  ;  and  compared  with  its  terms, 
it  is  an  impertinent  lie,  or  amiserably  mean, 
and  vexatious,  and  demoralizing,  way  of  tor* 
menting  travellers  and  corruptmg  servants, 
If  yoH  give  them  for  example,  waiter  or 
boots,  any  less  (for  this  is  certainly  their  vex^ 
iest  minimum  in  London^  than  one  shilimK 
(35  cents)  aday-rthey  will  soon  prove  to  you 
that  they  lied  knowingly,  when  they  said, 
**  Whatever  j^  please,  sir.^  They  will  have 
from  you  ju^t  wnat  tkei/  please,  or  they  will 
insult,  molest,  and  injure  you  in  some  way, 
to  the  end  of  tne  chapter.  Truly,  we  objecu 
ed  compare tively  not  at  all  to  the  sum;  but 
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to  the  dUtbct  and  moltifarious  duns ;  to  the  I  corrifpble.    W«  tbodd  be  wholhr 

indefinite  and  yet  vociferoas  daims  ;  to  the  I  here ;  and  beware  of  all  approumetion  to 
con fonnding  anomaly  of  demanding,  what  is   the  British  system.    Custom  is  a  tyraii^  m 


at  the  same  time  admitted  to  be,  a  gratuity ; 
and  to  ihe  whole-souled  and  systematic  im- 
pudence of  the  manner,  of  prosecutjne  such 
a  strange  nAonstcr  of  a  claim.  Its  e&ct  on 
servants  is  degrading  and  corrupting  ^  while 
to  the  landlords  who  employ  them,  it  is  in- 
iquity to  reduce  them  to  such  termp.  In 
general  it  is  a  fact  that  the  perquisites;  so 
obtained,  constitute  all  their  wa^es  ^  they  set 
nothing  at  iiil  for  their  service,  besides  what 
they  amass  by  this  detestable  system  of 
sponging ;  and  this  they  very  often  plainrire- 
]y  urge,  as  a  reason  why  your  largesses  should 
be  larger,  implying  or  alleging  that  you  wrong 
them,  and  that  you  starve  them,  unless  your 
bounty  comes  up  to  ^*  whatever  they  please, 
sir/'  But  if  they  are  not  contented  with 
such  compensation,  the  landlords  will  dismiss 
them  promptly,  apd  find  as  quickly  twentv 
to  one  to  take  their  places  and  that  witn 
Hvidity.  For  it  b  another  general  fact  that 
tber  not  only  get  no  other  wages,  but  often 
find  their  post  profitable  ahd  ricn  in  a  rerj 
nigh  degree^  so  that,  in  many  hundreds  of 
these  establishments,  they  pay  the  landlords 
a  large  premium  or  bonus  for  the  pnvile|^~ 
of  being  leeches  to  every  body  tnat  brings 
blood  to  ch-culate  within  their  domiciliary 
realms.  1  have  heard  it  credibly  alleged  that 
they  sometimes  lay  up  money,  grow  rich,  re- 
tiro  and  live  on  their  income ;  and  this  in 
quite  a  number  of  instances.  In  every  de- 
partment too,  as  tliat  of  the  waiter  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  one  head  waiter ;  and  the  oth- 
ers, 4^  5,  or  6,  are  his  subordinates,  and  seem 
to  be  employed  by  himy  while  he  only  asks. 
**  for  the  waiter,  sir,*'  and  he  only  owns  and 
pockets  the  gift,  that  was  due  and  owing  and 
demanded,  of  every  visitor.  Each  of  the 
subordinates,  however,  can  ever  and  anon 
malce  out  an  extra  claim,  or  an  ingenious 
bint,  for  a  douceur ;  which  ofun  speeds,  and 
their  pockets  reap  the  advantage.  If  they 
officiously  brush  your  coat,  when  it  is  not 
necessary ;  or  your  hat,  when  it  was  all  neat 
and  smooth  before  ;  if  they  catch  up  your 
umbrella  to  open  and  dry  it,  or  volunteer 

firagmatically  to  despatch  any  little  char 
hat  you  never  thought  of  wishing  done  at 
all,  they  will  pass  some  compliment  on  **  io 
fine  a  gentleman  whom  they  love  to  serve," 
for  which  they  know  "  the  difference  be- 
tween gentlemen  and  others  f  since  the  lat- 
ter "  never  give  them  apy  thing,  whatever 
they  do  to  please  them."  One  reason  whjr  I 
have  thus  enlarged,  on  this  common  misery 
of  the  inns  and  hotels  and  eating  houses  of 
British  £urope,  is  that  it  is  not  so  in  our 
country  and  (DT  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  nev- 
er be!  It  is  a  system  of  dishonor  and  vexa- 
tion, of  corruption  and  dishonesty :  and  once 
introduced  and  established,  it  becomes  in- 


well  as  a  great  legisla^.  Me  is  also  a  mighty 
and  irresponsible  usurper  ;  damming  the  le-^ 
gislative,  jud.'dal.  and  executive  control,  of 
all  the  duties  and  all  the  decencies  of  life. 
Like  another  personage  of  kindred  character 
he  ^'speaks  great  words  against  the  Most 
High,"  and  tries  to  ^  wear  out  the  saincs  of 
tlie  Most  High  and  thinks  to  chaa^  tmaat 
and  laws  ;^  even  to  revolution  the  nature  of 
things.  Mos  est  lex  ;  and  the  argument  of 
custom,  ot  mos  est,  is  irresistible  in  many 
drcles.  As  we  were  strangers  to  alt  these 
usages,  though  we  had  heard  much  of  them 
before  we  came  to  the  Salopian,  we  asked 
the  landlord,  when  we  paid  our  rather  ple- 
thoric bill  at  the  bar,  what  it  was  expected 
we  should  pay  the  servants,  and  bow  many 
of  the  90  or  so  we  vrere  to  pay  ?  He  infV>rm- 
ed  us,  '*  That  is  none  of  my  business,  gender- 
men  ;  but  you  may  give  them  just  what  you 
please,  any  thing  or  nothing  as  suits  you.* 
They  however  nsed  very  different  language  ; 
and  we,  ut  mos  est,  paid  them,  at  the  hut- 
bandman  feeds  his  swine,  according  to  their 
voradty. 

On  my  own  account,  I  should  never  speak 
of  these  usages.  In  general,  I  waa  so  well 
treated  in  England  and  its  dependencies 
that  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  only,  as  } 
trust  1  am,  on  every  recollection  of  the  kind 
and  generous  hospitality  I  shared.  Nor  have 
I  any  grudge  to  feeder  soidid  interest  to 
foster,  by  this  commentary  on  what  I  disa>> 
prove,  condemn  and  despise :  but  simply 
because  I  view  the  system  as  pre^mtneutly 
wrong,  provoking,  and  unnecessary^  entirely 
so ;  that  is,  because  1  justly  abhor  ic,  I  write 
its  attributes,  descrikie  it»  practisingt,  and 
denounce  its  character.  A  system  of  »er» 
vility,  low  artifipe,  and  mean  expedients  to 
get  money,  is  odious  and  worthy  of  extirpa- 
tion any  where.  It  degrades  society  and 
tuins  principle,  wherever  it  exists;  and  I 
love  my  happy,  independent^  philosophic 
country,  too  well,  to  allow,  where  1  may  aid 
in  preventing  It,  our  conformity,  gradual  or 
immediate,  to  customs  that  result  from  the 
deeper  corruptions  of  transatlantic  society; 
that  are  niore  at  home  where  tliey  were  bom 
and  nurtured,  and  where  their  unsightly 
presence  and  sordid  conduct  can  be  coi»* 
paratively  endured.  Let  landlords  hire  and 
pay,  as  they  ought,  all  the  operatives  about 
their  establishment ;  and  then  be  responsi- 
ble, 9s  they  ought,  for  their  fidelity  and  ser- 
vice. Let  their  bills  be  proportionate;  and 
let  one  setdement  settle  the  account,  aod  so 
one  creditor  be  all  in  one  house.  If  their 
guests  and  customers  pay  as  much,  be  it  to ; 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  sum  total  of  service 
rendered,  they  are  all  willing  to  pay,  it  they 
are  honest  men.    It  would  make  tervanct 
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flora  of  «  oompUeocy.  It  wo«ld  elevate 
Ifaem  aborc  the  ctegmdioe  mod  coTniptiog 
neeetsitjr  of  «pon|nngf  with  all  its  abomina- 
blj  low  degradation,  its  retinue  of  arts  and 
airs  and  inuendos.  There  is  not  much  diffb- 
fence  between  meodicity  and  mendacity ; 
and  if  eustom  or  connivance  reduces  one's 
senrants  to  the  position  of  the  former,  com- 
mon sense  will  see  how  consequent  will  be 
the  disposition  of  the  hitter.  But  I  go  furth- 
er. It  were  better,  it  were  just,  to  give 
more  in  the  sum  of  your  bill  to  the  laixilord, 
than  to  brook  the  present  sfstem.  Yoiy  ac- 
commodations would  be  worth  more ;  worth 
more  the  service  done  you :  worth  more  ihe 
manner  and  the  matter  of  it ;  besides  that  it 
would  improve  the  servants,  and  the  land* 
lords,  and  the  system  ;  in  short,  improve  so^ 
ciety  oniversallv.  As  I  was  parser  to  both, 
•o  when  we  left  the  Hotel,  1  gave  what  I 
judged  a  proper  fee,  according  uthe  cus- 
tom, first,  to  the  head  waiter ;  who  demaod- 
mI,  with  bodily  proclivity  obsequious,^  What- 
ever you  please,  sir."  Here  his  negligences, 
mistakes,  and  inconvenient  manoeuvres,  in 
short  the  bad  attention  and  service  rendered, 
recurred  to  me ;  and  I  was  tempted  to  say, 
i  will  give  you  nothing,  because  tliat  is  ex- 
actly what  you  have  merited  and  earned.  In 
ftict,  we  had  eaten  only  one  niea)  a  day,  or- 
dinarily, in  the  Hotel,  because  of  engage- 
menu  that  took  08  out;  and  tliat  was  break- 
(ast,  wlien  the  attention  to  us,  who  never 
stormed  or  scolded  as  John  Bull  all  round  us 
did,  was,  for  just  the  reason  that  ought  to 
have  made  it  more  and  better,  siintcd  Imd 
irregular  and  incompetent.  But  we  never 
made  a  noisei  or  went  farther  than  a  gentle 
rertionstrance  at  the  time :  so  that  precious 
little  service  or  care  had  been  shown  us 
But  of  ti»is  I  said  nothing.  When  however 
he  took  the  bounty,  he  looked  displeased  ; 
and  quite  impudently  rejoined,  '^Why,  sir, 
everr  gentleman  gives  more  than  this.  You 
would  not  starve  the  waiter,  surely  ?*'  We 
just  gave  him  two  or  three  shillings  more, 
OD  the  prmdple  of  *'  a  sop  to  Cerberus ;'' 
then  settled  in  a  similar  way  with  boots  and 
poi;ter-rfor  doing  almost  nothing,  except 
teazing  us  for  compensation.  The  chamber- 
maid received  her  fee  at  an  earlier  period 
and  with  a  better  grace.  This  is  history— 
bpt  not  yet  the  history  of  America.  May 
our  veraadular  usages  never  be  reformed  ac- 
cording to  European  models,  at  least  on  this 
•nbject  1  The  waiter,  I  remember,  told  me 
how  many  dates  there  were  on  our  bill,  in 
which  he  reckoned  inclusively,  as  one,  the 
•vening  of  the  day  we  came,  and  also  the 
morning  of  the  day  we  went ;  and  insisted 
on  the  payment  or— a  gift,'  or  **  whatever 
you  please,  sir,"  for  every  date  distinctly  and 
in  the  aggregate ;  on  penalty  of  his  abuse 
and  being  charged  with  wishing  to  starve 
the  waitef.  ^^eateto  remember  the  waiter, 


sir."  Aye,  thai  I  will— especially  at  the  84- 
LOPiAM  HoTBL,  Loodoo ;  and  the  Amoel 
Inw,  Oxford;  where  angels  never  go  the 
second  time— I  should  judgCy  uidess  they  as- 
cend in  their  flight  to  find  it.  But  as  angels 
are  morally  of  two  distinct  det>cripiionSy  I 
am  not  certain,  in  a  case  of  such  ambiguity, 
what  its  title  means ;  or,  what  patroni^ce  a 
claims,  for  an  establishment  that  1  bope 
never  again  to  .visit.  1  would  even  prefer 
the  Mitre,  to  the  Avoel,  should  I  ever  see 
that  remarkable  city  again.  Mine  however 
will  not  be  **  visits,  few  and  far  between;** 
but  one,  and  that  never  repeated.  But  with 
grateful  filial  feelings,  can  1  sav  to  that  isl- 
and ot  my  ancestors, "  England,  with  all  thy 
faults,  1  love  thee  still,  theJ  country.**  Truly 
I  love  tlie  Enghsh  with  a  tender  cordiality, 
that  desires  tlieir  welfare,  even  if  it  will  not 
in  any  wise  suflfer  sin  upon  them. 
[Remainder  of  this  Letter  in  our  neit.] 


From  tbe  New*Tork  Joaroftl  of  Coouiitree. 
LOCUSTS. 

This  year  being  the  reirular  septerode- 
cennial  period  for  the  re-appearance  of  lo> 
ousts,  in  our  country,  and  these  insects  hav«> 
tug  already  made  tneir  debut  in  some  placM, 
we  cannot  do  less  tlian  devote  a  briel  space 
to  their  hintory  and  habits.  Whether  the 
locust  of  the  iJnited  Sutes  is  of  a  diflTerenc 
species  from  those  which  at  various  interval 4 
have  carried  terror  and  desolation  over  large 
portions  of  the  Eastern  world,  wc  cannot 
positively  say ;  though  it  is  certain  that  their 
visits  have  hitherto  proved  comparatively 
harmless.  The  history  of  the  iqimcnse  mul- 
tiplication of  locusts  in  some  cases,  and  of 
the  damage  done  by  them,  if  it  were  not  well 
authenticated,  would  be  wholly  incredible. 

This  lias  been  chiefly  in  oriental  Countries, 
where  the  insect  has  accordingly  a  proverbial 
repuution.  **  Th^  land,**  says  the  Prophet 
Joel. ''  is  as  the  gardeu  of  Eden  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness—yea, 
aud  nothing  shall  escape  them.*'  Again*— 
'*  they  shall  riin  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they 
shall  walk  every  one  in  his  ways,  and  they 
shall  not  break  their  ranks ;  neither  shall  one 
thrust  anotlier.** 

This  graphic  description  might  by  some 
be  mistaken  for  a  poetical  exaggeration ;  but 
let  us  observe  for  a  moment  how  remarkably 
it  is  accredited  by  the  account  the  welt 
known  Dr.  8haw  gives  in  his  Tiavels,  of  the 
ravages  of  these  animals  in  Barbary,  in  the 
spring  of  17d4,  when  they  appeareil  in  such 
numl^rs  as  abM>lutely  to  darken  ihe  air. 
After  a  while  they  retired  into  the  plains  to 
lay  their  eggs.  "  These,**  says  tlie^  traveller, 
**  were  no  sooner  hatched,  than  eacii  of  the 
broods  collected  itself  into  a  compact  body 
of  a  furlong  or  more  square,  and  marching 
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•fierwunk  dkecHy  towtrdt  die  tea,  they  let 
soefoiiiK  MtiaK  c!ien4«  'A^  i^pr  lAcm  m*i 
Ukemencfwar^  ctimbiin^  oter,  «i  thejad-^ 
Tanced,  erei^  tree  or  wiiil  that  irat  in  their 
way  ;  naj,  they  entered  into  our  vefy  hoases 
and  bed  chamben,  like  to  many  chievea.** 
He  then  goea  on  to  state  that  anempts  were 
made  to  s(Of  thehr  pro^reM  by  fires  of  stub* 
ble  aiid  heath,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  te  au* 
luerous  were  the  swarmS. 

In  179T,  Sotttbem  Africa  was  overran  in 
like  manner,  the  trardler  Barrow  behif 
there  at  the  time ;  and  be  sutes  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground,  for  an  area  ef 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  was  literatty  al« 
most  covered  wi^  them,  while  the  water  of 
a  wide  rirer  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
of  the  carcases  of  these  drowned  in  endeav 
oring  to  come  at  the  reeds  on  the  ban^. 
This  was  the  third  year  of  their  continuance, 
and  their  jifx:rease  from  year  to  year  was  es- 
timated at  over  a  million  fold.  The  year  be- 
fore, they  had  made  great  ravages,  but  were 
finally  driven  into  Uie  seas  which  is  their 
common  fate,  by  a  tempestuous  north  wind, 
and  when  they  were  afterwards  cast  upon 
the  shore,  Biirro^  says  they  made  a  bank 
three  or  four  feet  high,  eitending  fifty  miles 
in  length,  the  taint  of  which  was  plainly  per- 
dlptibie  ac  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty mites.  It  seems  tliat  during  the  niKht 
these  insects  discontinued  their  march  and 
clustered  tot^ther  m  har^e  heaps ;  and  at 
this  time  thefarjiers  somctiuies  destroyed 
vast  multitudes  ot  them  by  drivings  among 
them  a  flock  of  several  thousand  sheep. 

Pallas,  in  his  Travels  in  Russia,  gives  a 
more  minute  description  of  their  iiM>de  of 
march.  Alter  ^ettiuK  started  in  the  moniing, 
he  says,  they  resemble  a  swarm  of  anu,  all 
taking  the  same  course,  at  small  distaucet, 
but  without  touchmg  eacli  other  [**  neither 
$kaU  one  thrutt  tmothet^'^  Thej  uniiormly 
travel  toward  a  certain  region  as  fast  as  a  fly 
can  run,  and  without  leapincr,  unless  pursur 
ed.  In  their  course  they  advance  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  without  halting,  frequently  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  fathoms  and  upwards 
a  day.  '*  When  their  progress  is  opposed  hj 
ditches,  they  penetrate  through  them :  their 
way  can  only  be  impeded  by  water^  as  tliey 
are  apparently  terrified  by  every  kind  of 
moisture.  Otten,  however,  tliey  endeavor  to 
gain  the  opposite  bank,  with  the  aid  of  over- 
hanging boughs ;  and  if  the  stalks  of  plants 
or  shrubs  be  laid  across  the  water,  they  pass 
in  close  columns  over  these  temporary 
bridges,  on  which  they  even  seem  ro  rest,  and 
enjoy  the  refreshing  coolness.  As  sood  as 
tlie^  acquire  wings,  ihejr  progressively  dis- 
perse, but  still  fly  about  in  large  swarms.** 

As  lo^g  since  as  1650,  mention  is  made  of 
a  cloud  of  locusts  in  Russia,  which  entered 
the  country  in  (hree  dinerent  places:  and  it 
is  stated  in  a  volume  of  the  Engiisb  Library 


of  EmeiiaiBiag  Kaewiedjs,  aad  elsawfaiN» 
that  they  afterwards  sprM  them^eiTts  ever 
Poland  and  lithaaoia  in  such  iiusgbenv  thK 
the  earth  was  covered  and  the  air  darkenad 
with  them.  Thetrees bent wkh  their  wciight 
in  ssnto  instance^  and  in  others  iliev  wsic 
seen  lying  on  the  ground  dead»  lo  the  deptk 
of  four  feet. 

In  some  regioiis  of  ths  world  tliey  fiopokis 
and  DHgrate  almost  as  regalarl.f  as  oertais 
species  of  birds.  Icby  and  Man^los,  io  Ihcir 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  speak  of  soeiif 
at  the  southern  eitremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
one  noruinf,  a  swarm  resting  in  «  guily,  ia 
sufficient  numbers  to  aker  the  color  or  the 
rocks  they  alighted  on.  The  guides  stated 
that  they  were  ou  their  way  to  Gaca,  «ad 
that  they  passed  almost  annually.  Vu^aey 
also  descriDes  the  tnovenienta  of  swarsu 
which  caflM  under  his  own  obeervatioiu 

From  Africa,  whkh  would  appear  co  bo 
the  home -of  the  aoimai,  they  have  frequentljr 
come,  in  fonner  times  ospeciaHy,  iofeo  Italf 
and  Spain.  In  theyear '59avastphal«nKaf 
very  large  ones  ravaged  the  former  conotr? 
finr  and  wide,  until  th^  wer^  at  length  driven 
mto  the  sea ;  and  it  is  recorded  tliat  a  terri- 
ble pestilence  arose  from  their  steocfa,  wlik 
earned  off  aa  incredible  number  of  both  bmb 
and  heasu.  Thar  depredatioas  are  aaie  to 
have  been  such  iu  the  Venetian  territoiy,  io 
the  yeiir  1478,  as  to  have  occasioned  a  tam* 
me  la  which  SOfiOO  persons  perislied.  There 
is  certainly  norhiag  improbable  m  this  state- 
meat. 

We  o^not  ascertain  from  the  aooroes  of 
information  within  our  reach,  that  Q^nsi 
Britain  has  been  infest^^  by  iheae  iusecu 
to  any  considerable  extent,  they  appeared 
in  England,  it  is  stated,  in  1796,  but  forto- 
nately  disappeared  without  j^ropagating. 

We  shall  add  to  these  notices  oTttie  looast, 
as  some  of  them  may  be  considered  apocry- 
phal, or  insufficiently  authenticated,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ablest  fuid  roinuteH  dcacriptioa 
of  the  same  kind  we  liave  met  with,  and  thb 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  missioaary£ay*s  Coffra- 
ri^n  Researches*  published  last  year  in  Loo- 
don,  and  republished  here  recaoUy  %qF  the 
Harpers.  I  he  vear  1838  was*  iu  the  Cape 
of  CrQod  Hope  Colony,  ushered  in,  it  seems, 
by  *^  immense  swamie''  of  these  uue9t%, 
which  H  literally  darkened  the  Heaves  fur 
several  days.''  On  the  wing,  he  si|fs,  they 
appear  like  a  black  cloud  at  a  diatiance,  but 
when  they  arrive  at  hand,  their  denait  j  intei^ 
cepts  the  solar  rays  io  such  a  nuMMior  a&  to 
cause  an  awful  vloom,  like  an  eclipse^  and  i 
noise  like  that  of  a  torrent,  bi  some  of  tk 
Villages,  they  were  spread  on  the  grcMspd  ^ 
tliickiv  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiicub 
the  inhabitants  could  keep  them  out  of  ttat 
houses.  The  water  oonduils  were  filled ;  ^ 
rveer$  m  wntamkuUi  tkat  Me  iipptars  mts 
offkndvetoihe  meU:  thehethtigfi 
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il^CMU'o^rM « the'treet  Ii6i{h6d  down,  with  tbeoiy ' 
and  the  vineyardft  Md  wMte.  ^  Fields  whieh 
therisiiig  mn  beheld  covered  with  luivri- 
«iice,  are,  before  erenim  a  deserL  for  wher^ 
ever  they  alight,  not  a  leaf  it  left  upon  the 
trees,  a  Dlade  of  grass  umm  the  pastare,  nor 
ao  ear  of  corn  in  the  fielo.*' 

Mr.  Kay  speaks  of  the  *^  freqaeni  risito'' 
of  thelocu'tas  rendering  the  prospects  of 
the  BgrkuHurUti  in  that  region  extrtaiejy 
precarious.  The  antidote  to  the  bane  is 
toimd,  to  some  eiiteot,  io  the  locmit  bird^ 
which,  according  to  a  benevolent  regalation 
of  .Providence,  appears  in  ipyriads  corres^ 
ponding  to  the  enemj  it  has  to  deal  with, 
and  makes  great  havoc  among  them.  In 
1889  their  ravages  were  mostly  prevented  ni 
this  way. 

OhbervatioiH  in  that  qaarter  of  the  world 
of  which  we liave  but  spoken,  add  newJRos- 
trationsto  the  reference  made  in  Scripture 
to  the  ancient  use  of  this  ioseotfor  haman 
fdod.  In  South  Africa,  not  only  do  the  cat> 
tie  eat  the  locnst  with  avidity— parhaps, 
however,  partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  o(  bet- 
ter food  which  tkey  occasion— but  the  Bush- 
men also,  and  other  of  the  desert  tribes,  of- 
ten xatber  them  and  lay  them  up  for  a  winter 
store.  Tlie  mode  of  curing  and  cooking  is, 
to  take  off  the  Wings  and  legs,  then  roast, 
then  reduce  the  bodies  to  dust, and  thii  is  put 
«ip  in  hags  like  flour. 


WBITIV08  OF  WASamOTON. 

Iv  noticing  soma  weeks  ago  these  admira- 
hic  volumes,  published  by  Mr,  Sparks,  we 
Mlarred  to  some  of  the  early  papers  of 
^Washington,  ibnong  these,  written  in  his 
own  haiiil,  is  a  leries  of  maiims  under  the 
head  of  '*  Jltti!st  qf  civiUiy  mid  deccrit  bekiaV' 
imtr  M  rompofiy  and  amoerMnso8.'*<-^f  these 
there  110.  The  only  specimens  published 
we  extract,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Sparks  in  the 
-opinion,  that  **  whoever  bos  studied  tihc  cha 
racter  of  Washington,  will  be  persuaded  that 
^omit  of  its  rooet  ptommeot  features  took 
their  shape  from  the  rules  thus  early  selected 
and  adopted  as  has  guide."— JY.  F.  Amerkan, 

1.  Every  action  io  company  ought  to 'be 
with  some  sign  of  respect  tu  those  present. 

9.  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to 
yourself  with  a  bumming  noise,  nor  drum 
with  yonr  fiugers  or  feet. 

3.  Sleep  not  wheiy  others  speak,  sit  not 
whea  others  stand,speidi  notwUrnvoa  slmuld 
Md  yoar  peace,  and  walk  not  when  others 
stop.  • 

4.  Tarn  not  your  bad(  to  others,  ecnacially 
\iBg9  jog  not  tlie  table  or  desk  < 

itacfaer  reads  or  writes^  1 
atqrona. 


wbieh 


reads  or  writes^  \vaA\  not  on 


.6.  B#  no  batterer,  aeithar  play  with  any 
•na  that  delights  not  to  be  playod  with. 
€L  Read  no  latleffa,  boAt  or  psptrs  in 


oonspany,  bat  when  there  is  a  naowfiiy  fer 
doing  it  you  must  ask  leave.  Coma  not  near 
the  books  or  wMtings  of  any  one  so  as  to 
read  them,  unasked.  Also,  look  not  nigh 
vrhen  any  other  is  writing  q  letter. 

7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but 
in  serious  matters  somewhat  grave. 

a  Show  not  yourself  glad  of  the  misfotw 
tunes  of  another,  though  he  ware  your  en* 
emy. 

9.  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater 
quality  than  yourself,  stop  and  retire,  eSpa*> 
dally  if  it  be  «t  a  door,  or  any  strait  plsJoe, 
to  give  way  for  him  to  pass. 

10.  They  that  arc  in  dignity  or  office  have 
iu  all  places  precedency ;  but  whilst  ihey  are 
young,  thay  ouaht  to  respect  those  that  are 
their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities,  though 
they  have  na  public  charge. 

11.  It  IS  good  nMumers  to  prefer  them  to 
whom  we  speak  before  ourselves,  especially 
if  they  he  above  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort 
we  ought  to  begin. 

18.  Let  your  discourse  With  man  of  basi* 
oess  be  short  and  comprehensive. 

13.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently 
play  the  physician,  if  you  be  not  knowing 
therein. 

14.  in  writing  or  speakin|;,  give  to  every 
person  hts  due  titie,  according  to  his  degree 
and  the  custom  of  ehe  place. 

15.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argu- 
ment, but' alwavs  submit  your  judgment  to 
others  with  modesty. 

18.  Undertake  not  to  teach  yoar  equal  ia 
the  art  himself  professes :  it  savors  ol  arro* 
gnncy* 

17.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though 
it  succeeds  not  well,  blame' not  him  that  did 
it. 

18.  Being  to  advise,  or  reprehend  any  ena« 
consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public  or 
private,  presently  or  at  some  other  time ; 
also  in  what  terms  to  do  it ;  and  in  reprov- 
ing, show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with 
sweetness  and  mildness. 

19.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in 
what  place  soever  givto ;  but  afterwards  not 
being  culpable  take  a  tiaie  or  place  conven- 
ient to  let  him  know  it  that  gave  tbem. 

to.  Mock  oot«  nor  Jest  at  any  thing  of  im- 
portance, break  no  jesu  that  are  sharp  bit- 
ing, and  if  you  deliver  any  tiling  witty  and 
pleasant,  abstain  from  btighing  thereat  your- 
self. 

SI.  Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  un- 
blameable  vourself,  for  example  n  more 
prevalent  tnan  precept. 

89.  Use  no  reproachful  Language  against 
any  one,  neither  curses  nor  reviling. 

23.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports, 
to  the  disparagement  of  any  one. 

5(4/  ill  your  apparel  be  modest,  and  en- 
deavor to  accommodate  nature  rather  than 
procMre  admiration.    Bu^p  to  tlie  fashion  of 
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yvm  eq^als^  such  u  are  cirO  ftOd  ordoriy 
with  resptct  to  timt  and  place. 

95.  Play  not  the  ptMcocky  looking  every 
where  about  you  to  see  it'  you  be  well  deck- 
ed, if  your  ftboes  6t  well,  if  your  stockinss 
fit  neatly  and  clothes  handsomely. 

96.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good 
cjuality  if  you  esteem  your  own  reputation, 
tor  it  IS  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  com- 
pany. 

27.  Let  your  conversation  be  without 
maliee  or  envy,  for  it  is  a  siiin  of  a  tractable 
and  commenaable  nature,  and  in  aU  cases 
ofjpassion  adniit  reason  to  govern. 

98.  fie  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend 
to  discover  a  secret. 

99.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things 
amontst  grown  and  learned  men  ;  nor  very 
difficult  questions  or  subjects  aonong  the  ig- 
norant, nor  things  hard  to  be  believed. 

SO.  Speak  not  of  doleful  things  ia  time  of 
mirth,  nor  at  the  table  ;  speak  not  of  melati- 
chnly  things^  as  death  and  wounds,  and  if 
others  menuon  them,  change,  if  you  can,  the 
discourse.  Tell  not  youi'dreams'  but  tp  your 
inticnate  friends. 

31.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none  take 
pleasure  in  mirth.  £au{(h  not  aloud  nor  at 
all  without  oocaaion.  Deride  no  man's  mis- 
fortune, though  there  seem  to  be  some  cause. 

39.  Speak  not  iniurions  words  neither  in 
jest  or  in  earnest.  Scoff  at  none,  although 
they  give  occasion. 

53.'  Be  not  t'prward,  bat  friendly  and  cour^ 
teous ;  the  firs>t  to  salute,  hear  and  answer, 
and  bt;  not  pensive  when  it  is  time  to  con^ 
verse. 

34.  Detract  not  from  otheis,  but  neither 
be  excessive  in  commending. 

35.  Oo  not  thither,  where  you  know  not 
whether  jou  shall  be  welcome  or  not.  Give 
not  advice  without  being  asked,  and  when 
desired,  do  it  briefly. 

3d.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  tlic 
part  of  either  unconstrained,  and  be  not  ob- 
stinate in  your  opinion ;  in  things  indifferent 
be  of  the  m%ior  side. 

37.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of 
othersi;  for  that  belongs  to  parenu,  masters 
and  superiors. 

38.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of 
others,  and  ask  not  bow  they  came.  What 
YOU  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  firieod  de- 
liver not  before  others. 

3<^.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in 
company,  but  in  your  own  language,  and 
that  a!i  those  of  quality  do,  and  not  as, the 
vulgar.    Sublime  matters  treat  serinuslyl 

40.  Think  before  you  speak  ;  pronounce 
not  imperfectly,  nor  brins;  out  your  words 
too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

41.  When  another  speaks,  be  attehtive 
yourself,  and  disturb  not  the  audience.  If 
any  hesitate  in  his  words  help  him  not,  and 
answer  him  not  till  his  speech  be  ended. 


er  his  opinion,  and  submit  to  the  Ju^^ 
of  the  migor  part  specially  if  thef 


4St.  Trtatvrith  man  at  fit  tines  aboatlwai* 
ness,  and  whisper  not  in  Um  company  of 
others. 

43.  Make  no  comparisons  :  and  if  any  of 
the  company  be  commended  for  any  brave 
act  of  virtue,  commend  not  another  for  the 
same. 

44.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news^  if  yon  know 
not  the  truth  thereof.  In  discoursing  of 
things  you  have  heard,  name  not  yonr  aiShor 
always.    «A  secret  discover  not. 

45.  Be  not  curious  to  kno%T  the  aflairs  of 
otliers,  neither  approach  to  those  that  speak 
m  private. 

4&  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  par- 
form,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

47.  When  y^u  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  with* 
out  passion  and  with  discretim,  however 
mean  the  person  may  be  you  do  it  to. 

48.  When  your  superiors  talk  to  any  body, 
hear  them,  but  aeither  sp)eak  nor  laugh. 

49.  In  disputes,  be  not  so  desirous  to  over- 
come as  not  to  give  liberty  to  each  one  to 
deliver! ' 
ment  ( 
are  judges  of  the  disfiute. 

50.  Be  not  tedious  in  discourse,  make  not 
nsany  digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the  same 
matter  of  discourse. 

51.  Speak  no  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is 
unjust. 

59.  Make  n'«  show  of  taking  great  deligbt 
in  your  victuals,  feed  not  with  greediness, 
cut  your  bread  with  a  knife,  lean  not  on  the 
table,  neither  6nd  fault  with  what  you  eaL 

53.  Be  not  angry  at  the  tabic  whatever 
happens,  and  if  yon  have  reason  to  be  ao^ 
show  it  not :  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance, 
especially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  ho^ 
mor  makes  one  dish  a  feast. 

54.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  but  if  it  be  your  due  or  the  master 
of  the  house  will  have  it  so,  contend  not  lest 
you  should  trouble  the  companv* 

55.  When  you  speak  of  God  or  his  attri- 
butes, let  it  be  seriously,  in  reverence  and 
honor,  and  obey  your  natural  paraoti  al- 
though they  be  poor. 

50  Let  your  recreattoos  be  manful  not 
sinful. 

57.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  vonr  breast  th«t 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called  consdenoe. 


SORE   THROAT. 

Wk  have  known  several  in  which  this  dis- 
tressing complaint,  even  in  its  worst  stage, 
has  been  immediately  alleviated,  and  spera*- 
Iv  cured,  by  the  following  simnle  remedy : — 
Mix  a  pennyworth  of  poundeci  camphor  with 
a  vrine  glass  full  of  brandy,  poor  a  small 

Suantity  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  allow  it  to 
issolre  in  the  mouth  every  hour.  The  third 
or  fourth  senerally  raables  the  patient  to 
swallow  with  ease.— ItoWjpore  BtrM. 
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NO.  66. 


From  the  New-York  ObierTer. 

DBATH-BED  OF  THE  HON.  WM.  WIRT. 

SsB !  be  oommaneth  at  the  gtte  of  hea? eo^— 
Call  him  not  baek. 

Detain  him  not  witMears, 
Ve  loving  opes,  who  from  your  beii%'s  dawn. 
Have  in  your  reverenoe  thrined  biro,  next  to  God. 

He  drinks  the  oup  alone,  most  tender  wife  ! 
He  who  so  long  hath  held  no  earthly  draught 
Of  woe  or  happiness,  unshared  by  thee. 
ile  drinks  that  cup  alone.    Thou  may*st  not  drain 
Its  hitler  dregs  for  him,  nor  fearless  plaee 
Thy  soul  in  his  soul's  stead,  as  fain  thou  woold'st. 
If  Hwere  thy  Father's  will. 

Is  this  that  form. 
So  late  with  manhood's  majesty  replete  f 
Is  this  the  lofty  brow  from  whenee  looked  forth 
The  ruling  mind  ^ 

How  like  the  flower  of  grasi. 
Is  all  we  eall  perfection  !    Hov  doth  man 
Fall  from  his  glory,  if  one  baleful  breath  ^ 
But  stir  his  nerves,  or  eheck  the  refluent  tide 
That  visits  every  vein,  or  sweep  those  cells 
Unkindly,  where  his  lueid  thoughts  ai'e  bom. 
«  7^  door  i»  otened,'"    Hark,  it  is  the  last 
Last  sound  from  that  pale  lip. 

What  scans  the  eye 
That  pierees  thus  the  shroud  ot  clim 


With  brightening  ray  /    Do  hovering  angels  show 
The  unt^d  riehes  of  that  realm  which  needs 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon  to  light  it  /.Spread  they  wide 
The  tokens  of  redeeming  love,  to  cheer 
The  heart  that  struggling  with  the  wreathed  hoods 
Of  earth's  most  dear  and  saered  charities, 
Doth  find  them  rooted  in  iu  deepest  core. 

«  ne  door  to  opened,'* 

Enter  in,  thou  blest. 
And  holy  soul.    'Twere  sm  to  bind  thee  here. 
The  prouflest  fliefitof  this  olay-compass'd  thought. 
Boasting  itself  all  limitless,— dares  not 
To  follow  thee,  or  shadow  forth  thy  bliss. 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  who  didst  meekly  draw 
Thy  purest  treasures  from  the  Book  of  God, 
And  wear  them  as  an  amulet,  to  shield 
Thy  breast  f(om  stain,— still  shall  thf  countrj 

•grave 
Thy  name  upon  the  Urim  of  her  heart. 
Till  Its  exulting  pulses  cease  to  beat 
O'er  the  true  rreatneso  of  her  gifted  sons. 

L.  H.  8. 


From  the  New- York  Evangdisc. 
JOURNAL    OF    A     VISIT    TO     EUROPE. 

JBy  Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 
LETTER  VIII.— (Concluded.) 
It  was  DOW  the  eveaine  of  the  last  day  of 
April ;  aud  the  matter  ofmy  duty>  to  appear 
at  Exeter  hall,  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  on  the  morrow,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.  was  reduced  to  a  human 
certainty.    It  wae  also  a  prospect  of  terrible 


interest  to  me.  My  health  was  yet  nervously 
infirm.  The  recent  exciutions  had  not  spe- 
cially helped  it  I  felt  a  head-ache  that 
seemed  continuous ;  a  weakness  that  felt  in- 
competent ;  and  a  conciousness  of  disqualifi- 
cation, f^eneral  and  special,  for  the  service 
and  the  occasion,  which  was  sometimes  ap- 
palling. Still,  I  had  **  put  my  hand  to  the 
plough/*  and  was  resolved  to  go  on  with  the 
agriculture ;  trusting  **  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest*' for  bis  blessing,  that  could  make  me 
equd  to  any  duty.  Bat  then,  such  an  audi- 
ence !  The  elite  of  Europe  and  the  werld ; 
the  scholars  and  the  nobles,  the  heroes  and 
the  chieftains,  of  church  and  state :  the  wise, 
and  the  good,  and  the  Kreat«  of  the  earth,  in 
select  and  solemn  and  mighty  convocation  ! 
And  yet>  thousht  I,  what  of  it  all  ?  Can  I  not 
Ko  and  tell  a  plain  tale  of  truth,  before  them 
and  God !  Are  they  not  men  ;  and  if  great 
and  rood,  can  they  not  make  allowance,  and 
o?erlook  a  weakness,  as  mere  weakness  itself 
never  will  ?  A  man  of  no  dignity  cannot  be 
condescending.  He  is  to  low  already,  for 
the  godlike  action.  To  stoop,  would  sink 
him ;  he  could  never  rise  to  recover  from  it. 
Condescension  in  such  an  one  would  ruin 
him.  It  would  reduce  his  dignity  to  absolute 
insolvency.  But  true  magnanimity  is  of  dif- 
ferent material  and  of  superior  character. 
The  gratest  being  in  the  universe  has  the 
most  condescension.  I  will  thipw  myself  on 
the  generous  feelings  of  my  hearers;  do  as 
tvelfas  I  can ;  rejoice  in  them  that  can  do 
better :  and  aim  at  no  mark  above  the  power 
or  skill  of  common  archery  to  hit. 

With  these  reflections,  after  tea,  having 
some  ratherurgent  preliminaries  to  dispatch, 
I  sallied  forth  alone;  went  round  to  the 
Strand,  delivered  several  of  my  letters,  one 
as  far  distant  as  Paternoster- row  and  St. 
Paul*s,  (about  1 1-2  miles,)  and  returned. — 
Then  the  Professor  and  myself,  to  get  wonted 
a  little  to  the  scenes  around  us,  walked  out 
towards  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  Through  the  very  gentlemanly 
courtesy  of  P.  Lalor.Esq.,  M.  P..  member  for 
Ireland,  we  nere  aomitted  to  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  very  evening : 
and  happy  am  I  to  record  our  common  obli- 
gations, and  our  common  admiration,  to- 
wards a  man,  to  whoin  the  fact  that  we  were 
strangers,  was  a  sufficient  introduction ;  and 
the  fact  that  we  were  Americans^  an  ample 
recommendation.  The  manner  as  well  as  the 
matter,  of  liis  kindness,  was  opportune  and 
humane  and  elegantlv  well  done :  answering 
the  high  character  of  a  finished  Irish  gentle* 
man,  of  which  our  preppssessioiis  were  in 
common  high ;  and  to  which,  on  this  occasion, 
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oar  coounoa  obUcations  were  then  esfprested 
•9  they  are  now  recorded.  Of  th«  mterior 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  looks  too 
much  like  a  common  house,  more  hereafter. 

Tbmple  BAB  is  o«e  of  the  mntions  of  corn- 
men  notoreity  in  London.  The  Strand  there 
tenoinatee  eastward  and  then  Fleet-streec 
becins,  This  is  a  very  common  way  in  tbe 
ordering  of  their  streets.  One  contiouity  of 
a  street, as  lonx  as  our  Grand  street  or  firoad- 
way»  would  have  in  its  progress  successively, 
perhaps  four  or  five  diflTerent  names :  as  if 
we  should  call  the  latt^,  Broadway,  up  to 
St.  Panls ;  then  Park-street,  up  to  Chambers 
street ;  then  Manhattan-street,  up  to  Canal- 
•treet ;  then  Palace-street,  up  toUnion^lace ; 
and  then  Main-street,  up  to  its  termination 
at  the  House  of  Refuge :  and  prefer  this  to 
our  noble  identical  Broadway  of  three  miles 
in  length,  as  it.  now  is.  In  London,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  all  ri^bt.  and  to  have  its  ad- 
Tantai^es,  thus  to  divkle  them  into  many, 
where  they  might  have  been  easil  v  and  natp 
urally  named  as  one.  Temple  bar  is  tbe 
westernmost  gate  of  the  M  city  of  London 
proper ;  and  tSe  Strand  interjacent  was  once 
the  country  road,  as  it  is  now  the  splendid 
street,  that  connects  the  two  cities,  as  they 
once  were»  of  London  and  Westminster 
wl^ich  are  now  virtually  one  and  the  same. 
Still,  we  call  it  citv  to  tne  east ;  town  to  the 
west,  of  Temple  har.  The  exact  limits  of 
Westminster  as  it  was,  1  do  not  accurately 
know  ;  but  if  old  London  begins  at  Temple 
bar^  old  Westminster  may  now  be  viewed  as 
having  included  the  Strand  and  extended  up 
to  It.  Certain  it  is  that  the  diartered  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  has 
an  ancient  custom  of  honoring  Temple  bar 
as  the  terminu9  of  its  power.  The  ceremony 
alwajrs  observed  tliere,  for  example,  when 
the  king  is  about  to  enter  the  city  from  West- 
minster, seems  to  demonstrate  $he  matter. 
When  his  majesty  approaches  in  state,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  appears,  as  if  to  authorize  his 
entrance ;  he  tnerc  delivers  to  him  the  sword 
of  soite,  which  is  graciously  returned,  when 
his  lordship,  like  a  good  and  loyal  subject  as 
he  always  is,  personal  and  official,  rides  un- 
covered, in  token  of  bis  fidelity  and  rever- 
ence, before  the  chariot  of  majesty. 

Temple  bnr  is  just  a  massive  arch-way 
gate,  or  barrier  thrown  across  the  street, 
erected  originally  with  considerable  taste 
and  arcbitectiinti  display,  Which  indeed  it  yet 
retains  if  one  can  aiscern  or  believe  them ; 
din^y  as  it  looks,  and  sooty  black  as  it  is, 
with  all  its  weather-bee  ten  and  smoke-dried 
royalty  of  statues.  It  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest gate,  or  rather  now  the  only  remain- 
ing one,  of  the  ancient  citjr  bonnoarie^.  It 
is  nearly  170  years  old,  having  been  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect 
and  the  patriotically  venerated  .improver  of 
tbe  metropolis.    An  inscription,  now  nearly 


effaced  or  illecihle^  on  the  east  side,  endeav- 
ors to  tell  us  that  it  was  erected  durinfir  the 
years  1671—2,  and  v^homagittraiu  generando^ 
held  and  exercised  the  ofiice  of  Lord  Mayor 
in  each  of  those  years.  There  are  two  royal 
statues,  posted  each  in  an  appropriate  niche, 
on  either  side  ;  namely,  the  last  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  and  the  first  three  of  the  Stuarts.  Over 
the  gateway  on  the  east  side,  carvod  in  stone, 
after  the  lashion  antique,  are  the  forms  dis« 
played  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  L, 
with  the  royal  arms  over  the  key-sione.  Oo 
the  west,  are  those  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
n.  in  Roman  senatorial  habits.  It  was  built 
bOon  after  the  era  of  "  the  great  fire,**  of 
Portland  stone ;  its  order  is  Corinthian,  and 
of  rustic  work  below.  It  has  three  arches  or 
apertures;  one  central  for  carriages,  and 
two  small  laterals  or  posterns  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. 

It  wa^  formerly  a  custom  of  horror,  to  ex- 
hibit here,  high  and  drv,  to  the  observation 
of  all  beholders,  the  heads  of  traitors  and 
state  criminals,  imniediately  after  execution ; 
they  were  placed  on  the  arched  pinnacle  of 
this  ^te  that  is,  the  centre  of  its  upward 
exterior  serai-cirtular  -curve;  a  place  con- 
spicuous anil  palpable  to  the  gaze  of  thou- 
sand of  the  hardened  or  terroi^struck  popu- 
lace ;  who  could  learn  from  it  iodeed — and 
frequently  little  more  than  this^the  impta- 
cableness  of  a  monarch's  wratk,  and  in  what 
way  they  might,  if  they  chose,  insure  to  their 
own  heads  a  bimilar  elevation,  all  at  tbe  ex- 
pen«e  of  the  exchequer  of  majesty.  It  is 
now  done  away,  and  by  many  unknown  or 
forgotten  :  and  this,  and  things  by  thousands 
generally  like  this,  demonstrate  m  tlie  main, 
after  all  that  we  moralists  inveigh  against 
the  manners  of  tbe  age,  a  real  iroprovemei^t 
of  the  modems  over  the  barbarous  usages  of 
the  ancients— of  no  veri  distant  period.  Such 
associations  ^Ith Temple  bar,  are  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  civic  sentiment  and  popu- 
lar jubilation.  .  It  is'  here,  the  people  more 
think  and  remember,  that,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, tlie  corporation  of  London  display 
themselves;  vaunt  their  powers  and  privi- 
leges ui  the  presence  of  the  kmg ;  receive 
his  majesty  and  others  of  the  royal  family ; 
attend  to  (he  prodamatioos  of  heralds-at- 
amis,  Or  those  of  more  civil  messages  and 
manners ;  and  flourish  their  compliments,  of 
pleaSed  and  condescending  authority,  to  greet 
any  drstinguished  i^rsonages,  or  honorable 
visitors,  whom  they  may  choose  to  recognise 
in  the  style  of  n  pageant,  as  they  welcome, 
them  hlso  ceremoniously, "  within  the  walls" 
of  their  own  domiciliary  regime,  or  corporate 
homestead. 

Charinp-Caoss  is  another  distinguished 
locality,  which  we  may  here  contemplate ; 
as  it  designates  the  western  end  of  theStrand,* 
and  occupied  an  area  considerably    large, 
which  seems  to  be  constituted  by  the  meet- 
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ia^  of  three  or  four  broad  aireBues  from  4if'- 
ferent  points  of  the  oompftss ;  m  Wbitebali 
and  Parliament  street  trom  the  aouth,  the^ 
Strand  from  tbe  •  east,  Cockspur  street  from 
the  west,  and  indirectl^r  St.  Martinet  Lane, 
Castle  stveet,  and  inaiiy  others  from  tiie 
noriii.  lu  historical  associatioas  are  many 
and  interesting.  To  a  yisitant  AsMrican,  the 
scenery  and  the  grouad  are  classic  He 
stands  where  Cromwell  stood.  At  the  soutli 
ho  sees  the  very  Whitehall,  on  ascafibid  in 
front  of  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Jaiw 
uary  30, 1649.  The  place  itself  is  named 
from  its  central  point,  where  onc^  stood  a 
popish  CROSS ;  one  of  those  raai>T  erected  by 
Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor,  his 
Qfueen.  Charing  is  of  doubtful  etvmolofcy. 
Some  antiquarians  tell  os  that  ^n  this  spot, 
or  very  n^ar  it,  was  once  the  site  of  a  little 
village,  called  Charing.  Others  prefer  a  dif<r 
fereot  theory,  denying  that  such  a  village 
ever  existed ;  and  contend  for  the  French 
oriisin  of  a  word  now  completely  Anglicised. 
These  say  that  Edward  named  it,  as  the  rest- 
ing place  of  his  dear  Queen ;  saying  pensive- 
ly chere  Kerne :  as  Elizabeth  afterward,  in 
the  days  of  Spanish  Armada,  gave  name  to 
FurJUet,  m  Essex,  on  the  Thames,  about  90 
miles  below  London ;  because  she  went  down 
there  to  see  her  naval  heroes  off,  and  having 
waved  to  them  her  last  valedictory  signal, 
turned  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  set  her 


face  towards  the  metropolis,  "  O  my  poor 
t  !^   1  he  cross  remamed  there  in  good 


fleet! 


keeping,  we  are  told,  till  the  era  of  the  civil 
wars ;  not  of  the  roses,  hut  loi^  afterward 
of  those  spirits  and  pnnciples  or  civil  rights 
andpolitical  freedom,  in  the  results  of  which, 
as  Gud  has  overruled  them  at  this  day,  every 
American  especially  has  reason  toiejoice. 
The  cross  was  demolished  before  Charles  was 
beheaded,  whose  '*  martyrdom"  they  now 
commemorate  with  such  loyalty  and  solemn 
pomp  ^very  year.  It  was  destro^'cd  as  a 
monument  of  superstition,  justly  otfensive  to 
those  purt/an  Christian  reformers  whom  even 
Hume  rightly  honors  as  identically  the  pre- 
servers and  the  restorers  of  liberty.  They 
considered  it^  as  it  was,  a  monument  of  po- 
pish superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  did,  for 
the  matter  of  it,  as  rightly  and  well,  I  sup- 
pose, as  the  work  was  done  of  good  king 
Hczekiah,  when  in  a  similar  style  he  destroy- 
ed the  fabrics  of  abomination  that  disgraced 
his  ancestry ;  and  spared  not  things  mtrin- 
sically  sacred,  and  originally  holy,  and  of 
consecrated  antiquity  too,  wtien  he  saw  them 
abused  as  the  occasions  of  almost  universal 
paganism  and  sin.  ^*  He  removed  the  high 
places,  and  brake  the  images,  [or  statues,] 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  broke  in  pieces 
the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  ; 
for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did 
burn  incense  to  it ;  and  he  called  it  Nehush- 
tan  f  which  means  a  piece  rf  hrate.    This 


shows  just  the  difference  between  the  hateful 
dotage  of  superatition,  odious  jpre-emiiiently 
to  goodness  and  to  God,  and  the  pliilosophic 
and  indignant  estimate  of  true  religion  i^ 
oppQsed  to  it.  Let  no  Christian^  no  pbilan* 
tbropist«  iio  American,  be  seen  dishonoring 
the  noble  oharactery  or  disparaging  the  grand 
achievements,  or  magnifying  the  admitted 
faults,  of  the  old  British  Pueitans,  the 
Cats^sh  oi  ^orious  memory,  the  efficient 
and  untidiig  and  self-dc;F0ted  pioneers  and 
martyrs  of  our  own  American  liberty.  *'  The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  :  hut  the  name 
of  the  wicked  shall  rot.**  So  thought  X,  when 
first  and  last  I  looked  at  the  localities  near 
Charing^Cross.  After  the  destruction  of  tnis 
cross  in  the  raign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  repla- 
ced witb  another  <<  Nehushtao  f  which  1  less 
or  comparatively  nothing  censure,  as  soch  an 
object  IS  scarce  likely  to  patronize  the  direct 
and  degenerate  violation  of  the  first  aud  sec* 
ond  precepts  of  the  decalogue  t  it  v^aathe 
stately  and  fine  equestrian  statue  of  that  moiir 
arch,  to  which  identically  I  have  before  al* 
luded.  It  IS  now  a  very  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  is  really  interesting 
in  iu  history.  It  was  cast  by  Le  Sueur,  of 
massive  brass,  ia  the  year  1633,  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  the  loyal  Howard- Arundel  family  ; 
and  was  the  first  equestrian  statue  jever  erecr 
ted  in  Gr^t  Britain ;  an  honor'  which  is 
quite  a  distinction  now,  when  monumental 
bronze  is  a  common  ornament  in  every  form. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  a  feature  of 
the  age  and  a  landmark  ot  the  progressiva 
ascendency  of  reformed  sent'unent,  that  the 
loyalties  of  the  cavaliers  and  the  royalties  of 
the  autiiorities  of  the  times,  were  too  prudent 
to  re-erect  thcdeniolished  cross,  and  so  flatly 
to  counteract  the  popular  will !  They  ereo- 
ted  a  political,  rather  thau  areJigioMS,  ensign. 
But  even  this  became  intoleraQy  obnoxious 
not  long  afterwards.  When  the  Parliament 
became  ascei^dant  and  military,  agamst  the 
royal  forces,  and  the  hopes  and  the  troops  of 
Charles  began  to  wane  towards  the  final 
eclipse  of  his  fortunes,  the  Parliament  de^* 
creed  iu  removal  and  destruction ;  and  for 
that  purpose  they  actually  dismounted  it, 
and  sold  it  to  one  John  Hiver,  a  son  of  Tubal- 
cain ;  or,  in  modern  phrase,  a  brazier^  in 
liolborn;  with  the  understainding  that  ha 
should  break  it  to  pieces  and  use  it  in  hip 
art,  according  to  their  strict  orders  and  his 

Sfobable  engagements  equally  strict.  But 
ohn  Biver  knew  *'  a  more  excellent  way ,^  as 
he  thought.  He  received  it  into  his  own  pos- 
session ;  conceived,  without  any  such  trouble 
some  calculation  as  might  have  vexed  Archi- 
medes, that  the  brass  was  more  valuable  to 
him,  or  might  easily  become  so,  ui  its  present 
form  than  any  other ;  and  accordingly  con-* 
ceaied  it,  so  carefully  as  to  avmd  detection 
and  even  suspicion,  tiU  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  in  the  person  of  Cl\arles  II.    It  was 
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then— after  a  space  of  18  years— re-erected 
or  rather  remounted ;  not  on  its  former  pe- 
destal, which  was  destrcvyed,  but  on  n  new 
and  sightly  one,  executeci  by  a  certain  Grin- 
lin  Gibbons,  in  1678,  and  ornamented  with 
the  royal  arms,  trophies,  and  other  emble- 
matic honors,  expressive  of  the  trmmph  of 
royalty,  as  it  has  continued— with  some  won- 
derful exceptions — ever  since. 

On  this  spot,  at  the  period  orf"the  Restora- 
tion, the  famous  Hugh  Peters  was  executed, 
in  1660.  His  mgc  against  the  kinfr  dis^^raced 
the  cause  in  which  he  engaged  it ;  and  much 
more  the  pulpit,  in  which  its  vulgar  bufibon- 
cries  were  malignantly  exercised,  withoot 
conscience  and  without  measure,  as  histori- 
ans tell  us.  Charles  made  him  an  exception 
to  the  general  amnesty ;  omitted  his  name  in 
tlie  act  of  pardon  :  and  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered,  as  be  was,  at  Charing 
Cross ;  an  oblation  to  public  justice  and  the 
divine  right  of  king»— which  has  seldom 
found  probably  a  victim  equally  meritorious 
of  its  sword.  But  there  is  no  end  to  histori- 
cal incidents  of  which  this  local  scene  reminds 
us. 

Some  years  since,  for  general  amusement 
and  pront,  1  studied  the  topographies  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  especially  the  former^  and  ac- 
<)uired  a  tolerably  good  beau  ideal  of  its  local- 
ities, streets,  aah  relations.  The  course  of 
the  Thames,  as  il  winds  northward  by  West- 
minster ;  the  succession  of  the  bridges ;  the 
positions  of  St.  PajiPs  and  the  Tower ;  the 
curvilinear  direction  of  the  stream  towards 
the  east ;  tlie  parallel  course  of  the  Strand, 
Fleet  street,  Ludgate,  St.  Paul's,  Cheapside. 
and  the  Poultry,  to  Cornhill  and  Leadenhall 
street ;  the  position  of  St.  James'  Park  and 
Palace ;  the  Mall,  Green  Park.  Hyde  Park, 
Regents*  Park,  Temple  Bar,  Cnaring  Cross, 
Northumberland  House,Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Westminster  Hall ;  and  the  situation  of 
South wark,  and  Surry, (Rowland  Hiirs)Chap- 
el ;  all  these  I  comparatively  well  under- 
stood, and  presumed  it  would  be  of  great 
use  to  my  efforts  as  an  adventurer  in  both 
town  and  city.  And  so  at  last  it  proved. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  first.  One  cannot  im* 
agine  or  anticipate  the  looks  and  realities, 
the  glare  and  cast  and  general  composition, 
of  foreign  scenery.  In  a  position  entirely 
new,  we  have  no  premises  ;  no  known  truths 
or  thinirs,  from  which  to  proceed  to  those  un- 
known ;  no  habituatioR  or  certainty  or  real 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  I  was  confused  ; 
the  T^iames  seemed  to  he  just  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  where  it  was ;  and  to  flow 
in  a  course  exactly  as  it  ought  not :  but  still, 
ray  theories  however  sincerely  bewildered, 
could  work  no  more  enchantment  on  the  sta- 
tionary houses,  or  the  fluent  stream,  or  the 
inexorable'  obstinacy  of  things  to  change 
tbem,  than  Arminianism  can  on  the  fixed 
AOd  eternal  purposes  of  God  ;  or  infidelity 


can,  with  its  labor-saving  madiinery  of 
doubting,  to  reduce  or  remove  the  adaman- 
tine realities  of  religion.  Soon  howerer  I 
changed,  and  became  conformed  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  thmgs.  ^  I  wish  every  infidel  and 
every  heretic  the  same  felicity,  with  respect 
to  the  fortresses  and  fixtures  of  the  metro* 
polls  of  the  universe,  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Jerusalem  of  God ;  and  the  unalterable 
pressure  of  their  own  duty  to  study  the  map 
of  revelation  better,  before  they  presume, 
where  mistakes  may  be  irretrievable  and 
fatal.  Yours,  &c. 


From  the  Religioos  Maj^inew 
THB   PLEASURES  OF   A  C0i.LE0E  "  SCEAPE.'* 

It  was  a  cold  December  evening, — dark 
cloudy  and  rainy.  I  had  a  book  of  nautical 
sketcnes  in  my  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  my 
moutli.  My  room-mate,  who  would  be 
classed  by  naturtriists  under  the  genus  Face- 
tiosi,  was  sitting  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  which  was  covered  with  books,  in  the 
centre  of  the  rooin.  His  feet  were  elevated 
upon  the  mantel,  and  he  was  pouring  forth 
wreaths  of  smoke  from  an  immense  *^  long 
nine''  that  adorned  his  mouth.  The  glowing 
embers  of  a  good  fire  warmed  and  euiivened 
the  room. 

''  Chum,**  said  I,  **  Let  us  have  a  scrape 
to-night.** 

"  Agreed,— but  what  shall  we  do?" 

'*  A  bonfire  would  look  nobly,  this  dark 
night,*'  I  replied,  as  I  rose  and  looked  out 
into  liie  cold  and  dark  damp  air. 

"Very  well,— light  the  dark  lantern,  and 
here,  turn  your  coat  inside  out,  so  that  no 
one  will  know  vou.  And  where  is  that  piece 
of  burnt  cork  r  We  had  better  black  our 
faces  a  little." 

The  burnt  cork  could  not  be  found.  How- 
ever, we  soon  rigged  ourselves  in  such  a  dis- 
guise that  no  one  con  Id  have  detected  us  by 
our  dress,  and  sallied  forth  on  our  expedi- 
tion of  pleasure. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  known  to  all  of  oar 
readers,  that  in  almost  every  eollege  in  New- 
England,  there  are  tonie  dozen  ttu'denu,  laore  or 
lest,  who,  for  want  of  any  emineoce  in  what  is 
good,  seek  dittinetioo  in  r(«oery.  The  object 
against  which  their  niisehiefis  aimed,  is,  ortea, 
some  timid  Freshman ;  but  more  generally  it  is 
the  government  which  they  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  attempting  to  tease.  We  have  ad- 
mitted the  word  **  Scrape,**  wiih  some  little  reluc- 
tance, as  we  always  wish,  in  our  pages,  to  show 
proper  respect  to  the  King's  English.  But,  if 
we  go  into  college  at  all,  and  attempt  to  describe 
its  scenes,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  submit  to  its 
vocabulary ;  and  <*  $crape^*  is  the  word  and  the 
only  word,  which  is  used  within  College  w^lla,  to 
designate  what  is  described  in  the  Aiticle.  Many 
of  oar  readers,  too,  will  need  to  be  informed  that 
Cham  means  room-mate,  and  is  a  term  in  uni- 
versal use  at  cQ\[e%e-^Edit9r99/IUli^mi9  Ma^. 
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Abont  half  a  mile  from  college,  there  were 
some  empty  tar  barrels,  which  we  thought 
would  most  cffectnaly  dispel  the  gloom  of 
the  nighc  Just  as  we  ^ot  hold  of  one,  a 
gust  of  wind  rattled  a  pile  of  boards  near 
He.  We  thought  that  the  owner  of  the  bar- 
rel was  upon  us,  and,  fully  aware  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  we  re- 
treated at  the  top  of  our  speed.  Chum,  in 
his  hurried  flight,  stumbled  over  a  log^  and, 
in  a  twinkling,  was  lying  prostrate  in  the 
mud.  In  his  fright,  however,  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted,  aud  y/hU 
*  bruised  cheeks  and  bleeding;  nose,  and 
drenched  with  mire,  be  again  manifested 
that  "  discretion"  which  is  **  the  better  part 
of  valor."  Finding  that  we  were  not  pursu- 
ed, we  began  to  think  we  had  fled  at  a  false 
alarm.  I  proposed  returning  to  the  charge, 
but  found  that  the  ardor  of  my  chum's  zeal, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  had 
become  wonderfully  cooled. 

••  Fun !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  Is  thisr  what 
you  call  fun  ?  Just  hold  up  your  lantern, 
and  look  at  my  face  and  clothes  !  *' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  as  I  looked  at  his 
woe  begone  bppearahce,*' I  can  conceive  of 
0  more  agreeable  situation  for  a  man  to  be  m. 
But  1  would  not  j^ive  ap  now,  chuni.^ 

**  Well,"  said  he,^*  we  are  in  for  a  scrape, 
and  let  us  have  it  out.  But  I  assure  you, 
my  wet  feet  and  clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bruises,  do  not  feel  very  comfortable  this 
cold  night.^ 

We  soon  were  tugging  at  tlie  tar  barrel 
again.  It  was  wet  and  heavy,  and  we  found 
it  no  light  task  to  carry  it  such  a  distance. 
After  toiling  and  frettjng  for  bome  time, 
chum  stopped  in  despair. 

*•  Why,  Henry,"  said  he,  "  I  am  prodi- 
giously tired,  and  we  have  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  to  carry  this  heavy  thing  through 
the  mud." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  chum,"  I  responded, 
*^  I  wish  I  had  put  on  some  old  clothes,  I 
have  got  this  tar  alJ  over  my  nantalocois.*' 

**  Horrible,"  said  chum.  **  I  never  thought 
of  the  tar  on  the  outside.  Here,  hold  Uie 
light.     Let  me  look  at  my  clothes." 

Qh,  what  a  picture  for  Hogarth  !  His  coat 
was  turned  inside  out,  and  drenched  with 
water  and  mud.  His  pantaloons  were  in  a 
siniilar  plight,  the  tar  being  in  various  places, 
I'airly  i0or/cc^  tn  to  the  very  texture  of  the 
cloth.  His  face  was  muddy  and  scratched, 
and  there  was  upon  it  a  most  ludicrous  ex- 
^  pression  of  perplexity  and  vexation.  How- 
ever, pride  and  will  were  enlisted,  and,  aft«r 
a  liitfe  delay,  we  soon  were  again  trudging 
along  with  our  burden.  Chum  had  hold  of 
one  side  of  the  ban  el,  and  I  the  other,  while 
the  lantern  was  resting  upon  its  head ;  and 
wheu,  at  length,  we  arrived  in  the  college 
yard,  the  chapel  clock  was  just  tolling  eleven. 

•*  Henry,"  said  chum,  "  you  go  out  to  the 


yard  there,  and  get  some  shavings,  while  I 
so  up  to  the  room  and  get  a  tinder  box. 
Our  lantern  is  broken  all  to  pieces." 

I  werft  groping  along  in  tne  dark,  through 
mud  and  water,  and  wet  grass,  to  get  soipe 
fuel.  After  searching  for  some  time,  1  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  some  shavings  which  I 
thought  sufficiently  dry  to  kindle.  Hasten- 
ing back  to  the  barrel,  I  found  chum  waiting 
with  his  tinder  box.  We  arranged  the  fuel, 
struck  a  light,  and  applied  the  ihatch.  A 
clear  beautiful  flame  rose  gracelully  into  the 
darkened  air.  As  we,  however,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  **  loved  darkness  rather  thau  li^ht," 
we  fled,  with  the-  utmost  precipiution,  Irora 
tbe  illuminated  circle,  and  softly  crept  to 
our  rooms.  Almost  breathless  we  hastened 
to  the  window,  to  gaze  upon  our  splendid 
bonflre,  and  lo  !  all  was  Egyptian  darkness. 
Not  the  least  glimmer  of  light  cheered  our 
eyes. 

It  was  intolerable  to  fail  after  having  done 
so  much,  so  out  we  sallied  a^ain,  to  bee  if 
we  could  not^kindle  our  wet  fuel  to  a  flame. 
By  dint  of  much  perseverance,  we  obtained 
some  dry  materials,  and  soon  secured  a  more 
sure  6re,  which  began  to  biirn  in  earnest,  and 
to  illuminate  the  obiects  aroulid  with  its 
bright  flashes.  We  had  so  arranged  the  fuel 
now,  that  wc  felt  couhdent  it  would  burn, 
thoi^i  it  would  take  some  time  for  it  to  get 
fully  on  flre.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  go 
directly  by  tne  Tutor's  door,  tis  we  went  up 
into  the  third  story  of  the  building,  to  our 
own'  room.  The  windows  o."  the  Tutor's 
room  looked  out  upon  the  fire,  and  we  feared 
detection  if  he  should  hear  us  going  by,  at 
that  late  hour  of  the  night.  As  soon  as  we 
entered  the  entry,  therefore,  we  took  off  our 
shoes,  and  crept  soltly  along  in  our  stocking 
feet.  The  clock  struck  twelve,  as  we  were 
ascending  the  fir»t  flight  of  stairs.  Justus 
we  were  opposite  the  Tutor's  door,  creeping 
along  almost  breathle^s,  the  door  opened, 
and  out  came  the  Tutor  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand.  He  held  t\\e  candle  in  my  face,  and, 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner  imaginable, 
called  me  by  name;  aud  then  turning  to 
chum,  with  the  same  gentlemanly  and  pro- 
vokingly  complacent  voice,  called  Ixim  by 
name. 

As  his  eye  glanced  down  our  disguised  and 
muddy  clotlies  to  our  unsliod  feet,  and  rested 
a  moment  upon  the  shoes  in  our  hands,  I 
fancied  I  saw  a  smile  struggling  to  curl  his 
lip.  However,  he  restrained  it,  and  very 
politely  said,  '*  Good  night,  young  gentlemen," 
and  turned  to  go  into  his  room.  But  sud- 
denly he  stopped,  as  though  a  new  thought 
had  struck  lum,  and  said, 

'*  1  perceive  there  is  a  little  fire  kindling 
out  in  the  yard ;  won't  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
go  down  with  me  and  hel|)  me  extinguish  it." 

l*here  was  no  time  to  hold  a  council  of 
war,  and  each  followed  the  other.    Never 
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was  a  man  lo  perfectly  civil,  as  was  tht  Tu* 
tor,  and  never  were  two  wretches  so  perfect^ 
ly  crebt  fallen,  as  my  companion  and  I.  We 
very  submissively  and  silently  followed  him 
oat  into  the  yard;  for  bow  in  the  world  could 
we  refuse  so  respectful  and  reasonable  a  re- 
quest ? 

**  Will  you  be  kind  enouRh,"  said  he  to  me, 
**iubt  to  roll  that  tar  barrel  out  into  that  pud- 
die  of  water.  I  would  help  you,  but!  see 
your  gloves  are  alreadv  wet/' 

*•  J  ndeed  you  do,"  thooKht  I, "  and  liow  in 
the  world  do  you  suppose  they  became  wet  V 
But  it  would  not  do  tor  roe  to  think  aloud. 

"  Mr,  O."  said  he  lo  my  chum,  "  won't 
you  put  those  brands  m  the  water,  and  crowd 
them  under  a  little,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
set  on  iire  a||;ain  easily.** 

Hiss->b8 — 8—  went  the  brands,  and  all  was 
aeain  as  dark  as  ni^hr.  We  ^roped  our  way 
alcuiK  to  the  college,  but  the  blood  rushed 
into  my  face,  as,  once  or  twice,  I  heard  a- 
kind  of  stifled  noise,  as  thoaxh  the  Tutor 
were  trvin^  to  restrain  convulsions  of  laui;li- 
ter.  V^heiher  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he 
was  perfectly  cf>mposed  by  the  tmie  we  came 
to  the  door  ot  his  room,  where  the  light 
shone  upon  our  faces. 

*^  Goud  night,  young  gentlemen,**  said  he 
very  pleasantly,  *'  I  am  much  oliligod  to  you 
fur  your  assistance.  Let  me  light  you  up 
Starrs.'* 

As  we  walked  up  the  stairs,  he  very  poc. 
litdy  held  the  canole,  so  that  he  could  leiv 
urelv  inspect  the  beauties  of  our  appearance. 

"  Well, — well, — well !"  said  chum,  as  we 
closed  the  door  of  our  room,  **  if  this  is  what 
you  call  a  scrape,  I  don't  desire  another." 
•    "Why,"  said  I,  "  he  don't  know  that  we 
built  the  fire." 

•*  Don't  know  it !  l**  said  chum.  **  Did  you 
ever  hear  one  of  the  i^overnment  cnll  a  student 
Mister  before?  Wh}  he  tif^ated  us  as  respect- 
fully as  though  we  were  the  most  important 
personages  in  the  country.  Don't  know  it? 
Why  what  in  the  world  Joes  he  su  ppose  you  are 
dressed  in  that  pea  jacket  for,  and  with  that 
old  ragged  hat  on  ?  And  what  does  he  sup- 
pose this  coat  of  mine  means,  turned  inside 
out,  and  all  this  tar,  which  he  could  not  help 
seeing.  I'd  give  twenty  dollars,  any  minute, 
to  be  out  of  this  scrape." 

1  felt  a  little  worse  than  my  chum,  and  ac-» 
cordingly  tried  to  conceal  my  feelings  by  for^ 
ced  jokes. 

**  What  a  beautiful  fire  we  have  got  out 
there,"  said  I,  looking  out  into  tlie  total 
darkness  of  tiie  night. 

"  Come,  come,  Henry,"  said  he,  "  1  thmk 
we  have  had  fun  enough,  such  as  it  is,  for 
one  night,  and  I  am  going  to  bed."  **  1  have 
ruined  these  clothes  completely,"  he  contin- 
ued, as  he  began  to  undress,  *'  1  shall  never 
be  able  lo  wear  them  again.  And  now  our 
fi^e  is  all  oi^t,  and  we  must  gQ  t;o  b^  with 


feet  both  w«t  and  cold.  If  we  are  notaick^ 
after  this,  it  will  be  very  strange." 

I  saw  that  chum  was  indeed  in  a  gloomy 
moo4,  and  a)  I,  in  heart*  felt  no  less  ao^  we 
both  in  silence  prepared  for  bed.  Any  pern 
son,  who  knows  what  it  is  to  go  to  bed  chill* 
ed  through  with  exposure  to  the  rain,  and 
with  feet  in  tlie  state  of  wet  icides,  wtU 
know  that  we  could  not  soon  fall  asleep. 

We  had  been  in  bed  I  should  think  a  half 
an  hour  in  perfect  silence.  1  was  tbiuking, 
with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  evening's  occurrence. 

*'  Ilenrv,"  s^id  chum,  in  a  toice  -which 
showed  that  he  was  as  far  from  sleep  as  I, 
"  Henry,  if  they  suspend  us  what  shall  yoa 
do?" 

*'  Poh,  chum,'*  said  I,  "don't  talk  so ;  it 
makes  me  feel  ugly." 

"  Well,"  said  he  dnl? ,  "  if  the  talking 
makes  you  feel  ugly,  how  will  the  reality 
make  you  feel.  They  will  have  us  up  before 
the  government,  totmorrow ;  and  what  under 
the  sun  can  we  say.  We  shall  have  to  spend 
a  few  months  in  the  country,  as  sure  as  the 
world,  and  that  will  be  tine  tidmgs  to  be  car- 
ried home." 

My  heart  beat  quick,  as  1  felt  tlte  strong 
probability  that  chum's  apprehensK>ns  would 
be  realized.  At  last,  however,  I  fell  into  a 
light  doze,  and,  in  troubled  dreams,  was  ar^ 
rai^aed  before  the  government  of  the  cOl-  ' 
leg*?.  There  was  noescane  from  detection. 
I  received  a  suspension  bill,  and,  ahno»t  dis- 
tracted witli  shame,  went  to  a  most  dismal  a^ 
bode  in  the  country.  Again,  1  went  home  ia 
disgrace.  I  met  my  father  and  mother,  an(i 
oh,  how  deeply  did  I  feel  reproached  by  their 
silent  grief.  Thus  the  night  passed  away, 
till  the  morning  bell  called  us  to  prayers. 
We  r)Oth  rose  with  stifiened  limbs.  Cbuox 
found,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  that  the 
scratches  he  receive;!  in  his  face  by  his  fall, 
were  far  too  deep-  for  water  to  remove,  and, 
as  be  had  taken  so  violent  a  cold,  tJiat  he 
cotild  hardly  speak,  he  felt  it  to  be  necessary 
for  him,  if  possible,  to  avoid  making  his  ap- 
pearance. 

I,  however,  after  having  dressed  myself  in, 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  went  into  the  cnapel  to 
prayers,  and  from  prayers  to  tlie  recitation 
room.  As  the  students  flocked  along,  the 
remains  of  the  miserable  failure  of  a  bon'fire 
attracted  their  attention,  and  many  were  the 
cutting  jokes  that  were  thrown  out  against 
the  unfortunate  fellows,  who  "  tried  to  and 
could  n't." 

•  In  the  recitation  room  I  was  called  upon  ta 
recite  but  made  most  wretched  work  of  it. 
A  kind  of  halt  smile  struggled  upon  the  Tu- 
tor's lip,  as  he  said  in  a  voice  low  and  almost 
inarticulate  to  every  one  but  me.  "You 
may  sit  down  ^  you  are  very  ^zcusable,  aa 
you  were  assisting  me,  last  evenmg.^ 

"  W-h-a-t-,"  whisperett  the  student  wha 
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Mt  iMxt  to  me,  ^  w-h>ft^  in  ^e  world  did  he 
»y  to  you.** 

I  endeavored,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  shuffle 
qS  the  quesUoD.  But,  immedtliuiy  after  re- 
citation, some  dozen  of  the  students  came 
clusterine  around  me  to  ascertain  what  I  had 
been  liei pints  the  Tutor  do.  I  cotild  4iot  con- 
ceal m>  confusion,  but  1  did  not  dare  to  let 
the  truth  be  known,  for  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  standing  joke  af^ainst  me,  that  I  should 
never  hear  the  last  of. 

We  went  to  breakfast,  but  I  had  no  appe- 
tite. The  apprehension  ot  being  called  into 
the  Prteident  s  study,  "and  receiving  either  a 
public  reprimand,  or  a  bill  of  suspension, 
made  me  most  perfectly  wretched.  As  [  re- 
turned to  my  room,  there  was  poor  cbuni, 
looking  very  much  like  a  culprit  waiting  his 
execution.  We  had  not  watclied  at  the 
window  lon^,  before  we  saw  th^  Tutor,  going 
straight  as  an  arrow,  across  the  college  yBrdI 
to  the  President's  study.  Our  bloodi  chilled 
within  us,  as  we  awaited  the  summons  which 
should  call  us  into  that  dread  presence.  A 
half  hour  of  roost  woful  suspense  passed 
away,  and  we  saw  the  Tutor  returning.  We 
tliought  that  ihe  awful  moment  was  now  at 
hand.  But  the  Tutor  went  quietly  to  his 
room,  and,  during  the  forenoon,  no  message 
come  for  us.  We  were,  however,  continuaU 
1y  expecting  a  summons,  and  were  in  such  a 
state  of  apprehension  that  it  wss  impossible 
to  study.  Towards  the  close  of  the  forenoon 
we  concluded,  that  there  was  no  time  to  as- 
semble the  eovernment  in  the  morning,  and 
that  tliey  had  postponed  the  subject  till  the 
evening.  The  anxiety  we  were  in,  was  so 
great,  Stat  an  immediate  settlement  any  way, 
would  almost  have  been  a  relief.  £venmx 
came,  and  we  sat  down  at  our  fireside  with 
roost  unenviable  leelings.  Presently,  there 
was  a  Up  at  the  door.  My  blood  curdled. 
^*  Comein^**  Haid  chum,  with  a  faltering  voice. 
]t  was  a  fellow  student.  The  weary  hours 
of  the  apparently  interminable  evening  lag- 
ged along,  and  still  no  summons  from  the 
government. 

.  •*  Why,  Henry,"  said  chum,  **  it  cannot  be 
that  the  Tntor  has  not  informed  af^ainst  us?" 

"  No,**  said  I,  **  we  were'so  completely 
cau^t,  that  we  shall,  of  course,  he  hauled 
up  lor  It.  But  if  they  were  going  to  sutpend 
us,  I  think  they  would  have  had  a  meeting 
Co^laj.  You  know  they  have  a  goven>ment 
meeting,  every  Wednesilny  evening.  I  rather 
think  as  they  hare  got  us  so  safe,  they  have 
put  off  the  subject  till  then." 

These  thoughts  were  a  little  relief  to  our 
minds,  but  tlfey  Icngtliened  out  the  period  of 
our  suipense.  Wednesday  evening  at  length 
came,  and  with  it  freshened  feelmii^s  ot  ap- 
prehension. But  the  evening  passed  away — 
and  the  next  day— and  the  next,,  and  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  our  evenin*;  adventure. 
Gradually  our  feelings  became  calm,  and  the 


remembrance  of  the  scrape  ceased  to  baunt 
our  minds.  The  Tutor  was  a  generous  roan 
as  ever  lived,  and  probably  thought  that  our 
detection  by  himself,  was  punishment  enough. 
At  any  rate  we  felt  it  to  be  so,  for,  one  even- 
ing, as  we  were  sitting  musing  by  the  ureside, 
chum  suddenly  spoke  up — 

'*  Henry,  if  ever  I  felt  grateful  to  a  man  in 
my  life,  I  do  to  Tutor ;  and  if  1  live  to  piad- 
uare,  I  will  ihank  him  for  his  forbearance.'' 

Several  months  after  the  event  we  have 
now  been  relating,  a  student  came  into  our 
room,  late  on  a  dark  evening. 

"  Come,''  said  he,**  don't  you  want  to  go 
and  have  a  scrape  ?'' 

Chum  sprang  from  his  chair,  as  though  he 
had  been  shot. 

Scrape!  you  rascal—you  scoundrel— you 
villain,  ^  shouted  he  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
indignation.  *<  Do  you  want  to  get  me  into 
a  scrape  ?  I  have  had  one,  and  it  was  almost 
the  death  of  mc.    Get  out  of  my  room." 

The  fellow  fled  in  terror,  and  no  one  cite 
ever  asked  dium  or  me  to  enjoy  the  .pleasures 
of  a  College  "  scrape." 


From  the  PhiladelphUi  National  GazeUe. 
THE    LOCUSTS. 

This  being  the  season  for  the  appearance 
of  the  insect  denominated  in  common  parl- 
ance "  the  seventeen  years  locust,*'  and  as 
much  curiosity  has  been  evinced  in  relation 
to  them,  by  the  juvenile  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, I  offer  for  their  in^ttruction  the  results 
of  a  few  observations,  commenced  a  long 
time  since,  on  the  habits  of  this  insect.  Being 
obliged  to  trust  in  sodle  particulars  to  mem- 
ory, I  do  not  promise  to  be  critically  correct, 
and  therefore  will  not  complain,  if  some 
young  observer  should  detect  and  point  out 
an  error. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1799,  when  a 
child,  my  fatlier  one  day  called  my  attention 
to  a  feeble  croaking  sound,  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  certain  note  oi  the  toads  in 
the  spring,  but  on  a  much  lower  key— on  go- 
ing to  the  spot  from  whence  it  proceeded,, 
we  discovered  one  of  the  locusts  in  question, 
and  the  only  one  1  ha\e  ever  seen  above 
ground,  at  a  time  different  from  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
tribe.  In  the  following  year  the  grand-par- 
ents of  our  present  visiters  came  to  li^ht. 
In  November  1812,  I  found  a  lar^^c  number 
of  locusts  under  an  old  apple  tree,  b^^tween 
two  and  three  feet  below  the  surfnce,  and 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  in  ordinary 
winter?,  having  every  appearance  of  such  as 
now  issue  from  the  ground,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  size.  They  it  ere,  no  doubt,  the  pro- 
geny  of  the  tribe  that  appeared  twelve  years 
before,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  family 
which  in  1817,  after  having  fulfilled  all  the 
subterranean  duties  on  them  enjoined,  issu- 
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ed  from  their  dark  abodes  to  finish  above 
l^round  a  career  protracted  greatly  bejond 
the  lives  of  ordinary  insects. 

This  suKests  a  question  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  in  such  matters,  viz  : 
whether  other  insects  which  have  not  been 
carefully  tmcked  tltroughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  existence,  and  of  which  some 
annually  appear,  may  not  be  much  longer 
lived  than  we  now  suppose  them  to  be .' 

When  compared  to  the  ravenous  locusts 
of  Africa,  thev  are  perfectly  harmless— and 
no  one  has  ever  observed  the  slightest  injury 
done  to  vegetation  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
'  fying  their  hun^er^  5— if  they  feed  in  their 
winged  state,  I  ami  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  subsist  on  moisture  alone. 

The  destruction  of  the  twigs  of  trees  and 
bushes  is  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing their  species — and  but  a  few  days 
before  their  own  end.  The  female  is  provided 
with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  with  which 
she  perforates  the  tender  br^ches,  and 
thereui  deposites  a  large  number  of  eggs 
which  remain  enclosed  in  the  twigs  for  a 
few  days.  When  the  e^g  is  matured,  a  mi- 
nute but  active  fac  simile  of  the  parent  in  its 
chrysalis  state  is  ushered  into  existence,  and 
immediately  descends  into  the  earth.  living 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  until,  at  tne  ap- 
pointed time,  it  returns  to  the  surface  for 
the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  change,  and 
of  continuing  its  species.  It  seeks  refuge 
among  the  trees  from  its  enemies,  the  bircTs, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 

If  a  glass  vessel  he  filled  with  lisht  earth 
and  the  animal  soon  a^tcr  it  has  quitted  the 
ei^  bfe  placed  on  the  surface,  it  will  be  seen 
after  a  very  short  time  at  the  bottom  endeav- 
oring to  force  its  way  still  deeper— when  first 
hatched  it  is  quite  white,  but  after^%ard» 
takes  the  colour  of  its  earthly  habitation. 
Like  the  Indians  they  exist  in  seperate  tribes, 
occupying  a  distinct  section  of  country,  ma- 
king their  appearance  in  diflTerent  years,  but 
invariably  after  the  same  interval  of  time. 

On  the  27th  June,  1815, 1  saw  a  portion  of 
one  of  ihtir  countless  tribes  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  extending  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  from  the  summit  of  the  chcsnut 
ridge  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  heyonc^Steuben- 
ville,  occupying  every  shrub  and  tree  except 
the  pines,  and  the  black  walnut,  hickory, 
and  some  few  of  the  same  genus.  On  my 
return  in  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
month,  not  an  individual  of  the  myriads 
which  had  occnpied  that  space  was  to  be 
seen— the  tops  of  the  forest  for  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles  appeared  as  if  scorched  by 
fire. 

In  1832,  just  seventeen  years  from  the  pe- 
riod mentioned,  1  noticed  a  newspaper  para^ 
graph  copied  from  a  country  paper  which 
stated  that  the  locusts  bad  appeared  in  that 
quarter  in  large  numbers. 


The  nothem  parts  of  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  visited  by  them  in  1886,  wh«n  I 
had  another  opportunity  of  seeini:  this  extrtk- 
ordinary  insect.  On  my  way  from  E^ton 
through  Jersey  to  Mil  ford  in  Pike  county, 
Pennsylvania,'!  fell  in  with  a  very  numerous 
body— bow  far  they  extended  1  was  unable 
to  learn,  but  they  did  not  disappear  from  my 
route  until  after  passing  a  large  part  of  Pike 
county,  a  distance  by  the  road  of  more  than 
sixty  miles  from  where  I  first  saw  them  on 
the  23d  of  May;— «^he  weather  had  been 
extremely  hot  and  dry  during  the  preceding 
three  weeks. 

I  am  not  aware  that  they  prefer  one  kind 
of  toil  to  another,  if  both  be  sufficiently  dry 
— trees  and  shrubs  appear  necessary  as  pla- 
ces of  deposits  for  their  egcs— and  conse- 
quently though  numerous  in  the  State  House 
square,  none  can  be  found  in  Washington 
Square,  which  in  1817  was  destitute  of  trees. 


INDIA   KUBBEft  CARPETS. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  Mobile,  in  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Siiliman,  says :  **  Having  some  Indim 
Rubber  varnish  lelt,  which  was^  prepared  for 
another  purpose^  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
ot*  trying  it  as  a  covering  to  a  carpet,  after  the 
following  manner.  A  piece  of  canvass  was 
stretched  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
glue,  (corn  meal  size  will  probably  answer 
best,)  over  this  was  laid  a  sheet  or  two  of 
common  brown  paper,  or  n6wspa,ier,  and  an- 
other coat  of  glue  added,  over  which  was  laid 
a  pattern  of  house  papering,  with  rich  figures. 
After  the  body  of  the  carpet  was  thus  pre- 
pared, a  vexy  thin  touch  of  glue  was  carried 
over  the  face  of  the  paper  to  prevent  the  In- 
dia Rubber  varnish  Irom  unushing  the  beau- 
tiful colors  of  the  paper.  After  this  was 
dried,  one  or  two,  as  may  be  desired,  of  India* 
Rubber  varnish  were  applied,  which,  when 
dried,  formed  a  surface  as  smooth  as  polished 
glass,  through  which  the  variegated  colors  of 
the  paper  appeared  with  undiminished,  if  not 
with  increased  lustre.  This  carpet  is  quite 
durable,  and  is  impenetrable  to  water  or 
grease  of  any  description.  Vfhca  soiled,  it 
may  l>e  washed  like  a  smooth  piece  of  mar- 
ble, or  wood.  If  gold  or  silver  leaf  forms 
the  last  coat,  instead  of  papering,  and  the 
varnish  is  applied,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
splendid  ricnness  of  the  carpet,  which  gives 
the  floor  the  appearance  of  oeiiig  burnished 
with  gold  or  silver.  A  neat  carpet  on  this 
plan  will  cost,  when  made  of  good  papering, 
about  37i  cents  a  yard.  When  covered  with 
gold  or  silver  le»f,  the  cost  will  be  about 
#100,or#l  50  a  yard." 


Never  put  off  till  to  morrow  what  you  can 
do  to  day. 

Never  trouble  others  for  what  you  can  do 
yourself. 
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Fhxn  die  Religtoiu  Magazine. 
THE  STORM. 

LIlTKS  WBTZJEN    DUBINO  ▲  STOBX  At*  SKA. 

O  THOU,  nrho  erst,  thjr  friends  to  tare. 

Exposed  withio  their  little  bark, 
Didst  walk  upon  the  stormy  <wave, 
And  chide  the  tempest  drear  and  dark— 
ThoQ  art  not  less  upon  this  sea, 
Than  when  thou  #ast  on  Galilee  ! 

The  storm  was  raving  mad  and  wild, 

The  warring  winds  were  on  the  deep. 
The  restless  sea  with  fuiy  boiled, 
And  threatened  o'er  thy  friends  to  sweep- 
But  .trembling  faith  looked  up  to  thee. 
And  all  was  calm  on  Galilee. 

Thou  stood*st  upon  the  obedient  wave, 

And  the  rode  tempest  touched  thee  not— 
Thy  voiee  the  eternal  mandate  gave. 
And  all  the  elenients  were  mute ; 
And  that  frail  bark  rode  high  and  fi*ee 
0*er  the  hushed  wares  of  Galilee  ! 

Be  thou  my  pilot  and  my  helm. 

My  faithful  compass  and  my  chart, 
Toguide to  thine  eternal  realm. 

This  weak  and  ever  wandering  heart- 
There  to  be  near  and  like  to  thee. 
Thou  ancient  One  of  Galilee ! 


From  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 
2%€  Prize  Tate. 

A     KEW-ENOLAND     SKETCH. 

Bif  Mob  Harriet  E,  -^tcher. 

And  so — I  atn  to  write  a  story — but  of 
what  and  where?  Shall  it  be  radiant  with 
the  sky  of  Italy,  or  eloauent  with  the  beau 
ideal  of  Greece  ?  Sbail  it  breathe  odor  and 
languor  from  the  orient,  or  chivaby  from 
the  accident  ?  or  gaiety  from  France,  or  vigor 
from  England  ?  No— no — these  are  all  too 
old — too  story  like — too  obviously  pic- 
turesque for  me.  No — let  mc  turn  to  my 
own  land— iliy  own  New-England— the  land 
of  bright  fires  and  strong  hearts  ;  the  land  of 
deeds  and  not  of  words  :  the  land  of  fruits 
•nd  not  of  flowers— the  land  often  spoken 
against,  yet  always  respected-^*  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
'     not  worthy  to  unloose.' 

Now,  from  this  very  heroic  apostrophe, 
you  may  suppose  that  1  have  something  very 
heroic  to  tell.  By  no  means.  It  is  merely  a 
little  introductory  breeze  of  patriotism,  such 
as  occasionally  brushes  over  every  mind, 
bearmg  on  its  wings  the  remembrance  of  all 
we  ever  loved  or  cherished,  in  the  land  of 
our  early  years ;  and  if  it  should  seem  to  be 


rhodom<Aitade  f  o  any  people  on  this  side  oi 
the  mountains,  let  them  only  imagine  it  to  be 
said  about  *  Old  Keotnck,'  or  any  other  cotn 
ner  of  the  world  in  which  they  happened  to 
be  bom,  and  they  will  find  it  quite  rational^ 
and  to  the  point.  v 

But  as  touching  our  story,  it  is  time  to  b^ 

fin.  Did  you  ever  see  the  little  village  of 
Jcwbury,  in  Connecticut  P  1  dare  say  you 
never  did ;  for  it  was  just  one  of  those  outp 
of-the-way  places  where  nobody  ever  came^ 
unless  they  came  on  purpose— a  green  little 
hollow — wedged  like  a  nird's  nest  between 
half  a  dozen-nigh  hills,  that  kept  off  the  wind 
and  kept  out  foreigners ;  so  that  the  little 
place  was  as  strictly  '  sui  generis'  as  if  there 
were  not  another  in  the  world.  The  inhab- 
itants were  all  of  that  respectable  old  stand* 
fast  family  who  make  it  a  iioint  to  be  born, 
bred,  married,  die,  and  be  buried,  all  in  the 
self-same  spot.  There  were  just  so  many 
houses,  ana  jiist  so  many  people  lived  in 
them  ;  and  nobody  e^er  seemed  to  be  sick 
or  to  die  either— at  least  while  I  was  there. 
The  natives  grew  old,  till  they  eould  not  grow 
older,  and -then  they  stood  still,  and  Cuted 
from  generation  to  generation.  There  was 
too,  ati  unchangability  about  all  the  externals 
of  Newbury.  Here  was  a  red-house,  and 
there  was  a  brown  house,  and  across  the  way 
was  a  yellow  house ;  and  there  was  astragele* 
ing  ran  fence  or  a  tribe  of  tiaullen  stalks  oe^ 
tween.  The  parson  lived  here,  and  sduire 
Moses  lived  there,  and  deacon  Hart  livea  un- 
der the  hill,  and  Messrs.  Nadab  and  Abihu 
Peters  lived  by  the  cross-road,  and  the  old 
'  widder'  Smitn  lived  by  the  meeting  house, 
and  Ebenezer  Camp,  kept  a  shoemaker's  shop 
on  one  side,  and  ^Patience  Mosely  kept  a  mil- 
lener's  shop  in  front ;  and  there  was  old  Com- 
fort Scran  who  kept  store  for  Uie  whole  town, 
and  sold  ax-heads,  brass  thimbles,  liquorice 
ball,  fancy  handkerchiefs  and  every  thing 
else  you  can  think  of.  Here  too  was  a  gen- 
erel  post  office,  where  you  might  see  letters 
marvelously  folded,  directed  wrong  side  up- 
ward, stamped  with  a  thimble,  and  superscri- 
bed to  some  of  the  Dollys,  or  Pollys,  or  Pe- 
ters, or  Moseses,  aforenamed  or  not  named. 
For  the  rest,  as  to  manners,  morals,  arts  and 
sciences,  the  people  in  Newbury  always  went 
to  their  parties  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  came  home  before  dark,  always 
stopped  all  work  the  minute  the  stin  was 
down  on  Saturday  nightj  always  went  to 
meeting  on  Sunday,  had  a  school-house  with 
all  the  ordinary  inconveniences,  wer^  ia 
nei|;hbourly  charity  with  each  other,  read 
their  bibles,  feared  their  God,  and  were  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  they  had — the  best 
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philotophy,  after  all.  Suol^wat  the  place 
into  wliicn  master  James  Benton  made  an  er- 
uption in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  no 
matter  what.  Now  this  James  is  to  be  our 
bero ;  and  he  is  just  the  hero  for  a'  sensation ; 
at.least  so  you  would  have  thouisft,  if  you 
had  been  in  Newbury  the  week  after  his  ar- 
«riva].  Master  James  was  one  of  those  whole- 
hearted energetic  yankees,  who  rise  in  ^e 
world  aa  naturally  as  cork  does  in  the  water. 
He  possessed  a  wreBl  share  of  that  character- 
istic national  trait,  so.  happiiydenominated 
*euiene$$f'  which  signifies  an  ability  to  do 
erery  thing  without  trying,  and  to  know  every 
thing  without  learning,  and  to  make  more 
UK  of  one*s  ignorance  than  other  people  do 
of  their  knowledii^e.  This  quality  in  James 
was  mingled  with  an  elasticity  of  animal  spii^ 
its,  a  buoyant^  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which 
though  found  m  the  New  England  character, 
perhaps  as  often  as  any  where  else,  is  not  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  one  of  its  distinguish- 
ing traiu. 

As  to  the  personal  appearance  of  our  hero, 
we  have  not  much  to  say  of  it^no:  half  so 
much  as  the  ^vi%  in  Newbury  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  the  first  Sabbath  that  he 
shone  out  in  tlie  meetmg-house.  There  was 
a  saucy  frankness  of  countenance,  a  knowing 
roguery  of  eye,  a  joviality  and  prankishness 
of  demeanor,  that  was  wonderfully  captiva- 
ting, especially  to  the  ladies. 

J  Ms  true  tnat  Master  James  had  an  un- 
commonly comfortable  opinion  of  himself,  a 
full  faith  that  there  was  nothing  in  creation, 
thathe^could  not  learn,' and  could  not  do ; 
and  this  faith  was  maintained  with  an 
abounding  and  triumphant  jovfulness,  that 
fairly  carried  your  sympathies  along  with  him. 
and  made  you  feel  quite  as  much  delightea 
with  his  qualifications  and  prospects,  as  he 
felt  himself.  There  are  .two  kinds  of  self- 
sufficiency— one  is  amusing,  the  other  is  pro- 
voking. His  was  the  amusing  kind.  It 
seemed  in  truth  lo  be  bn\y  the  buoyancv  and 
^verdow  of  a  vivacious  romd,  delighted  with 
every  thing  that  is  deli|;htful,  in  himself  or 
others,  tie  was  always  ready  to  magnify  hi's 
own  praise,  but  quite  as  ready  to  exalt  his 
neighbor,  if  the  channel  of  discourse  ran  that 
way.  His  own  perfections  being  more  com-' 
pletely  within  his  knowledge,  he  rejoiced  in 
them  more  constantly;  but  if  those  .of  any 
one  else  came  within  the  same  range,  he  was 

Suite  as  much  astonished  and  edified  as  if 
ley  had  been  his  own. 
Master  James,  at  the  time  of  his  transit  to 
the  town  ofNewbury,  was  onlv  eighteen  years 
of  aee ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
predominated  in  hini  most — the  boy,  or  the 
man.  The  belief  that  he  could,  and  the  de- 
termination that  he  would,  be  something  in 
the  world,  had  caused  him  to  abnadon  his 
home,  and  with  all  his  worldly  effects  tied  in 
•  blue  cotton  pocket  hapdkerchief,  to  pro- 


ceed to  seek  his  fortune  in  Newbury.  And 
never*  did  stranger  in  yankee  village  rise  to 
promotion  with  more  unparalleled  rapidity, 
or  boast  a  greater  plurality  of  employment. 
He  figured  as  school  master  all  the  week, 
and  as  chorister  on  Sundays,  and  taught  sing- 
ing and  reading  in  the  evenings,  besides 
studying  Latin  and  Greek-— nolx>dy  knew 
when— WHth  the  minister,  thus  fiuing  for 
college  while  he  seemed  to  be  doing  every 
thing  else  in  the  world,  besides. 

James  understood  every  arc  and  craft  of 
popularity,  and  made  himself  mightily  at 
home  in  all  the  chimney  corners  of  the  re- 
gion round  about ;  knew  the  geography  of 
every  body's  cider-barrel  and  apple-bm — 
helping  h'unself  and  every  one  else,  therefrom, 
with  all  bountifulness— rejoicing  in  the  good 
thinn  of  tliis  life,  devouring  the  old  ladies* 
dougn-nuts  and  punmpkin-pies,  with  most 
flattering  appetite,  and  appearing  equally  to 
relish  every  body  and  things  that  came  in  bis 
way. 

The  degree  and  versatility  of  bis  acquire- 
ments were  truly  wonderful.  He  knew  all 
about  arithmetic  and  history ;  and  all  about 
catching  sauirrels  and  planting  com  ;  made 
poetry,  and  hoe-hanoles,  with  equal  celerity ; 
wound  yarn  and  took  out  grease  spots  for  old 
ladies,  and  made  nosegays  and  nicknacks  for 
young  ones ;  caught  trout  Saturday  afternoons 
and  discussed  doctriiies  on  Sundays,  with 
equal  adroitness  and  effect,  la  short  Mr. 
James  moved  on  through  the  place 

*  Victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious,' 

welcomed  and  privileged  by  every  body  in 
every  place  :  and  when  be  had  told  his  lost 
ghost  story,  ^d  fairly  flourished  ntmself  out 
of  doors,  at  Cne  close  of  a  long  winters  even- 
ing, you  might  see  tlie  hard  face  of  tlie  good 
man  of  the  house  still  phosphorescent  with 
his  departing  radience,  and  hear  him  exclaim 
in  a  paroiysm  of  admiration,  that '  James' 
talk  re'ely  did  beat  all— that  be  was  sartinly 
a  most  miraculous  cre*tur !' 

It  was  wonderfully  contrary  to  the  buoy- 
ant activity  of  Master  James'  mind,  to  keep  a 
school.  He  had,  moreover,  so  much  of  the 
boy  and  the  rogue  in  his  composition,  that  he 
could  not  be  strict  with  the  iniquities  of  the 
curly  pates  under  his  charge ;  and  when  b^ 
saw  how  determinately  every  little  heart  was 
boiling  over  with  mischief  and  motion,  he  felt 
in  his  soul  more  disposed  to  join  in  and  help 
them  to  a  regular  frolic,  than  to  lay  justice 
to  the  line,  as  was  meet.  This  would  have 
made  a  sad  case,  had  it  not  been  that  tiie 
activity  of  the  master^s  mind  communicated 
itself  to  his  charge,  just  as  tlie  reaction  ot  one 
brisk  little  sprint,  will  fill  a  manufactory  with 
motion ;  so  that  there  was  more  of  an  impulse  ~ 
towfirds  study  in  the  golden  good-natured 
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day  of  James  Benton,  than  in  the  time  of  all 
that  went  before  or  oame  after  him. 

But  when  '  school  wa»  ou^'  James'  spirit, 
foamed  over  as  naturally  as  a  tumbler  of  so- 
da-water, and  he  could  jump  over  benches, 
and  bnrst  out  of  doors^  with  as  much  rapture 
as  the  veriest  little  elf  in  bis  company.  Then 
you  might  have  seen  him  steppm);  homeward, 
with  a  most  felicitous  expression  of  counten- 
ance, occassionaly  reaching  his  band  through 


the  fence  for  a  bunch  of  currants,  or  over  *  strata  of  his  character  was  crossed  by  a  vein 


it  after  a  sunflower,  or  bursting  into  some 
back  yard  to  help  ao  old  lady  empty  her  wash 
tub,  or  stopping  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  aunt 
this,  or  mistress  tnat~for  James  welt 
knew  the  importance  of  the  *  powers  that  be,' 
and  always  kept  the  sunny  side  of  the  old 
ladies.' 

We  shall  not  answer  for  James*  general 
'flirtations,  which  were  sundry  and  manifold ; 
for  he  had  lUst  the  kindly  heart  that  fell  in 
love  with  every  thing  in  femmine  shape  that 
came  in  his  way,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
blessed  witli  an  equal  faculty  for  falling  out 
again,  we  do  not  know  whatever  would  nave 
become  of  him.  But  at  length  he  came  into 
an  abiding  captivity,  and  it  is  quite  time  that 
he  should;  for  having  devoted  thus  much 


This  is  the  dwelling  of  uncle  Timothy 
Griswold.  Uncte  Tim,  as  he  ivas  contoonly 
called,  bad  a  cliaracterthat  a  painter  would 
sketch  for  its  lights  and  contrasts,  rather 
than  its  symmetry.  He  was  a  chesuut  burr, 
abounding  with  briars  without,  and  with  sub- 
stantial g6odness  within.  He  had  the  strong- 
grained  practical  sense,  Uie  calculating  world- 
ly  wisdom,  of  his  class  of  people  in  New  £ng^, 
land ;  lie  had  too  a  kindly  heart,  but  the  whoke 


of  surly  petulence,  that  half  way  between 
joke  and  earnest,  colored  every  thmg  that  he 
said  and  did. 

If  you  asked  a  favor  of  Uncle  Tiin,  he  gen- 
erally kept  you  arguing  half  an  hour,  to  prove 
that  YOU  really  needed  it,  and  to  tell  you 
that  he  could  not  all  the  while  be  troubled 
with  helping  one  body  or  another,  all  which 
time  you  might  observe  him  regularly  making 
his  preparations  to  grant  your  request,  and 
see  by  an  odd  glimmer  of  hii  eye  that  he  was 
ppe'JMiring  to  let  your  hear  the  *  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,'  which  was,  *  well — well— 
I  guej^— ni  go  on  the  huU—l  'spose  I  must 
at  least* — so  off  he  would  go  and  work  while 
the  day  lasted,  and  then  wind  up  with  a  fare- 
I  well  exhortation  *  not  to  be  a!  callin'  on  your 


space  to  the  illustration  of  our  hero,  it  is  fit   neighbors^  wheiiyou  could  get  along  without.' 
we  should  do  something  in  tHehalf  of  our  )  If  any  of  uncle  Tim's  neighbors,  were  in  any 


heroine;  and  therefore  we  mu^t  beg  the 
reader^s  attention  while  we  draw  a  diagram 
or  two,  that  will  assist  him  in  gaining  a  right 
idea  of  her.  ^ 

Do  you  see  yonder  brown  house,  with  its 
broad  roof  sloping  almost  to  the  ground  on 
cue  side,  and  a  great  unsupported  sun-bon- 
net of  a  piazza  shooting  out  over  the  front 
door  ?  Yim  must  often  have  noticed  it ;  you 
have  seen  its  tall  well-sweep,  relieved  aeainst 
the  clear  evening  sky,  or  observed  the  feath- 
er bedif  and  bolsters,  lounging  out  of  its 
,  chamber  windows  on  a  still  sunuuer  morning ; 
you  recollect  its  gate  that  swung  with  a 
chain  and  a  great  stone ;  its  pantry  window, 
Ifitticed  with  little  brown  slabs,  and  looking 
out  upon  a  forest  of  bean-poles.  You  re- 
member the.ze[Uiyrs  thfit  used  to  play  among 
its  pea-brash,  and  shake  the  long  tassels  of 
its  corn  patch,  and  how  vainly  any  zephyr 
might  essay  to  perform  similar  flirtations  with 
the  considerate  cabbages,  that  were  solemn- 
ly vegitating  near  by.  Then  there  was  the 
whole  neighborhood  of  purple  leaved  beets, 
and  feathery  carrots  and  parsnips;  there 
were  the  billows  of  gooseberry  bushes  rolled 
up  by  the  fence,  interspersed  with  rows  of 
quince  trees,  and  far  on  in  one  comer,  was 
one  little  patch  penuriously  devoted  to  orna- 
ment, which  flamed  with  marieolds,  poppies, 
snappers,  and  four-o'clocks.  Then  there  was 
a  little  box  by  itself  with  one  rose  geranium 
in  it,  which  seemed  to  look  around  the  gar- 
den as  mnch  like  a  stranger  as  a  French  dan- 
cing-master in  a  yankee  meeting-house. 


trouble,  lie  was  always  at  hand  to  tell  them 
'  that  thev  fchould'nt  a'  done  so,'  that '  it  was 
strange  tney  could*nt  had  more  sense,'  and 
then  to  cloie  his  exhortations  by  laboring 
more  diligently  than  any,  to  bring  them  out 
of  their  difficulties,  groaning  in  spirit  mean- 
while that  folks  would  make  people  so  much 
trouble. 

'  Uncle  Tim,  father  wants  to  know  if  ^ou 
will  lend  him  your  hoe  to>day  V  says  a  httle  ^ 
J)oy,  making  his  w^y  across  a  com  field. 

*  Why  dont  your  father  use  his  own  hoe?' 

*  Our'n  is  broke.' 

'  Broke?  how  came  it  broke  ?* 
'  I  broke  it  yesterday,  trying  to  hit  a  squir- 
rel.' 

*  What  business  had  you  to  be  hittin'  squir- 
rels with  a  hoe  ?  say  ? 

'  But  father  wants  to  borrow  yours.' 
'.Why  dont  he  have  that  mended?    It's  a 

great  pester  to  have  every  body  usin'  a  body's 

tilings.' 

*  Well,  I  can  borrow  one  somewhere  else, 
I  suppose,  says  the  suppliant.  After  the  bov 
has  stumbled  across  the  plodghed  ground, 
and  is  fairly  over  the  ^ce,  uncle  Tim 
calls— ^ 

'  Halloo,  there,  you  litde  rascal !  what  you 
goin*  off  without  the  hoe  for  ?' 
*'  I  did'nt  know  as  you  meant  to  lend  it.' 

*  I  did*ent  say  I  would'ent,  did  I  ?  Here, 
come  and  take  it—stay— 111  bring  it,  and  da 
vou  tell  your  father  not  to  be  a'  lettin^  you 
hunt  squirrels  with  his  hoes  next  time.' 

Uncle  Tim's  household  consisted  of  aunt 
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Mkff  bis  wife,  aod  an  only  ton  tiid  dangbter; 
Cbe  torajer.  at  die  time  om*  story  bogUiB,  was 
at  a  neigbDoriog  literanr  institution.  Aunt 
Sallj  was  precisely  as  dever,  as  easy  to  be 
entreated,  and  kindly  in  externals,  as  ber 
help-mate  was  the  reverse.  She  was  one  of 
those  respeotable  pleasant  old  ladies,  whom 
you  migbc  often  nave  met  on  the  way  to 
church  on  a  Sundav,  equipped  with  a  great 
fan,  and  a  psalm*l)ook,  and  carrying  some 
dried  orange  peel,  or  stalk  of  fennel^  to  give 
to  the  children  if  they  were  sleepy  m  meet- 

She  was  as  cheerful  and  domestic  as  the 
tea  kettle  that  suug  by  ber  kitchen  fire,  and 
slipped  along  among  uncle  Tim's  angles  and 
peculiarities  as  if  there  never  was  any  thing 
the  matter  in  the  world  ;  and  the  same  man- 
tle of  sunshine  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  Miss 
Grace,  her  only  daughter. 

Pretty  in  her  person,  and  pleasant  in  ber 
wavs,  endowed  *%vith  native  self-possession 
ana  address,  lively  and  chatty,  having  a  mind 
and  will  of  her  own,  yet  good  humored  with- 
all.  Miss  Grace  was  a  universal  favorite.  It 
would  have  puzzled  a  city  lady  to  understand 
bow  Grace,  who  was  never  out  of  Newbury 
in  ber  life,  knew  the  way  to  speak  aod  act, 
and  behave,  on  all  occasions,  exactly  as  if 
she  bad  been  taught  how.  She  was  just  one 
of  those  wiid-flowers  which  you  sometimes 
may  see  yraving  its  little  head  in  the  woods, 
ana  looking  so  civilized  and  garden-like,  that 
you  wonder  if  it  reallv  di^  oome  up  and 
grow  there  by  nature.  She  was  an  adept  in 
«11  household  concerns,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  amazingly  pretty  in  her  energetic 
wav  of  bustling  about,  and  *  putting  things  to 
rignu.'  .  Like  roost  yankee  damsels,  she  had 
a  longing  after  the  trace  of  knowledge,  and 
having  exhausted  the  literary  foimtams  of  a 
district  school,  she  fell  to  reading  whatsoever 
came  in  her  way.  True,  she  had  but  little 
to  read  ;  but  wliat  she  perused,  she  had  her 
own  thoughts  upon ;  so  that  a  person  of  in- 
formation, in  talking  with  her,  would  feel  a 
conatao't  wondering  pleasure  to  find  that  she 
had  so  much  more  to  say  of  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  tbing,  than  he  expected.  , 

Uncle  Tiro,  like  every  one  else,  felt  the 
magical  brightness  of  his  daughter ;  and  was 
delighted  with  her  praises,  as  might  be  di^ 
cemed  by  bis  often  finding  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  he  '  did'nt  see  why  the  bo/s  need 
to  be  all  the  time  a'commiu'  to  sec  Orace^- 
for  she  was  nothing  so  extror'nary— ^ter  all.' 
About  ail  matters  and  things  at  home,  she 
generally  had  her  own  way,  while  uncle  Tim 
would  scold  andgive  up,  with  a  regular  good 
grace  that  was  quite  creditable. 

*  Father,'  says  Grace,  *  1  want  to  have  a 
party  next  vfe&L,' 

*  You  sha'nt  go  to  bavin'  your  parties, 
Grace.  I  always  have  to  eat  bits  and  ends  a 
fortnight  after  you  have  one,  and  I  wont 


have  it  so.'  And  so  Uncle  Tim  walked  on 
and  aunt  Sally  and  Miss  Grace,  proceedi 
to  make  the  cal^e  and  pies  for  theparty. 

When  uncle  Tim  came  home,  be  stvi 
long  army  of  pies  and  rows  of  cakes  on  tli 
kitchen  table. 

'  Grace— Grace— Grace,  I  say  !  What  i 
all  this  here  fiununery  for  ? 

<  Why,  it  is  to  eat,  father,'  said  Grace  wid 
a  good-natored  look  of  consciousness. 

Uncle  Tim  tried  his  best  to  look  sour ;  ba 
bis  visage  began  to  wax  comical  as  be  looked 
at  his  merry  daughter,  go  be  said  aothia^ 
but  quietly  sat  down  to  bis  dinner. 

'  rather,'  said  Grace,  after  dinner,  '  w 
shall  want  two  more  candlesticks  next  wceL' 

*  Why,  can\  vou  have  your  party  wiih 
what  you've  got?    • 

'  No,  father,  we  want  two  more.' 
'  I  can*t  afibrd  it  Grace— there's  no  sort  of 
use  on't— and  you  sba*nt  have  any.' 

*  Oh,  father,  now  do,'  said  G-race. 

'  I  wont  neither,^  said  uncle  Tim,  as  be 
sallied  out  of  the  house,  and  took  the  roid 
to  Comfort  Scran's  store. 

in  half  an  hour  he  returned  agam,  sod 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  and  drawing  forth  a 
candlesuck,  levelled  it  at  Grace. 

'  There's  your  candlestick.' 

'  But,  father.  I  said  I  wanted  two' 

*  Why  !  can't  you  make  one  do  ?' 
*No,  J  can't— I  must  have  two.' 

*  Well,  then— there's  t'other— and  here'i« 
fol-de-rol  for  vou  to  tie  round  your  neck." 
So  saying,  he  bolted  for  the  door  aod  took 
himsdf  otf  with  all  speed.  •  It  was  much  if* 
ter  this  fashion  that  matters  commonly  went 
on  in  the  brown  bouse. 

But  having  tarried  lon^  on  the  way,  we 
must  proceed  with  our  mam  story. 

James  thought  Miss  Grace  wms  a  glorious 
eu^l,  and  as  to  what  Miss  Gr^ce  thoogfat  ot 
Master  James,  perhaps  it  would  not  kavc 
been  developed,  had  she  not  been  oaUed  to 
stand  on  the  defensive  for  bun,  with  unde 
Tim.  For,  from  the  time  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage of  Newbury  began  to  be  wboUj  gjreD 
unto  the  praise  of  Master  James,  uncle  Titn 
set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  bimf  from  th^ 
laudable  fear  of  following  the  muliitade. 
He  therefore  made  conscieiMX  of  foully 
gainsaying  every  thing  that  was  said  in  hii 
favor,  which,  as  James  was  in  high  fsvw 
with  aunt  Sally,  he  had 'frequent  opportooi- 
ties  to  do. 

So  when  Miss  Grace  perceived  that  onde 
Tim  did  not  like  our  hero  as  much  as  be 
ought  to  do,  she  ot  course  was  bound  to  like 
him  well  enough  to  make  up  for  it.  Certain 
it  is,  that  they  wej-e  remarkably  happy  in 
findinz  opportunities  of  being  acquainted— 
that  James  waited  on  her,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  singmg  school,  that  he  volun- 
teered making  a  new  Box  for  Iter  geraniuD 
on  an  improv^  plan,  and  above  all,  that  he 
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i!va9  remarkably  particular  in  his  attentioy 
to  aunt  Sally,  a  stroke  of  poKey,  which  show- 
ed that  James  had  a  natural  genius  for  this 
sort  of  matters.  Even  when  emerging  froip 
the  meeting  house«  in  full  glory,  with  Bote 
and  psalm  bopk' under  his  arm,  ho  would 
stop  to  ask  her  how  she  did,  and  if  it  was  cold 
weather  he  would  carry  her  foot  siove^  the 
wav  from  meeting,  discoursing  upon  the  ser- 
mon and  other  useful  matters,  as  aunt  Sally 
observed,  *  in  the  pleasantest,  prettiest  way 
that  evei  ye  see.'  This  flute  was  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  James  in  the  eyes  of  uncle 
Tim  ;  James  was  particularly  food  of  it,  be- 
cause he  had  learned  to  play  on  it  by  intui- 
tion, and  on  the  decease  of  the  old  pitchpipe, 
which  was  slain  by  a  fall  from  the  galiery, 
he  took  the  liberty  to  introduce  the  flute  in 
its  place.  For  this  and  other  sins,  and  for 
the  good  reasons  above  named,  undo  Tim's 
countenance  was  not  t(»ward8  James,  neither 
could  he  be  moved  to  him-ward  by  any  man- 
ner of  means.  ,  ,  ..  , 
To  all  aunt  Sally's  good  words  and  kind 
speeches,  he  had  only  to  say  that  '  he  did'nt 
like  him— that  he  hated  to  see  him  a' mani- 
festing and  glorifying  there  in  the  front  gal- 
lery Sundays,  and  a^ acting  everywhere,  as 
if  he  was  master  of  all— he  did'nt  like  it,  and 
be  would*nt.'  But  our  hero  was  no  whit  cast 
<lown  or  (hscomflted  by  the  malcontent  as- 
pect of  uncle  Tim.  On  the  contrary,  when 
report  was  made  to  him  of  divers  oi  h»s  hard 
speeches,  he  only  6hrugg;ed  his  shoulders, 
with  a  vastly  satisfied  air,  and  remarked  that 
-•  he  knew  a  thing  or  two,  for  all  that.' 

*  Why,  Jaraes,'  said  his  companion  and 
chief  counsellor,  *  do  you  think  Grace  likes 

you  ?'  ... 

*  1  dont  know,*  said  our  hero,  with  a  com- 
fortable appearance  of  certainty. 

*  But  you  can't  ^et  her  James,  if  uncle 
Tim  is  cross  about  it.*  .     «,. 

*  Fudge!  i  can  make  uncle  Tuu  likfime, 
if  I've  a  mind  to  try.' 

*  Well,  then,  Jim,  you'll  have  to  give  up 
that  'arc  flute  of  youis,  I  tell  ye  now.' 

*  Faw,  sol,  law  ;  1*11  make  him  like  me  and 
my  flute  too.' 

^  '    *Why,ho>*'llyedoii?'     ^ 

*  Oh,  ril  work  it,'  said  our  hero. 

*  Well,  Jim,  I  tell  you  now,  you  dont  know 
uncle  Tim,  if  you  say  so— for  he's  jist  the 
settest  crittur  in  his  way  that  ever  ye  see. 

'Id^know  uncle  Tim,  tho',  better  than 
most  folks— he's  no  more  cross  than  I  am, 
and  as  to  his  being  «c*,  you've  nothing  to  do 
but  make  him  think  he's  in  his  own  way  when 
he's  in  your's — that's  alL'        ^ 

*  Well,'  said  the  other,  *  but  ye  sec  1  dont 
believe  it.' 

*  And  I'll  bet  you  a  gray  squirrel,  that  Fll 
Tgo  there  tliis  very  evening,  and  get  mm  to  like 
.me  and  my  flute  both,'  said  James. 

Accordingly  the  late  sunshine  of  that  al- 


temoon  shone  full  on  the.  yellow  buttons  of 
Jaines,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  con- 
flict. It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  evening. 
A  thunder  storm  had  just  cleared  away,  and 
the  silver  clouds  lay  rolled  up  in  masses 
around  the  setting  sun ;  the  rain-drops  were 
sparkling  and  winking  to  eacliother  over  the 
ends  of  the  leaves,  and  all  the  blue-birds  and 
robins,  breaking  forth  into  song,  made  the 
little  green  valley  as  merry  as  a  musical  box. 

James'  soul  was  always  overflowing  with 
that  kind  of  poetry  which  consists  in  feeling 
unspeakably  happy ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  couG^ering  where  he  was  going, 
that  he  should  feel  in  a  double  ecstacy  on 
the  present 'occasion.  He  stepped  tcaily 
along,  occasionally  springing  over  a  fence  to 
the  right,  to  see  wnether  the  rain  had  swollen 
the  trout^brook,  or  to  the  left,  to  notice  the 
ripening  of  Mr.  Somebody's  water-melons— 
for  James  always  had  an  eye  on  all  his  neigh- 
bors' matters,  as  well  as  his  own. 

In  this  way  he  proceeded,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  picket  fence  that  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  uncle  Tim's  ground.  Here 
he  stopped  to  consider.  Just  then,  four  or 
five  sheep  walked  up  and  begdn  also  to  c(m- 
sider  a  loose  picket,  which  was  hanging  iust 
ready  to  drop  ofl*— and  James  began  to  look 
at  the  sheep.  *  Well,  mister,'  said  h%  as  he 
observed  the  leader  judiciously  drawing  him- 
self through  the  g«p— *  in  witli  you— just 
what  1  wanted'— and  having  waited  a  mo- 
ment, tn  ascertain  that  all  the  company 
were  likely  to  follow,  he  ran  with  all  haste 
towards  the  house,  and  swinging  open  the 
gate,  pressed  all  breathless  to  the  door. 

'  Uncle  Tim,  there's  four  or  five  sheep  in 
your  garden'— uncle  Tim  dropped  his  whet- 
stone and  scythe.- 

*  I'll  drive  'em  out,  sha'nt  I  ?'  said  our  he- 
ro, and  with  that  he  ran  down  the  garden 
alley,  and  made  a  furious  descent  on  the  en- 
emy, bestirring  himself,  as  Bunyan  says, 
*  lustily  and  with  good  courage,'  till  etery 
sheep^  nad  skipped  out  much  quicker  than  he 
skipped  in,  and  then  springing  over  the  fenre, 
he  seized  a  great  stone  and  nailed  on  the 
picket  so  effectually,  that  no  «heep  could 
possibly  encourage  the  hope  of  getting  in 
again.  This  was*  all  the  work  of  a  minute  ; 
and  he  was  back  again,  but  so  exceedingly 
out  of  breath,  that  it  was  necessary  fi>r  hiui 
to  stop  a  moment  and  rest  himselt.  Uncle 
Tim  looked  ungraciously  satisfied. 

*  What  under  the  canopy  set  )0u  to  scam- 
pering so,'  said  he ;  *  I  could  a'  driv'  out  them 
critturs  myself  ?' 

*lfyouTe  at  all  particular  about  driving 
'em  out  y<mr$e(fy  I  can  let  'em  in  again,'  said 
James. 

Uncle  Tim  looked  at  him  with  an  odd  sort 
of  tivinkle  in  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

*  Snose  1  must  ask  you  to  walk  m,'  said  lie. 
<  Much  obliged,'  saul  James,  *  but  I  am  in 
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a  great  hurry.  So  saying,  he  started  in  verj 
business-like  fashion  towards  the  gate. 

'  You'd  better  just  stop  a  miuute.' 

'  Cant  stay  a  minute.' 

'  I  dont  see  what  possesses  you  to  he  all 
the  while  in  sicha  hurry;  a  body  would  think 
you  had  all  creation  on  your  shoulders  !' 

'Just  my  situation,  uncle  Tifii,' said  James, 
;»win^inK  open  the  gate. 

i  Well,  at  any  rate,  hate  a  drink  of  cider, 
cant  ye  ?'  said  uncle  Tim,  who  was  now  quite 
engaged  to  have  his  own  way  m  the  case. 

*  James  found  it  convenient  to  accept  this 
invitation,  and  uncle  Tim  was  twice  as  Kood' 
natured  as  if  he  had  staid  in  tlie  first  of  the 
mtitter. 

Once  fairly  forced  into  the  premises,  James 
thought  fit  to  forget  his  long  walk  and  ex- 
•  cess  of  business,  e!>pecially  as  about  that  mo- 
ment, aunt  Sully  and  Miss  Grace  returned 
from  an  afternoon  call.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  la'»t  thing  these  respcHstable  ladies 
looked  for,  wos  to  find  uncle  Tim  and  Mas- 
ter James,  tete-a-tete,  over  a  pttcher  of  ci- 
dir,  and  when,  as  they  entered,  our  hero 
looked  up  widi  something  of  a  mischievous 
air.  Miss  Grace,  in  particular,  was- so  puz- 
zled that  it  took  her  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  untie  her  bonnet  strings.  But  James 
■sta^ed^and  acted  ihc  agreoahle  to  perfection. 
Fir&t  lie  must  needs  go  down  into  the  garden 
\o  look  at  uncle  Tini*8  wonderful  cabbages, 
and  then  he  promenaded  a'.l  around  the  com 
patch,  stopping  every  few  moments  aud  look- 
mg  up  with  an  appearance  of  great  gratifica- 
tion, as  if  he  never  saiv  such  corn  in  his  life  ; 
and  then  he  examined  uncle  Tim's  favorite 
apple  tree,  with  an  expression  of  wonderful 
interest. 

*  1  never  !'  he  broke  forth,  having  station- 
ed himself  against  the  fence  opposite  to  it. 

'  What  kind  of  a  Uee  is  that,  uncle  Tim  ?' 

*  It's  a  bcll-fiower,  or  somethin*  another,' 
said  uncle  Tim,  somewhat  mollified. 

*  Why — where  did  you  git  it?  1  never  saw 
such  apples  I*  said  our  hero,  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  tree. 

Uncle  Tim  pulled  up  a  stalk  or  two  of 
wcetis  and  threw  them  over  the  fence,  just 
to  show  tliat  he  did  not  care  any  thing  about 
the  matter,  and  then  he  came  'up  and  stood 
by  James. 

*  HTa'nt  nothin*so  remarkable,  as  I  know 
on,*  said  he. 

Just  then,  Grace  came  to  say  that  supper 
was  ready.  Once  seated  at  table,  it  was  as- 
tonishing to  see  the  perfect  and  smiling  as- 
surance with  which  our  hero  continued  his 
addresses  to  uncle  Tim.  It  sometimes  goes 
a  great  way  towards  making  people  like  us, 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do  already, 
and  upon  this  principle  James  proceeded, 
lie  talked,  laughed,  told  stones,  aud  joked 
with  tl)e  most  fearless  assurance  ;  occasion- 
ally seconding  liis  words  by  looking  uncle 


Sim  in  the  face  with  a  countenance  so  full 
f  ^ood  will  to  would  have  melted  any  snow 
drift  of  prejudices  in  the  world. 

James  also  bad  one  natural  accomplish- 
ment,  more  courtiei^like  than  all  ttie  diplo- 
macy in  Europe ;  and  that  was,  the  gift  of 
feeling  a  reoi  interest  for  any  body,  m  five 
minut^ ;  so  that  if  be  began  to  please  in 
jest,  he  generally  ended  in  earnest.  With 
all  the  simplicity  of  his  own  mind,  he  had  a 
natural  tact  for  seeing  into  others,  and 
watched  their  motions  with  the  same  delight 
with  which  a.  child  gazes  at  the  wheels  and 
springs  of  a  watch,  to  *  see  what  it  will  do.' 

The  rough  exterior  and  latent  kindness  of 
uncle  I'im,  was  quite  a  spirit-stirring  study  ; 
and  when  tea  was  over,  as  he  aiw  Grace 
happened  to  be  standing  together  ia  tne  fiont 
door,  he  broke  forth, 

'  1  do  really  like  vour  fatlier^  Grace  1' 

*  Do  you,  ruUiv  9'  said  Grace. 

'  Ycs^  1  do.  He  has  sometliiiig  in  him, 
and  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  having  to 
fish  it  out.' 

'  Well,  1  hope  you  will  make  him  like  you/ 
said  Grace,  unconsciously,  and  then  she 
stopped  and  looked  a  little  abashed. 

James  was  too  well  bred  to  see  this,  or 
look  as  if  Grace  meant  any  more  than  sh^ 
said— a  kind  of  breeding  not  always  attend- 
ant on  more  /ashioHable  polish — so  he  only 
answered, 

*  1  tnink  I  shall,  Grace  !  tho'  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  get  him  to  own  it.' 

'  He's  the  kindest  roan  that  ever  was,'  said 
Grace ;  •  and  he  always  acts  as  if  he  was 
asliained  of  il' 

James  turned  a  little  away,  and  looked  at 
the  bright  evening  sky,  which  was  glowing 
like  a  calm  gulden  sea;  and  over  it,  was  the 
silver  new  moon,  with  one  Dtdc  star  to  hold 
the  candle  for  her.  He  fthook  some  bright 
drops  off  from  a  rose  bush  near  by,  and 
watched  to  see  them  shine  as  they  fdll  while 
Grace  sto^/d  very  quietly  waiting  for  him  to 
speak  again. 

'  Grace,'  said  he,  at  last,  *  I  am  going  to 
college  this  fall.' 

*  So  you  told  me  yesterday,*  said  Grace, 
drily. 

James  stooped  down  over  Grace's  gerani- 
um, and  began  to  busy  himself  with  pulling 
off  alt  the  dead  leaves,  remarking  in  tlie 
meanwhile, 

'And  if  I  do  get  liim  to  like  me,  Grace, 
will  you  like  me  too  ?^ 

*riike  you  now,  very  well,'  said  Grace. 

*  Come,  Grace,  vou  know  what  I  mean,' 
said  Jame^,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  top 
of  the  apple  tree, 

*  Well— I  wish  then  you  would  understand  . 
what  1  mean,  witliout  my  saying  any  more 
about  it,'  said  Grace. 

*  Oh !    to  be  sure  I  will,*  said  our  hero, 
looking  up  with  a  very  intelligent  air  ;  and 
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SO,  as  aunt  Salljf  would  say,  the  matter  was 
settled  with '  no  words  about  it.' 

Now  shall  we  narrate  how  our  hero,  as  he 

saw  unde  Tun  approachine  the  door,  had 

the  impudence  to  take  out  his  flute,  and  put 

*ihe  pcirts  together,  screwini^  it  round  and 

fixing  It  with  grea^  composure ! 

*  Uncle  Tim,'  said  he,  looking  ud,  '  this  is 
the  best  flute  that  roost  ever  1  saw/ 

*  1  hate  them  tooting  critturs/  said  uncle 
Tim,  snappiogiv. 

'  I  declare  I  I  wonder  how  you  can  !'  said 
James,  *  for  I  do  think  they  exceed—* 

So  saying,  he  put  the  flute  to  his  mouth 
and  ran  up  and  down  a  long  flourish. . 
^  '  There  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?'  said 
he.  looking  in  uncle  Tim's  face  with  much 
delight. 

Uncle  Tim  turned  and  marched  into  the 
house,  but  soon  faced  to  the  rightabout  and 
came  oirt  again. 

James  was  fingering  ^yankee  doodle—that 
appropriate  national  air  for  the  descendants 
of  the  puritans. 

Uncle  Tim*s  patriotism  began  to  bestir  it- 
self; ai*d  now  if  it  liad  been  any  -thing,  as 
he  said,  but '  that  *are  flute'—as  it  was,  he 
looked  more  than  .once  at  Jan.es'  fingers. 

*  How  under  the  sun  could  you  leani  to'  do 
that  ?'  said  he. 

'  Oh,  it*8  easy  enough,'  said  James,  pn^ 
cecding  with  another  tune,  and  having  play- 
ed it  throi^h,'  he  stopped  a  moment  to  ex- 
amine the  joints  of  ois  flute  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  addressed  uncle  Tim—*  You  cant 
think  how  grand  this  is  for  pitching  tunes— 
I  always  pitch  the  tunes  Sunday  with  it.'— 

*  Yes ;  but  I  dont  think  it's  a  right  and  fit 
instrument  for  the  Lord*s  house,'  said  uncle 
Tim. 

•  •  Why  not  ?  it's  only  a  kind  of  a  long  pitch 
pipe,  you  see,'  saidJames ;  ^  and  seeing  the  old 
one  is  broken,  and  this  will  answer,  I  dont 
nee  why  it  is'nt  better  than  nothing.' 

* '  Why,  yes,  it  may  be  better  than  nothing,* 
said  uncle  Tim ;  '  but  as  I  always  tell  Grace 
tind  my  wife,  it  'aint  the  right  kind  of  instru- 
ment aftef  all ;  it  'aint  solemn.' 

*  Oil,  solemn !'  said  James,  *  that's  accord- 
ing to  how  you  work  it— see  here  now/ 

So  saving,  he  struck  up  old  hundred,  and 
proceeded  through  it  with  great  persever- 
ance. 

"*  There  now,'  said  he. 

*  Well,  well— I  dont  know  but  it  is,'  said 
uncle  Tim  ;  '  but  as  1  said  at  first,  1  dont 
like  tiie  look  of  it  in  a  meetin."  ' 

'  But  yet,  you  really  think  it's  better  than 
nothing,'  said  James,  *•  for  you  see,  I  could'nt 
pitch  my  tunes  without  it.* 

*  May  be  tis,'  said  uncle  Tim ;  *  but  that 
'aint  say  in*  much.' 

This,  however,  was  enough  fcr  Master 
James,  who  soon*  after  departed,  with  his 
flute  in  his  pocket,  and  Grace's  last  words 


in  his  heart;  soHloquizmg  as  he  shut  the 
gate,  *  there  now.  I  hope  aunt  Sally  wont  go 
to  praising  me  ;  for  just  so  sure  as  she  does, 
I  snail  have  it  all  to  do  over  again.'. 

James  was  right  in  his  apprehension.— 
Uncle  Tim  could  be  privately  converted,  hue 
not  brought  to  open  confession  ;  and  when 
the  next  morning,  aunt  Sally  remarked  in 
the  kindness  of  her  heart — 

*  Well,  I  always  knew  you  would  come  to 
like  James'^— uncle  Tim  only  responded, 'who 
said  I  did  like  him  V 

*  But  I'm  sure  you  seemed  to  like  him  last 
night.' 

*  Why,  I  could'nt  torn  him  out  o'  doors, 
could  I  ?  I  dont  think  nothin'  of  him  but 
what  I  always  did.^ 

But  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  uncle  Tim 
contented  himself  at  this  time,  with  the  mere 
g;eneral  avowal,  without  running  it  into  par- 
ticulars, as  was  formerly  his  wont.  It  was 
evident  that  the  ice  had  begun  to  melt,  but 
it  might  have  bieen  a  long  time  in  dissolving, 
had  not  collateral  inadents  assisted. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


ANDREW    MARVELL. 

The  following  article  furnishes  one  criteri- 
on by  which  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  men 
for  public  trusts.  We  say  one  criterion, 
because  men  who  have  their  senses  under 
control  are  net  always  safe. — Vermont 
Chronicle. 

The  borough  of  Hull,  in  the  icign  of 
Charles  il.  chose  Andrew  Marvell,  ayoung 
gebtleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  main- 
tained him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the 
public.  His  understanding,  integiity,  and 
spirit,  were  dreadful  to  the  tht^n  infamous 
administration.  Persuaded  that  he  would 
be  theirs  for  properly  asking,  they  sent  his 
old  school-fellow,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Dau- 
by, to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his 
garret.  At  parting,  the  Lord  Treasuer,  out 
o{ pure  affection^  slipped  into  his  hand  an  or- 
der upon  the  l  rea^ury  for  JSIOOO,  and  then 
went  towards  his  chariot.  Marvel  looking 
at  the  paper,  called  after  the  Treasurer — 
**  My  Lord,  I  request  another  nionictnt.'* 
They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack 
the  servant  boy  was  called,**  Jack,*  child, 
what  had  I  for  dinner  Yesterday  ?"  **L)on't 
you  remember,  sir  ?  you  had  the  1  title  slioul- 
der  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  brin;; 
from  a  woman  in  the  market.**  **  Very  right 
child.  What  have  1  for  dinner  to-day  ?" 
*'Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid  me  lay  up 
the  blade  bone  to  broil  ?**  **  'Tis  so  :  very 
right  child,  go  away."  **TVfyLord  do  you 
hear  that  ?  Andrew"  Mar\e!l  s  dinner  is  pro- 
vided (  there's  your  piece  of  paper  :  I  want 
it  not.  I  knew  the  sort  of  kindness  you  in- 
tended.  I  live  here  to  serve  my  constituents 
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the  ministry  may  se«k  men  for  their  purpose; 
I  am  not  one  J' 

No  Roman  virtue  ever  sqrpassed  this; 
nor  can  gold  bribe  a  mind  that  is  not  de- 
bauched with  luxury  ;  and  with  Dr.  Johnson 
we  repeat, "  No  man,  whose  appetites  are 
his  masters,  can  perform  the  duties  of  his 
nature  with  strictoess  and  regularity.  He 
that  would  be  superior  to  eiternal  influences, 
must  first  become  superior  to  his  own  pas- 
sions. When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at 
supper  with  a  plate  of  turnips  before  him 
was  solicited,  by  a  larf^e  promise,  .to  betray 
his  trust ;  he  asked  the  messengers  whether 
he,  that  could  sup  on  turnips,  was  a  man 
likely  to  sell  his  country  ?  Upon  him  who 
has  reduced  his  senses  to  obedience,  tempta- 
tion has  loftt  its  power  :  he  is  able  to  attend 
impartially  to  virtue,  and  execute  her  com- 
mands without  hesitation.'^— IXnpf't  Li/e  of 
MarvelL 


From  the  Gcnone  Fanner. 
FUEL. 

As  many  farmers  are  in  the  practice  of 
using  unseasoned  wood  for  fuel,  perhaps  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  it, 
may  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  an  at- 
tention to  this  subject. 

It  appears  from  direct  experiment  made 
for  the  purpose,  that  several  of  the  harder 
and  rooie  common  kinds  of  wood,  when  sub- 
lected  in  a  green  state  to  a  temperature  of 
90  or  lUO  degrees  Fareiiheit,  lose  rather  more 
thun  one-third  cvf  their  original  weight  by  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  ;  but  when  dried  at 
u  low  temperature  it  amounts  ton  little  less ; 
so  that  the  average  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  one-third  of  the  whole  weight.  It  has 
also  been  determined  that  the  weight  of  such 
wood  when  green,  H  compared  with  that  of 
water,  is  on  an  average  about  as  nine  is  to 
ten.  AdmittrYig  that  the  interstices  in  a  cord 
tire  equal  to  two-fifths  of  its  whole  balk,  it 
follows  that  there  are  seventy-seven  solid  feet 
of  wood,  equal  in  weight  to  sixty-nine  cubic 
feet  of  water ;  and  as  one  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter weighs  sixty-two  and  a  half  pounds,  the 
weight  of  a  cord  will  amount  to  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds.  A  cord 
must  consequently  contain  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty  three  pounds  of  water,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy  four  gallons  nearly. 
This  includes  only  such  as  is  capable  of  evap- 
oration at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Now  it  is  a  well  established  flict, 
that  the  heat  requisite  for  the  evaporation 
of  a  given  quantity  of  water^  is  four  and  a 
Iialf  times  the  amount  required  for  heating 
the  same  quantity  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  heat  therefore  requisite 
for  expelling  this  moisture,  even  after  it  has 
iiecome  heated  to  boiling  is  equal  to  what 
would  be  required  for  heating  six  thousand 


four  hundred  and  ninetr-tbree  pounds,  or 
nearly  twelve  and  a  half  hogsheads  from 
freezing  to  boiling ;  and  as  it  passes  off  in  a 
latent  state,  the  whole  of  it  m  totally  lost. 

It  will  also  \te  perceived  that  the  difference 
between  green  and  dried  wood  amounts  to 
the  weight  of  one  cord  in  three.  This  esti- 
mate wih  therefore  suggest  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  convey  wmkI  to  a  distance,  the 
advantages  of  cautmg  it  to  be  previously  well 
dried. 

When  wood  becomes  partially  decayec^  its 
capacity  for  moisture  is  increased,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  power  of  generating  heat 
is  diminished ;  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
using  such  as  fuel,  unless  thoroughly  dried, 
is  increased  to  a  far  greater  amount. 

J.  J.  Thomas. 

Cayuga  County,  3  mo.  18S3. 


ON    PUtPiT  OSTENTATION. 

How  little  must  the  presence  of  God  be 
felt  in  that  place  where  the  high  functions  of 
the  pulpit  are  degraded  into  a  stipulated  ex- 
change of  entestainDsent  on  die  one  side,  luui 
of  admiration  on  the  other;  and  surely,  it 
were  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep  when  a 
weak  and  vapouring  mortal,  surrounded  by 
his  fellow  sinners,  and  hastening  to  the  grave 
and  the  judgment  along  with  them,  finds  it  a 
dearer  object  to  his  bo«i>m,  to  regale  his 
bearers  by  the  exhibition  of  himself,  than  to 
do  in  plau)  earnest  the  work  of  his  Master, 
and  urge  on  the  business  of  repentance  and 
of  faith  by  the  impressive  shnplicities  of  the 
gospel.— Dr.  Chabnert, 


A  CURE    FOR  THIRST. 

In  the«c  days  of  oppressive  heat,  what  can 
be  more  desirable  tiian  a  cooling  drink. 
Nothing  will  be  found  more  palaublc  Uiaii 
the  following  wliole^ome  mixture  :— Of  boil- 
ing soft  water  take  three  quarters,  and  of 
fresh  tamarinds  one  quarter — put  them  to- 
gether in  an  earthen  |ar  for  torec  or  four 
hours— strain  ofl'the  liquor—bottle  it,  and  in 
about  four  weeks,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ;  and 
a  wine  glass  full  of  it  in  hot  weather  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable,  healthful  nectars  and 
extinguishers  of  tliirst  ever  discovered. 


C0LLECT1|CG  SWARIfS  OF   BEES. 

In  Corsica  the  following  method  is  em- 
ployed for  collecting  swarms  of  bees.  When 
the  'swarm  come^  out,  a  man  follows  them 
with  an  empty  hive  swung  over  his  shoulders, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of^  which  are  rubbed 
over  with  lemon  bark.  He  approaches  the 
swarm-  and  sprinkles'  it  with  lemon  juice, 
with  which  he  fills  his  mouth.  The  odor  at- 
tracts the  bees,  and  as  soon  as  a  single  one 
enters  the  hive  the  rest  follow. 

SiUmmCs  Journal. 
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Fran  tbe  United  Sttiei  Gtaetts. 

BEAUTY  IN  THE  GRAVE. 

On  ueifig  an  Jimrient  Picture  •/ a  BeauUfid 
Lady. 

BT  W.  B.  TlPPAir. 

How  looilly  rang  her  ready  praiae 

In  her  ancestral  haU» 
How  beauteous  at  the  levee^  oaee» 

How  graceful  at  the  hall. 
It  matters  not — that  fair  one  now ; 

The  idol  of  the  Brave» 
The  pageant  of  ^  former  hoar, 

Js  beauty  io  the  Graye.    • 

How  moflh  admire4  fin*  sparkling  wit 

And  prized  for  yirtues  true. 
How  by  the  raultitud«  eatcemed» 

Beloved  by  the  few» 
.  It  matters  not— alike  the  sama 

To  hire,  as  to  the  slave. 
The  sordid  worm  holds  banqueting 

On  Beauty  in  this  Grave. 

The  well  proportioned  riiape,  tha  graee 

Of  Woman's  queenly  tread. 
The  apeakinr  Eye,  the  budding  lip. 

Of  nature's  dewy  red— 
The  thousand  wlteheries  that  still 

Our  warmest  homage  ormTO, 
What  are  they  io  Deaths  arms,  aMd  what 

Is  beauty  in  the  Grava  / 

Go  ye  to  whom  are* faultless  forms 

And  lovely  features  given. 
To  manifest  that  still  below 

Is  something  lefk  of  Heaven— 
Go ! — ^in  humility  forget 

The  charms  ye  cannot  save,  i 

Look  hence  a  little  hour  and  aee 

Your  Beauty  io  tha  Grave. 

And  look  upon  tha  laughing  earth. 

Where  spring  io  eareless  play 
Puts  forth  her  fairest  blossoms,  but 

To  deck  them  with  decay. 
And  look  upon  the  face  of  all 

That's  beautiful  and  brave. 
On  every  blesslne  lent  to  man 

Ai-e  traces  of  the  Grave. 

Yet  gaze  od  oas  from  whom  that  trace 

i&y  never  pass  aw^ay. 
Though  he  corruption  never  saw 

Nor  in  its  realms  could  stay. 
And  see  in  the  immortal  scara 

That  may  the  sinner  save, 
llie  victory  of  him  who  came 

In  beauty  froju  the  Grave* 


He  18  happy  whose  circuintrances  suit  his 
tetDper ;  but  he  is  more  escellenty  who  can 
suit  nis  temper  to  any  circumstances.^ Htune. 


FnMu  the  Wertetn  Monthly  MapohM^ 
ThePrizeTale. 

JL    NEW-ENGLANi>     SKETCH. 

By  Misa  Harriet  E,  Beecher. 
[Condnucd  iVom  Page  447,  and  Concluded.] 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time,  George 
Griswold,  the  jonly  son  before  refjprred  to, 
returned  to  his  native  village,  after  having 
completed  his  theological  .studies  at  a  neigh- 
boring institution,  ft  is  interesting  to  mark 
the  gnulual  development  of  mind  and  heart, 
from  the  time  that  the  white-headed,  bash- 
ful boy,  quits  the  country  village  for  college* 
to  the  period  when  he  returns,  a  formed  ancf 
perfect  man,  to  notice  how  gradually  the  rust 
of  early  prejudices  begins  to  cleave  from  him 
— hoiy  nis  opinions,  like  his  handwriting,  pas9 
from  the  cramped  tod  limited  forms  of  a 
country  school,  uito  that  confirmed  and  chai^ 
acteristic  style  which  u  tp  mark  the  man  for 
life.  In  George,  this  change  was  remarka- 
bly striking.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  uncommon  acuteness  of  feeling,  and 
fondness  for  reflection :— qualities  as  likely 
as  anjr,  to  render  a  child  backward  and  unin- 
teresting in  early  life. 

When  ne  left  Newbury  for  college,  he  was  a 
taciturn  and  apparently  phlegmatic  boy,  only 
evincing  sensibiUt^  by  blushing,  and  looking 
particularl;r  stupified,  whenever  any  body 
spoke  to  him.  Vacation  after  vacation  pass- 
ed, and  he  returned  more  and  more  an  alter- 
ed being ;  and  he  who  once  shrunk  fipm  the 
eye  of  the  deacon,  and  was  ready  to  die  if 
he  met  tlie  minister,  now  moved  about  among 
the  dignitaries  of  the  place,  with  all  the  com- 
posure of  a  superior  being. 

It  was  only  to  be  re»(retted,  that  while  the 
mind  improved,  the  physical  energies  declin- 
ed, and  that  every  visit  to  his  home,  found 
him  paler,  thinner,  and  less  prepared  in  body, 
for  the  sacred  profession,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  But  now  he  was  returned, 
a  minister—a  real  mroister,  with  a  right  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit  and  preach;  and  what  a 
joy  and  glory  to  aunt  Sally— and  to  uncle  Tim, 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 

The  first  Sunday  after  he  came,  it  was 
known  far  and  near,  that  George  Giiiweld 
was  to  preach ;  and  never  was  a  more  ready 
and  expectant  audience. 

As  toe  time  for  reading  the  6rst  psalm  ap- 
proached, you  might  see  the  white-headed 
men  turning  their  faces  attentively  towards 
the  pulpit;  the  aniious  and  expectant  old 
women,  with  their  little  black  bonnets,  bent 
forward  to  see  him  rise.  There  were  the  * 
children  looking,  because  every  one  else 
looked ;  there  was  uncle  Tim,  in  the  front 
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^ew,  his  face  considerately  aifiasled  (  there 
ttas  aunt  Sally,  seeminc  as  pleased  as  a 
mother  could  seem,  and  Miss  Grace  lif^io}: 
her  sweet  face  to  her  brother,  like  a  flower 
to  the  sun ;  there  was  our  friend  James,  in 
the  front  caUerr,  bis  ioyous  countenance  a 
little  touched  wtth  sobriety  i«nd  expectation 
— in  short,  a'  more  embarrassingly  attentive 
audience^  never  greeted  the  first  effort  of  a 
young  minister.  Under  these  circumstances 
tliere  was  somethiug  touching  in  the  fervent 
self-forgetfulncss  which  characterised  the 
fir»t  efforts  of  the  moming--8omeching  which 
nN>ved  every  one  in  the  house. 

The  devout  poetry  of  his  prayer,  rich  with 
the  orientalism  of  scripture,  and  eloquent 
with  the  expression  of  strong,  yet  chastened 
emotion,  breathed  over  his  audience  like 
music,  hushing  every  one  to  silence,  and  be- 
guiling everv  one  to  feeling.  In  the  sermon, 
there  was  the  strong  intellectual  nerve,  the 
constant  occurrence  of  argument  and  state- 
ment, which  distiuEuisbes  a  New  England 


discourse;  but  it  was  touched  with  lite,'bv 
the  intense,  yet  balf'subdued  feeling,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  utter  if.    Like  the  rays 


of  the  sun,  it  enlightened  and  melted  at  the 
same  moment 

The  strong  peculiarities  of  New*  England 
doctrine,  involving  as  they  do,  all  the  dark 
mAchinery  of  mind,  all  the  mystery  of  its  di- 
vine relations  and  future  progression,  and  all 
the  tremendous  uncertainties  of  its  eternal 
good  or  ill,  seemed  to  have  dwelt  in  his  mind, 
to  have  burned  in  bis  thoughts,  to  have  wres- 
tled with  his  |M>«er8,  and  they  gave  to  his 
manner,  the  fervency,  almo&t,  of  another 
world ;  while  the  exceeding  paleness  of  his 
countenance,  and  a  tremulousness  of  voice 
that  seemed  to  spring  from  bodily  weakness, 
touched  the  strong  workings  of  his  mind  with 
a  pathetic  interest,  as  if  (he  being  so  early 
absorbed  in  another  world,  could  not  be  long 
for  this. 

When  the  services  were  ovei%  the  congre- 
gation dispersed  with  the  air  of  people  who 
jett  rather  than  heard ;  and  all  the  criticism 
that  followed,  was  similar'  to  that  of  deacon 
Hart— an  upriyhr,  shrewd  man — who,  as  he 
lingered  a  moment  at  the  church  door,  turn- 
ed and  gazed  with  unwonted  feeling  at  tlie 
young  preaclier. 

'  He  s  a  blessed  cre'tur  I*  said  he,  the  tears 
actually  nuiWing  their  way  to  his  eyes ;  *  I 
haHit  been  so  near  heaven  this  many  a  day. 
He^s  a  blessed  cre'tur  of  the  Lord— that's  my 
mind  about  him  !* 

As  for  our  friend  James,  be  was  at  first  so- 
bered.t  hen  deeply  moved,  and  at  la^,  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  discourse ;  and  it  was  only 
when  meeting  was  over,  that  he  began  to 
think  where  he  really  was. 

*  Vy^ell,*  said  he,  '  I  never  was  so  sure  I 
had  a  soul  before ;  V\\  be  a  different  man  ! 
Lknow  I  win.' 


With  all  his  versatile  activity,  James  had 
a^reater  depth  of  mental  capacity  than  he 
hiimelf  was  aware  of,  and  he  oegan  to  feel  a 
sort  of  electric  affinity  for  a  mind  that  had 
touched  him  in  a  way  so  new,  and  when  he 
saw  the  mild  minister  atandrog  at  the  foot 
of  the  pulpit  stairs  he  made  directly  towards 
him. 

'  [  do  want  to  hear  you  talk  more,*  said  be, 
with  a  face  full  of  earnestne»s  ;  '  may  1  walk 
home  with  you  V 

*  it's  a  long  and  warm  walk/  said  the  min- 
ister, smiling. 

*  Oh,  I  dont  care  for  that,  if  it  docs  not 
trouble  .yon,*  said  James ;  and»  leave  being 
gained,  you  might  have  seen  them  slowly 
passing  along  under  the  trees,  James  pouring 
forth  4II  the  floods  of  inquiry  which  the  sud- 
den impulse  of  hb  m'mcf  had  brought  out, 
and  supplying  his  guide  with  more  questions 
and  problems  for  solution,  than  he  could 
have  gone  through  with  in  a  month. 

'  T  cannot  answer  all  your  questions  now,* 
said  he.  as  they  stopped  at  anc!e  Tim's  gate. 

*  Well,  then,  when  will  you  f  said  James, 
eagerly.  '  Let  me  come  nome  with  you  to- 
night. 

The  good  man  smiled  assent,  and  James 
depart^  so  full  of  new  thoushts,  that  he 
passed  Grace  without  even  seeing  her.  From 
that  time  a  friendship  comnoeiced  between 
the  two,  which  was  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  affinity  of  opposites.    It  was  like  a 
friendship  between  morning  arfd  evening- 
all  freshness  a|id  sunshine  on  one  side,  ant 
all  gentleness  and  peace  on  the  other. 
The  young  minister,  worn  by  long-continued 
ill-health,  by  the  fervency  of  his  own  feelings, 
and  the  gravitt  of  his  own  reasonings,  found 
pleasure  in  tne  healthful   buoyancy  of    a 
youthful,  unexhausted  mind,  while  Janaes 
felt  himself  sobered  and  made  better  by  the 
moon-light  tranquibty  of  his  friend.    It  is 
one  mark  of  a  superior  mind,  to  understand 
and  be  influenced  by  the  superiority  of  oth- 
ers, and  thi^  was  the  case  with  James.    The 
ascendency  which  his  new  friend  acquired 
over  hiiit  was  unlimited,  and  did  more  in  a 
month,  towards  consolidating  and  developing 
his  character,  than  all  the  four  years'  course  . 
of  a  college.    Our  religious  habits  are  likely 
always  to  retain  the  impression  of  the  flrsi 
seal  which  stamped  them,  and  in  ibis  case  it 
was  a  peculiarly  happy  one.    The  calmness, 
the  settled  purpose,  the  mild  devotion  of  his 
friend,  formed  a  fust  alloy  to  the  energetic 
and  reckless  buo3ancy  of  James'  character, 
and  awakened  in  him  a  set  of  perceptions, 
without  which  the  most  vigorous  mind  must 
be  incoinplete. 

The  effect  of  the  ministrations  of  the  young 
pastor,  in  awaking  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  his  calling  in  the  village,  was  marked,  and 
of  a  kind  which  brought  pleasure  to  his  own 
hearU    But  like  all   other  excitenoent,    it 
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t«iHU  to  eKhauslion,  and  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  he  sensibly  felt  the  decline  of  the  powers 
of  life.  To  the  liest-regulated  nSind,  there 
is  something  bitter  in  tlie  rehoquishoient  of 
projects  for  which  we  have  been  hing  and 
JaHorioasly  preparing,  nnd  there  U  something 
far  more  bitter  in  aossing  the  lonK-cherished 
expectations  of  friends.  All  this  Georn^e  felu 
lie  could  not  bear  to  look  on  his  mother, 
han^ng  on  his  words  ajid  following  his  steps 
witlieyesof  almost  childish  delight;  oa  His 
singular  father,  whose  whole  earthly  an^bi- 
tion  was  bound  up  in  his  success,  and  thmk 
how  soon  the  '  candle  of  their  old  age'  must 
be  put  out.  When  he  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful eflfort,  it  was  painful  to  see  the  old 
man,  so  evidently  deligoted,  and  so  anuou's 
to  conceal  his  triumuh,  as  he  would  seat  him* 
belf  in  his  chair,  ana  begin  with—^ 

'  George  that  'are  doctrine  is  rather  of  a 
puzzler ;  Hut  you  seem  to  think  you've  got 
the  run  on'c.  1  should  rely  like  to  know 
vfhat  Uisiuess  you  have  to  think  you  know 
betf  er  than  other  folks  aboOt  it ;'  and  tliough 
he  would  cavil  most  courageously  at  all 
George's  explanations,  yet  you  might  ner- 
ceive  through  all,  that  he  was  only  uplifted, 
to  hear  how  his  boy  could  talk. 

If  George  was  engaged  in  ars^ument  with 
9ny  one  else,  he  would  sit  by,  with  his  head 
bowed  down,  look  ins  out  f'rom  under  his 
shaggy  eye'brows,  with  a  shame t'aced  satis- 
faction, very  unusual  with  him.  Express- 
ions u(  affection  from  the  naturally  geoUe.  are 
-not  half  so  touching  as  those  which  are  iorc^ 
ed  out  from  the  hard-favored  and  severe ; 
and  George  was  affected,  even  to  pain,  by  the 
'  evid«»Qt  pride  and  regard  of  his  father. 

'  lie  never  said  so  much  to  any  body  be- 
fore«'  thought  he,  '  and  what  will  he  do  if  1 
die?'     • 

In  such  thoughts  as  these,  Grace  found 
her  brother  engaged  one  still  autumn  inom- 
ing,  as  he  stood  leaning  agamst  the  garden 
fence. 

'  What  are  you  solemnizing  here  for  this 
bright  day,  brotlier  peorge  ?'  ^d  she,  as  she 
bounded  down  the  ailey. 

Tlie  young  man  turned  and  looked  on  her 
hanpy  face  with  a  sort  of  twilight  smile. 

*  How  happy  you  are,  Grace !'  said  he. 

'  To  be  sure  I  am !  and  )ou  ought  to  be, 
too,  because  you  are  better.' 

<  I  am  happy,  Grace— that  is,  I  hope  I  sliall 
be.' 

.*  You  are  sick, I  know  you  are,' said  Grace; 
*  you  look  worn  out !  oh,  I  wish  your  heart 
could  ipring  once  as  mine  does.' 

*  I  am  not  well,  dear  Grace,  and  1  fear  I 
never  shall  be,'  said  he,  turning  away,  and 
filing  his  e)es  on  the  fading  trees  opposite. 

*  (9i,  Gc'irite !  dear  George !  doot,  dont 
say  tkat ;  youll  break  all  our  hearts,'  said 
Grace,  with  tears  in  her  own  eyes. 

*  Yes— but  it's  true^  si^t^r ;  I  dont  feel  it 


on  my  own  account  so  much  a»*- 


However,'  he  added, '  it  will  all  be  the  same 
in  heaven.' 

It  was  but  a  week  after  this,  that  a  violent 
cold  hastened  tlie  progress  of  debility  into 
m  confirmed  malady.  He  sunk  very  fabt. 
Aunt  Si|lly,  with  the  self-deceit  of  a  fond  and 
cheerful  heart,  tliotight  every  day  that '  he 
would  be  better,*  and  upcle  Tixii  resisted  con* 
viction  with  all  the  obstinate  pertinacity  of 
his  character,  while  the  sick  man  felt  that  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  undeceive  th^nt). 

James  was  now  at  the  house  every  day,  ex- 
hausting all  his  energy  and  invention  in  the 
case  of  nis  friend ;  and  anv  one  who  hacl  seen 
turn  in  his  hours  of  recklessness  and  glee, 
could  scarcely  recognize  him  as  the  l^ing 
whose  step  was  so  careful,  wiiose  eye  so 
watchful,  whose  voice  and  touch  were  so 
gentle,  as  he  moved  around  the  sick  bed.— 
But  tne  same  quickness  which  makes  a  mind 
buoyant  in  gladness,  often  makes  it  gentlest 
and  most  sympathetic  in  sorrow. 

It  was  now  nearly  morning  in  the  sick 
room.  George  had  been  restle«s  and  fever- 
ish all  night,  but  towards  dav  he  fell  into  a 
light  slumber,  and  James  sat  by  his  side,  ali 
most  holding  his  breath,  lest  ne  should  wa- 
ken him.  It  was  yet  dusk,  but  the  sky  was 
brightening  with  a  solemn  glow,  and  the  stars 
were  beginning  to  disappear — all,  save  the 
bright  and  mornin;  one,  which,  standing 
alone  in  the  e&st,  looked  tenderly  through 
the  casement,  like  the  eye  of  our  Heaveiuy 
Father,  watcning  over  us  when  all  earthly 
friendships  are  fading.  ' 

George  awoke  with  a  placid  expression  nf 
countenance,    and  fixing    his  e}es  on  the 
brightening  sky,  murmured  faintly, 
*  The  iweet  immorttl  OHMving  theda 
lu  bladie*  roond  die  aphercs.^ 

A  moment  after,  a  shade  passed  over  his 
face,  he  pressed  his  fingers  over  his  eyes,  and 
the  tears  dropped  silently  on  his  pillow. 

'  George  !  dear  George  !*  t»a'i4  James,  bend- 
ing over  him. 

*  It's  m?  friends— it'9  my  father— my  mqtli- 
er'— said  he  faintly. 

'  Jesus  Chrbt  will  watch  over  tbem»'  mtd 
James,  soothingly. 

<  Oh,  yes,  I  know  he  will ;  for  |fc  Jqved 
his  own,  which  were  in  the  world ;  he  loved 
them  unto  the  end.  But— 1  am  dyiqg— and 
before  I  have  done  any  good.' 

'  Oh'  do  not  say  so,*  said  James—'  think — 
think  what  you  have  done,  if  only  tor  me\ 
God  bless  you  fur  it !  God  w^U  bjess  you 
for  it— it  will  follow  you  to  heaven— it  will 
bring  me  there.  Yes,  1  will  do  as  yoM  have 
taught  ine !  I  will  give  my  life,  my  soul,  my 
whole  strength  to  it ;  and  then,  you  will  not 
have  lived  in  vain.' 

George  smiled  and  looked  upward ;  '  his 
face  was  as  that  of  an  angel,*  and  James,  ii) 
his  warmth,  continued- 
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^  It  is  not  J  alone  who  can  lay  this :  we 
all  bless  yon:  every  one  in  this  place  blesses 
YOU  ;  you  will  be,  bad  in  everla^ng  remem- 
oerance  bv  some  hearts  here,  I  know.* 

*  Bless  God  P  said  George. 

*  We  do,*  said  James.  '  I  bless  him  that 
X  ever  knew  you  *  we  all  bless  him,  and  we 
love  you.  and  shall /brCTer.' 

The  glow  that  had  kindled  over  the  pale 
face  of  the  invalid  again  faded  at  he  said, 

'  Bdtf  James.  1  rouf  t,  I  ought  to  tell  my 
father  and  mother*-!  ought  to,  and  how  can 
lY 

At  Uiat  moment  the  door  opened,  and  un» 
cle  Tim  made  his  appearance*  He  seemed 
struck  with  the  paleness  of  George*s  face ; 
and  cominc;  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  he  felt  his 
pulse,  and  laid  his  hand  anxiously  on  his  forc- 
iiead,  and  clearing  his  voice  several  times, 
inouired  *  if  he  didn't  feel  a  little  better.' 

^  *  No,  faiher,'  said  George ;  then  taking 
bis  hand,  he  looked  anxiously  in  his  face,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment—'  fathcir/  he 
began, '  you  know  that  we  ought  to  submit 
to  God.' 

There  was  something  in  his  expression  at 
this  moment,  which  flashed  the  truth  into  the 
old  man's  mind ;  he  dropped  his  son's  liand 
with  an  exclamation  of  agony,  and  turning 
quickly,  left  the  room. 

'Father!  father  1'  said  Grace,  trying  to 
rouse  him,  as  he  stood  with  his  arms  folded 
by  the  kitchen  window. 

*  Get  away,  child,'  said  he.  roughly. 

*  Father,  mother  says  breakfast  is  ready.' 

'  I  dont  want  any  breakfast,' said  he,  turn* 
jng  short  about.  *  Sally,  what  are  yon  fixing 
i^  that  'are  little  porringer  V 

*  Oh,  it's  only  a  little  tea  for  George — 'twill 
comfort  him  up  and  make  him  feel  better, 
poor  fellow.' 

'You  wont  make  him  feel  better— he's 
gone,'  said  uncle  Tim,  hoarsely. 

'  Oh,  dear  heart !  no !'  said  aunt  Sally. 

'  Be  still  a  contradicting  me ;  I  wont  be 
contradicted  all  the  time  by  nobody  !  The 
shc^-t  of  the  case  is,  that  George  is  gom'  to 
fiie  just  as  i^eVe  got  him  ready  to  be  a  ipin- 
ister  and  all ;  and  I  wish  to  pity  I  was  in  my 
grave  myself,  and  so,'— said  uncle  Tim,  as  he 
plunged  out  of  the  door  knd  shut  it  after 
him. 

It  is  well  for  man,  that  there  is  (me  Being 
who  sees  the  suffering  heart  at  tt  it,  and  not 
as  it  manifests  itself  tlirough  the  repellaocies 
of  outward  infirmity  ;  and  who  perhaps  feels 
more  for  the  stern  and  wayward,  tnan  for 
those  whose  gentler  feelings  win  Ibr  them 
human  syinpathy.  With allhis singularities, 
there  was  in  the  heart  of  uncle  Tim,  a  depth 
of  religious  sincerity;  but  there  are  tew 
characters  where  religion  docs  aiu-  thing 
more  than  struggle  with  natural  defect,  and 
modify  what  would  else  be  far  worse. 

In  this  hour  of  trial,  all  the  native  obsti- 


nacy and  pertmacity  of  the  old  man's  cliar- 
acter  rose,  and  while  he  felt  the  necesiity  of 
submission,  it  seemed  impossible  to  submit ; 
and  thus  reproaching  himself,  struggling  in 
vain  to  repress  the  murmurs  of  nature,  re- 
pulsing  from  him  all  external  sympathy,  his 
mmd  was '  tempest-^ost,  and  not  comforted.' 

It  was  on  the  still  afternoon  of  the  follow* 
ing  sabbath,  that  he  was  sent  for,  in  haste,  to 
the  chamber  of  his  son.  He  entered,  and 
saw  that  the  hour  was  come.  The  fandlj 
were  all  there ;  Grace  anfl  Jame%  side  by 
side,  bent  over  the  dying  one,  and  hik  mother 
sat  afar  off,  with  her  face  hid  in  her  apron, 
'  that  she  might  hot  see  the  death  of  the 
child.'  The  aged  minister  was  there,  and 
the  Bible  lay  open  before  him.— The  rather 
walked  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  He  stood 
still ;  and  gazed  on  that  face  now  brighteo^ 
ing  with  'life  and  immortality.'  The  son 
lift^  up  his  e^es :  he  saw  his  father— smiled, 
and  put  out  his  hand.  '  1  am  glad  you  are 
come,' said  he.  '  Oh,  George— to  tfie  pity, 
dont !  dont  smile  on  me  so !  I  know  what  is 
coming— I  have  tried  and  tried,  and  I  caa^^- 
I  cant  nave  it  so'— and  the  old  man  sunk  by 
the  side  of  the  bed— he  covered  his  face — 
his  frame  shook— and  he  sobbed  audibly. 
The  room  was  still  as  death — there  was  none 
that  seemed  able  to  comfort  him.  At  last, 
the  son  repeated  in,  a  sweet,  but  interrupted 
voice,  those  words  of  man's  best  Friend : 
'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  in  my  Fa- 
ther's house  are  many  mansions.' 

'  Yes— but  I  cant  help  being  troubled— I 
suppose  the  Lord's  will  must  be  done — bait 
it*fi  kill  me.* 

'  Oh,  father,  doat— dont  break  mv  heart,' 
said '  the  son.  much  agitated.  '  I  snail  nee 
you  a^ain  in  heaven,  Md  you  shall  see  me 
again ;  and  then  "  your  heart  &hal>  reioice, 
and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.''' 

'  I  never  shi^l  get  to  heaven,  if  I  feel  as  I 
do  now,'  said  the  old  man.  '  I  cannot  have 
it  so.' 

The  mild  face  of  the  sufferer  was  overcast. 
*  I  wish  he  saw  all  that  /  do,'  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice;  then  looking  towards  the  minis* 
ter,  he  articulated- ♦  Pray  for  us.' 

They  knelt  in  prayer.  It  was  soothing,  as 
real  prayer  always  must  be ;  apd  when  tliey 
rose,  every  one  seemed  more  calm.  But  the 
sufierer  was  exhausted— his  countenance 
changed— lie  looked  on  his  friends — there 
was  a  faint  whisper—'  Peace  I  lea?e  with 
you'— ^d  he  was  in  heaven. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  what  followed. 
The  seed  sown  by  the  righteous,  often  blos- 
soms over  their  grave ;  and  so  was  it  with 
this  good  man ;  ttie  words  of  peace  which  he 
spake  unto  his  friends  while  be  was  yet  with 
them,  came  into  remembrance  after  he  wa^ 
gone ;  and  though  he  was  laid  in  the  grave 
with  many  tears,  yet  it  wi^  with  softened  and 
submissive  hearts. 
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'Tlie  Lord  bless  him/  said  uode  Tim,  as 
he  and  James  were  standing,  last  of  all,  over 
the  grave.  *  I  believe  my  heart's  gon^  to 
heaven  with  him ;  and  1  think  the  I>ord  really 
tUd  know  what  was  best,  after  all.' 

Our  friend  James  seemed  now  to  become 
tlie  support  of  the  family,  and  the  bereaved 
c^d  man  unconsciously  liegan  to  transfer  to 
him  the  affections  that  had  been  left  vacant. 

*  James,'  said  he  to  him  one  day,  *  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  you  are  about  the  same 
CO  me  as  a  son.* 

*  I  hope^o.  uncle  Tim,*  sai<l  James,  kindly. 

*  Well,  well,  you'll  go  to  college  next  week, 
^nd  none  o*  y*r  keepiti'  school,  to  get  along. 
I've  got  enough  to  bring  vou  safe  out — that 
is,  if  )OuMl  be  careful  tLun  ftidd^^ 

James  knew  the  heart  too  well,  to  refuse 
«  favor  in  which  the  poor  old  man's  miod  was 
comforting  itself;  he  had  the  self-command 
io  abstain  from  any  extraordinary  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  but  took  it  kindly,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

*  Dear  Grace,'  said  he  to  her,  the  last  eve- 
ning before  he  left  home,  *  I  am  changed ; 
we  are  both  altered,  smce  we  first  knew  each 
other :  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  gone  a  long 
jtirae,  but  I  am  sure'— ^ 

He  stopped  to  arrange  his  thovighrs. 

*  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  of  all  those  things 
that  you  wish  to  say,  and  cannot,'  said  Orace. 

*'Iiiank  you,'  said  James;  then  looking 
thoughtfully,  he  added : 

*  God  help  me.  I  believe  I  have  mind 
enough  to  be  what  I  mean  to ;  but  whatever 
1  am  or  have,  shall  be  given  to  God  and  my 
fellow-men ;  and  then,-  Grace,  your  brother 
in  heaven  will  rejoice  over  me.' 

*  I  believe  he  dfoes  now  '  said  Grace.  '  God 
bless  you,  James ;  i  don^t  know  what  would 
Jiave  become  of  us,  if  you  had  not  been 
here.' 

*  Yes,  yuu  will  live  to  be  like  him,  and  to 
do  more  good,'  she  added,  her  face  brii^hten- 
^ng  as  she  spoke,  til]  James  thought  she  really 
pnatit  be  right. 

•  •••»»• 
It  was  five  years  after  this,  that  James  was 
spoken  of  as  an  elo<^uent  and  successful 
^minister  in  the  town  ot  C ,  and  was  set- 
tled in  one  of  its  most  influential  villages. 
Late  one  autumn  eveninjf,  a  tall,  booy,  hard- 
/avored  man  was  observed  making  his  way 
into  the  outskirts  of  the  place. 

*  Halloa,  there !'  he  called  to  a  man  over 
theK>ther  side  of  a  fence,  *  what  town  is  this 
ere  ?* 

*  It's  Farming  ton,  sir.' 

*  Well,  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  any 
thing  of  a  boy  of  mine  that  In  es  here  V 

*  A  boy  of  yours— who  ?' 

^  Why,  Pve  got  a  boy  here,  that's  livin'  on 
ihetown,  and  J  thought  I'd  test  look  him  up,' 
A*doii't  know  any  boy  that's  livin  en  the 
town ;  what's  his  name  r 


*  Why,*  said  the  old  man,  pushing  his  hat 
off  from  his  forehead,  '  I  believe  lliey  call 
him  James  Benton.' 

'  James  Benton  I  why  that's  our  minister's 
name.' 

*  Oh,  wal,  I  believe  hfe  it  tlie  minister,  come 
to  think  on't.  He's  a  boy  o'  mine  tho'.— 
Where  does  he  live  ?' 

'  In  that  white  house,  that  you  see  set  back 
from  the  road  there,  with  all  those  trees 
roimd  it.' 

At  this  instant,  a  tall,  manly-looking  per-» 
son  approached  from  behind.  Have  we  not 
seen  that  face  before  ?  It  is  a  touch  graver 
than  of  old,  and  its  lines  have  a  more 
thougiitful  significance ;  but  all  the  vivacity 
of  James  Benton  sparkles  in  that  quick  smile, 
as  his  eye  falls  on  the  old  man. 

*  I  thought  you  could  not  keep  away  from 
us  loDg,'  said  he,  with  the  prompt  cheerful- 
ness 01  his  boyhood,  and  laying  hold  of  botli 
uncle  Tim's  hard  hands, 

Tbey  approached  the  gate ;  a  bright  face 

fiances  past  the  window,  and  in  a  moment, 
rracc  is  at  the  door. 
'  Father !  dear  father !' 

*  You'd  better  make  believe  be  so  glad,' 
said  uncle  Tim,  his  eyes  glistemiig  as  he 
spoke. 

*  Come,  come,  father ;  I  m  used  to  author- 
ity in  tliese  days,'  ^aid  Grace,  d.-awing  him 
towards  the  house,  'so  no  disrespectful 
speeches— and  now  I  bhall  fall  upon  and 
seize  this  great  coat,  and  away  with  your  hat, 
and  then  you  must  sit  down  in  this  great 
chair.' 

*  So,  ho !  Miss  ^race,'  said  uncle  Tim ; 

*  you  are  at  your  old  tricks,  ordering  round 
88  usual.  Well,  if  I  must,  1  must ;'  so  down 
he  sal. 

*  Father,  *  said  Grace,  as  he  was  leaving 
them,  after  a  few  days  stay,  *  it'a  thanksgiv- 
ing-day next  month,  and  you  and  mother 
must  come  and  stay  with  us.' 

Accordingly,  the  following  month  found 
aunt  Sally  and  uncle  Tim  by  the  minister's 
fire-sidr,  delighted  wines^es  of  the  thankgiv- 
ing  presents  which  a  willing  people  were  pour- 
ing m  ;  aod  the  next  day  they  had  once  more 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  son  of  theirs  in  the 
sacred  desk,  and  hearing  a  sermon  that  every 
body  said  was  the  *best  he  ever  preached  ;' 
and  it  is  to  he  remarked,  by-lhe-by,  that  tUit 
was  the  standing  commentary  on  all  James' 
discoivses,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  he  was 

*  going  on  unto  perfection.' 

*  There's  a  great  deal  that's  worth  havin' 
in  this  ere  life,  a'rter  all  'said  uncle  Tim,  as 
be  sat  musing  over  the  coals  of  the  'bright 
evening  fire  of  that  day ;  *  that  is,  if  we'd  on- 
ly take  It  when  the  Lord  lays  it  in  our  way.' 

*  Yes,' said  James/and  let  us  only  take  it 
as  B>c  should,  and  this  life  will  be  cheerful- 
ness,  and  the  ne»t  fulnfis$  of  joy,' 
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From  (he  Loudon  MuguliM^ 
BETTER    DAYS. 

Better  days  are  like  Hebretv  verbi,  they 
have  no  present  tense ;  thev  arc  of  the  past 
or  future  only.  "  All  ilitit'*  bright  must  fale,* 
says  Tom  Moore.  Very  likely  ;  nod  so  must 
ail  that's  not  bright.  To  hear  s^me  people 
talk>  you  would  imsigine  that  there  was  no 
month  in  the  year  except  November,  and  that 
the  leaves  had  nothi:)^;  else  to  do  (iian  to  fall 
tiff  the  tree-*.  And,  to  refer  again  to  Tom 
Moore'^  song,  about  the  '*  Stars  that  shine 
and  fail,"  one  might  suppose  tliat  by  this 
time  all  the  stars  in  heaven  had  been  blown 
out  like  so  many  fart'iint;  candies  in  a  show- 
booth  at  Bartle-ray  fair  ;  and  as  for  flowers 
and  leaves,  if  they  ^o  away,  it  is  only  to 
make  way  for  ne>v  one^.  There  are  as  many 
scars  in  heaven  as  ever  there  were  in  the 
memory  of  man,  and  as  many  flowers  on 
earth,  !oo  ;  and  perhaps  more  in  England,  for 
we  are  aUays  making  fresh  importations.  It 
is  all  very  well  now  and  then  to  have  a  bit  of 
a  ^runt,  or  a  urowl,  <»r  a  ^riirabfe,  or  a  lamen- 
tation  ;  but  one  nicud-tault  is  worth  ten  And- 
faults,  ail  the  world  ovrr.  It  is  all  right 
enough  when  the  barometer  of  the  purse  is 
low  — when  the  stoinnch  is  O'lt  of  order— Ho 
say  that  tUin*^  are  not  ns  they  used  to  l»e; 
and  I  would  imt  for  the  world  deprive  an 
honest  man  of  the  pleasure  of  grumbling ; 
it  IS  an  Englishman's  birtliri^ht.  But  I  don^t 
like  to  iice  a  mauerof  fcelm^madf  a  matter 
of  history  and  philosophic  verity  ;  let  us  have 
our  lirowl  and  have  done  x^ith  it.  But  some 
croakers  remind  one  of  the  boy  who  aaid  his 
grandmotlier  went  up  sta»rs  nineteen  times  a 
day  and  never  came  ciuwn  auain.  Or,  to  seek 
,  for  another  rcseiiibhmce,  liiey  may  be  likeo' 
ed  to  the  Irish  giave-dif^der,  vihn  was  seen 
one  nt^ht  lookiut:  ah  lut  tlie  church-yard  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand.  "  WInt  haVe  yoii  lost, 
Patr*'  **  Oh,  t  have  lost  niv  lantern  I"  "  You 
have  your  lantern  in  >our  hsmd.**  "  Oh,  but 
this  is  a  lantern  I've  found,  it  is  not  a  lantern 
1  have  lost.**  'I  hus  it  is  with  men  in  gene- 
ral :  they  think  ni«)re  of  the  lantern  ihey 
have  lostj  than  of  the  lantern  they  have  foundf. 
It  IS  true,  indeed,  that  things  are  not  what 
they  were  with  any  of  us.  Great  chan|;es 
have  taken  place,  and  more  daily  takinf( 
place  ;  bnt  there  are  greater  chanj'es  in  our 
feehu^s  and  apprehcnuions  than  there  are  in 
the  external  world  or  in  the  ffcneral  frame  of 
society.  What  a  great  change  muse  have 
taken  place  bet>»t:en  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  and  the  days  of  Homer ;  for  the  poet 
speaks  of  Ajax  peltin^;  the  Greeks  with 
stonei  of  such  a  bigness,  that  ten  or  a  dozen 
men  of  the  degenerate  days  in  which  Homer 
lived  could  not  lift  ^uch  a  one.  Ever  since 
his  time,  thint»8  have  been  growin»  worse  and 
worbe,  so  that  now*  I  dare  say,  the  human 
race,  compared  to  what  it  was  durrag  the 


siege  of  Troy,  it  not  much  niore  thaa  a  noble 
armyot  gnats.  Nothuig  is  as  it  was;  the 
people  grow  worse  and  wor^e,  Keaeratioa 
sifte>  generation,  and  the  inhabitants  of,  the 
earth  become  more  and  more  attenuated,  till 
at  length  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  theui^ 
they  will  become  gradually  invisible.  The 
SUB  Joes  not  t»liine  so  brightly  as  it  u^ed  to» 
and  the  seasons ^e very  body  says  they  are 
changed.  There  is  a  j^reat  deal  of  truth  in 
th'is— there  is  no  denying  it.  But  the  worst 
of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  it.  Tlve  evidence  of  the  mutation  of  the 
seasons  from  youth  to  manhood  is  so  super- 
abundant, tliatby  proving  too  much,  it  proves 
nothing. 

Between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  Horace 
Walpole  Wrote  s  )me  tetters,  which  have  since 
been  printed  and  published.  I  have  not  a 
copy  now  at  hand  to  refer  to ;  but  I  distinct- 
ly remember  reading  in  them  a  lamenutioa 
on  the  change  of  iho  season i.  The  writer 
complains  that  on  Midsummer  day  he  is  wri- 
ting by  the  flre-side ;  and  he  pettishly  says, 
"  We  have  now  no  summer  in  this  country 
but  what  we  get  from  Newcastle  :"  and  pre- 
sently alter  be  addi,  that  it  was  not  so  when 
he  was  young.  Now,  [  think  when  Horace 
Walpole  was  young,  Dean  Swift  was  old ; 
and  yet  the  Dean  makes  tiic  same  complaint. 
Still  morecuf  tousiy,  the  poet  Cow  per,  writing 
about  forty  years  after  Horace  Walpole, 
makes  the  same  complaint,  lamenting  that 
neither  winters  nor  summers  were  such  as 
they  used  to  be.  Those  who  are  now  living, 
who  were  children  when  Co  wper  com  plained 
that  the  summers  were  not  so  hot,  nor  the 
winters  so  cold  as  they  used  to  bo,  do  now 
make  the  same  complaint  as  he  did  then. 

In  the  year  1818  the  summer  tvas  remark-* 
ahly  6ne  and  dry,  and  ail  the  people  beeau  to 
cry  out  on  the  beauty  of  what  they  called  an 
old  fashioned  summer.  To  be  sure  it  was 
old  fashioned  summer ;  so  are  all  summers 
old  fashioned  summers.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,  which  describes  the  climate  of 
this  country  iust  as  it  mii;ht  be  described 
now.    I  coulcf  quote  Latin  ;  but  as  I  have  no 

f  articular  end  to  answer  in  looking  learned, 
make  the  extracts^  from  Dr.  Aitken*s  trans- 
lation of  the  life  of  Agricola.    **llie  sky  in 
this  country  is  deformed  by  clouds  and  fie- 
quent  rains,  but  the  cold  is  never  extremely 
rij^orous.'*    The  soil,  though  improper  for  tlie 
olive  and  vine,  and  other  productions  of  war- 
mf  r  cfiinates,  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  com. 
Growth  is  quick,  but  maturation  slow,  both 
from  the  same  cause,  the  great  humidity  of 
the  ground  and  atmosphere.    There,  now, 
can  any  thin;;  be  plainer  than  tliat  I    And 
yet  we  talk  about  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
as  if  the  sun  was  worn  out,  and  all  things 
were  going  wrong.    Thera  always  have  been 
occa3ioQally  very  Jiot  summers,  aiid  occasion- 
ally very  cold  winters*    Nineteeti  yeairs  aga» 
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there  was  a  lair,  on  the  Thames.  That  win- 
ter was  not  the  rule,  it  was  the  exception. 
Whatever  chan^^e  there  is,  is  in  ocrselves. 
Reader,  you  are  acquainted  wiih  persons  of 
thirty,  foi-ty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  and  perhaps 
eighty  years  of  age.  Ask  them  all  if  the  sea- 
sons have  not  changed  since  they  were  jroung, 
and,  though  the  respective  periods  of  their 
youth  were  at  several  intervals,  you  will  find 
them  all  in  ihesame  story. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  man- 
ners. The  deterioration  of  manners  we  do 
not  perceive  so  loon  as  we  do  the  chanties  of 
the  seasons.  We  take  our  impressions  pf 
the  seasons  at  about  the  age  often,  and  from 
that  to  fifteen  ;  but  our  impression  of  man- 
ners we  lake  at  our  first  entrance  into  the 
World.  All  changes  that  Imve  taken  place 
since  that  time^  we  regard  as  innovations — 
as  a  kind  of  deflexion  from  the  standard  of 
propriety.  Whatever  was  the  fashion  when 
wc  first  came  to  years  of  discretion,  was  ra- 
tional ;  whatever  had  then  ceased  to  be  the 
fashion,  was  antiquated,  formal'  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  whatever  has  come  into  fashion 
since  then,  is  all  a  cliange  for  the  worse— a 
departure  from  propriety  and  reason,  tdto- 
gether  new  fanj^led.  The  word  **  new  fang- 
led  *  is  a  charming  word  ;  it  expresses  such  a 
pleasant  pungencj^  of  satire,  and  implies  a 
delighted  assumption  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  him  who  uses  it.  The  mind  by  time  ac- 
quires a  kind  of  rigidity  ;  it  does  not  like  ro 
be  put  out  of  shape  or  out  of  place  ;— change 
disturbs  it,  and  makes  it  angry.  Then  it 
looks  back  to  better  days,  when  none  of  the 
villanous  innovations  were  known,  which  are 
now  so  prevalent  in  every  thing.  I  am  glad 
that  I  bm  neither  gas  nor  steam,  for  it  woutd 
break  my  heart  to  be  abused  as  they  have 
been. 

Bat  of  all  the  regrets  of  the  better  days 
that  are  gone  by,  none  are  more  pathetic 
than  the  lamentations  for  the  lo<s  ot  all  our 
grtat  men.  What  marvelloubty  great  men 
did  live  in  the  days  thut  are  past !  This,  of 
course,  says  the  triumphant  croaker,  must  be 
admitted.  There  is  no  denving  that  Sliaks- 
peare,  Milton,  Pope,  Scoit,  Byron,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Canning,  Sheridan,«are  all  gone,  and  have 
not  left  their  likenesses  behind.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  conceive  any  human  being  more 

froud  and  happy  than  a  triumphant  croaker, 
f  you  stop  a  man  in  the  midst  ol  his  lamen- 
tations, and  prove  to  him,  as  clear  as  light, 
.  that  he  has  no  good  ground  for  complaint, 
yon  seem  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  him ;  hut, 
if  he  can  repel  your  arguments,  and  establish 
his  own  growling  position  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, he  IS  far  happier  than  if  he  had  never 
had  any  cause  of  complaiiit.  Is  there,  says 
he,  a  man  now  living  who  can  write  as 
Shakspeare  wrote  i  Very  likely  there  is  not; 
and  if  there  were,  he  would  be  quite  a  super- 


fluity }  we  have  as  much  Shakspeare  as  we 
want— ami  so  of  all  the  rest. 

The  cause  of  this  style  of  reproaching  the 
present  by  referring  to  the  past,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  loud  lamentations,  which  mark 
the  departure  of  gVeat  men  from  the  sublu- 
nary scene.  When«  distingutsned  man  dies, 
the  public  fceU  a  loss.  Funeral  elegy,  mon- 
ument, epitaph,  biography,  all  make  the  loss 
more  ticked  about.  But  when  a  great  genius 
is  born  into  the  world,  mere  is  no  talk  abouc 
if.  We  notice  the  great  ^trees  that  are  cut 
down,  but  we  rrgard  not  the  saplings  that 
are  springiag  up  in  their  place.  Thus  we 
tliink  that  we  live  in  sad,  degenerate  days, 
and  thus  w^  get  into  the  habit  of  looking 
uponr  great  men  as  good  for  ncithing  till 
they  are  dead.  In  the  book  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,^ it  is  said,  that  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion.  Perhaps  it  may  be; 
but  we  do  not  in  general  seem  to  hold  this 
doctrine;  indeed,  we  regard  the  living  as 
dogs>  and  the  dead  as  lions. 

1  tliink  another  cause  of  our  looking  back 
•>n  the  past  as  on  better  days,  mav  be  found 
in  (he  fact  that  we  are  all  growing  old<r. 
The  world  is  not  half  so  pretty  uHd  wonder- 
ful to  us  now  as  it  was  whtn  we  were  young. 
To  a  boy,  a  schoolmaster  is  often  an  atvful 
and  a  great  personage;  he  is  regarded  with 
admiration,  as  a  miracle  of  inaiesty,  and  a 
paragon  of  knowledge.  O'.d  Bushy  knew 
that,  when  he  kept  his  hat  on  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  in  his  oun  soliool  room.  But  what 
a  difierent  idea  of  schoolmasters  \^e  acquire 
when  we  are  grown  up  to  man^s  cslate  !  We 
measure  all  things  by  the  standard  of  our 
own  feelings;  we  ha\cno  other  rule  to  go 
by  ;  and  if  we  feel  ourselves  growing  old  and 
wearing  out,  we  think  that  the  wojld  is 
growiue  old  and  wearing  out ;  and  if  our  eyes 
£row  dim,  wc  think  that  the  sun  shines  more 
feebly  than  he  was  wont  to  do;  and  if  our 
feelings  grow  obtuse,  we  fanry  tnere  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  worth  caring  for;  and  if  v>e 
go  to  the  scenes  of  our  boyish  holidays,  and 
if  our  boyi;<>h  feelings  <!«>  not  return  to  us— 
we  fancy  that  the  place  is  ^^adiy  atteied.  I 
renien»ber  hearing  one  of  the  greaif  si  pup- 
pies that  ever  li^ed  complain  of  the  conceit 
and  aflectatiou  of  young  men  of  the  present 
generation,  and  say,  *Mt  was  not  b<>  when  I 
was  young.'* 


BURIED   ALIVE. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  a  French  gentle- 
man, with  whom  we  happened  to  converfc 
a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  w  i^h  the  following  facts,  col  ected 
from  medical  history,  i  hey  are  painfuiiy 
interesting,  yet  proper  to  be  knoun,  in  or- 
der to  prevent,  if  poh.»»ible,  their  recur- 
rence.    Piematnic  interments  mav  take 
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place  in  this  country  aa  probably  as  else- 
where.    Physical  organization,  is  nearly 
the  same  throup;hoiU  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
man family ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
self-upbraiding  more  deep  or  bitter  than 
that  which  must  be  felt  from  the  conscious- 
ness thafc  a  dear  departed  one  had  termina- 
ted life— not  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
mortality^  but  oy  an  unnecessary  prcmar 
tare  consitrnment  to  the  grave.— A.  York 
CommercuU  Adverttser. 
**  The  diseases  in  which  a  partial  and  mo- 
mentary suspension  of  life  most  often  mani- 
fests itself,  are  Asphyxia,  Hysterics,  Lethargy, 
Hypochondria,  Convulsions,  Sjncope,  Cnta- 
lepsis,  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Tetanus,  Apo- 
plexy, Epilepsy  and  Ecstacy. 

"  Among  many  cases  which  have  been  re- 
corded, the  following  are  particularly  strik- 
ing : — 

^*  Chancellor  Bacon  relates  that  Dr.  Scot, 
nicknamed  the  tubtte,  was  buned  alive  at 
Cologne,  and  that,  recovering  from  his  appa- 
rent death,  he  gnawed  his  hands  and  broke 
hitf  head  in  bis  tomb. 

**  At  Toulouse,  a  ladv  having  been  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  friars  wiih  a 
diamond  ring  on  her  finger,  a  servant  enter- 
ed the  vaqlt  to  steal  the  ring,  and,  as  the  fin- 
ger ivas  swelled  and  the  ring  could  not  come 
off,  he  began  to  cut  the  fingf  r  ;  on  hearing  a 
loud  shriek  from  the  <leceased,  the  thief  fell 
senseless  At  the  time  of  morninie  prayers, 
the  Monks,  having  htord  some  groans,  found 
the  lady  alive  and  the  hervant  dead.  Thus 
dejvtli  had  his  prey ;  there  was  but  a  change 
of  victims. 

"  A  street  poi  ter  in  Paris,  having  died  at 
•  tlie  Hotel  Dieu,  was  carried  with  the  other 
dead  into  the  same  p"ave:  recovering  his 
senses  towards  11  at  ni^ht,  ne  tore  open  his 
winding  sheet,  made  his  way  to  his  house, 
knocked  at  the  door  which  was  not  opened 
to  him  without  some  difficulty,  and  took  a 
new  possession  of  his  lodgings. 

"  In  1756,  a  woman  in  Paris  was  thought 
to  be  dead;  and  the  body  put  on  some  straw 
with  a  taper  at  the  feet;  ^olne  young  men  wiio 
set  up  round  the  corpse,  in  a  frolic  overturn- 
ed the  taper.  This  set  the  straw  on  fire. 
The  deceased,  whose  body  the  flames  now 
reached,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  Timely 
assistance  was  rendered,  and  she  so  well  re- 
covered that,  after  her  resurrection,  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  several  children. 

"On  the  21st  of  Nov.  1763,  the  abbe  Pre- 
vot,  well  known  for  his  literary  productions, 
was  taken  with  an  apoplectic  fit  as  he  was 
travelling  through  the  forest  of  Chantilly. 
Being  supposed  dead,  he  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  the  mayor  of  the  villajje  and  the 
magistrate  directed  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion to  be  commenced.  A  piercing  shriek 
uttered  by  the  unfortunate  man  proved  that 
he  was  ahve.    He  expired  under  the  scalpel. 


I  "  Dr.  Devaux,  a  sorgeon  of  St.  Conie 
liospit^al  in  Paris,  bad  a  maid  servant  who 
had  three  times  been  carried  to  buriaL  She 
did  not  recover  her  senses,  the  last  i  iine,  till 
they  were  lowering  the  comn  into  the  grave. 
That  woman  having  died  anew,  the  bodV  was 
kept  six  days  lest  they  should  have  to  bring 
her  back  a  fourth  time, 

'*  A  Mr.  Rousseau,  of  Rouen,  had  married 
a  young  lady  of  fourteen,  whom  he  left  in 
perfect  health  at  his  starting  on  a  short  jour- 
ney. After  a  few  days,  he  beard  that  anleas 
he  returned  immediately,  he  would  find  his 
wife  buried.  On  reaching  home  he  savr  the 
funeral  ready.  I  n  an  agony  of  grief,  he  had 
the  coffin  removed  to  his  room  and  unscrewed. 
He  placed  the  body  on  a  bed  and  ordered 
twenty-five  inciiiions  to  be  made  on  it.  At 
the  twenty-sixth,  probably  deeper  than  the 
others, ,  the  deceased  excfaimed.  "  How  se- 
verely you  hurt  me  V* — Medical  assistance 
was  immediately  given.  The  lady  had  after- 
wards twenty-six  children. 

"  The  wife  of  Mr,  Duhamel,  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  having  Been  supposed  dead  twentv- 
four  hours,  the  body  was  placed  on  a  table 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for  burial. 
Her  husoand  strongly  opposed,  not  beliet- 
ing  her  dead.  To  ascertain  it  and  knowinc 
that  she  was  very  fond  of  the  cymbal,  and 
the  tunes  which  cymbal  ply^rs  sing,  he 
called  one. — Upon  hearing  me  instrument 
and  the  voice,  the  deceas^  recovered  mo- 
tion and  speech.  She  survived  her  appa- 
rent death  forty  years, 

"  Andre  Vesale,  first  physician  to  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.,  after  attending  a  Span- 
ish grandee,  thought  him  dead.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  to  examine  the  bodjr,  he  had 
scarcely  thrust  the  bistoury  into  it  and  open- 
ed the  chest,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
heart  palpitated. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  prosecuted 
him  as  guilty  of  murder,  the  "inquisitor  as 
guilty  of  profaneness.  Through  the  inierc^ 
sion  of  the  king  he  obtained  to  be  mereljr 
condemned   to  a    pilgrimage  to  the   Holy 

Land.  «.      ,    »     j  c 

"  In  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academv  ot 
Medicine,  on  the  lOih  of  May.  1827,  Mr. 
Chantoumelle  read  a  pyer  on  the  danger  of 
hasty  inhumations.  This  led  to  a  discussion, 
in  which  M.  Desgeneiics  stoted  Uiat  he  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Thouret  who  had  superm- 
teuded  the  removal  of  the  human  remains  of 
the  cemetery  and  the  charnel  house  da  »a- 
noceni,  that  many  skeletons  had  been  found 
in  positions  showing  that  the  individuals 
had  moved  after  their  inhumation.  Mr. 
Thouret  had  been  so  much  struck  with  this 
that  he  had  inserted  in  his  wUl  an  article  re- 
lating to  his  own  interment.^ 

No  man  can  answer  for  his  courage  who 
has  never  been  in  danger. 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 
With  clieerfal  step  the  traveller 

Pi^rtues  his  early  wsv. 
When  first  the  dimly -da  wnlng  east 

Reveals  the  rising  day. 

He  bounds  slong  his  craggy  road. 
He  hastens  up  the  height. 

And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 
AdmiDister  delight 

And  if  the  mist,  retiring  alow, 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white, 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapours  bide 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight. 

But  when  behind  the  western  elouds 

Departs  the  fading  d^y. 
How  wearily  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
Hit  painful  footsteps  creep  ; 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pause. 
He  labors  up  the  steep. 

>nd  if  the  mists  of  night  elose  round 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear. 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipiee, 
Some  hidden  daager  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begin 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stm ; 

Alas  !  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  ftjars  of  weary  age. 


SOITTHBT. 


From-SilUman^t  Journal.'-[In  a  letter  to  the  Editor.] 

THE   PHATRIES  OF   ALABAMA. 

By  W.  W.  M'Guire. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of 
this  State  to  the  present  time,  the  prairies 
have  been  objects  of  great  curiosity  and  have 
attracted  much  attention;  still, aithoujicli tlie 
£eld  for  scientific  investigation  is  so  rich  and 
interesting,  no  one  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
attempted  a  minute  examination  of  it.  The 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  of  geologi- 
cal conformation,  and  oi^anio  productions, 
especially  in  shells  and  other  marine  substan- 
ces, which  are  found  scattered  indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  prairies,  are  well  adapted  to 
attract  attentipn,  and  to  excite  investigation 
respecting  the  period  and  causes  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  prairies  and  their  fossils.  Ma- 
n^  who  have  never  conceived  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  great  change  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  except  that  produced  by  the  Del- 
uge recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  attribute  to 
that  event  the  present  position  of  these 
shells.  Others,  taking  a  sull  narrower  view, 
believed  them  to  have  been  removed  by  the 
agency  of  men  from  their  native  beds  to  the 
place  where  they  are  now  found. 


My  own  obsen^tions,  although  limited' 
have  satisfied  mc  that  the  prairies  once  con'' 
stituted  the  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
In  support  of  this  opinion  there  are  still  ex* 
isdng  manv  satisfactory  proofs,  although 
ages  must  nave  elapsed  since  those  changes 
took  place.  Strong  evidence  also  exists  that 
this  great  change  has  been  effected  by  the 
elevating  power  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  subterranean  heat.  The  face  of  the 
country,  from  the  mountains  to  the  prairies, 
is  rough  and  uneven,  presenting  an  outline 
diflFering  from  all  other  hilly  or  broken  coun- 
tries whidi  I  have  ever  seen.  It  abounds  in 
iron  -pvrites  and  pebbles.  Beds  of  good  iron 
ore,  of  anthracite  and  bitnminous  coal,  and 
of  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  found  in 
several  places. 

The  country  lying  between  the  praines  and 
the  sea  coast  b  generally,  if  not  altogather, 
of  the  same  chanicter  as  thai  on  die  coast 
from  the  Potomac  to  St.  Mary's,  viz :  level 
sandy  plains,  some  fertile,  some  sterile,  either 
dry  or  swampy,  and  covered  with  pine,  oak, 
cypress,  cane,&c. ;  but  it  generally,  perhaps 
universally,  shows  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  the  above  named  coast.  The  changes 
in  all  places  are  sudden  and  abrupt,  changing 
from  the  peculiar  eoil  and  character  of  the 
prairies  to  that  of  the  coast  which  is  sterile, 
in  some  places  almost  pure  silicia,  or  of  allu« 
vial  formation,  along  the  nvers,  swamps,  and 
mafshes,  differing  in  fertilitj^,  accprdmg  to 
the  portions  in  which  silicia  and  vegetable 
matter  are  mixed  in  their  composition.  Tnis 
tract  of  country  is  from  one  nundred  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  wide,  perhaps  more. 

In  speaking  of  the  prairies,  the  rock  form- 
ation claims  particular  attention.  It  is  uni- 
formly found  below  the  prairie  soil,  at  vari- 
ous depths,  ranging  from  ten  to  6fteen  feet, 
and  sometimes  proiects  above  the  ground. 
This  rock  is  generallv  known  by  the  name  of 
rotten  limestone :  when  removed  for  several 
feet  on  the  top,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
I  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  it  assumes  a 
beautiful  white.color.  .  In  its-soft  state  it  is 
easily  (|uarried,  and  blocks  of  almost  any 
dimensions  can  be  procured.  It  has  been 
dressed  by  planes  and  other  instruments,  and 
used  in  building  chimneys ;  some  of  which 
have  stood  twelve  or  fifteen  years  without 
injury  or  decay.  A  summer's  seasoning  is 
requisite  to  fit  it  for  building. 

J'his  rock  has  been  penetrated  by  boring 
to  depths  varying  from  100  to  550  feet  Af- 
ter the  first  six  or  seven  feet,  it  is  of  a  bluish 
or  gray  color,  but  still  soft,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, where  flint  strata  of  a  foot  thick  or 
more  have  been  met  witli.    On  perforating 
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the  rock,  •  foH  tupplj  of  £Ood  wator  it  aU 
wBjrt  obuioerif  whicii  tHuformlj  flc^wsoter 
the  top.  I  have  hemrd  of  no  constant  run- 
ning stream  of  water  over  this  rock,  except 
one  in  Pickens  cotknty,  near  the  lower  Kne. 
The  nipeiincumbent  earth  is  for  a  lew  feet 
composed  principailr  of  stiff  da?  of  a  whi* 
tish  color,  then  comes  the  moutdy  or  toil, 
which  IS  T«ry  black ;  in  wet  weather  it  is  ei- 
tretaeljr  miry  and  stxff^  aad  in  drj,  very  hard 
aodoompaot. 

3heUs>  sodi  as  tlm  oyster,  musde,  iMriwi»- 
kle,  and  tome  other  kinds,  are  found  in  great 
quantities  tbroadioat  afamost  aH  the  praines 
of  AlabaoM  and  Mississippi,  the  iirst  named 
beinK  the  most  namerous,  mixed  in  every 
proportioa  with  the  othm.  The  oyster 
shells  are  perfiotly  similar  to  those  now  ob* 
tained  from  the  oyster  banks  on  the  jhores 
of  the  Atiaatic.  The  largest  beds  of  shells 
in  the  open  praines  seem  to  ocoopy  rather 
elerated  but  not  the  highest  plMC«*  They 
have  probably  been  removed  from  the  more 
elevated  utaations  by  torrents  of  rain.  It 
QM^  be  that  the  lowest  places  never  contain- 
ed any  shells;  ofy  if  they  did,  nsTe|etabl8 
matter  accumulates  in  greater  qaantuies  in 
low  situatioos,  they  may  have  been  thus  cov- 
ered, in  some  instances  I  believe  they  hfive 
been  found  in  such  places,  sewral  feet  below 
the  sarfisce.  They  are  not  found  in  very 
lam  quantities  in  ^  timbered  prairies ; 
-  and,  indeed,  so  iar  as  I  have  observed,  wher- 
ever the  shells  are  numeeous,  vepsetation  is 
Dot  so  luxuriant  as  where  there  ts  a  proper 
admixture  of  the  decomposed  or  composing 
shells  and  vesetable  matter. 

These  shells,  and  other  decomposinf  ma* 
lerials,  appear  to  have  civen  a  peculiar  char- 
acter to  the  prairie  sool,  which  caore«itto 
adheie  so  strongly  to  the  legs  of  horses,  and 
to  the  wheeb  of  carriages,  ^is  to  remain  sevw 
eral  days  in  travdltng.  unless  washed  or  beat- 
en o£  Yet,  when  well  broken  up,  at  the  pro- 
per season,  and  regularly  ploughed,  it  re- 
mains quite  mellow,  producing  com  and  cot- 
ton equal  to  the  best  alluvial  bottoms,  with, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  increasediertilitv ; 
although,  from  the  compact  nature  of  the 
h>ck  beneath,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
retains  moisture,  crops  are  injoied  sometimes 
by  rains,  but  seldom  by  drought. 

There  being  no  opening  or  fissures,  except 
above  the  rock,  by  which  to  convey  the  wa- 
ter directly  to  the  channels  of  creeks  and 
rivers,  there  are  consequently  no  reservoirs 
to  contain  supplies  for  fountains  and  springs. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  tlie  streams 
ovcrfiow,  and  the  land  is  literally  submcrjBred. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  neitheir  springs 
nor  wdls  ere  to  be  found,  except  below  tlie 
rock ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  scarcity  of 
water,  there  is  seldom  a  lack  of  moisture  for 
the  purpose  of  vegetation.  And  at  times, 
when  the  drought  is  such  as  to  produce  fis- 


sures two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  as  umnj 
feet  deep,  the  earth  will  be  found  quite  moist 
at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  general  moisture  of 
the  prairie  soil,  below  the  surface,  it  may  be 
remarked  crawfishes  are  so  very  numeroos, 
in  some  situations,  as  to  prove  very  destruo> 
tive  to  youuK  corn,  cx>ttun,  and  other  tender 
plants.  After  nightfall  they  issne  from  their 
boles  oi*  dens,  and  commence  ttieir  devasta- 
tions. Their  holes  are  of  considerable  depth, 
supposed  to  reach  to  the  rock  formation,  a 
distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  regular  and  w^l 
built  mud  walls,  five  or  six  inches  hish,  are 
erected.  The  crawfish  is-of  the  crustaceous 
class,  perhaps  differing  but  slightly,  except  in 
site,  from  the  sea  lobster.  Their  nocturnal 
peregrinations  show  that  they  differ  at  least 
in  their  habits,  from  the  common  crawfish 
found  in  our  brooks. 

Much  of  the  soil  is  sterile,  presenting  low 
hills  on  which  there  is  no  timber ;  in  other 

C laces,  a  small  and  stinted  growth,  such  as 
lack-jack  and  post  oak.  I»  some  places 
there  ar.e  considerable  hills,  having  a  thin 
stratum  of  excellent  vegetable  mould,  cover- 
ed with  timber,  indicating  good  soil;  but 
from  the  close  texture  of  the  substratum,  it 
is  liable  to  be  washed  away,  which  (las  been 
the  case  in  Washington  and  Clarke  counties. 
In  those  counties,  1  sm  informed,  the  rock 
projects  more  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the 
prairies,  and  there  are  clifl^  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  liixb. 

There  are  open  prairies  of  every  size,  from 
one  hundred  to  one  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred acres,  mixed  and  interspersed  in  every 
form  and  mode  with  timlicred  land  of  all 


kinds,  some  producing  only  black-jack  and 
post  oak  not  eiceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
m  hei|||ht;  others  again  covered  with  most 
mafesuc  oak,  poplar,  elm,  hickory,  walnut, 
paoaun,  hackberry,  grapevine  and  caoe  equal 
m  size  and  beauty,  I  understand,  to  stro/iar , 
kinds  in  the  Mississippi  alluvions. 

The  extent  of  this  country  maj  not  be  un- 
important. 1  am  informed  that  traces  of 
prairie  soil  yuay  be  seen  in  Georgia,  perhaps 
as  far  east  as  Milledgeville.  It  is  indeed 
said  to  exist  in  North  Carolina ;  but  of  this 
I  have  not  evidence  such  as  to  warrant  the 
assertion.  That  it  stretches  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  west,  almost  to  Milledge- 
ville, there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  it  ei tends,  as 
is  said  to  be  the  fact,  to  North  Carolina,  it 
reaches  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles 
further,  being  perhaps  nine  hundred  or  one 
thousand  miles  long  and  from  forty  to  sitty 
in  breadth. 

That  the  prairies  were  once  the  boundary 
of  the  Atlantic  is  evident.  1.  From  the  fact, 
that  on  both  sides  they  exhibit  the  indented 
and  irregular  appearance  of  a  coast,  oni- 
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foimlf  stretching  up  Um  lam  w«l;er  oour<^.; 
and  in  general,  the  aanay  U>vr  covptrj 
stretches  in  a  correspondinj^  degree  Hp  the 
rivers  into  the  prairies,  but  except  it  is  more 
or  less  aliuvial,  is  unlike  the  prairiei.  9. 
They  are  nearly  or  qui^e  parallel  to  the  pre»- 
ent  shore.  3.  The  ereat  quantity  of  ^ea 
shells,  found  scattered  on  sq  large  a  trac;t  of 
country,  ?ery  Utile  of  which  is  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  sea  coast;  support  the 
opinion  now  advanced.  The  idea  of  their 
jiving  been  carried  thither  by  the  action  of 
winds  or  tides,  is  precluded  by  the  (act,  that, 
in  that  case,  they  must  have  been  riMsed 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  ai*d  I  pre^ioe  in 
po  place  less  than  one  hundred  M>ove  thfi 
level  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

'That  the  change  was  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes, is  evident  from  the  appearaooa  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  "father  of  rivers" 
bears  strong  marks,  that  long  before  the 
earthquake  of  1811-12,  iu  course  had  been 
altered  by  some  more  powerful  convulsion  of 
nature ;  for  its  miehty  current  runs  strongly 
against  the  seven  oluffs  below  its  junction 
With  »lie  Ohio,  (except  at  St.  Francisville,) 
secmioK  still  to  contend  for  ito  ancient  chan- 
nel. The  prairies  themselves  afibrd  strong 
proof  of  this  position ;  for,  in  man^  places, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
Hfted  up,  and  they  are  in  fact  cousiderablv 
•  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  Much 
ot  the  country  of  which  I  am  speaking^  be* 
tides  the  praines  has  that  peculiar  undulating 
appearance  which  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
pansive heavin^s  of  earthquake. 

To  this  theory  an  objettion  at  least  nuiy  be 
raised ;  Why  is  it  that  aquatic  remains  are 
not  found  between  the  prairies  and  the  ocean  ? 
It  inny  be  replied,  that  the  marine  exuvis  in 
the  low  country  have  long  since  been  decom* 
posed,  while  the  shells  in  the  prairies  have 
remained  in  some  instances  entire,  for  want 
of  suitable  agents  to  act  upor^  them :  indeed 
the  prairies  themselves  illustrate  this  obser- 
vation, for  in  all  places  where  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  considerable  quantities  has  been 
brought  to  act,  the  shells  are  rapidly  decom- 
posin;;,  or  have  nearly  passed^  through  this 
process,  and  the  vegecaples  Kavf  •  in  conse- 
quence obtained  a  luxuriant  growth.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  in  situations  where  shells 
are  found  in  nearly  their  original  state,  it  is 
readily  perceived  that  the  mass  of  actually 
decomposing  materials,  (ejccept  a  partial  in^ 
fluencc  of  air  and  water,^  is  in  small  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  accumulation. . 

The  prairies  present  a  moria  luvelv  and 
fascinating  prospect  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, tlian  the  liveliest  imagination  can  pic 
ture.    They  are  then  cloihed  in  Che  richest 
livery  of  those  seasons— 
«  Plaint  Immente,  and  interininabU)  ibetdt, 
Lie  stretehed  before— where  tlie  wandering  eye, 
Unfixed,  ii  in  rrrdant  Ofsean  losr, 


AAPihfrFlor|iaiere»orbaldeFhii«t, 

Aod  riohv  sweets,  hey  cod  our  glen's  nctae, 
Plays  o*er  the  fteld,  and  showery  with  sodden 

band, 
Bxuberant  dprbg.** 

Hev^  of  QittU  imd  flo^s  of  Aeep  are  ^m^ 
in  the  distance,  cropping  thefr^gra^or 
waodfiriug  nt  pleasure  qve^  the  flowery  r^ 
gion.  Yet,  the  absence  of  large  trees  is  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  rich  garniture  of  grass, 
flowers,  and  shrubberv.  The  odours  of  tha 
wild  rose;  hawthorn,  etc  k>ad  the  summer's 
breesewob  t;be  mostdelidooa  perfomei.-» 
Puno||  ciM  hottest^  a^ii  moat  9uUry  weatheiv 
when,  M  other  places,  every  thing  is  drfK>po 
iog  and  withering  from  excessive  beat»  a  coijil 
braeso  is  ^  ever  oa  the  wing.^  Thu  i»  owing 
to  the  elevattoq  of  tike  prairiai  und  the  aji^ 
senoe  of  tinbar. 

Dttring  my  hut  visit  to  tha  praMat,  I  fbupd 
a  subaianca  existing  in  considerable  quaiw 
titles,  resembling  the  Qoial,  of  someot  the 
xoophytio  families.  It  Is  oearlv  as  hard  as 
flint  rooka  I  coUeoted  seferal  apecimeos, 
but  have  lost  them.  Some  montht  back,  I 
saw  in  the  puasesaton  of  a  gentleman  peveral 
very  interesting  prairte  SMcimena.  l*hay 
were  baid  to  be  ikarkU  Uefk^  from  an  iQck  lo 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  slender  and  very 
fharp.  Among  them  are  also  species  of  the 
vcrtebrase  of  fishes.  They  were  procured  m 
a  section  of  the  prairies  which  1  have  nev*er 
visited ;  which,  abounding  in  specimens  of 
the  kind  jast  mentioned,  is  the  most  interest* 
ing  portion  of  this  singular  country. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  earth 
and  sea  have  undergone  frequent  and  violent 
revolutions;  and  that  the  change  that  left 
the  prairies  dry  is  the  most  recent,  is  evident 
from  the  periect  state  which  sOells,  &c.  are 
now  found,  and  from  the  fact,  thai  vegeta- 
tion in  many  places,  has  made  but  slow  pro* 
gress.  The  nature  of  the  soil  indicates  some 
ingredient  adverse  to  roaoY  kinds  of  plants. 
But  it  is  evidently  fast  changing,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  in  the  course  of  time^  it 
will  entirely  lose  its  distinctive  character, 
and  become  perfectly  amalgamated  withve({» 
etable  matter.  The  process  of  deeomposi* 
tion  and  re-production  is  rabidly  going  on  in 
most  places,  and  at  every  successive  crop  of 
plants,  more  matter  is  added,  for  the  final 
accomplishment  of  the  great  change.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  mquiry, 
whether  the  woodlands  are  not  gradually  en- 
croaching  upon  the  naked  places ;  and  if  so, 
it  would  show  at  once  that  the  prairies  are, 
by  natural  operations,  slowly  losing  their  pe- 
culiarities. 

Postscript.— A  gentleman  of  Claike  coun- 
ty, Alabama,  states  that  on  his  plantation 
are  parts  of  the  backbone  of  some  animal, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  propor* 
tionally  large  in  circumlerence— some  still 
held  together  by  the  cartilagmous  ligatui^. 
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Maoy  of  the  eartj  secUert  used  tbem  inttemd 
ofandhoiu.  There  is  no  cenml  for  the  spinml 
marrow.  An  early  feitler  inforroed  him, 
that^^  he  had  seen  an  ^tire  skeleton  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  it  was  of  enonnoos  di- 
mensions, longer,  a5  is  reported,  tbmn  the 
largest  whale. 


i  Or.  PerciTari  Mond  and  Utamtj 
THE  ADVA.HTAGES  OP  A  TASTE  FOR  THE 
9EAUTIBS  OF   MATUEE. 

That  sensihility  to  beauty,  which,  wh«i 
cultivated  and  improved,  we  term  uste,  is 
universally  diffused  through  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  and  it  is  most  uniform  with  respect  to 
those  objects,  which,  being  out  of  our  power, 
are  not  liable  to  Tariation,  from  accident, 
caprice,  or  fashion.  The  verdant  lawp,  the 
shadv  grove,  the  variegated  landscape,  the 
bouDclless  ocean,  and  the  starry  firmament, 
are  contemplated  with  pleasure  by  every  at- 
tentive beholder.  But  the  emotions  of  dif- 
ferent specutors,  tliough  similar  in  kind,  dif- 
fer widely  m  degree :  and  to  relish,  with  full 
delight,  the  enchanting  scenes  of  nature,  the 
mind  must  be  uncorrupted  by  avarice,  sensu- 
ality, or  ambition ;  quick  in  her  sensibilities ; 
elevatCMd  in  her  sentiments;  and  devout  in 
her  afl^tions.  He  who  possesses  such  et- 
alced  powers  of  perception  and  enjoyment, 
maj  almost  say,  with  the  poet— 

**  I  care  not,  Forlaiie,  what  you  me  deny ;. 

Tou  oannot  rob  me  of  free  N'ature*!  grace ; 
You  eaanotshat  the  windows  of  the  iky, 

Throufth  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  sireamc,  at  eve : 

Ltt  health  my  nerves  aiul  finer  Ibm  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nooght  can  me  be- 
reave:" 

Perhaps  such  ardent  enthusiasm  may  not  be 
compatible  with  the  necessary  toils  and  active 
offices  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  the 
generality  of  men.  But  there  are  none  to 
'  whom  some  portion  of  it  may  not  prove  arl- 
vaiitageous ;  and  if  it  were  cherished  by  each 
individual  in  thdt  degree  which  is  consistent 
with  the  indispensable  duties  of  his  station, 
the  felicity  of  human  life  would  be  consider- 
ably augmented.  From  this  source  the  re- 
fined and  vivid  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
are  almost  entirely  derived  ;  and  the  elegant 
arts  owe  their  choicest  beauuos  to  a  taste  for 
the  contemplation  of  nature.  Paintmg  and 
sculpture  are  express  imitations  of  visible 
objects :  and  where  would  be  the  charms  of 
poetry,  if  divested  of  the  ima>rery  and  euibeU 
lishments  which  she  borrows  from  rural 
scenes?  Painters,  statuaries,  and  poets, 
therefore,  are  always  ambitious  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  the  pupils  of  nature ;  and, 
as  their  skill  increases,  tliey  grow  more  and 


more  deKghted  with  tftn  view  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  but  the  pleasure  re- 
sulting from  admiration  is  transient ;  and  to 
cultivate  taste  without  regard  to  its  influence 
on  the  passions  and  afiection^,^'  is  to  rear  a 
tree  for  its  blossoms  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  the  richest  and  most  valuable  fruit.* 
Physical  and  moral  beauty  bear  so  intinuue 
a  relation  to  each  other,  tliat  they  nnaj  be 
considered  as  different  gradations  in  the  scale 
of  excellence ;  and  the  knowledge  and  relish 
of  the  former  should  be  deemed  only  a  step 
to  the  nobler  and  piore  permanent  enjoynoents 
of  the  latter. 

Whoever  has  visited    the    Leasowes,  in 
Warwickshire,  must  have  felt  the  force  and 
propriety  of  an  inscription  which  meets  the 
eye  at  tl)e  entrance  into  these   delightful  ' 
grounds : — 

«  Would  yon,  then,  taste  the  tranquil  aeeoe  f 
Be  sore  yoor  bocora  be  serene ; 
Devoid  of  hate,  devoid  of  strife. 
Devoid  of  ali  that  poisons  life : 
And  much  it  Nails  yon,  In  this  place 
To  graft  the  love  of  human  race." 

Now,  such  scenes  contribute  powerfully  to 
inspire  that  serenity  which  is  necessary  to 
enjoy  and  to  heighten  thoir  beauties.  By  a 
sweet  contagion  the  soul  catches  the  h'anno- 
oy  which  she  contemplate!!;  and  the  frame 
within  assimilates  itself  to  that  which  is  with- 
out.   For 

«<  Who  can  forbear  to  smile  with  oittore? 

Can  the  strong  passions  in  the  bosom  roll 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  r 

In  this  state  of  composure  we  become  sus- 
ceptible of  virtuous  iroprens'ions  from  almost 
every  surrounding  object ;  an  equal  and  ex- 
tensive benevolence  is  called  fortli  itito  exer- 
tion ;  and  having  felt  a  common  interest  in 
the  gratifications  of  inferior  beings,  we  ^all 
be  no  longer  indifferent  to  their  sufferings,  or 
become  wantonly  instrumental  in  produc'tTig 
them.  • 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence 
that  the  lower  order  of  animals  should  be 
subservient  to  the  comfort,  con vemence,  and 
sustenance  of  man.  But  his  right  of  domia- 
ion  extends  no  further;  and  if  this  right  be 
exercised  with  mildness,  humanity,  and  jus- 
tice, thfi  subjects  of  his  power  will  be  no  less 
benefited  than  himself;  for  various  species 
of  living  creatures  are  annually  multiplied 
by  human  art,  improved  in  their  perceptive 
powers  by  human  culture,  and  plentifully  fed 
ihy  human  industry.  The  relation,  therefore, 
is  reciprocal  between  such  animals  and  man  ; 
and  he  may  supply  his  own  wants  by  the  use 
of  their  labor,  the  produce  of  their  hodies, 
and  even  the  sacrifice  ot.  their  lives;  whiUt 
he  co-operates  with  all-gmcious  Heaven  in 
promoting  happiness,  the.great  end  of  exist- 
ence. 
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But  thoush  it  be  true  that  partial  evil,  wkb 
respect  to  different  orders  of  sensitive  brings, 
mnv  be  universal  good,  and  that  it  is  a  wise 
tind  benevolent  institution  of  nature,  to  make 
destruction  itself,  within  certain  limitations, 
the  cause  of  an  increase  of  life  and  enio^- 
ment ;  yet  a  generous  person  will  extend  his 
compassionate  regards  to  everr  individual 
that  suffers  for  his  sake ;  and  whilst  he  sighs 

«  Even  for  the  kid,  or  lamb,  that  pours  its  life 
Beneath  the  bloody  knife," 

he  will  naturally  be  solicitoiis  to  mitigate 
pain,  both  in  duration  and  degree,  by  the 
gentlest  mode  of  inflicting  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
sense  of  humanity  woufd  soon  be  obliterated, 
and  that  the  heart  would  grow  callous  to  ev- 
ery soft  impression,  were  it  noc  for  the  be- 
nignant influence  of  the  smiling  face  of  na- 
ture. The  Count  de  Laozun,  when  impris- 
oned hy  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Castle  of  Pigne- 
rot,  amused  himself,  during  a  Inng  period  of 
time,  with  catching  flies,  and  delivering  them 
to  be  devoured  hy  a  rapacious  spider.  Such 
an  entertainment  was  equnlly  singular  and 
cruel,  hnd  inconsistent,  I  bciieve,  with  his 
former  character  and  subsequent  turn  of 
mind.  But  his  ceil  had  no  window,  and  re- 
ceived only  a  glimmering  light  fiom  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof.  In  less  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, may  we  not  presume  that,  instead 
of  sporting  with  misery,  he  would  have  re- 
leased the  agonized  flies,  and  bid  them  enioy 
that  freedom  of  which  he  himself  was  be- 

But  the  taste  for  natural  beauty  is  subserv- 
ient to  higher  purposes  than  those  which 
have  been  enumerated;  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  not  only  refines  and  humanizes,  but  dig- 
nifies and  exalts  the  affections.  1 1  elevates 
them  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  that  Be- 
ing who  is  the  Author  of  ail  that  is  fair,  sub- 
lime^ and  good  in  the  creation.  Scepticism 
and  irreligion  are  hardly  connpatible  with  the 
sensibility  of  heart  which  arises  from  a  just 
and  lively  relish  of  the  wisdom,  harmony, 
and  order  subsisting  in  the  world  around  us; 
and  emotions  of  piety  miist  s«>ring  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  bosom  that  ia  in  unison  with 
all  animated  nature.  Actuated  by  this  di- 
v'me  inspiration,  roan  finds  a  fane  in  every 
^ove ;  and,  glowing  with  devout  fervor,  he 
joins  his  song  to  the  universal  chorus,  or 
muses  the  prai.se  of  the  Almighty  iu  more 
expressive  silence.    Thus  they 

*^  'Whom   nature's  -woi-ks  crii   charm,  with  GoO 

himself 
Hold  converse  ;  gi-ow  fHmiliar,  day  by  day, 
With  his  conceplioits ;  act  upon  his  plan. 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  iheir  souls." 


That  conduct  often  seems  ridiciilous,  the 
secret  reasons  of  Which  are  wise  and  solid. 


From  the  Lift  of  Captaio  John  Smith,  in  Spark's  Amer- 
Scan  Biosrapliy. 
,P0CAH0NTUS. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  character  of 
PocAHONTUS,  without  falling  into  extrava-  , 
gance.  Though  our  whole  knowledge  of  her 
is  confined  to  a  few  brilliant  and  striking  in- 
cidents, yet  there  is  in  them  so  complete  a 
consistency,  that  reason,  as  well  as  imagina- 
tion, permits  us  to  construct  the  whole  3iar- 
acter  fh>m  these  occasional  manifestations. 
She  seems  to  have  possessed  evci7  quality  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  of  the  female  char- 
acter—the most  graceful  modesty,  the  most 
winning  sensibility,  strong  affections,  tender- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  feeling,  dove-like  gen- 
tleness, and  most  entire  disinterestedness. 
These  beautiful  qualities  were  not,  in  her, 
trained  hy  the  influences  of  refined  life,  but 
were  the  native  and  spontaneous  growth  of 
her  heart  and  soul.  Her  mind  had  not  been 
formed  and  fed  by  hooks,  or  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  gifted  and  cultivated ;  the  name- 
less graces  of  polished  life  had  not  surround- 
ed her  from  her  birth,,  and  created  that  tact 
in  manner  and  deportment,  and  becoming 
propriety  in  carriage  and  conversation,  which 
well  bred  people,  however  they  differ  origin- 
ally in  refinement  and  delfcacy  of  perception, 
seem  to  possess  in  about  the  same  degree  ; 
nor  had  the  coarse  forms  of  actual  life  been, 
to  her  e;(-es,  concealed  by  the  elegant  drapery 
which  civilrzation  throws  over  them,  troni 
her  earliest  years  she  had  been  familiar  with 
rude  ways  of^lrving,  uncouth  habits,  and  law- 
less passions.  Yet  she  seems  to  have  been, 
from  the  first,  a  being  disruict  from,  aiid  un- 
like her  people,  though  in  the  mid»t  of  theiu. 
She  reminds  one  of  a  delicate  wild  flower, 
growing  up  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  whera  the 
eye  can  discern  no  soil  for  its  roots  to  grasp, 
and  sustain  its  slender  stalk.  We  behotd  her 
as  she  came  from  the  hands  of  her  Maker, 
who  feems  to  have  created  her  in  the  spirit 
of  rebulie  to  the  pride  of  civilization,  giving 
tf}  an  Indian  girl,  reared  in  the  depths  of  ti 
Virginia  foresr,  that  symmetry  of  femiiutie 
loveliness,  which  we  hut  seldrtin  see,  with  all 
our  tielps  and  appliances,  and  all  that  ni«>rat 
machinery  with  which  we  work  upon  the  raw 
material  of  character. 

But  in  our  admiration  of  what  is  lovely 
and  attractive  in  the  character  of  Pocahon- 
tus,  we  must  not  overlook  the  highest  moral 
qusliiies  which  command  respect  almost  tu 
reverence.  Morhl  courage,  dignity,  and  in- 
dependence, are  among  her  most  conspicu- 
ous traits.  Before  we  can  do  justice  to  (hem, 
we  mu»t  cake  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  displayed. 
At  the  time  when  the  English  first  appeared 
in  Virginia,  she  was  a  child  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old.  These  formidable  strangers 
immediately  awakened  in  the  brea»tsof  her 
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people  the  stronjcest  passions  t>f  hatred  and 
fear  ;  and  Captain  Smith,  iu  particular,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  being  whose  p^iwers  of  in- 
jyring  them  were  irresistible  and  buperhu- 
man.  What  could  hwe  been  i^re  natural 
than  that  this  youuK  girl  should  havfs  had  all 
these  feelings  eiaisgerated  by  the  created  im- 
agination of  cliiidhood,  that  CapUin  Smith 
sliould  have  haunted  her  dream*),  and  that 
she  should  not  have  the  coura£>e  to  look  upon 
the  man  to  whom  her  excited  fancy  had  given 
an  outward  appearance  correspoiidinK  to  his 
fnehtfal  attributes  ?  But  the  very  first  act 
of  ner  life,  as  known  to  us,  put  her  far  above^ 
the  notions  and  prejudices  of  her  people,  and' 
stamps  at  once  a  seal  of  marked  superiority 
upon  her  character.  And  from  tliis  elevation 
slie  never  descends.  Her  motives  ai:e  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  and  take  oo  tinge  from  .the 
passions  aud  opinions  around  her.  She 
thmk^  and  acts  for  herself,  and  does  not  hes- 
itate, when  thereto  constrained,  to  leave  her 
father,  and  trust  for  protection  to  that  re- 
spect, which  was  awakened  alike  by  her  hit^h 
birth  and  high  character,  among  the  whole 
Indian  nice.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
combination  which  we  see  in  her,  of  gentle- 
nesi  and  sweetness,  with  strength  of  mind, 
decision,  and  firm  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  would  be  so  in  any  female,  reared  under 
the  most  favorable  intluence». 

Tlie  lot  of  Pocaltontus  may  be  considered 
a  happy  one,  notwithstaudmg  the  pang  which 
her  altecdunate  nature  niu^t  have  felt,  in 
beint  called,  so  eiirly,  to  part  from  her  bus- 
baud  and  child.  It  was  hor  good  fortuoe  to 
be  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, for  bringihg  about  a  league  of  peace 
and  amity  bet^veen  her  own  nation  and  the 
Eiii^lish,  a  consummation  most  agreeable  Co 
her  ia<>te  and  feelings.  I'he  many  favors 
which  she  be««to\ved  upon  the  colonists,  were 
by  tliein  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  ob- 
tained for  her  a  rich  harvebt  of  attentions  in 
England.  Her  n;ime  and  deeds  have  not 
been  suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  minds  of 
men,  nor  are  they  discerned  only  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  tradition.  Captam 
Smith  seems  to  have  repaid  the  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  owed  her,  by  the  immor- 
tality which  his  eloquent  and  feeling  pen  has 
given  her.  Who  has  not  heard  the  beautiful 
story  of  her  heroism,  and  who  is  there  that 
has  heard  it  Ims  not  lelt  his  heart  throb  with 
generous  admiration  ?  She  has  become  one 
of  the  darlings  of  history,  and  her  name  is  as 
familiar  as  a  nousehold  word  to  the  numer- 
ous and  powerful  descendants  of  the  *'  feeble 
folk''  whom  she  protected  and  befriended. 
Her  own  blood  flo*s  m  the  veins  of  many 
honorable  families  who  trace  back  with 
pride  their  descent  from  this  daughter  of  a 
despised  people.  3he  has  been  a  powerful 
though  silent  advocate  in  behalf  of  the  race 
to  Mhich   she  b$lQuge4.— When   disgusted 


with  numerous  recitab  of  their  cruelty  mod 
treachery,  and  about  to  pass  an  uufavor^le 
judgmeuc  in  our  m'mds  upon  the  Cudiao 
character,  at  tlie  thou<ht  of  rocahontua,  oar 
'*  rigor  relents."  With  a  softened  heart,  we 
are  ready  to  admt  that  there  must  have  been 
fiiie  elements  in  a  people  Ctom  among  whom 
such  a  being  coula  spring, 
" '      •  •  ■  »  ■  ?— 

From  4he  Bottoa  Medical  tnd  Sofgieal  Jonrani 
MINUTE  OBSERVATION  IN  NATURAL  UISTO&T. 

The  importance  of  minute  observation  ia 
subject^  pertaining  to  natjral  history  is  well 
exemplified  in  some  researches  recently  inade 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  England,  and  oDticed 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Among  tiie  curiositiei 
in  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  are  caves  liollow- 
ed  out  in  the  limestone  rock  of  gr^at  extent, 
in  which  are  found  the  bones  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  animals;  the  bones  of  the  elephant, 
of  the  rhinoceros,  of  the  ox,  of  the  deer; 
the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  with  im- 
mense teeth ;  the  boues  of  the  tiger,of  bears; 
of  wolves,  and  of  birds,  and  so  on  ta  tl«s 
lesser  tribes,  even  to  rats  and  mice.  It  has 
been  therefore  a  subject  of  much  speculauoa 
how  animals,  naturally  hostile,  should  have 
herded  together  in  the!»e  caves,  or  in  what 
manner  they  could  have  been  brought  togeth- 
er. Dr.  BucUand  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Cave,  gravel  and  loam  deposited  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  coi  respond  with  the  alluvial 
depoaites  in  the  parts  ef  the  country  in  which 
they  oocur,  and  ttuit  the  cave  has  been  closed 
up  hy  the  last  great  inundation  of  water. 
On  the  threshhold  of  the  cave  were  ceitaiu 
bones,  smooth  on  one  surface.  Among  them 
was  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  piaceti  in  a 
certain  way,  so  as  to  be  fixed  ann  stationary 
on  the  ground,  and  a  part  of  it  smoothened, 
as  if  done  by  tlie  frequent  passage^  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  an  animal.  I  be  next 
circumstance  notice  1  was  that  the  boues 
were  broken,  without  presenting  any  marks 
of  that  sort  of  attrition  which  they  would 
experience  in  the  running  water  of  a  tide  or 
stream :  the  fracture  was  sharp  without  poU 
ish.  A  portion  of  the  bone  l>emg  placed  vn 
acid,  phosphale  and  carbonate  of  Ume  were 
removed,  and  animal  jelly  remained.  This 
is  not  what  takes  pUce  in  a  fossd  bone  ;  for  in 
that  the  animal  matter  is  removed,  and  an- 
other matter  is  infiltrated,  lime  or  nuneral, 
into  the  cavities  which  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  portions  of  bone.  The  inference, 
therefore,  was  that  it  was  not  a  fossil  bone, 
and  that  no  grand  revolution  of  the  earth 
has  taken  place  bince  it  was  there  deposited, 
or  there  broken^ 

The  next  thing  discovered  was  an  enor- 
mous quantify  of  Hyenas'  teeth,  not  less  than 
SOO  cuspaditi  or  canine  teeth  havinj^  been 
discovered  which  from  their  size  implied  ex- 
traordinary strength  in  (he  molares  and  in 
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the  jaw.  There  were  ne  it  found  small  round 
Hodules  of  matter  in  the  cave,  the  nature  of 
ntbich  wa%  not  at  fiirst  obvious,  but  which 
when  analyzed  appeared  tc^consisl  of  phos- 
phate pf  lime.  Dr.  Buckland  showed  them 
•o  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  who  at  once  re- 
cognised them  as  the  feculent  deposit  of  the 
hyena.  Ue  then  compared  the  condition  of 
the  hyena  as  now  known  and  described  by 
travellers,  with  the  facts  a{)parcntly  disclosed 
in  the  cave,  and  found  that  within  the  dens 
of  Jiving  hyenas  these  broken  bones  are  to 
be  seen,  ariid  that  there  are  also  fragments 
scattc^  around  the  dens.  This  last  cir- 
cumscmnce,  however,  could  not  well  have 
taken  place  in  the  caves  of  Yorkshire,  for 
the  waters  which  passed  over  the  surface 
must  have  buried  all  fragments  in  the  loam 
or  gravel.  Every  thing  el^e  is  found  there 
in  the  same  state  as  in  the  den  of  the  animal 
as  it  now  lives  in  other  climates. 

By  all  these  circumstances,  Dr.B.  satisfied 
himself  that  those  caves  did  not  contain  the 
remains  of  a  collection  of  animals  which 
took  shelter  tliere,  while  they  were  alive,  but 
that  the  caves  were  the  home  or  the  hyena, 
and  that  the  bones  of  the  animals  iound 
there,  nMiny  of  Which  were  of  such  a  size 
that  they  could  not  have  reached  such  a  lurk- 
ing place  of  themselves,  were  brought  hither 
by  the  hyena ;  and  he  found  a  confirmation 
of  this  view  m  the  manner  in  which  the  bones 
were  broken  and  the  mat  row  taken  out.  In 
order  to  test  this  matter  still  further,  he  took 
a  large  bone  ot  an  oz  and  gave  it  to  a  hyena, 
and  set  himself  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  animal  gnawed  the  end  of  it,  broke 
the  central  part,  and  licked  out  the  marrow ; 
he  then  compared  the  bone  which  had  been 
so  treated  with  those  found  in  the  cave,  and 
they  corresponded  exactly.  Thus  by  com- 
mencing with  the  facts  di&dosed  in  the  form 
of  the  teeth,  and  following  up  with  careful 
induction,  the  chain  of  evidence,  he  was  en- 
abled to  solve  satisfactorily  an  appearance 
which  but  for  hijs  sagacity  miglit  forever  hare 
remained  inexplicable. 


THE  L0BS1ER. 

Amovost  the  numerous  ei  am  pies  given 
hy  Dr.  Paley,  of  tli«  wonderful  manner  in 
which  X*^aiture  contrives  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties, which  would  at  6rst  appear  insurmount- 
able, there  is  perhaps  none  more  striking 
than  the.  mode  in  which  the  lobster  is  re- 
leased from  his  case  when  the  increasing 
size  of  his  body  requires  more  room.    In 
most   animals    the  skin   grows    with  tbcir 
growth.    In  some  animals,  instead  of  a  soft 
^       skin,  there  is  a  shell,  which  admits  by  its 
'       form  of  gradual  enlargement.     Thus  the 
'      shell  of  tlie  tortoise,  m  hich  consists  of  several 
'       piecf  s,  is  graduaUy  €nlar|:ed  at  the  joinings 
'      of  those  pieces  which  are  called  "  sutures.'* 


Shells  with  two  sides,  like  those  of  the  mus^ 
cle,  grow  bigger  by  addition  at  the  edge« 
Spiral  shells,  as  timse  of  the  snail,  receive 
this  addition  at  their  mouth.  The  simplicity 
of  their  form  admits  of  this ;  but  the  lob- 
ster's shell  being  applied  to  the  limbs  of  his 
body,  as  well  as  to  the  body  itself,  does  not 
admit  of  either  oi  the  modes  of  enlargement 
which  is  observed  in  other  sbells.  It  is  so 
hard  that  it  cannot  ezpand  or  stretch,  and  it 
is  so  complicated  in  its  form  that  it  does  not 
admit' of  bemg  enlarged  by  adding  to  its 
edge.  How,  then,  was  the  growth  of  the 
lobster  to  be  provided  for  ?  We  have  seen 
tliat  room  could  not  be  made  ior  him  in  his  * 
old  shell :  was  he  then  to  be  annually  fitted 
with  a  new  one?  If  so,  another  difficulty 
arises :  how  was  he  to  get  out  of*  his  present 
confinement  ?  How  was  he  to  open  his  bard 
coat,  or  draw  his  legs  out  of  his  hoots  which 
are  become  too  tight  for  him  ?  The  works  of 
the  Deity  are  known  by  expedients,  and  the 
provisions  of  his  power  extend  to  the  roost 
desperate  cases.  The  case  of  the  lobster  is 
thus  provided  for  :  At  certain  seasons  bis 
shell  grows  soft.  The  animal  swells  bis- 
body ;  the  seams  open,  and  tlie  claws  bur^t 
at  tne  Joints.  When  tne  shell  is  thus  become 
loose  upon  the  body,  the  animal  makes  a 
second  effort,  and  by  a  trembling  motion,  a 
sort  of  spasm,  casts  off  his  rase.  In  this 
state  of  nakedness  the  poor  defenceless  fish 
retires  to  a  hole  in  the  rocks.  The  released 
body  makes  a  sudden  growth.  In  about 
eight  and  forty  hours  a  Iresh  concretion  of 
humour  takes  place  all  over  the  surface  of 
his  body  ;  it  quickly  hardens ;  and  thus  a 
new  sliell  is  formed,  fitted  in  every  part  to 
the  increased  size  of  (he  body  and  limbs  of 
the  animal.  This  wonderful  change  takes 
place  every  year. 


From    Lardner**    Cyclopoedk. 
f  HE  COPPER  SPRINGS, 

In  the  county  of  Wick  low  in  Ireland,  owed 
the  Hrscovery  of  their  valuable  quality  to  t'e 
following  circumstance.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  opening 
of  the  rich  mnes  of  Crone-bawn,  haa  com- 
pensated the  loss  of  the  more  ancient  work- 
ings of  Rallymurtagh,  a  workman  Imppenrd 
to  leave  an  iron  shovel  in  one  of  tiie  levels 
from  the  former  mine,  by  which  issued  a  co- 
pious stream  slronuly  impregnated  with  cop- 
per; on  taking  out  the  implement  some 
weeks  after,  it  was  found  so  cofnpfetcly  in- 
crusted  thdt  it  was  at  first  thought  to  be  con- 
verted into  copper.  This  accident  suggested 
the  advantage  of  laying  bars  of  iron  in  the 
streams,  by  means  of  which  the  copper  in 
the  water  was  precipitated  upon  the  iron, 
which  became  corroded  by  the  process,  and 
fell  to  the  bottom  as  a  reddish  mud,  and 
which  on  being  taken  out  and  dned,  appeared 
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a  sort  of  dust  of  the  same  color,  in  which 
state  it  was  ready  for  smelthig.  About  500 
tons  of  iron  were  laid  at  ooe  time  in  tiiese, 
pics ;  in  about  twelve  months  the  bars  become 
dissolved  ;  one  ton  of  iron  yitlding  a  ton  and 
a  half,  and  sometimes  nearly  two  tons  of  the 
metalhferous  precipitate,  and  eacii  ton  of 
tl>e  latter  proaucing  16  cwt.  of  pure  copper. 
It  IS  a  knowledge  of  this  affinity  between  the 
two  metals  that  has  furnished  the  miners 
with  a  very  simple  but  almost  infallible  meth- 
od of  asccrtainmg  whether  the  nre  contains 
copper.'  1  hey  drop  a  little  nitric  acid  upon 
the  mass,  and  after  a  while  dip  a  feather  mto 
the  acid  and  draw  it  over  the  polished  blade 
ot'  a  knife;  and  if  there  be  the  smallest 
quantity  of  copper  present,  it  will  be  procip- 
Hated  on  the  steel.    • 


PIE  PLANT,  OR  RHEUM  RAPHONTICUM. 

This  valuable  vegetable  is  a  perfectly  pal- 
atable, acid,  and  answers  most  of  the  pur- 
poses that  apples  or  other  fruit  do  to  cook, 
preserve,  or  dry  fur  winter  u^e.  The  steins 
of  the  full  Krown  leavct»  of  this  plant  are  at 
all  times  fit  tor  use  ;  they  require  no  oilier 
prepanitlon  than  washing  and  cutting  mto 
short  pieces,  and  are  then  fit  to  make  pies, 
tarts,  dry,  or  preserve,  the  same  as  apples. 
The  leaves  are  frequently  from  two  to  taree 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  long.  To  have  this 
plant  produce  in  perfection,  sow  the  seeds 
on  a  rich  spot  of  ground  ;  water  theni^  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather,  while  the  plants  are 
young ;  in  the  fall  or  spring  following,  pre- 
pare a  spot  of  ground  eighteen  inches  deep, 
anti  very  rich  with  rotten  manure,  on  this, 
set  out  tlie,  plants  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
One  plant  well  cultivated,  at  three  or  four 
years  old,  will  produce  in  one  season,  from 
tiiirty  to  forty  weight  or  upwards,  fit  for  use. 


PROPERTV. 

The  advantages  of  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty are  two-fold  ;  they  are  not  merely  to 
be  estimated  by  the  pecuniary  profit  produ- 
ced, but  by  the  superior  tone  of  mdustry  and 
economy  which  the  possessor  uuconsciouslv 
acquirei.  When  a  Hian  is  able  to  call  his 
own  that  which  he  has  obtained  by  his  own 
well-directed  exertion,  this  power  at  once 
causes  him  to  feel  raised  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  endows  him  with  the  capability  of  en- 
larging the  stock  of  hiS  possessions.  A  cot- 
tager having  a  garden,  a  cow,  or  even  a  pig, 
is  much  more  likelv  to  be  an  industrious 
member  of  society  than  one  who  has  nothing 
in  which  he  can  take  an  interest  during:  his 
hUurs  of  relaxation,  and  who  leels  he  is  of  no 
cjnsequence  because  he  has  nothing  which 
he  can  call  his  own.  The  impressions  which 
bavc  been  produced  upon  the  ramds  of  4he 


peasantry,  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
acquiring  property  and  of  possessing  objects 
of  care  and  industry,  are  great,  unqualified, 
and  unvaried.  Is  every  instance  the  cotta^ 
has  been  rendered  more  industrious,  the  wife 
more  active  and  managing,  the  children  bet- 
ter educated,  and  more  fitted  for  their  station 
in  life. 


TO   PREVENT   BROWKTNG. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  so  many 
accidents  occur  from  persons  bathinr,  we 
think  the  following  remarks  may  prevent  the 
loss  of  life.  Men  are  drowned  by  raising 
their  arms  above  water,  the  unbuoyed  weight 
of  which  depresses  the  head.  Animals  havb 
-neither  notion  nor  ability  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  therefore  swim  naturally.  When 
a  man  falls  into  deep  water  he  will  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  continue  there  if  he  docs 
not  elevate  his  bands,  if  he  moves  his  hands 
under  water,  in  any  manner  he  pleases,  bis 
head  will  rise  so  high  as  to  allow  him  liberty 
to  breathe ;  and  if  he  moves  his  legs,  as  in 
the  act  of  walking  up  stairs,  his  shoulden 
will  rise  above  the  water,  so  that  he  may  use 
less  cjtertion  with  his  hands,  or  apply  then 
to  other  purposes.  Persons  not  having  learn- 
ed to  swim  in  their  \outh  will  find  the  above 
plain  directions  highly  advantageous. 

London  Paper, 


PERSEVERANCE. 

"  I  RECOLLECT,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  "in  Queen *s  County,  to  have  »etn  a  Mr. 
Clerk,  who  had  been  a  working  carpenter, 
and  when  m:.king  a  bench  for  the  session 
justices  at  the  Court-Hoiisc,  was  laughed  at 
for  taking  peculiar  pains  in  plaomg  and 
smoothing  the  seat  or  k.  He  smilingly  ob- 
served, that  he  did  io  to  make  it  ecuy  Jor 
hirmelf)  as  ho  was  resolved  he ,  wouid  iicVer 
die  till  be  had  a  right  to  sit  thereupon,  and 
lie  kept  his  word.  He  was  ;Rn  industrious 
man— honest,  respectable,  and  kind-hearted. 
He  succeeded  in  all  h:s  efforts  to  accumulate 
an  independence ;  he  did  accumulate  it,  and 
uprightly,  ilis  character  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  his  property,  and  he  lived  to  sit 
as  a  magistrate  on  that  very  bench  that  be 
sawed  and  planed.'' 


Mr. Locke  was  asked  how  ho  had  con- 
trived to  accumulate  a  mine  of  knowledge 
so  rich,  yet  so  extensive  and  deep.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  attributed  what  little  he  knew 
to  the  nut  having  been  ashamcKl  to  ask  for 
infoimation:  and  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down,  of  conversing  with  all  descriptions  of 
men,  on  those  topics  chiefly  that  formed 
their  own  peculiar  professions  or  pursuits. 
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HO.  69. 


THE    ENGLISH   BOY. 

BT  MRS.  H1MAS8. 

*<  Go,  eall  thy  sons ;  insiinict  them  what  a  debt 
They  owe  their  aneetion;  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Tlioae  sacred  rights  to  which  themseWes  were 
bom.**  Aketmde, 

Look  from- the  ancient  moantahitdowo. 

My  noble  English  Boy  ! 
Thy  ooantry's  fields  aroand  thee  gleam 

In  sunlight  and  in  joy. 

Ages  hare  roll*d  sinee  foenian'r  mtreh 

PhssM  o*er  that  old  fii'm  soil ; 
For  well  the  land  hath  fealty  held 

To  freedom  and  to  God ! 

<|aze  proudly  on,  nv  Enf^lish  Boy  ! 

And  let  thy  kindlfnK  mind 
Drink  in  the  spirit  of  nigh  thought 

Fix>ra  every  ehainless  wind ! 

There,  in  the  shadow'of  old  Time, 

The  hulls  beneath  thee  lie. 
Which  nourM  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore, 

OurCnglaQd*s  chiralry. 

How  bravely  and  how  soleronlj 
They  stand  *midst  oak  and  yew  \ 

Whence  Cressy's  yeomen  haply  framed 
The  bow,  in  baule  true. 

And  round  their  whUs  the  good  swords  hang 

Whose  laith  knew  no  alloy, 
'  Ami  shield  of  knighthood,  pure  from  staio-» 
Gaze  on,  my  English  Boy  ! 

Gase  where  the  hamlet's  ivied  ehnreh 

Gleams  by  the  antique  elm. 
Or  where  the  minster  lifu  the  cross 

High  thro'the  air*s  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  showerH  their  fnre  hearts'  blood. 
That  England's  prayer  might  rise. 

From  those  grey  fanes  of  thoughtful  yetti, 
Unfetter'dto  the  skies. 

A1on|  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees, 
«    This  earth's  most  glorious  dust. 
Once  fired  ^Ith  valour,  wisdon*,  song^ 
Is  laid  in  holy  trust. 

Gaze  on — gaze  farther,  farther  yet— • 

My  gallant  English  Boy  ! 
Ton  blue  sea  bears  thy  countrr's  flag. 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy  f 

llioae  waves  hi  manv  a  flight  have  chMed 

Above  ber  faithful  dead ; 
That  red.eroas  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  nfw  their  bed. 

They  perish'd^this  green  turf  to  keep 

By  hostile  u  ead  unstain'd. 
These  knightly  halls  iovioUMy 

Those  ohurehes  UDprofaaed. 


And  high  and  clear,  their  memory's  light 

Aldng  our  sliore  is  set. 
And  many  an  answering  beaeon-flre 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet ! 

Lift  up  thy  heart,  my  English  Boy ! 

And  pray,  like  them  to.  sund. 
Should  God  so  sum  moo  thee^  to  guard 

The  alura  of  the  land. 


THE  FLUTE-PLAYER; 

A  TALE, 
**  Oh!  bless'd  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  asio^y  ! 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Oi*  if  she  rules  hiuH  never  shows  she  roles ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Tet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys.'* 

POFZ. 

Ha|ir7  Jones  was  one  of  the  smartest 
foung  inr.n  of  the  villas  in  which  he  was 
norti.  Uis  parents  were  industrious  and 
contented  ;  and  he  himself  was  of  that  ac- 
tive and  cheerful  disposition  which  derives 
a  pleabure  from  habitual  employment,  and 
requires  no  excitement  of  vice  or  Ibliy  in  the 
hours  of  leisure.  Harry  Jones  was  by  trade 
a  cabinet-maker.  He  was  a  skilful  txnd  in- 
genious workman,  and  his  master  deli)j(hted 
to  exhibit  tlie  tables  and  drawers  which 
Harry  manufactured,  as  the  best  specimens 
of  his  worksliop.  He  lived  in  a  small  town 
to  which  the  refinement  of  larne  societi^ 
was  almost  entirely  unknown.  On  a  sum- 
mer evening  he  might  be  distinguished  on  a 
neighbouring  green  as  the  best  howler  at 
cricket  >  and  at  the  annual  revel  he  could 
try  a  fall  with  any  lad  of  the  surrounding 
villages.  Bnc  his  chief  delight  was  his  pro- 
ficiency as  a  flute-player,  lie  made  himself 
master  of  the  newest  country-dances ;  and 
occasionally  astonished  his  friends  with  some 
more  elaborate  piece  of  harmonv,  which  re- 
quired considerable  science  ancf  taste  in  its 
executioif.  He  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  band  of  volunteer  performers  at  hb 
piinsh  church ;  and  had  several  umes  receiv- 
ed the  praises  of  the  clergyman  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  regulated  the  less  practised 
abilities  of  his  companions.  All  tuese  rec- 
reations were  in  theniselves  innocent ;  and 
Harry  Jones  had  sufficient  sense  and  virtue 
not  to  permit  them  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  duties  of  his  occupation,  nor  to 
make  him  forget  that  life  had  more  import 
ant  objects  than  the  pursuit  even  of  sinless 
amusement.     •- 

By  his  industry  and  frugality,  Harry,  at 
the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  had  saved  a  litUe 
money.    His  master  was  kind  and  liberal 
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.   towards  hiiD,  and  hmwrng  himself  other  o^ 
cupations  to  attend  to,  restgned  his  little  in- 
terest as  a  cabmctHnaker  to  the  hero  of  oor 
story.    Harry  hecanle,  if  possible,  more  as- 
siduous ;  he  did  not  want  friends  and  cus- 
tomers, and  there  was  a  particukr  object 
which  ga?e  an  additional  spur  to  his  indus- 
try;   he  naturally  and  properly  desired  a 
wife  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the  means 
of  maintainini  one.    In  a  neiiehboaring  vil- 
lage he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  w'tth  a 
younr  woman,  who  possessed  those  excellen- 
ces which  ttroniely  recommended  themselves 
to  the  prudential  part  of  his  character.    Her 
parents  were  honest  and  pious  people,  who 
nad    hroufLht   up  their  (nuxbcer  with  the 
strictest    attention  to  economy,   and  with 
those  Imbits  of  regularity  which  assign  to 
everv  duty  an  exact  time  and  place  for  its 
fulfilment.    These  habits  of  order  and  punc- 
tuality had  become  a  secon'd  nature  to  Mal- 
tha.   She  would  not  allow  herseU*  to  deviate 
from  the  prescribed  path,  nor  could  she  en- 
dure any  deviation  m  thotie  by  whom  slie 
was  surrounded.    She  had  a  sincere  and  af- 
fectionate heart ;  but  this  precision  had  given 
something  of  coldness  and  formalitf  to  her 
character.    Harry »  with  the  fondness  oi  a 
lover's  eyesy  saw  every  thing  to  admire ;  he 
considered  that  her  seriousness  would  proba- 
bly regulate  his  cheerfuluess,  and  that  the 
strict  discipline  which  she  exercised  over  her 
own  actions  would  control  his  inclination  for 
hasty  and  various  mod<:8  of  occupation.    He 
'Was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  make  a  more 
prudent  choice,  and  the  world  thought  so 
also.    They  married. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  after  their 
union,  Harry  sat  down  by  his  evening  fireside 
exceedingly  fatigued  ;  he  felt  incapable  of 
exertion,  and  remained  for  some  time  listless 
and  dispirited.  Martha  liegan  to  read  aloud 
from- a  serious  book  ; — but  Sie  did  not  choose 
the  most  favorable  moment  for  making  a 
proper  impression  :  Uarry  yawned  and  al- 
most tell  a»leep.  Martha  laid  down  her 
book,  and  recommended  him  to  look '  over 
his  accounts :  with  every  disposition  to  do 
right  and  oblige  his  wife,  Harry  felt  that  Uie 
labours  of  the  day  ware  past.    He  thought  { 


make  his  a«toctates  play  in  tune.  At  ther 
walked  home  he  vemured  to  ask  Martfai 
what  she  thouielit  of  their  little  hand.  Sb 
ansne-ed  in  a  tone  between  indtfferenre  aai 
contempt.  His  pride  »as  hurt,  and  he  <k> 
teriniacd  to  say  no  more  upon  the  suliiect 

The  flute  continued  to  be  produced  even 
evening,  and  Harry  ceased  to  ez|>ect  da 
praise,  or  ask  the  attention  of  his  wife.  B^ 
even  this  indifference  did  not  long  contiaoe. 
On  one  occasion  he  observed  something  I4e 
a  frown  upon  her  brow ;  on  anotho',  be 
heard  a  pettish  expression  pronounced  ioa 
whbpered  and  hurried  tone.  At  length  hos- 
tility was  open!y  declared  a^ain^t  die  Ante; 
and  Martha  wondered  how  a  man  of  any 
sense  could  waste  his  time,  and  aniMy  hn 
family  by  sach  a  stupid  pursuit. 

Hgrry  bore  this  exceedioicly  well ;  for  the 
love  of  his  wife  came  to  tlie  aid  of  his  nato- 
raliy  Kood  temper.  He  locked  up  the  flute. 
But  he  was  disappointed  in  expecting  Mar- 
tha would  offer  him  any  substitute  for  hts 
favorite  amusement  after  his  hf»ursof  lal|»ur. 
Her  notions  were  those  of  ri^id  and  unspai^ 
ing  industry.  She  was  never  tired  of  her  ck>- 
mestic  occupations,  ^id  she  could  not  oa- 
derstand  fmw  a  man  who  had  his  living  to 
get  could  ever  tire  in  die  pursuit  of  his  call- 
ing. When  the  hour  of  work  was  over,  Ha^ 
ry  sat  down  in  his  Utile  parlour, — but  fail 
wife  was  seldom  with  him.  It  was  true  tftst 
the  boards  of  his  houae  were  cleaoer  ttM 
tfie  floor  of  any  of  his  ni  i|>hbours  ; — that  the 
saucepans  of  hi!»  kitchen  shone  with  a  hnp^hi- 
ness  which  all  the  good  housewives  of  ihe 
parish  envied  ;— and  that  not  a  cinder  de* 
fonned  the  neatness  of  his  hearth  wnhoat 
calling  forth  the  brush  and  the  shovel  for  its 
instai»t  removaL  But  tfien  it  was  also  true 
that  he  sometimes  caught  cold  at  his  dinner^ 
hour,  from  the  wetness  %v  hich  the  floor  ac- 
quired from  the  indefaogable  deatdioess  of 
his  mate ;  that  he  sometimes  made  a  fatal 
error  when  l«e  forgot  to  clean  his  shoes  he. 
fure  he  crossed  the  sanded  rbre»ho/<l ;  cfiat 
while  his  wife  was  rub(>io?  the  skiitas  into 
lookin^glasses,  he  was  dewou^  of  the  otMi* 
versatioa  of  a  friend  and  companion  ;  and 
that  his  well-swept  hearth  had  no  dmnns  fi>r 


of  his  flute.    The  sense' of  fatigue  was^atj  his  eyes  while  he  was  left  alone  to  eujoy  its 

Bcauiess.    He  wan  debarred  too  of  his  fa- 


once  forgotten,  as  he  again  placed  bis  old 
hook  of  tunes  t>efore  him.  He  played  his 
briskest  iigs— but  Martha  did  not  bext  time : 
he  tried  his  most  pathetic  airs— but  Martha 
remained  unmoved.  He  discovered  to  his 
mortification  that  his  wife  did  not  love  music 
The  next  evening  Hei-ry  did  not  forget  the 
recreation  of  his  flute ;  he  played  in  his  very 
best  style,  and  he  appealed  to  Martha  for 
encouragement  and  approbation.  Her  praise 
was  of  a  very  negative  quality.  Sunday 
came,  and  Uarry,  as  usual,  took  his  place  in 
the  music  galle^iy  :-  he  put  fortu  all  his  pow- 
ers, and  exerciied  no  common  address  to 


vourite  flute;— audit  cannot  thereftire  be 
w&ndercd  th<it  he  sometimes  said  in  his 
heart, "  why  did  I  marry  ?'* 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Harry  met 
with  an  old  companion  wiio  had  sotnethiog 
of  the  vivacity,  but  nothiiig  of  the  goodoess 
which  be  himself  possessed.  Hariy  appeal^ 
ed  uneasy  and  dispirited ;— the  cause  of  his  1 
discomfort  was  at  length  commuBJcated. 
His  companion  told  him,  with  the  cotnmot 
cant  of  libertines,  that  the  way  to  make 
wives  amiable  wa^  to  neglect  them  ; — that 
his  home  was  uncomfortma  becanae  be  ap* 
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I  pearedtoofondof  it;-aod  that  he  toight 
find  society  where  his  merit*  would  be  prop- 
erlv  raicd.  Harry  *as  persuaded  lo  fttrh 
his  flute,  to  speud  ihe  eveniug  at  a  neigti* 
bouriuM  ale-house. 

The  hannless  vanity  which  had  baen  so 
Ibnjr  pent  up  now  broke  forth  •'cyo^nd  its 
naturkl  boundanes.  Harry  played  well,  and 
he  played  to  a  iate  hoar,  for  he  was  fljatered 
and  caressed.  On  his  return  home,  Martha 
was  anjtry,  and  he  was  sullen. 

The  next  night  brought  with  it  the  jame 
ten.ptaiion.  What  was  intended  to  be  a 
rare  indulgence  at  length  became  a  confirm- 
eri  habit.  The  public-house  could  not  be 
frequented  wirhouLex|>ense  ;  and  late  hours 
could  not  be  kept  without  dmimishme  the 
capacity  for  the  performance  of  ordmary 
duties.  Harrr,  too.  acquired  the  practice  of 
drinkinjr  freely  ;  and,  as  his  mmd  was  iM  at 
ease,  the  morning  draught  often  succeeded 
tojlie  evening's  in  oxication.  He  was  not, 
asHtefore,  seen  constantly  at  his  workshop, 
to  receive  orders  with  good  temper,  and  to 
execute  them  %*ilh  alacjity.  He  was  not 
disiinguiMied  for  the  brightest  shoes  and  the 
cleanest  apron  of  any  mechanic  in  the  town : 
his  habits  were  idle,  and  his  garb  was  sloven- 
ly. He  slunk  away  frou>  public  observation 
to  bury  him-elf  in  the  haunts  of  drunken- 
ness and  profligacy.  As  his  business  tailed, 
he  made  to  hiraHcIf  pretences  for  employ- 
ment in  vagabond  parties  of  anisiers  or  lark- 
shooters.  One  by  one  every  article  of  fur- 
liiture  was  pawned  for  present  support. 
The  fatal  flute  was  the  last  thing  consigned 
to  the  grasp  of  the  nioney-lender. 

Martha  did  not  want  sense.  She  reflected 
deeply  upon  the  causes  of  their  misery  ;  and 
•he  at  length  perceived  the  error  which  she 
had  committed  in  opposmg  her  own  fixed 
habits  to  the  equally  confirmed  inclinations 
of  her  hu8l»and.  She  took  her  resolution. 
Honestly  and  impaitiallj  she  stated  her  dis- 
tresses, and  the  cause  of  iliem,  to  the  vicar 
of  liie  parish.  He  was  a  pious,  a  sensible, 
and  a  charitable  pastor.  He  pointed  out  to 
her,  whatahc  herself  at  length  acknowledg- 
ed, tliat  a  small  portiori  ol  tiuiC  devoted  to 
an  innocent  amusement  is  not  inainipalible 
wi»h  the  mor^  serious  duties  of  a  citizen  and 
a  Christian  ;  that  the  enuagements  even  of 
the  most  lowlv  might  afford  some  leisure  for 
cheeiful  relaiation ;  and  that  religion  did 
not  require  a  course  of  intense  exeriiot^  and 
unliending  gravity.  The  wortliy  clergyman 
fijfnislied  Martha  the  means  of  realizing  a 
plan  which  her  ownjudgroent  had  devised. 

Martha  expended  the  good  pastor's  friend- 
ly hmn  in  procuring  tlie  restoration  of  tliair 
i^urniture ;  but  she  did  not  as  yet  bring  it 
home.  Her  husband  had  one  evening  re- 
turned without  iotoiication,  and  in  a  tem- 
per which  promisei  that  the  svcce^ing  day 


wouldbaoneoflmdoKry.    She  exerted  bap- 
self  to  accomplisli  her  plan  at^thit  favorable 
moment.    Before  tl.e  next  evening  arnved 
her  cottage  was  imce  more  neat  and  com* 
fortable ;  and  the  flute,  which  she  had  also 
redeemed,  lay  upon  the  table.    Harry  came 
in  dejected,  but  his  dejection  became  astouf 
isbmeot  as  Martha  threw  liet  arms  around 
htm  and  pointed  to  the  indications  of  their 
future  happiness.    She  coafessed  the  error 
which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  their 
misery.    He  felt  her  fieaeiiosity,  and  with 
bitter  tears  made  a  vow  of  amendment.    He 
was  too  much  aflTecicd  to  take  up  his  flute 
that  evening;— but   on  the   next  his  wife 
pressed  it  upon  him.    She  listened  to  his 
perfoimance ;— she  strove  to  fancy  that  she 
had  a  uste  for  music;  she  praised  him.    By 
this  emri  of  kindness  on  one  part-  mutual 
kindness  took  the  place  of  mutual  discom- 
fort.   The  hour  of  flut^Hplaying  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  hour  of  serious  meditation  on 
the  divine  commands,  and  of  humble  j),rayer 
before  the  throne  of  grace.    Their  tastes 
and  their  pursuits  gradually  became  assimj-r 
lated,    A  timely  concession  saved  Martha 
from  hopeless  misery,  and  a  timely  reforma- 
tion savtfd  Harry  from  the  wretched  life  and 
the  miserable  death  of  a  vagabond  and  a 
drunkard. 


From  the  Puiiij  MagMiD& 
THE  EDDYSTOliE    LIGHTHOUSE, 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  o*""  readers, 
probably,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse.    It  is  erected  on  one  of 
the  locks  of  that  name,  which  lie  in  the  Eng,. 
lisb  Channel  about  fourteen  miles  b,  b.  W, 
from  Plymouth,    The  nearest  land  io  the 
Eddystone  rocks  is  the  point  to  the  west  of 
Plyinouth  called  the 'Ram  Head,  from  whiqh 
they  are  about  ten  miles   almost  directly 
south,    As  these  rocks  (called  the  Eddystone 
in  all  probability,  from  tlic  whirl  or  eddy 
which  IS  occasioned  by  tlie  waters  striking 
against  them)  were  not  very  much  elevated 
above  the  sea  at  any  time,  and  at  high  water 
were  quite  covered  by  it,  they  formed  a  most 
dangerous  obstacle  to  navigaUun,  and  several 
vessels  were  every  season  loit  upon  them. 
Many  a  gallant  slup  which  had  v«>Yaged  in 
safety  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlattr 
tic,  was  shattered  to  Ricces  on  this  hidden 
source  of  destruction  as  it  was  neanng  port, 
and  went  down  with  iu  crew  in  sight  of  their 
native  shores.    It  was  therefore  very  desira- 
ble that  tbe  spot  should,  if  possible,  be  point- 
ed out  by  a  warning  light.    But  the  same 
circumstances    which  made  the  Eddystone 
rocks  so  formidable  to  ihe  manner,  rendered 
the  attempt  to  erect  a  lighiheuse  upon  iliem 
a  peculiarly  difficult  enterprise.    1  he  task, 
however,  was  at  last  luidertakeii  by  a  Mr. 
Henry  Winftaoley,  of  littlebury  m  Igsses,  a 
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ffenttemui  of  toiM  propeitT|  ancl  not  a  regn- 
larly-bred  cnpnecr,  or  architect,  bat  only  a 
pc^fian  with  a  natural  tnro  for  narchanira! 
invention,  and  fond  of  aniu;inu  hmisetf  witli 
ingenious  experiments.  His  hi»u9e  at  Litile- 
bary  was  fitted  up  with  a  multitude  of  strange 
contri?ance8,  with  which  lie  fturpnsed  and 
amused  his  guests ;  and  he  also  nad  an  ex- 
hibition of  waier-works  at  Hyde-Park  Conier, 
which  appears  from  a  notice  in  the  Tatler  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  September,  1709. 
He  bejran  to  erect  his  lighthou^^e  on  the  £d- 
dystune  rocks  in  1696,  and  it  was  finished 
about  four  years  after.  From  the  best  inform 
mation  which  can  now  be  obtained  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  polygonal  ^or  many  cornered^ 
building  of  stone,  anW,  when  it  h»d  receiveo 
its  la^tt  additions,  of  about  a  hundred  ft* et  in 
beiitht.  btill  the  sea  in  stormy  weather  a^ 
cended  fnr  above  this  elevation,  so  much  so 
that  persons  acquainted  with  tlie  place  used 
to  remark,  after  the  erection  of  Wmstaiiley's 
building,  that  it  was  very  possible  for  a  six- 
oared  boat  to  be  lifted  up  upon  a  wave  and 
to  be  carried  through  the  open  gallery  by 
which  it  was  surmounted.  The .  urrhitect 
himself,  it  is  said,  felt  so  confident  in  the 
fttr«-nfrth  of  the  structure  thiit  he  frequently 
declared  his  only  wish  was  to  be  in  it  during 
the  greatest  storm  that  ever  bl^w  under  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  that  he  might  see  what 
woiUd  be  the  efiecu  But  tliese  words  were 
perhaps  merely  ascribed  to  him  ^tter  the 
event.  On  the  36th  November,  1703,  he  was 
in  the  lighthouse  superintending  some  re- 
pairs, when  there  came  on  the  roost  terrible 
tempest  ahich  was  ever  known  in  England. 
Next  morning  not  a  vestige  of  the  building 
wa&  to  be  seen.  It  had  been  swept  into  the 
deep,  as  was  afterwards  found,  from  the 
foundation,  not  a  stone,  or  beam;  or  iron-bar 
remaining  on  the  rock.  The  SMiiele  ihmg 
left  was  a  piece  of  iron  chain,  which  had  got 
so  wedged  into  a  deep  cleft  ihat  it  stuck 
there  till  it  was  cut  out  more  than  fifty  years 
afterwards. 

8uch  was  the  end  of  the  first  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  Soon  after,  the  Wincbelsea, 
homeward-bound  from  Virginia,  uas  lost  on 
the  rocks,  when  ih«  greater  part  of  her  crew 
perished  An  Act  ot  Parliament  was  then 
passed  for  the  building  of  a  new  lighthouse, 
on  a.  lease  grunted  to  a  Captam  Lovet,  ct 
Lovell,  for  ninety-nine) ears.  It  so  turned 
out  that  on  this  occasion  agAin  the  pcrbon 
employed  to  erect  tlie  structure  was  not  a 
builder  by  profession^  The  individual  wliom 
.  Lovct  made  ehoicc  of  for  this  purpose  was  a 
Mr.  John  Hudyerd,  a  silk  mercer  on  Ludgate- 
hill,  whose  recommendation  appears  to  have 
been  merely  his  general  sagacity,  and  perhaps 
some  geniui  which  he  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess for  mechanics.  He  began  the  building 
of  his  li^hr-house  in  July,  1706 ;  it  was  so  far 
advanc^  thac  a  light  was  put  up  about  two 


yemn  from  that  time ;  and  in  1709  it  was 
completed  in  all  its  parts.    It  diSer<?d  from 

its'iiredecesbor  m  iwd  in^portant  respecrs ; 
I'Oing  not  of  sioiie,  but  uf  wood,  and  uot  an- 
gular, but  pr^rfi^ctly  round,  its  entire  height 
Was  ninety-two  feet.  , 

This  building,  notwithstanding  some  severe 
storms  which  it  encountered,  particularly  one 
on  the  36tbof  September,  1744,  stood  till 
the  2d  December,  1755.    About  two  o^clock 
on  that  morning,  one  of  the  three  men  who 
had  the  charge  of  it,  having  gone  up  to  snuff 
the  candles  in  the  lantern,  found  the  place 
full  of  smoke,  from  the  midst  of  whicli,  as 
soon  as  he  opened  the  door,  a  flame  burst 
forth.    A  spark  from  some  of  the   twentv- 
four  caudles,*  which  were  kept  coitstaiitlr 
burning,  had  probably  ignited  the  wood-work 
or  the  flakes  of  soot  hanging  from  the  roof. 
The  man  instantiv  alarmed  liis  companions ; 
but  being  in  bed  and  asleep,  it  was  some 
time  before  they  arrived  to  his  assistance. 
In  the  nie.m  time  he  did  his  utmost  to  efl^t 
the  exl;inction  of  tlie  fire  by  heaving  *vatef 
up  to  it  (it  was  burning  four  yards  abnre 
him)  from  a  tubful  which  always  stOod  in  the 
place.    The  other  two,  when    they   came, 
brought  up  more  water  from  below,  but  as 
tliey  had  to  go  down  and  return  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  for  this  purpose,  their  endeav- 
ours were  of  little  avail.    At  last  a  quantity 
of  the  lead  on  the  ro<>f  having  melted^  came 
down  in  a  torrent  upon  the  bead  and  should- 
ers of  the. man  who  remained  ab6ve.    He 
was  an  old  man  of  ninety -four  of  the  name 
of  Henry  Hall,  but  still  Ifull  of  strength  and 
activity.    Ihis  accident^  together  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  bre,  notwithstanding 
their  most  desperate  exertions,  e\tin;;uished 
their  Idbt  hopes,  aod  making  scarcely  any 
further  eflbrts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  die 
destroying  element,  they  descended  before 
it  from  room  to  room,  tiA  they  caiiie  to  the 
lowest  noor.    Driven  from  this  also,  they 
then  sought  refuge  in  a  hole  or  cave  im  the 
eastern  side  of  the  rock,  it  being  fort unaceijr 
by  this  time  low  water.    Meanwhiie  the  cnn^ 
flagration  had  been  observed  by  some  fisher* 
men,  who  immediately  returned  to  shore  and 
gave  information  of  it.  Boats  of  course  were 
immediately  sent  out.    They  arrived  at  the 
Iiglithou!>e  about  ten  o'clock,  and  wiihthe 
utmost  difficulty  a  Undinsf  was  effected,  and 
the  three  men,  wito  were  by  this  time  almost 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  were  dragged  tliro' 
the  wate.*  into  one  of  the  boats.    One  of 
them,  a»  so<m  as  he  was  brought  on  shore,  as 
if  struck  with  some  panic,  took  flight,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of.    As  for  old  Hall, 
he  was  immediately  placed  under  medical 
care ;  but  although  he  took  liis  lood  toler- 
ably well,and  seemed  for  some  time  Hkely  to 
rerover,  he  always  persisted   in  saying  tt^t 
the  doctors  would  never  bring  him  round, 
unless  they  could  remove-  from  his  ttomadi 
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th«lead  ^hich  he  maintained  had  run  down  I 
his  throat  when  it  fell  upon  him  from  the 
roortifflic  iantcni.  Ni)li.)d)  could  bclit  vf  ttiat 
t^l^nollon  ««as  anyihing  luoie  titan  an  ima- 
gination of  tlie  old  man ;  but  on  ilie  twelfth 
day  after  the  fire,  having  k*een  suddenly  seiz- 
ed with  told  sweais  and  spasms,  he  expired  ; 
and  when  his  body  was  opened  titere  was  ac- 
tually found  in  his  stomach,  to  the  coat  of 
which  it  had  partly  adhered,  a  flat  oval  piece 
of  lead  of  the  neiteht  of  seven  ounces  five 
draclmis.  An  account  of  this  extraordinary 
case  is  to  he  found  in  tlie  49th'voiume  of  the 
Philo«»ophical  I'ransaclions. 

As  there  was  still  more  than  half  a  century 
of  their  lease-unexpired,  the  proprietorb,  who 
by  rhis  time  had  become  numerous,'  felt  that 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  lose  a  moment  in 
settihfj;  about  the  re-l>uild)ng  of  the  light- 
house. One  of  them,  a  Mr.We»ton,  in  wliom 
the  others  placed  much  confidence,  made  ap- 
plication to  Lord  MarclesHeld,  the  President 

^  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  recommend  Ut  them 
the  perioii  whom  he  considered 'ii)0>t  Qt  to 
be  engaged.  His  Lordship  immediately  nam- 
ed and  most  strongly  , rccoiiimende<f  Mr. 
Sfflcaton,  who  had  recently  left  the  business 
of  mathematical  instrument  maker,  which 
he  bad  practised  for  some  ,^cars  in  London, 
and  taken  up  that  of  a  civil  engineer^  tor 
which  his  genius  adiiiimbly  htted  him.  Once 
more,  therei'ore,  the  £ddy^tolle  Lighthouse 
was  destined  to  have  a  ^eif-educatcd  archie 
tect  lor  its  builHer.  M\\  Sm/^atoii  has  him- 
self recorded  the  his'ory  of  his  li^luhousc, 
in  a  Very  magnificent  pub'icution,  from  which 
we  have  derived  the  partirulari  regarding  the 
preceding  structures.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
po^d  that  the  woi-k  should  be  put  into  his 
hands,  he  was  in  Noitluiniberlaiid,  but  he 
arrived  in  London  on  'he  23d  ot  February, 
1756.  On  the  ^d  of  MarJi  the  arcliiiect 
set  out  for  Plymouth,  but,  on  account  of  t.^e 
badness  of  the  roads  Hiow  strangle  ty  such  a 
fttateinent  read»now,)did  not  reach  the  end 
of  his  journey  till  tlie  97th.  He  remaine  J  at 
Plymouth  till  tiie  ^Utof  May«  in  ilie  course 
of  which  time  he  rfpeatediy  visited  the  rock, 
and  having,  with  the  consent  of  nis  eiup'oy- 
ers,  determined  that  the  new  lighthouse 
ahould  be  of  ston^,  hired  work-vards  und 

.  wvorkmen,  contracted  for  the  various  maicf- 
riaia  he  w^ted,  and  made  all  the  other  ne- 
cessary arrauKenients  for  beginning  and  car* 
ryng  on  the  work.  Everytliing  hem^  in 
readiness,  and  tlie  season  siidiciently  advan- 
ce«l,  on  the  5tli  of  Au^u^t  the  men  were 
landed  on  the  rock,  and  immediately  hetcan 
cutting  it  for  tlie  fuundatiu;i  of  the  bui  dmg. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  all  thdt  u  as  ac- 
complished that  seasiin,  in  the  course  of 
"wh»ch,  however,  both  the  exertions  and  the 
penis  of  the  architect  and  his  associates  were 
vei;y  great.  On  one  occasion  the  Sloop  in 
frhu;h  Af  r^  Smeaton  was,  with  eighteen  sea- 


men and  hibouren,  was  all  bat  lost  in  retur- 
ninff  from  the  work. 

Diiiinfi  this  time  the  bdiff  and  e^pressLd 
opinion  ot  all  S'>rt8  oi  persons  was  th.tt  a 
stone  ligluhoust:  would  certainly  not  stand 
the  uinds  und  seas  to  which  it  would  he  ex- 
posed on  the  Eddystone.  How  ever,  on  the 
42tli  of  June,  1757,  the  first  stone  was  laid. 

From  this  period  the  woik  proceeded  with 
ureal  rapidity.  On  the  g^th  f  f  August,  1759, 
all  the  stone* work  was  completed.  On  the 
9th  of  October  following  the  building  was 
finished  in  every  part ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
tlie  same  month  the  saving  li^bt  was  again 
streaming  fri>m  its  summit  over  the  waves. 
Thus  the  whole  undertaking  was  accomplish- 
ed within  a  space  of  little  more  than  three 
years,  *•  without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,'* 
says  Mr.  Srooaton,  **  to  any  *  one  concerned 
in  it,  or  acc;dent  bv  which  the  work  could  he 
said  to  be  materiaJly  retard,  d.*'  Dunng  all 
this  time  there  had  heen  only  421  days,  con»- 

E rising  1^674  liours,  which  it  had  beeu  possi- 
le  for  the  men  to  spend  upon  the  rock  ;  and 
the  whole  time  which  they  had  been  at  -ork 
there  was  only  111  davs  10  hours,  or  scarcely 
sixteen  weeks.  Nothing  cap  show  more 
strikingly  than  this  statement  the  extraordi- 
nary dificulties  under  which  tjie  work  had 
to  be  carried  on. 

Smeaton*s  lighthouse  has  stood  ever  since, 
and  promises  yet  to  stand  for  many  centuries. 
It  is,  us  ban  DC-en  mentioned,  or  stone,  and  « 
18  a  round  liuil(iini£,  gradualty  dcci easing  in 
circumference  from  the  base  up  to  a  ceriain 
height.  Iil^e  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  from  which 
the  architect  states  that  he  took  the  idea  of 
it.  Ainontt  many  .othdr  tempests  which  it 
has  CMidured  unshaken,  was  one  of  extiaordi- 
nary  fury,  which  uciurred  in  the  bet: inning 
of  the  year  1762.  (hie  individual,  Sn^atou 
tells  us,  who  was  fond  of  predicting  its  late, 
declared,  on  that  occasion,  that  if  it  still 
stood  it  would  stimd  till  the  day  of  judi^ment. 
On  the  niorniiig  alter  the  storm  had  sp<  nt  its 
chief  lury,maay  anxious  obsencTN  pointed 
their  glasses  to  the  spot  where  they  scarcely 
expected  <  ver  a^ain  to  discern  it,  and  a  fcrJ- 
in^  almost  of  wonder  mixed  itself  wiih  the 
joy,  and  tliank fulness,  and  pride  of  the  archi- 
tect's friends,  as  tiiey  with  difficulty  descried 
its  form  throuKh  thd  still  durk^id  troubled 
air.  It  was  uninjured,  even  to  a  pane  of 
glass  in  tlie  lantern*  In  a  letter  from  Plym- 
outh upon  this  occasion  the  writer  i^ays,  *'  It 
is  now  my  most  steady  belief,  as  well  us 
everybofly  s  here,  that  its  inbubitaais  aro 
rather  more  secure  in  a  storm,  under  the 
united  force  oi  wind  and  water,  thun  we  are 
in  our  houses  from  ttie  foiuier  only.'* 


SuFFEg  not  your  snirit  to  be  subdued  by 
misfortunes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  b'eer  nght 
onwatd,  with  a  coura}^  greater  than  yoyr 
fate  teems  to  allow^ 
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Prom  the  Ht^igiout  Magazine. 
THE   FIRE'^IDE. 

My  Sisier. 

One  in^rDing  in  my  earlv  ii^e,  T  rememher 
to  have  been  plaviiis  with  a  younger  sister, 
not  then  three  years  old.  Jt  was  one  of  those 
lini^ht  mornings  in  sprinj;,  that  bring  joy  and 
life  CO  the  heart,  and  diflfuse  gladness  aftd  an- 
imation t  rouifh  all  the  tribes  of  liviiisE  crea- 
tures Our  feeluiiis  »vere  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  universal  gladness  of  nature.  £ven 
now  I  heeni  to  hear  tlie  merry  iHUghof  my  lit- 
tle filter,  as  she  foll6v%edinp  nirotigli  the  wind- 
ing alleys  of  the  garden,  her  cheek  suflfusfd 
with  the  glow  of  health  and  animation,  and 
her  warinn:  hair  floating  in  the  wind. 

She  was  an  only  si>tcr,  the  sole  ro'npanion 
of  all  mv  childish  sports  We  were  constant- 
ly togeiher;  and  nivyouDie  heart  went  out  to 
hers,  with  all  the  aflfection,  all  the  fondness, 
of  which  chiiduood  is  ciipahle.  Nothintr  af- 
forded me  enjoyment,  in  wJiich  she  did  not 
partit  ipate ;  no  amusement  wa»  souuhc, 
which  we  could  not  share  fniether. 

That  n^>rnin£,  wr  had  prolonged  our  play 
(ill  near  the  hour  of  hreakfaNt.  with  undiniiu- 
ishcd  ardor,  when  at  some  slight  provfication, 
my  imp<tuous nature  broke  forth, and  in  my 
aiitfer,  1  struck  my  little  sister  a  blow  with 
niy  bund.  She  turned  to  me  with  an  appeal- 
ing took,  and  the  lartre  tears  came  inio  her 
eyes.  Her  lieurt  was  too  full  to  allow  her  to 
speak,  and  shame  made  me  silent.  At  that 
moment,  the  breakfast  bell  summoned  us 
away,  and  we  returned  ro  the  house,  without 
excliangiui!  a  word.  The  excitement  of  play 
was  over,  and  as  she  sat  I  tsidc  my  mother  at 
breakfast,  I  perceived  by  occasional  stolen 
gl.iii  :es  at  her,  that  she  wan  pale  and  sad.  A 
tea*-  se«med  read^  to  start  in  her  eye,  which 
all  her  little  self-possession  could  scarcely 
repress.     It  was  only   when  my  mother  in- 

?|uirer1  if  site  was  ill,  that  she  drank  her  Cof- 
ee.  and  endeavored  to  eat^  1  was  ashamed 
nnn  isi  ieved ;  and  inwardly  resolved  to  em- 
brace the  nr^t  opportunity  when  we  were 
alone,  to  throw  my  anus  around  her  neek, 
and  entreat  her  forgiveness. 

When  breakfast  was  ended,  my  mother  re- 
tired with  her  into  her  own  room,  directing 
me  iu  the  niettn  time  to  sit  down  to  ray  less  »n. 
I  seated  myself  by  the  window,  and  ran  over 
my  lesson,  but  did  not  learn  it.  My  thoughts 
were  perpetually  rec'irriui!  to  the  scene  in 
the  garden,  and  at  table.  It  was  long  liefore 
my  motlicr  returned,  and  when  she  di'if,  it 
wa<>  with  an  uj^itated  look,  and  hurried  step, 
to  tell  me  that  mv  poor  El  en  was  very  ill. 
I  a!»ked  eagerly  if  I  nii):ht  go  to  her,  but  was 
not  permitted,  lest  I  should  disturb  her.  A 
physician  was  called,  and  every  means  used 
ior  licr  recovery,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
disease,  which  was  in  her  head,  constantl;r 
increased  in  violence,  and  the  became  delin- 


oa«.  It  was  not  until  evening  thtt  I  wm 
pcnnitted  to  sec  her.  She  was  a  little  rocov- 
eied  irom  the  m  verity  of  her  pain,  and  biy 
with  h(  I  eyes  closed,  and  her  little  Imnd  rest- 
ing on  the  pillow,  beneath  her  head.  How  I 
longed  to  tell  her  the  sorrow  i  fdt  for  my 
unkindne^s  to  her  in  the  m'irniBg,  and  how 
much  I  had  suffered  for  it  during  tlie  day. 
But  I  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  l>er,  and  wa» 
mum  ta^en  out  of  ih^  room.  During  that 
night,  aud  the  day  following,  she  contmued 
to  grow  worse.  I  saw  her  several  times,  but 
f^he  was  alwayi  insensible  of  mv  presence^ 
Once  mdeed,  she  showed  some  signs  of  con- 
sciousness, and  asked  for  me,  but  immedi- 
ately relap<>eo  into  ber  former  smte. 

On  the  moroing  of  the  third  day,  i  rose  at 
an  early  hour,  and  repaired  to  the  sick  riKim. 
My  mother  was  sittnig  by  the  bed.  As  i  en* 
tered,  she  drew  me  to  her,  and  for  mine  time 
was  Silent,  w  hiie  the  tears  flowed  fast  down 
her  face.  I  hrai  learned  tliat  m\  sw«el  sister 
was  dead,  vls  mv  mother  drew  iiude  the  cui^  9 
tain  that  c«mcealed  he  r  from  me  I  felt  at 
though  my  heart  would  break.  The  remem- 
braii<eof  lur  aflVction  for  me.  and  my  U&t 
unkind  deed,  revived  in  my  m*nd ;  and  bury« 
ing  my  lace  in  the  folds  of  tlie  curtain,  I  wept 
long  and  bitterly. 

I  saw  her  laid  in  the  coffin,  and  lowered 
into  the  grave.  I  almost  wished  to  lie  down 
ihei^  with  her,  if  so  I  miaht  see  once  more, 
her  smile,  and  hear  my  forgiveness  pronounc- 
ed in  her  sweet  voice. 

Years  have  parsed  away,  and  I  am  now  a 
man— but  never  does  the  recollection  of  ihl» 
incident  of  my  (*arly  life  fail  to  awaken  hitter 
feeliiii^sof  cncf  .lO'l  remorse.  And  never  ifo 
1  see  my  young  friends  exclianjfing  looks,  or 
words  of  an«er  without  thinking  of  my  last 
pastime  with  my  o.vn  loved  Ellen. 

li -, 


BAPPT   ILLOSTKATlOir. 

I  retbember  that,  on  my  return  to  France 
in  a  vessel  which  hiwi  been  on  a  vaya^e  to  In- 
dia, as  soon  as  the  sailors  had  perfectly  d'w* 
tingui<»bed  the  land  of  their  native  countrr, 
they  became,  in  a  great  measure,  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  ship.  Some 
looked  at  It  wishfully,  without  the  power  of 
mindini^  any  thing  cisf ;  others  dressed  them- 
selves in  their  best  clothes,  as  if  they  were 
icoing  that  moment  to  disembark  ;  some  talk- 
ed to  themselves  and  others  wept. 

As  we  approached,  the  disorder  of  their 
minds  increased.  As  they  had  been  al  seiic 
several  years,  there  was  no  end  to  their  ad- 
miration of  the  hills,  the  foliage  of  tlietreea, 
and  even  the  rocks  «hich  skirted  the  shore, 
covered  with  weeds  and  mosses.  The  church 
spires  of  the  villiges  wlicre  they  were  born, 
whtob  they  distinguished  «(•  distance  up  the 
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conntry*  and  which  they  named  one  after  an- 
oilirr,  filled  tbem  witti  transports  of  delight. 

Rat  wiien  the  lessel  eittered  the  pen,  and 
when  they  miw  on  the  quavs  tlM'ir  fathers, 
theur  mothers,  their  m  ive»,  their  ch  Idren,  and 
their  friends,  streichiug  out  their  arms  with 
tears  ofjoy,  and  GalJiiiK  them  by  their  names, 
it  was  no  longer  po^'Sl4>ie  to  retain  a  man  on 
hoard ;  ti.ey  a1^  sprung  on  shore,  ami  it  !>€• 
•came  necessary,  accordn-K  to  the  custom  of 
the  port,  to  employ  another  set  of  mariners 
to  bi  ini!  tiie  vetsel  to  her  mooring. 

What,  then,  wiaiid  be  the  ca^^  were  we 
indwiiped  ^ith  a  senhible  dispbv  ol  that  heav- 
eiUy  country,  ii)habiie<l  by  those  who  are 
clearest  to  us,  and  ivlioare  worthy  of  our  most 
sublime  alfcctions?  The  laboribas  and  vain 
cmies  of  this  life  would  from  that  moment 
conie  to  an  end.  Its  duties  would  l>e  forsa- 
ken, and  all  our  powers  and  feelini^  would 
be  lost  in  perpetual  rapture.  It  is  wisdom, 
therefore,  that  a  veil  is  spread  over  the  glo 
ries  ot  futurity.  Let  us  enjoy  the  hope  ttiat 
the  hafipy  land  awaits  u«^,  and  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  fulhl  with  cheerfulness,  and  pa- 
tience what  belongs  to  our  present  condition. 

St.  Pierre. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  so  different  a 
body  in  it  <  construction  and  in  its  purposes 
front  nnv,  either  ancient  or  modern,  that  its 
idioms,  both  of  Uiought  and  iansuage,  must 
be  caught  before  a  man  can  tiUk  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  liked,  or  even  understood. 
Jt  is  a  place  of  seiious  buslne^s :  and  all  os- 
tentation, if  perceptible,  is  ridiculous.  Per- 
haps oneortMO  individuals  may  he  toler^d, 
and  allowed  to  amuse,  merely  by  ornaniCnt, 
or  by  wit  and  humour,  butanaitempt  losuc- 
ceed  in  this  wa^^s  ruinous  to  a  new  meniber. 
](  is  uiifortunatfly  neces&arv  to  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  facts  or  striking  arguments 
the  House  will  always  li»tcn  to,  though  de- 
liiered  in  any  terms,  however  hoii  eiy,or  with 
any  accent,  liow ever  provincial.  ISpceches 
also  for  constituents  are  heard  with  indul- 

Sence,  il  not  too  frequent  nor  too  long;  but 
ebaie,  real  debate,  is  the  charact eristic  elo- 
quence of  the  House  ;  und  be  assured,  that 
Uie  India  House,  a  lestry,  a  commit lee,  and 
other  meetings  of  bus'ness,  are'  far  lietter 
preparatory  schools  for  Parliament  than  de- 
bating societies  are.  In  ihe<»e  latter,  self- 
possesston  and  Buency  may  be  learnt ;  but 
▼icious  habits  of  dtclaniaiioii,and  of  hunting 
for  applause,  are  too  often  formed.  I  re- 
member beiiHt  told  that  in  the  first  meetings 
of  a  8«*ciety  at  a  public  school,  two  or  three 
evenings  were  consumed  in  debating  whether 
the  floor  should  be  covered  with  a  >ail  cloth 
or  a  4-arpet ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  better 
practice  was  gained  in  these  iniportaia  dis- 
cussions Uuio  m  those  that  soon  followed  on 


liberty,  slavery,  passire  obedience,  and  tyran- 
nifide.  Ii  h^s  been  truly  said  thatno'^bing 
18  so  unlike  a  Imitle  as  a  review. 

As  an  Illustration  of  this  spint  of  serious 
business,  I  must  mention  a  quality  which, 
piesupposing  great  talents  and  great  kmiwi- 
edge,  must  aliyays  be  uncoinmoh,  but  which 
niake«  an  irresistible  impression  on  atpublic 
asseaihly  of  educated  men—)  mean  the  merit 
of  statins  the  question  in  debate//itr/y ;  and 
1  mean  it  as,  an  oratoriral,  and  not  merely  as 
a  moral  superiority.  Any  audience,  but  es- 
pecially an  educated  and  unpaticut  audience, 
listens  with  a  totally  different  kind  and  ele- 
gree  of  att<>ntion  to  a  speaker  of  this  char- 
acter, than  to  one  who,  tempted  by  the  ds<n- 
gerous  facility  of  a  feebler  |>ractice,  either 
alters  or  uenkens,  or  exagiietates  the  lan- 
guage imd  sentiments  of  his  adversary. 

Mr.  Fox  was  an  il'ustrious  example  of  this 
honestest,  best,  and  biavest  manner:  Lay, 
sometimes  he  ^ta(ed  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents  so  advantage*  usiy,  that  his  friends 
have  l>een  aiarmtd  lest  hf  should  fail  to  a.i- 
swer  them.  His  great  rival  formerly,  and 
am>ther  acoompli^hed  orator  now  living,  have 
seldom  ventured  on  this  hazardous  candor. 
In  truth  the  la^'t  me-ntoned  possesses  teio 
many  talents  ;  for,  betrayed  hj  his  sineular 
p«>wers  of  declamation  and  ui  sarcasm,  he 
often  produces  more  admiration  than  con- 
viction, and  rarely  delivers  an  im|>ortant 
speech  without  making  an  enemy  ttir  life. 
Had  he  been  a  les^  man,  he  would  be  a 
greater  speaker  and  a  better  lender  in  a  pop- 
ular assembly.~I.e<<en  €i»i^  EaatfM  vy  Mr, 
Skarpe, 


HOT  SPRINGS  OF  THE  ARKANSAS. 

A  writer  in  the  Little  Rock  Gazette  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  hot  springs 
of  Arkansas. 

The  springs  are  about  five  miles  in  a  direct 
line  Ironi  tnc  Washita  river^  and  al)ou(  a 
quarter  of  a  degree  noith  ot  the  Louisiana 
line.  They  break  out  of  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, are  very  numer^ius  and  abuiidunt,  in 
water;  indeed  they  barst  out  everywhere  in 
the  sides  and  bo4t('>m  of  a  pretiy  rocky  creek, 
into  which  they  all  run.  it  is  said  ihey  are 
seventy  in  number.  They  arc  sq  uuinerous 
and  the  r  heat  so  great,  tlwt  after  two  or 
three  weeks  of  dry  weather,  t!ie  crc>k  tie- 
comes  too  hot  to  bathe  in  opposite  the 
springs,  and  bathers  go  trom  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below,  v^here  the  water  is 
bearable.  The  exact  temiierature  ^e  could 
not  ascertain ;  but  it  exceeds  150  of  faren- 
heit*s  thermometer.  I  should  ludge  tlhe 
warmest  springs  to  have  a  temperature  of 
180.  Practical  |  ergons  will  recMtinibe  tlie 
desrec  of  heat  ly  ilie  face  thut  ihe'wuter 
wjll  readily  scald  the  hair  from  hogs,    i  he- 
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lieve  they  are  th«  wannest  w«Ur«  known, 
excepr  those  of  Hecia,  in  Iceland.  The  wa- 
ter retains  its  hent  for«  great  length  of  time ; 
let  into  a  **ath  ai  nij^lit,  it  is  of  a  right  teoi- 
pemture  to  bathe  in  the  niornint!.  it  is  used 
either  by  bnttiinie  in  the  water,  or  exposing 
the  body  to  the  steam  which  ari^s  from  it 
whencVmtined,  and  for  this  purpose  some 
rude  contriTunces  are  raised  over  two  or 
three  of  the  principal  springs,  they  have  pro- 
duced extraordinary  cures,  in  rheumatism, 
paralv^'iK,  liver  complaiuis,  enlargement  of 
th^  spleen,  eruptions,  pulmonaiy  complaints, 
obstructions  and  chronic  disorders  of  every 
kind. 


From  Lardner**  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
SUB-MARINE  MINES. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  not  only 
in  hills  and .  ijriiyeys,,  and  from  the  plains, 
nave  iher enterprising  explorations  of  the  mi* 
ners  beeir  conducted— some  of  the  Cornish 
mines  have  actually  been  earned  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  sea ;  some  of 
these  sub-marine  excavations,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  displ  ly  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  efiecfs  of  perseverance  and  the  de- 
fiance of  danger  on  the  part  of  the  miners ; 
for  instiince,  the  noted  mine  of  Hue!  Cok,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Just,  which  descends  80 
fatho  US  and  extends  itself  forward  under 
the  t>ed  of  the  sea  beyond  low  water  mark. 
In  some  places  the  miners  have  only  three 
fathoms  ol  rbck  between  them  and  the  sea  ; 
so  that  they  hear  very  distinctly  the  move- 
ment and  noise  of  the  waves.  This  noise  is 
sometimes  terrible,  being  of  an  extraordina- 
ry luudocss,  as  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  here 
many  tiTiiidred  leagues  in  liread:h.  In  the 
mine,  the  rolling  of  tlie  stone^and  rocks  ovei^ 
head  which  the  sea  niuve»  along  its  bed,  is 
plainly  he&ri|;  the  noise  of  which,  mixed  with 
the  roaring  of  the  waves,  sounds  I  ike  reiterated 
claps  of  thunder,  and  causes  both  admiration 
and  terror  to  those  who  have  ihe  curiosity 
to  go  down.  In  one  place,  where  the  veiii 
was  very  rich,  they  searched  it  with  impru- 
dence, and  left  but  tour  feet  of  rf»ck  be- 
tween the  excavation  and  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
At  high  water  the  liowline  of  the  waves  is 
heard  in  this  place  in  so  dread  I  ul  a  manner 
that  even  the  ininers  who  work  near  it,  have 
often  taken  flight,  supposing  that  the  sea  was 
going  to  break  through  the  weak  roof  and 
penetrate  into  the  mine. 


Fron  Araoit**  Elenenti  of  Ftiyua. 
VELOCITY  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  WAVES. 

The  velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to 
their  magnitude.  S  )mc  large  waves  proceed 
at  thevatoot  from  thiitv  to  foriv  miles  an 
hour.  It  is 'a  vulvar  belief  that  the  water 
itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the  wave, 


but  in  fact  the  form  only  ac^vaoces,  while  the 
itMance,  except  a  little  spray  above,   re- 
mains rising  and   falling  in  tlie  same  place^ 
according  to  the  laws«of  the  pendulum.     A 
wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exartly  im- 
itated by  the  wave  runnmi:  along  a  stretclied 
rope  when  one  end  of  it  is  shaken  ;  or  hy  the 
mimic  wave^fof  our  theatres,  which  are  gen- 
erally the  undulitions  ol  Ions  pieces  of  car- 
pet, moved  by  attendants.    But  when  a  wave 
readies  a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water 
becomes  really  progressive,  because  then,  ms 
it  cannot  sink  directly  down^vards,  it  falls 
over  and  forwards,  seeking  its  level.    So  aw- 
ful is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it 
is  generally  viewed  through  a  medium  whicb 
biases  the*  judgment ;   and,  lofty  as  waves 
really  are,  imagination  makes  tliero  loftier 
still.    No  wave  rises  more   than  tea  feet 
above  the  ominary  level,  which,  with  the  tea 
feet  that  its  surface  afterwards  descends  be- 
low this,  gives  twenty  feet  for  the  whole 
height,  from  the  bottom  of  any  water^valley 
to  tlie  summit.    This  proposiii<m  is  easily 
proved,  by  trving  the  height  upon  a  shipV 
ma^t  at  which  the  h  >rizon  is  always  in  sight 
o\er  the  tops  of  the  waves  ;  allowance  bein^ 
made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  for  her  sinking    in  the  water  to 
much  below  her  water-line  at  the  insuut 
when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
between  the  two  %v«ves.    The  sprav  of  the 
sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind^ 
is  of  course  much  higher  than  the  summit  of 
the  liquid  wave  ;  and  a  wave  coming  against 
an  obstacle,  may  dash  to  almost  any  eleva- 
tion above  it.     At  the    Eddystone  Light- 
house, when  a  surge  reach^  it,  which  has 
be^i  growing   under  a  storm  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  dashes  even  over  the 
lantern  at  the  summit. 


Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  those 
who  are  detei  mmeil  not  to  relinquish  error, 
but  can  never  give  ollence  to  the  honest  and 
well-meaning  :  for  the  plaiivdealing  remon- 
strances of  a  friend  differ  as  widely  from  the 
rancor  of  an  enemy,  as  the  friendly  probe  of 
a  physician,  from  the  dagf;er  uf  an  assasun. 
£.  W.  Montague. 


This  liberty  in  conversation  (fiction  and 
exaggeration)  defeats  iu  own  end.  Much  of 
the  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  of  conversi^ 
tion  depends  upon  our  opinion  of  the  speak- 
er's veracity.— Pa&y«  Moral  FtuUmph^. 


Time  tries  the  characters  of  men,  as  the 
furnace  assays  tlie  quality  of  metals,  by  dis- 
eiigaiiiiig  the  impurities,  dissipating  the  su- 
perficial glitter,  and  leaving  the  sterUng  gold 
bright  and  pure.  • 
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t;he  hamlet. 

ATS  ODE  :     BT  J)1L,  WARTOIT.. 

Tbb  hindt  hov  blett»  who  ne'er  begailed 
To  quit  their  hamlet't  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  heont  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main. 
For  splendid  eare,  and  guilty  gam  ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctared  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam. 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue. 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  (he  beech  to  fell. 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

3^1  ids!  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear  : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue  : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds. 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds;' 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spnty. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay  : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  mf 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  vi^r : 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve, 
Tbe.meadows  mcense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare. 
That  o'er  a  gfimroenng  hearth  they  share  : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measui'ed  foar  . 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town. 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 
No  trophied  canofiies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons»  who«prea<d  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  day-built  room, 
Or  through  theprimrosed  coppice  singr. 
Or  gambol  in  tlie  new-mown  bay  j 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowsIip*twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kiiie  ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  suiti^  liiil,  - 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill : 
Oi*  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest« 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  poi-ch  with  honey'd  flowers 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers : 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound  : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime  : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep. 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 


The  labours  of  ihe  body  free  meD  from 
the  pains  of  the  mind.  This  it  is  that  con- 
sntutes  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 


The  following  Tale,  with  a  few  brief  omis- 
sions from  the  introduction,  is  extracted 
from  the  Metropolitan  for  April. 

A   DEATH-BED    SCENE    AMONG    THE    MOUN- 
TAINS. • 

By  Mrs,  Godwin. 

"  Ah !  little  think  the  gay,  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  Dowe%  and  affluence  surround ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth 
And  wanton,  oAen  cruel,  riot  waste : 
Ah  !  liule  think  they  while  they  dance  along 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moipeot,  death. 
And  ail  the  sad  variety  of  pain."       Thoxsob". 

'  "  One  half  the  world  know  not  how  the 
other  half  lire."    This  might  with  equal  truth 
be  said  of  the  closing  scene  of  life*s  drama  : 
one  half  the  world  know  not  how  the  other 
^alf -die.    We  hear  of  the  ravages  of  a  pes- 
tilenccj  we  read  in  the  public  journals  the 
daily  bills  of  mortality,  announcing  the  num- 
ber of  its  victims ;  but  the  list  only  aflfects 
us  in  proportion  as  it  awakens  apprehensions 
of  danger  to  ourselves.    The  idea  of  individ- 
ual suffering,  especially  if  it  occur  principally 
among  the  lower  classes,  seldom  presents  it- 
self.   Death  in  the  chambers  ot  the  great, 
prostrating  his  prey  on  the  bed  of  down, 
swathed  in- tine  linen,  carefully  curtained  by 
purple  and  gold,  watched  by  assiduous  nurses, 
surroundeobv  weeping  Iriends,  and  snatched 
from  all  the  luxuries  and  flattering  hof^ls  of 
life — this  calls  forth  our  synipadiy,  and  we 
pathetically  bewail  the  hard  lot  of  the  child 
of  affluence,  because  he  must  obey  the  des- 
tmy  common  to  his  species.    But  Death  in 
the  squalid  abodes  of  poverty,  stretching  on 
the  comfortless  pallet  the  mflrm  and   the 
destitute ;  Death  m  all  his  naked  ghaetliness, 
uudia^aised  by  any  of  those  arts  by  which 
the  wealthy  seek  to  veil  his  terrors— from 
such  a  picture  we  turn  disgusted  away,  and 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  diminisn  its  horrors, 
strive  to  forget  that  they  exist.        *        • 

1  have  been  l6d  to  these  obsenritions, 
which  have  carried  me  further  than  1  intend- 
ed, by  an  affecting  incident  that  lately  fell 
under  my  immediate  notice  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland.  The  scenery  of  our 
English  lakes  is  now  so  well  known,  that 
probably  the  majority  of  my  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  very  spot  which  wiU  be  the 
theatre  of  my  simple  narrative.  , 

"  An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suflTering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form." 

The  beauty  of  a  December  morning  (it 
was  during  the  short  frost  of  last  winter)  in- 
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the  dremrj  white  of  their  arrsyjjJbey  stood  in 
thdir  unnvmUed  glofy  like  two  i  iuiDic  senti- 
neU  guarding  the  entnince  of  the  vale.  For 
a  consideniblcttme,  as  I  continued  the  as- 
cent to  the  hifther  ground,  I  stiil  he«ird  the 
shouts  of  children,  ioyous  peals  of  laughter, 
and  the  sound  of  the  lapid  slate  a5  it  sped 
along  the  lake  befow ;  these  were  often  oiin- 
gled  with  abrupt  a»d  startling  noiacs  of  the 
cracking  ice,  or  the  rush  of  the  onder  cur- 
rent ;  a  crash,  like  the  report  of  artiUerj,  or 
the  loudest  thunder,  rererberaring  amon^  the 
rock^f  and  awakening  their  drowsy  echoes. 
•        •       •        I  gained  the  elevated  plain 


the  promise  of  autumnal  fi'uit,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  prodigal  ity  cHnging 
tn  cUMtering  wreathes  to  every  old  wall  and 
grotesque  tree,  and  weaving  a  natural  dra- 
pery over  the  gigantic  rocks,  increaMUfthe 
reeemblsDce  they  often  bear  to  a  line  of  an- 
cient fortifications.  6uck  is  the  winter 
dothing  of  this  favored  district,  and  which, 
on  the  aM>nung  1  speak  of,  viewed  under  the 
influence  of  &e  early  sunbeams,  burst  on 
my  delighted  vision  as  if  I  had  then,  for  the 
first  time,  been  fully  awakened  to  a  pci*cep- 
tion  of  the  loveliness  reigning  around  me. 
•  •  •  » 

Bef[>re  me  lay  the  gem  of  the  lake?,  con- 
verted by  the  magic  of  winter  as  by  the  waYid 
of  an  enchanter,  into  a  sheet  of  the  purest 
crystal,  tracked  m  every  direc^n,  here  in 
lines^  there  in  circles,  intersecting  each  other, 
by  the  feet  of  the  skaters,  who 

«         «  All  shod  with  steel 
.  In  gsroei  confederate,  imiiaiive  of  tha  ehase 
And  woodland  pleasures, 
HissM  slong  the  polished  ice," 

In  the  ccatre  of  the  lake,  looked,  one 
might  without  difficulty  have  fancied,  in  eter- 
naTstillness,  arose  the  two  small  and  crace- 
M  islands  that  distinkuiih  ir,  calm  and  sol- 
emn, covered  with  their  primeval  wood  ;-^ 

«*  Those  giant  yews  that  frown  o*cr  Rydal's  mere." 

I  pursued  my  way,  leaving  the  lake  to  the 
right,  along  its  alreadv  mentioned  rugged 
western  boundary,  until  the  ndghboring  daie 
began  lo  open  to  view.  Before  mc  arose 
those  mi^estic  peakes,  those  "  lusty  twins,*' 
so  peculiar  in  their  formation,  visible  from 
so  many  parts  of  the  district,  and  always 

Souping  in  the  happiest  combinations  with 
e  surrounding  mountains.  Their  bold 
fronts  covered  with  virgin  snow,  but  still  dis- 
playing the  deep  fissures  timt  bear  testimony 
of  a  sterility  that  defies  cultivation,  grandly 
idefioed  upon  the  dear  cold  azure  sky,  a  por- 
tion of  whose  celestial  hae  was  infused  into 


duc«d  me  to  sally  forth  with  the  intent  of 

wandering  as  chance  mieht  direct,  over  the 

picturesque  chain  of  rocKv  hills  that  tie  to 

the  westward  of  the  small  hut  romantic  Lake 

of  Rydal.    The  snow  upon  the  low  lands  lay 

only  thinly  sprinkled,  while  the  saamiu  of 

the  higher  mountains  were  entirely  covered. 

The  profusion  of  oak,  everywhere  showing 

its  livery  of  rich  brown,  prevents  this  diarra- 

ing  country,  even  in  tlie  most  dreary  of  the 

•  seasons,  from  appearing  cold  or  denuded  : 

besides  which,  we  have  the  holly,  with  its 

shining  dark  green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries, 

the  pnckly -gorse,  the  Scotch  pine  with  its 

straight  columaar  bola  and  massy  foliage,    lying  between  the  two  valleys :  its  surface  b 

the  birch  tossing  in  the  breeze  its  naked  but    broken  into  innumerable  hills,  some  formed 

beautiful  purple  tvrigs  pendant  from  a  silver   entirely  of  masses  of  shivered  rock. 

stem,  the  hazel  bearing  on  its  pliant  branches      „    ,.  ^  ^ 

'  -  «       .    ."^    .  .  .     .     c<  By  liehena  gray  and  scanty  moat  o'ergrown. 

Where  searce  the  foxglove  peeps  or   thistle's 

beard." 

Others,  again,  oflering  to  the  browsing  sheep 
a  delicate  and  aromatic  herbage,  thickly  in- 
terspersed with  hushes  of  the  juniper,  richly, 
darkly  green,  and  with  the  russet  plumes  of 
the  bracken  every  where  abounding,  and  now 
peepine  from  amidst  the  snow.    The  ampli- 
tude of  nature  was  spread  out  before  me; 
it  was  a  scene  whose  stillness  was  interrupt- 
ed but  by  the  occasional  bleating  of  a  sheep» 
that  had  strayed  from  its  companions,  or  tke 
sliort  bark  of  the  sagacious  dog  that  was  c 
cendin^  from' the  opposite  dale  to  herd  thm. 
The  sky  above  me  was  one  vast  dome  li 
molten  sapphire,  unbroken  from  all  the  foor 
points  of  the  compass  save  by  the  crescent 
line  and  faint  disk  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
one  singular  white  cloud,  in  shape  like  the 
back-bone   of  some  antediluvian  nuxister, 
spanning  the  sky  from  east  to  weat,  and  said 
by  the  weatber-wise  to  portend  storm.    A 
fleecy  \apor,  it  is  true,  cmng  midway  around 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  more  distant  range 
of  mountains,  seeming  to  cut  it  in  twain, 
suspending  its  summit  in  air  like  a  floating 
pyramid.    The  elastic,  the  ethereal  atmos- 
phere I  inhaled,  that  indescribable  sense  of 
power  and  of  pleasure  experienced  e<\ual\y 
by  him  who  climbs  to  tlie  high  places  oC  na- 
ture's illimitable  fane,  and  by  the  man  who 
is  borne  across  the  deserts  of  Africa  lad 
Arabia  on  a  steed  whose  fleetness  mocks  the 
wind,  raised  my  spirits  to  a  state  of  unwont- 
ed exhilaratirtn,  while  my  mind  and  heart  at 
every  step  seemed  to  expand  with  the  scene. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  life,  at  lea&t  in  mine,  when  existence 
is  felt  as  a  blessing  without  alloy  ;  when  the 
thought  of  death  steals  over  us  with  addi- 
tional gloom,  as  though  it  were  indeed  a  hartl 
and  cruel  destmy  that  decrees  our  departure 
from  a  world  replete  with  glory,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  wh'jse  perfect  appreciation  above, 
seems  commetisurase  with  eternity. 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  such  my  feelings 
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when,  gently  descending  from  one  of  the 
loftier  cuiinencea,  I  came  abruptly  in  sight 
of  one  uf  those  antique  fann-houses,  whose 

Eicturesque  irrej^ularity  has  {;rown,out  of  the 
iw  of  necessity,  a  feature  in  the  rural  hind- 
scape  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland^  ind  most  graphi- 
cally described  by  Wordsworth  in  his  admi- 
rable atxount  of  the  scenery  of  the  North 
of  England.    It  stood,  as  such  edifices  itsu- 
allv  do,  iu  a  hollow,  sheltered  by  a  cluster  of 
old  sycamore  treei,  backed  by  a  slope  map- 
ped with  fields  of  the  richest  verdure,  and 
encroachini!,  as  far  as  cultivation  can  en- 
croach, upon  the  bterilitv  of  tlie  mountains 
beyond.    The  structure  before  me  included 
a  homestead,  a  barn,  and  sliippen,  fenced  in 
by  a  ruinous  stoue  wall,  which  seemed  as  if 
It  had  grown  up  out  of  the  earth,  or  bad  fall- 
en from  thne  to  time  from  tl>e  solid  rock,  so 
entirely  did  its  color  and  clothing  of  mbss 
and  lichens  harmonize  with  the  cliffs  and 
cr^gs  around.    I'he  low  and  irregular  roof 
of  the  heavy  dark  grey  slate,  now  almost 
euper^ed  by  the  lighter,  but  tar  less  pleas- 
ing blue  5late,  was  deeply  weather-stained, 
and  overgrown  with  patches  of  velvet  moss, 
brown  and  green,  with  the  houseleek  and  the 
yellow  stone-crop,  now  blossomless,  but  like 
all  else,  garlanded  by  frost-work,  that  shone 
in  the  sun  like  cascanets  of  gem^.    As  1  ap- 
proached it  more  nearly,  1  sought  in  vain  for 
traces  of  husband r>,  or  of  the  dairy-farm. 
No  richly  eaibrowned  stack  greeted  the  eye 
in  the  yard,  no  cattle  were  enjoyiag  their 
4'odder  there,  kindly  dealt  out  to  them  in  the 
winter  reason  by  the  provident  farmer ;  even 
those  usaal  accompaniments  of  every  rtiral 
dwelhog,  pigs  and  pouhry,  were  wanting. 
There  was,  mdeed.  a  small  garden,  conta'm- 
ing  a  few  frozen  cabbage- stalks,  and  rows  of 
leafless  goo«eberr>  bushes,  and  a  bee-cote, 
with  one  solitary  hive ;  but  this,  and  a  lean 
cat,  seated  meditatively  upon  a  projection  of 
the  wall,  seemed  the  sum  total  of  the  wealth 
and  live  stock  of  the  cstablislkment.    The 
sates  were  shattered  off  their  hmj^,  the 
doors  of  the  outhouses  mere  apolOiiies;~in 
a  word,  ever^r  ihmg  wore  that  air  of  poverty 
and  dilapidation,  announcing  at  a  glance  that 
the  once  fltiurishmg  and  comfortable  farm- 
house had  degenerated  into  the  cottage  of  a 
hind. 

1  was  now  with?n  a  few  yards  of  the  prem- 
ises ;  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  place  had 
already  struck  a  sudden  chill  to  my  heart,when 
I  heard  the  piercing  sound  of  infant  sorrow 
issue  from  that  lonesome  dwell mg,  and  pres- 
ently two  little  mountain  chihlren,  apparent- 
ly brothers,  nearly  of  an  a^^e,  the  one  not 
exceeding  five  years,  tlie  other  four,  their 
chubby  features  flushed  with  weeping,  rush- 
ed out  of  the  porch.    In  acoeiUs  that  might 


dead^fatber  '•  d«ad,  and  mamm^  ^s  away  !** 
upon  which  they  redoubled  their  piteous  sobi^ 
as  if  their  little  hearts  would  break.    Min^ 
seemed  leaping  into  my  throat  as  1  followed 
into  the  ootuge  the  poor  babes  who  had  just 
announced  to  me  in  so  pathetic  a  manner 
their  orphan  state.    Alas,  the  sad  spectacle 
that  met  my  view,  confirmed'the  metancholy 
tidings.    Never  while  I  live  wiU  diat  moment 
be  obliterated  from  my  memory :  perhaps 
the  sudden  revolution  mjr  own  feelings  sus«^ 
tuned,  the  abrupt  transit'mn  from  a  pure  and 
serene  gratification,  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  scene  of  mortality  and  desolation,  height- 
ened its  gloom,  for  ntver  did  the  aspect  of 
death  appecur  so  terrible  to  me  as  presented 
to  my  eves  in  that  ruitious  and  deserted 
house'.    Upon  a  low  and  miserable  bed,  pla** 
eed  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  only  habita- 
ble room,  and  but  partially  covered  by  a 
woollen  rug  all  in  tatters,  lay  the  body  of  a 
man  from  which  it  was  evident,  for  it  was 
still  warm,  the  breath  of  life  had  newly  de» 
parted.    Aod,  O  God !  what  a  form  was  that 
stretched  ont  in  utter  helplessness  before 
me !    Hardly  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
certainly  hot  ezceediug  it— that  maply  form, 
whose  every  limb,  though  now  tittenuated  by 
sickness,  was  symmetry,  whose  entire  struo-  . 
ture  might  have  furnished  the  sculptor  with 
amodel'for  the  Meicaeer  or  the  gladiator, 
lay  stiflfening  into  all  the  frightful  rigidity  of 
death.    Perhaps  the  final  agony  hif^  been 
endured  in  the  horrors  of  desertion,  uncbeered 
by  a  human  voice,  except ' the  infantine  wail* 
ing  of  his  children,  and  embittered  by  the 
tliooghc  that  this  untimely  dissolution  was 
leaving  them  destitute.    The  head  lay  on  the 
extxenie  edge  of  the  pillow,  into  which  pos* 
ture  it  had  probably  sunk  in  the  act  of  dying 
— the  collar,  of  coarest  checked  linen,  was 
open,  and  displayed  a  finely  proportioned 
throat  and  muscular  breast—one  arm  hung 
down  by  the  bedside,  the  fingers  restin;;^pon 
the  floor.    The  contour  of  the  head,  from 
which  a  spotted  re<l  and  white  handkerchief 
that  had  been  tied  round  it  had  fallen,  was 
remarkably  fine— of  that  formation  we  are 
accustomed  to  cull  classical;  the  forehead 
expansive,    thougH    corrugated^    the   effect 
doubtless  of  pain  and  anxiety,  and  surround- 
ed with  clustering  curls  of  dark  hair  slightly 
intermixed  with  grey.    The  nose  in  perfect 
proportion  with  the  otlicr  featares,  the  lips 
thin  and    compressed,  but    firm,  the  jaw 
s(|uare,  and  fringed  by  a  thick  and  curling 
coal  black  beai^,  which  from  neglect^ had 
also  covered  the  upper  lip :  but  the  eves !  the 
sunken  eyes !  '*  those  windows  of  the  bfam 
from  whence  the  soul  looks  out,''  there  had 
death  imprinted  his  sternest  terrors !  glassy 
and   meaningless :    my    hand    instinctively 
pressed  down  upon  those  lusterless  orbs  die 


bare    penetrdted   the   rocks   around    their  I  clammy  lids  and  shut  the  fearful  secret  from 
niourntul  abode,  they  cried  aloud,  "  Father 's  |  mortal  gaze  forever. 
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Nlf  first  car^  had  been  Co  ascertain  if  life 
had  indeed  wholly  fled;  my  thoughts  then 
pondered  ou  the  probable  cause  of  the 
mournful  scene  of  which  I  had  become  an 
involuntary  spectator.  The  tliin  and  pallid 
dbeek  told  roe  that  at  least  days  of  su&erio)r 
bad  preceded  dissolution ;  the  lips  too,  were 
streaked  with  blood,  of  which  there  was 
some  upon  the  hed-clothes,  still  ipore  upon 
the  floor  beside  the  bed.  From  these  tokens 
it  appeared  likely  that  the  rupture  of  some 
vessel  in  the  lunes  had  been  the  imnuediate 
cause : — beyondtnisail  was  mere  conjecture. 
When  I  ask^d  the  children  if  their  fatlier 
had  been  long  sick,  one  answered  **  Aye," 
the  other  "  Nay."  It  is  sin|;ular  that  they 
should  at  once  have  perceived  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  instead  of  mistaking  that  for 
temporary  sleep  which  was  eternal ;  but  a 
species  of  instinct  seemed  to  have  advertised 
tnem  of  the  presence  of  the  kinj;  of  terrors, 
or  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  blood  had  per- 
suaded them  that  such  a  sien  could  not  but 
indicate  departing  life.  The  hapless  little 
creatures  had  crept  up  into  the  window-seat, 
where  their  gradually  subsiding  sobs  were 
still  audible.  The  eldest  had  recommenced 
cutting  a  stick  with  a  clumsy  knife;  tbe 
youngest,  who»e  innocent  countenance,  with 
Its  clustering  and  sunny  locks,  forcibly  re- 
minded me  of  one  of  Uuido's  cherubs,  was 
playing  with  a  splendid  butterfly  in  the  win- 
dow-syl,  the  languid  but  gorgeous  wings  of 
the  insect,  crimson,  mottled  with  purple,  the 
warm  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun  had  caused 
to  expand. 

Reader,  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  man- 
ners and  appearance  of  mountain  children, 
so  different  from  the  precocious  and  puny 
oifsprin^  of  the  poor  of  cities,  you  will»,  with- 
out my  imperfect  aid,  picture  to  yourself  the 
demeanor  of  these  orphans.  Like  the  hardy 
sheep  that  browses  upon  the  tall  cliff  which 
is  their  play-ground,  they  are  at  once  shy  .and 
fearless — wild,  itmocent.  and  gleeful ;  un- 
,  tamted  by  the  cunning,  the  love  of  mischief, 
the  embryo  de^^eit  that  is  engendered  by  a 
contact  with  other  imps  of  tbe  same  age. 
The  flowers  of  the  field  are  their  toys,  birds, 
insects,  and  the  snow-white  younglings  of  the 
flocks  their  playmates:  the  rude  folds  and 
pastures  that  surround  their  hon\e  are  to 
them  a  world  of  wonder  and  delijjjht.  The 
echo  of  their  own  shrill  voices  ringmg  among 
the  hills  is  their  music,  and  the  stones  in  the 
running  brooks  are  their  books  and  tablets. 
The  fleecy  clouds  of  the  summer  sky,  and 
the*  rolling  vapors  and  howling  storms  of 
winter  to  them  are  perpetual  sources  o:  con- 
templation and  instruction,  awakening  and 
expanding  the  fir^t  gleams  of  infant  intellect. 
The  day  is  too  short  for  their  simple  pleas- 
ures, but  night  wraps  them  in  sleep,  that  in- 
vigorated alike  their  mental  and  bodily  pow- 
ers.   Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and 


withoutv variety  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end ;  but  it  is  rendered  sweet  and  palatable 
by  an  appetite  that  seldom  fails,  sharpened 
by  the  keen  air  of  their  native  mountains. 
Their  clothes,  as  in  the  example  before  me, 
are  often  of  a  fashion  the  most  uncouth,  a 
texture  the  most  homely,  for  here  the  spirit 
of  competition  reaches  not.  Vanity  has  no 
hand  in  their  attire,  nor  does  the  heart  of  the 
mother  burn  with  envy  of  the  finery  with 
which  some  wealthier  neighbor  is  enabled  to 
adorn  her  children,  thus  early  instilling  a 
similar  feeling  into  tlie  little  victims  them- 
selves. No,  the  prudent  housewife  is  content 
to  array  them  in  clothes  of  her  own  making, 
formed  of  the  shreds  or  remnants  of  her  own 
or  her  husband's  habiliments.  Were  all  chiU 
dren  like  my  young  ones  of  the  mountains, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  those  admirable 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Infant  Schools, 
but  the  lot  of  their  little  brothers  and  sisters 
in  adversity,  doomed  to  inhabit  towns,  is 
widely  different.  To  them  such  an  asyhim 
as  the  school  affords,  from  the  contamination 
of  vice  and  from  personal  danger,  such  an 
instructress  as  the  kind  and  steady  matron 
there  presiding,  are  blessings  indeed. 

I  was  aroused  from,  the  meditations  into 
which  tbe  scene  of  death  had  plunged  me, 
by  the  old  clock,  whose  monotonous  ucking 
had  hitherto  alone  broken  the  solemn  silence, 
striking  with  a  loud  and  whirling  noise,  tbe 
hour  ot  noon.  The  day  had  all  at  once,  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  become  changed ;  the  huge 
ribbed  cloud  whose  grotesque  form  had  ar- 
rested my  attention  during  my  morning'* 
walk,  had  with  gigantic  strides,  expanding  as 
it  proceeded,  and  collecting  from  all  quarters 
auxiliary  vapors,  entirely  covered  the  sky, 
weaving  over  it  a  filmy  web,  through  which 
the  sun,  instead  of  shining  out  as  it  had  early 
done  with  uuobscured  brightness,  struggled 
feebly  with  wan  and  uncertain  beams.  The 
wind  tot)  wasrisine,  and  swept  with  a  moan* 
ing  sound  the  leafless  branches  of  tbe  old 
sycamore  trees,  and  roared  fitfully  in  the 
wide  chimney,  where  a  scanty  fire  sent  up  a 
scarcely  perceptible  line  of  blue  smoke  from 
tbe  turf  embers.  The  disunt  mountains 
were  now  enveloped  in  a  dense,  haze,  every 
thing  indicated  a  coming  snow-storm,  i 
could  not,  however,  be  the  risk  of  personal 
inconvenience  what  it  might,  have  fouiid  in 
my  heart  to  leave  those  helpless  orphans 
alone  in  that  chamlJtr  of  death..  There  was 
not  another  habitation  within  sight ;  the  spot 
was  in  every  sense  lone  and  desolate.  Un- 
accustomed to  the  sight  or  the  accents  of 
strangers,  ray  language  was  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  children.  Iti  reply  to  my 
questions  relative  to  the  absence  of  their 
mother,  and  the  probability  of  its  duration, 
they  could  only  I  ell  me  that  she  was  gone  to' 
buy  nieal  at  Jane  Wilson''s  shop,  and  would 
be  back  before  d;nncr-time.  Poor  innocents  I 
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they  knew  not  thbt  their  accustomed  dinner- 
hour  had  already  sounded ;  tUe  only  token 
of  such  a  consciousness  was  their  repeated 
Visits  to  an  antique  cupboard,  where  the  oat- 
cake was  kept.  At  length  from  their  station 
in  the  window-seat  they  descried  their  moth- 
er approaching,  and  vociferously  announcing 
ibe  glad  news,  darted  from  tlie  cottage  to 
meet  her. 

Heavily  bdenr  with  the  marketings  for  her 
small  household,  the  poor  woman  entered 
her  home.  Large  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  her  forehead,  and  steeped  ner  dis- 
hevelled sandy  locks,  but  whether  they  were 
the  effect  of  exhaustion,  or  of  the  sudden 
communication  made  by  the  children,  it 
were  difficult  to  decide.  Unlike  her  deceas- 
ed husband^  she  poor  thing !  had  little  beauty 
to  boast  of.  She  was  hard-featured,  and  I  at 
£rst  thought  her  physiognomy  repulsive,  ^ho' 
I  afterwards  changed  tuy  opinion.  It  was 
care-worn,  and  expressive  of  an  almost  S(>ar^ 
tan  endurance  of  pain  mentally  and  bodily; 
the  same  cold,  stoical  calmness  characterized 
her  manner.  Even  in  that  trying  moment, 
when  the  first  sightof  her  dead  husband  burst 
upon  her,  the  anguish  of  her  soul  betrayed  it- 
self onlv  by  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip,  and 
teprs  glfstening  in  her  faded  eyes.  Where 
other  females  would  have  shrieked,  fainted, 
or  gone  into  hysterics,  she  stood  firm  and 
unfiinching,  silently  and  sledfastly  gazing  on 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  and  when  she  did 
speak,  these  few  emphatic  words,  "  He's  got- 
ten tt  ovtr,  then  P*  alone  gave  vent  to  her 
.  thoughts.  O  what  a  history  is  contained  in 
those  few  words,  the  usual  expression  of  the 
poor  when  one  of  their  community  is  taken 
away  by  death !  **  Ue  has  gotten  it  over!" 
the  weary  pilgrimaie  of  life  is  at  an  end— he 
is  at  rest  from  his  troubles,  instead  of  a 
matter  of  lamentation  and  condolence,  it  is 
rendered  by  previous  hardship  one  of  con- 
gratulation. This  beautiful  world  which  I 
but  one  short  hour  before  had  thought  it  so 
sad  to  be  doomed  to  leave,  was  to  him  whose 
eyes  had  just  closed  upon  it  forever,  a  scene 
of  trial  and  of  privation  from  whence  the 
fcooner  he  t^as  released  the  better. 

She  hndgreeied  me  with  a  passing  curtesey 
as  she  entered  her  home—such  a  moment 
was  no  time  for  ceremony ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  her  sorrow  she  did  not  forget  the  respect 
she  (Considered  due  to  a  stranger,  and  one  of 
a  station  supciior  to  her  own.  Thinking  her 
children  intrusive,  who,  since  their  mother's 
return,  had  become  more  familiar  with  me, 
she  more  than  once  rebuked  them,  contra' y 
to  uiy  wish,  1  was  desjirous  to  hear  from  her 
own  lips  some  account  of  the  deceased, 
whose  fate  had  so  deeply  interested  me.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  g^e  it  in  her  very  words, 
but  the  dialects  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  unlike  those  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, are  coarse,  inharmonious,  and  unfit  for 


narrative.  I  prefer  rather  to  offer,  in  ^  more 
connected  form,  the  particulars  imparted'to 
me. 

They  had,  I  found,  known  better  days,  and 
while  ttappier  prospects  were  smiling  around 
them,  had  looked  forward  with  rational  hope, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having  by 
their  industry  and  undeviatiug  integrity  de- 
served it,  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  age 
tranquilly  and  comfortably  together.  Unlike 
too  many  of  their  degree,  Gilbert  and  Agnes 
Martindale  had  not  entered  imprudently  into 
the  married  slate.  Fellow  servants  in  the 
house  of  an  opulent  farmer,  they  had  early 
felt  a  mutual  liking,  and  this,  perhaps,  was 
the  incentive  to  their  pursuing  a  system  of 
unusual  economy.  Their  hard-earned  waives 
were  carefully  laid  by  to  answer,  at  a  fitting  - 
time,  the  expenses  consequent  on  setting  up 
house-keeping.  This  was  u  good  beginning ; 
they  married,  took  a  small  farm,  and  had  the 
satisfaction,  after  having  stocked  and  furnish- 
ed it,  sparingly  at  first,  to  feel  themselves 
free  from  debt.  Every  thing  went  prosper- 
ously with  them;  their  crops  were  heavy, 
and.  Owing  to  Gilbert^s  judicious  manage- 
ment, well  got  in  ;  their  fields  in  a  promising 
state  of  cultivation,  their  cattle  thriving  and 
increasing.  The  butter  made  by  the  hand  ot 
Agnes  bore  the  highest  price  in  the  market, 
its  superior  quality  causing  it  to  be  much 
sought.  The  year  their  little  l>oy  was  born, 
the  elder  of  the  two  introduced  to  our  read- 
ers, after  having  paid  their  rent,  tithe,  and 
taxes*  and  settled  all  their  accounts,  tht-y 
found  the  balance  in  their  favor.  The  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  though  none  of  its  superflu* 
ities,  abounded  in  their  humble  home,  whci uf 
disease  had  no;  as  yet  showed  its  inea^iu 
visage.  Another  year  of  equal  pro&peniy 
brought  another  little  mouth  to  feed  :  their 
second  boy  was  born,  but  that  welcome  event 
was  followed  by  a  calamity  that  came  upon 
them  like  the  thundering  avalanche  that 
overwhelms  in  a  moment  the  chalet,  and 
with  It  all  the  hopes  of  the  hardy  Switzer, 
Allured  by  an  interest  somewhat  higher  than 
that  ordinarily  attainable,  they  had,  with  a 
credulity  prevalent  among  their  class,  placed 
the  whole  amount  of  their  savings  in  the 
bands  of  an  attorney,  resident  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  This  man  was  one  of  thos?  un- 
principled monsters,  who,  in  order  to  support 
|ia  inordinate  ambition,  or  a  profligate  ex- 
penditure,prey  without  the  smallest  compunc- 
tion upon  the  hard-working  and  the  unsus^ 
pectin<!,  swallowing  up,  at  one  fell  swoop,  all 
their  substance,  is  it  not  a  curse  that  such 
miscreants  infesting  a  civilized  community, 
and  bringin;^  irretrievable  ruin  on  some  uf 
Its  most  valuable  members,  are  not  amena- 
ble to  condign  punishment  ?  In  placing  their 
yearly  savings  in  the  power  of  this  degene- 
rate limb  of  tlie  law,  Gilbert  and  Ai;nes 
Martindale  believed  the ii^  little  all  as  sai^  as 
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if  locked  10  the  royal  treasury.  Ilewaigcnt- 
erally  iho(if;ht  a  man  (>f  property  and  credit, 
and  his  disliouestv  was  only  manifest  when 
the  exposure  was  too  late.  They  were  fear- 
fully undeceived,  haviu^  for  their  only  coo- 
bolaiion  the  sorry  one  of  sharing  m  the  mi»- 
fortune  of  an  infatuated  multitude.  When 
the  rascal  was  declared  insolvent,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  half  the*  couuty  were  his 
dupes,  but  it  was  upon  smalt  farmers  and 
servants  ihat  the  tinevance  pressed  the  most 
severely.  Thcf  earnings  of  years  were  gone 
as  it  were  in  an  instant.  They  went  to  sleep 
at  night,  rich  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
awoke  m  tiie  innrnin):  be^l^rs;  and  the 
mockery  of  a  dividend  of  two  or  three  shil- 
ling  in  the  pound  was  felt  rather  as  an  aicgra- 
vauon  of  the  wrong  they  had  sustained. 

(low  Mas  that  yearns  rent  to  be  paid  ?  was 
the  startling  question  asked  of  each  other  by 
the  unhappy  Gilbert  and  Agnes.  It  had 
beeit  set  apart  ready  tv  answer  the  May<<lay 
demand  of  their  landlord,  but  that  loo  was 
gone  with  the  rest.  He  was  not  a  h^rd  man, 
and  did  not  distress  them ;  but  O  how  gall- 
ing it  wns  to  Gillierc  Martindalr,  for  the  tirst 
time  in  his  life,  to  li)ok  a  tellow  bein^  iu  the 
face,  conscious  that  he  owed  him  a  debt, 
without  the  po^cr  of  payment!  Still  they 
did  not  despair— incessant  labor,  and  an 
economy  even  moro^rii^orous  than  before. 
mit!hr,in  lime,  extricate  them;  but  fate  had 
miirkcd  them  for  destruction.  The  summer 
drought  and  the  autumnal  rains  ruined  their 
crops;  their  cattle  died  of  a  prevailing  dis- 
temper, and  numbers  of  their  sheep  perished 
in  the  winter  bnow-drifts.  May-day  came 
round  ajiain,  hut  the  rent  was  not  fori)i-com- 
itig.  Gilbert  yielded  to  dispondency,  it  seem- 
ed VAin  to  struggle  any  more  to  keep  his  sta- 
tion as  a  farmer  ;  his  uptight  spirit  could  not 
brook  a^ain  to  solicit  the  induly^ence  of  de- 
lay. VViih  many  bitter  regrets  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  sell  his  stock,  give  up  his  farm, 
and  betake  himself  to  day-labour.  It  was 
done.  After  tlie  sale  of  their  stock  and 
houi^hold  goj)ds,  with  a  slender  remnant  of 
the  latfcr,  barely  enough  to  furnish  two 
rooms,  a  few  jiiplements  of  husbandry,  and 
one  solitary  cart  drawn  by  an  old  white  gal- 
loway, who  l:ke  themselves  bad  seen  his  best 
days,  they  set  forth  from  tlieir  once  hapoy 
home  to  take  possession  of  their  new  abode, 
the  dilapidated  farm-house  on  the  raoopf 
which  Gilbert  had  obtained  for  an  almost 
nominal  rent,t)n  condition  of  putting  it  into 
habitable  repiur.  Poor  Agnes,  as  she  sat 
upon  the  top  of  the  eart  with  her  two  little 
boys,  casting  lin^crin^  and  sorrowful  looks 
ttt  the  corn-tields,  where  the  tender  blade  was 
fast  springinz,  tilled  oy  her  husband's  hands, 
and  tte  green  pastures,  now  the  possession 
of  another,  where  her  cows,  and  pigs,  and 
poultry  had  lately  roamed,  making  In  her 
ey^.the  sweetest  of  landscapes ;  but  a  turn 


of  ths  roftd,  like  that  turn  of  fortune  wImbIi 
had  wrought  their  destruction,  soon  shut  oitc 
ajl  from  her  sii^'it. 

Three  years  had  passed  sorrowfully    ower 
their  heads  in  the  desolate  tenement  to  whtc^ 
poverty  bad  driven  them,  when  I  collected 
these  details  from  the  lips  of  the  widowed 
Aienes.    She  had,  during  that  interval,  again 
twice  become  a  mother,  but  fortunatefy  (O 
how  wretched  must  be  the  lot  of  a  parent 
compelled  to  regard  such  a  bereavement  as 
a  blessing!)  neither  of  her  infants  survived 
their  birth  many  mouths.    The  two  eldest 
were  all  that  remained  to  her.    How  she  had 
toiled   for  them,  her  care-worn  lineaments, 
and  figure  stricken  wiih  premature  aj^e,  ber 
own  garments,  like  those  of  her  cluldreu, 
made  up  of  shreds  and  patches,  but  clean 
and  tidy  as  the  wretched  materials  would 
admit  of,  sulncictitly  testified.     The  cata- 
logue of  her  husband's  exertions  was  visible 
in  characters  still  more  awfully  written  upon 
that  cOuch  of  death.    He  had  continued  to 
work  as  a  day-laborer,  upon  the  large  esute 
of  his  now  landlord,  until  the  Ust  autumn, 
when  tlie  temptation  of  higher  wages,  (bis 
landlord  was  one  of  those  who  think  it  good 
policy  to  neutralize  any  benefit  the  poor  may 
derive  from  parochical  relief  by  giving  the 
lowest  possib  e  wages,*)  induced  him  to  en- 
gage himself  to  work  in  a  stone  or  slate 
quarry,  I  know  not  precisely  which,  within  a 
mileof  his  home.    It  wavafatalarraogeineDt, 
One  day  that  he  was  employed  there,  a  huge 
mass  of  stones  and  mould,  which  the  heavy 
rnins  had  loosened,  fell  from  the  cliff  above 
and  crushed  him  to  the  earth.    He  was  ta- 
ken up  senseless,  but  soon  after  profusely 
vomited  blood,  which  too  plainly  proved  tlie 
nature  of  his  hurt.    His  fellow-iaoorers  car- 
ried  htm  home,  aud  assisted    his    broken- 
hearted Agnes  Vj  lay  him  upon  tliaWery  bed 
which  was  destined  soon  to  be  to  him  the 
bed  of  deawh.     For  several  weeks  he  lay 
there  tortui*ed  and  disabled ;  still  an  uiicoiu* 
monly  strong  constftution,  and  a  fnme  of 
great  muscular  power,  gave  hopes  o(  ulti- 
mately shaking  off  the  attacks  ol  disease; 
but,  cfeprived  of  his  exertions,  the  prop  of 
the  family  was  gone.    In   these  days,  now 
that 

«  The  wHeel  Is  silent  in  the  v»le,"t 
the  female  peasant  can  contribute  little  or 

*  I  know  one  of  these  Solomons,  wise  in  ibeir 
generation,  aud  moreover  a  raagistrate  Qfthis 
county,  who,  upon  one  of  hit  day -laborers  reoion- 
strating  whh  him  on  the  insufficient  wages  hft 
offered,  declaring  that  it  ^'as  impoesible  out  of 
that  to  support  a  family,  replied,  «•  Go  to  the  over- 
seer, and  let  him  raake  it  up  to  you  oui  of  the 
poorVratet,  and  tell  him  that  I  sent  you."— thU 
is  the  u-ue  way  to  raise  the  moral  oharaeter  df  a 
people ! 

t'*  Bowles'  Day  Departed." 
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nothing  to  the  common  stock ;  bei  endeavors 
ar»  restricted  to  the  maintenance  of  rigid 
economy  in  her  boo  behold.  During  the  Iidt- 
t^e  and  harvest,  it  is  true,  she  may,  literally 
by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  cam  a'few  pounds 
in  an  employment  litile  consonant  with  h^ 
icex,  srrenetb,  or  maternal  duties,  or  hhe  may 

Kick  stones  in   the  fields,  or  potatoes— hut 
ere  closes  the  limited  list  of  avocations  af- 
fording a  chance  of  gain. 

GilM^rt  perceived  from  his  l»cd  of  sickness 
that  penury  was  rapidly  establishing  itself 
ii^  his  famiiv.    He  strove  to  cheat  himself 
ilito  a  belief  of  a  convalescence  that  was  far 
distant.    With  a  courage  difl^calt  to  snrpas% 
and  mtscalcalatint;  his  own  powers,  he  arose 
one  wiatry  mornin^^,  swallowed  his  scanty  re- 
past, and  set  (orih  once  more  to  the  fatal  quar- 
ry. The  result  may  be  easily  guessed— a  recui^ 
rence  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  ensu- 
ed.   T))e  once  muscular  frame  rapidly  wast- 
ed away,  and  a  total  prostration  of  strength 
was  ciperienced.    All  thought  of  labor  was 
now  at  an  cod.    *' And  was  not  medical  ad- 
vice called  in  ?*'    [  inquired.    Yes,  at  first, 
certainly,  but  Gilbert  grew  impatient  of  the 
.  long  attendance  of  thie  doctor,  for  which  he 
found  he  had  not  the  means,  and  but  a  re- 
mote   prospect    of    paying.      He   rebelled 
against  the  prudent  injunrtions  laid  upon 
him— said  he  was  vreU,  and  acted  as  it  he 
had  been  so.    After  the  relapse,  he  strictly 
forbade  any  further  application  to  the  aid  of 
medicine.    **  1  am  in  tlie  hands  of  God,"  he 
said,  "  his  will  be  done  i    Come  of  it  what 
may,  the  little  we  have  must  not  go  in  this 
manner." 
She  dared  not  oppose ;  it  would  have  boen 
'    useless.    That  morning  he  had  told  her  he 
felt  better,  and  himself  proposed  that  she 
should  go,  after  breakfast,  to  the  market- 
town,  a  few  miles  distant,  to  make  some  indis- 
pensable purchases,  promising  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  rise  from  his  ted  duriner  her 
absence.    An  untoward  accident  had  delay- 
ed her  return ;  she  knew  not  at  the  time  how 
disastrou:>,  nor  that  the  performance  of  a 
charitable  «ct  would  draw  down  upon  her- 
self an  affliction  that  mii^ht  perhaps  have 
been  retarded,  not  more,  alas  I  than  a  few 
weeks  longer.    On  hir  way   to  the  town, 
while  her  mind  was  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  home,  an  object  lying  in  the  road  side  ar- 
rested her  attention,  and  awakelied  all  her 
compassion :    it  was  an  aged  pauper,  who 
feebly  journeying  to  the  next  parish,  had 
fallen  down  in  a  fit.    A^nes  ascertaining  that 
life  was  not  extinct,  liastenecf  to  the  town 
and  made  the  circumstances  known  to  the 
overseer  of  the  poor;   thus  she  was  the 
means  of  rescuing  a  fellow  creature  from  the 
giave,  hut  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  act  of 
benevolence,  for  she   was  not  an  inactive 
spectator,  proved,  as  I  have  said,  fatal  to  her 
peace.    Gilbert,  thinking  her  long,  had,  con- 


trary to  his  promise,  got  up  and  partly  dress- 
ed  himself:  the  childrcn^s  difiner-hour  was 
approacing,  but  their  mother  came  not  to 
prepare  their  potatoes  and  porridge.  On  the 
hearth  stood  a  bowl  of  the  former,  nearly  all 
pared,  ready  for  boiling,  and  a  basin  of  oat- 
meal beside  diem,  showed  that  the  last  efforts 
of  the  fatlier  hod  been  an  act  of  duty  and 
affection  to  his  off/pring.  Overcome,  it  is 
probable,  by  an  exertion  beyond  his  strength, 
perhaps  relapsing  into  one  of  thos^  terrible 
fits  of  counhmg,  which  the  appearance  of  so 
much  blood  went  far  to  establish  as  a  cer- 
tainty, he  had  flung  himself  upon  the  bed, 
never  to  rbc  from  it  again  I 

Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  appalling 
scene  that  met  my  ticw  on  entering  that 
lonesome  cottage  a  nong  the  hills.  The  fu- 
ture prospects  of  Agnes  and  her  children 
may  briefly  be  summed  up.  She  will  i«move 
to  some  small  town  o^villagc,  hire  a  room  in 
a  dwelling  already  swarming  with  inmates;  , 
there,  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the  belovei 
haums  of  their  infancy,  while  their  mother 
tries  to  eke  out  the  parish  bounty  by  a  little 
ch&rin?,  my  wild  birds  of  the  mountains  will 
he  reared,  until  they  shall  attain  the  proper- 
age  for  binding  them  parish-apprentices, 
thenceforth  to  endure  the  bitter  taunts,  the 
hard  fare,  and  unpit>ing  exactions,  too  often 
attendant  on  their  hapless  condition. 

Rydal,  Westmoreland, 

Extract  from  the  Essays  of  Philanthropos 
ON  Peace  and  War. 

In  attempting  a  remedy  for  sickness,  or 
any  other  evil,  it  is  necessary  first  to  investi- 
gate the  cause.  If  that  can  be  removed,  a 
remedy  may  often  be  successfully  applied. 
If  it  sometimes  happens  that  pa«t  evils  can 
only  be  deplored;  it  is  certain,  future  evils 
can  always  be  prevented,  if  we  can  prevent 
the  cause. 

The  question  **  Whence  come  wars  und 
fightings  among  you  ?"  has  been  .asked  and 
answered  in  Holy  Writ.  Every  war  which 
has  desolated  the  earth,  may  be  traced  to 
the*'  lust**  of  applause,  power,  gold,  reven^ic. 
or  some  oUier  lust  equally  vile ;  and  wc  neea 
only  to  look  ;^t  the  manilestos  of  belligerents 
to  *ee,  that  they  recipiocally  charge  each 
other  with  these  motives. 

the  causes  of  war  may  be  arranged  under 
two  general  heads  ;  viz.  ostensible  and  real. 

1  shall  endeavor  to  show  that,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  declarations  and  avowals  of  the 
belligerents  themselves,  seven  eighths  of  the 
wars,  which  have  afflicted  mankind,  have  had 
their  origin  in  folU/  and  wickedness ;  and  if 
wc  duly  consider  the  rca/  causes  of  wars,  we 
shall  find  that  at  least  nineteen  twentieths 
liave  originate  d  in  am6<^ion  and  avarice. 

In  considering  the  ostensible  causes  of  war, 
I  avail  m>sclf  of  the  third  report  of  the  coni- 
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mhtee  of  inaoiry  instituted  by  tbe  Mastacho- 
wtis  Pt^ce  Society.    "In  tlie  report,  the  in- 
quiry is  ronfiued  'to  wars,  in  which  civitized 
nations  liave  heen  engaged,  since  they  be- 
came christian,  or  since  Constantine  assumed 
the  reins  of  the  Roman  empire  :  omitting  a 
great  number  of  petty  wars,  in  small  nations 
ot'  antiquity, — temporary  insurrections,  or 
trivial  hostilities—and  a  multitude  of  wars, 
which  have  be^n  carried  on  between  christian 
and  savage  nations,  such  as  the  aborigines  of 
Asia  and  America.  The  report  relates  to  Q86 
wars  of  magnitude,  in  which  christian  nations 
have  been  encaged.    These  are  divided  into 
the  eleven  following  classes^**  viz : — 
"  44  Wars  of  ambition  tt>  obtain  extent  of 
country. 
2?  Wars  for  plunder,  tribute,  &c. 
24  Wars  of  retaliation  or  revenge. 
8  Wars  to  settle  some  question  of  honor 

or  prerogative.  * 
6  Wars    arising  from  disputed  claims  to 
some  territory. 
41  Wars  ari&ing  from  disputed  tides  to 

crowns. 
30  Wars  commenced  under  pretence  of 

assisting  nn  ally. 
03  Wars  ori^nating  in  jealously  of  rival 

greatness. 
5  Wars  which  have  grown  out  of  com- 
merce. 
55  Civil   Wars. 

28  Wars  on  account  of  relision,  including 
the  crusades  against  the  Turks  and 
heretics." 
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Extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Sharp's  Letters,  re- 
cently published  in  London^ — 

"There  are  few  difficulties  that  hold  out 
against  real  attacks;  they  tly  like  the  visiUe 
horizon  before  those  who  advance.  A  pas- 
ionate  desire  and  an  unwearied  will  can  per- 
form impo&sibilites,  or  what  seem  to  be  such 
to  the  cold  and  the  feeble.  If  we  df»  but  go 
on,  some  unseen  |iath  will  open  among  the 
hills.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  apparent  disproportion 
between  the  re^lt  of  smgle  efforts  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacle  to  he  encounteced. 
Nothing  good  nor  great  is  to  be  obtained 
without  C3ura!;c  and  industry;  but  courage 
and  industry  must  have  <unk  in  dispair,  and 
the  world  must  hav4i  remained  unornamented 
and  unimproved,  if  men  had  not  nicely  com- 
pared tlic  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  chis- 
el with  the  pyramid  to  be  raised,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle impression  of  the  spade  with  the  mountain 
to  be  levelled.  All  exertion,  loo,  is  in  itself 
delightful,  and  active  amusements  seldom 
tire  us.  llelveitus  owns  that  he  could  hardly 
listen  to  a  concert  for  two  hours,  though  he 


could  play  on  an  instrument  all  day  long.  ' 
The  chase,  we  know,  has  always  been  tlic    j 
favorite  amusement  of  kings  and  nobles. — 
Not  only  fame  and  fortune,  but  pleasore  ^ 
to  be  earned.    Efforts,  it  must  not  be  forf^otp 
M,  are  as  indispensible  as  desires.    The 
Globe  is  not  to  be  circumnavigated   by  (ine 
wind.    We  should  never  do  nothing.     'Itts 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out'  says  Bish- 
op Cumberland.   '  There  will  be  time  enoogh 
for  repose  in  the  grave,'  said  Nicole  to^Pas-  ' 
cal.  '  As  a  young  man,  you  should  be  mindful  * 
of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  early  indos-  * 
try,  suice  in  youth  habits  are  easily  forme^ 
and  there  is  time  to  recover  from  defeats.  An 
Italian  sonnet  justly,  as  well  as  elesaotly, 
compares  procrastination  to  the  folly  ota, 
traveller  wno  pui;sues  a  brook  till   it  widca>  ' 
into  a  river^  and  i)  lost  in  the  sea.    Tbe  toUs 
as  well  as  risks  of  an  active  life  are  comaK>e-  ' 
Iv  overrated,  so  much  may  be  done  by  tbe 
diligent  use  of  ordinary  opportunities ;  bat 
they  must  not  always  be  waited  for.     We 
must    not    only  strike  the  iron  while  it  is    ' 
hot,  but  strike  it  till  it  is  made  hot.     IJers-  ^ 
chel,  the  great  astronomer,  declares  timt 
ninety  or  one  hundred  hours,  clear  enaugl^  , 
for  observations,  cannot  be  called  anui|iro- 
ductive  year.  ^Ihc  lazj[,  the  dissipated,  and  ' 
the  fearful  should  patiently  see   the  active 
and  the  bold  pass  them  in  th^  course.    Ther  * 
must  bring  down  their  pretensions  to  tkt 
level  of  their  talents.    Tnose  who  have  Mt 
energy  to  work  must  learn  to  be  humble,  aii 
should  not  vainly  hope  to  unite  the  incom- 
patible enjoyments  of  indolence  and  eater- 
prize,  of  ambition  and   self-indulgence.    1* 
trust  that  my  young  fnend  will  never  atteflq>t  * 
to  reconcile  them."  • . 


SALT. 

There  are  many  countries  on  tbe  habit- 
able globe  where  salt  has  never  ^et  been 
found,  and  whose  commercial  facilities  beitu: 
extremely  limited,  the  inhabitants  can  only 
occasionally  indulge  themselves  tWth  it  as  a 
luxury.  Tins  is  particular/f  the  case^in  tlie 
interior  of  Africa.  **  It  wouVd,"  saya  Mnngo 
Park, "  appear  strange  to  an  Eilropeaa  to 
see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock-salt  as  if  it 
\%  ere  sugar.  I'his,  nowever,  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  ;  although  the  poorer  class  of  inhab- 
itants are  So  very  rarely  indulged  with  this 
precious  article,  that  to  say  that  a  man  eats 
salt  with  his  provisions-,  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing he  is  a  rtbh  man.  I  have  suffered  great 
inconvenience  myself  from  the  scarcity  x>f 
this  article.  The  long  use  of  vegetable  food 
creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  salt,  that  no 
words  can  sufficiently  describe  it." — Park^M 
Travels  into  the  Interior  rf  Africa, 


We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  though  not 
to  be  rich. 
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LAFAYETTE. 

TmftK  wM  •  sound  of  woe,— 

A  »pirit-«tiiTing  thoek^ — 
A  new-born  nation  sirote  for  life. 
And  •  raonareh  came  down  to  lUe  banoerd  iinfe, 
As  the  lion  roeeU  the  flock. 

A  iroalhfiil  hero  crossed 
The  raging  of  the  sea, 
The  blood  of  France  w*s  in  his  heart. 
And  it  glowM  as  h6  took  tlie  iniant*s  part. 
Who  struggled  to  be  free. 

There  was  a  sound  of  joy, —   - 

The  warrioi-s  were  at  rest, 
And  the  fearless  child,  with  a  giant's  might, 
Went  forth  in  the  strength  of  his  lordly  right. 
And  watched  by  the  ocean-billows  bright. 
For  the  eomiog  of  a  guest. 

And  the  shoot  of  welcome  sped 

Fi'om  the  inountaiu  to  the  main,— 
The  flowers  of  gratitude  wreathed  a  erown, 
And  the  tet'ran's  tears  with  the  babe's  fell  down 
Like  a  gusli  of  summer's  raiu. 

The  idol  hero  eame,— 

Not  with  his  sword  of  might. 
But  silrer  hairs  on  his  brow  were  atrown. 
And  the  eye  was  meek  that  like  lightning  shone 

In  the  Tan  of  the  stormy  fight. 

He  had  breathed  the  dungeon's  damps- 
He  had  heard  the  blast  of  fame. 
When  the  elhfne  of  his  birth  like  a  maniae  rush'd. 
And  the  bloo<l  of  kings  from  its  fountain  gush'd, 
Ue  stood  at  bis  i>ost,  the  same. 

And  he  sought,  by  memory^s  chart, 

For  dell,  and  rock  and  stream. 
But  a  spell  of  magie  had  fallen  around. 
And  cities  arose  where  the  forest  frown'd, 
And  the  far,  lone  lake,  with  masU  was  erown'd. 
Like  the  ehaoges  of  a  ftury  dream. 

The  exulting  pulse  beat  high. 
In  the  lieart  of  this  western  zone,— 
HU  home  was  the  breasts  of  the  free  and  braTe— 
No  sceptred  king,  with  the  world  his  slaTe, 
E'er  sat  on  such  a  throne. 

There  waa  a  solemn  knell,- 
O'er  the  summer  brec»e  it  stole,— 

From  town,  and  tower,  and  village  bell. 
On  our  listening  nation's  ear  it  fell, 
And  woke  the  moumer'a  soul. 

The  hero  slept  in  dust,-^ 

The  m%hty  bore  his  pall. 
The  tears  of  love  on  his  tomb  were  siied. 
The  glcry  of  earth  was  around  his  head. 
But  from  honor  and  wealth,  »nd  bliss,  he  fled, 
Tathehightai  joyoTidl.  -    „« 

Lk  H.  9. 


From  the  Temperance  Rcender. 

THE  POOB  MAll's  H0U6B  REPAIBEO,— OB,TBS 

WBETCHEO  MADE  HAPPY. 


For  fifteen  yMirs  of  my  married  iife^  I  was 
as  miserable  as  any  woman  could  be.  Our 
house  was  the  picture  of  wretchedness  ezter* 
nally.  and  it  looked  still  more  wretched  with* 
in.  The  windows  were  patched,  the  walls 
sliattered,  the  ^rnittire  defaced  and  broken, 
and  every  thing  was  going  to  ruins. 

It  liaa  not  always  been  so ;  for  once  my 
home  was  happy ;  and  I  osed  to  take  much 
pleasure  and;  some  pride  in  liearing  the 
neighbors  say,  **  How  neat  and  trim  neighbor 
Norton's  house  alw^s  looks."  But  they 
could  not  say  so  long.  One  thins  after  anotb* 
er  changed.  Oar  table  was  no  longer  sptesd 
with  comfortable  food,  nor  surrounded  with 
clieerful  faces  ;  but  there  were  scanty  meals, 
sour  looks,  loud  and  angry  words ;  while,  do 
the  best  I  could,  I  was  not  able  to  conceal 
the  tatters  of  my  own  and  my  children^B 
clothing.  M;jr  husband  is  a  mechanic :  bis 
employment  is  good,  and  he  mi^ht  have 
made  hb  family  as  happy  as  any  family  in 
the  place ;  but  ne  was  m  the  habit  of  taking 
ardent  spirit  everyday.  He  thought  it  did 
him  good ;  I  knew  it  did  not,  for  I  found 
him  every  day  inoie  and  more  unkind.  Our 
comforts,  one  by  one,  were  stripped  away, 
till  at  last  I  saw  myself  the  wife  of  aeon- 
firmed  drunkard.  I  well  remember  one  eve- 
ning I  was  silting  by  the  fire,  mending  my 
poor  boy's  tattered  jacket.  My  heart  waa 
very  sad.  I  had  been  thinking  of  the  happy 
evenings  I  had  spent  with  my  husband  before 
our  mam'age;  of  the  few  pleasant  years 
that  succeeded  ;•  of  the  misery  that  then 
came  ;  of  the  misery  yet  to  come,  and  for 
me  there  seemed  no  ray  of  ho^  or  comfort. 
My  husband  was  a  terror  to  his  family,  and 
a  nuisance  to  die  neighborhood  ;  my  chil- 
dren were  idle,  ragged  and  disobedient ;  my- 
self a  heartpbroken  wife  and  wretched  moth- 
er. While  I  thought  of  all  this,  I  could  no 
longer  retain  my  composure,  but,  dropping 
my  work,  I  leaned  my  head  upon  mv  hand 
and  wept  bitterly.  My  husband  had  been 
absent  all  day,  and  I  was  now  exfiecting  him 
home  every  minute.  It  was  growing  late,  so 
I  wiped  away  my  tears  as  well  as  1  coilld, 
and  put  the  embers  together  to  make  my 
fire-side  look  as  invitmg  as  possible.  But  1 
dreaded  my  husband's  return— his  sharp 
voice  and  Litter  words  pained  me  to  tlie 
heart-^and  rougher  treatment  than  all  this, 
1  often  experienced  from  hiin  who  bad  once 
been  to  me  all  that  I  could  wish. 

At  length  the  door  opened  and  Robert, 
entered.    I  saw  by  bis  flushed  oounteoance 
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Aod  wigry  expreiwonf ,  that  I  had  bttlcr  te- 
mtiir  titent ;  m>,  with  •  tinkinir  hcMt,  I  placed 
«  chair  for  him  hy  the  fire,  and  conunuad  my 
work  without  speaking. 

Robert  broke  sileiico.  and  in  a  sharp  tone 
said,  "  What  oo  earth  do  too  Mt  there  for, 
at  work  on  that  dirty  rax  f  Why  don't  you 
nve  me  somethins  to  eat  ?**  and  soatdimit 
tne  work  roujthly  from  my  handa,  he  thnsw 
it  into  the  fire,    J  spraoK  forward  to  rescae 
my  poor  child's  garment,  and  so  quick  were 
my  moveroents.  that  i  saved  it  from  much 
injury.    But  while  I  was  sliaking  the  ashes 
from  it^  my  husband  aj^ain  snatched  it  from 
my  hands,  and  with  a  terrible  oath,  defying 
mc  to  touch  it,  once  more  threw  it  into  the 
fire.    I  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  save  it ;  so  I 
turned  away  with  bitter  feelings  to  see  my 
labor  all  lost,  and  my  destitute  child  made 
still  more  destitute  by  its  father's  hand.    But 
»s  patiently  and  kindly  as  I  could,  i  set  he- 
fore  Kobert  the  supper  I  had  prepared  for 
bim.    U  did  not  luok  very  inviting,  to  ba 
sure,  but  I  could  offer  uoUifng  more.    He 
swore  he  would  uot  taste  a  particle.    I  now 
reproached  him  for  not  having  provided  any 
tluug  betur  for  myself  and  diildren.    Bot 
this  was  no  time  for  reproach.     Robertas 
anger  rose  to  the  higliest  pitch.    He  dashed 
the  cup  and  plate  1  had  placed  for  him,  to 
tlie  floor,  and  seizing  me  roughly  b^  the  arm, 
he  opened  tlie  door,  and  forcing  me  from  the 
dwelling,  bid  me  enter  af^ain  if  I  dared*   The 
night  was  cold  and  wmdy.    i  vrgs  thinly 
dressed,  and  even  ill.    But  I  forebore  to 
lake  refuge  under  a  neighbor's  roof.    My 
beart  was  too  sad  and  U>o  desolate  to  admit 
of  hnmau  consolation.     At  this  sorrowful 
Qioroent,  I  remembered,  thut 

**  Esrth  hath  no  sorrow,  that  hcsven  sannot  heal  i** 

SO,  falling  almost  unconiciously  upon  my 
knees,  I  prayed  that  God  would  coo^fort  my 
suicken  fieurt— that  my  sms  might  be  par^ 
doned—that  I  might  lie  enabled  to  repose 
all  my  griefs  in  the  l>usom  of  tliat  Gracious 
One  who  has  kmdly  promised  to  give  the 
heaty  ladeued.  rest.  1  then  prayecTfor  my 
miserable  bukband,  that  God*  would  have 
mercv  upon  him  and  deliver  him  from  his 
dreadful  delusion  before  it  was  too  late.  I 
prayed,  too,  for  mv  poor  children,  with  all 
the  fervor  uf  a  mother's  soul.  This  was  the 
first  prayer  I  liad  ofiertd  for  years,  for  1  had 
been  a  sinful  woman,  aud  had  1  prayed  soon* 
cr,  I  might  have  saved  myself  much  sorrow 
ai)d  distress.  But  as  it  was  I  arose  from  my 
koees  with  feelings  far  less  hopeless  and  bit- 
ter. I  then  crept  back  to  tiie  house,  and  on 
looking  in  at  the  window,  1  found  tluit  Rob- 
ert had  fallen  asleep ;  so  1  opened  the  door 
quietly,  without  disturbing  bis  heavy  slum- 
bers, and  laid  myself  dowu  to  rest.  Tiie 
events  of  this  evening  were  no  uncommon 
crents  to  me.    Each  succeeding  da}  brought 


but  the  tame  rough  treatment,  tlie 
wretchedness  and  want,    Rohtrt  grew  worse 
and  wor^.    He  not  only  destroyed  ell  our 
peace,  but  brought  noise  aud  discord  into 
the  whole  neightKiHiood,  till  at  last,  for  the 
sake  of  quiet,  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
correction.    I  never  can  forget  that  dreadful 
night  when  he  was  carried  awav.    He  came 
home  shockingly  tntoticated.  The  little  cbiV- 
dren  crept  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
house  to  shield  themselves  from  his  fur ^f. — 
He  threatened  every  thing  with  destruction. 
i  was  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  ran  for  safety 
into  ihe  nearest  house,  where  a  poor  widow 
lived.    Robert  followed — we    fastened    the 
door — he  swore  he  would  set  fire  to  tlie  build- 
ing, and  bum  it  over  our  beads.    But  some 
one  passing  bv  heard  the  uproar,  and  went 
for  the  town  oificers.    Several  of  them  came, 
just  as  my  infatuated  husband  was  pelting 
the  uindoiw  with  stones.    They   took    liim 
away  by  force,  while  he  was  utiering  the 
most  shocking  oaths.    I  sat  down  and  wept 
with  shame  and  vexation.     My  little  Jaiie 
put  her  arm  round  my  neck,  and^aid, '*Dou*t 
cry.  nui — he  has  gone — wicked  pa  has  gone, 
atid  I  hope  he  will  never  come  back— he  is 
so  cross, 'and  beats  us  so.*'    I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say  in  answer  to  my  little  girl,  but  I 
felt  tliat  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  tu  have  my 
children  s|»eak  so  of  him  whom   I  would 
gladly  have  uught  them  to  love  and  honor. 
i  determined,  now  my  husband  was  away, 
to  support  my  family  by  my  own  work,  for 
wretched  as  my  home  was.  I  could  uot  bear 
to  leave  ir  and  come  upon  the  town.   I  could 
not  earn  much,  for  my  bealtli  was  feeble,  but 
I  managed  by  depriving  myself  of  seveial 
meals,  to  save  enough  to  mend  my  poor 
neighbor's  window. 

But  Robert  longed  to  repim  h'ls  liberty. 
He  resolved  that  he  would  do  better,  and  « 
upon  promising  orderly  conduct,  was  permits 
ted  to  return  to  his  family.    Badly  as  he  hud 
treated  me,  I  was  glad  to  see  liim  back  again. 
He  looked  humble  and  spoke  to  oie  kindly. 
He  kissed  the  younger  cimdren,  too,  ^ud  for 
a  while  every  thing  went  on  smoothly.    To 
me  It  seemed  like  the  dawning  of  better 
days,  and  when  Robert  one  evening  brought 
home  some  new  shoes  for  our  oldest  boy, ami 
anew  gown  for  my  little  Jane,  1  actvally 
wept  for  joy,  and  Jane  said  her  '*  wicked  pa 
had  come  back  very  good."   But  these  bright 
dtys  were  not  to  labt.    Darker  ones  came, 
darker  than  I  had  ever  known  before,  or  per- 
haps they  seemeid  darner  from  the  transient 
sunshme  that  had  gleamed  upon  us.    i  again 
heard  my  cliildren  crying  for  food.  %vhen  i 
had  no  food  to  give  them.    1  was  aeain  often 
turned  from  my  dwelKng,  or  if  1  olered  any 
resistance,  was 'forced  to  receive  harsh  words 
and  cruel  blows.    But  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  all 
1  suffered.    Many  have  gone  through   the 
ULwe  fi^ry  trial,  and  will  feel  tb^  a  recital 
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of  ny  woet  is  btti  •  pedtal  of  wbtt  they  too 
IwTe  boroe.      , 

There  was  one  pmilete,  the  want  of  whieb, 
I  at  this  time  felt  deeply.    The  villaj^  ibeet- 
iOf(  house  was  within  sight  of  our  door.    1 
used  to  hear  the  hell  ring  and  see  the  children 
of  the  neighbors  go  by,  neatly  dressed,  to 
the  Sabbath  School ;  but  I  had  no  gown,  nor 
bonnet,  nor  shawl  fit  to  wear,  and  my  chil- 
dren were  still  more  destitute  than  mytdf ; 
so  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in 
sadness  at  home,  while  Robert,  if  the  day 
was  fine,  would  profane  it  by  [^Ui(t  on  the 
water  to  fish,  or  would  hnger,  with  nit  com- 
panions, round  the  .door  of  some  grog  riM>p, 
not  to  enter  it  is  true  ;  for  the  dram*8eller, 
with  hi^  wife  and  children,  dressed  very  fine, 
was  a<;^astomed  to  attend  church;  and  but 
for  that  dreadful  shop,  I  might  bave^  gone 
there  too.    Our  minister  was  one  of  those 
who  tliouuht  it  ills  duty  ^  to  reason  on  tem- 
perance," as  well  as  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment to  come ;  and  through  his  eiertions, 
and  the  exertions  of  other  i^ood  n«en«  a  re- 
form had  doinmenced  wliich  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  Iriends  of  human  hap- 
piness and  virtue.     Temperance  meetinfcs 
were  held  once  a  month  in  diffisrcnt  parts  of 
the  town,  and  in  bpiteofmuch  opposition, 
and  many  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  the 
cause  wejit  on.    I  heard  much  said  about 
ihe^e  meetings  and  resolved  to  attend  the 
next ;  so  when  the  evening  came,  1  borrowed 
a  cloak  and  bonnet  of  one  of  the  adghbors , 
and  hastened  to  the  church.    The  prayers  I 
there  heard  did  my  wounded  spirit  good^  and 
die  plam  impressive  language  of  the  minister, 
spoke  to  my  very  heart,    i  resolved  to  per- 
suade my  husband,  if  posnble,  to  go  with  me, 
when  there  should  be  another  meeting.    A 
circumstance  occurred  about  this  time,  tliat 
qtiite  destroyed  my  remaining  courage,  and 
aloiost  caused  roe  to  give  Robert  up  for  lost. 
We  lived  in  a  small,  shabby  looking  house,  a 
Mrt  of  which  he  rented  to  a  very  poor  family. 
Thej  could   not  pay  the  rent  nuinediatelf 
upon  its  being  due.    It  was  in  the  dep»h  of 
winter,  and  the  poor  woman  had  a  little  in- 
fant) not  more  than  two  weeks  old.     But 
Kobert^s  heart  was  shut  to  all  kind  feelings. 
One  very  stormy  day  he  drove  the  whole 
Cainily  out  of  doors,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  seek   some  other  dwelling.    It  was  too 
much  lor  the  poor  woman  in  her  feeble  state. 
She  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.   After  this  heartless  act,  niy  faith  quite 
fsifled  ine,  and  1  felt  as  if  nothnig  could  re- 
csill  mv  husband'  to  a  sense  of  duty.    But  I 
little  knew  the  workings  of  his  mind.    He 
aeemed  to  cetuni  a  little  to  his  senses,  wlien 
lie  saw  that  his  cruelty^  bad  probably  caused 
the  death  of  the  poor  woman^  and  rendered 
a  large  family  of  helpless  children  mother* 
lesa.    Uis  countenance  became  more  dark 
and  gUxNny,  and  he  scarcely  raised  hia  eyes 
to  notice  any  one. 


TUagt  were  in  this  itate,  when  one  dw 
our  minister  called,  as  he  was  visiting  tha 
poor  of  his  parish.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
htm,  and  told  him  all  ray  griefs  freely,  lie 
gave  me  what  consolation  he  could,  and  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  another  temper- 
ance meeting  in  the  evening,  which  he  hoped 
I  would  attend ;  *«  and."  mided  he,  •*  bnng 
your  husband  along  with  you,  iljrou  can  per- 
suade him  to  come."— When  Robert  came 
home  to  iunper,  I  was  surprised  and  delight- 
ed to  find  hnn  sober ;  so  I  told  him  of  the 
minister's  visit,  and  the  meeting  m  the  eve- 
niiu(.  He  seemed  pleased  that  the  mmister 
had  called,  and  even  asked  me  how  things 
looked  about  the  room,  **for,*  said  he, "  we 
don't  look  quite  so  stylish  here  as  we  once  x 
did,  Mary."  ••  No,  Robert,"  said  I,  with  a 
sigh,  as  I  surveyed  the  wretclied  apartment ; 
''but if  you  would  attend  the  tempeiaooe 
meeting,  and  htar  what  the  minister  says 
about  saving  money,  I  think  it  would  soon 
look  much  better  Mre,  and  the  boys  might 
have  better  iackets,  and  I  might  have  a  bet- 
ter town.  Ob,  Robert"— I  would  hare  said 
more,  but  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
could  not.  Kobert  hung  down  hit  bead  and 
looked  ashamed.  He  knew  he  bad  spent  for 
rum,  mon^  enough  to  feed  and  cloche  his 
family  well.  I  thought  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  tell  me  he  would  go  with  me.  When  I 
had  cleared  away  the  supper  things,  and  sent 
the  children  to  bed,  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
said,  **  1  will  just  step  into  neighbor  War- 
ren's, and  borrow  Nancy's  cloak."  "Have 
not  you  any  cloak  of  your  own  ?*'  said  he. 
**  No,'*  I  replied.  *'  I  have  been  without  one 
a  long  time.''  Robert  said  no  more,  but 
whdbl  came  km^  with  the  cloak,  and  said 
to  him  **  Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  he  said  in  a 
tone  whicli  secaned  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
suppress  kinder  feeiinKS, "  Go  along,  Mary, 
and  don*t  be  always  fretting  about  me."  I 
was  grieved,  but  said  nothing,  and  proceeded 
to  the  meeting  alonef  pravmg  that  Robert 
might  think  better  of  it  and  come.  The  ser- 
vices were  even  more  interesting  than  they 
had  been  at  the  preceding  meeting.  The 
minbter  said  every  thing  to  convince,  and  I 
felt  a  distressing  anxiety  that  I  could  not 
control,  to  have  my  husband  hear  all  that  was 
said.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, when  a  short  time  after  i  had  returned 
home,  Robert  entered,,  and  said,  ''Guess 
where  I  have  been,  Marv."  "  Not  to  meet- 
ing, Robert  I"  ••  Yes,  Mary,  to  meeting  1 
I  took  up  my  hat  after  you  had  gone,  tliink* 
inc  that  I  would  go  down  to  tlie  shop,  for  I 
felt  uneasy  and  wanted  something  to  suppress 
my  disagreeable  thoughts.  But  as  I  passed 
by  the  meeting  iiousc,  it  was  lighted  up  so 
iiivitinxlyf  i^nd  the  bell  was  ringing,  and  peo- 
ple going  in,  I  thought  perhaps  ihadbettei 
CO  in  tooi  and  I  am  glad  I  did.  Wite '.  1  do 
believe  the  minister  is  right.    I  know  thai 
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IsmI  arinkiag  hss  hrnrn  tiM  riM  of  mytelf 
••d  fiunilj.  and  while  the  Biiiiistcr  wat 
medung,  I  thouglit  I  wouM  try  ro  break 
Zwlrim  my  M  habiu."  ''O,  Robert, 
mill  yoa  try  V"*  I  ezclaiaied,  while  my  heart 
beat  with  pleasure  to  hear  htm  thus  speak. 

'*  lis  bard  work,  Mary,  harder  than  too 
diiak  fdn**  **  I  know  it  is  hard  my  dear 
hnsbaiid,  but  onl?  think  of  the  happiness  it 
would  bring  to  us 'all— of  the  rein  from  which 
it  will  save  oor  Httle  boy»-*tbe  agony  from 
which  it  will  save  your  poor  wife.  O,  Rob- 
ert,  if  you  have  one  spart:  of  lave  remaining 
in  your  bosom  for  an?  of  ns"  ■  — .  I  could 
not  go  on ;  hot  leaning  my  hand  upon  my 
husband's  shoulders.  1  sobbed  alood.  Robert 
seemed  aflbcted,  and  said,  in  a  doubtful  tone, 
**  Perhaps  I  might  leave  ii  off  by  degrees." 
"0,  no!  Robert,  nor  I  answered,  **  that 
will  never  do.  Don't  you  reaoember  how 
particular  the  minister  was  to  sayi»  *  kttoe  it 
cf  at  met  V  Yon  will  never  do  it  by  de- 
grees.* Robert  looked  steadily  into  the  fire, 
and  did  not  say  one  word  more.  When  not 
under  the  infloence  of  strong  drink^  be  b  a 
man  of  good  sense,  and  1  thought  it  better 
to  leave  him  to  his  own  reflections.  1  know 
not  what  passed  through  his  mind.  The 
kinder  aiia  better  feelings  of  other  days 
seemed  to  be  awakened  from  their  slomber, 
or  rather,  He,  from  whom  *^  all  just  thoughts 
and  holy  desires  proceed,**  was  inflnencing 
his  determination.  As  for  mytelf,  I  longed 
in  secret  to  pour  out  my  soul  to  God.  So  I 
went  into  the  bed-room,  where  my  poor  chil- 
dren were  fa«t  asleep,  and,  after  seeing  that 
they  were  well  covered  op,  f  kissed  each  one 
of  them,  and  knelt  down  by  their  side  to  offer 
op  my  pra^fer.  I  prayed  as  I  had  never  done 
before.  I  seemed,  through  my  Redeemer,  to 
gain  a  nearer  and  bolder  access  to  the  throne 
of  Grace.  My  heart  was  tilled  with  deep 
gratitude,  penitence,  huroilicv  and  joy,  and 
from  that  nour.  I  have  daredf  to  bopie  myself 
a  child  of  God.  O  that  blessed,  blessed 
night !  It  caused  joy  among  the  angels  in 
heaven,  over  the  reconoileroent  of  one  sonl 
to  God--over  the  desire  of  another  soul  to 
return  to  the  path  of  chitv.  It  caused  joy 
on  earth,  in  our  poor  humble  dwelling— joy 
in  the  bosom  of  the  long  afflicted  wife— joy 
that  her  own  9oul  was  trusting  in  Christ— joy 
that  her  httsband  was  purposiog  to  forsake 
his  wretched  way,  and  turn  into  a  happier, 
better  path. 

The  next  day,  before  Robert  went  out,  1 
encouraged  him  all  1  could  to  persevere.  I 
brought  to  his  remembrance  as  much  of  the 
lecture  as  I  could,  so  that  it  might  be  fresh  in 
his  mind.  He  left  me  in  good  spirits,  and 
promised  to  see  me  again  at  night  a  sober 
man.  But,  oh  1  what  an  anxious  day  was  it 
for  me!  I  dreaded,  and  yet  longed,  for 
evening  to  coroe,and  my  heart  beat  as  1  heard 
his  footstep  at  the  door.    But  he  had  kept 


hts  word  he  had  sot  taelgd  adrop  of  spirit 
during  the  day.  He  had  seen*  too,  the  mia- 
ister  and  seveval  mtmbers  of  the  tempenlhcre 
society.  In  oonsequenee  of  the  meeting  on 
the  last  evening,  many  new  names  were  ad- 
ded to  the  temperance  list,  and  they  had 
promised^  in  case  of  entire  abetinence  till  the 
neat  meeting,  to  receive  his.  I  could  scarce- 
ly believe  my  senses  wliea  I  heard  my  hus- 
band sp^L  thus,  and  tbe^irospect  of  his  be- 
coming a  sober  aoan  seemed  too  delif(htful  to 
be  ever  realiaed.  For  a  time.  I  rejmced  with 
trembling  ;  bat  when,  day  a.ter  day,  I  saw 
him  return  orderly  and  quiet,  my  courage  re- 
vived and  I  felt  that  he  wmJui  penenere. 

At  length  the  eveningcaaie  round  for  die 
neat  meetmg,  and  my  nusband  and  myself 
went,  oh !  so  happy !  and  put  our  nb^es  to 
the  pledge.  What  a  diflerent  prospect  did 
our  homes  now  present !  I  could  not  keep 
my  conntenanoe  for  ioy,  when  the  neigbboov 
came  in  to  congratulate  me  on  the  change. 
I  could  now  dim  my  children  neat  and  com* 
fortable,aod  send  them  to  the  Sabbath  schooL 
I  went  nsyself  with  my  husband  constantly  to 
church,  and  on  making  known  my  wish  to 
our  minister,  publicly  professed  ray  faith  m 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Thus  happily  did 
the  winter  and  summer  pass  away.  One  day 
in  autuBsn,  as  the  minister  was  jrassing  by, 
my  husband  was  in  the  road  in  front  of  the 
bouse.  The  osinister  remarked, "  I  am  glad, 
Robert,  to  see  your  house  repaired  and  Mb-  . 
ing  so  well."*  **  Thank  ye,  sir ;  why  it  does  § 
look  some  better.'*  As  the  miniAer  was  * 
about  to  pass  on,  Robert  added—''  Mr.  G., 
I  have  not  drank  a  drop  of  rum  for  one  year, 
come  neit  Monday.  So  you  see  the  efiect 
upon  my  house.  1  used  to  work  hard  before, 
and  spent  about  all  I  earned  for  rum,  to 
drink  myself  or  to  giro  away.  Many  a  time, 
I  have  been  at  my  work  on  a  Sunday,  and 
earned  a  dollar  or  nine  shillings  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  taken  the  moo^,  and  then 
laid  out  the  whole  in  rum.  Now  I  can  clothe 
my  family  well,  and  have  something  to  faiy 
out  upon  my  house.  La!»t  summer,  my  boy 
and  1  saved  sixiy  dollars  besides  sopportioK 
the  family."  Siaty  dollars  saved !  &t  who 
can  tell  tlie  value  of  the  happy  days  and  nighu 
of  this  year  ?  or  the  worth  of  a  kind,  anbev, 
induttrious  huslmnd  and  father,  over  a  cross, 
cruel  and  drunken  one?  Ask  the  wife; 
wbot  would  she  tell  you  ?  Ask  the  children ; 
what  would  be  their  answer  f 

Some  of  my  husband*s  former  wicked  com- 
panions felt  piqued  and  envious,  that  Robert 
was  free  from  their  degrading  habit.  Th^ 
saw  bim  tliriving,  respected  and  happy.  Hia 
life  and  prospects  were  a  continued  reflecttoa 
upon  tlieirs.  They  longed '  to  see  him  fall, 
and  deteruuned,  if  possible,  to  effect  his  ruip. 
As  he  was  quietly  returning  home  one  ere* 


*Tbe  honss  hsssbee  beta  kandMNaely  painled. 
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once  80  mnch^st  the  ham  m  nequenting. 
They  accosted  bim :  .by  taunts  aiid  jeers 
which  he  had  not  firmness  enough  to  resist, 
they  drew  hhn  into  their  company.  Once 
there,  they  thought  him  wiihin  their  power. 
When  ttiey  could  not  induce  him  to  violate 
his  pledge  by  taktiMt  mm^  they  called  him  a 
**  cold  water  roan  ;"  "  a  white  lirered  cow- 
ard ;*•  **  priest-ridden  ;"  f*  afraid  of  his  min- 
ister/' and  many  other  titles  of  reproach. 
They  then  told  him  he  had  not  proniised  to 
drink  no  wine,  and  after  much  persuasion, 
,  they  induced  him  to  take  a  class.  But  in  this 
glass  they  had  mingled  the  poison.  Ooce 
eiimulfited,  he  called  for  more  and  yei  more, 
till  tliese  wretches  had  the  pleasure  of  seeijig 
him  who  hud  so  long  stood  6rm,  reeling  from 
the  shop,  to  mar  at  once  all  that  was  uleasaot 
and  peaceful  at  home.  When  nay  husband 
<lid  not  return  at  supper  time,  I  felt  rather 
4tniious,  but  thought  he  might  be  delayed^  as 
be  sometimes  is ;  so  I  put  his  supper  to  the 
tire  and  sat  down  to  my  knitting  work,  while 
one  of  the  boys  read  to  me  from  his  Sabbath 
school  book.  We  were  thus  employed  when 
my  deluded  husband  entered.  O,  the  aicony 
of  that  moment !  Hiut  he  been  brought  to 
mc  a  corpse,  1  could  not  have  been  more 
ehockcd.  Had  those  wicked  men  that  thus 
reduced  my  husband,  entered  my  house  and 
done  the  name  things  that  they  caused  him 
to  do,  they  might  have  been  indicted  fur  the 
outrage,  in  the  morning  Robert  had  come 
to  himself,  l>ut  he  saw  in  the  broken  furni- 
ture, in  the  distrustful  looks  of  tlie  children, 
in  the  swollen  eyes  and  distressed  counte- 
nance of  his  wife,  more  than  he  cared  to 
•know.  There  was  a  mi&ture  of  remorse 
and  obstinacy  in  his  looks,  and  when  he  left 
me  for  the  inomtf»ff^  instead  of  his  usual 
**  Good  rooming,  Mary,''  he  shut  the  door 
roughly  mfter  him  and  hurried  away. 

When  evening  came  acain,  Rol;ert  return- 
ed to  the  shop,  and  nsked  for  a  glass  of  rum. 
He  wanted  sometliing  to  stifle  the  keen  le- 
«roaches  of  confcience.  The  draro-sellcr 
knew  my  husband— knew  of  his  reform— that 
from  being  a  nuisance  to  the  town,  he  had 
become  an  orderly  aitd  respectable  citizen — 
and  now  that  he  had  l>een  seduced  from  the 
rielit  way,  instead  of  denying  him  the  cause 
of  all  our  former  mise\*y — instead  oi*  a  little 
friendly  advice—with  his  tuualeouriftmitmik, 
ho  put  the  fatal  glass  into  his  hand. 

For  a  time,  my  poor  Robeit  continued  in 
a  very  bad  way.  lie  mingled  again  with  his 
profane  and  wicked  associate«;  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  Ins  minister,  and  took  no 
.notice  of  him  when  he  passed ;  hung  down 
his  head  when  he  met  an?  of  his  temperance 
fk>iends,  and  seemed  to  be  fast  petumiog  to 
his  former  miserable  habits.  But  he  was  not 
thus  to  become  the  dupe  of  wicked  and  de- 
-  «gntng  men.    His  wife's  prayers  and  tears 


den  be  awoke  from  hia  delusion.  He  bad 
lived  a  whole  year  without  rum,  and  though 
exposed  to  all  withers,  he  knew  his  health 
had  been  better,  his  head  clearer,  his  nerves 
firmer,  his  purse  heavier,  and  hi^  home  hap- 
pier. He  called  one  evening  to  s^e  the  pres- 
ident of  the  temperance  society,  confessed 
his  weakness  in  yielding  to  temptation,  asked 
the  forgiveness  of  the  society,  requested  to 
have  his  name,  which  had  been  erased  from 
the  temperance  list,  renewed,  and  promised 
never  again  to  violate  the  pledge.  Since  that 
night,  my  husband  has  continued  a  perfectly 
temperate  man.  No  temptation  has  ever  led 
him  again  to  violate  his  pledge. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  this  history  of 
his  reform  to  the  world,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  persuade  others  to  follow  his  example— to 
show  them  //oso  quiet  and  plenty  was  restored 
to  a  wretched  dwelling— virtue  and  respect- 
ability to  a  ruined  family,  and  the  poor  mans 
house  repaired. 


Trvm  the  New-Englaiiid  Qabxy. 
aUMAN  LIFE,  O&THF.  FIRST 4"  LAST  MINUTE. 

Minutes  pass, — The  anxious  husband  paces 
slowly  across  his  study.  He  is  a  father,  a 
man  cliild  is  born  unto'him.  Minutes  pas*'- 
the  child  has  hern  blessed  by  a  parent.whom 
it  cannot  recognize,  and  pressed  to  that  bosom 
lo  which  instinrt  alone  guides  for  sustenance ; 
tlie  young  wife  too  has  faintly  answered  to  a 
husl>and*s  questions,  and  felt  his  warm  kiss 
on  her  forehead. 

Hours  pass.^T\\e  low  moanings  from  the 
closely  covered  cradle  tell  the  first  wants  of 
its  infant  occupant.  The  quiet  tread  ot  the 
nurse  speaks  or  suffering  around  her ;  while 
her  glad  countenance  says  that  the  very  suf- 
fering which  she  is  trying  to  alleviate,  is  a 
source  of  joy;  and  the  nameless  articles, 
which  from  time  to  time  she  arranges  on  the 
lietirth,  tell  of  a  new  claimant  for  the  cour^ 
tesies  and  attentions  of  those  «%ho  have  pro- 
gressed further  en  the  pathway  of  existence* 

Davs  pflst.— Visiters  are  thronging  the 
chamber,  and  the  motiicr,  pale  fcnd  interest- 
inc  after  her  recent  sickness,  is  receiving 
their  congratulations,  and  listening  proudly 
to  their  praises  of  the  little  treasure  which 
lies  asleep  in  its  rocking-bed  at  her  feet.— 
1  he  scene  shifts,  and  the  father  is  there  with 
her  alone,  as  the  twilight  deepens  about  them, 
while  thev  are  planning  the  future  destiny  of 
their  child. 

Weeks  pnii.— The  eves  of  the  young  moth- 
er are  spurkling  wtth  health,  aud  tlie  rose 
blooms  again  on  her  cheek,  and  the  cares  of 
pleasure  and  home  engage  her  attention,  and 
the  father  is  once  more  mingling  with  the 
world;  }ct  they  find  many  opportunities 
each  day  lo  visit  the  yoaag  iiiheriter  of  life ; 
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trace  eacb  ottwra  iooks  m  nit  couatewiDce, 
•nd  to  ponder  upon  the  Miaijy  of  which  he 
U  the  l*e%ter  to  them. 

Months  ptut.'-Tht  cradle  is  deserted.  Dut 
the  dinmbcr  floor  is  strewed  with  play  things, 
and  there  is  a  Ittile  more  loiterinjc  amooK 
them,  whose  Imlf-lisped  words,  and  heart}' 
laughs,  and  sunny  countenance  te)l  you,  that 
the  entrance  into  life  is  over  a  pathway  or 
flowers.  The  cradle  is  empty,  but  the  lost 
prayers  of  the  parents  are  uttered  over  the 
stnaU  crih  which  stands  by  their  own  bod 
side,  and  tlieir  latest  attention  is  given  to 
the  peaceful  breathings  of  its  occupant. 

Fears  patt.~Childhood  has  strengtiiened 
into  boyhood,  and  gamboled  along  into  man* 
hood.  Old  connections  are  broken ;  parents 
are  sleepine  in  their  graves  ;  new  intimacies 
are  dunned;  a  new  home  is  about  him,  new 
cares  distract  him.  He  is  abroad,  strug- 
^\lng  amid  the  business  of  life,  or  resting 
from  it  with  thosa  %vhoin  he  has  chosen 
from  his  own  generation.  Time  is  begin* 
ning  to  '*-rii)klr  his  foreliead,  and  thought  has 
robbed  his  looks  of  their  gaiety,  and  study  has 
dimmed  his  eve^.  Those  wlio  had  beieun  life 
after  lie  had  grown  up,  are  fast  cniwding 
him  out  of  ic,  and  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  his  industry  and  love  for  protection  and 
support. 

Years  post.— *Hts  own  children  hare  be- 
come men,  imd  are  quitting  htm,  as  he  alno 
quilted  the  lumie  of  his  fathcrj.  His  steps 
Iwve  lost  tlieir  elasticity  ;  his  hnnd  has  be- 
cotite  iamiliar  with  the  cane,  to  whidi  he  is 
obliged  to  trust  in  his  walks.  He  has  left  the 
bustle  which  fatiisued  him.  He  looks  an\- 
iou*>Iy  in  each  dajr's  paper  among  the  deaths, 
and  then  ponders  over  tlie  name  of  an  old 
friend,  and  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  ho 
is  younuer,  and  stronger,  and  has  a  belter 
hold  upon  lile  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

Montht  pats.—- He  gradually  (Hminishes  the 
circle  of  his  activity.  lie  dislikes  to  go 
abroad,  where  he  finds  so  many  new  faces ; 
and  he  grieves  to  meet  his  former  companions 
after  a  slioK  al>sence,  tliey  seem  to  have 
giownsoold  and  infirm,  (jfu let  enjoyments 
only  are  retibiied  ;  a  little  conversation  al>out 
old  times,  a  sober  game  at  whist,  a  religious 
treatise,  aad  his  early  lied,  forms  for  him  the 
sum  total  of  his  pleasures. 

We^pQU. — hifirmity  keeps  him  in  his 
chamber.  Hii  walks  are  limited  to  ilie 
small  space  between  his  eaiy  c^air  and  his 
bed.  His  swollen  limbs  are  wrapped  in  flan- 
nels. His  sight  is  failini^,  his  ears  refuse 
their  duty,  and  his  cup  is  but  half  filled, 
since  otherwise,  his  shaking  hand  cannot  ear- 
it  to  his  shrunk  lips  without  spilhng  its  con- 
tents. His  piwers  are  weakened ;  his  facul- 
ties are  blunted ;  his  strength  is  lost. 


nis  oea;  ms  memory  is  taiimg;  tieuiika, 
hot  cannot  be  understood;  he  asks  qti«s* 
tions,  but  they  relate  to  the  transactions  of  m 
former  generation ;  he  speaks  of  occurraii* 
ces,but  the  recollection  of  no  one  around 
him  can  go  back  to  their  scenes ;  lie  seem* 
to  commune  with  comrades,  but  wheu  Urn 
names  then  it  is  found  that  the  waters  of  tiute 
and  oMivion  have  long  covered  tlietr  tombcs. 
fioart  ;)at^. —The  taper  grows  dhnmcr  suhI 
dimmer  ;  the  machinory  moves  yet  more  ami 
more  slowly  ;  the  sands  are  tewer  as  tXwj 
measure  the  alloted  span.  The  nwHtona  of 
those  about  him  are  unheeded,  or  (»eooase  « 
vexation.  Bach  fresh  inquiry  after  hta 
health  is  a  knell.  The  springs  of  life  cmm 
na  lon|^r  force  on  its  wheels ;  the  "  siWw 
cord'*  IS  fast  untwisting  :  the  pitcher  is  brok- 
en at  the  fountain,  and  lime  **  is  a  burthen.** 
His  children  are  about  him,  but  lie  heeds 
them  not :  his  friends  are  near,  but  he  does 
not  recognize  them.  Tlie  circle  is  complet- 
ed. The  course  is  run  ;  and  utter  weakness 
brings  the  damp,  which  usiiers  in  the  u*ght  of 
death. 

Minutef  />//«.— His  breathing  grows  softer 
and  lower  ;  his  pulse  beats  fnmter  and  fee- 
bler. Those  apiuncl  him  are  listening,  but 
cannot  tell  when  they  cease.  Tlic  eoftbers 
are  burnt  out,  and  the  blaxe  flashet  not  be- 
fore it  expires.  His  **  three  score  years  and 
ten**  are  numbered.  Human  life  is  *'  finish- 
ed.** 


From  die  Agrkultaral  Joarml. 
THE  GREAT   UNIVSBSAL  PLAGUE. 

As  this  was  perhaps  the  most  dreadful 
and  the  most  universal  plague  tvhxh  is  re- 
lated ill  modem  history,  it  is  worth  while  to 
present  a  more  lengtliened  descripiion  of 
Its  character  and  duration.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  take  the  liberty  of  abridging  aa  ex- 
cellent accDunt  of  this  great  plague  from  a 
recent  number  ot  Frazer's  Magazine 

*'  This  dreadful  pestilence  Uke  the  chol- 
era, made  its  first  appearance  in  the  easl. 
It  rose  in  China,  Tartary,  Indiji,  and  £^pt, 
about  the  year  1315.  Ic  is  ascrtb^  bf  con- 
temporary writers  to  the  eencral  corruption 
of  the  atmosphere,  accompanied  b^tlic  ap- 
pearance of  mii lions  of  small  serpents  aad 
other  venomous  insects,  and  in  other  places, 
quantities  of  huge  vtrmin,  witli  numerous 
legs,  and  of  a  hidetms  aspect,  which  filled 
the  air  wiih  putnd  exhalations.  Makiag 
every  allowance  for  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  age,  it  appeara  evident  that 
some  natural  causes  had  contributed  to  cor- 
rupt the  air,  and  load  it  with  pestiferoius  va- 
pors. Thus  it  came  into  Eiigfand  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1348.  It  had  rained  from  the 
previous  Christmas  until  Ididsummer,  al- 
most withoat  ceasing.     Girtajt  tnumwons 
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foUowcd,  and  accumulations  of  statnant 
water,  bV  which  the  whole  atoKysphere  was 
poi30iie<{.  It  appears  that  in  maoy  couri- 
triee  tliere  were  also  eartliquakes.  and  trem- 
blings of  the  earth.  In  maov  of  the  accoti nts 
pvti\  of  those  convulsions  of  natuKv  we  maj 
f>resiiine  there  was  a  good  deal  of  eiaf  gera- 
tioD.  But  the  testimonies  are  loo  numerous 
and  ref pectable  to  leave  any  doubt  that,  be- 
fore and  during  the  pestilence,  the  elements 
were  in  a  state  of  general  convulsioa  which 
«eems  unparalleled  in  history. 

The  plague  extended  its  ravages  from  In- 
dia into  the  more  western  pans  of  Asia,  into 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  thence  into  the  north- 
ei  n  parts  of  Africa.  It  proceeded  over  Asia 
Mrnor,  Greece,  and  the  islniuls  into  the  Ar- 
chipeiauo,  almost  depijpulatiog  the  regions 
over  which  it  stalked,  it  may  he  literally 
said  to  have  decimated  (he  whole  world^  even 
cboufih  we  were  to  take  this  term  as  imply- 
ing the  destruction  of  nine,  in  place  of  one 
out  of  ten.  The  plague  ap|>ears  to  have 
staid  five  or  mx  months  in  one  place,  and 
then  to  Iwvegone  in  search  of  fresh  victi*i.s. 
Its  symptoms  are  minutely  described  by  ma- 
ny writers,  a«d  appear  to  be  the  same  in  ev- 
ery country  it  visited.  It  gcnorall;^  appeared 
n\  the  groin,  or  under  tlie  arm-pits,  where 
swellings  were  produced  which  broke  out 
into  si)res,  attended  with  fever,  and  spitting 
and  vomiting  of  blood.  'Ihe  patient  fre- 
quently died  in  half  a  day—  generally  within 
a  day  or  two  at  tlie  most,  if  he  survived  the 
third  day.  there  was  hope,  tfaougbeven  then 
many  fell  into  a  deep  bleep  from  which  they 
never  awoke. 

From  Greece  the  plague  passed  into  Italy. 
The  Venetian?  having  lost  100,000  souls,  fled 
from  their  city,  and  left  it  almost  uninhabit- 
ed. A%  Florence,  60,000  persons  died  in 
oiie  year.  France  next  became  exposed  to 
its  ravages,  and  the  mortality  was  horrible. 
'Fhe  Bvalady  proceeded  northward  through 
Frauecf,  till  a  reached  Paris,  where  it  cut  off 
50,000  people.  About  tiie  same  time  it 
spread  into  Germany,  where  its  ravages  are 
estimated  at  tbe  enormous  amount  of  12,- 
4QO,OQO  souls. 

At  lost  this  fearful  scourge  began  to  be 
£sle  in  England.  Abuut  the  bcgimiing  of 
August,  1348,  it  ap^)eared  in  the  seaport 
towns  on  the  coasts  ol  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Suitierscrisliire,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Bris- 
jtol.  'I  he  people  of  Gloucekiersliire  iuioie- 
diaiely  interdicted  all  intercourse  with  Bris- 
tol, but  ill  vaui.  The  disease  ran,  or  rather 
^ew,  over  Glouce^ttrsliire.  Thence  it  spread 
to  Oxford,  and  about  the  first  of  November 
reached  llondon.  Finally  it  spread  over  all 
England,  scattering  every  where  such  de- 
struction, that,  out  of  the  whole  population, 
hardly  one  in  t^n  was  left  abve.  Incredible 
as  this  statement  may  appear^  it  seems  borne 
out  by  tiie  details  of  contjemiioifify  annalists. 


In  the  churdfyard  of  Yarmouth  7,05^  par- 
sons, who  died  of  the  plague,  were  buned  in 
one  year.    In  the  c»ty  of  Norwich,  57,374 
persons  died  in  six  months.    In  the  city  of 
York  the  mortality  was  equal.    In  London 
the  dead  were  thrown  into  piti»-'forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  into  one  ;   and  large  fields  were  em- 
ployed as  burial  places,    the  churclHyards 
being  .found  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  perform  this  last  office 
with  usual  care  and   decency.    Deep  ai^ 
broad  ditches  were  made,  in  which  tiie  dead 
bodies  were  laid  in  rows,  covered  with  earth, 
and  surmounted  with  another  layer  of  bod- 
ies, whicli  were  also  covered.    The  mortality 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
and,  among  them,  principally  upon  old  men, 
women,  and  children.    [In  these  respects, 
this  plaj£ue  seems  to  have  differed  from  some 
of  the  plagues  m  the  17th  century,  which  fell 
particularly  among  the  upper  classes.]     It 
was  remarked,  that  not  one  king  or  prince  of 
any  nation,  died  of  the  plague,  and  of  the 
Enviish  nobility  and   people  ol  distinction, 
^e.'-y  few  were  cut  off.    Among  the  higher 
orders  of  the  church,  the  deaths  were  rart." 
It  appears  that  no  precautifins  could  prevent 
the  influei^ce  of  the  contagion.    The  bonds 
of  society  were  loosed  ;  parents  forsook  chil- 
dren, and  children  parents ;  some  fled  to  the 
country,  others  locked  themselves  upiii  their 
houses,  atid  many  went  on  board  veksels. — 
But  every  %\  here  tl;e  fugitives  were  followed, 
for  the  destrnyiug  aneel  had  ^  foot  on  the 
waters  as  well  as  on  the  land.    "The  pesti- 
lence spread  into  Wales,  and  into  Ireland. 
As  to  the  Scots,  tliey  are  said  to  have  brought 
the  malady  upon  tliemsclvcs.    Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  defenceless  state  of  England, 
(or  rather  resolved  to  avenge  the  injuries, 
suffered  under  the  Edwaids*,)  they  made  a 
hostile  irruption  with  a  large  force  iathe 
country.    But  they  had  not  prixreeded  far, 
when  the  plague  overtook  them.    They  per- 
ished in  thousands,  and  carried  tha  disease 
with  them  into  Scotland,  where  its  ravages 
were  soon  as  dcbtructive  as  they  were  in 
England.    Early  in  the  year  1349,  the  plague 
began  to  abate ;  and  by  the  month  of  August 
it  hud  entirely  disappeared.    Its  consequen- 
ces, however,  continued  for  sonie  time  to  be 
severely  felt.    During  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  the  cattle,  for  want  of  men  to  tend 
them,  were  allowed   to  wander  about   the 
fields  at  random,  and  peri^hed  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  occasion  a  great  scarcity.  Though 
tlie  fields,  too,  were  covered  with  a  plentiful 
crop  of  corn,  much  of  it  was  lost  for  want  of 
hands  to  reap  and  gnilier  ii  in.    The  la^^t 
dregs  of  this  great  plague  were  drained  by 
iha^  unfortunate  race,  the  Jews.    A  belief 
spread  over  several  countries  that  titey  pro- 
duc£]d  the  pestiicncn  by  poisoning  the  wellf 
ani^  fountains ;  and  in  many  places  they  were 
m^sficred  in  thousands  by  the  infuriated 
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papolace.  la  leveral  parts  of  Gerataiiy,  ]  ciuuMa  trav^lery  one  of  tb#m  bas  a  ivJk  of 
where  this  persecution  chiefljr  raged,  the  I  apiritt  round  his  oeck^  to  which  the  faiatios 
Jews  .  were  literally  exterminated.    Twelve  [  man  ma?  apply  for  support ;  aod  aoother  bas 


thousand  of  tliem  were  murdered  tu  the 
#iof  te  citv  of  Meats ;  and  multitndes  of 
ihenii  ill  the  extreouty  of  their  despair,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  coasomed 
-themselves  with  fire.  The  extent  of  such 
atrocities,  in  a  barbarous  aie,  may  well  be 
imai^ined,  when  we  remember  the  outrages 
whidi  were  at  first  produced  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  by  the  cholera  panic/' 


Fiwa  Ae  Mcmgtrkt,  toL  L 
THE   BOOS  OF  ST.  BEBNABD. 

The  convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is 
situattsd  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  known 
by  that  name,  near  one  of  the  most  dan^r- 
oui  passages  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy.    Id  these  regions  the  trav- 
eller is  often  ovdrtaken  by  tlie  mo^t  severe 
weather,  even  after  dajrs  ot  cloudless  beauty, 
when  the  i(lnciers  flitter  in  the  bunshine,  and 
the  umk  flowers  of  the  rhododendron  appear 
as  if  they  were  never  to  be  sullied  by  tlie 
tempest.    But  a  storm  suddenly  comes  on  ; 
the  roods  are  rendered  impassable  by  drifts 
of  snow ;  the  avalanches,  which  are  huge 
loosened  masses  of  snow  or  ice,  are  swept 
into  the  valleys,  carmn}(  trees  and  crags  of 
rock  before  tnem.    The  hospice b.e  monks, 
xhougli  their  revenue  is  scanty,  open  their 
doors  to  every  stranger  that  presents  himself. 
1  o  be  cold,  to  be  weary,  to  he  bcniglited, 
constitute  the  title  to  tiieir  comfortable  shel- 
ter, their  cheerine  meal,  and  itieir  agreeable 
converse.    But  their  attention  to  the  distres- 
sed does  not  end  here.    Tliey  devote  them- 
selves to  the  dangerous  task  of  searching  lor 
those  unhappy  persons  who  may  have  been 
overtaken  by  tiic  sudden  storm,  and  would 
perisli  but  for  their  cliari tabic  succour.  Most 
remarkably  are  they  assisted  in  these  truly 
Christian  offices.    They  have  a  breed  of  no- 
ble dogs  iji  their  establishment,  whose  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  often  enables  them  to  res- 
cue the  traveller  from  destruction.  Benun»b- 
ed  with  cold,  weary  in  the  search  for  a  lost 
track,  his  senses  yielding  to  tlie  siupifying 
infiuencc  m'trost,  which  betrays  the  exhaust- 
ed suflerer  into  a  deep  sleep,  fhe  unhappy 
man  sinks  upon  the  ground,  and  the  snow- 
drift covers  Iiim  from  human  sglit.    It  is 
then  that  the  keen  scent  and  tlie  exquisite 
docility  of  these  admirable  clogs  are  called 
into  action.    1  hough  the  perishing  man  lie 
ten  or  even  twenty  feet  beneath  tlie  snow, 
the  delicacy  of  smell  witli  which  they  can 
trace  him  offers  a  cliance  of  escape.    They 
scratch  away  the  snow  with  their  feet;  they 
set  up  a  continued  hoarae  and  solemn  bark, 
which  brings  the  monks  and  labourers  of  tlie 
convent  to  their  assistance.    To  provide  for 
the  chance  that  tlie  dogs,  without  human 
help,  may  succeed  ia  ditcovering  the  unfor^ 


a  doak  to  cover  liinu  These  wonderful  ex* 
ertions  are  often  siiocessful;  and  even  where 
tliey  fail  of  restoring  bins  who  has  perisb«^ 
the  dogs  discover  the  body,  so  that  it  nu^  bt 
secured  for  the  recognition  of  frieads ;  and 
such  is  the  effect  ot  the  temperatarei  that 
the  dead  features  generally  preserve  their 
firmoess  (or  the  space  of  two  years.  One  of 
these  noble  creatures  was  decorated  with  a 
medal,  in  commemoratioa  of  bis  bavug saved 
tlie  lives  of  twenty-two  persons^  wtio,  bat  Cor 
his  sagacity,  must  have  perished.  Many 
travellers  who  have  crossed  the  fNUsage  of 
St.  Bernard,  since  the  peace,  have  seen  tins 
d0|;,  and  have  heard,  around  tlie  blasiMf  fire 
of  the  monks,  the  story  of  his  estraorduiary 
career.  lie  died  about  tlie  year  1816,  in  an 
attempt  to  convey  a  poor  traveller  to  bis 
anxious  family.  The  Piedmonlese  courier 
arrived  at  St.  Bbrnard  in  a  very  stormy  sea* 
son,  labouring  to  make  his  way  to  the  little 
village  of  St.  Pierre,  in  the  vatley  beneadi 
the  mountain,  where  his  wife  aiKi  childreo 
dweU.  It  was  in  %*ain  that  the  nioaks  at- 
tempted to  dieck  his  resolution  to  rtaftch  his 
family.  They  at  last  gave  him  two  guides^ 
each  of  whom  was  accompanied  by  a  dog,  ot' 
which  oae  was  the  remarkable  creature 
tvhose  services  had  been  so  valuable  to  man* 
kind.  Descending  from  tlie  convent,  they 
were  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  bv  two  av»- 
iaudies ;  ainl  the  same  common  destruction 
awaited  tlie  family  of  the  poor  courier,  who 
were  toiling  up  the  mountain  in  the  hope  to 
obtnin  some  news  of  their  expected  frigid. 
They  all  perished. 

A  story  is  told  of  one  of  these  dogs,  who^ 
having  found  a  child  unhurt  whose  mother 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  avalanche,  indkiced 
the  poor  tioy  to  mount  upon  his  back,cui4 
thus  carried  him  to  the  gate  of  the  convent. 

a^i '  't     "■  '  ".I        .-■,':■:  M-  "  ■  i,  ii,  i  n 

.INTEOBITT. 

Wii  and  understanding  are  trifles  without 
integrity ;  it  is  that  which  give»  value  to  e^i- 
ery  character.  1*he  ignorant  peasant  with,-* 
out  faults,  is  greater  than  a  philosopher  witli 
many :  for  what  is  geniu3,  what  is  couragia^ 
without  a  heart  ? 


Is  so  precious  an  article,  that  Providence 
gives  it  to  us  in  the  smallest  possible  portiona, 
never  yielding  ns  two  moments  at  once,  but 
always  taking  away  one  when  the  other  is 
bestowed. 

Contempt  is  not  a  ttiiog  to  be  dispised.  No 
man  by  lifting  his  head  nigh,  can  pretend 
that  he  (Iocs  not  perceive  or  does  not  feel, 
the  finger  of  scorn  which  is  pointed  at  hioEs 
on  every  side.^BterAr. 
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THE  DEAD  CUlLb. 

M  3he  vat  idj  idol.    Night  and  daj  to  aeao 
The  fine  cximnaion  of  her  form,  and  mark 
The  unfolding  mind,  like  vernal  rose-buds,  iCart 
To  sadden  beauty,  waa  my  chief  delight. 
To  find  her  fairy  footsteps  followin|  me,— 
Her  hand  upon  my  garments,— or  ner  lip 
Long  sealed  to  mine,— and  in  the  wsteh  of  night 
The  qaiet  breath  of  innoeenee  to  feel 
Soft  on  my  cheek,— waa  taeb  a  ftill  eoateot 
Of  happiness,  as  nooe  but  mothers  know. 
Her  votee  was  like  some  tiny  harp  that  yields 
1*0  the  slight  fingered  breeze,— and  as  it  held 
Ldng  cooTcrse  with  her  doll,  or  kindly  soothed 
Uer  moaning  kitten,  or  with  patient  oare 
Cono'd  o*er Tier  alphabet,— but  most  of  all 
Its  tender  cadence  in  her  evening  prayer, 
lliriird  on  the  ear  like  some  ethereal  tone. 
Heard  in  sweet  dreams.— 

— But  now  I  sit  alone. 
Mining  of  her,— and  dew  with  moamfol  tears 
The  litile  robes  that  onee  with  woman's  pride 
I  wrought,  as  if  there  was  a  need  to  deck 
"What  God  had  made  so  beaotifnU    1  starts 
Half  fiMMying  from  her  empty  crib  there  comes 
A  restless  soaod, — and  breathe  liceustom*d  words, 
M  Hush,  hush,  Louisa,  dearest*' — ^Then  I  weep, 
As  though  it  were  a  sin  to  speak  to  one 
IVhose  home  Is  with  the  angels. — 

—Gone  to  God ! 
And  yet  1  wish  I  had  not  seen  the  pang 
That  wrong  her  features,  nor  the  ghMtly  whSte 
Settling  around  her  Kps.    1  would  that  Heaven 
Had  taken  its  own  like  some  tnosplanted  flow«r, 
Blooming  to  all  its  freshness.— 

—Gone  to  God! 
Be  still,  my  heart  !— what   could  a  mother's 

prayer, 
In  all  iu  wihlest  ecstasy  of  hope. 
Ask  for  iu  darlio|{  like  the  bliss  of  heaven  f  * 

Fk«m  the  Lady'k  Bosk. 
THE  RBWABD. 

*'  But,  Maria^  we  are  not  all  possessed  of 
as  many  attraciums  as  you  are  ;  so  you  need 
not  be  sarpribed  that  we  think  a  really  good 
offer  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  However, 
don't  be  too  confident  of  marrying  who  and 
when  you  please,  for  Henry  Tjask  seeing 
quite  in  danger  from  chat  little  Miss  Prentiss, 
«ho  is  taking  such  a  desirable  place  among 
the  belles ;— you  may  loose  hioi  after  all." 

"  Really,  Sarah,  you  talk  as  thoofdi  Henry 
Trask  were  a  declared  and  accepted  suitor ; 
he  is  no  lover  of  mine>  1  assure  you ;— Miss 
Prentiss  is  welcome  to  his  heart  and  hand.'' 

'*  Nonsense !  just  as  though  all  the  world 
could  not  sec  how  you  regard  each  other. 
IVhat  if  vou  have  not  iilighted  mutual  troth  f 
Eyes  win  tell  tales  which  the  tongue  has  not 
rtvealed.    But  I  mutt  go— good  morning.'^ 


The  giddy  girl  withdrew,  having  imdesifli- 
edly  planted  a  thorn  in  the  heart  of  the 
haughty  Maria  Everett.  Left  to  her  own 
reflections,  the  latter  began  to  take  a  survey 
of  fiicts— It  was  even  so :  Henry  was  devot- 
ing too  much  attention  to  Ellen  Prentiss. 
And  who  was  she  ?  An  obscure  girl,  wliojly 
unconnected  in  the  world— probably  of  dis- 
graceful origin.  Should  she  win  the  heart 
of  one  of  whom  herself  had  been  prood  at 
an  admirer  ?  No ;  that  giH  should  sink  to 
the  degradation  from  which  she  had  been 
raised. 

Unfortunately  for  Maria,  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  an  unprincipled,  desi^iing  - 
woman,  who  had  been  her  governess,  ana 
was  now  her  confidant.  To  her  she  commu- 
nicated this  new  vexation,  and  besought  her 
aid. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  woman,  "  it  is 
well  known  die  girl  was  picked  up  among 
the  lowest  classes,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  people  think  she  belongs  where  she 
was  found.  You  shall  not  be  troubled  long 
with  hes^" 

And  who  was  Ellen  Prentiss,  upon  whose  , 
head  such  vengeance  was  to  fall  f    She  was 
—but  I  began  witli  the  nuddle  of  my  story; 
let  me  go  mick  a  little.  , 

It  matters  little  what  station  in  society 
was  originally  occupied  by  the  family  of 
which  William  Murry  wasT  a  voooger  mem- 
ber, nor  in  what  circle  the  attectionate  and 
accomplished  Ellen  Hermon  might  have 
claimed  a  place.  All  that  nied  be  known  is, 
that,  through  a  series  of  misfortunes  which 
had  befallen  his  family,  William  found  him- 
self, on  entering  manhood,  possessed  of  little 
more  than  an  unsullied  reputation,  correct 
moral  principles,  and  ^wiT  desirable  mental 
endowment  and  acquisition  ;  antl  that  Eilen 
was  in  no  degree  mdined  to  withhold  her 
hand  from  one  to  whom  slie  had  already 
given  a  heart  of  which  be  knew  the  value, 
thougli  his  once  happy  prospects  were  now 
wholly  blasted.  They  were  married.  Eng- 
land  had  been  their  home,  and  England  tbev 
loved  still :  but  as  the  contest,  during  whicli 
America  nad  achieved  her  independenoe, 
was  now  closed,  and  many  indaoements  to 
emigrate  were  presented  within  her  widely 
extended  and  fertile  territory,  they  had  re- 
solved on  making  it  their  future  abode ;  aojd 
not  many  months  from  the  period  of  their 
union  they  were  located  in  New- York.  Here 
Murray  commenced  a  retired  mode  of  life, 
expecimg,  by  self-denial  and  industry,  rather 
than  any  uncertain  speculation,  eventoaUy 
to  secure  a  competency.  Unconnected  with 
the  gay  and  fashionable  world,  rich  in  the 
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MtftMeiiie<i  lik«lj  to  b«  «•  permaiieil  as  it 
wms  £ur«  and  trabqail.  Two  or  three  yean 
liacf  ttiuft  fMis^  away  wbeo  be  kas  tfummoii* 
ed  to  £if|;tand,  to  wttle  an  eitate  which  had 
atieicticctediy  fUlcn  to  hior  hj  the  wiU  of  a 
deceaicd  relative.  Both  hiiaself  and  bit 
wife  wdl  knew  that  eren  a  temporary  tepa- 
ration  woald  be  to  thrat  a  most  anweloome 
event ;  still,  beiiig  ntisfied  of  its  eipediencr 
they  ac<|irtrsced,witb  the  hope  of  soon ii welt- 
ing together  aK«in  ia  improved  drcumstao- 
e«s.  '  Bat  wheii  the  husband  andfather  bade 
iidiaa  toa  belo« ed oomimnien^  and  cherob 
idaofifif er,  who  was  justiietinninf  to  delight 
bios  with  herittfiot  prattle^  he  first  knew 
how  doee^  they  were  entwined  aboat  his 
heart. 

When  Mr«  Murray  first  arrived  ia  New  York , 
his  finances  wereetbaasted ;  and  theexpcaise 
of  fitting  apa  tenemcfity  and  of  sopplyiac 
his  domestic  oecetsitias,  had  nearly  consamed 
what  he  had  been  able  since  to  ao<|iiire.  Ila 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  leave  his  wife 
and  child  with  only  a  partial  provision  for 
their  support  during  his  absenoa,  iiiteadiag 
to  remit  an  additio^  stipply  should  his  stav 
be  prolonysd.  Of  this,  however,  the  sel^• 
denting' wife  td)d  him  to  take  no  thought, 
for  her  needle  could  easily  supply  the  defi-» 
dency.  iatereittdin  watcaing  the  unfokling 
powers  of  her  little  Ellrn,  cfaeerrd  and  amas* 
M  with  Jierchikbsh  gambols,  and  always  aoH 
ployed  either  in  her  aatemal  duties,  or  in 
effiirts  to  provide  for  herself  tlie  means  of 
sttbsisteace,  Mrs.  Murray  endured  the  tih* 
seaoe  of  her  husbaad  wkh  more  cheerfulness 
.  than  she  bad  dared  to  hope  for.  Not  long, 
however,  after  the  departure  of  the  Uuter, 
,  his  laadlofd,  liearing  of  his  absence,  began 
to  feel  some  anxiety  respecting  the  fmyment 
of  his  rent^presuming  Uiat  **  the  voung  ieU 
low  had  some  wild  proiect  in  his  nead,  and 
would  .never  come  back."  '*  Certainly,  he 
said,  **be  mutt  have  some  belter  security 
thad  the  old  unde's  guineas."  He,  therefore, 
signified  to  the  unprotected  wife  h's  wish  to 
hare  his  bouse  vacated.  Mrs.  Murray  in* 
stantly  paid  iha  wortbv  man,  wrho  was  **  only 
doing  justice  to  himself,''  the  arrearages  then 
duo,  and  made  preparations  fior  changing  her 
resideuce.  She  obtained  a  still  more  humble 
abode,  and,  with  only  a  trifiing  kwn  of  money 
in  her  possetsion,  quietlv  resigned  herself  to 
her  situation.  JtwasherdeMgii,  in  addition 
to  informing  her  husband  in  Inland  of  her 
f  resent  residence,  to  leave  her  address  with 
their  former  landlord,  that,  in  case  her  letters 
failed  of  reaching  him,  he  might  easily  find 
oer  ou  bts. return  to  New  York. 

Little  £Uen  was  now  nearly  three  years 
old,  and,  in  disposition  and  person,  the  pet- 
faot  miniattire  of  her  moUier.  Doubtless 
that  fond  mothir  already  began  to  anticipate  J 
the  delight  with  which  the  returning  father  { 


wdald  vftltnfcn  hef  fulkiitfts  ittiprovements'-" 
for  improvemems  are  made  aunog  even  a 
brief  period  of  human  eAiMpnce  in  its  bud- 
ding state,  suflScieat  to  interest  more  indifier- 
ent  observers  than  a  parent ;  and  every  day 
and  every  hoar  add  something  to  the  acquisi- 
tions of  «the  young  being  iust  beginning  to 
exercise  its  phystad  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

Mrs.  Murray  was  in  an  obscure  neighbor- 
hood ;  she'knew  nothing  of  those  who  liv^d 
in  her  imro^iate  vicinity,  and  was  unknown 
to  them.  A  few  weeks  after  her  remov.iL 
£llen  was  one  day  heard  to  crv  ptteously,  noi 
was  occasionaUy  seen  at  the  door  with  an  ap- 
l»earaace  which  indicated  the  want  of  atten- 
tion. As  the  dav  wore  away,  she  continued 
crying  st  intervals,  until  the  unusual  circum- 
stance induced  a  neighboring  woman  to  go 
to  the  house.  Tlie  chi!d  wIm  weeping  over^ 
and  endeavoring  to  arouse  a  dead  wotAtr. 
The  woman  was  satisfied,  on  questioning  her^ 
that  her  mother  had  not  risen  at  all  that  day  ; 
to  all  appearance  she  died  many  hours  be- 
for^^perhaps  during  the  night.  Others  were 
called  m,  the  body  prepared  for  burial,  and, 
on  application  to  the  proper  authorities,  was, 
the  foUowiiig^day,  committed  to  the  grave. 
A  female  in  nuaihle  life,  wIk).  araooK  nuiny 
of  her  own  class,  went  to  see  the  corpM  and 
the  child,  proposed  '^to  take  the  poor  Ihtle 
things  for  her'own— *•  it  is  a  pity  she  should 
be  sent  to  ihe  poor-house,  said  the  kind- 
hearted  woman;  ^if  she  were  my  baby,  I 
should  want  somebody  to  have  her  that  would 
love  her."  A«  no  competitor  appeared,  and 
no  knowledce  of  the  deceased  woman  or  her 
friends  dould  b«  obtiiiued,  the  little  one  was 
readily  committed  to  her  charge,  witti  such 
of  Mrs.  Murray's  effecu  as  remained  after 
defraying  funeral  expenses. 

The  child  soon  became  attached  to  hrr 
new  mother,  though  she  long  grieved  for  her 
•*  dear  mamma."  Asshe  called  herself  Ellen, 
the  name  was  still  continued  to  her,  but  she 
could  not  tell  that  of  her  parents.  Very 
little  could  be  learnt  ftom  her  except  that 
••  Papa  had  gone  away  over  the  water.*  A 
miniature  was  found  in  Mrs.  Jiurray's  pos- 
session, which  was  judged  to  he  her  own, 
aod  the  considerate  woman  who  had  taken 
Ellen,  obtained  thnt  also,  thinking  it  tniaht 
one  day  be  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her 
relatives,  if  stie  had  any. 

Mr.  Mnrray's  stsy  m  England  was  some- 
what protracted,  and,  before  he  wms  ready  to 
<>mbark  for  America,  he  began  to  feel  con- 
siderable uneasiness  at  having  no  intelliKOQce 
from  his  wife.  Communications  between 
the  two  countries,  were,  however,  less  fre- 
quent at  timt  time  than  the  present. '  ne 
knew  letters  were  liable  to  be  lost  or  detain- 
ed,—hope  buoyed  up  his  spirits,  and  now, 
havmg  successfully  closed  nts  business,  he 
returned  to  New  York,  happy  in  the  expec- 
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HKion  of  |>W^iag  hi* bebnriJSHtii  Im^  i^i 
ti6n  of  which  she  W99  every  way  d^servini^ 

.  Disappointed  ai)(^  ^laroied  at  not  findiiif 
her  \«:bej6  he  expected,  iit  their  foirmer  dwelt 
iojr.  he  sought  the  owner  of  the  ht^%^  hut 
witnout  ^iuini(  aiay  informatiou  refip^tui^ 
Iter.  Tlie  landlord  acknowledi^ed  the  cat^ae 
of  Mrs.  Munray*d  learing  his  bouse,  aeeminz 
to  feel  some  compunction  when  he  learned 
tliat  Mr.  Murray  had  retamed  in  possession 
of  a  handsome  fortune.  Tlie  (iisiracted  buft- 
b«nd  was  indofati^hle  in  bis  endeaTors  to 
discover  his  lo:>t  faintly.  Month  af^r  month 
passed  away,  and  be  obtained  ao  inteUicence 
nf  their  retreat.  He  became  conviaoed  that 
his  wife  must  be  dead— but  liow,  wben^aad 
whcro*did  she  die?  The  thought  of  what 
she  inij^t  have  endmed  was  intolerable.—^ 
And  then  his  cliild^was  that  dead  tea?  or» 
if  alive,  into  what  liands  bad  it  falUn  i  ^w* 
baps  it  was  worse  than  dead* 

But  it  is  imposislhle  ta  i»a«iiie  the  utter 
desolateness   of  feeling  to   which   he  waa 
abandoned.    The  parotysms  of  iutenae  a||o* 
or  which,  at  tiuies^  almost  deprived  reason 
of  lier  empire,  were  preferable  to  the  uniur 
teiTupted  contmuance  of  the  sdf-oonsuming 
sorrow  whicli  usually  sat  upon  his  couot»- 
'      nance.    Sometimes  a   trifliniS  discovery  or 
I      circumstance  would  enkindle  in  bis  heart  a 
roy  of  hope  that  be  was  speedily  to  be.  re* 
I      possessed  of  biS  long  Aouebt  treasure.    The 
suspense  he  mu^t  endure  before  the  neoeasa* 
ry  inquiries  could  be  made,  and  tbe^ wretch- 
I      eduess  these  inquiries  would  return  Ufou  him 
'      ten-fold  increased,  were  enough  to  drinli  Hift 
very  life-blood,  and  paralyze  ^vtsrj  facMlty. 
StiU  tlie  posaibility  of  one  day  fikding,  at 
least,  bis  daughter,  sustained  bis  othenrite 
sinking  energies,  and  deteruUned  him,  instead 
of  wasting,  to  endeavor  to  prolong  ina  exist- 
eoce  for  her  sake-    He  §0  tar  restntined  bit 
sorrow  as  to  en*;age  moderately  in  bueiiiess, 
and,  tbou^h  he  rather  avoided  society^  those 
who  can«e  in  bis  way  were  treated  with  ur- 
banity and  real  kindness.    The  distressed 
and  destitute  were  obiects  of  bis  peculiar 
attention  ?  and,  during  his  fruitless  eobrts  to 
gain  some  intelligence  of  his  wife  pr  child, 
these  were  often  presented  before  him,    Uiit 
own  bereavement  had  mellowed  every  feeling 
int9  compassion  for  the  woet  of  b*imenity. 
There  was  a  luxury  in  administering  to  the 
lieccssitous.    It  was  his  greatest  sob|o»  to  do 
tQ.pUvgPs  as  he  would  that  thiey  slmuld  do  to 
All.    tlius  lived  Mc-  Murray,  and  thus  be 
probably  should  end  his  life.    His  story  was 
soQp  forgotten  by  most  who  liad  known  its 
I       details ;  and  that  portion  ot  the  community 
I       which.  Iiod  been  iotere«'lcd  and  considerably 
[      escitcd  by  a  knowledge  of  liis  aggravated 
loss,  soon  resumed  its   wonted  state,   like 
f      cx:can*s  surface  which  closes  over  the  traii- 
t      stent  abyss,  leaving  n)  veatige  of  the  wreck 
i      it  tuts  engulfed. 


The  woQiao  wb^bad  ei^opted  Bl^niMiuv 
ray  pi^pvided /or  her  as  wet!  as  lier  linuted 
ineans  would  adlmit.  She  wai  allowed  tlie 
adyanaiges  of  a  oqmmpn  scboo!,  and  tan«lit 
to  perform  the  labours  suited  to  her  a^e.' 
Mrs,  Prentiss^  the  foster  ihother,  wassatis^ 
fied  that  the  child  had  no  mean  origin,  and, 
she  uH^^^^r  herself  thatshe  w'omd.at 
a  future  ti^e,  find  friends,  and  "  hold  i|p  ner 
head  in  the  world  as  it  was  right  she  should.** 
But  soon  after  Ellen .  was  old  enough  to  "be 
usefiU,  by  assisting  tbe  good  wrpman  inob- 
taming  a  maintenance,  she  was  aKaialeft 
without  a  friend,  without  a  booie.  The  d^th 
of  her,  second  mother  compell^  her  to  seek 
a  situattoo  at  service*  She  tiever  felt  this  to' 
be  a  degradation,  for.  all  her  recollection<i 
were  of  a  life  of  labor  an4  dependence.  But 
when  she  witnes^d  the  interchange  of  i^fec^ 
tion  between  parents  and  children,  brodiers 
and  sisters^  no  wooder  if  she  sometimes 
sighed  as  she  thought  that  nobody  loved  h<rr, 
aijid  none  sought  her  l^e.  Her  amiable  dis- 
position and  quiet  habits  fiained  her  t)M  good 
will  of  those  she  servcaj— she  soon  found 
employment  in  respectable  fainilies,  con- 
stantly adding  to  her  stock  of  knowledge  imd 
espefienee  whatever  she  judged  would  be  si 
uaefid  acquisition.  Her  matiAers  were  IiIeo^ 
wise,  improving;  for,  native  gracefulness  of 

Krson  iad  sweetness  of  temper,  improted' 
^  the  abiding  influence  of  a  motberV  ex^ 
ample  in  early  childhood,  ensured  an  assimi- 
lation to  the  refineroenu  of  genteel  society, 
whenever  she  should  be  placed  within  its 
precincts.  Without  advancing  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  station,  silently  and  uncon* 
sciously  ta  herself,  site  acquired  the  emm  and 
pohsb  of  her  superiors,  and,  at  sixteen,  wa^ 
as  well  fitted  to  grace  the  drawing-room  as 
three-fourths  of  its  occupants.  When  about 
this  ^,  Ellen  attracted  the  notice  of  an  el- 
derly lady,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
where  she  thea  lived.  Having  no  children, 
Mrs.  Bon^  f«  as  inclined  to  take  into  her  fam- 
ily a  young  female  whom  she  could  adopt  as 
a  daughter,  if  found  deserving.  She  had 
never  met  with  one  whose  appearance  accord- 
ed so  well  with  Iter  designs  asi  did  thati^f 
Ellen ;  and,  leaminjc  that  slie  was  an  orphan 
she  proposed  to  give  her  employment  aiid  a 
home.  Ellen  was  not  blind  to  Mrs.  Sondes 
peculiarities,  butfsbe  discerned  through  them 
all  a  benevolent  spirit,  a  heart  that  could  feel 
for  a  htranger  I  and,  uuused  as  she  was  to 
tha  voice  of  affiscUQU,  the  hope  of  livins  with 
one  who  would  care  for  her,  induced  ber  to 
accept  the  proposal,  thousn  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  exteut  of  the  heiiedt  intended 
lier.  Nor  was  she  disappointed.  Both  the 
old  lady  and  her  husband  felt  themselves 
sootlied  by  her  gentle  manners,  they  perceiv- 
ed that  her  assiduities  added  to  their  com- 
foru.— they  were  grateful,  and  reciprocated 
her  kindness.    She  was  ere  long  invested 
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with  all  the  privileges  of  the  frarlor,  and  af- 
forded every  advaotaiie  for  min^Uos  in  %o- 
ciety.  The  circle  with  which  Mrt.lBood^8 
family  was  connected  was  highly  respecubic, 
he  having  loni^  been  known  as  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence.  When  it  was  known 
that  Ellen  was  regarded  by  them  as-a  dau^h- 
Cer^  the  most  fashionable  of  their  acquaint- 
ances were  not  unwilling  to  admit  her  among 
their  associates, 

Henry  Trask  was  a  distant  relative,  and 
had  always  maintained  a  friendlv  intercourse 
with  the  ramilvrwhich  pertainly had  not  been 
remitted  since  Eflen  became  an  inmate.  Her 
desolate  eituation,  without  a  relative  in  the 
world  that  she  had  knowledge  of.  excited  his 
sympathy ;  tie  admired  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  deportment ;  and  whenever,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  relationship  to  her  new- 
found friends,  it  became  a  matter  of  etiquette 
for  him  to  attend  her  abroad,  he  did  so  with 
pleasure;  still  he  had  never  thought  of  her 
but  as  an  orphan — having,  from  this  very 
fact,  and  her  own  personal  merit,  a  claim 
•  upon  the  kindness  of  all. 

It  was  at  Mrs.  Bond's  that  he  first  met 
Maria  Everett,  an  occasional  visitant  at  the 
house,  who  was  likewise  an  orphan,  but  of  a 
high  family,  and  mistress  of  a  fortune.  It 
was  Ellen  Murray  (for  she  had  always  home 
the  name  of  her  tester  mother)  that  Miss 
Everett  was  about  to  sacrifice.  In  doing 
this,  she  was  actuated  mojre  by  selfish  than 
malicious  feelings;  that  is,  she  would  not 
bave  objected  to  £Uen*s  eujoying  the  good 
opinion  of  society,  had  she  not  imagined  her 
(o  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  own  hap- 
piness. Selfishness,  however,  which  could 
resort  to  such  crueltv,  is  no  less  retolting 
than  pure  malice.  The  govemett  was  the 
principal  agent  in  acoomprishing  Maria's  de- 
signs. A  detail  of  the  means  employed  is 
unnecessary.  Intimations  were  thrown  out 
that  if  the  truth  were  known,  Ellen  Prentiss 
would  not  appear  the  amiable  being  she  had 
been  thought, — hints  were  put  in  circulation 
respecting  her  probable  origin,  &c  None 
who  repeated  these  charitable  sayings  knew 
whether  they  were  entitled  to  credence,  but 
itheir  effect  was  soon  visible  in  the  reserve 
with  which  Ellen  was  treated  by  her  acquain- 
tance. She  was  surprised  and  grievtd,  but, 
lltcle  imagining  the  cause,  concealed  her  no- 
easiness,  and  pursued  her  usual  course. 

Her  residence  among  the  lower  cl^s^es  of 
society  bad  made  ber  acquainted  with  their 
wretchedness,  and  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  benefiting  them.  Havin<;  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  her  own  expenditures,  she  was  able 
to  afibrd  them  pecuniary  relief,  which  she 
always  bestowed  personally.  Taking  advan- 
jtage  of  her  frequent  visits  to  the  obscure  and 
distressed,  sometimes  made  in  the  evening, 
with  a  servant  lad  as  an  attendant,  those  who 
would  injure  her  reported  that  she  frequent- 


ed improper  houses  J  and,  to  esubltsk  this, 
false  messages,  desiring  her  presence,  were 
more  thui  once  sent  to  her,  which  led  her 
into  places  where  she  received  only  abuse. 
Still  she  never  siupected  it  was  not  a  trick  of 
those  who  inhabited  these  dreadful  abodes. 

Henry  Trask  wta  one  day  speaking  in  fa* 
vorable  terms  of  Ellen,  in  conversation  with 
Miss  Everett,  who  replied — 

''  Miss  Prentiss  appettn  qotte  interesting, 
but^— - 

"  But  what  r  said  Trask. 

Her  embarrassed  manner  led  him  to  infer 
that  she  did  not  like  to  eiplaia  herself,  and 
he  changed  the  conversation.  The  remark, 
however,  reminded  him  that  EUen  had  lat- 
terly been  received  among  her  acquaintance 
with  lcs5  cordiality  than  formerly.  Inquiry 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  prevalent 
opinion  respecting  her,  and  this  was  commu- 
nicated to  his  relative,  Mrs.  Bopd.  AU  eyes 
were  now  turned  upon  Ellen— >evccy  move- 
ment was  watched.  Wlio,  with  neither  wealth 
nor  family  to^  sustain  them,  could  maintain  a 
staodmg  against  the  united  force  of  suspi- 
cion, j^ousy,  and  envy  ?  And,  ia  poor  u« 
len's  case,  a  knowledge  of  her  early  life  serv- 
ed to  confinn  the  surmises  and  reports  wan- 
tonly put  m  circulation.  It  has  been  intima- 
ted that  Mrs.  Bond  had  peculiarities.  One 
of  these  was  a  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the 
formularies  and  precautions  which  finished 
prudery  could  require.  Tlie  slightest  impru- 
dence in  one  of  her  own  sex,  she  rei^arded  as 
unpardonable ;  and  nothing  could,  in  her 
view,  ever  wipe  away  the  odium  attached  to 
even  a  suspected  reputation.  True,  she  erred 
on  the  right  side,  and  oikly  extended  to  an 
undue  extreme,  sentiments  which  should  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  safeguard  to 
virtue.  But  this  severity  was  unfortunate 
for  EUen.  The  information  conveyed  to  her 
by  Mrs.  Bond,  of  the  light  in  which  she  was 
regarded  abroad,  was  received  with  something 
like  fortitude ;  but  when  that  kdy  hinted  her 
own  fears  that  there  was  a  cause  for  the^o 
suspicions,  the  heart  of  the  orphan  was 
crushed.  Finding  it  inipossiMe  to  establish 
her  innocence,  the  idea  of  living  upon  thao 
bount]f  of  those  who  had  cease4  to  re'j^ard 
her  with  entire  confidence,  was^  revolting. 
Obscurity  and  privation  seemed  preferable  to 
reserve  and  distrust. 

A  note  was  one  morning  found  in  her 
room,  expressing  the  wannest  gratitude  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Band  for  their  former  kindness, 
declining  to  burden  them  longer  with  liie 
presence  of  one  in  whom  they  could  not  con- 
fide, and  saying  that  she  took  the  liberty  of 
retainmg  her  plainest  clothing  for  present 
use,  closed  with  a  fareirell.  Ellen  had  tits- 
appeared— nor  could  any  ioqujries  elicit  her 
retreat. 

(Concluded  in  the  next  No.) 
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THE     FO»E8T    FOU»DLINO. 

Averse,  as  we  arc,  to  the  practice  of  leizp- 
ing  on  any  liU^e  local  incident,  ami  rendering 
it  the  subject  of  icmbellished  detail,  yet  we 
oiccasionally  hear  of  occurreocea  so  touching 
and  pathetic  in  their  naCura  as  to  awaken 
our  sympathies,  and  interest  us  in  tbeir  nar- 
l^tion.  Of  such  a  nature  is  iba^  which  we 
now  present  to  the  render. 

Mr.  Charles  Bearghan  ieft  the  north-east 
part  of  this  Province  a  short  time  ago,  and 
took  what  is  called  the  upp^r  road  from 
Fjedericton  to  St.  Stephens,  on  bis  way  to 
ihe  United  States.  On  the  5iU  August,  he 
passed  the  thriving  village  at  Hartt's  Mills 
on  the  Rusbagonis  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, aj{id  expected  to  reach  Trew's  lavcru,  at 
the  Piskahagau,  by  nighty  Properly  equipped 
for  the  wO'.>d*,  furnished  with  sui.table  pro- 
visions, hi3  blanket,  his  axe  slung  behind,  and 
lus  gun  on  his  shoulder,  he  trudged  gailv 
along  until  he  arrived  at  Shin  creek,  which 
is  unbridged.  aad  was  at  that  time  much 
swollen  with  late  rains.  A  woodman  seldom 
hesitates  at  soch  ob&tacies :  he  proceeded  up 
the  bank  of  the  stream  and  set  about  felling 
a  tree  across  it,  to  serve  as  a  lemporai-y 
hridge ;  it  swung  aside  in  falling,  and  launch- 
ing into  deep  water,  it  moved  awny  inajcsti- 
cally  down  tne  stream.  Our  traveller  **  look- 
ed and  lofiked,  and  wist  not  t%hat  to  do.*^ 
He  w|i!»  not  niclined  to  resume  th^  nxe,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  proceed  up  stream,  in 
hopes  of  f^idiQg  a  favorable  place  for  cross- 
ing. At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  those 
placid-looking  pools  which  form  deep  stretch- 
es in  our  rivers  mid  are  geueratly  termed 
still  water  places.  Here  he  in^de  u  kmd  of 
nift  sufficient  to  bear  up  bis  clothes  and  ^un, 
and  keep  them  dry,  \%hilc  he  swam  oyer  an^ 
drew  chera  after  him.—He  was  soon  Imsily 
engaged  iu  xehabiting  bis  limbs,  and  refresh- 
ing himself  with  a  wt  of  biscuit,  seated  on 
the  flowery  margin  of  a  natural  meadow 
which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
when  his  ear  was  startled  by  a  whining  noise 
resembling  the  sounds  freo'ucntly  uttered  by 
young  bears.  He  instautty  seized  his  gun, 
ezammed  the  touchhole  and  reprimed  ;  then 
clapping  a  ball  into.the  barrel, 
««  vith  took  kttent, 
**  and  eye  and  c»r  intentive  bent,'* 
he  cautiously  stole  towards  the  spot  wlience 
the  sounds  issued.  They  were  no  longer 
uttered,  but  he  now  and  then  heard  a 
cracklmg  noise  amonyt  the  underbrush  and 
perceived  a  twitching  motion  of  the  twigs 
and  spray,  but  could  not  discover  what  chu!>- 
ed  them.  Convinced,  however,  that  he  had 
some  animal  to  encounter,  his  gun  was  at  his 
shoulder,  and  his  finger  on  ttie  trigger.  He 
fthqn  silently  reasoned  with  binjselt  wl^ethe/ 


or  not  ht  should  lira  at  nmAomf  but  axpari- 
ence  cautioned  him  a^inst  so  rash  ao  ac* 
tioo,  for  no  animal  is  more  furious  than  a 
wounded  bear.  As  thus  he  mused,  his  eyes 
became  suddenly  dilated,  bis  heart  throbbed 
violently,  be  raised  himself  erect,  and  let  the 
but  of  nrs  gun  drop  quickly  to  the  ground  ! 
Behold  !  among  the  raspberry  bushes — and 
seen  through  the  interstices  of  their  many 
twinkling  leaves  of  dewejr  green*— he  sees  a 
beautiful  infantile  arm  fitfully  stretched  out, 
and  little  taper  fingers  plucking  the  rich, 
ripe,  crimson  fruit. 

After  he  had  experienced  the  first  flush  of 
the  mingled  emotions  of  surprise  at  the  ex-r 
traordinary  sight— of  horror  at  the  bare  idea 
of  his  gun  and  his  intended  act— and  of 
pleasure  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  soci- 
ety in  these  deep  and  solen)0  solitudes,  our 
traveller  advanced  and  beheid  a  little  girl, 
about  seven  years  old,  sedulously  engaged  in 
pulline  and  eating  of  the  abundant  wild  ber- 
ries which  were  spread  in  great  vai  iety  over 
that  naturally  rich  aqd  verdant  spot. — She 
appeared  to  be  an  interestmg  child;  her 
clothes  Imd  a  respociable  look,  albeit  they 
were  niust  woefully  rent  i^nd  worn,  her  fair 
hair  played  iu  d»or4ered  ringlets  over  her 
cheek,  which  was  begri«ned  and  pale,  and 
her  soft  blue  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 
She  burst  out  nito  t^ild  hysteric  walings 
which  sunk  suddenly  into  convulsive  sobs. 

I'he  traveller  wns  lost  in  utter  amazement, 
nnd  henwu  d  aloud,  to  attract  the  child's  at- 
tention.—Alarmed,  in  her  t.ur^t  &(  ^'^  ap- 
pearance, half  habited  as  he  was,  she  scream- 
ed— fled  a.  few  steps — lelj,  aud  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  He  was  quickly  by  her 
Side,  and  used  the  kjndest  and  uiost  soothing 
expreshions  to  gain  her  confidence  and  calm 
her  fears.  She  had  falleo  more  from  bodily 
weakness  than  from  fear,  altho'  she  had  been 
greatly  alarmed  at  tlie  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  stranger.  At  length  she  ven* 
turcd  to  look  up,  and  with  a  sweet  but  lan- 

fuid  smile,  said  slowly  and  faintly.  "O  now— 
am  sure  you  won't  hurjt  ine— 0  1  am  very 
sure  you  will  n«>t  kill  me.*'  *'  Kill  you  I  God 
forbid,"  was  the  fuU-he^rted  reply.  **  O 
Tarn  very  tired^l've  been  very,  very  hun- 
gry, but  1  got  plenty  raspberries  here— 1  only 
eat  the  goody  ones ;  1  never  Uke  them  as 
have  the  spiders  on  'cm,  mother  bid  me  not 
to"—*  Where  is  your  ntotlier,  my  dear  child  ?' 
eagerly  eiiquirea  the  traveller,  and  he  was 
answered  iu  great  simplicity. '  she's  at  home, 
sir,  I  guess— but  mam  doirt  know  where  f 
be— I  can't  find  out  the  way  home  ever  su 
long.'  *  What  I  my  cliild,  have  you  strayed 
and  are  lost  ?  Come  to  that  flowery  knoll 
with  me— God  has  sent  me  to  preser\e  your 
life— come,  Hud  I  uill  give  you  sopie  ^ico 
biscuit  aad  ti  bit  of  meat— you  are  weak  and 
worn,  but  1  will  lake  caie  of  you.'  The  poo;- 
innocent's  soul  bprst.fo/th  in  a  flood  pf  grate.- 
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ftil  U«r9,  not  MfeeivM  m'ak  that  bysterio  «r- 
fecitoit  which  the  had  lately  suffisrod.  She 
derived  gi-^t  relief  from  weriiiiii;,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  her  new  henefacior,  but  the 
excitement  she  Imd  just  experiencecL  aotmic 
on  her-  sensitive,  delicttte  and  exhausted 
fmme,  had  shaken  every  nerve  and  oonh 
pletely  prostrated  her  btren*^.  Site  was 
unable  to  walk,  but  the  kind  and  generous 
BearKhan  carried  her  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
where  he  had  left  his  little  store,  and  judi- 
ciouMy  regaled  her  witli  spare  and  gradual 
portions  o(  food. 

As  soon  as  she  was  moderately  refreshed. 
her  artless  answers  to  his  enquiries  iiitbrmea 
him  that  her  name  was  Lydi  a  Harper  ;  her 
parents  Kve  near  liaru's  milts ;  she  had  been 
sent  with  d:nner  to  her  father,  who  was  ma* 
king  shingles  a  littlo  way  in  the  woods,  but 
rotssed  the  right  track,  got  bewildered  and 
wandered  astray ,  <  When  I  knew  I  was  lo-it' 
she  said  *  O I  was  very  frightened— 1 8crea«n- 
ed  and  ran  nbout,  and  thretw  awav  father*s 
fiinner.'  It  at>pea<s  that  she  walked  the  first 
night  until  she  sank  do>Mrn  nearlv  stupified 
with  fatigue,  Tlie  traveller  asked  if  she  was 
lYot  afraid  wlien  it  gre-v  dark  and  she  was  all 
alone  nnd  lost  in  the  woods,  to  which  she 
rc-ptied,  *"  I  was  a  kind  of  frit^htened  all  the 
time,  btit  whc'*  1  lay  down  1  said  my  prayers 
that  tnam  learnt  me,  and  then  I  wa*nt  fright- 
<nied.*  *  pu  yau  rcuieniber  the  prayer.'  O, 
ldo»ir,  itis: — 

*  1  will  lay  me  d>iwn  in  pe.\ce,  and  take  my 
rest,  for  it  IS  thou,  Lord,  only  tliat  make«t 
me  to  dwell  in  safcvy  ;  and  into  thy  handt  I 
recommend  ray  spirit,  my  soul,  and  my  body, 
for  thou  hq^t  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  tliou 
God  of  truth  1  Amen, 

Mr.  Bcarghan  next  began  to  consider  how 
thediild  was  to  he  br.mght  along.  He  was  six- 
teen miles  past  her  father*s,  and  his  business 
would  not  allow  him  to  return  :  he  was  about 
12  miles  from  Trew\  and  no  lumse  between. 
The  child  was  unable  to  walk  ;  he  viicged  out 
a  contrivance  by  means  of  his  blanket,  and 
carried  her  forward  on  his  back.  The  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  performing  a  gooi 
fiction  buoyed  up  his  spirits  and  neivcd  his 
frame,  anil  he  beguiled  the  rigour  of  his  la- 
borious tasl^  by  the  prattle  o(  his  little  found- 
linjf,  who  had  now  become  more  sprightly 
imd  free.^ 

As  he  joameved  along  he  inquired  if  she 
had  seen  any  wiht  beasts  in  the  woods,  and 
she  an-iwered  *  No,  I  did'nt— only  ouce — 
two  black  dojLS  >»'ere  coniing  to  me— tliey 
were  not  Mr.  Burpe*s  dogs —they  stopc.  and 
'one  stood  iiu  on  its  hind  feet— tliey  aidant 
bark,  but  rutined  away  o^iiti.'  Our  traveller 
smiled  at  the  child's  simplicity,  while  she 
contmued  to  say,  *  O  sir  U*t  night— O  when 
1  awoke  in  the  midtlle  of  the  night,  O  how 
glad  I  was  ^I  thcmpht  1  was  close  to  home, 
(pr  i  lip^rd,  t\xo  caute  tnunpling  about  me, 
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hells *and  wtMn  I  oMited  * Hmrnnd  Brqeht,* 
they  lay  Htdl ;  O  I  was  glad  an^i  mv  Wvr 
was  beating  and  beaiing— 1  lay  very  stdl  to^ 
to  listen,  and  so  I  ^st  dropt  away  asleep 
agaiji-^was'at  it  a  i>(ty--they  were  all  coiief 
in  the  m'>rnmg.*^  *  Protidence  seenis  Vi  hmre 
defended  you  in  an  etppcinl  manner*  ivr 
child,  against  hidden  dangers  and  deftth*  said 
the  traveller. 

Having  carried  his  helpless  charge  ontfl 
c|«^light  was  gp>ne,  his  fattgue  was  mcr«aied 
by  tlie  dslficutiy  of  walking  on  an  almost 
trackless  road  m  tite  dark,  and  die  moou  did 
uot  rise  until  near  ten  o'clock^  At  length  be 
arrived  at  a  deserted  log  hilt  withfn  two  huIm 
of  Trew^tt,  and  beaig  alraest  ex'rausted,  lie 
determined  to  make  a,  short  stopfuige  to  re- 
cruit. Here  he  thought  to  leave  the  dnld, 
wrapped  in  his  hlanliet^  whilst  he  should 
hurry  on,  and  send  back  immediate  relief. 
He  struck  a  light,  partook  of  some  refre^ih- 
ments  with  her,  but  found  great  diffieolr  in 
getting  her  to  consent  to  remain  behrod. 
Alter  he  had  prepared  a  prettx  comfortable 
bed  ^or  her,  and  placed  her  snuglv  m  it,  he 
sat  do^vn  to  watch  untd  slie  slionid  fj}| 
asleep.  Tim  motMi  had  just  risen,  and  before 
he  started,  he  gently  approached  tiie  chRd  to 
find  if  she  were  pcrtectiy  cotapii&ed  ;  he  held 
tl»e  light  towaras  tier,  she  opened  her  bt^e 
eyes  full  uimn  hmi,  i»he  averted  her  bead, 
aJnd  subbed.  "  No  I'  exclaimed  the  trareHcr,* 
'  By  all  that's  sncre J,  I  swear  I  will  not  leave 
YQu  behmd  !*  He  forthwith  sinng  his  axe  and 
his  isun,  resumed  his  fonner  equipment,  rais- 
ed little  Lydia  from  her  lonely  couch,  and 
carried  her  safely  to  tlie  long  looked-for 
house  of  entertainment.  Although  it  wus 
quite  late,  Capt.  Josiah  Trew  w^s  easily 
aroused  to  admit  the  tmlwora  traveller  and 
hi«  little  companion,  yrho  now  stood  beside 
him  at  the  threshold  ;  for  something  told 
him  that  it  was  more  seemly  thai  she  should 
walk  than  be  carried  into  the  hou>e.  He 
had  also  tied  a  handkerchief  under  her  chin, 
in  the  fashion  ol'thc  gypsv  head  d  ess^ 
,  I'hey  %vere  soon,  placed  by  a  oom/brlah/c^ 
fire  in  a  good  liouse,  well  stored,  and  h.'essed 
with  a  hearty  and  hospitable  landlord.  Tlie 
females,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
were  speedily  afoot  and  bu«y  preparing  th^ 
required  repast.  We  fancy  we  can  see  the 
rairthlit  countenance  of  facetious  Josiali, 
^  beamtng^  with  dpwnright  exultation  as  be 
issued  his  multifarious  orders  for  every  TMd 
the  house  could  adord  to  comfort  the  wea^ 
ed  travellers.  We  can  also  fancy  tliat  we 
see  Ins  features  overclouded  and  his  eye  glbt- 
ening  with  genuine  feeling  as  he  related  that 
the  whole  country  side  ImkI  been  up  mad  m 
search  oC  a  cliild  lost  in  the  woods ;  that  fi^ar* 
ties  had  gone  in  all  directions  but  uahappily 
without  success,  and  that  ope  of  the  people 
deeply  distressed  oa  tha  occasion  was  now  ii^ 
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the  boiMt.  Our  trUYeller  imnicdmtrij  .ex* 
ctoimeH  iliat  ProvideBce  had  nmde  kun  the 
|iB|i|i3r  instriimefit  of  recover isg  that  Io«t 
child  vho  DOW  lat  before  them.  Every  one 
Hew  ro6iMl  ilieliitk'^iil,  exaoiinefl  and  fond- 
led her,  MJi*  vented  eicltmat'ioiui  of  amaze- 
meflt  aDd  aBU^fa^tlo|l.  Durinie  this  ludden 
boaiks  0  person  from  the  acQoiiiiiifr  chamber 
ru»hed  wildij  in  amoog  the  company,  snatch- 
ed the  hand  of  Uttle  Lydia,  pazed  on  her  for 
amomeut,  tl^n  clas(:ed her  to  his  bo»om. 
Jt^as  her  father! 

What  a  scene  was  here  !  what  an  overBow 
JDg  -of  •the  £nest  feehnf^s  which  adorn  hii- 
manily  1  wjiat  a  giddy  iug  inter  change  of  those 
pvre  afiections  which  spring  from  sincerity 
and  truth  *.  Bat  what  tongue  can  tell,  what 
pen  pourtray  the  varied  emotions  which  fleet* 
cd  in  rapid  succession  thr4»iD;h  the  minds  of 
thai  painfully  happy  Rroup?  The  haif-franiic 
Jojand  i^ratilodeoi  the  parent— tiie  wonder- 
inie  fits  of  delight  of  the  enfeebled  little  suf- 
ferer—the conscious  self-satirfactton  of  the 
deliverer-*  the  ofiicious  but  sincere  gratula- 
dons  of  the  e]u:ited  inmates^ must  all  be 
Cfttiroated  by  the  8nsceptibiii:y  of  the  reader. 

The  beautiful  tram  of  circumstances  which 
Previdenf  e  employed  in  this  aflcctinr:  story 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  If  the 
traveller  had  passed  Uartt^s  Mills  wi.en  the 
f)eoplo  were  stirrinx  abroad  ;  if  Shines  creek 
Itad  been  bridged  ;  $f  the  tree  had  fallen 
aeross;  if  .he  had  liad  no  gun  when  he 
theugU  a  bear  was  by—if  these  facts  had 
happened,  the  child  might  have  perished. 

lie  u  ho  sustains  the  mighty  planets  in  their 
courses  and^controls  the  motion  of  a  pnrtirle 
of  dmtr— H«  who  rules  the  awful  storm  and 
if  nds  forth  the  ttniling  sunbeam,  works  his 
wise  purposes  in  mystery  to  us— 

s  then  expressive  silence,  nime  His  pmite.'* 


IS   1    NOT   HAPPY  ? 

Jin  Intending  Accoyiti  of  a  very  pour  old  "Wo- 
f»«n,  from  a  ISperch  of  the  JUn.  Hugh 
SrowEtLyAI.  A.,  <f  Moncketter,  (Eng,) 
Amokc  the  recent  publications  af  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  we  find 
the  folkmitig  narrative,  honorable  alike  to 
tfie  heads  and  hearts  of  the  two  amiable  dig< 
pitaries  of  the  church  of  England  who  ap- 
^arin  iti  and  ia  the  highest  degree  encour- 
aging to  those  who  love  the  temperance 
cause.  When  all  the  elerfiy  in  Ortat  Britain 
and  America  shall  be  found  thtis  beneficent' 
Ijp  and  actively  engaged,  we  may  look  for  the 
vpeedy  addition  of  an  immense  amount  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  '^SMUA  ^ 

Thebb  was  an  aged  woman  who  liaflJH  rcl 


far  from  my  own  residence,  and  wliose  < 


ter,  through  whom  I  became  acquainted  with 
her,  V  as  a  teacher  in  my  own  Sunday  school^ 
She  had  been  led  at  an  early  period  to  fall 
into  habits  of  drunkenness.  Thcfie  grew  up 
with  her,  till  for  13  years  she  liad  not  known 
what  it  was  to  be  perfectly  sober.  She  re- 
peatedly passed  nights  on  the  pavement ;  and 
so  abandoned  was  she,  that  she  once  attempt- 
ed her  daughter's  life ;  and  on  my  advice  the 
daughter  forsook  her  home.  A  little  bcQr 
who  remained  with  her,  was  found  shivering 
in  a  state  of  nudity  in  the  cellur,  stripped 
even  of  his  shirt,  to  gratify  tlie  craving  of 
the  mother  fur  drink.  O,  mothers  I  see  what 
this  sin  can  do !  It  can  destroy  die  oi'erflkiw 
ings  of  maternal  love. 

Our  jadics  came  forward  to  take  care  of 
the  child,  and  showed  that  they  vera  not 
afraid  to  avow  themselves  members  of  the 
temperance  society.  We  do  not  need  to 
sign  the  temperance  declaration  for  ourselves, 
but  we  need  it  in  order  to  show  an  eiample 
to  others ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
gratitude  aLd  joy  that  we  may  have  (liehon*  r 
of  being  members  of  tlic  temperance  society. 

This  poor  woman,  who  as  I  said  was  reduc<-^ 
ed  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  a  human  being  to  be 
in,  was  at  this  period  visited  by  a  lady  who 
never  despaired,  but  followed  up  the  work, 
and  who  induced  her  to  come  to  a  meeting 
of  the  temperance  society.  Our  society  in 
Sniford  was  then  in  its  ij«fancy.  It  was  the 
first  established  iii  England,  and  I  shall  al* 
ways  esteem  it  an  honor  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  Ihe  practice  in  this  couotry. 
She  came  to  the  meeting ;  my  eye  was  arres- 
ted by  her  appearance,  and  from  the  remarks 
that  were, made,  I  saw  lier  tremble  on  her 
seat.  As  she  went  out  she  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter,  "Ah  !  what  things  he  told  mc  ;  if  1  live 
till  next  Sunday,  I  will  go  and  hear  tliat  man 
preach,"     •*  I  wish  you   would,"  said  the 


dnuj^hrer,  "  it  will  be  a  liapm-  day  for  me." 
?ar  being  inclement. 


The  season  of  the  year 
the  poor  woman, when  the  went  away, caught 
a  rlieumatic  fever.  I  was  sent  for  to  see  her; 
and  when  1  entered  the?  cellar,  I  was  struck 
with  the  whole  appta^uncc.  The  only  article 
in  the  place,  besides  the  b*  d,  was  a  three 
legged  stool.  When  I  entered,  she  raised 
her  emaciated  body,  and  in  an  agony  cried 
our,  *•  That's  the  man  !  that's  the  man!"  and 
after  a  few  moments  she  said  to  me,  "  You 
have  cut  the  flesh  oflf  my  bones— what  a  poor 
old  fool  have  I  lieeo.  Ah  !  if  God  Almighty 
would  let  me  get  ofl  this  bed^  I  would  put 
my  hand  in  the  fire  and  ham  it  off,  before  i 
would  taste  fiin  again.**  I  told  the  poor  wo- 
man of  Peter*s  presumption,  and  of  Peter's 
fall ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible.  I 
found  she  had  a  chaotic  oind,  but  I  remem- 
bered th^  Spirit  that  bid  a  world  arise  out  of 
ch^|»*  She  got  better,  and  her  first  eflbrt 
w|tf4ftrcra\vl  to  the  Wedcesilay  evening  lee- 
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ture,  and  from  that  time  to  this  she  has  never 
uiissed  being  at  the  house  of  God  three  tiroes 
in  the  course  of  the  week.  Mark  this,  those 
that  say  that  tanperance  sodscies  ase  an* 
fricndl/  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Tber  are  the 
liarbinRers  to  lead  to  the  blood  thatcleanseth 
from  all  sin.  The  poor  woman  not  only  at- 
tended the  churdi,  but  God  opened  her 
heart  to  receive  the  truth,  and  tJie  diange 
without  and  within  is  perfectly  wonderful. 
Uer  daughter,  after  three  montlis*  trial,  aiEain 
went  CO  reside  with  her  mother,  and  by  Uieir 
united  eflforts,  they  soon  furnished  the  cellar. 
The  poor  woman,  against  the  consecration  of 
our  new  church,  would  have  a  new  dress,  H 
being  14  years  since  she  had  had  one  before. 
She  determined  tuion  having  a  black  bomba- 
zine, which  was  formerly  thought  the  finesp 
thing  people  could  wear.  She  was  advised 
not  to  have  black,  because  she  was  not  in 
mourning  ;  but  ay,  she*d  have  a  black  gown, 
that  slie  would,  one  of  the  best  she  cciuld  get. 
After  the  consecration  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  i  ren»inded  him  of  the  seat  she  oc- 
cupied in  the  middle  aisle.  His  lurd&hip  had 
observed  her,  and  remarked  fhnt^  here  nas 
not  a  more  decent  person  in  the  whole  con- 
gregation. 

After  this  she  began  to  thirst  for  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge— the  word  of  God ;  and 
though  she  was  sixty  ^ears  of  anc,  and  her 
inemorv  had  become  obtuse,  the  came  to  the 
Sahbatb  school,  and  set  down  with  the  alpha- 
bet class :  (there  is  humility,  there  is  sitting 
again  at  Jesus'  feet !)  and  not  only  did  she 
do  this,  but  she  said,  that  when  she  thought 
what  a  poor  wretched  creature  she  had  been, 
she  felt  that  she  was  not  fit  to  b\i  with  those 
dear  lambs.  Now,  let  me  say,  that  she  had 
not  signed  her  name  more  than' f  even  months, 
when  she  went  to  borrow  sometbmg  of  her 
sihier.  She  had  scarcely  got  into  the  cellar, 
before  she  saw  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  two 
^las^es  beside  it,  and  a  neighbor  can:e  in  to 
have  a  regular  drunken  bout  niih  the  sibter. 
Her  sister  started  up,  locked  the  door,  and 
said  to  her,  **  Now,  thee  old  fool,  get  thee 
in  and  get  drunk  ;  what  dost  thee  mean  by 
playing  the  fool  with  these  temperance 
folks  ?*^  She  told  me  that  she  knew  not  ^hat 
to  do  in  order  to  get  away,  and,  therefore, 
she  lifted  up  her  heart  to  uod  for  direction 
"  He  told  me  ivhat  to  do,*'  she  sa>d,  **  and  I 
bejfged  my  sister  to  let  me  go  and  remove  a 
saucepan  which  I  had  put  on  the  hop,  con- 
taining my  supper."  The  sister  consented, 
**  and  I  rushed  out,''  she  added,  **  like  a  cat 
on  a  mouse.  I  cot  into  my  cellar,  fell  down 
on  my  knees,  and  tbanked  God  that  he  had 
put  it  into  my  heart  how  to  escape."  Go  ye 
and  do  likewise,  and  with  regard  to  ardent 
spirits,  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.  Let 
abstinence  be  the  motto  of  every  reclaimed 
drunkard. 

The  poor  wonsat).  Some  linie  a^o,  was  cx' 


tremely  ill,  tod  the  doctor  catting  in.  be . 
found  her  in  a  state  of  great  ernhmmuom,  aad  ] 
de»ired  hei  to  take  beer,  «r  aha  wooAd  not 
recover.    "  Well,  thew,*'  she  said,  ir  it  m 

TBeLoRD^S  WII,L,  1  WILL  DIE,  FOWL  I  WOtfU 
RATHER  DIE   THAIT  RUW  THE  RISK  OF  BEIITO 

WHAT  I  HAVE  BCEK  V*  Oh,  whmt  a  blessec 
change!  After  due  instruction,  I  arfmincri 
her  to  the  communion  table,  mod  there,  ii 
each  returning- period,  sits  that  poor  wofaaa, 
out  of  whom  n  may  be  said  that  Christ  bach 
cast  seven  devils.  OIh  how  docs  Satan  cafter 
mto  tJie  poor  victim  of  ardent  aptrits,  aad 
lead  him  captive  at  his  will !  it  »  aotfai&g 
but  the  omnipotent  Spirit  of  Jesoc  chat  cao 
ca4t  the  evil  spirit  out !  Tliat  poor  vmioaa  » 
now  sitting,  clothed  in  her  right  mind,  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  If  ever  I  feel  mj  heart  cold, 
or  my  energies  dormant,*  when  engaged  m 
my  pulpit  exercises,  I  have  but  to  look  at  ber 
earnestly,  and  to  think  of  her  case,  and  a 
fills  me  with  new  heart,  and  life,  and  fawe, 
for  I  see  wlmt  the  Saviour  has  wrought.  I 
will  give  you  the  testimony  of  n»y  own  koa- 
ored  father  and  diocesan  with  reM>ect  to  this 
woman.  He  doubted  whether  the  fact  was 
not  colored,  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
cellar.— Sitting  down  on  a  stool,  she  related 
the  case  herself,  and  ended  erery  sentenct 
by  the  phrase,  •*  Is  I  not  happy  ?»•—»»  Here 
is  my  Dible,"  she  said,  ''  and  1  hope  aoaa  to 
be  able  to  read  it  ^myself— is  1  not  happy  T 
She  insisted  upon  our  going  into  the  lack 
room,  and  turning  down  ttie  bed,  and  diow- 
iog  us  her  coarse  but  dean  and  oooalortable 
sheets  and  blankets,  she  said,  ^  Is  I  not  hap- 
py ?'*  I  saw  my  beloved  fatber*s  heart  bam 
into  a  $;ush  of  tears,  for  he  saw  that  she  wu 
happy  indeed,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
Temperance  Society  has  had  a  pre-eminent 
place  m  his  heart,  and  love,  and  prayera, 


INJURIES  FAOM  FRISSIDS. 

Those  who  have  their  iojrs,  have  a/so  their 
griefs  in  proportion  ;  and  none  can  eacreiite- 

ly  exalt  or  depress  friends  but  fnends.  The 
harsh  things  which  come  from  the  reat  of 
the  world,  are  received  and  repulsed  with 
titat  spirit  which  every  honest  man  hears 
about  him,  for  his  own  vindication  ;  bat  aa- 
kindne:)S  in  words  or  actions  among  friends, 
afiects  us  the  first  instant  in  the  utmost  re> 
cesses  of  out  souls.  Indiflerent  peopje.  if  I 
may  so  say,  can  wuuiid  us  oiily  ia  the  hete- 
rogeneous parts,  maim  us  in  our  legs  or 
arms,  but  the  friend  can  make  no  pass  hut  at 
the  heart  itself.  On  the  other  side,  the  aio^ 
impotent  assistance,  the  mere  well-wiahes  a 
a  friend,  give  a  man  constancy  and  coaraf^: 
St  tl^  most  prevailing  force  of  ail  hif 

^  ie^.    it  is  here  only  he  enjoys  and  sef- 

^tu  the  quick. 
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«« Unto  Bm  vho  ha$h  loved  w,  and  gone  Umaeff 
for  ttf,  <md  -wtuhed  tujrom  our  tint  in  kU  otan 

^•o<i»'— ReT. 

t 
How  BATH  HB  KOTBO  vf  ?  Aak  the  sUr 

That  on  its  woiid'rous  mitsion  iped. 
Hung  tremblinfl;  o*er  that  manger  ieene» 

Wliere  he,  the  Eternal,  bo«rd  hit  head  : 
He,  who  of  earth  doth  seal  the  doom, 
Pound  in  her  lowest  innr,  xo  boox  ! 

Jadeti*t  moantaiMi  lift  joar  Toie* » 
With  tegeoda  of  the  SavkMir  fnagbt  t 

Speak  fiiTor'd  OtiTeC  to  oft 
Ac  midoight*8  prayerful  Tigila  aooght  i 

And  Cedron*a  brook,  whoae  rippling  va?e 

Freqotnt  hia  weary.feet  did  Ibt*. 

How  hath  he  loyed  na  ?    Ask  the  bainl 
That  fled  hia  woes  with  breathleaa  haste ; 

Aak  the  weak  fHend*a  denial  tone, 
Soaree  bj  hia  bittereat  tears  effae*d ; 

Ask  of  the  traitor's  kiss,  and  see 

What  Jesni  has  endured  for  thee. 

Ask  of  Gethieraane,  whose  dcwa 
Shrunk  from  the  rooiamre  strangelj  rod, 

%Vhieh  in  that  unwatehM  hoar  of  paioy 
His  agonizing  templea  shed  ! 

The  scourge,  the  thorn,  whose  angoisk  aore^ 

Lake  the  unanawering  lamb,  he  bore. 

How  hath  he  lored  juf    Aak  the  cross, 
llie  Roman  spear,  the  shrouded  skjr. 

Ask  of  the  sheeted  dead,  who  burst 
'l*heir  eerementa  at  hia  fearful  er^. 

Oh,  aak  no  more,  but  bow  thy  pride. 

And  yield  thy  heart  to  him  who  died. 


From  tbe  Lady**  Book. 
THE   RBWARD. 

(CoiOiimd  from  page  4m  and  ixmchded.) 
Thb  unexpected  step  was  sincereljr  regret- 
*  ted  by  those  who  had  taken  her  under  their 
protection ;  for,  though  they  had  harbored 
doubts  as  to  the  parity  of  her  character,  the 
hope  tliat  it  was  without  cause  predominat- 
ed ;  and,  in  oroportion  to  this  hope,  was  their 
stfTeciion  heightened  by  a  sense  of  tbe  wrong 
which,  if  innocent,  she  was  suffering.  How- 
ever, as  intercourse  with  those  whose  esteem 
^be  had  lost. must  subject  her  to  painful  mor- 
tifications, tney  could  not  condemn  the  de- 
sire to  a\'oid  them.  Various  conjectures 
were  formed  as  lo  her  fate,  but  her  name 
was  soon  forgotten  by  the  gay  and  the  bu^y 
—by  most  except  Maria  Everett.  She  could 
not  stifle  an  occasional  regret  when  reflect- 
ing on  the  ruin  she  had  wrought.    Yet  she 


had  expressed  so  much  compassion  for  the 
**  poor  girl'*  that  her  own  agency  or  interest 
in  the  mischief  she  was  occasionm^,  was  ne* 
▼er  suspected.  Her  object  was  accomplish- 
ed; and  it  probably  would  have  been  without 
the  disgraceful  artiHce  to  which  she  had  re- 
sorted. She  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
Trask.  External  circumstances  conspired 
to  render  their  prospects  of  earthly  bliss  the 
briehtest.  They  seemed  destined  to  tread  a 
path  upon  which  even  tbe  favorites  of  fortune 
might  look  with  envy.  But  Trask  knew  lit- 
tle of  the  being  upon  whom  he  had  placed 
his  best  affections.  Her  undisciplined  mind, 
and  a  temper  unaccustomed  to  control,  pro- 
ved effectual  barriers  to  domestic  peace. — 
Time  passed  on,  and,  with  its  progress,  the 
husband's  heart  and  presence  were  increas- 
ingly alienated  from  his  home.  At  one  time, 
passing  his  wife's  room,  \^hen  she  was  not 
aware  of  his  being  in  the  house,  he  overheard 
a  conversation  between  her  and  her  confidant^ 
in  which  the  part  she  had  acted  relative  to 
Ellen  Prentiss,  was  deve!op>ed.  His  respect 
for  her  had  long  been  diminishing—nowhe 
was  thoroughly  disgusted,  he  almost  hated 
the  author  of  such  barbarity.  Reproaches 
on  his  part  produced  only  chagrin  in  Vis  wife. 
She  was  vexed  at  the  exposure  of  her  con- 
duct, but  not  humbled.  Her  unsubdued  spi- 
nt  aisdained  concessions  or  conciliatory 
measures.  Every  feeling  of  affection  having 
now  been  driven  from  his  heart,  the  disap- 
pointed, irritated  husband  sought  companions 
and  recreations  abroad.  The  hours  which 
should  have  been  sacred  to  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, were  spent  in  places  of  public  resort. 
Who  cannot  anticipate  the  result  ?  Loss  of 
property  and  respectability  followed  m  the 
tram  or  gaiirbling— intemperance,  and  their , 
kindred  vices.  Tne  deserted  wife  to6  late  dis* 
covered  that  she  had  planted  her  own  pillow 
with  thorns.  Friends,  who  hud  clustered  a- 
round  her  in  the  bright  days  of  prosperity,' 
were  dispersed  bv  the  dark  clouds  gatnerin^ 
in  her  horizon.  Mutual  criminationii  had  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  hei  self  and  the 
woman  to  whose  influence  was  to  be  imput- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  the  unamiable  traits 
in  her  character.  Without  the  least  effort 
to  gain  friends,  or  prepare  for  the  future  ex- 
igencies into  which  she  might  be  brought,  she 
abandoned  herself  wholly  to  self-reproach 
and  despair.  Her  splendid  domestic  estab- 
Jishment  had  been  exchanged  for  a  contract- 
ed room  in  a  boarding-house,  and  here  she 
st>ught  to  bury  herself  and  feast  upon  her 
own  misery. 

One  nighty  on  the  return  of  her  husband 
to  their  lodgings,  at  an  unusually  late  honrV 
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sheMtc^edft  ftivonible  cbwRe  in  hwup- 
pe»raiic«.  Inst«Ml  of  tlie  alinott  ferocious 
iMiiner  with  which  he  often  came  into  her 
pretence,  his  demeeiNNirdeooted  n  sabdoiBd 
tptrtt  He  wttt  Silent,  and  teemed  thouKht- 
fnl  nod  tndy  joMmg  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  rettlett  wakefulnett.  The  wife's 
scntibilities  and  tolicitode  were  awakened, 
and  when,  in  the  rooming,  be  CTideoilr  lin- 
gered m  the  room,  %nd.  at  he  left  it,  bestow- 
ed upon  her  a  look  of  abnoti  tendemetv,  khe 
experienced  the  fell  tide  of  returning  aiSec- 
lion-^for  woman  ttitl  loves  even  when  coo- 
tciout  that  the  hat  tuffered  and  iniicted 
wrong.  Hope  wat  permitted  to  banith  eve- 
ry  other  feeling.  Her  hutband  had  opened 
Kit  ejret  upon  the  course  he  wat  purMitng, 
and  was  ready  to  retrac^  his  stept  to  com- 
fort and  retpeoubility,  were  her  delightful 
thoughts.  In  iinannation,  she  was  happy  in 
his  love,  And  she  began  to  be  impatient  for 
hit  return,  that,  by  kindnets,  she  might  en- 
courage his  amendment.  That  day  the  corpse 
of  Henry  Trask  was  brought  home  to  liis 
distracted  wife.  '  A  niesseii)(er  liad  previous- 
ly infarmed  her  of  his  having  fallen  in  a  duel, 
the  result  of  a  gaming-house  quarrel  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  which,  according  to  ai  range- 
ment,  was  now  honorabfy  adjusted. 

Mrs.  Trask,  from  that  moment,  forgot  iiit 
ill  treatment  of  herself,  dwelling  only  upon 
his  past  aflection,  and  accusing  herself  as  the 
cause  of  his  ruin.  She  was  left  in  a  wretch- 
ed condition,  pennylest,  helpless,  without 
friends,  a  prey  to  the  most  agoiiizmg  reflec- 
tions. A  gentleman,  who  had  lost  his  wife 
,  several  years  previous^  and  had  lodgings  in 
the  neighborhood,  on  learning  from  Ins  mnd- 
iady  something  of  her  history,  and  that  she 
would  like  a  private  residence  in  tlie  coun- 
try, offered  to  furnish  the  means  for  her  re- 
moval, and  comfortable  subsistence  one  year, 
delicately  pmhibiting  the  least  intimation 
which  would  betrav  uie  donor.  The  money 
was  conveyed  to  the  wretdied  woman  thro' 
the  lendlaidy,  and,  in  a  short  time,  Mrs. 
Trask*s  place  of  residence  was  known  only 
to  a  few^  including  the  person  through  whom 
she  received  the  cimrity  which  had  enabled 
her  to  lesve  New  York. 

On  settling  herself  at  B— ,  her  natural 
hauKhtinest  of  spirit,  not  yet  conquered,  in- 
duced her  to  desire  effectual  concealment 
from  all  former  acquaintance,  and  she  assu- 
med the  noroe  of  Lincoln,  by  which  she  mutt 
at  present  be  designated,  ohe  here  cheristi- 
.ed  a  state  of  feeling  whidi  was  fa»t  paralyz- 
ing every  mental  mid  bodily  energy.  Her 
watted  form,  haiegard  featuies.  and  agoniz- 
ed expression  of  countenance,  bore  alarming 
testimony  to  the  corroding  effects  of  grief, 
disappointment,  and  remorse,  as  in  her  case 
unmitigated  by  hope,  unaccompanied  even 
by  the  excitement  which  suspense  creates, 
and  aggravated  by  entire  teclution  from  so- 


ciety. In  this  sechiticMi,  howe^r.  mtrm  nB»- 
ed  up  for  her  friends  more  valuable  than 
those  she  had  lost. 

Mr.  Ilorton,  the  clergymaA  of  B  ,  a- 
domed  his  higli  and  holy  caUisg  by  a  bte  of 
uniforin  piety  and  active  benevolence.  In 
his  indefatigable  exertions  to  discharge  tlie 
sacred  duties  of  his  office^  he  was  greatly  aid- 
ed by  tlie  ooni^iial  spint  and  labor*  of  fait 
wife^  who  considered  tt^r  peculiar  province 
to  cheer  and  assist  the  distressed,  and  to  »c> 
ooaint  her  husband  with  any  new  openiug 
for  usefulness  which  miglit  Invite  his  atten- 
tioB.  She  was  not  long  in  learning  eoongh 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  ap^rent  circumstances  to 
be  assured  that  she  had  a  claim  upon  thetr 
sympatliy,  and  immediatelv  obtained  Mr. 
Horton*s  assent  to  a  Joint  call  upon  thettran* 
ter.  The  reception  was  not  very  eno^ttrag- 
ing.  Mrt.  Lincoln  maintained  a  painfal  re- 
terve  in  regard  to  her  histoiy,  merely  saying 
that  she  Imd  experienced  severe  triaisaod 
revertes,  and  betrayed  an  embarrassment 
and  iineatiiiest  which,  in  one  evident^  ac- 
customed to  the  world,  could  not  easily  be 
accounted  for.  But  the^e  messengers  of 
merry  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  endea- 
vors to  win  her  confidence,  and  administer 
balm  to  her  wounded  spirit.  For,  whether 
ber  evident  wretchedness  was  caused  by  coitt 
or  affliction,  or  both,  she  w«s  one  to  whom 
tliey  were  commanded  to  exhibit  the  instmo- 
tions  and  consolations  of  Hit  holy  religion, 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  that  whidb  was 
loet. 

Repeated  calls,  made  both  separately  and 
tofcetntr,  appeared  to  have  awaxened  in  the 
forlorn  woman  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
gratitude,  yet  the  constraint  in  her  manoer 
was  not  overcome.  Returning  one  after- 
noon from  a  walk,  during  which  she  had 
dropped  in  to  utter  a  word  of  kindness  to  the 
stranger,  Mrs.  UorUm  said  to  her  husband^— 

*' Inere  is  something  in  Mis.  Lincoln ^t ap- 
pearance which  I  cannot  account  for  :  she 
seems  as  though  my  presence  awakened  un- 
pleasant reccollections ;  it  is  often  painful  to 
wttdeti  ber  confntiou  when  I  appproarti 
her." 

**  Perhaps  vou  resemble-  some  friend  she 
has  lostj"  replied  Mr.  Horton. 

"  It  moj  be— and  certainly  I  have  often 
tliougbt  that  her  face  is  not  a  new  one  tome." 

At  the  succeeding  interview  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  evident  cordi- 
ality, but  witli  iinpressifig  perturbation.  Mrs. 
Horton  was  eudeavourins,  as  usual,  to  soothe 
and  profit  the  abject  of  her  benevolent  visit, 
by  presenting  sucii  topics  as  might  be  appli- 
cable to  her  case,  wliatever  was  the  cause  of 
her  distress,  when  the  unhappy  woman,  una- 
ble longer  to  restrain  her  feelings,  convul- 
sively exclaimed*- 

*'  Oh  !  madam,  you  know  not  that  tlie 
wretched  being  to  whom  you  offer  console^ 
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timi  has  inftkted  upon  you  the  most  cruel  in* 
jury.  The  name  by  which  i  am  here  knowo 
is  assumed,— your  attentions  have  been  be- 
stowed  upon  the  widow  of  Henry  Tmsk.** 

Mrs.  HortOB  was  petrified.  CJonfused  re- 
coHectiont  rushed  upon  her  mtiid— and  in 
the  care-worn,  sunken  countenance  before 
her,  she  discovered  some  traces  of  tlie  once 
fascinating,  high-mmded  Maria  Everett.  An 
explanation  ensued  :— 

**  Frdm  ilie  firbt  moment  that  1  sttw  you," 
said  the  self-oondemued  woman, "  1  was  im- 

Pressed  with  the  idea  that  you  were  Ellen 
'rcmtiss^ — subsequent  interviews,  with  the 
infomiatu>n  I  gleaned  from  others,  confirmed 
my  suspicions.  For  some  time  1  dreaded  a 
n cognition  of  my  own  person:  hut  your 
kindness  has  won  my  heart,  and  I  have  longed 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  my  guilt  and  my 
•orrows." 

She  then  rcluted  the  particulars  already  re- 
corded, and  concluded  with  saying—*'  And 
now  I  can  only  expect  that  you  will  abandon 
me  to  the  desolation  I  deserve,  and  cense  to 
cherish  the  viper  that  has  stung  you  to  the 
heart." 

^*Notlf  1  hope  for  forgiveness  from  above,*' 
was  the  meek  reply ;  '*  your  history,  instead 
of  inclining  me  to  -deseit  you,  has  excited  a 
itronger  desire  tliat  you  may  be  restored  to 
happiness,  and  a  proof  of  confidence  in  roe 
creates  a  sense  of  obligation.  But  my  feel- 
tnt^s  huFo  been  too  strongly  excited  to  allow 
of  prolonging  this  conversation.  1  wtU  see 
you  again  soon." 

And,  indeed,  in  Mrs.  Horton.  we  have 
found  the  lost  Oiphan,  Ellen.  On  leaving 
Mr.  Bond's  family  she  took  lodgings  in  a  di»> 
cam  part  of  the  city,  and,  by  her  capability 
in  sewing  and  the  nicer  departments  of  fe- 
male industry,  was  able  lo  procure  a  main- 
tenance without  returning  to  the  humbler 
grade  from  which  she  had  been  removed. 
Having  learnt  the  evanescent  imture  of  all 
earthly  plei»ures,  and  tlie  instability  of 
earthly  friends,  she  sought  and  obtained  en- 
during happiness  and  an  abiding  friend  in 
intercourse  with  the  Father  above.  Her 
character  thus  became,  in  the  Higliest  sense, 
ennobird  and  refined. 

At  a  8nmn»er  residence  in  the  country, 
where  she  had  gone  with  a  family  who  in- 
vited her  to  accompany  them,  as  much  from 
kindness  to  her  as  to  be  accomniodited  with 
her  services,  she  was  thjrown  into  the  society 
of  Mr.  Horton.  A  person  'of  less  discrimi- 
nation titan  he  possessed,  would  not  have 
been  long  in  disco^ehng  that  she  was  etni- 
neutly  fitted  to  he  a  help- meet  in  his  labours 
of  love.  Soon  after  tlifeir  marriage  he  re- 
moved to  B— — ,  where  tlie  tempest-tossed, 
desolate  orphan  found  a  happy  home^  and 
ample  opportunity  for  executing  the  dictates 
of  a  benevolent  heart.  The  facts  with  which 
nhe  had  now  become  acquainted  relative  to 


Mrs.  Trosk,  awakened  no  feeling  of  reseat* 
ment ;  and,  in  her  eflbrts  to  convince  her  of 
this,  and  to  remove  that  consuming  melan- 
choly of  which  she  was  the  subject,  Mr.  Hop- 
ton  cordially  coincided.  Their  kiii4ness  not 
only  inspired  her  witu  the  most  unbounded 
gratitude  and  respect,  but  gradually  ove«- 
came  her  reserve,  till  she  felt  somewhat  like 
ease  in  their  presence.  She  felt  that  they 
«  ere  friends.  Her  haughty,  unyielding  bpirit 
was  subdued ;  the  assumed  name  was  dis- 
carded—and as  much  of  her  history,  as  pro- 
priety dictated,  was  made  known  to  tnoae 
who  sought  her  acquaintance. 

As  the  means  with  which  she  bad  been 
furnished  for  defraying  hei  expenses  were 
nearly  exhausted,  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
some  exertion  to  support  herself,  and  began 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  useful  employ* 
ments.  About  this  time,  ibe  gent'eman,  on 
whose  bounty  she  hod  been  living,  having 
oqpasion  to  pass  near  B——*  on  a  journey^ 
left  his  direct  course  that  be  might  make 
inquiries  respecting  ber  situation,  and,  if 
advisable,  continue  his  assistance.  Havin(^ 
called  at  her  lodi^ings,  he  introduced  himseU 
as  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  — -— ,  the  person 
who  had  oeen  tlie  almoner  of  bis  beneficence. 
A  brief  conversation  led  him  to  conclude 
tiiat  her  retirement  had  not  been  unprofita- 
ble; and  the  warm  terms  in  which  she  spoke 
of  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  induced  him 
to  call  upon  them,  judging  tliat  be  could  ob» 
tain  full  satisfaction  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
further  appropriation  for  ber  benefit,  and,  at 
the  same  time^  commission  them  to  commu- 
nicate what  be  should  bestow.  The  object 
pf  his  visit  at  the  parsonage  procured  him  a 
cordial  reception,  v^hile  he  seemed  as  much 
gratified  by  an  interview  with  its  inmates,  as 
previous  encomiums  hod  prepared  liiin  to 
expect.  Indeed,  the  apparent  interest  with 
which  he  observed  Mrs.  Horton  could  not 
have  been  heightened  by  long  acquaintance, 
and  the  emotions  occasioned  by  the  childish 
glee  of  a  little  girl  two  or  three  years  of  afie> 
who  was  gliding  about  tlie  room,  showed  that 
he  was  or  had  been  a  father.  On  hearing  the 
child  addressed  by  the  name  of  ZHen,  be 
started,  gaaed  alteinately  at  her  and  the 
mother,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  seemed  . 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  Then  reus* 
ing  himself,  he  said  a  domestic  scene  like  the 
present  was  to  him  painfully  interesting,  for 
It  reminded  him  of  a  treasure  he  hod  irrevo* 
cably  lost,  and  added,  **  the  name  Ellen  awa* 
kens  a  thousand  dear  and  ogonixing  lefleo* 
tioiis."  Observing  an  expression  of  syn-.pa- 
thv  m  the  countenances  of  those  to  wliom  he 
adidressed  himself,  he  continued — **  It  is  now 
many  years  since  I  revisited  En^Und,  my 
native' countrv.  on  business,  leaving  a  Mifo 
and  child  in  New  York.  When  I  returned, 
my  wife  had  removed  from  the  house  in  which 
I  left  her,  and  1  was  unable  to  discover  her 
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T^udetkot;  even  to  thii  dnr  toe  Aott  inae- 
ftitif(Able  tearcb  has  sfibrded  no  iotelligence 
of  her  or  my  daughter.  They  were  both 
named  £Uen.  Since  I  have  been  sitting 
here,  I  haiFe  ahnost  fancied  that  the  identical 
beintff  were  before  me,  to  strongly  am  I  re- 
minded of  whai  they  were  when  1  gaaed  up- 
on them  for  the  last  time.  Their  imacek, 
borne  away  on  my  heart,  unobliteratedby 
any  tnbeec^eeM  meetiun  with  the  beloved 
originals,  still  live  in  my  memory.  1  forget 
the  changes  which  time  effeou,  and  often 
find  myscif,  as  now,  lookiaf?  for  my  child  in 
that  little  prattler,  not  realiziug,  that,  if  alive, 
she  must  be  a  woman.'' 

Mrs.  Horton  listened  with  increased  emo- 
tion—she  scarcely  breathed.  Her  husband 
watched  her  movements  in  silence,  feeling 
himself  inadequate  to  participate  in  a  task 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  &uch  thrilling  to- 
terest  as  the  one  for  which  she  was  evidently 
Mf^epariag  herself*— but  hit  eye  said,  "  my 
neart  leads  yours— may  God  sustain  you.^ 
With  considerable  composure,  bhe  at  length 
as^cd  the  stranger  what  would  be  the  age  of 
his  daughter  if  yet  living  ? 

**  Tweftt;^-six." 

Suppressing  somewhat  the  tumult  within, 
ehe  crossed  the  room,  and,  taking  from  her 
bosom  ihe  minmture  which  had  been  her 
predotts  charge  from  childhood,  inquired 
whether  he  recognijBed  it?  He  did  not  move 
»— he  uttered  not  a  word— but,  gazing  on  the 
object  before  liim,  his  eyes  became  fixed,  as 
It  were,  in  death.  With  the  assistance  which 
he  summoned,  Mr.  Uorton  was  able  to  sus- 
tain his  agitated  wife,  and  ere  long  restore 
their  guest.  The  latter,  slowlv  recovering, 
looked  upon  them  inquiringly.  Mrs.  Horton, 
in  a  iew  words,  communicated  all  she  knew 
of  herself.  Mr.  Murray  feebly  extended  his 
arms,  and  wept  upon  this  neck  of  his  long 
lost  daughter. 

'*  That  miniature,'*  said  he,  as  he  was  one 
day  viewing  it  with  a  look  which  told  Ihmv 
dear  the  original  had  been  to  his  heart, ''  was 
designed  to  have  been  my  solace  during  my 
absence  from  vour  mother  ;  had  it  not,  by 
an  oversight,  been  left  with  her,  I  should 
now  want  the  assurance  which  it  gives  me, 
that  nvy  child  is  indeed  restored  to  inv  arms." 

As  Mrs,  Uorton  could  direct  her  father  to 
the  neighbourhoo<l  in  which  she  had  lived 
during  her  childhood,  lie  took  her  with  him 
to  New-Yoik,  hoping  to  learn  some  particu- 
lars reapectirg  tlie  death  of  his  wife.  After 
many  laborious  inquiries  to  no  purpose,  he 
discovered  the  sexton  who  interred  Mrs. 
Murray,  and  succeeded  iu  brinitiiig  the  eir^ 
cnmstance  to  his  recollection.  The  old  man 
naiHod  a  few  facts  corroboratoir  of  Mrs. 
Horton's  account,  and  added.  *^  maybe  1 
liave  a  ^aper  which  she  left.  1  kept  it  a  long 
time,  think mg  sopie  friend  of  liers  might  ap- 


pear wno  woura  vaioe  it."    And  ne  aeoa 
produced  part  of  a  letter,  designed  for  Mr. 
Murray,  in  which,  though  it  bore  theiaapreea 
of  time,  he  readily  traced  a  haod-writmg  an 
familiar  as  was  the  image  of  ber  by  wliom  it 
was  executed.    The  substance  of  iuconteats 
has  been  anticipated  in  relating  what  tranftpir* 
ed  between  his  departure  for  England  uidhcr 
death.    This  imperfect  fragment  was  an  in- 
valuable treasure  to  him,  espectally  as  it  re- 
moved the  mystery  which  previously  hao^ 
over  her  diappeartmce.    He  tmd  not  before 
doubted  the  integrity  of  Iter  conduct ;  but 
now  the  whole  was  explained — and,  being 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  possession  of  every 
circumstance  which  the  present  life  would 
disclose,  his  mind  was  comparatively  at  re»e, 
no  longer  harassed  by  suspense  and  unccfw 
tainty.    Becoming  one  of  Mr.  Uorton  *s  do* 
mestic  circle,  he  found  a  quiet  congenial 
liome,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  that  hap- 
piness which,  a  sbort  period  biefore,  he  re- 
garded as  irrecoverably  lost.    The  poor  and 
afflicted,  as  well  as  the  objects  of  his  natural 
affection,  were  benefitted  by  his  ample  for- 
tune.   From  a  regnrd  to  propriety,  as  wcdil 
^  to  aflford  liia  daughter  the  gratification  of 
returning  good  for  an  mtendedei-il,  be  placed 
at  her  disposal  the  means  of  providing  every 
comfort  for  the  unfttrtimate  woman  vmo  bad 
been  the  cause  of  her  severest  trials,  at  she 
was,  though  undesignedly,  the  occasion  of 
her  present  happiness.    Mrs.  Trask's  eon* 
stitution  had  been  so  impaired  by  the  ii9- 
moderate  indulgence  of  sorrow,  acting  upon 
a  temperament  naturally  irritable,  and  nC" 
companied  by  a  rebellious,  self-tonnentmg 
spirit,  that  no  means  could  restore  her  health. 
Manv  and  protracted  were  the  sufferings 
which  finally  laid  her  in  the  grare^a  self- 
immolated  victim  to  supreme  selfishness  tmd 
unregulated  passions. 

And  tliink  you  not  tha^  wlien  she  bent 
over  that  bed  of  death,  with  the  lendemets 
of  a  sister,  relieving  the  anguisli  and  sootli- 
ing  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  point- 
ing to  the  only  source  of  rest  and  lM>pc>— 
thiak  you  not  that  m  thtis  recompensing  a 
fallen,  helpless  enemy,  the  injured  orpfnui, 
for  every  sorrow  which  had  wrung  lier  owi^ 
lieart,  found -a  rrcb,an  impcrishi^e  a«ws.aD^ 


From  the  W«itCTn  MomUy  Hg^iiiifi 
WESTERN    SCENERT. 

Thk  traveller  who  visiu  onr  Valley  for  the 
first  time,  advaiKing  from  die  east  to  tlie 
Ohio  river,  and  theiice  proceeding  westward, 
is  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  tlie  vege- 
tatiun  which  clothes  tlie  whole  sorface«  The 
vast  jBxteut  and  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  for- 
est, the  gigantic  sixe  and  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  tree*,  the  rankuess  of  the  weeds,  tlie 
luxuriance  and  variety  of  the  under  bruah. 
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Vtm loM  wtnw  thaiclimb  lo  tho  tof»  of  the 
tftlW  bnuicUeii,  the  parasijteft  that  bang  in 
clusters  itom  the  bdugbs,  the  briliiaocT  of 
Ibe  foliage,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  miitf 
All  sbow  a  land  teeming  with  vegetable  iifis. 
Tlie  forest  is  seen  iaiumajestj ;  tbe  pomp  and 
pride  of  the  wilderness  is  bere^  liere  is  na- 
ture  unspoiled,  and  silence  undisturbed.  A 
few  years  ago,  this  impressioa  was  more  stri- 
king than  at  present ;  for  now,  farms,  ^'iUa- 
gcs,  and  even  a  few  large  towus,  are  scattered 
xw^  this  region ;  diversifying  its  la»idscaf>es, 
a«d  breaking  in  upon  tlie  clmracteristic  wild- 
ness  of  its  scenery.  Still  tlicre  are  wide 
Aracks  remaining  in  the  state  of  nature,  and 
displaying  all  tne  savage  luxuriance  which 
fifkt  attracted  the  pioneer ;  and  upon  a  gen- 
eral survey,  its  features  present  at  tbis  day, 
io  one  accustomed  only  to  thickly  peopled 
/countries,  the  same  freshness  of  bclauty.  and 
the  same  anmeusity,  though  rudeness  0/ out- 
line, wbicb  we  bave  been  accustomed  to  .as- 
sociate with  the  landscape  of  the  West. 

I  know  of  nothing  mqre  splendid  th^  « 
^estecp  forest.  There  ift  a  grandeur  hi  tbe 
immense  size  of  the  great  trees — a  rlcimcss 
in  the  coloring  of  the  foliage,  suf^ertor  to  any 
thaog  thai  is  known  in  correhpoiiding  latitudes 
— a  wildness  and  an  unbroken  stillness  that 
'  ^attest  tbe  absence  of  man^above  all,  there 
as  a  vastncss^  a  boundless^Cktcnt,  an  uninter- 
rupted  continuity  u(  ibade,  which  prc;veats 
^Iie  attention  Irom  being  distracMxl,  and  al- 
lows tlie  imagtnatiun  ix>  realize  Jtbe  actual 
presence  and  true  character  of  xbat  wbich 
liad  burst  upon  it  like  a  vivid  dream. 

£ut  when  the  traveller  forsakes  the  t  alley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  advancing  west%^ard,  as- 
cends to  the  level  of  that  great  platp,  which 
constitutes  the  general  surface  of  this  groat 
j/gion,  be  finds  himself  in  an  npen  champaign 
country — in  a  wilderness  of  meadows  clad 
»  in  glass,  and  destitute  of  tr  cs.  The  transi- 
tion is  as  sudden  as  complete.  Behind  him 
are  tbe  mo>t  gigantic  productions  of  the  for- 
est— before  bmi  are  the  lowly,  the  verdant, 
tl)€  delicate,  inlmbitants  of  the  lawn.  Be- 
bind  him  are  the  gloom  and  Jiill— before  are 
ihe  sunlight  and  graceful  beauty.  IJe  liad 
^passed  the  rocky  cliff,  where  the  den  of  the 
ratiiesnakc  is  concealed,  the  marshes  that 
send  up  foetid  streams  of  desolating  miasma, 
and  tbe  canebrakc  where  the  hear  ana  panther 
lurk  ;  and  has  reached  the  pasture  wlterc  the 
,deer  is  feeding,  and  the  prairie  flower  dis* 
plavs  its  diversified  hues.  He  has  ^een  (be 
wilderness  mjiU  its  sava^ie  |Viu»p  ai>d  gloomy 
gfaiKleur,  armyed  in  ifie  terrors  of  barbarian 
state;  but  now  b^tolds  it  in  its  festal  garh, 
reposing  in  peace,  and  surroui.dtd  by  light« 
gaiety,  and  befuicy*    ^ 

1  his  distinotion  is  not  imaginaiy ;  no  one 
can  pass  from  one  part  of  this  region  to  an- 
otheiy  without  observing  tbe  natural  antithe- 
sis W^whjcb,we  are  spe&ng ;  and  that  uiind 


would  be  de£ectiire  iiviu  cooceprioos  of  tbe 
sublime  and  beautiful,  which  did  not  feel  as 
well  as  see,  the  effect  of  this  singular  con- 
trast. Tht  re  is  in  the  appearance  of  one  of 
our  primitive  forests,  a  gloomy  wildness  that 
throws  a  castof  solenmity  over  die  feelings ; 
a  8omethi|]g  in  the  wide*8pread  solitude, 
which  suggests  to  the  traveller  that  he  is  far 
from  the  habitations  of  man —alone,  m  tbe 
coinpanionship  of  bis  own  thoughts^  and  tbe 
presence  of  his  God.  But  she  prairie  land- 
scape awakens  a  dilSercnt  train  of  thougliL 
Ilert:  light  predominates  instead  of  shade ; 
and  a  variety  of  hue  lAstead  of  a  weaiiscmie 
exuberance  and  monotony  ef  verdure ;  while 
the  extent  of  the  landscape  allows  tbe  eye  to 
roam  abroad,  and  the  imaxination  to  espand, 
over  an  endleas  diversity  of  agreeable  ob- 
jects. 

The  same  remarkable  contrast  is  e<|ualiy 
striking  in  tlie  coi«tour  of  the  burlace— in  tbe 
difference  between  the  broken  and  level  dis- 
tricts. If  the  traveller  looks  down  from  the 
western  piimades  of  the  Alleghenv,  be  be- 
bujds  a  region  beautifully  diversified  with  bill 
and  di4e,&nd  intersected  with  limpid  streams. 
In  western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  IcniicKbcc,  he  finds  every  variety  of 
scenic  beauty— the  hill,  the  plain  and  tbe 
valley,  the  rocky  clifl*,  tlie  secluded  dell,  the 
clear  fountain,  and  the  rivulet  dashing  head- 
long o\jDr  its  l>ed  of  rock.  The  rivers  have 
each  their  ciiaractcristic  scenery.  I'he  Mo- 
nongahela  winding  through  a  mouiitaiuouA 
countryj  overhung  ivith  precipices, and  shad<  d 
by  heavy  forests,  with  a  current  sufficiently 

fen  tie  tu  be  eai^ly  navigable  to  steamboats, 
ab  its  peculiar  features,  which  are  instantly 
lost  u  hen  the  traveller  has  passed  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  Ohio.  The  winding  course  and 
pirture&t|ue  scenery  of  the  Ohio,  between 
rittbburgand  Wiicelin)!,  impress  the  behold- 
en as  strictly  Mild  and  brautifoL  Below  the 
latter  place,  the  features  cf  the  landscape 
beconte  soi'tciMed,  the  hills  rcicde  farther 
from  the  nvcx,  are  lofty,  and  more  rounded  ; 
and  again,  after  passing  Xx>uisvillc,  these  el- 
evations are  seen  ioB  frequently,  and  gradu- 
ally melt  aviay,  until  tite  river  becomes  mar- 
gined by  low  shores,  and  one  continuous  line 
of  unbroken  forest.  But  if  we  leave  the 
ire^ntle  current  of  the  Ohio,  and  ascend  the 
l^ntucky  or  tie  CuiuKcriaud,  wea^aiu  find 
rapid  strcnms,  ovcrhunt;  with  precifiices,  and 
a  country  abounding  in  the  diversities  of  a 
wild  and  picturesque  bcenei:<y;  Here  may  be 
seen  tbe 'ni^d  current  foaming  and  eddying 
over  beds  ol  rock,  and  the  tall  peak  towering 
above  in  solitary  grandeur,  fiere  tbe  cmi- 
ous  traveller  may  peiictratiCilte  glo<mi  of  the 
CHV(  ni,  may  clamber  mer  precipices,  or  re- 
fresh hintself  from  the  ci>6tal  fountain  burst- 
ing from  {lie  jiosoin  of  the  rock.  Bqt  Jie  \%ill 
^d  every  Jiill  clad  with  limber,  .every  valley 
^tctmiijg  wjih  vegctjaiion  ;   cvqn  the  cipy ices 
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of  the  liroestoae  piu«p«t«,  ^vtng  sptUMiic* 
to  trees  and  busMs. 

The  acenerj  pre»eiUod  on  the  weslcro 
ftliore  of  the  Ohio  U  altoj^ether  difierent. 
The  moantaiUy  the  rock,  the  precipice,  and 
the  limpid  torrent  are  seen  no  more  ;  and 
tlie  traveller,  aB  be  wanders  socceMtvely  ov<>r 
Indiana,  Illinuis  aad  Missouri,  and  the  vast 
wilderness  lyinc  beyond,  is  astonished  at  the 
iiwneti^it^  uf  the  great  plam,  tlie  rei^ularity 
of  its  surface,  and  the  richness,  the  verdure, 
and  the  beauty,  of  its  wide-spread  meadows. 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
intense  curiosity  and  surprise  which  have 
been  universally  excited  by  tlie  existence  of 
these  plains ;  for  they  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  world.  Tiie  steppes  of 
Asia,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  ilie 
de»crti  of  Afnca,  ore  alike  destitute  f»t  tim- 
ber. But  tliey  have  existed  from  different 
causes  :  and  while  one  has  been  found  too 
arid  and  sterile  to  give  birth  to  veeetation, 
and  another  sitow-cUid  and  inhospitable, 
others  exist  in  temperate  climates  and  ex- 
hibit the  most  unutzinic  fertility  ot  toil. 
These  facts  show  that  tliere  are  varioip  caus- 
es inimical  to  the  uroMth  of  N-ecK,  and  that 
the  forest  is  not  neccabarily  tlie  s|K>utnneoiis 
product  of  tlie  earth  and  its  natural  covering, 
wherever  its  surface  is  left  unculti%ated  by 
the  hand  of  man.  'I'he  vegcrable  kingdmn 
cmbiaces  an  iufyiite  variety  of  plants, '  from 
the  cedgr  of  iJcbanaii  to  liio  hyssop  that 
vroweth  on  the  wall  ;*  and  tlic  plan  of  nature, 
in  which  there  is  no  mi  sea  Icn  tat  ion,  hti**  pro- 
vtded  that  there  shall  be  a  necessary  conca- 
tenation of  circun>nt*iices— a  pioper  adapta- 
tion f»f  S4>ily  climnic,  moisture — oi'  natural 
and  secondary  causes,  to  produce  and  protect 
each  :  just  as  fhc  has  a><>iifned  the  wilderness 
to  the  Indian,  tlic  rich  pasture  to  the  graxiiijt 
herd,  and  tlie  Alps  to  die  mountain  eoat. 

1  apprehend  tliat  ilie  ititensc  astonishment 
with  which  the  American  pioneers  first  be- 
held a  prairie,  aiid  which  v-e  all  feel  in  g«- 
'ding,  over  these  singularly  beautiful  plains,  is 
the  result  of  association.  I'he  adventurers 
whourecedcd  us,  from  the  champaign  districts 
of  France,  have  left  ho  rcoird  of  any  su<^ 
surprise  ;  on  the  contrary,  tliej  discovered  in 
these  flowery  meadows  something  tluit  re- 
minded tliem  of  home  ;  and  their  sprightly 
imaginations  at  once  sugi^csted,  that  noihing 
wai  wnntin;/  but  the  vineyard,  the  peasant^s 
cottat^e,  and  the  stately  chateau,  to  render 
the  resemblance  complete.  But.our  immediate 
ancestors  came  from  landscove^d  with  wood, 
and  in  ihcir  minds  the  idea  of  a  wilderness 
was  indissotuhly  connected  wiihthatof  a  for- 
est. They  had  settled  in  the  woods  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  their  ideas  of  a 
new  country  had  been  formed.  As  the> 
praceedc«l  to  tlie  West,  they  found  the  shan- 
ows  of  heavy  foliage  deepening  upon  their 
path,  and  luxuriant  forests  becoming  at  every 


step  oMire  stately  cotf  iuteftsa,  tlecpemsi^  die 
impreasioii,  that  as  they  rececied  from  <  " 
zation,  tttt  woodland  most  contiiHie  to  i 
malate*  the  gloom  of  its  s^vag^  aod  i 
grandeur  around  them— ootil  sttd(i«nlj  ^ 
glories  of  the  prairie  barst  upon  tbeur  enrap- 
tured i^aze,  with  its  widely  extended  kuul- 
scape,  lu  verdure,  its  flowers,  its  picture 
groves,  and  all  it>  esqaititie  variety  <W 
k>w  shade  and  sunny  light. 

Had  our  Englisli  ancestors,  on   the  i 


hand,  6rsi  settled  upon  tl)e  plains  of  Missevi 
and  lUinois,  and  the  ^e  ol*  emicrBtioB  was 
now  seuing  towards  rlie  forests  of  OtMomd 
Kentucky,  climbing  the  rock^  barriers  of  ibe 
AUcgheiiy  ridge,  and  pouring  itsflf  <iewuBpus 
tlie  wooden  slH>res  of  the  Atiantic,  tW^aai 
tion  would  not  be  asked,  how  the  westen 
pUins  became  denuded  ofhtober,  bat  ky 
what  miracle  o(  Providence,  a  ▼ast  lejpaa 
had  been  clothed,  witfi  so  imicAs  ref^lanty, 
with  the  most  splendid  and  gigantic  prodac* 
tion4  of  nature,  preserved  through  whale 
centuries  from  the  devastations  of  ihe  frost 
and  the  iire,  the  hurricane  and  flood.  Ws 
liaTeml)  remarked  tiow  simple  and  how  rapd 
is  the  process  of  rearing  the  anatsel  flevrer, 
or  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  fsrmsa,  and 
with  what  ease  a  spot  of  ground  mBy  be  cav- 
ered  with  a  carpet  of  verduce ;  aod  we  kno* 
equally  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  reer  an  or- 
ch:ird  or  a  grove,  and  how  numerous  are  the 
accidents  which  assail  a  tree.  An  espaase 
of  natural  meadow  is  not  therefore  so  madi 
an  f  jbject  of  curiosity,  as  a  continuous  forest; 
the  former  commg  rapidly  to  perfection,  with 
but  few  enemies  to  assad  it;  the  latter  ad- 
vancing 8lo%%ly  to  maturity,  sitrroimdod  by 
dani:erf>.  IJence,  there  is,  to  my  ii.iad,  uo 
scene  so  imposing,  nontf  which  awakens  sca- 
sai  ions  of  such  admiration  and  soietnnity,  as 
the  forest  standing  in  its  aboriginal  integiity, 
and  bearing  the  indisputable  marks  of  uaih' 
quitv — wliere  we  stand  upon  a  soil  c«msp<Mcd 
of  the  vegetable  mould,  which  can  only  have 
been  produced  by  t^e  ur.disiurbed  acxrunrata- 
tion  of  ages,  atid  lieliold  around  us  the 
hcalthfulaiid  gigantic  trees  whose  immense 
shafts  have  been  increasing  in  site  for  cefito* 
ries,  and  which  hsvesttx>d  dttring  that  whole 
time  exposed  to  the  ligbtnine,  the  wind,  and 
the  fVoit,  mid  the  depredations  of  the  insect 
and  the  brute 

The  scenery  of  thepratrie  country  esdtes 
a  different  feeling.  Tne  novelty  is  strikini;, 
and  never  fails  to  call  an  exclamation  of  suf^ 
prise.  Tl.e  exten*  of  tlie  oroipect  is  exbHer- 
ating.  The  verdure  and  the  flowers  are 
beautiful ;  and  the  absence  of  shade,  aad 
consequent  appearance  of  a  prolusion  of 
li^ht,  piodaces  a  gaiety  which  animates  the 
betiolder. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  these  plaha^ 
although  preserving  a  general  level  in  resepct 
to  %he  whole  country,  are  yet  in  chemselvet 
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tioi  flai^  but  exhibit  a  itracefully  wavini;  sul^ 
fcce, •willing  and  linking  with  an  easy  slope^ 
and  a  fuH  rounded  outline,  equally  avoiding 
the  unmeaning  horiw>ntal  surface,  and  the 
interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  f leTatious. 
his  that  surface  ^%hich,  in  the  expressive 
laiiguaee  ot  the  countrt,  is  called  rolling, 
*nd  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  the 
long  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean,  when  its 
Haves  are  subsiding  In  rest  alter  the  agita- 
tion of  a  storm. 

h  is  10  be  remarked  also,  thai  the  praine 
IS  almost  always  elevated  in  t!ie  centre,  so  that 
advancing  inco  it  from  either  side,  you  see 
before  you  only  the  plain,  with  its  curved 
outlme  marked  upon  the  sky,  and  forming 
the  lioiizon,  but  on  reaching  the  highest  poin^, 
you  look  around  upon  the  whole  of  the  vast 
scene. 

(Concluded  m  the  next  Number.) 


THE   HUMMING    BIRD. 

A  correspondent  of  a  respectable  QualLer. 
publication  called  Tfie  Frund  in  Philadel- 
phia, furnishes  the  following  pleasant  anec- 
dote of  a  Humming  Bird  :— 
'  Sometin»e  in  the  seveniK  month  of  the 
present  year,  one  of  my  family  caught  a 
small  humming  bird,  which  appeared  quite 
debilitated  for  want  of  food.  We  presented 
it  with  some  su};ar  and  cream  mixed  together, 
which  it  sucked  up  with  avidity,  after  «hicli 
it  was  restored  to  liberty.  la  tbe  course  of 
a  short  interval  it  again  made  its  appearance, 
was  taken  in  the  hand,  and  a  mixture  of  su- 
gar and  water  nuide  into  the  consistence  of 
8yrup,  was  poured  into  the  corolin  of  the 
trumpet  honey  suckle,  from  which  it  eajcerly 
extracted  it.  From  urn  time  forwanl  it  l>c- 
came  quite  familiar,  and  would  come  n  dozen 
times  a  day  or  more  to  be  fed.  After  fluiter- 
ing  for  a  few  seconds  at  tlie  door  or  wimlow 
tf>  attract  notice,  it  would  alii^ht  on  the  limb 
of  a  neighbonng  tree  or  roic  bush  until  its 
food  was  prepared  for  it,  and  then  upon  call- 
ing **  Pcet,  Feet,"  it  tvould  dart  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  to  receive 
it.  We  generallY  hiled  two  or  three  of  the 
lubes  of  the  honey  suckle  wiih  the  syrup« 
which  it  extracted  while  on  the  wing,  buzzing 
around  the  flower  held  in  our  hand,  and  in 
aerting  iis  hill,  which  %vas  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  from  which  it  protruded 
its  tonguo,  at  lea^t  half  an  inch  li>nver,.wiih 
which  It  sucked  up  the  liquid. 

This  generally  sufficed  it,  but  sometimes  it 
did  not  appear  satis6ed,  hue  would  repair  to 
its  restiojg  place  and  wait  until  the  Bowers 
were  again  lilletl,  when  upon  being  called  it 
would  rctuvn  and  finish  its  repast.  But  if, 
after  flying  to  its  ferch^  it  wiped  its  bill  on 
tiie  hmt),  we  were  then  assured  it  wanted  no 
more  at  that  time,  all  the  solicitations  we 
could  make  would  have  no  other  effect  than 


to  tiasten  its  departure.  In  the  course  o^ 
half  an  hour  it  would  he  back  again  after 
more  food,  and  if  the  member  of  the  family 
to  whom  be  applied  was  engaged,  and  not 
ready  to  auetid  to  him,  be  would  try  over 
and  over  again  to  excite  attention)  by  flying 
into  different  apartments  "of  tlie  bouse, 
and  buzzing  within  a  few  incites  of  our  faces. 
''  Peet's*'  solicitations  generally  succeeded, 
as  the  younger  branches  of  tlie  family  were 
deliglitcii  in  attending  to  him.  He  appeared 
to  l^  more  fond  of  b)rup  when  mane  thick, 
than  any  other  food  which  was  offered  to  him. 
If  it  was  too  much  diluted,  after  sipping  a 
little  he  would  fly  in  his  rcstin^i^  place  and 
wait  until  it  was  altered.  We  also  at  times 
gave  him  sugar  and  cream,  wine  and  wat^ 
mixed  with  sugar,  and  once  some  honey  ob- 
tained from  a  humblc-bee^s  nest,  which  it 
appeared  to  tieat  with  great  contempt. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  fluttering  around 
tite  flower  held  outside  of  the  door-wnv,  a 
stranger  of  the  same  species,  having  lest 
confidence  in  human  nature^  would  dart  at 
the  little  fellow  and  drive  liim  away,  as  if 
anxious  for  him  to  escape  from  hO  perilous  a 
situation.  But  it  only  had  a  momentary 
effect  on  our  little  friend,  as  he  would  return 
with  as  confiding  an  assurance  of  safety  as 
before.  His  little  twittering  noise  and  avert- 
ed eye,  as  he  momentarily  Nvithdrew  his  bill 
from  tlie  fiiiwer,  appenre'd  to  say,  **  surely 
thou  wilt  not  hurt  me."  After  he  had  visited 
us  every  day  so  frtquently  for  about  three 
weeks,  anrl  had  been  admired  by  numerous 
persons,  lie  disappeared  on  tlie  11th  of  last 
month,  being  fed  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  which  was  the  Inst  timo  he  was  seen. 
As  the  wild  humming  birds,  which  were  quite 
numerous  before,  disappeared  about  the 
i-nxiit  time,  it  is  probable  he  ncrompanie<l 
them  to  more  southern  regions.  As  we  %\ ero 
on  terms  of  tlie  mo<»t  friendly  kind,  it>  is 
hoped  our  little  traveller  will  asaiii  revisit 
us,  after  he  has  finislted  his  pcrigrinutions 
among  the  flowers  of  the  south,  as  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  will  find  (hem  as  sweet 
as  he  did  tha  honey  Mickle^  of  Dila«^aftt 
county.  M.  M. 

N  in  til  mo.  4th,  1834. 


From  Sullivan*t  Famtlinr  Lcners. 
GENERAL  KNOX. 

"  Henry  Knox  was  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder,, at  Boston,  when  the  war  began,  at 
which  time  he  was  about  twenty- five  years 
old.  He  had  been  captain  of  a  grenadier 
eoinpauy  ;  and  was  a  volunteer  at  Bunker 
Hill,  lie  met  Washington  at  Cambridge,  iu 
1776 ;  and  was  immediately  made  chief  of 
artillery,  in  which  relation  he  continued  du- 
ring the  war,  and  always  near  head  quarters. 
He  served  throughout  the  war,  and  Iclt  the 
service   with  the  rank  of  Major  General. 
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When  he  resif^ed  the  r»ftce  of  Secretary,  at 
the  close  of  1794,  he  reoioved  to  Boston,  nntk 
tor  sortie  yearsi  attertrards  reiidcd  t here.  He 
was  a  targe  fuUniao,  above  middle  stature; 
his  lovrer  Vmibn  inclined  a  very  little  outward, 
HO  that  in  walking  his  feet  were  nearly  paral 
lei.  His  hair  was  short  in  front,  standini; 
up  and  powdered,  and  queued.  His  fore- 
head was  low,  hts  face  large  and  full  helnw  ; 
his  eyes  rather  small,  grey  and  hrillianL  Tlie 
expression  of  his  lace  altogether,  was  a  very 
fine  one. 

**  When  movinu  along  the  street,  he  had 
an  nir  of  grandeur,  and  self-complacency, 
hut  it  wounded  nu  man^s  self-love.  Ho  car- 
ried a  targe  caiie,  not  to  aid  his  steps,  but 
usually  under  his  arm  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  had  happened  to  stop  and  engage  in  con- 
versation with  his  accustomed  ardor,  his  cane 
was  u^ed  to  flourish  with  in  aid  of  bib  elo- 
quence. He  was  usually  dressed  in  black. 
Jn  the  summer  he  commonly  carried  his 
light  silk  hat  in  his  hand  when  walking  in  ttie 
shade.  His  left  hand  had  been  mutilated, 
and  a  part  of  it  was  gone.  He  wore  a  black 
silk  tmndkerchief  wrapped  around  it,  from 
which  the  thumb  and  tore  finner  appeared. 
When  engaged  in  conversation  tie  used  to 
unwind  ond  replace  ihi«»  handkerchief,  but 
not  so  as  to  show  his  disfigured  hnnd. 

"When  thinking  he  looked  li^e  one  of 
bis  own  heavy  pieces,  which  would  sureljr  do 
execution  when  discharged  ;  when  speaking, 
his  face  had  a  noble  expression  and  n  as  ca- 
pable of  displaying  the  most  benignant  fefl- 
ing.  This  wa.i  the  true  cbarncter  nf  his  heart. 
His  voice  was  strong,  and  no  one  could  hear 
it  without  feeling  that  it  had  been  nrcustom- 
cd  to  command.  The  mind  of  Knox  «a^ 
powerful,  rapid,  and  decisive  ;  ond  he  could 
employ  it  contmiiou»ly,  and  effectively.  His 
natural  propensity  wa*!  Iiighlv  social,  and  no 
man  hotter  enjfTved  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  lie  had  a  brilliant  irnaginiition,  and  no 
le$-s  hrilliani  modes  of  exurosion.  Hih  con* 
ceptions  of  the  power  nno  jjlory  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  were  ol  an  exalted  rhar- 
aU'er.  That  he  might  give  scope  to  this  fer- 
timent,  he  chuse  the  summit  of  Blue  Hill, 
that  he  might  there  witness  the  solar  echpse 
of  June  16,  1806.  His  expressions  at  the 
decline  of  light,in  the  moment  of  almost  to- 
tal darkness,  and  on  the  effulgence  of  the  re- 
turning beams  ofihc  s^in,  were  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  ai>d  of  Lis  own  glorious  mind.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  with  him  a 
matter  of  induction,  but  a  sentiment,  or  f:ict, 
no  more  to  be  questioned,  than  liis  otvn  earth- 
ly existence.  He  said  that  he  bad  always 
been  a  cheerful,  happy  man. 

**  His  noble  hospitality,  and  exuberant  ge- 
ncrotiity,  and  too  confident  a  calculation  on 
tlie  prodiictivcnejs  of  sales  of  extensive  tracts 
of  la«>d  in  Maine,  led  him  into  some  embar- 
rassments, towards  the  close  of  his  life.     His 


life  ended  at  tbe  splendid  mufiofl  which  1m 
erected  at  ThomasCiMi,  in  Maine,  in  th«  year 
1806,  from  an  unfortunate  accident,  ia  the 
56th  year  of  his  age. 


INDUSTRY. 

There  are  few  qualifications  of  more  uiii- 
ity  or  that  coiite  to  us  more  recomtneaded  by 
higli  autlH>nty,  than  this  one  of  industry. 
The  famous   Duke  dc  Sully,  the   minister, 
t<fld  the  court  lie  had  no  leisure  for  amu«e- 
menta ;  be  rone  at  four  daily.    Michaial  Ai»- 
^lo  labored  durin|c  the  mght,   sometiaies 
going  to  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  merely  for 
a  sitort  time,  and  riaing  again  td  resume  his 
labors.     The  minute    account    which  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  us  of  tlie  course  of  life  of  the 
peat  Milton,  )>hows  how  preciously  tliat  il- 
iustrous  poet  valued  the  use  of  tim«.    Tbe 
industry  of  some  writers  has  been  shown  in 
the   magnitude  of  their  works;     Wickliffe 
could  afford  to  have    two   hundred  of  his 
works  destroyed,  and  still  he  may  be  regard- 
ed  as  a  voluminous  writer;     Prynoe  wKo 
flourished  at  the  period  of   the  Common- 
wealth, wrote  more  tb  in  forty  folio  and  quar- 
to volumns;    Anthony  Arnauld    composed 
more  than  one  hundred  works ;  and  Lope  da 
Vegas  assures  us  that  he  himself  wrote,  on 
the  average,  6ve  sheets  per  day  during   hit 
life.    In  nothing  in  fact,  are  there  greater 
distinctions  of  merit  occasioned  between  men, 
than  in  industry  and  idleness.    Some  one  re- 
minded Montesquieu,  that  idleness  was  p!a- 
ceil  among  the  pleasures  of  heaven ;  it  sbooid 
rather,  said  the  great  philosopher,  be  ac- 
counted ns  one  of  the  torment*  of  hell ;  and 
this  is  the  jud^meut  which  every  experienced 
man  will   be  mclined  to  concur  in.    lioais 
XIV.  warned  his  son  that  there  was  notliinf, 
even  in  the  duties  of  the  kingly  otfice,  more 
laborious  than  idleness ;  and  a  duke  of  the 
snnte  nation,  De  Rohan,  was  kt>own  to  have 
said  that  a  grearer  curso  could   not  befall  a 
man  than  having  nothing  to  do.    Dr.  Chejr* 
ne,  a  late  penetrating  and  acute  physician 
used  to  say,  that  the  headaches,  cbo/ics,  ner- 
vous pains' and  disorders,  so  much  complained 
of  by  certain  classes  in  this  country,  were  uni- 
versally the  pro<luce  of  idleness,  and  fulneaa 
of  biead. 


Refined  policy  has  ever  been  the  parent  of 
confusion.  Oetiuinc  simptcity  of  heart,  is 
a  healing  and  cementing  principle. —  Burke. 


A  little  philosophy  inclineth  men's  minds 
!o  atheism;  but,  depths  inphilosophy,  bria^ 
men's  minds  to  religion. — Lord  Baom. 


If  every  body  would  just  mind  his  own  bo- 
siiiess,  there  would  be  more  business  done. 


K 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CONNEOTIOUT  COURANT. 


TOIi.  III. 


HOYEMBRIl  8,  1834. 


KO.  64. 


IMAGES  OF  PATRIARCHAL  UFE. 

BT   XBI.    HXX1.HS. 

Calm  leenei  of  patriardi  life !  how  loog  «  power 

Your  unworn  pastoral  ima^  reuio 
O'er  the  tnie  heart,  which,  in  its  ehildbood's  hour. 
Drank  their  pare  freshness  deep !  The  camel's 

train, 
Winding  in  patience  o*er  the  desert  plain,     ' 
The  tent,  the  palm>tree,  the  reposing  flock. 
The  eleamihg  fount,  the  shadow  of  the  rock. 
Oh !  by  how  subtle,  yet  how  strong  a  ehatil. 
And  in  the  influence  of  its  toueh  how  bleat. 
Are  these  things  linked,  for  naoy  a  thonghtiVil 
breast, 
With  household  memoriesj  throai^  all  ahaoge 
endeared ! 
The  matin-bird,  the  ripple  of  a  stream, 
-   Beside  our  natiTe  porah,  the  hearth  Ught^s  gieani 
The  Toices  earliest  by  the  soul  revered ! 

M*"^— ^      '  ■    ■  till       III— ^i^W^ 

FOR  THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

*<  Travelt  in  the  Equatorial  Regimt  qf  South 
Ametica,  in  1832J'  By  Adrian  R.  Terry, 
M.  D.  Hartford :  Cooke  &  Co.— 8vo.— 
pp.290. 

The  regions  described  in  this  volume  are 
full  of  interest,  and  replete  with  xhe  charm 
of  notrelty.  The  South  American  republics 
have  loog  touched  a  nerre  of  sympathy',  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  remember  our  own 
Revolution,  or  prise  the  privileges  that  it 
purchased.  They  still  keep  alive,  even  a 
painful  solicitude,  by  the  vacillatinggrasp  with 
which  they  hold  liieir  newly  acquired  liberty, 
the  need  'ihey  have  of  illumination  to  teach 
them  its  value, and  the  dangers  nhich  envir^Mi 
it,  from  the  elements  of  discord  ^rcrpetitRlly 
stirring  in  their  Own  bosoms.  The  author 
has  with  a  forcible  and  ti^teful  hand,  delin- 
eated the  features,  habits  and  resources  of  a 
country,  where  nature  has  wrou^^ht  nti  her 
noblest  and  boldest  scale.  His  descriptions 
oC  scenery  are  exceedingly  graphic.  He 
take^  the  reader  with  him  as  a  fellow-travel- 
ler, and  the  knowledge  which  he  communi- 
cates, is  what  is  desirable  to  be  retained.— 
Some  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random,  are 
•ii&cient,  as  specimens. 

description  of  PANAMA. 

"Panama  is  principally  built  of  stone, 
•taccoed.  The  houses  are  spacious  and  sub- 
stantial,and  generally  three  stories  in  heightyas 
the  place  is  not  subject  to  violent  earthquakes. 
The  city  bears  a  look  of  departed  grandeur. 
The  churches  are  spacious,  and  are  built  in 
tjie  fantastic  ^tyle  of  architecture  introduced 
into  Spain  by  tHe  Moors.  There  are  a  number 
of  extensive  convents,  mostly  nunoos  and 


untenanted.  In  one  of  them  that  over- 
looks the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  bay,  a  few 
sallow,  withered,  and  melancholy  looking 
nnns  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  at  the  win- 
dows. The  Government  house  is  a  fine  stone 
building ;  but  a  tank  of  hewn  stone  in  which 
a  fountain  (now  dry,)  formerly  played,  the 
broken  marble  pavement  of  the  grand  nail, 
the  defaced  balustrades  of  ricn|y  carvea 
stone,  and  the  onoe  painted  ceilings  now 
mouldy,  discolored,  and  crumbling,  only 
showing  in  spots  traces  of  the  original  designi, 
all  tell  of  decay  and  poverty. 

''  The  general  aspect  of  the  city  comports 
with  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  public 
edifices :  every  thing  has  the  same  look  of 
decay.  Grass  springs  up  between  the  stones 
of  the  pavement ;  the  stucco  has  fallen  in 
patches  from  the  walls  of  the  houses ;  troops 
of  the  black  carrion  vulture  sit  ranged  m 
files  along  the  roofs,  or  hop  unconcerned Iv 
about  the  streets,  as  they  are  never  molested, 
being  the  only  scavengers;  the  inhabitants, 
sallow  and  miserable  from  the  eflRects  of  the 
uoiious  climate,  stroll  listlessly  along  the 
streets,  or  sit  in  the  doorways  and  balconies 
dozing  away  life.  The  city  is  said  to  contain 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  about 
seven-eights  are  black  and  brown.  No  such 
ihing  as  a  hotel  or  tavern  is  known  in  the 
town.  My  companion  and  myself  hired  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  large  enough  to  have 
quartered  a  regiment. 

'<  Panama  is  a  walled  town ;  and  that  part 
of  the  walls  which  borders  on  the  bay,  is  very 
fine  masonry,  thirty  feet  broad  at  the  top, 
forming  a  beautiful  promenade,  commanfling 
a  view  of  the  lovely  bay,  and  much  frequent- 
ed during  the  fine  season.  Very  few  cannon 
are  remaining  on  the  walls,  which  are  under- 
mined in  two  or  three  places  by  the  tide.  On 
the  left  of  the  town  stretches  a  long  beauti- 
ful beach  of  fine  white  sand,  narrow,  and 
boidered  b^  a  dense  thicket  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  as  if  vegeution  grud^^ed  spbce  for 
the  now  of  the  tide.  At  intervals,  tlie  thick- 
et is  interrupted  by  the  palm  thatched  cotta- 
ges of  the  natives,  overshadowed  by  lofty 
cocoanut  trees.  In  front  and  on  the  right, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  bay  is  doccea 
with  small,  green,  fairy-looking  islands,  all 
together  forming  a  picture  whose  beauty  I 
have  rarely  seen  equalled.  The  pearl  fishery 
is  still  pursued  in  thesd  islands,  and  large 
quantities  of  beautiful  pearls  are  annually 
procured.  Foreign  vessels  are  forbidden  to 
touch  at  these  islands  without  special  per- 
mission from  government,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture. Green  turtle  are  abundant  about 
thesa  islands,  but  the  islanders  will  notsufier 
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them  to  be  caught,  an  they  atsert  that  the 
sharks  feed  on  them ;  and  that,  by  lessenin; 
the  Buppljy  these  voracious  fish  will  be  ren- 
dered ravenous,  and  more  likely  to  attack  the 
divers.  As  it  is,  accidenu  happen  often. 
The  bay  is  the  resort  of  intmense  flocks  of 
pelicans  and  other  water-fowl,  which  find  in 
the  abundance  of  fish  an  easy  subsistance ; 
nnd  which,  at  sunsef,  wing  their  way  in  lonj;- 
drawn  lines,  from  the  shore  to  tbeii*  roosts  in 
the  biands,  and  by  their  noiseless  and  even 
flight  to  their  place  of  rest,  add  to  the  idea 
of  repose  which  the  whole  scene  at  this  hour 
so  strongly  suggests.*' 

An  artist  mi^ht  tafelv  guide  his  pencil, 
from  tlie  following  sketch  of  the  Island  of 
Tobaj^o. 

"  Tohago  is  composed  of  a  ridge  of  high 
hills,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  level  land  bor- 
dering It  in  most  places.  On  this,  among 
beautiful  trees  bearing  tropical  fruits,are  built 
the  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  In  front  is  a 
broad  beach  of  pure  while  sand,  sweeping  al- 
most in  a  circle  around  the  bay,  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  masses  of  rock  jutting  out 
from  the  base  of  the  hilts.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  the  village,  rise  the  hills,  some 
covered  to  their  summits  with  f^roves  ol 
oranges  and  limes,  or  fields  of  maize,  plan- 
tains, and  pine-apples;  others,  smooth  and 
grassy,  were  dotted  with  a  few  sheep,  form- 
ing, by  their  resemblance  to  the  sceneiy  of 
temperate  regions,  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
first.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  village, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  hill, 
in  a  most  romantic  situation,  stands  a  neat, 
whitewashed  church,  whose  early  mass  bell 
pealed  among  the  hilts,  and  echoing  back, 
stole  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  tav.  The 
buccaniers  who  burnt  Panama  in  1670,  and 
who  suffered  extreme  hardships  in  crossing 
the  isthmus,  visited  this  place,  and  even  their 
rough  natures  were  so  impressed  witii  its 
beauty,  that  thev  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Enchanted  Island." 

RAINY   SEASON. 

*'  The  close  of  the  rainy  season,  althouuh 
the  most  msalubrious,  is  the  most  beautiful 
season  of  the  year;  nature  then* starts  forth 
at  once  to  her  richest  luxuriance,  field  and 
forest  are  clothed  in  the  brightest  green,  ev- 
«  ery  thing  teems  with  life  us  if  Hwakening: 
from  a  long  trance,  the  woods  are  vocal,  and 
insects  of  a  thou&and  bright  hues  flutter  over 
the  savannas.  This  lastw  but  a  little  time ; 
the  intensity  of  the  sun*s  ravs,  and  the  total 
want  of  rain,  soon  cl^nge  the  surface  of  the 
savannas  to  an.  uniform  brown  color,  the 
birds  retire  panting  to  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  forests,  the  strong  winds  terminate  the 
short  existence  of  tlie  many  hued  insects,  and 
the  unclouded  glare  of  the  sun  seems  gradu- 
ally reducing  the  face  of  nature  to  a  desert, 


when  iieavy  niMset  of  clottds  and  occasional 
showers  proclaim  the  approach  of  that  sea- 
son,  which  is  again  to  lestiire  her  to  vigor 
and  beauty.'' 

pEPARrURE   FROM   GUAYAQUIL. 

"The  night  was  cloudy,  and  the  mooii 
scarcely  above  the  horizou.  As  we  rapidly 
receded  from  the  town  by  the  impulse  of  a 
strong  tide  and  ten  stout  oarsmen,  the  long 
rows  of  lights  in  the  houses  bordering  on  t\\e 
quay,  had  a  very  ^ay  and  brilliant  apuear- 
anee,  and  gave  the  idea  of  a  large  and  flour^ 
i^ing  city,  to  which  the  majestic  river,  on 
which  we  were  floating,  was  bearing  on  its 
bosom  tho  riches  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
couatrics  of  the  world.  But  how  far  from 
the  truth  is  any  imagination  of  this  kind ! 
Impoverished  and  disheartened  by  a  long 
succession  of  troubles  and  commouons,  not 
finding  in  freedom  from  thebpanish  yoke,the 
promised  improvement  in  their  condition, 
under  a  dominion  not  the  less  galling  and 
oppressive  from  the  mockery  of  calling  it  re- 
publican, the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
proviuce  barely  cultivate  enou«;h  soil  to  af- 
ford them  food  ;  and  a  country  which  might 
supply  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America  with  coffee,  sugai\  and  ricc»  hardljr 
affords  enough  for  its  own  consumption." 

SCENERY  BETWEEN  CUENCA  ANDMOLLETCRO. 

**  As  I  turned  from  the  herdsman's  cottage. 
I  caitt  iiiv  eyes  over  a  iximantic  and  beautiful 
scene.  The  hut  was  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  and  narrow,  wooded  valley,  wlndi 
appeared  to  stretch  far  down  toward  the  low 
country  ^  and  in  the  bottom  of  wliich  the 
white  mist  still  lay  in  a  fleecy  cloud,  not  yet 
reached  and  disturbed  by  the  rays  of  the 
newly-risen  sun,  which,  higher  on  the  sides 
of  the  valley,  were  reflected  from  the  dense 
foliage,  still  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  A  tall  cliff  thrust  its  naked 
front  from  the  thick  woods,  as  if  to  take  a 
stride  inu)  the  valley,  and  assert  the  domin- 
ion of  the  giant  mountains  from  which  ic 
sprung.  The  lowing  or' cattle  afid  UiecUhp- 
ing  of  birds  mingled  harmoniously  with  the 
faint  and  far-off  roaring  of  the  torrent  in  the 
dell  below. 

*<  But  who  the  melodies  of  laom  ean  tell  f— > 
The  wild  brook  bahbliog  down  the  mountaia's 

tide. 
The  lowing  kei-d,  the  tlieep-fohl'i  simple  bell. 
And  pine  of  eHi'ly  shepherd,  dim  deaoried 
lu  the  lone  valley." 

I  t>elieve  that  the  sight  of  forests  is  peculiar- 
ly congenial  to  the  taste  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can. I  Kazed  with  aluiost  rapturous  del ight« 
on  the  expanse  of  foliage  spread  before  me, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  had  seea 
nothing  like  a  forest  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  the  sensation  was  like  that  produced  by 
seeing  the  land,  after  having  been  loog  at 
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Men,  With  it,  was  niifi«led  an  elastic,  boand- 
inz  feeling  of  recovered  liberty,  as  I  emer- 
ged from  thecoiiBnes  of  the  ioifneBse  nioun- 
taius  by  whidi  I  had  of  late  been  surroand- 
ed.  But  I  must  imsh  on  ;  and,  settini;  spurs 
to  my  DOW  fresh  liorse,  I  rode  rapidly  along 
the  line,  terrace-like  road  which  is  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley. 

*'  The  ride  of  to-day  is  altoj^ether  one  of  the 
roost  interestiDE  and  beautiful  which  I  hare 
ever  seen.  Notiiing  can  exceed  the  roinaotic 
beauty  of  the  hills  abd  valleys.  Every  one 
of  the  latter  ba^  a  tumblinK,  rapid  Stream 
running  tlirough  it.  Some  ot  these  streams 
form  cascades.  One,  in  particular,  I  took 
notice  of,  for  its  sinsularity  and  exceeding 
beauty.  At  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  I 
found  niyself  within  ten  yards  of  thecaUraci, 
which  i^  formed  by  a  lar^^e  brook.  The  fir»t 
fall  is  uver  a  smooth,  perpendicular  cliff,  of  a- 
boutn  hundred  feeihiKh.  The  sheet  of  water 
is  unbroken  until  it  reaches  the  base,  where 
it  is  at  once  dashed  into  a  tumultuousjnass  of 
foam.  The  water,  after  running  a  few  yards, 
finds  temporary  rest  in  a  lance,  deep,  natural 
basin,  worn  in  the  rock,  and  overhung  w«th 
flowering  shrubs* ;  and,  eddying  round  here 
for  a  moment,  it  darts  off  to  take  another 
and  a  deeper  plunge.  The  second  fall,  al- 
though much  higher  than  the  first,  is  not,  Uke 
that,  perpendicular  and  unbroken ;  but  the 
water  leaps  alon>;  from  ledj'e  to  ledge,  dashed 
into  a  stream  of  foam,  by  tlie  numberless 
prqiectiooH  of  the  rocks.  This  succession  of 
falls  1  judged  to  be  between  four  and  five 
hundrea  feet  high ;  but  the  growth  of  wood 
ID  the  ravine  is  so  thick,  even  up  to  the  very 
face  of  tlie  cascade,  that  the  eye,  after  tra- 
cing the  streak  of  foam  for  a  lon^  distance, 
loses  it  among  the  foliage,  apparently  about 
half  way  down.  In  the  rainy  season  this  fall 
mubt  be  very  grand.  The  stream,  now  a 
large  brook,  is  undoubtedly  swollen  to  two 
or  three  times  its  present  size.  Just  in  the 
ed;i;e  of  the  basin,  near  the  foot  of  the  upper 
fall,  we  forded  the  brook. ^ 

Ic  would  be  easy  to  multiply  beautiful  ex- 
tracts, did  our  limits  aMow.  But  we  hope 
oor  readers  will  peruse  the  book.  One  of  its 
excellencies  is,  that  it  leaver  on  the  mind  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  regions  which  it  por- 
trays. The  attributes  of  its  style  are  simpli- 
city and  clearness.  The  sentiments  which 
mri  interspersed,  gracefully  and  without  ef- 
fort, are  just  and  of  a  fine  morality.  It  is 
•urely  no  slight  praise,  in  this  day  of  personal 
pretension  and  travellers*  license,  to  say,  that 
It  IS  delightiull?  free  from  vanity  and  ego- 
tism. The  author  closes  his  preface  io  thai 
unaffected  manner,  which  conciliates  cdnfi- 
dence  and  regard. 

^*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  excuse  myself  for 
*  Foshsis  Andromeda  Befiiris, 


any  errors  whi^  msy  be  in  this  book,  on  the 
plea  of  haste,  or  negligence.  This,  I  consid- 
er, would  be  no  couipliment  to  me,  nor  apol- 
ogy to  my  readers.  1  have  taken  much  pains 
with  the  work,  and  such  as  it  is,  commit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public.'* 

And  the  public  will  accept  it,  as  an  offer- 
ing, creditable  not  only  to  its  ammble  and 
(aJented  autlior,  but  to  tlie  profession  of  which 
he  is  a  member — a  profession,  illustrious  both 
for  practical  benevolence  and  friendship  to 
literature. 


From  the  Lexington  Intelligencer. 
VISIT  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

The  Mammoth  Cave,  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  cavern  that  has  yet  been  i^iscover- 
ed,  is  situated  in  Edmonson  county,  Ky., 
about  135  miles  from  Lexington ;  99  from 
Louisville,  and  94  from  Nashville.-^The 
writer  of  this  article  has  recently  visited  this 
cave,  and  proposes  to  give  such  description 
of  it,  as  the  lunited  time  allowed  him  to  ex- 
plore it,  will  permit.  Before  he  enters  upon 
the  description,  however,  he  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  to  give  some  directions 
to  persons  intending  to  make  a  journey  for 
the  purposes  of  examining  for  themselves, 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  sublime  of 
Nature*8  works,  tliat  may  be  useful  to  them. 
Ftr$t^  then,  let  no  one  travel  any  consider- 
able distance,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  cave,  without  alloting,  at  least  one  week 
for  tliat  express  object.  He  «vill  then  find 
his  time  sutficiently.  limited,  and  if  he  has  i| 
taste  for  exploring  caverns,  i^rc.t  that  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  too  soon,  with  his  curiosity 
ungratified. 

becomdi  you  (the  traveller)  will  make  ar* 
rangcments,  to  arrive  at  Mr.  Bell's  Inn  at 
the  forks  of  tlie  Lexington,  Louisville,  and 
Nashville  roads,  so  as  to  remain  there  one 
night  before  setting  off  to  explore  the  cave. 
By  so  doing  you  will  become  acquainted 
with  a  very  amiable,  obliging  and  gentle- 
manly landlord,  who  keeps  one  of  the  best  if 
not  the  very  best  public  nouse  between  Lex* 
ins;ion  and  Nashville,~who  will  give  you  an 
excellent  supper,  lodfing  and  breakfast ;  an- 
swer satisfactorily,  all  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  object  of  your  journey,  and  provide  a 
guide  to  conduct  you  through  nine  miles  of 
wilderness  to  tlie  ca\*e,  without  which,  a 
stranger  to  the  country,  might  travel  for 
months  and  not  attain  the  object  of  his  jour-'- 
ney. 

VVe  will  now  suppose,  after  having  traveU 
led  nine  miles  from  Mr.  Bell's  over  a  car- 
riage path,  leading  through  a  country  mo»tly 
covered  witn  a  growth  of  oaks,  varying  in 
heiijht  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  the  small 
openings  between  which,  are  ornamented 
witli  wild  flowers  of  every  variety  of  color, 
size  and  form,  that  we  are  at  the  hoasc,  (the 
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only  OM  you  sm  iifttr  \mnmg  tba  liio)0f 
Mr.  Gatewoody  in  tbe  imincdiata  ridnityof 
the  cave.  Here  tou  will  h«ve  your  horses 
potintoche  stable^  and  refresmnenls  pre- 
pared for  jounelf,of  which  yoti  witl  be  in- 
dined  to  partake  heartily,  both  to  satisfy  im* 
mediate  desires  of  appetite,  and  to  provide 
a^inst  those  anticipated  before  your  return 
from  your  6rst  exploring  expedition,  which 
will  not  be  until  midnii^ht,  if  yoo  have  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  curiosity,  and  are  disposed 
to  gratify  it.  A  »on  of  Mr.  Gatewood,  who 
is  as  much  accustomed  to  threading  the  lab- 
yrinths of  the  cavern,  as  the  inhahiunt  of  a 
city  is  of  iu  streets,  and  who  understands 
thenuas  perfectly,  will  offer  his  services  to  con- 
duct you  through  the  cave,  to  any  extent  you 
may  desire,enri  will  provide  lamps,  ml,  wicks, 
&c.  &c.  for  that  purpose.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Gatewood,  is  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  cave.— It  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
a  clearini;  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  is  partially  under  cultivation, 
and  appears  to  oe  productive.  With  this 
exception,  the  surrounding  country  for  manv 
miles  is  an  unimproved  wilderness,  abound- 
ing with  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  manv  other 
kmds  of  game,  which  are  taken  with  great 
ease  by  the  hunter.  Having  given  the  above 
brief  directions  to  visitors,  we  now  proceed 
to  narrate  our  own  descent  into  the  cave. 

Our  company  consisted  of  the  writer,  two 
ladies,  the  guide  Mr.  Gatewood,  and  two 
servants,  one  of  whom  acted  in  the  .capacity 
of  guide  frotA  the  Inn.  Our  first  descent 
after  leaving  the  house,  was  down  an  abrupt 
precipiee^  into  U  ravine,  or  rather  a  basin, 
the  bottom  of  which  extends  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cave,  and  some  distance  in  front. 
It  is  mostly  covered  with  a  growth  of  oaks 
and  small  under  shrubbery.  A  narrow,  wind- 
ing foot-path  conducted  us  to  the  month  of 
the  cave,  near  which,  are  the  rums  of  several 
furnaces,  constructed  many  years  since,  and 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre, 
ana  about  fifty  iron  keules  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Before  entering  the  cave,  we  had 
to  descend  another  steep  precipice,  about 
thirty  feet.  Standing  upon  Uiis  we  felc  a 
cold  atmospheric  current,  rushing  from  the 
cavern,  which,  with  the  damp,  dark  entrance 
below,  [the  water  dropping  from  the  rocks] 
rendercMi  the  prospect  so  inhospitaMe  and 
comfortless,  &s  almost  to  chill  the  curiosity, 
and  fbrbid  a  further  descent.  After  descend- 
ing this  precipice,  our  guide  lighted  the  lamps, 
tlie  rujin  of  the  air  bein<  too  strong  at  the 
summit,  to  descend  with  them  burning,  and 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  and 
shuddermg  sensauons,  we  passed  nnder  the 
immense  masses  of  overhanging  crags,  into 
a  narrow  winding  avenue,  leading  to  the  hiirh 
arched  rooro^  ot  the  main  cavern.  This  n ve- 
nue exteuds  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was 
first  rendered  passable  by  visitors  m  an  erect 


position,  ^  the  ealtpetro  nanu^cturers, 
whose  imprcoementi,  if  they  may  be  so  cat'ed* 
extend  n  mile  mto  the  cave.    A  wagon  road 
was  constnicted  by  them  this  distance,  ami 
the  wooden  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  w»-> 
ter  from  the  month  of  the  cave  to  the  iky^ 
p^n,  and  much  other  machmery  nuuie  use  of 
by  the  manufacturers,  still  remain  as  they 
were  left  twenty  years  ago.    As  we  passed 
along  this  road,  we  also  observed  the  rats, 
formed  by  the  wagon  wheels,  and  the  tracks 
made  by  the  oxen  employed  in  the  cave, 
which  in  many  places  are  as  perfect  and  ap- 
parently as  new  as  if  made  yesterday.    Ac 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  iire  passed  through  a 
small  door,  formed  by  the  construction  of  aa 
artificial  wall  across  the  cave,  and  after  grad- 
ually ascending  and  descending  some  ten  or 
twenty  feet  over  what  is  Called  the  **  rocky 
mountain^"  the  cavern  widens  into  a  lofty 
and  spacious  room,  the  arched  ceiling  of 
which,  is  seventy  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the 
width  a  hundred  yards.     The  roof  or  arch  of 
the  cave  here,  resembles  the  appearance  of  a 
hazy  sky  dimly  lighted  by  the  moon,  un  altera 
natiOQ  of  .light  and  shade,  occasionally  deep- 
ening into  olackness.     This  room  extends 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length, 
when  the  walls  contract  again,  and  the  cave 
and  its  rooms  continue  comparatively  naiw 
row  until  we  entered  what  is  called  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  is  another  stupendous  arch, 
such  as  nature  alone  in  one  of  her  mightiest 
convulsions  could  form.    The  roof  of  tbe 
cavern,  here,  is  upwards  of  n  hundred  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  the  width,  indudiog  a  re- 
cess on  one  side,"-  must  be  an  eighth  of  a 
mile.    The  rocks  composing  the  walls  have 
a  brown  appearance,  but  much  of  the  roof 
here,  at  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cavern, 
are  of  a  chalky  whiteness.    The  naatie  *'  ca- 
thedral" was  given  to  this  pan  of  the  cave, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  religious  meeting 
having  been  held  in  it  a  short  time  since.    A 
rode  I V  constructed  pulpit,  is  still  staodfng; 
and  the  seats  for  the  accommodatioa  of  the 
audience,  remain  as  they  were  origioallv 
placed.    Our  guide  stated  that  a  large  mul- 
titude attended  tlie  meeting,  and  inat  the 
room  being  lighted  by  a  hundred  lamps,  pre- 
sented a  splendid  and  sublime  appearance. 
Near  this,  which  is  about  a  mite  from  tlie  en- 
trance, we  were  startled  by  what  resembled 
the  report  of  a  cannon.    After  recovering 
from  our  surprise^  we  asceftained  that  the 
almost  stunning  noise,  which  was  reverbera- 
fed  in  long  and*  loud  echoes  from  variout 
parts  of  the  cave,  was  produced  by  a  small 
stone,  thrown  by  our  guide  against  a  Iok 
trough,  formerly  used  for  feeding  oxen.    We 
had  travelled  but  a  short  distance  from  this^ 
before  the  ladies  signified  their  wish  to  return, 
and  dismissing  them  with  one  of  our  jruides, 
and  many  particular  instructions  and  cait* 
tions,  we  decided,  as  we  had  time  to  visit  bat 
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small  pmrt  of  the  cavern,  to  take  one  ^  its 
lost  interestinx  branches  about  half  a  mile 
eyond  us,  first  explored  last  year,  and  after 
xaminme  some  portions  of  it  to  return  to 
be  moucS. 

We  left  the  main  cave  on  our  ri^ht  band, 
nd  creepiuK  throu{(li  a  narrow  winding  ave- 
lue  a  short  distance,  in  which  we  descended 
.bout  seventv^five  feet,  we  entered  a  room  of 
he  Hsual  width  and  height  of  the  main  cave, 
xteitdinfc  a  <|uarter  of  a  mile.  "At  the  end  of 
bis,  we  again  turned  to  our  right,  and  expe- 
ienced  considerable  difficulty  m  making  our 
ray  in  safety  through  narrow  apertures,  down 

descent  of  one  hundred  feet  more.  Here 
re  found  ourselves  in  another  large  cavern, 
be  roof  and  walls  of  which  are  white  and 
balky.    In  travelling  half  a  mile,  we  came 

0  a  part  of  this  cave  called  "  The  deterted 
Chamber  J*  It  received  this  name  from  the 
irintsof  human  feet  in  the  sand  on  one  side 
»f  it,  which  are  a&  perfect  as  if  made  yester^ 
lay.  These  impressions  extend  some  dis- 
ance,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  by 

1  female  lean ing  a  small  child.  The  sand 
lere,  is  moist,  which  is  unusual  in  the  cave, 
uad  IS  undcrgoitii;  the  process  of  petrifaction. 
Tne  impressions  were  doubtless  left  there, 
lundreas  of  years  ago,  by  the  aborigines  of 
he  country,  of  whoM  rambles  in  the  cavern 
here  are  numerous  evidences. 

'  Obteore  they  went,  ihroagli  dretry  thsdes  that 

led    . 
'  Along  the  VHite  domiuhms  of  the  dead.** 

We  pursued  our  route  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
arther,  sometimes  bcing<compelled  to  stoop, 
rhen  we  eame  to  a  pit  seventy  feet  in  depth 
>y  measurement.  The  diameter  of  its  mouth 
s  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  We  held  our 
amps  in  a  position  to  dbtain  a  view  of  its 
vaUs  some  distaooe  downward,  which  are 
>erpendicular,  and  appear  as.  regular  as  if 
hey  were  the  work  of  art.  Near  this  pit,  in 
he  floor  of  the^cave,  is  a  fine  cool  spring, 
rom  which  we  all  drank  freely.  We  con« 
inued  our  walk  a  short  distance  over  a 
smooth  sandy  floor,  to  what  has  been  named 
he  *'  Boitiimiesi  Fit ;''— a  name  applied  with 
Duch  propriety.  It  extends  quite  across  the 
«ve,  in  front,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  into 
mother  branch  of  it  on  the  left,  never .  yet 
explored,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
u  us  mouih.  its  walls,  as  far  as  they  could 
3e  seen,  are  much,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pit  described  above.  Into  this  abyss,  a  line 
A'ith  weighu,  attached  to  it,  has  been  lower- 
ed three  hundred  feet,  without  a  certainty 
then,  of  having  reached  the  bottom.  We  had 
prepared  ourselves  with  some  small  frag- 
inents  of  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  precipita- 
ting into  it.  In  descending,  before  a  contact 
vith  the  walls,  they  produced  several  seconds. 
I  buzxiog  sound ;  then  the  sound  and  loud 
echoes  made  by  the  first  coiitact,  were  beard ; 


then  the  report  of  a  more  remote  contact  ;--- 
then  a  fainter  and  still  fainter  report,  until 
all  sound  died  away  upon  the  ear,  apparently 
from  the  great  distance,  rather  tlian  from  a 
final  stop  in  the  downward  progress  of  the 
rock.  Ic  seemed  indeed,  as  the  name  of  the 
abysm  imports,  that  in  this  "  lowest  deep," 
there  was  •*  a  lower  deep,**  from  whence  no 
sound  could  ascend*  We  stood  here  several 
minutes,  engaged  in  readmg  and  cai-ving 
names  on  the  dialky  rooks,  and  the  sepul- 
chral noises  and  ectioes,  jproduced  by  the 
drops  of  water  falling  into  the  chasm,  so  near- 
ly resembled  distant  shrieks,  groans,  and  la- 
mentations of  human  beings  in  agony,  and 
their  struggles  to  escape  from  confiuement^ 
as  several  times,  inconsiderately,  to  be  taken 
for  reality.  The  reflection,  that  we  were 
then  in  a  subterranean  labyrinth. '  six  hun- 
dred feet  at  least,  below  the  earth^s  surface, 
so  remote  from  human  assistance  and  so  dan- 
gerously situated,  that,  if  by  accident  our 
lamps  should  be  extineuished,  extrication 
would  be  hopeless,  possibly  might  liave  con- 
tributed to  excite  our  nerves,  and  to  produce 
for  the  moment,  unusual  vividness  of  ima- 
gination. 

Onr  forward  progress  was  here  interrupted,, 
for,  although  we  could  see .  the  continuation 
of  the  cavern  beyond  the  chasm  just  descri^ 
bed,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  at* 
tempted  to  reach  it.  We  therefore  retraced 
our  steps  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  en* 
tared  wichoiii  difficulty,  another  branch  of 
the  Oave,  the  floor  of  which,  the  distance  we 
followed  it,  (about  one  mile,)  was  principally 
composed  of  loose  masses  of  flint  rock.  The 
curiositjjT  that  first  attracted  our  particular 
admiration  in  this  cavern,  was  the  *'  Dome  qf 
Wa$hmgt<m,**-^n  nmgnificent  dome  having 
the  shape  of  a  Bishop's  mitr^,  about  fifteen 
feet  at  the  base,  and  seventy-five  feet  ia 
height.  We  entered  this  dome  by  descend- 
iii^  ten  feet  throogb  a  small  door  on  the  left 
of  the  cave.  lu  foro^  at  the  base  is  nearly 
round,  and  its  walls  have  all  the  regularity  oV 
construction  and  perfection  of  design,  char- 
acteristic of  the  nicest  masonry.  Leaving 
this  by  the  same  door  we  entered  it,  and  pur- 
suing our  forward  course  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
"  J>O0ie  Spring,*'  on  our  right  hand.  This 
dome  is  larger  at  the  base,  and '  Ic/tier,  than 
the  one  just  described,  and  excited  ly  full 
measure  of  wonder  and  admiration,  both  for 
Us  perfection  of  form  and  construction,  and 
spaciousness  of  dimensions.  Its  shape  is 
tnnl'of  a  regular  cone,  about  SO  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base,  and  100  or  ISO  feet  from  the 
floor  to  the  apex.  A  fine  cool  spring  of  the 
most  limpid  liquid  we  ever  belield  gushes  from 
the  wall,  and  coi^rs  about  one  balfof  the  floor. 
From  this  fountain,  in  one  of  the  lowest  re- 
cesses of  nature,  we  again  refreshed  oar- 
selves ;  and  leaving  the  dome  by  the  tame 
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door  that  we  entered  it,  (the  only  one)  we 
tnirelleii  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  *<  White 
Chambef^i."  These  apartments  derive  their 
name,  from  the  heautitul  whiteness  of  their 
walls  and  roof,  thej  being  fronted  over  with 
a  bright  crystaline  substance,  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,— large  flakes  of  which,  we 
peeled  fcom  the  rocks  without  difficulty.  Tlie 
effect  of  even  the  two  small  lamps  we  carried 
with  us,  upon  the  walls  and  roof,  was  admi- 
rable !  A  larger  number  of  ligits  must  have 
made  the  spectacle  splendid. 

The  limited  time  allotted  us  by  appoint- 
ment, for  making  our  observations  in  the 
cavern,  havinv  more  th^n  expired,  we  were 
obliged  to  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  mouth 
of  the  main  cave,  where  we  expected  to  meet 
the  ladies  who<«  pcurting  from  us,  was  above 
mentioned.  This,  the  writer  did  with  regret, 
for,  the  little,  the  comparatively  very  smal! 
portion  of  this  stupendous  and  almost  limits 
)e»s  vault  of  Nature,  which  he  had  seen,  ex- 
cited a  curiosity  greatly  increased  from  what 
had  been  felt  before  entering  it ;  threading 
its  **  devious  way*!,"  and  exploring  its  alter- 
nately gloomy  and  gorgeous  recesses.  Our 
first  object  now,  was,  to  re-enter  the  mam 
cave ;  this  we  did,  not  by  retracing  our  steps, 
but  by  turning  into  another  branch  of  the 
cavern  on  the  left  hand,  a  small  distance 
from  the  **  White  Chambers  f  and  after 
pursuing  it  a  few  hundred  yards,  ascending 
m  rapid  succession  steep  precipices  and 
'crajTb,  until  vfe  found  ourselves  once  more  in 
the  spacious  ntnge  of  rooms,  we  had  left 
previous  to  our  entering  the  first  branch.  It 
should  be  remarked, iliat  we  left  the  main  cav- 
ern on  tlie  right  hand  side.  We  returned 
to  it,  through  an  aperture  on  the  i^i  hand 
aide ;  proving,  that  hi  our  rambles  below, 
we  had  parsed  directly  under  the  main  cave; 
our  re-entrnnce  to  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond,  or  more  distant  from  the  mouth, 
than  where  we  had  left  it.  Having  arrived 
at  the  rooDth  of  the  branch  at  which  we  at 
fir^t  departed  from  the  main  cnvern,  the 
writer,  buffrred  the  guide  and  senant  to  go 
in  search  of  his  hat,  which  for  convenience, 
be  had  parted  from  in  one  of  the  narrow 
passages  at  some  distance.  The  sensations 
of  utter  loneliness  produced  by  being  left  in 
the  high  arched  and  gloomy  room  where  he 
stood,  were  more  oppressive,  not  to  say  over- 
wheltning,  than  he  ever  before  felt,  or  ex- 
pects to  leel  in  any  other  situation  than  that 
in  which  he  was  placed.  The  solitude  aul 
silence  were  perfect— awful— profound— ap- 
palling—worns  cannot  describe,— the  nerves 
and  senses  ahmc  can  realize  them.  Tlie  guide 
and  servant  having  returned  and  the  road 
before  uh  being  unoburucted,  without  acci- 
dent, we  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cav-. 
ern,  w1>ere  we  found  the  remainder  of  our 
compaof  in  waiting  for  us. 

The  above  is  a  hasty  and  in  maoy  respects 


imperfect  description  of  the  writer's  own  ob- 
servations while  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The 
distance  he  travelled  in  the  Cave  was 
thought  to  be  about  five  miles. — The  por- 
tion of  the  cavern  he  saw,  is  probably  as  in- 
teresting as  other  parts  of  it,  but  he  scarcely 
made  a  beginning  tovard  a  coiDplete  exam- 
ination. Indeed,  tliee^itentot*  the  cave,  witk 
iu  unnuniliered  branches  and  ramificatioas, 
IS  almost  interminable,  and  months,  perhaps 
years,  might  be  employed  in  cxptoriiig  those 
parts  of  it,  that  have  never  yet  been  sees. 
Tlie  main  cave  in  which  the  writer  travelJeri 
about  a  railc  and  a  half,  extends  tweWe  oiJiet, 
where  it  forks,  forming  two  main  cases.— 
One  of  diese  forks  only,  has  been  expLtved 
to  its  termination.  The  distance  from  ibe 
aMotb  to  this  point,  is  said  ny  some,  to  be  90 
miles.  The  other  foik  has  been  explored  la 
equal  distance,  but  no  one  ^ct,  has  had  »i£- 
cient  perseverance  to  trace  it  to  its  end.  The 
branches  from  the  mam  cave,  the  whole  dis- 
tance, are  frequent,  and  the  branches  from 
the  branches  are  still  more  freqoeot,  pre- 
senting a  map,  resembling  the  profile  of  a 
large  tree,  with  trunk,  large  branches,  small- 
er branches  and  twigs.  The  flior  and  waUs 
of  the  cave  are  general ly  dry  and  dast}. 
Ttie  atmosphere  is  temperate,  pare  and  iiH 
vigorating.  It  is  said,  that  animal  substan- 
ces placed  in  the  c^ve,  never  become  potrea^ 
cent.  The  bodies  of  several  aborigines,  re- 
taining in  great  perfection,  their  genenl 
shape  and  features,  p.  a  state  of  petrifaction, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  cave«  and  are 
now  preserved  in  some  museum  of  the  coon- 
try.  Some  of  the  rooms  of  the  cavern  were 
also  used  as  cemeteries  by  the  orii^nal  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  the  bones  aod  other 
remains  together  with  the  grave  c/othes  ii 
which  the  bodies  were  enveloped  and  inter- 
red, in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having 
been  discovered  by  the  saltpetre  manufiu> 
turers,  when  makiiii^  their  excavnt ions.  The 
dorh,  however,  which  was  formtd  br  the 
weaving  or  braiding  together  of  a*rrow  slips 
ef  bark,  was  soon  decomposed  after  expo- 
sore  to  the  light.  No  inconvenience  is  expe- 
rienced by  remaining  in  the  cavern  any\eivgvh 
of  time,  but  on  the  contrary  its  atmosphere 
is  regarded  bv  those  residing  in  the  vicimty 
as  being  highly  conducive  to  health.  In  con- 
clusion, the  writer  cannot  but  remark  that  be 
regards  the  Mammoth  Cave  as  not  on^y 
the  most  interesting,  but  one  of  the  most 
if  not  emphatically  the  tmut  wonderful  of  all 
natural  curiositits  yet  discovered. 


From  the  Weitern  Mottthly  Magatiae. 
WESTERN    8CENBKT. 

(Continued  from  page  503,  and  concluded.) 

The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in 
lis  ezteot,  its  carpet  of  verdure  tod  flowers, 
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4t8  undalMtiDK  surface,  its  groves,  and  the 
fringe  of  tinker  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Of  ail  diese,  the  latter  is  the  luoAt  expressive 
feature—it  la  that  which  giv^s  ciiaracter  to 
the  landscape,  which  imparts  the  shape,  and 
marks  the  boundary  ot   the  plaio.    If  the 
prairie  be  small,  its  greajesf  beauty  consists 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  surrounding  margin  of 
the  woodian(),  which  resembles  the  shore  of 
a  lake,  indented  with  deep  vistas  like  bays 
and  inlets,  and  throwing  out  long  points,  like 
capes   and   headlands;    while   ocpasionally 
these  points  approaph  so  close  on  either  hand, 
that  the  traveller  passes  through  a  narrow 
avenue  or  strait,  where  the  shadows  u(  the 
woodland  fall  upon  his  path^and  then  again 
emerges  into  another  prairie.  AVhere  the  plain 
is  large,  the  forest  outline  is  seen  in  the  far 
persftective,  like  the  dim  shore,  when  beheld 
at  a  distance  from   the  ocean.    The  eye 
sometimes  roam»  over  the  great  meadow, 
without  discovering  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  any 
object  lu  the  imme,nsc  expanse,  but  the  wii- 
derness  of  grass  and  flowers ;  while  at  an- 
other time,  the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  the 
groves,  which  are  sef  n  inter.spcrbcd  like  isl- 
.  aods,  or  the  solitary  tree,  which  stands  alone 
ill  the  blooming  desert. 
'    If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the 
young  grass  has  just  covered  the  ground  wicti 
a  carpet  of  delicate  green,  abd  especially  if 
the  sun  is  rising  fiom  behind  a  distant  swell 
of  the  plain,  and  ghttering  upon  the  dew 
drops,  no  scene  can  be  more  lovely  to  the 
eve.    The  deer  is  seen  grazing  quietly  upon 
cne  plain;  ttie  \tet  is  on  the  wing;  the  wolf, 
with  his  tail  dro|jped,  is  sue^kmg  away  to 
his  covert  whh  the  felon  tread  ofone  who 
is  conscious  that  he  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  nature;  and  the  grouse  feeding  in  flocks, 
or  pairs,  like  ibe  domestic  fowl,  cover  the 
whole    surface— the    males   strutting    and 
erecting  their  plumage  l.ke  the  peacock,  and 
uttering  a  loud,  mournful  note,  something 
like,  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  but  resembling 
still  more,  the-  sound  produced  by  passing  a 
roujifh  finger  boldly  over  ttio  surface  of  a 
tambourine.    The  number  of  tbese  birds  is 
astonishinji^.    The  plain  is  covered  with  tiiem 
in  every  direction ;  and  when  they  hare  been 
driven  from  the  ground,  by  a  deep  snow, ) 
have  seen  thousands—  or  more  properly  tens 
of  thousands— thickly  clustered  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  surrounding  the  prairie.    They 
do  not  retire  as  the  country  becomes  settled, 
but  continue  to  lurk  in  tire  tall  grass  around 
the  new  made  farms ;  and  I  have  sopiedmes 
seen  them  u.ingled  with  the  domestic  fowls, 
at  k  short  distance  from  the  farmer's  door. 
They  will  eat,  and  even  thrive,  when  confin- 
ed ill  a  coop,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  do- 
mesticated. 

When  the  eye  roves  off  from  the  green 
pl^in,  to  the  groves,  or  points  of  timber, 
these  also  are  found  to  be  at  this  season 


robed  in  the  most  attractive  hues.  The  rich 
undergrowth  is  in  full  bloom.  The  red  bud, 
the  dog  wood,  tlie  crab  apple,  the  wild  plum, 
the  cherry,  the  rose,  are  abundant  in  all  the 
rich  lands ;  and  tlie  grape  vine,  though  its 
bloom  is  unseen*  fills  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. The  variety  of  wild  froit,  and  flow* 
ering  shrubs,  is  so  great,  and  such  the  pro- 
fusion of  the  blossoms^  with  whirh  they  are 
bowed  down,  that  tho  eye  is  regaled  almost 
to  satiety. 

The  gaiety  of  the  prairie,  its  embellish- 
ments, and  the  absence,  of  the  gloom  and 
savage  wildness  of  the  forest,  all  contribute 
to  iiibpel  the  feeling  of  lonesomeness,  which 
usually  creeps  over  the  mind  of  the  solitary 
traveller  in  tlie  wilderness.  1  hou^h  he  may 
not  see  a  house,  nor  a  human  being,  nnd  is 
conscious,  that  lie  is  far  Irom  the  habitations 
of  men,  he  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  he  is  travelling  thiough  scenes  em- 
bellished by  the  band  of  art.  The  flowers 
so  fragile,  so  delicate,  and  so  ornamental, 
seem  to  have  been  tasteiully  disposed  to 
adorn  the  scene.  The  groves  and  clumps  of 
trees  appear  to  have  b^en  scattered  over  the 
lawn  to  beautify  tl*e  landscape,  and  it  is  not 
easy,  to  avoid  that  decision  of  the  fancy, 
which  persuades  the  beholders,  that  »uch 
scenery  has  been  created  to  gratify  the  re6n- 
ed  ta^te  of  civilized  man.  Europeans  are 
often  remind^  of  the  resemblance  of  this 
scenery  to  that  ftf  the  extensive  parks  of  no- 
blemen, which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  admire,  in  the  old  world ;  the  lawn,  the 
,  avenue,  the  grove,  tlte  cop^e,  which  are  there 
produced  by  art,are  here  prepared  by  nature; 
a  splendid  specimen  of  massy  architecture, 
ana  the  distant  view  of  villages,  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  the  similitude  complete. 

In  the  summer  tlie  prairie  is  covered  with 
long  coarse  grass,  which  soon  assumes  a  gol- 
den hoe,  and  waves  in  the  wind  like  a  ripe 
han^est.  Those  who  have  not  a  personal 
knowledge  of  tlie  subject,  would  l»e  deceived 
by  the  accounts  which  are  published  of  the 
height  of  the  grass,  it  is  seldom  so  tall  as 
travellers  have  represented,  nor  does  it  attain 
its  highest  growth  in  the  richest  soil.  In  the 
low,  wet  prairies,  where  the  substratum  of 
clay  lies  near  the  surface,  the  centre  or  main 
stein  of  this  grass,  which  bears  the  seed,  ac- 
quires great  thickness,  and  shoots  up  to  the 
height  of  ei^ht  or  nine  feet,  throwing  out  a 
few  lorg  coarse  leaves  or  blades,  and  the 
traveller  often  finds  it  higher  than  his  head, 
as  he  rides  through  it  on  ^orseback.  The 
plants,  although  numerous  and  standing  close 
together,  appear  to  grow  singly  and  uncon- 
nected,ihe  whole  force  of  the  vegetative  pow- 
ei  expanding  itself  upward.  But  in  the  rich 
undulating  prairies,  the  grass  is  finer^  with 
less  ot  stalk,  and  a  greater  prolusion  of 
leaves.  Tbe  roots  spread  and  interweave  so 
as  to  form  m  compact  even  sod,  and  the 
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blades  expand  into  a  dosethif^  tward,  ^hich 
is  seldom  more  than  eiftihteen  inches  high, 
and  often  less,  unul  Iste  in  the  season  f»l^n 
the  seed  bearing  stem  shoots  op. 

The  first  coat  of  tiast  is  mingled  with 
•mall  flowers ;  the  violet,  the  bloom  of  the 
strawberry,  and  jothers  of  the  most  minute 
and  delx»te  texture.  As  the  erass  increases 
in  size,  the»e  disappear,  and  otners  taller  aod 
more  gaudy  display  their  brilliant  colors  upon 
the  green  surface,  and  still  later  a  larger  and 
coarser  succession  rises  with  the  rising  tide 
of  yerdure.  A  fanciful  writer  asserts  that 
the  prevalent  color  of  the  prairie  flowers,  is 
in  the  spring  a  bluish  purple,  in  midsummer 
red,  and  in  the  autumn  yellow.  This  is  one 
of  the  notions  that  people  get.  who  study 
nature  b^  the  fireside.  The  troth  i§,  that  the 
whole  orthe  surface  of  these  beautiful  plains 
is  clad  throughout  the  season  of  verdure, 
with  every  imaginable  varietv  of  color, '  from 
grave  to  gay.'  It  is  imposbible  to  conceive  a 
more  infinite  diversity,  or  a  richer  profusion 
of  hues,  or  to  detect  any  predominating  tint, 
except  the  green,  which  forms  the  beautiful 
ground,  and  relieves  the  exquisite  brilliancy 
of  all  tlie  othors.  The  only  changes  of  color 
observed  at  the  difiereni  seasons,  arise  from 
.  the  circumstance  that  m  the  spring,  the  flow- 
ers are  small  and  the  colors  delicate;  as  the 
beat  becomes  more  ardent,  a  hardier  race 
appears,  the  flowers  attiiin  a  greater  size,  and 
the  hue  deepens;  and  still  later  a  succession 
pf  coarser  plants  rise  above  the  tall  grass, 
throwing  out  larger  and  gaudier  flowen.  As 
the  season  advances  from  %pring  to  midsum- 
mer, the  individual  flower  ^^comaa*  less 
beautiful,  when  cloMly  inspected,  but  the 
landscape  is  far  more  variegated,  rich  and 
glowing. 

In  the  winter,  the  prairies  present  a  glo<»my 
and  desolate  scene.  The  fire  has  passed  over 
tliem,  and  consumed  every  vecetable  sub- 
stance, kaving  tlie  soil  bare,  and  the  surface 
perfectly  black.  That  g-acefully  waving 
outline,  which  was  so  attractive  to  the  eye, 
when  clad  in  (recn,  is  now  disrobed  of  all  its 
ornaments;  its  fragrance,  its  notes  of  joy, 
and  the  graces  of  its  landscape  liave  alt  van- 
ished, and  the  bosdm  of  the  cold  earth, 
scorclted  and.  discolored,  is  alone  visible.^ 
The  wind  sighs  mournfully  over  the  black 
plain;  but  there  is  no  object  to  be  moved  by 
Its  influence— not  a  tree  to  waive  its  long 
arms  in  the  blast,  nor  «  reed  to  bend  its  fra* 
gite  stem— nor  a  leaf,  nor  even  a  blade  of 
grass,  to  tiemblp,  in  tlie  breeze.  Theieb 
nothing  to  be  seen  bet  die  cold  dead  earth, 
and  the  bare  mound,  which  move  aot-^and 
the  traveller  with  a  singular  sensation,  al- 
most of  awe,  feeU  the  blast  rushing  over 
him,  while  not  an  object  visible  to  the  eye,  is 
seen  to  stir.  Accustomed  as  the  mind  is  to 
associate  with  the  action  of  the  wind  its  op- 
eration upon  surrounding  objecfts,  aod  to  see 


nature  bowmg  and  tremblifig,  and  the  fr«s^ 
ments  of  matter  mounting  upon  the  wind,  as 
the  storm  nasses,  there  is  a  novd  efect  pro- 
duoed  on  tne  mind  of  one  Who  feels  the  cai^ 
rent  of  air  rolling  heavily  over  him,  whiia 
nothing  moves  around. 


don't  be  discoveageo. 

If  in  the  onset  of  life,  things  do  not  g:o  oa 
smoothly.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  hopes 
we  cherish  of  the  future  are  realised.  The 
path  of  life,  in  the  prospect,  appears  smooth 
and  IcVel  enough,  but  when  we  come  to  trav- 
el it  we  find  it  all  up  hill.  The  journey  is 
a  laborious  one,  and  whether  poor  or  wealthy, 
high  or  low,  we  sliall  find  it  so,  to  our  dtai|>- 
pointment,  if  we  build  on  any  other  calculiK 
tion.  To  endure  what  is  to  be  endured  with 
as  much  cheerfulness  as  possible^and  to  el- 
bow our  way  as  easy  as  we  Can  through  the 
great  crowd,  hoping  for  little,  yet  striving 
much,  is  tlie  true  plan. 

But  donU  be  ducoumged,  if  oocasiooaHy 
you  slip  down .  by  the  way,  and  your  neigh- 
bours tread  over  you  a  little ;  in  other  worda 
don't  let  a  failure  or  two  dishearten  yoo~ao 
cideuts  happen,  miscalculations  will  some- 
times be  made ;  these  will  often  turn  oat  dif- 
ferently from  our  expectations,  and  we  may 
be  sufferers.  It  is  worth  while  to  remembor 
that  fortune  is  like  the  skies  in  AprH,  some- 
times clouded,  and  sometimes  clear  and  fa- 
vourable, and  as  it  would  be  foUy  to  desfwr 
of  again  seeing  the  son,  because  to-day  is 
stormy,  sa  is  is  unwise  to  sink  into  despon* 
dency,  when  fortune  frowns,  iince,  m  the 
common  course  of  things  she  may  be  surely 
expected  to  smile  again. 

But  donU  be  diteourfed,  if  tou  are  de- 
ceived in  the  people  of  the  worJd.  It  of  tea 
happens  that  men  wear  borrowed  charsMters, 
as  well  as  borrowed  dotbes,  and  aovaetisses 
those  who  have  long  stood  fair  before  the 
world,  are  very  rotten  atUie  core.  From 
sources  such  as  these  you  may  he  most  u.tex- 
pectedly  deceived ;  and  yon  wHl  trntunlly 
feel  sore  under  such  deceptiofis ;  bat  to  these 
you  must  become  used  ;  if  fou  lace  as  moat 
people  do,  they  will  lose  rneir  novelty  be- 
lore  you  turn  gray,  and  you  will  learn  to  trust 
men  cautiously,  and  examine  their  characters 
closely,  before  you  allow  them  great  oppof 
tunities  to  injure  you. 

DonH  be  difcouraged  under  any  drcom- 
stances.  Go  steadily  forwarcL — llatlier  con- 
snlt  your  own  conscience,  than  the  opinion  of 
men,  thouj^h  the  last  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Be  industrious ;  be  frugal,  be  honest :  deal 
in  perfect  kindness  with  all  who  come  in 
your  way^  exercising  a  nei|^iboarly  and  obli- 
giiig  spirit  in  the  whole  intercourse,  and  if 
you  do  not  prosper  as  rapidly  as  any  of  vour 
neighbours,  depend  on  it  you  will  bie  as  hap- 

py. 
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SoLfiMN,  yet  beeift'ifal  to  view, 

MonU)  o£  mjr  heart !'  thbu  dawnest  hare. 
With  sad  and  faded  leaves  to  strew 

Tht  Sutumer's  meHUicholy  bier. 
The  moaning  of  thy  winds  I  bear, 

As  the  red  sunset  dies  afar. 
And  bars  of  purple  clouds  appear. 

Obscuring  every  western  sur. 


Thoo^solemn  montb  *.  I  bear  thy  \ 

It  tells  my  soul  of  other  days, 
When  but  to  live  was  to  rejoice— 

WheiP  earth  was  lovely  to  my  Ease ! 
Oh,  visions  bright— ob«l>laised  hours. 

V^liere  are  our  living  raptures  now  r— 
I  ask  roy  spirit^s  wearied  powers— 

I  ask  my  pale  aod  fevered  brow ! 

1  look  to  Nature,  and  behold 

My  life's  dim  emblems,  rustling  rcmnd. 
In  hoes  of  crimson  and  of  gold«<- 

The  year's  dead  honors  on  the  ground : 
'  And  sighing  with  the  winds,  I  feel, 

While  their  low  pinions  murmur  by. 
How  much  their  sweeping  tones  revMU, 

Of  life  and  human  destiny. 

When  Spring's  (lelightaome  momenta  shone, 
,    They  came  in  aephyrs  from  the  West,*- 
Tbev  bore  the  wood-lark's  melting  tone, 

They  stirred  the  blue  lake's  glassy  breoat : 
Through  Summer,  fainting  in  tns  httt. 

They  lingered  in  the  forest  shude ;  , 
But  changed  and  strengthened  now,  they  beat 

In  storm,  o'er  mountain,  glen  and  glade. 

How  like  those  transports  of  the  breast 
When  life  is  fresh  and  joy  is  new — 

Soft  as  the  halcyon's  downy  nest, 
And  transient  ail  as  they  are  true ! 

Tliey  stir  the  leaves  in  that  bright  wreath, 
Which  Hope  about  her  forehead  twines, 

Till  GriePs  hot  sighs  aroimd  it  breathe- 
Then  Pleasure's  lip  its  smiles  resigns. 

Alas  for  Time,  and  Death,  and  Care^— 

What  gloom  about  our/way  they  fling, 
like  clouds  in  Autumn's  gusty  air, 

The  burial-pageant  of  the  Spring. 
The  dreams  that  each  successive  vear 

Seemed  bathed  in  hues  of  brighter  pride, 
At  last  like  withered  leaves  appear. 

And  sleep  in  darkness,  side  by  side. 


THE  HEAD  STONE. 

BY    PEOFES»6r    WILSON. 

The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  the  planks  were  removed  from  the 


headed-up  brink,  the  first  rattling  clods  had 
struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shovetlin|^  was 
over  and  the  long  broad,  skillfully  cut  pieces 
of  turf  were  aptly  )oinea  together,  and  trimly 
laid  by  the  beating  spade,  so  that  the  newest 
mound  m  the  church  yard  was  scarcely  dis« 
tinguishable  from  those  that  were  grown  over 
by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daises  of  a  lux- 
uriant topring.  The  burial  was  soon  over, 
and  the  party,  with  one  consentiug. motion, 
having  uncovered  the  heads  in  decent  rever- 
ence of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  bi>gia- 
ning  to  separate,  and  about  to  leave  the 
church  yard.  Here  some  acquaintance^, 
from  distant  parts  of  the  parish,  who  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  each  other 
in  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  the  deceas- 
ed, nor  in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred 
yards  that  the  little  procession  had  to  move 
over  fron)  his  bed  to  his  erave,  were  shaking 
hands  ouietly  but  cheerfully,  and  inquiring 
after  the  welfare  of  each  other*s  families. 
There^  a  small  knot  of  neighbors  were  speak- 
ing, without  eza^eration,  of  the  respectable 
character  which  the  deceased  had  born,  and 
mentioned  U>  one  another  little  incidents  of 
his  life,  some  of  them  so  remote  as  tq  be 
known  only  to  £he  grav  headed  persons  of 
the  gfoupe.  While  a  tew  yards  farther  re-^ 
moved  from  the  spot,  were  standing  together 
parties  who  discussed  ordinary  concerns,  al* 
together  unconnected  with  the  funeral,  such 
as  the  state  of  the  markets,  the  promise  of 
the  season,  or  change  of  tenants;  but  still 
with  a  sohriety  of  manner  and  voice,  that 
was  insensibly  produced  bv  the  inffuence  of 
the  simple  ceremony  now  closed,  by  the  quiet 
graves  around,  and  the  shadow  of  the  spire 
and  gray  walls  of  the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  with  countenances  of  sincere 
but  unimpassioned  grief.  They  were  broth- 
ers, the  only  sons  of  him  who  bad  been  bu- 
ried. And  there  was  something  in  their  sit- 
uation that  naturally  kept  the  eyes  of  many 
directed  upon  them  for  a  long  time,  and  more 
intently  than  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
there  oeen  nothing  mure  observable  about 
them  than  the  common  symptoms  of  a  com- 
mon sorrow.  But  these  two  brothers,  who 
were  now  standine  at  the  head  of  their  fa- 
ther's grave,  had  for  some  ye^rs  been  totally 
estranged  from  each  other,  and  the  only 
words  that  had  passed  between  them,  during 
all  that  time,  had  been  uttered  within  a  few 
days  past,  during  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  old  man^  funeral.  ,^ 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between 
these  brothers,  and  neither  of  them  codd 
distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this  uQoatural 
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cut.  Ftrlmt  4ii  . 
their  father's  fmror,  teieth  thooftbu  that  will 
•otDetineft  force  theauielf  et  into  poor  men's 
bewttt  retpectifiK  temporal  expectation— 
tmaccuromodaring  maaners  on  both  tidef— 
faiotinff  words  that  mean  little  when  ottered, 
but  which  rankle  and  fetter  in  remembrance 
•<-ima|poed  opposition  ot  interests,  that,  duly 
considered,  would  hare  been  found  one  and 
the  same,  these,  and  many  other  causes, 
tliKht^whea  single,  but  strong  when  risin/^ 
up  together  in  one  baneful  band,  gradually 
but  fatally  infected  their  hearts,  till  at  last 
they  who  m  youth  had  been  seldom  separate, 
and  truly  ftUched,  now  met  at  market,  and, 
miserable  to  say,  at  church,  with' dark  and 
averted  faces,  like  different  clansmen  during 
a  feud. 

Sorely  if  any  thing  could  have  softened 
their  hauts  towards  each  otber^  it  must  have 
been  to  stand  silently,  side  by  side,  while  the 
earth,  stones,  and  clods  were  falling  down 
upon  their  father's  coffin.  And  doubtless 
their  hearts  were  so  softened.  But  pride, 
though  it  cannot  prevent  the  holy  affections 
of  nature  from  being  felt,  may  prevent  them 
from  being  shown;  and  these  two  brothers 
stood  here  together,  determined  not  to  let 
each  other  know  the  mutual  tenderness  that, 
in  spite  of  them,  was  gushing  up  in  their 
hearu,  and  teaching  tliem  thp  unconfessed 
folly  and  wickedness  of  their  causeless  quar- 
rel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a 
person  came  forward  to  plant  it.  The  elder 
nrother  directed  him  to  place  it— a  plain  stone, 
with  a  sand  glass,  skull,  and  cross  bone», 
chiselled  not  rudely,  and  a  few  words  inscri- 
bed. The  voonger  brother  regarded  the  op- 
eration witn  a  troubled  eye,  and  said,  louoly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  several  of  tlie  by- 
standers, "  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  you 
—you  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved 
my  father  as  well  as  voo  could  love  him. 
You  were  the  elder,  and  it  may  be,  the  favor- 
ite son :  but  I  had  a  ri^ht  in  nature  to  have 
joined  you  in  ordering  this  head  stone,  had  I 
not?" 

Daring  these  words,  the  stone  was  sinking 
itito  the  earth,  and  many  persons  who  were 
on  their  way  from  the  grave,  returned.  For 
a  wliiSe  the  elder  brother  said  nothing,  for 
he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he 
oufrht  to  have  consulted  his  father's  son  in 
designing  this  last  becoming  mark  of  affiec- 
tion  and  respect  to  his  memory ;  so  the  stone 
was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect, 
decently  and  simply  among  the  other  unos* 
tentatious  memorials  of  the  humble  dead. 

The  inM^ription  merely  gave  the  name  and 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  told  that  the  stone 
had  been  erected  *'  by  his  affectionate  sors." 
The  sight  of  these  words  seemed  to  soften 
the  displeasure  of  the  angry  man,  and  he 
said,  somewhat  more  mddfy,  **  y^es,  we  were 


hit  afieeftioaata  sQfna^  and  tinoaaiT  iMBcis 
on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied,  brotner.  Wt 
have  not  drawn  together  kindiv  of  late  yean, 
and  perhaps  never  may ;  but  I  acknowledze 
and  respect  your  worth ;  and  here,  before 
oar  own  friends,  and  before  the  friends  (d 
our  father,  with  my  foot  above  hit  head,  1 
eiprees  my  willingness  to  be  oo  bcucr  and 
otner  termt  with  voo,  and  if  we  OMHiot  ocai- 
mand  love  in  ouf  hearts,  let  ut  at  leaac,  bmtb- 
er,  bar  out  all  unkindnest.^ 

The  minister,  who  had  attended  ttM  foee- 
ral,  and  had  something  intrustad  ta  kki  (a 
say  publicly  before  he  left  the  churc^an^ 
now  came  forward  aad  atked  tke  eMrr 
brother,  why  he  spake  not  resardiag  tk^ 
matter.  He  saw  that  there  waa  aoncdii^: 
of  a  cold  and  sullen  pride  ritins  op  u  fais 
heart,  for  not  easily  loay  anv  nmn  hope  le 
dismiss  from  the  chamber  of  bis  heart  ewi 
the  vilest  gaest,  if  once  cherished  tbcse.- 
With  a  tolemn  and  almost  tevera  air,  b 
looked  upon  the  relenting  nuui,  and  tbcs, 
changing  his  coantenance  into  serenity,  tmA 
gently. 

Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  w 

And  how  becoming  wdiy 
Together  such  at  bredsrcaate 

fai  onity  to  dwell. 

The  time,  the  place,  and  thia  beaatif ol  ex- 
pressioB  of  a  natural  tcjitinMnt,  quite  over- 
came a  heart,  in  which  maoy  kind,  if  sot 
warm  afi^ions  dwelt,  and  the  man  dms  tp- 
pealed  to  bowed  down  his  head  and  wepc 
**  Give  me  yonr  hand,  brother,**  nod  it  was 
civen,  while  a  mannar  of  tatiafaccion  srose 
from  all  prceenc,  aad  all  hearts  felt  kiodbv 
and  more  humanely  towards  eadi  other. 

At  the  brothers  itood  fervently^  but  osn- 
potedly  giatping  each  otherV  handa.  islht 
little  hollow  that  lay  between  the  ^nive  eC 
their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of  thek 
father,  whose  shroud  was  haply  not  yet  tdtt 
from  the  fall  of  dust,  the  minister  tteod  be- 
side them  with  a  pleasant  counceoaooe,  nod 
said,  **Xmust  fulfil  the  promne/ made  to 
your  father  on  his  death  bed.  I  most  read 
to  you  a  few  wordt  which  his  hand  wrote,  nt 
an  hour  when  his  tongue  denied  its  olSKse.  I 
must  not  say  that  you  did  your  duty  to  foer 
old  father ;  for  did  he  not  often  bearecHiaa, 
apart  from  one  another,  to  be  recoocthed,  far 
your  own  sakes  as  Chriitiaas,  for  hb  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who  bare  yoa 
and  Stephen,  who  died  that  you  miskt  be 
bom  ?  When  the  palsy  ttruck  him  for  the 
la^t  time,  you  were  ^th  abaent,  nor  was  ii 
your  fault  that  you  were  not  beside  the  eU 
man  when  he  died.  At  long  as  aensa  coo- 
tiaoed  with  htm  here  did  he  think  of  yaa  two, 
and  of  you  two  alone.— Tears  were  in  hn 
eyes ;  I  saw  them  there,  and  on  hit  ^eek 
too,  when  uo  breath  came  from  his  lipa.  Bat 
of  this  no  more.    He  died  witli  thia  paper  is 
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bttbuitf;Mid  iMMdkm  ksowdiiitlwM 
torMdittojoBOverlMtfimve.  I  bow  obey 
hioB. 

**  Mj  tonty  if  yoa  Witt  Ut  my  bones  lie 
quiec  in  tbe  grave,  nenr  the  dast  of  your 
rootber,  depert  not  from  my  bortal  till  in  the 
nnmo  of  God  nod  Cbrtstt  you  promise  to  love 
one  nnother  as  yon  used  to  wk  Dear  boys, 
receive  my  blesstnuc-"  ^ 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the 
tears  chat  needed  not  to  be  bidden— and  when 
the  brothers  had  released  each  othev  from  a 
looK  and  sobbinit  embrace,  many  went  up  to 
them,  and  in  a  single  word  or  two  ei;pre8sed 
their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The 
brothers  themselves  walked  away  from  the 
church-yard,  arm  in  arm  with  the  minister  to 
the  Manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath^  they 
were  seen  sitting  witli  their  families  m  the 
same  pew,  and  .it  was  observed,  that  tliey 
read  together  off,  the  same  Bible  when  the 
minister  gave  out  the  text,  and  that  they  sang 
together,  taking  hold  of  the  same  psalm  book. 
Thie  same  psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at  their 
own  request,)  of  which  one  verse  had  been 
repeated  at  iheir  father's  grave;  a  larger 
sum  than  usual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found 
in  the  plate  for  the  poor,  for  Love  and  Char- 
ity are  sistei^  And  ever  after,  both  during 
the  peace  and  tbe  troubles  of  this  life,  the 
hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one,  and  in 
nothing  were  tbey  divided. 


brii6trenooaewtUdiiputn«  that,  to  ibe  ma- 
lonty  of  Americans,  tbe  particulars  of  his 
life  are  as  much  unknown  as  those  of  Con- 


JVom  the  Balimort  Qaxette. 

COUKT  BUlCFOftD. 

In  Mrs.  Jamesoo^s  Visits  and  Sketches,  of 
ivhich  a  day  or  two  ago  we  gave  a  short  ac- 
count, the  following  paragraph  caught  our 
attentioii  : 

^  There  are  no  poor  laws  at  Munich,  no 
mendicity  societies,  no  tract,  and  soup,  and 
blanket  charities ;  yet  pauperism,  mendicity, 
and  stkrvation,  are  nearly  unknown.  For 
the*  system  of  regulations  by  which  these 
evils  nave  been  repressed,  or  altogether  rem- 
edied, I  believe  Bavaria  is  indebted  to  the 
celebrated  American,  Count  Bnmford,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  late  king,  Max-Jo- 
sepb,  from  1790  to  ir^Q.** 

As  Count  Rumford  spent  tbe  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Europe,  where  he  attainedf  his 
distinction,  apd  as  he  was  unpopular  in  his 
native  county,  owing  to  his  Tory  politics,  it 
raayeicite  little  surprise  that  bis  memory 
should  be  respected  there,  while  here  it 
ahould  be  scarcely  regarded.  That  sudi  is 
tbe  fact  cannot  be  denied ;  and  yet  there 
are  various  considerations  which  might  en* 
dear  his  memory  to  the  countrv  whidi  gave 
him  birth,  as  well  as  to  that  woich  he  adop- 
ted. JThis  we  will  endeavor  to  exemi^lify  by 
a  shoi\  memoir,  the  nropriety  of  which  will 
be  acknowledged,  wGea  we  sute,  what  we 


fucius. 

Count  Rumford  was  bom  at  Rumford,  a 
place  afterwarfis  and  still  called  Concord, 
m  New-Hampshire,  in  1753.  His  family  ,, 
name  was  Thompson ;  but  it  is  by  bis  Ger^ 
man  title  that  he  is  uaiversally  known.  At 
aa  early  period  of  his  life,  be  turned  his  at^ 
tention  to  astronomy,  in  coosequenoe  of  hav- 
ing received  a  little  instruction  in  that  sci- 
ence from  a  clergyman.  He  one  day  showed 
his  teacher  the  man  of  an  eclipse,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  nis  own  reasoning ;  fnd  this 
being  found  accurate,  he  determined  to 
prosecute  scienti6c  researdies  in  preference 
to  all  others.  But,  what  are  the  determina- 
tions of  man,  but  mjes  of  dust  which  the  ' 
wind  may  scatter !  The  Revolutionary  w^ 
broke  out.  and  he  embraced  the  roval  side ; 
yet  he  still  retained  the  respect  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  so  much  was  hiit  conduct  as  a  parti- 
san approved.  Being  appointed  to  convey 
to  London  the  intelligence  of  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  the  royal  troops,  he  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  on  Lord  George 
Sackville,  Secretary  of  State,  that  Sackvitle 

Kve  him  the  post  of  under  secretary.  This 
retained  for  upwards  a  year ;  but  finding 
that  his  patron  was  becoming  unpopular,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  returned  tu  tnearmy. 
Peace  being  .soon  after  effected,  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do;  so  he,  at  length,  resolved  to 
o6fer  his  services  to  Austria. in  the  war  which 
she  was  then  wagmg  with  Turkey.  And  now 
a  ne#  scene  opens. 

At  Munich,  he  became  acqoarated  with 
Prince  Maximilian,  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  his  merit,  that  ne  fur- 
nished him  with  recommendations  to  the 
Elector.  Thete  added  to  those  which  Rum- 
ford received  from  the  British  Government, 
were  so  effectual,  that  he  was  made  succes- 
sively chamberlain,  member  of  the  council, 
and  lieutenant-general,  and  complimented 
with  the  title  of  count.  He  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  police,  and  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  had  now  an  opportunity  ot  dis- 
phiyinc  those  great  talents,  which  he  unques- 
tionably possessed.  , 

He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  army. 
He  had  the  soldiers  better  equipped^  and  at 
a  less  expense  than  they  formerly  were.  The 
discipline  was  improved,  so  that  tbey  were 
no  longer  subjected  to  ill  treatment  from^Ubt 
officers,  and  some  obstructions  to  their  pro- 
motion were  removed.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  education  of  their  offspring. 

As  principal  manager  of  police,  he  under- 
took tke  removal  of  beggary.  Munich  was, 
at  that  time,  thronged  with  beggars  to  suclr 
a  degree,  that  they  were  a  nuisance.  Count 
Rumford  having  matured  his  plan,  ordered 
that  tbey  should  all  be  taken  to  the  magis- 
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Utdet,  who  informed  diMitlMit  Vef(giftg  wm 
prohibited  for  the  future,  but  that  etery 
thin|^  neceiMiry  for  their  supsistcnoe  was  pro- 
video  for  them  at  the  new  workboute.  Ar 
that  buildingy  they  found  tooU,  apartments 
well  wanned,  and  wholesome  food,  and  their 
work  beings  paid  for  by  the  pi€ce,  they  had 
induoemenrs  to  do  their  beat.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  instead  of  beine,  as  here- 
tofore, an  expense  and  trouble  to  the  com* 
mnnitv,  they  became  profitable,  an  annual 
revenue  of  10,000  flonns  being  secured  to 
the  state  by  their  labor.  And  not  only  did 
the  bef^rs  become  benefitted  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disposal  ^f  their  time,  but  the 
honest  and  industrious  poor,  who  were  re- 
ceived into  the  workhouse  and  usefully  em» 
ployed. 

How  much  the  poor  appreciated  the  servi- 
oes  of  their  benefactor,  ne  had  soon,  an  op- 
portunity of  knowin^c ;  for,  being  confined 
to  his  room  by  sickness,  he  inquired  what 
sound  it  was  he  heard,  and  was  told  ibat  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  procession  of  the  poor 
who  were  Koine  to  toe  principal  church  to 
offer  petitions  for  his  convalescence.  Such 
a  testimony  of  regard  from  a  body  of  Catho- 
lics, he  being  a  Protestant,  affected  him 
deeply. 

From  the  above  account  it  is  evident  that 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had,  in  Rumford,  a 
most  efficient  agent;  but  that  elector  was 
not  Maximilian-Joseph,  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
says,  but  his  predecessor  Charles  Theodore, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the 
former. 

During  the  time  that  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  a  statesman,  he  did  not  neglect  the  pursuit 
of  sciente,  to  which,  as  we  before  remarked, 
he  was  much  inchnod,  combminj;  it  with  an- 
prrivements  in  art.  He  invented  a  lamp 
which  burned  with  unusual  brilliancy  ;  he 
showed  how  chimneys  ouviht  to  be  construc- 
ted ;  he  determined  the  rules  by  which  com- 
plementary colors  are  rendered  a^ireeable ; 
he  invented  the  calorimeter ;  by  which  the 
quantity  of  heat  employed  in  the  combustion 
ofabodyis  ascertained;  and  the  thermos- 
cope,  which  shows  the  mfluence  of  surface 
in  transmitting  heat.  He  made  numerous 
discoveries  in  reference  to  the  properties  of 
both  light  and  heat ;  lie  constructed  an  ap- 
paratus for  cooking,  so  admirable  that  three 
women  were  able  to  prepare  a  dinner  for  a 
thousand  persons,  at  an  expense  of  only 
twenty  cents  for  fuel ;  he  employed  steam 
for  heating  rooms  m  a  way  before  unknown ; 
and,  in  shorty  by  these  and  other  philosophi- 
cal researches  and  applications,  he  proved 
himself  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

When  in  London  he  exerted  himself  in  die 
formation  of  a  scientific  institution,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  Royal  Institution,  which 
has  since  been  enlightened  by  Davy  and  Far- 
ady,  was  settled  on  a  permanent  6a^i«.    He 


Mboped  to  end  Ins  dM iaLoodoo s  but 
ciPBumstaoces  drew  him  into  France,  where 
he  died  in  1814.  ' 

In  p<^itical  feeling  he  was  a  roraltst,  and 
detested  republicanism  ;  but  he  clid  not  oo 
that  account  deteat  his  native  coontry.  So 
far  from  that,  he  provided  for  the  payment 
of  a  medal,  to  be  given  annually  by  a  philo- 
sophical society  in  Philadelphia,  to  some  inH 
prorer  or  discoverer  in  some  branch  of  sci- 
ence; and,  if  we  mistake  noc,  he  did  the 
same  to  another  society  in  Boston. 

In  his  manners,  Rumford  was  not  ai^reea- 
ble,  except  perhaps  to  the  lower  classes,  who 
were  not  ottended  at  his  haughtiness  ;  bat 
this,  to  his  equals,  was  necessarily  ofiensive. 
In  most  other  respects,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  whom  any  country  would  have 
been  proud  to  acknowledge  as  her  own. 


▲9   INCIDENT  AT  ISA. 

Each  day  reduced  in  rapid  strides,  the 
space  of  our  voyage,  and  we  began  to  think 
of  other  and  different  scenes.  The  Venus 
was  putting  On  her  holiday  attire :  her  suit  of 
clothes  were  changed,  her  topoMSts  were 
scraped  and  fresh  greased,  Her  rigging  set  up 
and  newly  "  rattled  down,"  and  her  sides 
were  in  course  of  painting,  while  she  pursu- 
ed her  impetuous  course  at  the  rate  or  eight 
miles  in  the  hour,  thro'  the  yielding  waters. 

Gracious  heaven!  what  sound  is  that? 
The  ship  heels  to  the  wind,  and  the  curling 
waters  in  her  wake  define,  by  a  circuitous 
trail,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  The  cap- 
tain's voice  is  hurried  and  imperative,  and 
the  confusion  on  deck  bespeaks  an  urgent 
and  a  desperate  cause. 

We  hastened  from  the  cabin  as  soon  an  we 
could  recover  ourselves  from  the  leeward  part 
of  it,  where  we  had  been  suddenly  conveyed 
by  the  beating  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  were 
collected  at  the  after  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, hastily  prepared  one  of  the  quarter- 
boats  ;  every  thing  indicated  coustematioa 
and  alarm. 

*'  Cut  away,  my  lads !— stand  by  to  jump 
in/  exclaimed  Captain  Dove. 

A  heavy,  deep-drawn  sigh  called  our  at- 
tention in  a  difierent  direction— it  was  Mrs. 
Ghumbs  on  her  feet. 

**  Dear  me !  what  a  shocking  thing  !**  the 
eiclaimed,  as  we  exchanged  r  hasty  and  in- 
quiring look,  and  some  big  round  drops  star- 
ted at  the  moment  from  her  eyes ;  "  I  fear 
there's  no  chance !" 

"  Lower  away  handsomely,**  continued  the 
captain :  and  the  boat  descended  to  the  sur- 
face with  six  of  the  crew.  "  Now  then,  my 
lads,  pull  away !— starboard  your  helm :  there, 
*  straight  as  you  go ;'  and  every  eye  was  di- 
rected to  one  point,  every  heart  throbbinte 
responsive  to  the  sound  of  the  oars,  and  the 
recking  notion  of  the  boaUBen.. 
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The  ship  had  botn  brought  round  raddtoly, 
and  without  prepamtioB,  the  moment  the 
cries  of  t««o  mea,  who  had  fallen  overboard, 
called  attention  to  their  situation ;  but  so  great 
was  her  velocttv,  with  all  sail  sec,  going  be- 
fore the  wind,  that  by  the  time  her  progress 
was  stopped,  their  heads  were  scarce  lo  be 
•etn  at  the  opposite  point  of  a  sami-circle  of 
dead  water^  nhich  marked  the  course  she  had 
taken,  and  the  intervening  waves  occasionalW 
hid  them  from  our  view.  The  men  in  the 
boat,  being  so  much  nearer  the  surface,  could 
not  behold  even  the  heads  of  their  unfortu^i 
Aate  shipmates;  they  pulled  toward  the 
apoc  by  conjecture,  or  by  the  direction  Kiven 
to  them  by  the  captain  at  starting ;  and  we 
continued  to  watch  their  progress  with  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  witli  appcehension  that 
the  objects  of  our  solicitude  would  ht  ex- 
hausted before  assistance  could  be  afforded 
them. 

There  are  times  when  all,  che  faculties  of 
the  human  soul  seem  to  assume  co-ordinate 
rank,  and  to  converge,  to  concentrate,  and 
interfuse  one  with  another,  as  if  in  unison 
of  purpose  to  produce  one  great  jeSbrt,  one 
intense  and  indivisible  feelmg,  no  matter 
whether  of  hope  or  fear,  joy  or  sorrow,  love 
or  hatred,  as  each  in  turn  may  require  the 
co-operation  oi  the  whole,  or  when  all,  save 
oiie,  become  so  paralyzed  or  subordinate  in 
action,  that  we  ceabe  to  be  under  their  re- 
spective influence.  It  was  thus  we  stood 
assembled  together  on  the  deck,  scarce  con- 
scious of  each  other's  presence,  all  absorbed 
by  one  feeling,  all  intent  oo  one  purpose,  the 
in  the  wmd,  and  the 


sails  were  ietc  flapping 
wind  whistled  mournfully  through 4he  rig- 
ging, as  if  performing  a  dirge  over  the  de- 
parted. At  length  doubts  were  entertained 
whether  the  heads  of  the  uhfortunate  sea- 
men nere  yet  to  be  seen.  "  1  can  onlv  sec 
one,''  exclaimed  Captain  Dove,  who  had  sta- 
tioned himself  on  che  mizen  rigging,  to  have 
a  more  extensive  view,  **  and  the  boat  is  ap- 
pmaching  the  spot ;  it  is  now  pulling  in  a 
difierent  direction." 

«« Oh !  I  tear  it's  too  late,*  observed  Mrs. 
Ghumbs. 

**  Ic  tuf^s  again,**  continued  the  captain, 
'*  and  now  stops." 

^  Thev've  got  them,  they  are  taking  them 
into  the  boat,"  said  one  of  the  crew. 

It  was  evident  thev  were  not  pulling,  and 
that  some  were  standing  up,  but  we  could  not 
j^iicern  their  motions  diotiiiciiy ;  they  resum- 
ed their  seats  and  pulled  towards  the  ship-^ 
Captain  Dove  descended  to  the  deck. 

Hope  and  fear  contended  for  the  mastery 
over  us,  as  the  boat  approached.  We  could 
Dot  hkt  the  sufferers,  but  they  were  probably 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat,  exhausted,  per- 
haps insensible. 

**  Yes,  there  is  one !  eidairoed  Triptole- 
nas'^Iseebishcfld.!'' 


^  It's  VehiQo.  then  bo  doubt^**  said  out 
of  the  crew;  '*  he  is  the  best  swiouner ;  and 
poor  Wentworth*s  gone.** 

The  boat  came  along  side— we  looked  into 
it,  but  no  one  spoke-*tbe  ladies  descended 
mournfully  to  the  cabin;  Charles  Vernon 
and  Wentworth  were  not  of  this  life-»the  hat 
of  the  former  was  all  tliat  wm  found. 

*'  And  could  you  see  nothing  of  themj**  in* 

auired  Captain  Dove,  when  the  crew  came  on 
eck.  *'  Wo  saw  one  of  them  for  some  time,  * 
but  when  we  got  to  the  spot  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  water  was  the  color  nf  blood : 
at  that  tnoment  we  thought  we  saw  him  auain 
above  water ;  but  it  was  the  back  fin  of  one 
of  the  largest  sharks  I  ever  beheld,  and  we 
afterwards  saw  three  of  them.'* 

*'  Poor  fellows  I"  exclaimed  Captain  Dove, 
with  emotion,  '*  poor  fellows  !*'  he  repeated 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  to  the  opposite  gang* 
way.  For  a  few  moments  he  was  absorbed 
in  painful  reflection,  he  passed  the  fingers  of 
his  rifht  hand  across  his  eye- lids,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  station  at  thK  quarter-deck,  and  he 
gave  orders  to  make  sail,  with  a  dispirited 
and  oppressed  heart. 

The  two  sufferers  had  been  employed  paint- 
ing the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  a  planL,  which 
formed  a  moving  stage,  was  suspended  over* 
board  by  two  ropes  at  the  extremity  of  it, 
for  them  to  stand  on.  Vernon  had  been  on 
deck,  and  returning  to  his  duty  full  of  life 
and  animation,  he  jumped  with  boyish  gaiety 
on  the  fragile  board,  and  severed  it  in  two. 


THERE  IS  TIME  ENOUGH. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  sen- 
tences in  the  English  language.  Not  that  it 
is  bad  in  itself,— for  it  is  strictly  true,  as  we 
intend  to  shew  presently.  But  iu  meaning 
is  sadlv  perverted,  and  what  was  meant  for 
good,  becomes  the  occasion  of  evil. 

Many  a  good  thing  might  have  been  done, 
had  it  been  begun  in  season,  but  because 
there  was  time  enough,  it  was  let  alone,  and 
let  alone,  and  so  not  surred  till  too  late,  or 
never  moved  at  all. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bringing  good 
out  of  evil.  The  bee  extracts  lioney,  as 
sweety  if  not  as  abundant,  from  the  thistle^ 
as  from  the  rose.  And  he  who  would  profit 
bv  studving  human  nature,  and  watching 
Divine  t^rovidence,  may  learn  wisdom  from 
his  past  errors,  and  torn  over  his  misfortunes 
to  some  good  account. 

The  wisest  man  in  ancient  days  (and  we 
believe  he  was  fully  as  wise  as  people  com- 
monly are  at  present)^the  wisest  man  of 
ancient  days,  has  given  us  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  time  for  every  thing  under  the  sun. 
A  tune  ftr  laughter  and  for  tean  ;  a  time  for 
sorrow f  and  forja^.  A  time  for  buniness  and 
a  time  for  recreation,  and  a  time  for  rest,  but 
he  does  not  mj  a  word  ahoat  leisure  time,  or 
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ft  time  for  idlentis.  Hft  tpaftki  too,  of  t 
time  to  die,  ieaving  os  to  infer,  as  we  may 
very  naturally,  that  He  who  maoe  the  sun  to 
rule  the  day,  the  moon  and  stara  to  gofern 
the  night,  has  given  us  time  eaoM%h,Just  time 
enough,  and  none  co  spare,  to  perKirm  all 
OUR' DUTIES,  and  to  enjoy  every  rational 
pleasure— to  make  the  worid  better  for  our 
having  lived  in  it<— and  to  become  better 
fitted  ourselves,  for  '*  another  and  a  better 
ilorld." 

There  is  time  ewrngk,  says  the  school  boy. 
—but  his  time  runs  out,  and  be  goes,  hair 
fitted,  to  the  counting  room,  or  enters  half 
fitted,  at  College. 

IVmr^eiioagA,— thinks  many  a  young  man, 
if  he  does  not  say  so,  to  commence  habits  of 
frugality  and  economy,  and  thus  provide  for 
future  wants;  but  the  time  never,  never 
comes— and  he,  to  use  a  homely  plirasa  of 
Dr.  Franklm*Sp  ^  scratches  a  poor  mao*s  head 
as  long  as  he  lives." 

How  many  designs  have  we  formed,  of  do* 
ing  this  and  that  good  thiHg,  which  fell  throagh, 
not  because  we  had  little  dme— but  became 
we  had  time  enough,  and  so  wasted  one  hour 
after  another,  till  the  time  had  passed. 

Tune  enough  to  work,  says  the  idler  and 
the  spendthrift— but  his  clothes  wear  out 
before  he  hndf  time  enough  to  earn  new  ones 
—and  his  pockets  arc  emptied,  and  he  has 
not  time  enough  to  replenish  ihein. 

Franklin  has  a  homely  saying^  to  this  effect, 
— that  he  who  loses  and  hour  m  the  nuim* 
inSf  must  run  all  day  and  Vis  a  wonder  if  he 
overukes  his  business,  before  night.  So  if 
any  one  finds  himself  pinched  for  time,  it  is 
likely  he  has  thrown  away  an  hour,  when  he 
thought  he  had  time  enough  and  a  little  ip 
spare. 

Tme  enough  say  ire,  when  in  a  serious 
mood,  we  resolve  to  be  more  diligent,  more 
systematic,  more  punctual,  when  we  resolve 
lipoa  any  reform. 

We  do  not  mean  to  procrastinate— but 
while  we  muse,  the  moment  parses,  and  tlien 
it  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

Do  ynu  sAy  we  knew  all  this  before. 

No  doubt  of  it.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  think 
there  is  not  only  ^im«  enough,  but  some  to 
spare.  But  ibis  is  an  error,  and  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

The  different  length  of  different  lives  is 
nothing  agamst  our  position,  that  life  is  just 
long  enough.  The  oldest  person  has  enough 
of  duty  acid  enough  of  pleasure  too,  if  he 
lives  aright,  to  occupy  his  three-score'  years 
and  ten  ;  while  he  whose  sun  goes  down  at 
noon,  has  time  enough,  if  he  tviU  but  improve 
it,  to  make  his  life  here  a  blessing  to  others, 
and  that  hereafter  blessed  and  glorious  to 
himself. 

— -'*  that  hfe  alone  i$  long. 
Which  antwert  lift'9  great  tnd,'^ 


LOST  CAMEL. 

'  A  DERvisE  was  journeying  alone  in  the  des- 
ert when  two  merchants  suddenly  met  him : 
*'  You  have  Ion  a  camel,"  said  he  to  the  m6r^ 
chanu.  **  Indeed  we  have."  they  replied. 
"  Was  he  not  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  laose 
in  his  left  leg  ?*'  said  thedervise.  «*  He  was," 
replied  the  merchants.  **  Had  he  lost  a  front 
tooth  ?*'  said  the  dervise.  "  He  had,"  rejoin- 
ed the  merchanu.  **  And  was  he  not  loaded 
with  honev  on  one  side,  and  wheat  on  tlie 
other  ?"  Mostcecumly  he  was,"  they  repli- 
ed;  •«  and  as  you  have  seen  hmi  so  lately^ 
and  marked  him  so  particularly,  you  can,  10 
all  probability,  conduct  us  unto  mm."  «  My 
friends,**  said  the  dervise,  '^  [  have  never  seeu 
your  camel,  nor  erer  heard  of  him,  but  from 
you."  ''A  pretty  story,  truly!''  said  the 
merchants,  '*  but  where  are  the  jewels,  which 
formed  apart  of  hb  cargo?"  '*!  have  nei- 
ther seen  your  camel  nor  your  jewels,"  re- 
peated the  dervise.  On  this,  they  seized  his 
person,  and  forthwith  hurried  him  before  the 
Cadi,  where,  on  the  strictest  search,  noth- 
ing could  be  found  upon  him,  nor  could  any 
evidence  whatever  he  adduced  to  convict  him, 
either  of  falsehood  or  of  theft.  They  were 
then  about  to  proceed  against  him  as  a  sot^ 
r.erer,  when  the  dervise,  with  great  calmness,, 
thus  addressed  the  Court:  "1  tiave.  been 
much  amused  with  your  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  l>een  some  ground  for  your 
susiiicions ;  but  I  have  hved  long,  and  alone; 
and  I  can  find  ample  scope  for  observation, 
even  in  a  desert.  I  knew  that  I  had  crossed 
tlie  track  of  a  camel  that  had  stra\ed  from 
its  owner,  because  I  saw  00  mark  of  any 
human  footstep  on  the  same  route;  I  knew 
that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one  eye,  because 
it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one 
side  of  its  path ;  aiid  I  perceived  toat  it  was 
l»  ne  in  one  leg,  from  the  faint  impressioit 
which  that  particular  foot  bad  produced  up- 
on the  sand;  I  concluded  that  the  animal 
had  lost  one  tooth,  because  wherever  it  had 
grazed,  a  small  tuft  of  herbage  was  left  uo- 
mjured  in  the  centre  of  its  bite.  As  to  that 
which  formed  tlie  burden  of  the  beast,  tlie 
busy  ants  informed  me  that  it  was  com  on  the 
one  side,  iMid  the  clustering  flies  that  it  was 
honey  on  the  other." 


fiOERRAAVE^S  METHOD  OF  CURING  THE  AGUC« 

The  physician  who  believes  that  mind  and 
matter  act  in  unison,  will  remember  horn 
that  truly  celebrated  great  man,  00  a  certain 
occasion,  cured  the  ague.  That  complaint 
was  very  prevalent  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
he  had  treated  it  with  indifferent  sncoesa  ; 
when  his  noble  conceptions  of  the  united 
agency  hf  mind  and  matter  suggested  the 
following  treatment  i—Ue  desired  about  a 
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iaun  paticott,  wboM  lit  of  the  ngae  cuna 
OB  iiboiK  the  hour  of  the  meridian,  to  come 
lo  bim  at  ten  o^;lock.  Thej  were  shown  in- 
to the  same  room ;  and  after  a  little  while 
were  informed  that  the  doctor  was  busy,  and 
would  wait  upo9  them  m  soon  as  possible. 
At  the  time  the  attendant  addressed  them, 
he  placed  a  number  of  irons  in  ttie  fire, 
which  he « increased  to  a  considemble  sixe. 
After  tlie  eleventh  hour,  the  servant  again 
entered  the  room,  apologised  again  for  the 
doctor's  absence,  and  toriied  and  paid  great 
atteotioB  to  the  hom  that  were  heating.  One 
of  the  patiepits  inquired  the  qse  of  the  iron9, 
4mc|  was  informed  that  thejf  were  heating:  for 
the  purpose  of  an  operation  on  the  fNttieots 
who  had  the  ague.  This  was  soon  whispered 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  roan  had 
left  tl»e  room-^the  doctor  came  not ;  and 
more  and  more  were  their  attentions  directed 
towards  the  now  red-hot  irons.  ^urmiM  and 
conjecture  had  a  strong  base  to  p\ny  upon : 
the  red-hot  irons  were  for  the  use  of  the 
ague-patients;  every  one  felt  the  coming 
crisis  of  his  own  case.  They  looked ;  they 
walked  about  the  room;  they  were  soon, 
«very  one  of  them,  in  a  violent  perspiration ; 
and  the  doctor  came  not  till  one  u*clock,and 
the  ague-fit  came  not  at  all  I  To  his  inqui- 
ries he  found  all  well ;  and  the  time  had  pas- 
sed^ and  not  one  had  upon  him  the  symptoms 
-of  his  complaint ;  and,  taking  them  into  an-^ 
•other  room,  one  by  one,  with  care,  and  cau- 
tion, and  some  triBing  medioine,  he  dismissed 
them,  saying  that  be  hoped  they  would  re- 
cover without  having  recourse  to  any  violent 
remedy.  In  truth,  agitation  Jiad  excited 
fbat  apprehension  mhich  completely  cured 
Ckem  ot  tlieir  disorder. 
—■  J  ■  ■ .Ill 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

TsEeAotionsof  the  nvind  have  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  stomach.  Let  a  per- 
aoo  who  IS  gomg  to  sit  down,  to  dinner  with 
it  good  appetite,  receive  a  piece  of  news,  ei- 
ciier  exceedingly  joyful  or  exceedingly  dis- 
tressing, his  appetite  goes  in  a  moment. 
Children  who  arc  about  to  set  out  on  a  pleas- 
ant journey,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  eat. 
This,  when  i  was  n  child,  used  to  be  called 
being  **  journey -pro'id."  On  the  oi  her  hand, 
a  blow  upon  the  stomach  will  sometimes  take 
away  lifo  instantly  ;  a  drink  of  culd  water, 
when  the  body  has  been  very  hot,  has  often 
had  the  same  tffiect.  Attend  to  yourcompan- 
ifliia  when  on  a  journey  a-foot  ;as  tlieir  stom* 
achs  grow  empty,  how  sullen  and  ailent  the 
wr  hole  party  becomes!  let  a  crust  of  bread, 
a  little  cheese,  a  glass  of  ale  or  wine  be  taken, 
and  cheerfulness  immediately  leigns,  even 
long  before  any  nutriment  has  had  time  to 
seach  the  general  circuiative  system.  These 
things  all  show  the  general  sympathy  be- 
gween  the  stomach  and  every  othei'  part  of 
ihm  body.— CorMiK's  Clinical  LeetureB, 


*'  Marrtaoe  is  to  a  woman  at  once  the 
happiest  and  the  saddest  event  of  her  life ; 
it  IS  the  promise  of  future  bliss,  raised  on  the 
death  of^  all  present  enjovment.  She  quits 
her  home — her  parents— her  companions— 
her  occupations*- her  amusements— every 
thing  oa  which  she  has  hitherto  depended  for 
comforr— for  aflfection— for  kindness— for 
pleasure.  The  parents  by  whose  advice  she 
lias  been  guided— the  sister  to  whom  she  has 
dared  impart  il^  eaery  embryo  thought  and 
feeling— the  brother  who  has  piay^  with 
her,  by  turns  the  counsellor  and  the  counsell- 
ed—and the  vounger  children,  to  whom  she 
has  hitherto  Seen  the  mother  and  the  play- 
mate— all  are  to  be  forsaken  at  one  fell 
stroke;  every  former  tie  is  luosened— the 
spring  of  every  hope  and  action  is  to  be 
changed  ;  aiHl  vet  she  flies  with  joy  into  the 
untrodden  path  before  her  ;  buoyed  up  by 
the  confidence  of  requited  love,  she  bids  a 
fond  and  and  grateful  adieu  to  the  life  that 
is  past,  and  turns  with  excited  hopes  and 
jovbus  anticipation  of  the  happiness  to  come. 
Then  woe  to  the  ipan  who  can  blight  suqh  fair 
hopes— who  can  treacherously  lure  such  a 
heart  from  its  peaceful  enjoyment,  and  the 
watchful  protection  of  home— who  can,  cow« 
ard*like.  break  the  illusions  that  have  won 
her^  anil  destroy  the  confidence  which  love 
had  inspired.  Woe  to  him  who  has  too  ear-* 
ly  withdrawn  the  tender  plant  from  the  props 
and  stays  of  moral  discipline  in  which  she 
has  been  nurtured,  and  yet  make  no  cflibrt  to 
supply  their  place ;  for  ou  him  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  errors— on  him  who  has 
first  taugHt  her,  by  his  example,  to  grow 
careless  of  her  duty,  and  then  exposed  lier 
with  a  weakened  spirit, and  irosatisfied heart, 
to  the  wide  storms  and  the  wily  temptations 
of  a  sinful  world. 


FOaCE  OF  TBE  IMAGINATION. 

A  FEW  |ears  ago  a  celebrated  physician, 
being  desirous  to  add  experimental  to  his 
theoretical  knowie-due,  made  avplication  to 
the  minister  of  justice  to  be  allowed  an  op- 

Cortunity'of  proving  what  he  liad  asserted. 
y  the  experimen^t  on  a  criminal  condenHied 
to  death.  The  minister  complied  with  his 
request,  and  delivered  over  to  him  an  assatt- 
sin,  a  man  who  had  been  born  of  distinguish- 
ed  parents.  The  physician  told  him  that  sev- 
eiai  persons  who  liaa  tiken  an  interest  in  his 
family,  had  obtained  leave  of  the  roinisier 
tliathe  should  Quffitr  death  in  some  other 
way  than  on  the  scaffold,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  execution,  and  that  the  ea- 
siest death  ne  could  die  would  be  blood  letting. 
The  criminal  a^eed  -to  the  proposal,  and 
counted  himself:  happy  in  being  treed  from 
the  painful  exhibition  which  would  otlier- 
sritt  be  made  of  hijDi,  and  rejoiciiigat  thus 
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bemc  abto  to sptre  the  fadiiigt  oiha  IrieiHls 
•ncffamitj.  At  the  tiine  appokited  the  phjr- 
sician  repaired  to  the  prtsofi,  umI  tbo  patient 
harini^  bees  extended  on  a  table,  his  eyes 
bouod,  and  erery  thmi^  ready,  be  was  slif^btly 
pricked  near  the  prinapal  veins^  of  the  lees 
«nd  arfliM  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  At  the 
fonr  comers  of  the  table  were  (^r  little 
fonnuins,  6Ued  with  water,  from  which  issu- 
ed small  streams,  liallinit  into  ba«i»  placed 
there  to  re^eire  them.  The  patient,  think- 
ing it  was  his  blood  that  tfiokled  into  the  ba- 
sins, be<^mie  weaker  and  weaker  br  dervees ; 
and  the  remarks  of  tt*edical  men  In  attend- 
ance in  reference  to  the  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  (made  with  that  intention) 
increased  the  delusion,  and  lie  spoke  more 
and  more  faintlT,  until  his  voice  was  at  lenfth 
scarcely  audible.  The  profound  silence 
which  reirned  in  the  appartment.  and  the 
constant  droppinf  of  the  fountain,  had  so  ex- 
traordinary, an  effect  on  the  biatnof  the 
poor  patient,  that  all  his  vital  eaerfties  were 
soon  gone,  althoagfa  before  a  very  strong 
man,  and  he  died  without  having  lost  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  bloudi— Xe  Cmuteom, 


GERMAM  C£M£T£RI£8. 
Beyond  Frankfort,  on  the  mat  road  to 
.  Breslan,  there  is  almost  as  little  to  interest 
the  eye  as  before;  the  Oder  is  left  to  the 
right,  and  the  verdure  which  doehes  its  banks 
is  the  only  beauty  which  nature  wears.  A 
solitary  enclosure,  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
rising  ground,  turned  out  to  be  a  Jewish  bu- 
rying place,  as  lonely  m  its  situation,  and  as 
neglected  in  its  appearance,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Fnjio  dreary  a  scene,  these  habi- 
tations of  thatfead  look  doubly  dreary.  The 
inscriptions  wre  all  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
stones  were  overrrown  with  tall  rank  grass. 
"Tfie  Christian  cemeteries,  on  the  ccmtrary, 
in  this  partof  German]^,  are  kept  with  great 
neatness.  K\  ery  grave  is,  in  general,  a  flower 
lied.  I' walked  out  one  morning  to  the-great 
ceroeterv  of  Berlin,  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Klaprotn,  which  is  merely  a  cross,  aadan- 
nounceii ,  nothing  but  his  name  and  age. — 
Close  by,  an  eldcrl%-looking  woman,  in  de- 
cent mourning,' was  watering  the  flowers  with 
which  she  had  planted  the  grave  of  an  only 
daughter  (as  the  sexton  afterwards  told  me) 
who  had  been  interred  the  preceding  yreek. 
The  grave  formed  nearly  a  square  of  five 
feet,  it  was  divided  into  little  beds,  all 
crossed,  kept  with  great  care,  and  adorned 
with  the  simplest  flowers.  Bvergreens.  in- 
termixed with  daises,  were  ranged  round  the 
borders,  little  clumps  of  violets  and  forget- 
me-not  were  scattered  in  the  interior,  and  in 
the  centre  a  solitary  lily  hung  down  its  lan- 
guishing MoHom.  The  broken  hearted  mo- 
ther had  jutt  watered  it,  and  tied  it  to  a  little 
stick  to  secure  is  agaimt  the  wind— at  her 


side  ky  the  ifeedflibe  had  rooted  oat.  Ac 
went  roimd  the  whole  spot  luCAin  mad  aipun, 
ansiotttly  pulling  up  every  blade  of  grass- 
then  gaaed  for  a  few  secowls  on  tiie  itrmve— 
walked  towards  the  gate,  and  horried  out  of 
the  chufdi  yard.-^.RafMe/ri  Tter  m  Gcmwi^. 


aVZCDOTBOF  ▲  BUIXVOLEMT  FEMAIE. 

Some  time  since  a  lady  whose  name  hss 
been  respectfully  amiouficed,  aad  whose 
time  has  been  much  devoted  to  pmmme  the 
objects  of  the  B»*ftish  and  Foreign  Seamen'^ 
Friend  Society  and  Bethel  Union,  gmag  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  was  deceived  by  an  o&- 
cer  on  deck,  not  without  respect,  bat  Accom- 
panied with  many  of  those  expressioBS  whick 
unfortnnatelv  are  too  frequent  in  the  lips  of 
sailors;  the  lady  expressed  her  wish  thtt 
while  she  was  on  board  he  would  lm«e  the 
goodness  to  desist  from  language  of  that  do* 
scription;  he  professed  his  readiness  t« 
oblige  h«r,  and  during  the  period  of  h^Jbe* 
ing  on  board,  not  one  oath  escaped  his  fai 
She  pursued  her  course,  distributiiti;  to  ttt 
sailors  her  tracts  and  Bibles,  aitd.  aboveA 
her  ^admonitions :  on  her  return  soe  waM^ 
companied  by  the  same  officer,  aiid  haiaa 
opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  bis  k' 
in  attending  to  her  request;  he  exj 
his  readiness  to  oblige  her  on  any  oc 
and  said  there  was  noihingshe  asked  hiaito 
do  that  he  woold  not  do.  Then  (said  the)  Hi 
thank  you  to » read  that  book,  giving  hiuis 
Bible.  He  felt  himself  surprised,  (or,  if  yoa 
please,  taken  in,)  but  considering  that  as  he 
had  given  his  promise,  he  was  bound  to  fali 
it. 

The  Udy  afterwards  visiting  a  distaot  pan  . 
of  the  country,  went  to  the  church,  heta^  s  ^ 
sermon,  and  was  returning,  when  the  cler- 
gyman, running  after  ber  said,  '*  ITI  mtt^e 
not  I  am  addressing  snc^  a  Myr*    (men- 
tioning her  name.)     '*  That  is  oiy  name, 
(said  she,)  hot  I  have  no  rccoUectioB  of  voa.'^ 
*'  No  madam,  (said  be)  does  ootyoar  kuh^ 
ship  recollect  visiting  such  a  ship,  and  far- 
ing an  officer  a  Bible  r   Tes  (said  sfae^)  I 
do.    ''Then,  BMdam,f  am  the^enoBvSAd 
the  good  effects  of  it  are  what  ybn  hafvt  \ 
this  morning.'* 


Thoi^gr  sometimes  small  evils,  like  iovisi* 
ble  insects,  infljct  great  pain,  yet  the  chief 
secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  suffering  tiiflea 
to  vex  one,  aad  in  prudently  cuttivatmg  an 
updergrowtli  of  small  pleasures,  smce  irery 
few  great  ones,  alas !  are  let  on  long  ksves. 


"A  LITTLE  philosophy  lodiBeth  ine«*s 
minds  to  Atheism ;  bur,  depths  in  philosophy 
bring  men^  minds  to  Religion. 

XonliSacwi. 
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FOR   THE  "SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  RULER'S  DAUGHTER  RAISED. 
It  wmaU  house  of  mounung;  Ibrabe 
The  loved  of  all,  the  benutiful,  was  stnigi^S 
With  her  mortal  enemy.    A  deep  disease 
Was  seated  on  her,  apd  though  all 
That  wcakh  coald  pnrchasa  had  been  given 
To  tecbpt  sweet  health  and  smiling  looks 

again, 
rTwas  given  in  vain ;  and  on  her  pale  sweet 

face 
And  fragile  form,  grim  death  had ^ereir  now 
Impressed  bis  signet. 

It  was  indeed  a  boose 
Of  mouminc,  yet  of  hope :  for  one  thece  was 
Who  bad  the  wondrous  skill  to  cura 
iDcnrable  diseases.    They'd  send  for  Hnn. 
Aady  would  he  come  ?    Oh,  yes,  for  He 
Was  never  known  to  turn  bis  ear  from 
Any  tale  of  human  misery. 
But  can  they  keep  the  flickering  light 
Of  lif^  one  short  hour  longer  ?    Try  every 
Stimulns ;  and  Oh  let  not  the  palsying 
Uaad  of  death  spread  o'er  her  form 
So  rapidly.    Now  she  revives ;  see  if  be 
Is  notcoming.   Ah !  ibe  sinks  again,  she  sinks 
She  dies.    Tis  now  too  late :  the  mother 
Looks  with  anguish  on  the  beauteous  corpse 
And  bows  with  deep^^nbroission  as  this  last 
Most  fondly  cherished  hope  was  thus  torn 
From  her. 

He  came  however. 
And  approached  her  bedside.    She  was  deed 
Indeed ;  bat  yet,  perhaps  he  wished  to  see 
How  beautiful  a  victim  death  had  conquered. 
He  pBBSsd  a  nooMnt,  then  took  her  cold 
Stiff  fingws  m  his  band,  and  with  the  power, 
The  awful  grandeur  of  a  God,  He  bade 
Her  rise.^Oh  I  who  will  tell 
The  rapture  of  that  hoar,  when  that 
Bright,  beauteous  maiden  was  thus 
Raised  again  to  life,  and  health,  and  hope, 
And  happiness. 

*<  One  of  the  great  secrets  of  advaeeing 
io  lif«>  is  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
tbose  opportunities,  which,  if  a  man  really 
poaeesses  superior  abilities,  are  sure  to  pre- 
sent themselves  some  time  or  other.^ 


THE  INDIAN  BIOTHER.* 

£IVom  MrsJameton't  *'  Vinti  ondSkeicAeiAcJ] 

There  is  aroeisfort  ia  the  streogth  of  love^ 
JMaking  that  pang  eodnrable,  whicb  else 
Would  overset  the  brain— or  break  the  heart, 
Wardtwortki 

The  monuments  which  human  art  has 
raised  to  human  pride  or  power  may  decaf 
with  that  power,,  or  survive  to  mock  that 
pride ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  perish — their, 
place  knows  them  nuu  In  the  aspect  of  a 
ruin,  however  imposing  in  itself,  and  however 
magnificent  or  dear  the  associations  connec- 
ted with  it,  tliere  is  always  something  sad  and' 
humiliatiog,  reminding  us  how  poor  and  how 
frail  are  tM  works  of  man,  how  unstable  hia 
hopes,  and  how  limited  his  capacity,  com^ 
pared  to  his  aspirations !  But  when  man  haa 
made  to  himself  roonumenu  of  the  worka 
of  God— when  the  memory  of  human  i 


tionS|  human  intellect,  human  power,  is 
blended  with  the  immutable  features  of  oar 
ture,^they  consecrate  each  other,  and  both 
endure  together  to  the  end.  In  a  state  of 
high  civilisation,  asan  trusU  to  the  record  of 
bnck  and  marble— the  pyramid,  the  column, 
the  temple,  the  tomb  :— 

'*  Then  the  bust 
And  altar  rise— then  sink  afrain  to  dust.** 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  isolate 
rock«**the  mountain,  cloud  •eeeireled—tbd' 
river,  rolling  to  its  ocean-home— the  rery 
stars  themselves— were  endued  with  symyar 
thies,  and  constituted  the  first,  as  they  will 
be  the  last,  witnesses  and  records  of  oar  hu«> 
man  destinies  and  feelings.  The  glories  of 
the  Parthenon  shall  fade  mto  oblivion  ;  but 
while  the  heights  of  Thermopyle  stand,  and 
while  a  wave  murmurs  in  the  gulpb  of  Sala- 
mis,  a  voice  shall  cry  aloud  to  the  universe, 
*'  Freedom  and  glory  to  those  who  can  dare 
to  die  ! — Woe  and  everlasuog  iafamv  to  him 
who  would  enthral  the  uncomioeraible  spir- 
it l^  The  Coliseum  with  its  saugujuaiy  tro-. 
pbies  is  crumbling  to  decay ;  but  ttie  islet  of 
Nisida,  where  Brutus  parted  with  his  Portia 
—the  steop  of  Leucadia,~-still  reooain  fixed 
as  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  lasting 
as  the  round  world  itself  shall  be  the  mem- 
ories that  hover  over  them  !  As  long  as  the 
waters  of  the  Hellespont  flow  between  Sestos 
and  Abvdos,  the  fame  of  the  love  ttiat  pert* 
ished  there  bhall  never  pass  away. 

*Th)s  little  tale  (written  in  IBSO)  is 
founded  on  a  strikiag  incident  ralaten  in 
Humboldt's  narrative.  The  facts  vtmain 
unaltered. 
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A  iravelfer.  pttrMiil^  hiiWMiy  way  through 
the  midst  of  an  Afnctn  desert— a  barren, 
defolate,  and  almott  boimdleM  toUtude,^ 
found  a  gicanfic  ictdptiired  head,  tbattered 
and  half-horied  Hi  the  sand :  aad  near  it  the 
fraff meot  of  a  pedeftal,  on  which  theaa  words 
might  be  with  pain  deciphered  :— *'  I  om 
Oi$fmandia$^  khig  of  kmgi  ;  look  mm  my 
vorib,  ye  wimkiy  oaev,  aa^  dapar  r  Who 
was  O^ymaodias  ?— where  are  now  his  works  I 
-^wbat  bond  of  thought  or  fedinc,  links  his 

Cstwith  oar  present  f  The  An£,  wiih  his 
asts  of  burthen,  tranmlcs  unheeding  o?er 
these  forlorn  vestiges  of  human  art  and  hu- 
man grandear.  In  the  wildest  part  of  the 
New  Continent,  hidden  amid  the  depihs  of 
interminable  forests,  there  stands  a  huge 
rock,  hallowed  by  a  traditioa  so  recent,  that 
the  man  is  not  gray-headed  who  was  bom  iu 
contcmporaiy ;  but  that  rock,  and  the  tale 
which  .consecrates  i^  shall  carry  down  to  fu- 
ture ages  a  deep  lesson^  a  moral  interest 
lasting  as  itfetf-^bowerer  the  aspect  of  things 
and  the  comlitions  of  people  cnange  around 
it.  Henceforth  no  man  mil  gaze  on  it  with 
careless  eye;  but  each  phall  whisper  to  his 
own  bosom — "  What  is  stronger  than  bve  in 
a  mother^s  heart  ? — what  more  fearful  than 
power  wielded  by  icnorance  f--or  what  more 
lamentahlo  than  the  abuse  of  a  benedcent 
name  to  purposes  of  sel6sh  cruelty  V* 

Those  vast  regions  which  occupy  the  cen- 
tral part  of  South  America,  8tretchin|(  from 
Guinea  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  overspread 
with  gigantic  and  primeval  foresu,  and  wa- 
tered by  mighty  riven»— those  solitary  wilds 
where  man  appears  unessential  in  the  scale 
of  creatioo,  and  the  traces  of  his  power  ''are 
few  and  far  hetweeo"-^ave  lately  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  Europeans, — partly 
from  the  extraordmary  events  and  unexpec- 
ted revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  nar 
tions  round  them,  and  partly  from  the  re- 
searches of  enterprising  travellers  who  have 
penetrated  into  their  remotest  districts.  But 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  these  wild 
regions  have  been  unknown,  except  tlirough 
the  means  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
priests,  settled  as  missiooaries  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ormoco  and  the  Paraguay.  The 
men  thus  devoted  to  utter  banishinent  from 
all  intercourse  with  civilized  life,  are  gener- 
ally Franciscan  or  Capuchin  friark,  bom  in 
the  Spanish  colonies.  Their  pious  duties  are 
sometimes  voluntary,  and  sometimes  imposed 
by  the  superiors  of  their  order ;  iu  either 
case  their  destiny  appears  at  first  view  deplo- 
rable, and  their  seii'-sacrificc  sublime ;  yet, 
when  we  recollect  that  these  poor  monks 
generally  exchanged  the  monotonous  solitude 
of  the  cloister  for  the  magnificent  loneliness 
of  the  boundless  woods  and  far  spreading 
savannahs,  the  sacrifice  appears  less  terrible, 
even  where  accompanied  by  suffer  mg,  priva- 
tion, and  occasbnally;  by  danger.  V^Uieo 
these  men  combmc  with  their  religious  ueal 


•ottie  degree  of  anderslaiiding  and  efAghCca- 
ed  benevoleoce,  the^  have  bees  eimUed  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  ot  koowledj^  and  civifiza- 
tion,  by  explorine  the  product lona  and  geq^ 
raphyof  the  unknown  regions ;  asid^^bya^ 
Irctinf  into  villages,  aM  humanizing  the 
manners  of  the  native  tribes,  who  seem 
strangely  to  tinite  tlie  fiercest  and  most  ab- 
horred traits  of  savage  life,  with  aome  of  the 
SMitleat  instincts  of  our  c^mmoo  Datore. 
at  when  it  has  happened  that  theke  priests 
have  been  men  of  narrow  minds  and  tyran- 
nical tempers,  they  have  on  some  occasions 
fearfully  abused  tlie  authnri^  eatmsted  to 
them ;  and  beinc  removed  many  tho^ttnd 
miles  from  the  European  seulements  a»d 
the  restraint  of  the  laws,  the  power  they 
have  exercised  has  been  as  fmr  l«eyond  cou* 
trol  as  the  calamities  they  hate  caused  hart 
been  beyond  all  remedy  and  all  relief, 

Dnfortunately  for  those^who  were  trusted 
to  his  charge.  Father  Gonoez  was  a  mission- 
ary of  this  character.  He  was  a  Framnscaa 
fnar  of  tlie  order  of  Observance,  and  dwelt 
in  the  village  of  San  Fernando^  near  the 
source  of  the  Orinoco,  whence  his  authorit; 
extended  as  president  over  several  missiaBs 
in  the  neighbt»rhood,  of  which  San  Femaada 
was  the  capitaL  The  temper  of  this  man 
was  naturally  crud  and  despotic;  be  was 
wholly  uneducated,  and  had  no  idea,  no  M^ 
ing,of  (he  true  spirit  of  christian  benevo- 
lence :  in  this  respect,  the  savages  whom  he 
had  been  sent  to  instruct  and  civUize,  were  in 
reality  less  savage  and  less  ignorant  thaa 
himself. 

Among  the  passions  and  vices  whidi  Father 
Gomez  mid  brought  froin  his  cell  in  the  con- 
vent of  Angostura,  to  spread  contamiuarion 
and  oppression  through  tiis  new  doroain,were 
prifle  and  avarice;  and  iioch  were  interested 
in  increasing  the  nuntber  of  his  converts,  or 
rather,  of  his  staves.  In  spite  of  the  wise 
and  the  humane  law  of  Cnarles  the  Tliird, 
prohibiting  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives by  kirce,  Gomez,  like  others  of  his 
bretliren  in  the  moie  distant  mission,  ofim 
accomplished  his  purpose  by  direct  violence. 
He  was  accustomed  to  go,  with  a  party  ofhis 
people,  and  lie  in  wait  neiff  the  Kordes  ot 
unredairoed  Indians ;  when  the  men  were 
absent^  he  would  forcibly  seize  on  the  women 
and  children,  bind  them,  and  briug  them  off 
in  triumph  to  his  village.  There,  being  bap- 
tized and  taught  to  make  the  siga  of  the 
cross,  they  were  called  Christians,  but  in  re- 
ality were  slaves.  In  general,  the  women 
thus  detained  pined  away  and  died  ;  but  the 
children  became  accustomed  to  their  new 
mode  of  life,  forgot  tlieir  woodd,  and  paid  to 
their  Christian  master  a  willing  and  blind 
obedience;  thus  in  time  ^v  be^une  the  op- 
pressors of  their  own  people. 

Father  (>omez  called  these  incursions,  Za 
amquida  aptritual^^lhrn  conquest  of  soals.) 
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One  day  ke  set  off  on  Ml  expedition  of  this 
nature,  fittended  by  twelve  armed  Indians ; 
and  after  rowing  some  leagues  up  the  river 
Ooariare.  which  flows  into  ttie  Onoooo,  thejr 
perceived,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees, 
euid  at  a  little  distance  frobi  the  shoreman  In-^ 
dian  hot.  It  is  the  custom  of  these  people  to 
live  isolated  in  families ;  and  so  strong  is  their 
passion  for  solitude,  that  when  collected  kkto 
▼illages,  thejr  frequently  build  themselves  a 
little  calnn  at  a  distance  from  their  usual 
residence,  and  retire  to  it  at  certain  seasons, 
tor  days  together.  The  cabin  of  which  I 
speak  was  one  of  theie  solitary  vilhu — if  I 
may  so  apply  the  word.  It  was  constructed 
with  peculiar  nealnes.s,  thatched  with  palm 
leaves,  and  overshadowed  with  cocoa  trees 
and  laurels ;  it  stood  atone  in  the  wilderness, 
embowered  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
looked  like  the  honest  abode  of  simple  and 

J^uiet  li^ppioest.  Within  tliis  hut  a  young 
ndian  woman  (whom  I  shall  call  Guahiba, 
from  the  name  of  her  tribe)  was  busied  in 
making  cakes  of  the  cassava  root,  and  pre- 
paring the  family  meal,  against  the  return  of 
tier  husband,  who  was  fishing  at  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river;  her  eldest  child,  about 
five  or  SIX  years  old,  assisted  her ;  and  from 
CHoe  to  time,  while  thus  employed,  the  moth- 
er turned  her  eyes,  beaming  with  fond  affec- 
tion, upon  ihe  playful  gaml»ols  of  two  !ittle 
infants,- who,  bemg  just  able  to  crawl  alone, 
were  rolling  together  on  the  ^ound,  laoghbg 
and  crowing  with  all  their  might. 

Their  food  being  nearly  prepared,  the  In- 
dian woman  looked  towards  the  river,  impa- 
tient for  the  rtturn  of  her  husband.  But  fier 
bright  dark  eyes,  swimming  with  eagerness 
and  affectionate  solicitude,  became  fixed  and 
glazed  with  terroi,  when,  instead  of  him  she 
so  fondly  expected,  she  beheld  the  attendants 
of  Father  Gomez,  creeping  stealthily  along 
the  side  of  the  thicket  towards  her  cabin. 
Instantly  aware  of  her  danger,  (for  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  these  incursions  were  ihe 
dread  of  all  the  country  round,)  she  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  snatched  up  her  infants  in 
her  arms,  and,  calling  on  the  other  to  follow, 
ruslied  from  the  hut  towards  the  foresc  As 
she  had  considerably  the  start  of  her  pursu- 
ers, she  would  probably  have  escapea,  and 
have  hidden  herself  efiectually  in  its  tang[led 
depths,  if  her  precious  burthen  had  not  im- 
peded her  flight ;  but,  thus  encumbered,  she 
«vas  easily  ovei  taken.  Her  eldest  child,  fleet 
of  foot  and  wily  as  the  young  jaguar,  escap- 
ed to  carry  to  the  wretched  father  tlie  news 
of  his  bereavement,  and  neither  father  nor 
child  were  ever  more  beheld  m  their  former 
hannts. 

Meantime,  the  Indians  seized  upon  Gua- 
hiba— bound  her,  tied  her  two  children  to- 
gether, and  dragged  her  down  ta  the  river, 
where  Father  Gomez  was  sittiujg  in  his  canoe, 
fvaitthg  the  issue  of  the  expedition.    At  the 


sight  of  the  captives  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
cruel  triumph  :  he  thanked  his  patron  saint 
that  three  more  soab  were  addeo  to  his  com- 
munity ;  Bhd  then,  heedless  of  the  tears  of 
the  mother,  and  the  ones  of  her  children,  be 
oommanded  his  followers  to  row  back  with 
speed  to  San  Fernando. 

There  Ouahlba  and  her  infants  were  pla- 
ced in  a  hut  undet"  the  guard  of  two  Indians ; 
some  food  was  given  to  her,  which  she  at  first 
refused,  bnt  afterward,  as  if  on  reflection, 
accepted.    A  youn^  Indian  girl  was  then 
sent  to  her.— a  captive  convert  of  her  own 
tribe,  who  had  not  yet  c|uite  forgotten  he& 
native  language.    She  tried  to  make  Gnahi- 
ha  comprehend  that  in  this  village  she  and 
her  ohddren  must  remain  dunng  me  rest  of 
their  lives,  in  order  that  they  might  go  to 
heaven  after  they  were  dead.    Guahiim  list- 
ened, but  understood  nothing  of  what  was 
addressed  to  her ;  nor  could  she  l>e  made  to 
conceive  for  what  purpose  she  was  torn  from 
her  husband  and  her  home, -nor  why  she  was 
to  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  among 
a  strange  people,  and  against  her  will.  -  Du- 
ring that  night  she  remained  tranquil,  watch- 
ing over  her  infants  as  they  slumbered  by 
her  side ;  but  the  moment  the  dawn  appear- 
ed, she  took  them  in  her  arms  and  ran  off  to 
the  woods.    She  was  immediately  brought 
back ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  her 
keepers  turned  from  her,  than  she  snatched 
up  her  children,  and  again  fled  ^agiun— and 
again  !    At  every  new  attempt  she  was  pun- 
islied  with  more  and  more  severity ;  she  was 
kept  from  food,  and  at  length  repeatedly  and 
cruelly   beaten.    In  vain  l^i-apparently  she 
did  not  even  understand  why  she  was  thus 
treated ;  and  one  instinctive  idea  alone,— the 
desire  of  escape,^seemed  to  possess  her 
mind  and  govern  all  her  movements.    If  her 
oppressors  ouly  turned  from  her,  or  looked 
another  way,  for  an  instant,  she  invariably 
caught  up  her  children  and  rap  off  toward^ 
the  forekt.     Father  Gomez  was  at  length 
weariftd  by  what  he  termed  her  "  blind  ob- 
stinacy f '  and,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
all  three,  he  took  measures  to  separate  the 
mother  from  her  children,  and  resolved  to 
convey  Guahiba  to  a  distant  mission,  whence 
she  should  never  find  her  way  back  either  to 
them  or  to  her  home.  ^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  poor  Guahiba, 
with  ner  hands  tied  behind  her,  was  plac^ 
in  the  bow  of  a  canoe.  Father  Gomez  seat- 
ed himself  at  the  helm,  and  they  rowed 
away. 

The  few  travellers  who  have  visited  theoe 
regions  agree  in  dcKribinga  plienomenon, 
the  cause  of  which  is  still  a  mystery  to  geol- 
ogists, and  which  imparts  to  the  lonely  depths 
of  these  unappropriated  and  un violated 
shades  an  effect  intensely  and  indiscribably 
moHinfol.  The  granite  rocks  which  border- 
ed the  river,  and  extend  far  hito  the  conti- 
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IMJoa,  or  deposHc,  which.  oomrMt«d  with 
Ch«  sMw-white  iMmof  tkmmm 


•vfS'bMttkiiiis 

4»  thflm  bel»w,  umI  th«  pftk  iMbtst  whith 
•arioc  from  their  cMviottMd  cr^p  •toag 
tnetr  tarfmce  aboTe,  give  thete  »hoMftaA  st- 
reet perfeolf foMiw.  Detweea  thetemel- 
McMjr  roehs— to  hish«odeo  4ie«p  theftJi 
huKiing?^«ce  MkkMB  oocurred  for  Iwigwei 
lofethMv-rtheaHioe  of  Fioher  Oamm  slowly 
r«|Kled»lhaa|^  oi«ed  wfiinir  ibetCnMi  1^ 
>  ttiriit  robMt  indiMM. 

The  a»hii>py  Guahiba  ml  U  fiftt  perfect- 
ly iwroovedu  «im1  apfMrentty  wnaMd  amI 
.stanaed  by  htr  tiiQatioB ;  6M  did  aot  con- 
prehepd  vHmu  theywere  i^oing  todo  wilAi  her ; 
hat  After*  wbik  she  looked  up  toward  tho  tQBy 
4heQ  down  opop  the  Btream  ;  and  peroeiviaie. 
by  the  direction  oi  the  one  and  the  course  of 
.Uke  other,  that  evecy  stroke  of  the  oar  carri- 
iWd  her  farther  and  farther  from  her  beloved 
4Uid  helpleis  children,  her  husband,  end  her 
native  booie,  her  countenance  was  seen  to 
chaoMe,  end'  assume  a  fearful  expression. 
As  the  possibility  of  escape,  in  her  present 
^uiuaiion,  had  never  -onoe  occuned  to  her 
.eepUMis,  she  had  been  very  slightly  aad  care- 
lessVy  hound.  She  watched  her  opportunity, 
burst  the  writhes  on  her  erms»  witn  a  sudclen 
^Sort  flung  herself  overboard,  and  dived  «n- 
<der  the  waves ;  but  in  another  moment  she 
•rose  again  at  «  considerable  distance,  and 
jswam  to  the  shore.  The  correet  being  rapid 
^and  strong,  carried  her  down  to  the  base  of  a 
dark  granite  rock  which  proiected  into  the 
Mream :  she  climbed  it  with  fearless  agility, 
^oed  mr  an  instant  on  its  summit,  looking 
down  npoii  her  tyrants,  then  plunged  into 
ihe  forest,  ai¥l  was  lost  to  sight. 

Father  Gomes,  beholding  his  victim  thus 
•mei^pectedly  esK:ape  him,  set  mute  and  thun* 
derstruck  for  some  moments,  unable  to  give 
utterance  to  the  extremity  oif  his  rage  and 
Mtonbhroenc  When,  at  length,  he  ibund 
voice,  he  commanded  his  Indians  to  pull 
witli  all  their  mi^t  to  the  uhon,  then  to  pur- 
cue  the  poor  fugitive,  and  hiing  her  back  to 
Iiiin.  dead  or  alive, 

u  uahibm  t  oeai  itime,  while  strength  remein* 
ed  tp  break  her  way  through  the  tangled  wil- 
derness, continued  her  flight ;  but,  soon  ex- 
hausted and  hreaifaless  with  the  violeiioe  of 
ber  ezertious,  she  was  obliged  to  relax  in  hor 
efforts,  and  at  length  sunk  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  huge  Uurel  tree,  where  she  concealed 
herself,  as  well  as  she  might,  among  the  long 
interwoven  grass.  Tliere,  crouoiini^  and 
trembling  in  ber  lair,  she  heard  tbe  voices  of 
her  persecutors  hsLllooing  to  each  other 
through  the  thicket.  She  would  probably 
have  escaped  but  for  a  Urge  mastiff  which 
the  Indians  had  with  tliem,  and  which  scent- 
ed her  out  in  her  hid'mg  place.  The  moment 
she  heard  the  dreaded  animal  ^nuffing  bthe 


^     IS  w^ 
knew  shewes  leat.   TIm 
up.    She  attempted  no  siain  pnaistewoe  ;bi. 
With  a  suUen  passiveness,  suffered  herself  » 
beeeiMd  and  dragged  So  iheeWiv. 

When  themerciIoNr  priest  beiield  ber,  ke 
determmedto  inflict  on  herauch  disdnUse 
m  he  tboeght  would  banish  ber  chMm 
framher  memory, and  core  herfiveeersf 
her  passion  £or  escaping.  He  ordeied  hsr 
to  be  stretched  upon  that  gmaiu  rook  wheie 
she  had  landed  from  the  canoe,  ae  thessmtBit 
of  which  slie  had  stood,  as  if  exohinc  in  ber 
flight,— Tb£  Rock  or  thx  Motivl  as  it 
has  ever  since  been  denominnted,— and  tbete 
flogged  till  she  oould  scarcely  moveor  saeat 
She  was  thee  hound  more  aeoorely,  ptaosd 
in  the  canoe,  and  carried  to  Juvita,  thesesc 
of  a  iniasioo  far  up  the  river. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  tbey  arrived  n 
this  irillage,  and  the  inhabitnnu  were  pn- 
paring  to  go  to  rest.  Guahiba  was  deumt- 
ed  for  the  night  m  a  large  bam-like  baildtai, 
which  served  as  a  plaoeof  worship,  apub> 
lie  magazine,  and,  occasiooe^y,  as  a  iiaindL 
Father  Gomezordered  two  or  three  Ininsi 
of  Javita  to  keep  guard  over  her  alteraaid;, 
relieving  each  other  through  the  n^;  smI 
then  went  to  repose  himself  after  die  isi^fin 
of  liis  voyage.  As  the  wretched  espom 
neither  resisted  nor  complained.  Father  Go- 
mez flsuered  himself  that  she  was  now  teds- 
ced  u>  submissioB.  little  could  bemtbaa 
the  bosom  of  this  fond  mother !  fiemistook 
for sieper,  or  resignation,  the  oalasness  oft 
fized  resolve.  In  absence,  in  bonds,  aad  is 
torture,  her  bean  throbbed  with  but  one 
feeling  ;  one  thought  alone  possessed  her 
whole  soul :— her  chiklren— her  ohddfea- 
and  still  her  children  I 

Among  the  Indiana  Appointed  to  waui 
her,  was  a  youth  about  ei|Bhteen  or  mceteeii 
years  of  age,  who,  jperoeiving  that  ber  anw 
were  miserably  bruised  b?  the  stripes  she  bsd 
received,  andihat  she  sufeed  the  most  aoeie 
agony  from  tlie  savage  tightness  with  irhidi 
the  cords  were  drawn,  lot  fell  an  eadaaa- 
tion  of  pity  in  the  language  of  ber  (ribe. 
Quick  she  seined  the  moment  of  feshai^end 
addressed  hiui  ns  one  of  her  people. 

^Guahiba,' she  siud,  in  a  whispered  toaa, 
*  thou  speakest  my  tamgiiagB,  mad  deebtksi 
thou  art  my  brother !  Wik  Uaoa  see  an 
perish  without  pity,  O  son  of  my  people  ^ 
Ah,  cat  these  bonds  which  enter  mto  m^ 
flesh  I    I  faint  with  pmn  1    I  die!' 

The  young  man  heardt  and,  at  if  teniiBd, 
removed  a  few  paces  from  her  and  kept 
silence.  Af^etwstrd,  vrhen  his  compaaioei 
were  out  of  sight,  and  he  was  left  ataas  0 
watch,  he  approaclied,  and  said,  *  GuaMbs ' 
—our  fethers  were  the  same,  and  I  nu^nst 
see  thee  die ;  but  if  I  cut  these  bondii*^ 
men  will  flog  me :— wilt  then  be  cement  it  1 
loosen  them,  and  %iv9  thiteease  ?'   And-** 
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»r  wrifltft  aoid  arms.    Sbe  miled-ufxm 
kioa  langaidly,  and  appeared  satUfied. 

!Nightwasnowcofnmson.  Ouahibadrop*. 
>e<l  her  head  on  her  bosom,  and  dosed  her 
gyofs,  as  !f  ezhautced  by  weariness.  The 
f  ootti:  Indiao  believing  thar  she  slept,  aft^ 
&ome  hesitation  hiid  hhnself  down  on  his  mat. 
HLis  companions  were  aheady  clambering  in 
tHe  porcn  of  the  building,  and  all  ^as  still. 

Tlien  Guahiba  raised  her  head.  It  was 
ntKbt — dark  nicht— witliout  moon  or  star. 
Xbece  was  bo  sound,  eicept  the  breathini;  of 
tbe  sleepers  around  her,  and  the  humming;  of 
die  OMisquitoes.  Slie  listened  for  sometime 
with  her  whole  soul— but  all  was  silence. 
Sbe  then  gnawed  the  loosened  thongs  asun- 
der  with  her  teeth.  Her  hands  onoe  free, 
«h»e  released  her  feet ;— and  when  the  morn- 
Aiiis  caoAe,  she  had  disappeared  1  Search  was 
nMuie  for  her  in  evenr  direction,  but  in  vain ; 
And  Father  Gomez,  baffled  and  wratbful  re- 
turned lo  his  village. 

The  distance  between  Javita  and  San  Fer- 
smumIo,  where  Guahiba  hud  left  her  infants, 
is   twenty-five  leagues  in  a  straight  line.    A 
fesrful  wilderneMof   gigantic  forest-trees, 
ftnd    intermingling    uinleffwood,    separated 
che^e  two  missions ;  a  savage  and  awful  sol- 
if  iidey  which,  probably,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  had  never  been  trodden  by  hu- 
man foot.    All  comm«inicatiou  was  carried 
on  by  the  river ;  and  there  lived  not  a  man, 
whether  indiaii  or  European,  bold  enough  to 
havne  attempted  the  route  along  the  shore.  It 
mwm  the  comaaeoeemefft  of  the  rainy  season. 
the  sky,  obscuied  bv  clouds, seldom  revealed 
theeuB  by  day  ;  and  neither  moon  nor  gleam 
of  twinkling  star  bf  night.    The  rivers  liad 
overiowcd,  and  the  lowlands  were  inundated. 
There  was  no  visible  object  to  direct  the 
traveller  ;  no  shelter*  no  defence,  no  aid,  no 
Kuide.    Was  it  Providence— was  it  the  strong 
inatinct  of  maternal   love,  which  led    thii 
4?oiiRageous  woman  through  the  depths  of  tlic 
ytfhitiflt  woods — where  rivulets,  swollen  to 
Cttcrento  by  the  rains,  intercepted  ner  at  eve  ry 
steps  where  the  thorny  lianas»  twining  from 
uee  to  tree,  opposed  an  alooost  io^ienetrable 
isarricr ;  whsre  the  musouitoes  hung  in  cloudd 
vpoaher  path ;  wheve-the  jacaar  and  the  al- 
lii(ator  Uiited  to  devour  her  i  where  the  rat- 
tl«-aBake««ul  the  watep^crpent  lay  coiled 
of»  in  the  dampgraas.  ready  to  spring  at  her; 
where  she  hadfio  food  to  support  her  eiihaust- 
ad  frame,  but  a  (ew  berries^  and  tlie  large 
Uack  ants  which  budd  thew  nesU  on  the 
4rees  i  Uow  directed— how  sustained— can- 
•at  lie  lold ;  the  poor  woman  herself  coidd 
SM>C  tell.    All  that  can  be  known  with  any 
certainty  is^  that  the  fourth  rising  sun  beheld 
liar  at  San  Ferasndo,— a  wild,  and  wasted, 
Mod  fearful  jdbfect ;  her  feet  swelled  and 
jhkiadjng    hitr  haihls  toos-^^her  body  cavesed 


with  wiaaads,  andaaaciaicd  with  Urnkte and 
fatigue  ;-^ut  once  aaare  near  her  chikiren ! 
For  several  hoars  she  hovered  round  the 
hut  in  which  she  had  left  them,  gaxing  on  it 
from  a  distaaoe  with  looging  eyes  and  a  nc^ 
heart,  without  daring  tc^  advance.  At  leng  th 
she  pereeived  that  all  the  inhabitants  bad 
quitted  their  cottages  to  attend  v«spers: 
then  shestole  from  the  thicket,  and  approach- 
ed, with  faiataad  timid  steps,  the  spot  which 
contained  her  hcart'd  treasures.  Slie  entered , 
and  found  her  infants  left  alone,  and  playing 
together  on  a  mat.  They  screamed  at  her 
appearaace.  so  chaaged  was  she  hy  sufiering ; 
but  whaa  the  called  on  llicm  hy  name,  they 
knew  her  lender  voice,  and  stretched  out 
their  httle  arms  towards  her.  In  tliat  mo- 
ment, the  jnother  forgot  all  she  had  endured 
—all  her  anguish,  all  her  fears,  every  tiling 
on  earth  but  the  objects  which  blessed  her 
eyes.  Slie  sat  down  between  her  children— 
she  took  them  on  her  knees— she  cUsped 
them  in  an  agony  of  fondness  to  her  bosom 
--«he  covered  them  with  ki6ses— she  shed 
torrente  of  tears  on  their  little  heads,  as  she 
luigged  them  to  l&er.  Suddenly  she  remem- 
bered whgre  she  was,  and  why  she  was  there. 
New  terrors  seized  her ;  slie  rose  up  hatttily^ 
and,  with  her  babies  in  her  arms,  shn  stag- 
gered out  or*  the  cahin— tainting,  stumbling, 
and  almost  blind  with  lo^ts  of  blood  and  in- 
anition. She  tned  to  reach  the  woiids.  but, 
too  feeble  to  sustain  her  burthen,  wtiidi  yet 
she  would  not  relinquish,  her  limbs  trctnbledy 
-and  sank  beneath  her.  At  this  moment  an 
Indian,  who  was  watching  the  pui)lic  oven, 
perceived  her.  Ue  gave  the  alarm  by  ring- 
rag  a  bell,  and  the  people  rushed  forth,  gath- 
ering round  Guahiba  with  frrght  and  a*toa- 
ishment.  They  gazed  upon  her  as  if  upon 
an  apparition,  till  her  sobs,  and  in.ploring 
Uioks,  and  trembling  and  wounded  limbs, 
convinced  tlicni  tliat  slie  yet  Uved,  though 
apparently  nigh  to  death.  They  looked  upoa 
hcria  silence,  and  then  at  each  other ;  iheir 
savage  bosoms  were  touched  with  ooutmisei^ 
aiion  l?iir  her  sad  plight,  and  widi  admiration, 
and  even  awe,  at  this  uneaarapled  heroism  of 
maternal  love. 

While  they  hesiuted,  and  none  seemed 
willine  to  seize  her,  or  to  take  her  children 
from  her.  Father  Gomez,  wtio  had  just  land-  < 
ed  on  hiis  Mturn  from  Javita,  approached  in 
haste,  and  commanded  them  to  be  separated. 
Guahiba  clasped  her  children  closer  to  her 
breast,  and  the  Indians  shrunk  back. 

'  What  */  tbuudered  tlie  monk,  *  will  ye 
suSer  this  woman  to  bteal  two  precious  suals 
from  heaven  P  two  members  from  our  com- 
munity ?  See  ye  not,  that  while  she  is  »uf<* 
fered  to  approach  them,  there  is  so  salvaiioa 
for  either  motlier  or  children  ?  Part  them, 
and  tluu  instantly  V 

The  Indians,  accustomed  to  his  ascendeo- 
C|r«  and  tetfified  at  his  voice,  tore  tlie  chii- 
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dren  of  GuabUM  omm  irtg  from  htr  feeble  i  six  oioiichf ;  *  to  tbet  feiot  (Mrfy  tl^  .•»• 
•nut :  she  littered  dot  word  nor  cry,  but  I  i^tert  of  one  wet  setLvm  ami  be  reSiL 
•onk  in  a  twooii  uptm  die  earth*  I  for  tuppljring  the  dry  seasos  of  cbe  ■!» 

While  io  this  tcate,  Faiher  Gomes,  with  a    fear,  but  the  surplus  of  several 
cruel  oiercj,  ordered  her  wouods  to  be  care-    *- 


fully  dressed ;  her  arms  an4  iegs  were  swath- 
ed m  cotton  bandages ;  she  was  then  pUiced 
in  a  canoe,  and  conveyed  to  a  missioo,  far, 
far  off,  on  the  river  Esmeralda,  bejoad  the 
Upper  Oriuooo.    She  continued  in  a  sute  of 

esbauscioii  and  torpor  durinc  the  voyage ;    Watt*s   stcam-e'igtne  of '  6fcY-horse  powec 
but,  after  betnft  taken  out  of  the  boat  and    The  — ♦-»- «'-  « — '«— * .      »^.    . 


jrHT,  out  uie  surplus  of  several  wetwa 
mav  be  stored  up  to  supply  a  droo^  aftt^ 
ml  years  duration,  shoald  such  ev«r  ocok* 
The  water  is  bmojrht  to  the  sommit  ef  ^ 
hill  in  such  quantity  as  to  suopiy  1900  c^ 
feet  per  minute,  which  Mr.  l%iai  nriiaiip. 
on  a  fail  of  30  feet  as  equal  to  mBoh^ 


carried  inland,  restoratives  brou|^  lier  baa 
to  life,  and  to  a  sense  of  her  situation. 
When  she  perceived,  as  reason  aad  con- 
sciousness returned,  that  she  was  in  a  strange 
place,  unknowing  how  she  was  brought  there 
.  — among  a  tribe  who  spoke  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  any  she  had  ever  heard  before, 
and  from  whom,  therefore,  according  to  In- 
dian prejudices,  she  could  hope  nor  aid  nor 
pity— when  she  recollected  tnat  she  was  far 
from  her  beloved  diildren— when  she  saw 
no  means  of  discovering  the  bearing  or  the 
distanc^  of  her  abode — no  clue  to  guide  her 
back  to  it,— Men,  and  only  then,  did  tlie 
mother's  heart  yield  to  utter  de|pair ;  and 
thenceforward  refu^ting  to  speak  or  to  move, 
and  obstinately  rejecting  all  nourishment, 
thm  the  died  / 

The  boatman  on  the  river  Atabapo,  sas- 
pends  his  oar  with  a  sigh  as  he  passes  The 
Hock  of  thc  Motbli.    He  poiou  it  out  to 
the  traveller,  and  weeps  as  lie  relates  the  tale 
of  her  sulferings  and  her  fate.    Ages  hence, 
when  these  solitary  regions  have  become  the 
seats  of  civiltxatiou,  of  power,  and  intelli- ' 
mce— when  the  pathless  wiJds  which  poor 
Uuahiba  traversed  in  her  anguish,  are  repla- 
ced by  populous  cities,  and  smiling  gardens, 
and  pastures,  and  waving  harvests, — still  that 
dark  rock    shall    stand,  frowning  o'er  tlie 
f  tream  ;  tradition  and  history  shall  preserve 
its  name  and  lame ;  and  when  even  the  pyiw 
amids^thoso  vast,  vain  monmueocs  to  human 
pride— liave  passed  away,  it  shall  endure,  to 
carry  down  to  the  end  ol  the  world  the 
ory  of  The  iNDtAN  MoTHEa. 


water  is  applied  in  succession  to  ■ulb.sr 

which  there  are  two  series,  and  tbe 

aqueduct  supplies  water  for  the  iafafeb,..^ 

at  the  rate  of  2  cubic  feet  per  bead^fl«t 

The  filtration  of  this  water  is  egfecrt  ia) 

filters,  invented  by  Mr.Thom,  wtnchmrvifes 

formed :— "  Each  filter  i  4  50  feet  long,  tf^ft« 

wide,  and  8  feet  deep.  l*he  water  is  madtei^ 

percolate  through  them,  eithef  urnvw^  w 

downwards  at  pleasure.    When  it  pefoabta 

downwards,  and  the  supplv  of  filtered  WMfcr 

becomes  sensibly  less   (which,  after  ia^ 

lime,  must  happen  to  every  fitter,  b«  ife 

lodgment  of  sediment,)  then,  by  8hiittiM«t 

sluice  and  opening  anotlier,  tlie  water  ia«a^ 

to  pass  upwards  with  considerable  fiirritaid 

carrying  tbe  sediment  along  with  it,  €#1^ 

into  a  waste  drain  made  for  that 

When  the  lodged  sediment  is  th>ts  l_ 

and  tlie  water  begins  to  run  dear,  the 

tion  of  the  sluices  is  again  changed,  and  tbe 
filter  operates  as  before.^ 

Among  the  most  ingeaiotts  arrangemtttti 
connected  with  these  works  are,  the  aeU-aoi- 
ing  sluk^  to  the  different  reservoirs,  bj 
which  both  the  reoeotiun  and  the  deltvety  of 
water  are  regulated  to  the  greatest  oioe^, 
with  a  view  to  tbe  tuo«t  rigid  economy  of  ttr 
fluid. 


JVom  LoudorCi  Magazine, 
AQUEDUCT. 
GaEBWocK  is  situated  at  tbe  bottom  of  a 
sloping  bill  or  ridge,  the  top  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  500  it.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde. 
To  the  top  of  this  ridge  Mr.  Thom  has  con- 
ducted, along  the  summits  of  other  ridges, 
from  a  distance  of  sis  niilei,  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  water,  not  only  fur  all  the  ordinary 
inirposes  of  the  town,  but  for  driving  ma- 
chinery. The  water  is  collected  into  reser- 
voirs, at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
Greenock ;  and  each  of  these  reservoirs  is 
capable' of  containing  a  supply  for  the  con- 
sumptiou  of  (he  inhabiuints,  for  more  than 


From  Noiet  of  a  TrmfcUer  ta  the  NarUetH 

St4M», 

SHADE  TREES, 
Incomtestiblt  many  comTbits  and  advan- 
tages of  difierent  kinds  might  accrue  (mm 
tlie  improvement  of  A  rchitecteral  (as<e  and 
science,  in  our  country  at  hurga.    A  si|^y 
mansion  may  be  erected  at  lets  euense  than 
is  often  bestowed  on  a  pile  of  defcMiuv ; 
and  not  only  convenience  but  health  mmyjpa 
secured  by  a  judicious  plan  in  building.    %%« 
planting  of  trees  on  private  grooiufe  oiStta 
contributes  to  the  gratification  of  neiehbovv 
and  the  beauty  of  a  town ;  and  the  lajM 
out  and  decoraiing  of  publio  squares,  afair 
so  generally  neglected  among  us,  mWhc  ht 
easily  rendered  subservient  to  the  tsupm^^ 
ment  of  a  ptiblic  taste,  intelligence  aod  ttie* 
rality.    Whoever  has  been  in  Switzerla»dljsr 
other  foreign  countries,  where  rural  sealitta 
provided  at  the  way  side,  near  fountaim, 
bill  tops,  or  under  the  most  venerable  al    ' 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  travellers. 
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ecml  VritlapleMureibe«fr«eableiropretsioD8 
wmg^  k|v«  of  tbe  ref.Dciiieiit  of  ibe  inbabi- 
&«»B«.  Wbat  a  total  aUence  of  all  bucb 
c«baiMy  on  tbe  contrary,  is  caused  as  we 
WB  cdong  our  owe  roads,  to  see  no  trace  of 
r«y  ^ioie  done  for  the  benefit  of  a  straof  er ! 
"oKe  toad  side  is  ofieu  studiously  deprived  of 
olitt^e ;  and  it  is  rare  tbat  so  much  as  a  rock 
an  M  foupd  proper  to  afford  a  convenient 
cast.  On  entering  our  villages  also,  )s  tliere 
ny  iittte  grove,  or  even  a  single  tree  provid- 
H  %r  ith  benches  from  which  one  may  survey 
be  oJh^ects  around  lum  ?  A  troiurh  may  ha*  e 
teeia  placed  ibr  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  cattle,  to 
eoeivo  ibe  water  of  a  rill ;  but  why  is  man 
x»«s»iclered  as  «u  far  beneath  nil  notice?  The 
DS»  and  the  drinking  shop  are  indeed  op«u, 
»uf  would  not  tbeir  evil  mfluence  be  dimiii- 
b^h^d  if  ev^. village  were  provided  with  a 
ittle  ahady  green,  furoishe<4  at  least  with  a 
Vvr  seats  in  the  shade,  where  tbe  youth  and 
jki^m  of  tbe  place  might  meet  at  sunset  in  the 
suaaqaer?  With  how  little  expense  might 
the  apot  be  beautified,  and  if  necessary,  pro- 
tected by  a  keeper !  Winding  paths  are  ea- 
aily  Hijade,  trees  are  easily  planted,  and  will 
KTO'W  if  let  alone ;  flowers  afford  a  cheap  and 
delightful  ornament;  and  how  easily  mij^ht 
tasteful  arbors  and  rotundas  be  supplied 
%» ith  a  ^ase,  a  bust,  or  even  a  statue,  such 
ms  native  artists  can  easily  produce ! 

A   SIHGULAE   LIFE  PRE9EEVER. 

Tkb  following  singular  circumstance  is 
,  copied  from  **  Scott's  BeeoUectiou  of  a  Naval 
Life  :*•— 

A  marine  who  had  just  joined  the  ^hip, 
and  was  unacquainted  with  the    excellent 
qualities  of  the  dog,  endeavored  while  bath- 
iDf^  to  entice  him  from  his  station  into  the 
water.    The  noble  animal  paid  no  attention 
to  bis  invitation.    One  of  the  crew  told  the 
marine  tbat  if  lie  swam  out  of  the  sail,  and 
would  call  out  as  if  in  distress,  and  suit  the 
:tction  to  the  mord,  Mr.  Boatswain  would 
certainljr  obey  his  summons.    The  marine 
took  the  bint,  got  out  of  the  sail,  and  began 
to  enact  the  part  of  a  drowning  man  to  per- 
fection.   Tbe  dog  instantly  sprang  into  tbe 
water,  with  his  ears  erect,' his  eye  flashing 
fire  from  intense  anxiety  ;  away  he  swam  for 
the  soldier,  wl)o,  on  the  approach  of  his 
canine  friend,  began  to  have  some  misgiving 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  proceedings,    lie 
now  became  alarmed  lest  the  dog  should 
6eiz6  him,  which  manoeuvre  Boatswain  ap- 
peared resolved  to  execute.    His  fears  in- 
creased with  tbe  dog's  endeavors  to  effect 
his  purpose :  and  finally  he  roared  out  most 
lustily  for  help  from  bis   shipmates.    The 
louder  the  poor  fellow  sung  out,  the  more 
determined  was  the  sagacious  brute  to  seize 
him,  and  he  very  soon  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, grasping  him  firmly  by  the  hair  at  tbe 


back  of  hit  neek,  and  twiatiog  his  faca  to* 
wards  the  heavens,  brought  bim  alongside, 
amidst  tbe  convulsive  roars  of  laughtar  of 
the  whole  ship's  company  and  the  piteoot 
cries  of  the  jolly  marine.  Boauwain  would 
not  resign  bis  bold  till  the  fnt>htened  man 
was  assisted  up  the  side;  tbe  bite  of  a  rope 
beine  then  placed  overboard  for  his  conduc- 
tor, Ee  placed  his  fore-le^  in  it  up  to  his 
shoulders,  and,  holding  himself  stiffly  out, 
was  hauled  up,  and  calmly  resumed  bis 
watch  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
RAINY  DAYS. 

How  much  time  is  thrown  away  by  some 
farmers  when  the  weather  will  npt  permit 
them  to  work  out  of  doors.  And  how  well 
this  time  might  be  improved !  There  are 
many^  davs  and  hours  of  wet  weather  in  a 
year  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  work 
on  the  farm,  and  when  these  are  lost,  as  they 
are  to  many  farmers  of  mv  acquaintance, 
they  amount  to  a  considerabfe  sum.  "  Time 
is  money,**  as  my  (grandfather  use^to  say : 
and  further,  **  Take  care  of  the  pence  ana 
tbe  pounda  will  take  care  of  tliemselves." 

Now  if  this  is  goo4l  advice  in  money  mat- 
ters, it  will  sorely  apply  ui  economy  in  time, 
to  those  hours  and  half  days  when  the  rain 
drives  us  under  cover. 

Well,  how  are  these  hours  to  be  best  hn- 
proved.  I  will  tell  you  my  brother  farmers. 
Get  yourself  a  set  of  Oirjfenter**  Toois^  and 
make  a  work  bench,  and  if  you  can  plane  a 
board  and  drive  a  nail,  you  will  find  enough 
to  occupy  all  your  spare  time. 

The  tools  will  cost  but  five  or  six  dollars — 
such  as  are  most  necessary,  and  then  yoi|  will 
be  able  to  keep  your  out  buildinifs,  fences, 
and  man^  of  your,  farming  implements  in 
i;ood  repair.  If  your  bam  or  stable  doors 
break  down,  mend  it  immecfiateiy  the  first 
rainy  day.  J  fa  board  is  loose,  put  a  nail  m  it 
or  replace  it.  If  you  want  any  plain,  useful 
kitchen  fun.itore,  surb  as  pine  tables,  bench- 
es, &c.  lake  thoFe  occasions.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  the  things  that  might 
be  made  or  repairerf  in  such  times.  Every 
farmer  that  looks  around  him  (if  he  is  i»ot 
in  the  habit  of  so  doinie)  will  find  the  wood 
work  on  bis  place  lamentably  out  of  repair. 

Besides,  every  farmer  should  accustom 
himself  to  the  use  of  tools.  When  he  wants 
a  small  job  done,  it  wastes  as  much  time 
often  as  it  is  worth,  to  go  several  mil^ps  after 
a  carpenter.  I  know  some  farmers  who  have 
not  a  hatchet,  drawing  knife,  auger,  plane  or 
work  bench  about  their  place.  Tbe  conse- 
quence is,  their  jobs  and  repairs  generally  go 
undore,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  Imlf 
their  time  in  rainy  weather.  Is  this  econo- 
my?   Yet  suck  men  will  carry  their  grain 
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flv«  mife*  IB1I6S  f  ttrmer  wa  iMriec  wnere  racy  ^ 
o«n  Mt  two  cent*  morion  a  buf»h«l. 

POOK  RtCHAftD. 


SUaAB  A»   AXTIDOTB   TO  THK  POISOX  OV  «B 
FROM    COPPER. 

So  roany  accidents  occur  from  usinc  copper 
>  vesselftr  toat  we  deem  it  proper  to  give  the 
mctt  simple  directions  for  counteraccinn  the 
poisonous  effects  of  tlie  oxide  of  this  metal. 
Suj^r  IS  a  most  powerful  antidote  against 
▼erdigris  and  other  preparations  of  copper, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  imdersund  in  what 
manner  the  beneficial  process  is  conducted. 
M.  Duval  introduced,  by  means  of  an  India 
rubher  tube,  four  drachms  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per dissolved  in  acetic  acid  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog  ;  va  abobt  four  minutes  afterwards 
he  injected  by  the  same  medium  four  ounces 
of  strong  s>Tup  ;  this  dose  he  repeated  at  in- 
tervnls  of  half  an  hour,  Until  he  had  injected 
twf  Ive  ounces.  During  this  time  the  animal 
experienced  much  nervous  excitement,  and 
was  slightly  convulsed  ;  but  after  the  last  in- 
jection lie  became  perfectly  calm,  and  hav- 
ing gone  to  sleep,  woke  nitliout  feeling  any 
farther  effects  ot  the  poison.  M,  Orfila  relates 
several  instances  of  persons  who  had  taken 
aceute  of  copper,  either  accidentally  or  de- 
signedly, having  been  recovered  by  the  admin- 
istration of  so(,ar.  lio  several  times  proved 
by  experiment  that  a  dose  of  verdigris,  which 
wottla  otherwise  ha^'e  killed  a  dog  in  aa  hour 
or  two,  might  be  sspallowed  with  impunity  if 
previoosly  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sugar. 
As  alcohols  have  a  property  which  neutral* 
ises  the  most  concentrated  muriatic  acid  m 
ethers,  it  would  appear  augar  neoiraiizcs 
the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead.  Subotartrate 
of  neuter  lead  wa»,,  indeed,  useil  by  Berzeli- 
as  in  his  experiments  to  determine  the  pro- 
portional parts  of  sugar*  If  an  ounce  ol 
white  suear  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  phini,  with  un  ounce  of  water  and 
ten  grains  of  verdigris,  a  green  liouid  will  be 
procured  in  which  the  most  sensible  re- agents 
will  not  indicate  ihe  presence  of  copper,  such 
as  hydro-ferrocyauate  of  pota^,  ammonia, 
and  hydro-sulphuro  :  but  an  insoluble  car- 
bonnte  of  copper  will  remain  at  the  bottum 
of  the  vessel.— Joarna/ </ef  ConnaittaHcei  l/s- 
iie//ef. 


FOTH  BROILt, 

—In  his  Essay  on  Natural  History,  mentions 
an  incident  ot  his  Itovisb  days,  of  which  he 
says  he  never  could  lose  tlie  remembrance, 
but  which  Y.tive  rise  to  sentiments  and  rules 
of  action  since  very  dear  to  him.  '*  Besides 
(he  says)  a  singular  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  the  eye  of  the  common 
lapwing  is  peculiaily  soft  and  expressive  ;  it 
is  large,  blaCk  and  rbll  of  lusftre*  colling  as 


shot  a  bird  of  thiiWaoCtfiil  spede%  bat?  Jb 
taking  n  up  1  foood  that  it  was  not  de«i  s 
I  had  wounded  its  breast  aad  tome  big  c 
of  blood  stained  the  part  wbiaeoeea  of  i 
feathers.  As  I  held  the  baplett  binl  m  mgr 
iKind,  hondreda  of  its  companions  hovwrecft 
round  my  head,  uttering  cnotioned  ahrieks 
of  distress,  aad  by  their  fiiaiBtive  orias  ap- 
peared to  bemoan  the  fMe  of  one  to  wfa 
th^  were  connected  by  ties  of  the 
tender  and   interesting   nature :  while 


poor  wonaded  bird  contnraaUy  moaaed  smii 
a  kind  of  inward  lA^ailing  note  exprasarrn  oC 
the  deepest  anguish ;  and  ever  and  aaoB  «• 
raised  iudroop«ng  bead,  andtamkig  to%vaipAs 
the  wound  in  iu  breast  tonclMd  k  wkli  to 
bill,  and  then  looked  npin  my  face  wttli  wm 
expression  which  I  havw  no  wisb  to  fornat^ 
for  it  bad  power  to  tonch  my  heart  wbile  y«t 
a  boy,  when  a  thoosand  dry  prerepcs  in  chm 
acaiferoical  doeet  would  bave*  bcm  ot  n» 
avail." 


FRBHeVCE  OF  MtVD. 

There  was  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  went  to  Bedlam,  and  as  they  were  foiai; 
through  the  wards,  one  of  the  gentlemen  was 
accosted  by  a  person  whom  he  su|»poaed  Co 
be  one  of  the  keepers,  and  who  said  to  hint 
in  a  whisper,  '*  Your  friciuts  are  only  coiitg 
through  the  common  parts  of  the  establi^ 
ment,  bat  if  yea  will  coma  with  me,  I  will 
show  you  all  the  apartments,  which  are  not 
generally  open  to  strangers.**  llie  man  went 
off  and  becaened  to  thcHKentleman,  who  ste|>- 
ped  awav  from  bis  companions,  to  follow  ma 
new  guide,  who  led  him  throngh  ttiodry  pas- 
sajses  to  the  top  of  the  building,,  and  then  not 
upon  the  leads.  No  sooner  were  they  theie 
tlian  the  man  said  to  tlie  gentleman  **  Now 
sir,  jump  into  the  street  I"  You  may  sappoac 
what  where  his  feeltnfs  when  be  found  him- 
felf  in  the  presence  of  a  madman,  and  knew 
that  the  madinan*s  next  step  wotild  probably 
be  to  throw  him  off  the  building.  But  his 
presence  of  mind  suggested  a  means  of  e»- 
cape,  and  he  said  to  the  madman,  **  Jmnp 
down  1  Any  body  can  mmp  down.;  boc  if 
youll  let  nie,  1*11  go  down  andjomp  up,  which 
w  ill  be  much  more  of  a  feat.**  The  nmdman 
burst  into  a  hiugh  :  Ha !  ha!  indeed  it  will ; 
march  down  and  try.*'  So  ihe  gentleman 
was  allowed  to  go  ;  and  naturally,  the  first 
thiuK  he  did  was  to  inform  thekisspers  of  the 
narrow  escape  he  had  had,  and  to  urge  them 
to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  future  that  such 
a  daneerous  lunatic  should  not  be  allowed  to 
put  people*s  lives  in  jeopardy.— Dr. 
«  Afii 


linor  MoraUn 
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Aphorism.— Those  who  live  within  their 
means  draw  their  supplies  from  hnngfim^ 
taitu ;  but  he  who  exceeds  his  income  may 
soon  empty  tht  cmUrn, 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  BOTAL  GEORGE. 

On  UMfidthof  AoiEMt;.1788»  kwasfonnd 
mcmsmrj  tbat  iMe  Boyu  Oe^iie,  b  toe  of- 
batcl^umpof  106  mum^  which  bad  lately  bt- 
rived  at  ^pkbead  trom  a  criatse^  fho«ld,  pte- 
vieoaly  to  ber  Koing  aKain  to  tea,  •wkditfio 
the  operaiioB  which  seamco  techaicalijr  call  a 
PmriitimtrU  heeL  In  such  easeeihe  8hi|» '%%  ia*> 
clioMlinBeeriaindefiree  oa  on«  iiide^  while 
ihm  «Meoti  bdow  the  water^mark  on  the 
oUier  eiile  are  esamiaed  ami  repaived.  This 
109^  ef  proceediBK  ie,  we  belae?e,  at  the 
present  wfy  very  eoainiiNily  adopted  where 
tlie  defote  to  be  repaired  are  net  «xteiMife^ 
.  oe  where  (ae  wee  ibe  caie  wkh  the  iU^ 
'  Oeor^)  St  it  decirable  to  areid  the  defaij  of 
gaimf  iotedoek.  The  operation  ie  esttaity 
pertoned  in  -ttiil  weather  and  naooth  water, 
aod  is  attended  with  to  little  difficaltr  and 
daity;er,  that  the  officers  and  crew  ustiallj  rc- 
otain  on  board,  and  neither  the  font  nor 
stores  are  reraored. 

The  business  was  commenced  on  the  Roy- 
al George  ea^lir  in  the  moraine,  a  ycmg  of 
men  froni  tlie  Portsmouth  Dock-yard  com- 
ing on  board  to  assist  the  ship**  carpenters. 
It  is  said  that,  finding  it  necessary  to  strip 
off  more  of  the  ftheathing  than  had  been  in- 
teadcd,  the  men  in  their  eagerness  to  reach 
the  defect  in  the  ship^s  nottom,  were  induced 
to  hetl  ber  too  much,  when  a  sudden  squall 
of  wind  threw  her  wholly  on  her  Hide ;  and 
the  guB<porU  being  open,  end  tlie  cannon 
>  poUiug  over  to  the  depressed  side,  the  ship 
was  unable  to  right  herself,  instant  aneouriy 
filled  with  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom. 

The  fatal  accident  happened  about  ten 
e^clock  in  the  morning;  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt  was  Writing  in  his  cabin,  and  the  creat- 
erpart  of  tlie  people  were  between  decks. 
The  ship,  as  is  usoally  the  case  upon  coming 
into  pert,  was  eiowded  with  aeople  from  the 
shore,  particularly  women,  or  whom  it  is  sup* 

Sosed  there  were  not  less  than  three  bun- 
red  on  board.  Amongst  the  suffsrers  were 
many  of  the  wives  and  chtldreo  nf  the  petty 
officers  and  seamen,  wbo^  knowmg  the  ship 
was  shortly  to  sail  en  a^>distsnt  and  perilous 
service^  eagerly  embraced  tlie  opportunity 
of  visiung  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

The  Admiral,  with  many  brave  oflkersand 
mnuof  those  who  were  between  decks,  per- 
ished ;  the  greater  number  of  the  guard,  and 
those  who  happened  to  be  on  the  upper  dock, 
were  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet.  About 
seventy  others  were  likewise  saved.  The 
exact  number  of  persons  on  beard  at  the  time 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  it  was  caloi* 
lated  that  from  800  to  1000  were  lost.  Cap- 
taia  Waghorna,  whose  gallanti7  m  Uie  North 


Sea  battle,  onder  Admiral  Parker,  had  pro- 
cured him  the  command  of  this  shin,  was  «b^ 
ved,  though  he  was  severely  bruised  and  bat^ 
tered ;  but  his  son,  a  lieuitenant  in  the  Royal 
George,  perished.  Sucli  was  the  force  of 
the  whirlpool,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
plunge  of  so  vast  a  body  in  the  water,  that  a 
victualler  which  lay  alongside  the  R9yai 
George  was  swainped ;  and  several  .small 
craft,  at  a  considerable  distance,  were  in  fin- 
mineot  danger. 

Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  who  was  nearly  70 
years  of  age,  was  peculiarly  and  universallv 
lamented.  In  point  of  general  science  and 
judgment^  he  was  one  of  the  first  naval  offi- 
cers of  bis  timf ;  and,  particularly  in  tlie  art 
of  manoeuvering  a  fleet,  be  was  considered 
by  the  commanders  of  tlwt  day  as  uorivatled. 
His  excellent  qualitief ,  as  a  man,  are  said  to 
have  equalled  his  proCessiooBl  fnerits. 

This  oMlancboly  occurrence  has  been  fi^ 
corded  by  the  poet^  Cowper,  in  th6  following 
beauifful  lines  :— 

Tour,  for  the  brave  I 
The  brave,  that  are  bo  more  t 

All  sttok  beaealh  the  wave. 
Fast  by  theif  native  «lM»f>e. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tiied. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeBe  shook  the  shroods, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  Goerge^ 

With  aH  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the.brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfeldt  is.  pne  ; 
His  last  sea* wit  IS  fought^ 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  ten^pest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  ita  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  KempenfeMt  went  down. 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up. 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 
Aod  she  may  float  agam, 

Full  charg*d  with  England's  thunder, 
And  plough  th^ distant!     ' 
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His  f  ktoriet  are  o'er ; 
And  he,  and  hit  ei^  hundred* 
Shall  |»loa|th  tba  wave  «o  Biore. 

From  tkt  LomiiM  Lutroty  OaxttU, 


COVTEKflOV  OF  SALT  WATER     IHTO 

Ok  Mondaj  week  w«  wicnct^  a  com- 
pletely SQCcetitfiil  and  a  rtn  important  ex- 
perimenty  made  by  Mr.  WelU,  tlie  patentee, 
in  the  con  version  of  salt  kea-waCer  ii>to  a 
pert'ectlj  fretli  and  pure  liquid,  fie  for  nverr 

Eurpoie  of  domettic  use  an«l  ccoootnt.    A 
sriee  was  moored  in  the  Tliamct  near  Wesi- 
minsccr-bridgei^  and  a  number  of  naval  ntfi- 
cers  and  scientific  fenUemen  were  uivited  to 
inspect  Uie  process.     The  sea-water    was 
brouxht  from  off  Ramsxatc,  and  fully  im- 
pregnated with  tlie  saiiic  principle ;  sfime  of 
It  was  in  very  impure  and  dirty  condition. 
Tnc  apparatus  invented  b?  Mr.  WelU  con- 
iist«*d  of   a  cast-iron  cookioft- machine ;    a 
cube  on  a  comparatively  smaU  scale,  espe- 
cially when  we  looked  to  the  eztraordmary 
utilir?  of  its  operati<m.     It  seemed  about 
four  icef  in  lietght  and  tlie  same  m  width ; 
and  corn  aioed  ovens,  roasiinic-tirey  pocs,  pans, 
kettles,  he,  &c.,  sufficient  u*  dreks  a  dumer 
Uh'  seventy  or  eight?  ineti.    The  consmnption 
of  fuel  is  very  small— about  two  bushels  we 
are  ti»lil,  in  SI  hours ;  and  yet,  bv  tlie  internal 
ap)»licatinn  of  tlie  lieated  air,  by  means  of 
spiral   and  cifcnlar  tubes  sur»cN»nd:iig  the 
various  pans  ol  tha  machine,  roasting,  boil- 
ing, and  baking  were  carried  on  witli  the  ut- 
most regularity  and  precision.    Here  alone 
would  1)0  a  valuable  addition  to  tlie  conven- 
ieiicies  and  comforts  of  li£e,  whether  ashore 
or  tkt^MA ;  and,  even  wichou|  the  fur  greater 
improvement  vet  remaining  to  be  described, 
would  entitle  Mr.  Wells*s  invenrioii  to  higli 
encomium  and  eeueral  adoption.     Whilst 
the  cooking  is  proceedinit,  the  sea-water  is 
gradually  supplied  from  a  cask  or  tank,  as 
may  be  most  ready,  and,  pisiung  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  madiine,  is  tiiere  submitted  to 
distillation.  In  its  distilled  sute  it  then  flows 
into  a  pipe  of  cast  iront  ^  ^^  copper  tinned^ 


^htcbpipabkd  ov^rlhebowor  clief««^ 
and  along  the  col>water  Into  the  sea;  uri 
theuce  along  the  bottom  of  tke  ship  til  it  i 
reiams  iai%  the  hohi  with  a  commoa  stop- 
cock to  draw  off  the  %vater.    Tlie  cvand  to- 
provemeiit  in  tlus,  is  the  makmg  tiac  elencac 
m  which  the  vessel  floau  the  conflenderat 
tlie  altered  liquid ;  which  runs  off  at  tlie  rste 
01'  about  a  quart  a  minule,  perfectly  fit  for 
drink iiiK,  for  washing,  and  for  every  oder 
purpote  for  which  fresh  water  is  CBspk^ctf, 
We  tasted  it  both  before  and  after  uw' 
iag  ttie  process,  and  we  used  soap  in  m\ 
our  hands  with  it  s  arid  we  can  truly 
that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  htkeH.mm^ 
polatalile,  and  in  the  second  soft  aniffaaa- 
me.    The  patentee,  however,   firnceaii  <a 
filter  it  through  cliarooal,  in  order  t» 
tlie  carlien  which  is  lust  in  the  di 
and  you  fakve  the  pure  and  sfiarkling; 
equal  in  arery  respect  to  spring  water.. 
Imve  thus  nimutely  stated  what  we 
teacd ;  and  we  do  so  w*Ui  verv  fsr. 
faction,  since  it  is  hanHy  poasibW  tuii«^|pe 
any  economic  discovery  ol  sud>  vaaE  iMart- 
ance  tn  tlie  nav^  and  to  the  nation.    JVltItt 
watering  of  ships  rendered  uni 
theocetin  itself  cmiverted  infenoae 
ant  and  everlasting  fountai:!  «if  aiip|d; 
indeed,  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  «:i^  ^^ 
We  need  hear  no  more  «»f  the  nuffriiMV  of 
brave  and  hardy  saikirs,  from  the  w««t  of 
this  essential  aiticle  ot'  human  nubamcacc- 
rhe  r>*om  required  in  merchantmen  tor  tfat 
stowage  of  water  for  the  vomnco,  OHiy  now  be 
filled  with  goods  of  any  kind.     In  6n^  it 
would  t>e  difficult  to .  ovemiie  tiso  vaipe  of 
this  admit  able  inventiua.  wfcid^  them  <as 
be  no  doubt;  will  be  speedily  and  ttiiir«f«»% 
adopted,  and  wiU,  we  also  trust,   afap^fii 
ward  the  inv<  ntor  of  a  benefit  to  hmmmmrs 
and  fellow  cieatures,  the  worth  ofarUtii  caa 
hardly  be  excelled  in  die  aaiwls  of  u«efu( 
humanity,    Tim  sea-water  aroui^  a  sliw  is 
incessantly  converted  into   esceKent  m»h 
water  fit  for  every  purpose ;  nad  tba  neean 
itself  is  made  the  chief  agent  ia  thia  iia 
morphosis.     It  is  a  front  and   nj^dnfirl 
achievemenL 
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F. 

Fact,  curious  geological  1 44 

Fan,  philosophy  of  336 

Farming,  seasooable  S43 

Fashion  360  * 

Fear,  effects  of  96 

Feeling  and  Sentiment  16 

Female,  a  benevolent  520 

F^elon,  anecdote  of  80 

Fenwick,  Mary  49 

Fire  from  water  327 
—  in  chimneys,  bow  to  eituiguisb   344 

Fisheries,  pearl          t**  112 

,  whale         ,  *  961 

Flattery  208 

Flood  of  the  Mississippi  201 

Flowers  102 

Flute  Player,  the  465 

Fotheiisill  528 


Poondling,  the  forest 
Ffvnkliic  D&i  eatract  from  Weem^ 
Life  hi 

■     ,  leadmg  trait  of 
Friends,  the 


Friendship,  animal 
Fuel 

Foaerals  in  Turkey 
,  Russian 


G. 
George,  the  Royal,  loss  of 
Girl,  the  poor  Irish 
Grod,  trust  in 
Good,  how  much,  one  man  can  do 
Gordon,  William,  a  sketch 

H. 
Habit,  valuable 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  principlea  (tf* 
Halsewell,  the,  loss  of 
Happy,  who  is  t 
HasarcU  of  the  sea 
Head  Stone,  the 
Helen  and  Clara 
Helen  Symington 
Heroism,  moral 

Hints,  short,  to  men  of  business 
— —  to  mechanics  and  worklngmea 
— — —  to  families 
History,  National,  nnnnte  obsenrft- 

tion  in 
Holland 

House,  poor  man's,  rmaired 
Hober,  Life  and  Wridfogs  of     249^ 
Hume,death4>odof       ■  ^ 

Humility  and  Perseverance 


921 

319 

448 

75 

m 


15 


fS 

87 
295 
3W 


481 
237 

9m 


Birahim  Pacha 

%nis  Fatuus 

Uostratioos,  Scriptnml  MP 

, ,  happy  illft 

Imagination,  effect  of  -jHI 

,  force  of  iii$ 

Impressions,  early,  infliieDCe  oC       .    n 

Incident  at  sea  Ati^ 

Industry  504 
'    !    J      and  economy,  effiao(s  ^f       Jtt 

Injuries  from  friends  jgjp 

Ink  spots  4lf 

Insanity  tt^ 

Insects,  solitary  t$ 

Instinct,  force  of  ttk 
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Integrity 

Intemperate^  the 

J. 
James^  littl^  aad  his  Sister 


397 


374 

27s 


Kindness,  effects  of 
Knox,  General' 

L. 

Lamberti  Daniel 

Lawrence,  William,  memoirs  of 

Lawyer,  the,  and  the  Will 

Laziness,  cure  for 

Lead,  black,  preparation  pf 

Letter,  interesting,  from  Charlotte 

Richmond 
Libraiies,  comparative  yiew  pf 
Life,  human 
— '■ —  preserver 
Liglit-house,  Eddystone 
Lobster 
Ixicusts 

-,  ravages  by  ^ 


95 


28 
161 
207 
352 
192 


L^g  houses 
London 
Lucas,  Frank 
Lucy^  impatient 


349 

485 
527 

135,  467 
76,  463 

429,  439 
198 
221 
245 
388 
421 


M. 


Magnanimity  and  Revenue 

Mahogaoy 

Malaria 

Manners,  bad,  at  Church 

Jl^ao  of  business,  cMriM^tftr  of 

Manriage 

MarshalFs  Letter,  remarks  on 

Marshman,  Dr.,  anecdote  of 

Marvel,  Andrew 

Matthew,  old,  the  mat  seller 

McLean,  Hon.  John,  hiography  of 

>lcn,  Ifliboring,  advice  to 

■M    ,  young,  advice  to 
Mind,  culture  of 

y  presence  of 
Mines,  sub-marine 
Missouri,  Upper,  scenes  on 
M^aBt€ry,tb«,of  (3reatSt.fiiem^  316 
Moraviaiis,  thf»  211 


183 
347 

78 
399 
179,  185 
519 
209 
231 
447 
171 

46 
408 
424 

56 
528 
472 
140 


AjlotiQnt^and 


Napoleon 

Narrative,  a 

— — — ,  a  thrilling 

Nature,  taste  ^r  th^  beauties  of 

*Ne9ts,  birds',  tradie  in 

Newspaper  manufactory 

Nothitog  made  In  vkin 


•Ocean,  the 
Ostentation,  pulpit 
Outcast,  the 


0. 


304 
39 
133 
460 
HI 
103 
423 


190 
448 
364 


P. 


Palestine,  cUmate  of 

Paper,  rice 

Persons,  Judge,  anecdote^  of 

Patience 

Peace 

—— ,  principles  of 

— i^—  and  War 

Penn,  Wm.,  Letter  of 

Perfection,  Christian  264, 

Perseverance  248,  t6Sf 

Philosophy,  natural,  use  of  the  study 

of 
Picture,  a  heavenly 
Pie  plant 
Pitch,  mineral 
Pitt,  Mr. 
Plague,  in  London 

,  the  black,  of  the  14th  century 

,  the  great  universal 

Pleasures,  innocfuit 
Pocahontas 


124 

254 
382 

96 
350 

92 
479 
329 
408 
464 

95 
110 
464 
287 
312 

81 
105 
486 
116 
461 

Poetry— Death  of  Dr.  Comelins3;  The 
Western  Emigrant  9 ;  The  Flower  of 
the  Desert  17  ;  No  Home  but  Heaven 
25  ;  Who  is  my  Neighbor  33  ;  The 
Deserted  Indian  Village  41 ;  May  49 ; 
•  The  Ship  is  ready  57;  Anniversary 
Hymn  65 ;  *^  Give  us  this  day  our 
Daily  Bread^  73;  The  Preachers  81  ; 
Wisdom  89;  ThePholas97;  Sailing 
down  the  Rhone  105  ;  The  Children's 
Choice  113  ;  <*  Grieve  not  thv  Father, 
as  long  as  he  liveth"  121 ;  Mortality 
129 ;  The  Emigrant's  Far<^well  137  ; 
Peply  to  the  Emigrant's  Ffgsarell  137; 
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The  LmI  Word  of  the  Dying  155  ; 
Derotiooal  Melodiet  l6l;  TheMir- 
tyr's  Song  l69;  The  Utile  Hand  177 ; 
The  Cholera  Moont  185 ;  The  IxmC 
Ship  193 ;  The  Field  of  the  Worid 
201 ;  Falk  of  a  Forest  Stream  209  ; 
The  ChUd  Readii^  the  Bihie  217; 
The  Pebble  and  the  Acorn  225  ;  An 
Even'ii^  Song  for  the  Sabbath  Day 
233  ;  The  Rajnbow  241 ;  The  Empty 
Bier  249 ;  The  Indian*!  Welcome  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  257 ;  An  Every 
Day  Paradox  265  ;  Slavery  273  ;  Bu- 
rial  of  an  Emigrant's  Child  281 ;  The 
Sun  and  Moon  289;  Indian  Names 
297;  Greece  305;  Why  do'nt  he 
Come  313  ;  Prayer  321 ;  Female  Be- 
neficent Society  329  ;  The  Brook  and 
the  Bird  937  ;  Prayer  345 ;  The  Un- 
changed of  the  Tomb  353  ;  The  VU- 
lagers'  Hymn  to  the  Scriptures  361  ; 
I  Dreamed  369 ;  The  Winter  King 
377 ;  The  Winged  Worshippers  385  ; 
The  Mother  393  ;  Human  Fate  401 ; 
Rdigion'  409  ;  The  White  Flower  in 
the  Stage  Coach  417;  Time  425; 
Death-Bed  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt 
433 ;  The  Storm  441 ;  Beauty  in  the 
Grave  449 ;  Youth  and  Age  457 ;  The 
English  Bjy  465  ;  The  Hamlet  473  ; 
Lafayette  481 ;  The  Dead  Child  489 ; 
Stanzas,  by  Mrs.  Sigourncy  497 ;  Im- 
ages of  Patriarchal  Life  505 ;  October 
5i3;  The  Ruler's  Daughter  Raised 
521. 
Poverty,  sources  of  407 

Power,  divine,special  manifestation  of  91 
Powers,  Capt.  Peter,  anecdote  of  390 
Prairies  of  Alabama  457 

Principle,  Strength  of  384 

Prodigal,  tl>e  converted  4 1 2 

Property  464 

Punctuality  4l6 

Quaker,  the  benevolent  206 

.  and  Slave  Captain  168 

Quarrel,  the  brothers'  334 

R. 

Rattlesnake,  the  181 

■"■  adventure  In  Oregon  32 

f  a,  contest  with  79 


ReadiBf 
Religion,  fam9y 
Resentment,  proper 
Revolution,  recoHeotiooi  of 
Reward,  the 
Reynell,  John 


ITJ 

m 

489,491 


Ringt  mode  of  getting  it  off  the  Anger  344 


Rocks,  pictured,  on  Lake  Superior 
Rose,  the,  of  the  Prairie 
Roses,  tincture  of 
Rum  ford,  Coont 
Rush,  Dr.,  anecdotes  of 

,  Letter  to  John  AdttOtt 

Rye,  vitiated,  peraidoiis  eflecta  «f 

S. 
Sabbath 
Sagacity,  feline 
Sailor,  a,  the  lil^  of 
SaU 

— ,  application  of,  to  trees 
Scene,  a,  in  the  ^  Dark  and 

Ground" 
,adeatk4ied,amongtlie 

tains 


SI! 
122 

Iff 


193,256 

u 

SBftf 

416^  4» 


m 


Science,  practical|  curiout  discovtiy 

in                     •  JI8 

Scripture,  illustration  of  t^ 

Sea,  depth  of  it! 

— ,  transparency  of  S8 

Sea-Serpent,  history  of  VI 

Seaman,  the  wrecked  ilH 

Seek  in  the  right  place  177 

Sharp's  Letters,  extract  from  480 

Sherman,  Roger,  character  of  131 
Shipwrecks  caused  by  intemperance  363 
Sick,  tlie,  injudicious  treaunent  of      ^ 

Sight,  distant  34 

Silk,  consumption  of  J  6 

Singing  conducive  to  health  '1^ 

Sister,  my  47^ 

Sketch,  naval  ^ 

,  a  New-England  441,  449 

Skin,  frictions  of  ^ 

Slavery  in  Russia  7^ 

Slave  Ship,  visit  to  J04 

Slide,  the,  of  Alpnack  W 

Soldier,  the,  and  his  Bible  21^ 

Sounds,  ominous  ^'^ 

Spring,  the  burning  1^ 

y  the  copper  463 

,  hot,  of  the  Arkmosft]  ^  ^ 

Spurzheim,  Dr.^  sketch  of  ^ 
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Stan,  fixed  358 

SiMm,  extingnlshiiif  fires  bjr  320 

StofiMichy  the,  Infiuence  of  519 

Stowelly  Rev.  Hugh^ezUact  from  his 

Speech  495 

Strength,  human  143 

Stucco  for  walls  248 

Student,  a,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi 187 
Study,  benefit  of  56 
Stylites,  Simeon,  the  fanatic  l69 
Sugar,  antidote  to  poison  from  cqpper  528 
Swan,  longevity  of  344 
Swearing,  proiane  3? 
Sword-fish,  the                                   270 


T. 


279 


Tale,  a  thrilling 

Talents,  moderate,  often  the  most 

useful 
Tea,  cultivation  and  use  of 
Temperance 

Terry^s  Traveb,  notice  of 
Text,  a,  extract  from  Robert  Hall 
Theatre,  Richmond,  burning  of 
Thirst,  cure  for  240,  448 

Throat,  sore,  cure  for  432 

Time  488 

——ydiligent  employment  Qf    128,  144 
,  enough  5l7 

Tree,  the  &mhn  328 

Trees,  longevity  of  424 


214 
331 
48 
505 
176 
165 


,  shade  526 

Truth  472 

Twins,  the  4x4 

V. 

Vessel,  sleam,  wrought  hron  127 

Village,  Mandan,  letter  from  147 

Virtue,  the  pleasure  of  303 

Voice,  the,  exercise  of  34 

Voltaire  575 

W. 

Walks  and  Alleys,  material  for  248 
wallet,  the  beggar's                        "   157 

War,  evils  of  153 

,  last,  scene  in  188  ' 

Washington,  extract  from  Lindsley's 

Address  35 

-,  anecdote  of  175 

-,  recollections  of  422 

-,  writings  of  43 1 

Waaler,  Sale,  conversion  of,  into  fresh  530 

Waves,  velocity  and  magnhude  of  472 

Wedding,  the,  and  the  first  glass  353 

Wells,  sinking  272 

West,  the  far  31s 

Western  Adventures,  sketches  of  228 

scenery  500,  510 

Wheat,  old  144 

Wight,  Isle  of,  visit  to  3 

Wilberforce,  sketch  of  321 

Wilderness,  fourteen  days  in  bj 

Wreck  of  the  Isabella  256 
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